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LORDS, THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 5. Page 


MEETING OF THE PARLIAMENT. 
The Session of Parttament was opened by Taz Quzen in Person. 


The Lorp Cuancetzor, taking directions from Her Maszsty, delivered 
Her Majesty’s Most Gracious Speech .. Pa EO 


Rott or tHe Lorps—Garter King of Arms attending, delivered at the 
Table (in the usual manner) a List of the Lords Temporal in the 
Seventh Session of the Twenty-first Parliament of the United Kingdom. 


Sar First—The Duke of Portland, after the death of his cousin. 
The Viscount St. Vincent, after the death of his father. 
The Lord Chelmsford, after the death of his father. 
The Lord Lawrence, after the death of his father. 


Select Vestries— 
Bill, pro formd, read 1*. 


Avvdress to Ber Majesty on Mer Most Gracious Speech— - 

The Querzn’s Srrecu having been reported by The Lory CHANCELLOR ;— 
An Address to Her Maszsry thereon moved by The Karl of Onslow— 
(The Motion being seconded by The Hari of Rosse) a ie ae 

After long debate, Address agreed to, nemine dissentiénte, and ordered to be 
presented to Her Majesty by the Lords with White Staves. 


Cuarrman or Commitrers—The Earl of RepEspaLe appointed, nemine 
dissentiente, to take the Chair in all Committees of this House for this 
Session. 


CoMMITTEE FOR PRIVILEGES—appointed. 


Svus-CoMMITTEE FOR THE JOURNALS—appointed. 
AppEaL CoMMITTEE—appointed. 
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COMMONS, THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 5. 


Message to attend Her Maszsty;—The House went;—and having 
returned ;— 

New WRITs DURING THE RECESS aw 

PrivizzecEs— Ordered, That a Committee of Privileges be appointed. 
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Outlawries Bill— 
Bill “‘ for the more effectual preventing Clandestine Outlawries,’’ read the 
first time ; to be read a second time. 







New Memsers Sworn os os es se 62 
New Weirs Issvep es a ii eae, 









Avvress to Her MMajesty on Ber Most Gracious Speech— 

The QurEn’s Srercu having been reported by Mr. SpEaxer ;—An humble 

Address thereon moved by Colonel Drummond-Moray—(The Motion being 
seconded by Mr. J. P. Corry) 

After long debate, Moved, ‘‘ Het the Debate be now adjourned, ”_( Mr. 
Shaw :)—After further debate, Question put:—The House divided; 
Ayes 62, Noes 174; Majority 112.—(Div. List, No. 1.) 

Moved, “That this House do now adjourn,”’—(Mr. Sheil :)—After short 
debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn :—Debate adjourned till To-morrow. 
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Meproat Act (1858) Amznpment Br1—Question, The Marquess of Ripon ; 
Answer, The Duke of Richmond and Gordon oe ». 144 


COMMONS, FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 6. 
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on Qt 

Inp1a—Despaton or 1869—‘‘Tue Empress or Innis ’—Question, Sir H. 

Drummond Wolff; Answer, Mr. E. Stanhope ; 146 
AFGHANISTAN—NEGOTIATIONS BETWEEN Russia AND THE ‘Asexicn—Qnestions, 

Mr. Ashbury, Sir Charles W. Dilke; Answer, Mr. E. Stanhope .. 146 
ArGHANisTAN— THE TREATY OF Ginnsmah «Qundiee, Sir Alexander 

Gordon; Answer, Mr. E. Stanhope ye 147 
Bienen Mariwe—Licuts or Fisnina VEssELs aT Seaeeiuieitinn, Sir 

Edward Watkin; Answer, Mr. J. G. Talbot 4 148 
APPOINTMENT OF THE RecistRAR GENERAL—Dr. Farr—Question, Mr. 

Anderson; Answer, Mr. Sclater-Booth ., 148 
AFRICA (West)—Tux Gorn Coast—Question, Mr. sidetecn ; Answer, Sir 

Michael Hicks-Beach 3 149 
Cuma—TxuE CHEEFOO Coarvmassce--—Cnsation, ‘Mr. Mark owezt dani, 

Mr. Bourke .. 149 
Rewer or Distress (Inezaxp)—Tare Lowaronn Uxrox—Question, My. 

Justin M‘Carthy; Answer, Mr. J. Lowther 150 
Reser or Distress (IRELAND)—TuE Parens—Question, The O'Donoghue $ 

Answer, Mr. J. Lowther .. 151 
Greece—Tue Parers—Question, Mr. Obumbecheins Answer, The (nas 
cellor of the Exchequer .. “ os e» 152 
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ORDER OF THE DAY. 


OO Yoo 


Avvress to Her Majesty on Ber Most Grracious Speech—Avsournep Depare 
[Szoonp Nianr]— 

Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Question [5th February]: 

—Question again proposed :—Debate resumed es ve 


Amendment proposed, 

Atthe end of the Question, to add the words, “ We also think it right to represent to 
Your Majesty that Your Majesty’s Government, although in possession of timely 
warning and information, have not taken adequate steps to meet prereptly and 
efficaciously the severe distress now existing and. increasing in Ireland; and we are 
of opinion that, in order to avert the horrors of famine from a wide area in that 
Country, the most vigorous measures are immediately necessary; and we are further 
of opinion that it is essential to the peace and prosperity of Ireland to legislate at 
once and in a comprehensive manner on these questions; and we humbly assure 
Your Majesty that we shall regard it as the duty of Parliament, on the earliest 
opportunity, to consider the necessary measures for the purpose, more urgently the 
tenure of land, the neglect of which by Parliament has been the true cause of 
constantly recurring dissatisfaction and distress in Ireland,”’’—(Mr. Redmond.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That those words be there added: ”’—After long 
debate, Moved, ‘‘ That the Debate be now adjourned,”’—( Ur. Mitchell 
Henry :\—Motion agreed to :—Debate adj till Monday next. 


MOTIONS. 


ee (Oe 


Relief of Distress (Ireland) Bill— 

Motion for Leave (Zhe Chancellor of the Exchequer) os ee 

After short debate, Motion agreed to:—Bill to render valid certain pro- 
ceedings taken for the Relief of Distress in Ireland, and to make fur- 
ther provision for such relief; and for other purposes, ordered (Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. James Lowther, Sir Henry Selwin- 
Ibbetson, Mr. Attorney General for Ireland); presented, and read the first 
time [Bill 1.] 


Criminal Code Bill— 
Motion for Leave (Mr. Attorney General) .. oe ve 
Motion agreed to :—Bill to establish a Code of Offences for England and 
Ireland, and to preseribe the procedure by indictment for the punish- 
ment of offenders, ordered (Mr. Attorney General, Mr. Solicitor General, 
cae il General for Ireland) ; presented, and read the first time 
ill 2. 


Bankruptcy Law Amendment Bill— 
Motion for Leave (Mr. Attorney General) .. - os 
After short debate, Motion agreed to:—Bill to amend the Law of Bank- 
ruptey ; and for other purposes relating thereto, ordered (Mr. Attorney 
General, Mr. Solicitor General); presented, and read the first time 
[Bill 3.] 
Sranpinc Orpers—Select Committee on Standing Orders nominated :— 
List of the Committee Ay ‘ os oe 
Sztzct1ion—Committee of Selection nominated :—List of the Committee .. 
Colonial Chartered Banking Companies Bill—Considered in Committee :—Resolu- 


tion agreed to, and reported :—Bill ordered (Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson, Mr. Chancellor 
of the Exchequer) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 4] se 
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Artizans’ and Labourers’ Dwellings Improvement (Scotland) Act (1875) 
Amendment Bill—Ordered (The Lord Advocate, Sir Matthew Ridley); presented, and 


read the first time [Bill 5] ee ee ee e 
County Courts Bill—Ordered (Mr. Norwood, Mr. Rowley Hill, Mr. Watkin Williams, 
Sir Eardley Wilmot); presented, and read the first time [Bill 6] ee a 


Lunacy Law Amendment Bill—Ordered (Mr. Dillwyn, Sir oe Balfour, Mr. 
Herschell) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 7] , ‘ 


Ulster Tenant Right Bill—Ordered (Mr. apr comes Mr. Charles iow pro 
and read the first time [Bill 8] 7 


Vaccination Bill—Ordered (Dr. Cameron, Earl Percy, Mr. Lyon Py Dr. Lush, Dr. 


Ward); presented, and read the first time [Bill 9] .. . 
Medical Act (1858) Amendment Bill—Ordered (Dr. Lush, Sir Trevor Bionkiic Sir 
Joseph M‘Kenna) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 10] oe 


Law of Ejectment Suspension (Ireland) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Sullivan, Mr. Kirk, 
Mr. O'Sullivan, Mr. O’ Shaughnessy) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 11] .. 


Sligo Borough (Ireland) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Stl Mr. Ashley, Mr. tata 
presented, and read the first time [Bill 12] 

Intestates Real Estate Bill—Ordered (Mr. Potter, Ur. beiahoek, “Mr. Price, Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson, Mr. Anderson, Mr. Hopwood); presented, and read the first time 
[Bill 13] ie 


Local Government bites (Commission) Bill—Ordered (Lord Eamond Fitemaurice, 
Mr. Pell, Mr. Clare Read, Mr. Backhouse) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 14] 


Rating of Towns (Ireland) Bill—Ordered (Mr. O'Shaughnessy, Sir Joseph M‘ Kenna) ; 


presented, and read the first time [Bill 15] ee ve 
Public Health (Ireland) Act (1878) Amendment Bill—Ordered (Mr. Redmond, Mr. 
O’ Clery, Mr. Fay); presented, and read the first time [Bill 16] FS ee 


Agricultural Holdings (Scotland) (Warnings to Remove) Bill—Ordered (Sir 
Alexander Gordon, Mr. M‘Lagan, Mr. James eee ; presented, and read the first 
time [Bill 17] 

Married Women’s Property Acts 1870 and 1974 ieadadrent Bill—0Or dered 
(Mr. Hibbert, Mr. = Mr. Osborne Morgan); presented, and read the first time 
[Bill 18] es : 

Political Prisoners Bill—Ordered (Mr. 0’ Connor Sica, Sir Charles W. Ditke, Ur. 
Joseph Cowen, Sir Wilfrid Lawson) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 19] 

Poor Law Guardians (Election by Ballot) (Ireland) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Errington, 
Mr. Gray, Mr. O’ Conor) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 20] ‘ 

Poor Law Guardians (Ireland) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Fay, Mr. P. J. Smyth, Mr. Patrick 
Martin, Mr. Errington, Mr. Redmond); presented, and read the first time [Bill 21] 

Employers’ Liability for Injuries to Servants Bill — Ordered (Mr. Macdonald, 
Dr. Cameron, Mr. Burt, Mr. Meldon, Mr. Earp); presented, and read the first time 
[Bill 22] ‘ 

Marriage Laws Amendment Bill—Ordered (Mr. etihiohestihe, Mr. Morley, Mr. 
Monk, Mr. Mundella, Mr. Cogan) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 23] 

Waste Lands (Ireland) Bill—Ordered (Mr. John George MacCarthy, Mr. Shaw, Sir 
Eardley Wilmot) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 24] 

Volunteer Corps (Ireland) Bill—(M*. 0’ Clery, Lord Francis Conyngham, Major Nolan, 
Major O’ Beirne, Colonel King-Harman, Colonel Colthurst, Major O'Gorman, Colonel The 
O'Gorman Mahon); presented, and read the first time [Bill 25] 

' Partnerships Bill—Considered in Committee :—Resolution agreed to, and reported : Bil 
ordered (Mr. Sampson Lloyd, Mr. Herschell, Mr. Gregory, Mr. Whitwell); presented, 
and read the first time [Bill 26] ‘ ee 

Merchant Shipping (Grain Cargoes) Bill—Considered in nck pied OE 

agreed to, and reported :—Bill ordered (Mr. Plimsoli, Mr. Joseph Cowen, ir. Anderson, 

Mr, Gorst) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 27] ee oe 
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Municipal Franchise (Ireland) Bill—Ordered (Major 0’ Gorman, Sir Joseph M' Kenna, 
Mr. Richard Power, Mr. Blennerhassett); presented, and read the first time [Bill 28].. 249 


Employers and Workmen Act (1875) (Extension to Seamen) Bill—Ordered (Mr. 
Burt, Mr. Joseph Cowen, Mr. Mundella, Mr. Gowrley, Mr. Gorst) ; presented, and read. 




















































the first time [Bill 29] . hs oe 249 
Leases Bill—Ordered (Mr. Marten, Sir uiie Jackson, ur. Gregory, Mr. Charles Lewis) ; 
presented, and read the first time [Bill 30] RS +. 260 


Landlord and Tenant (Ireland) Act (1870) Amendment Bill—Ordered (Mr. Daniel 
Taylor, Sir Thomas M‘Olure, Mr. Benjamin Whitworth, Mr. Lea); presented, and read 
the first time [Bill 31] ce, 260 
Sale of Intoxicating Liquors on a (Wales) Bill—Ordered (tr. Roberts, Mr. 
Richard, Mr. Hussey Vivian, Mr. Holland, Mr. Osborne Morgan) ; presented, and read 
the first time [Bill 32] . 260 
Local Inquiries (Ireland) Bill—Ordered (Mr. P. J. Smyth, Colonel Ship eret, Mr. 
Joseph Cowen, Sir Harcourt Johnstone, Dr. Cameron, Sir Joseph M' Boneh abn. 


and read the first time [Bill 33] ; ‘ 250 
Hypothec Abolition (Scotland) Bill—Ordered (Mr. praes Mr. Baillie Hamilton, Sir 
George Douglas) ; presented, and read tho first time [Bill 34] » «. 250 


Ecclesiastical Dilapidations Act (1871) Amendment Bill—Ordered (Mr. Stanley 
Leighton, Mr. Whitwell, Mr. Goldney, Mr. Hardcastle); presented, and read the first 


time [Bill 35] “ <n 260 
Sea Fisheries (Ireland) Bill—Ordered (Dr. Ward, Mr. Collins, Sir Toseph MKenna, 

Mr. Redmond) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 36] . 250 
Medical Act (1858) Amendment (No. 2) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Aither Mills, Mr. 

Childers, Mr. Goldney) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 37] . . 261 
Tithe Commutation Bill—Ordered (Mr. Goldney, Mr. Gregory); peta and read the 

first time [Bill 38] .. ee ee «©26] 


Hours of Polling (Boroughs) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Chamberlain, Sir Charles W. Ditke, 
Mr. Mundelia, Dr. Cameron, Major Nolan, Mr, Henry Samuelson) ; presented, and read 
the first time [Bill 39] ‘e 251 
Entail and Settlement Bill—Ordered (Mr. Shaw din Mr. Oibiets Morgan, Ur. 
Wentworth Beawmont, Mr. Chamberlain, Mr. rape erie presented, and read the first 





time [Bill 40] vs eo =—-:251 
Blind and Deaf-Mute Children Bill—Ordered (Mr. ‘Wheethouse, Mr. ‘abel Scott, 
Mr. Benjamin Williams) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 41] ve 261 


Spirits in Bond Bill—Considered in Committee :—Resolution agreed to, and reported :— 
Bill ordered (Mr. O'Sullivan, Major Nolan, Captain Pim, Mr. Richard Power, Mr. 
Yeaman, Major O’ Beirne); presented, and read the first time [Bill 42] 251 
Municipal Corporations (Property Qualification Abolition) Bill—Ordered (ur. 
Mundella, Mr. a Mr. Burt, Mr. Sullivan) ; presented, and read the first time 
[Bill 43] ‘i ay 261 
Married Women’s Property (Scotland) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Anderson, Sir Robert 
Anstruther, Mr. Orr Ewing, Mr. M‘Laren, Mr. 2 Playfair) ; presented, and read 


the first time [Bill 44] 252 
Landed Proprietors (Ireland) Bill—Ordered (Mr. P. J. Smyth, Mr. ‘Martin, Mr. Fay, 

The O’ Donoghue) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 45] ne +. 262 
Bankruptcy Act (1869) Amendment Bill—Ordered (Mr. Sampson Lloyd, Mr. Norwood, 

Mr. Whitwell, Mr. Ripley) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 46] «e 262 
Criminal Code (No. 2) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Wheelhouse, Mr. Serjeant Spinks, Captain 

Pim) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 47] .. 252 
Seed Potatoes (Ireland) Bill—Ordered (Major Nolan, Mr. George ote Mr. P. I. 

Smyth) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 48] . oe 262 


Excisable Liquors Traffic (Scotland) Bill—Considered in Committee: —Resolution 
agreed to, and reported :—Bill ordered (Dr. Cameron, Lord Colin Campbell, Mr. Dalrymple, 
Mr. James Stewart, Mr. Orr Ewing, Ir. Grant, Mr. Yeaman) ; presented, -and read the 
first time [Bill 49] .. oe ee a eo» 262 
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Judicial Factors (Scotland) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Ramsay, Mr. Baxter, Sir Graham 
Montgomery, Mr. Dalrymple) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 50] F 

Ancient Monuments Bill—Ordered (Sir John Lubbock, Mr. Beresford Hope, Mr. Pag 
Sir Richard Wallace); presented, and read the first time [Bill 51] .. 

Companies Acts Amendment Bill—Acts considered in Committee :—Resolution anid 
to, and reported :—Bill ordered (Sir John Lubbock, Mr. Ooope, Mr. Herschel, Sir Charles 
Mills) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 52] ‘ 

Sale of Intoxicating Liquors on Sunday Bill—Ordered (Mr. Dearie: Mr. Birley, 
Mr. Charles Wilson, Mr. Osborne Morgan, Mr. William M‘Arthur, Mr. James) ; pre- 
sented, and read the first time [Bill 53] Lé 

Registration of Voters (Ireland) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Melon, Mr. Shaw, Mr. capiens 
presented, and read the first time [Bill 54] . 

County Infirmaries (Ireland) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Meldon, Mr. Dime, Mr. Sridegtin, 
Mr. John George MacCarthy) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 55] ° 

Births and Deaths Registration (Ireland) Bill—Ordered (Mr. — Mr. Sinton; 
Major Nolan) ; presented, and read the first time | Bill 56] 

Employers’ Liability (Railway Servants) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Sullivan, Mr. Bramey, 
Mr. Morley, Mr. Bass); presented, and read the first time [Bill 67] 

Perpetuity Leases (Ireland) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Errington, Colonel Colthurst, Mr. 
Fay) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 68] .. ee ve 


LORDS, MONDAY, FEBRUARY 9. 


Rout or tHe Lorps—The Lord Chancellor acquainted the House that the 
Clerk of the Parliaments had prepared and laid it on the Table: The 
same was ordered to be printed. (No. 3.) 


‘‘Tue Empress or Inp1a”’—Personal Explanation, The Duke of Argyll . 
BasvuToLanp—Question, nn The Earl of Kimberley ; Reply, Earl 
Cadogan es ; 0 os 


Employers Liability Bill— 
Bill to amend the law relating to the liability of employers for injuries 
sustained by their servants— Presented (Zhe Lord Chancellor) os 
After short debate, Bill read 1* (No. 4.) 


COMMONS, MONDAY, FEBRUARY 9. 
QUESTIONS. 


orm — 


AroHanisTan—Sir Freperick Roperts AND THE AMEER—ALLIANCE WITH 
Russta—Question, Mr. Onslow; Answer, Mr. E. Stanhope 

Treaty or Berrin—TuHE 23RD Antrore—Question, Sir George Campbell ; ; 
Answer, Mr. Bourke 4 

Navy—ApmimaLtTy Financia Rervnx—Question, Captain Pim ; Answer, 
Mr. W. H. Smith 

Anmy—NewsPAPEr CoRRESPONDENTS IN THE Frerp—Questions, Sir Charles 
W. Dilke; Answers, Colonel Stanley .. 

Turxey—Tue Stave TRADE TREATY—Questions, Mr. Anderson, Mr. W. E. 
Forster ; Answers, Mr. Bourke 

Bator Aor—Lxc1sLaTion—Question, Mr. Edge ; ; Answer, “The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer 

——e 84TH RecmzntT—Question, Mr. "Freshfield ; Answer, Colonel 

tanley ° 
Tue Lorps Commirree on InTempERaNce—RECOMMENDATIONS—Question, 
Sir Wilfrid Lawson; Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer .. 
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Navy—Coronuat ALLOWANCE TO Navy anp Royat Marme Orricers— 
Question, Sir John Hay; Answer, Mr. W.H. Smith .. 268 



































Grerce—Tue Parers—Question, Mr. Chamberlain ; Answer, Mr. Bourke 268 
TuRKEY—APPOINTMENT OF BritisH CoNsULS AND Vice Consvts—Question, 
Mr. Whitwell ; Answer, Mr. Bourke we 268 
T unKEY—CoRRESPONDENCE 4s To AuMED TEWFIK AND "Dr. Korrza— 
Question, Mr. E. Jenkins; Answer, Mr. Bourke ; 269 
Epvcation Drerartment—Movsicat Epvcation—Mnr. Hourtan’s Rerort— 
Question, Sir Charles W. Dilke; Answer, Lord George Hamilton ., 269 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—— NO 


Address to Ber Majesty on Wer Most Gracious Speech—Avsovnnep DepatE 
[Tarp Nienr}— 
Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Amendment proposed to 
Question [5th February : |}—Question again proposed : Taha teresumed 269 
After long debate, Moved, ‘‘ That the Debate c now adjourned,” —(Mr, 
Gabbett) :—After further short debate, Question put, and agreed to :— 
Debate further adjourned till To-morrow. 


Ancient Monuments Bill [Bill 51]— 

Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read a second time,’’—(Sir John 
Lubbock) 870 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Debate be now adjourned, > _( Mr. Bromley-Davenport : :) 
—After short debate, Question put:—The House divided ; Ayes 35, 
Noes 55 ; Majority 20. —(Div. List, No. 2.) 

Main Question put, and agreed to : :—Bill read a second time, and committed 
for To-morrow. 


MOTIONS. 


101 


Penal Clauses Abolition Bill—Ordered (Mr. P. J. Smyth, Dr. O’ Leary, Mr. ee 


presented, and read the first time [Bill 59] ee we 872 
Strensall Common Bill — Ordered (Lord Eustace Cecil, Colonel Stanley, Colonel boy 
Lindsay); presented, and read the first time [Bill 60] as 372 
Commons Act (1876) Amendment Bill—Ordered (Mr. Mundella, Sir Henry Peek, 
Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 61] . 878 
Commons—Select Committee appointed. 
And, on February 20, Committee nominated :—List of the Committee - 373 
Pustic Petrrrons—Select eee epee 
List of the Committee ; oe .. 878 
Post Office (Money Orders) Bill—Ordered (Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson, Lord John 
Manners); presented, and read the first time [Bill 62] ne <a Oe 


Artizans’ Dwellings Act (1868) Amendment Act (1879) Amendment Bill— 
Ordered (Mr. + Mr. eee Sir Thomas isp ; presented, and read the 


first time [Bill 63] . uf ws 874 
Elective County Boards (Ireland) Bill—Ordered pee lan, Mr. Fay, Mr. O' Clery, 
Mr. O' Sullivan) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 64] se Preen f' 


Beer Dealers’ Retail Licences Bill— Considered in Committee :—Resolution agreed to, 
and reported :—Bill ordered (Mr. Ritchie, Mr. Gorst, Mr. Torrens, Mr. oe 


presented, and read the first time [Bill 65] FA Ae . 874 
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Qurzn’s Srreco—Hezr MAszsty’s Answer To THE ADDRESS reported .. 875 
PERsia AND Sameer Cnertione, Earl aes aide The Earl of 
Beaconsfield , . . 875 










Workmen’s Compensation Bill— 
Bill to amend the Law relating to the liability of Employers to make 
compensation for injuries sustained by prone in their service—Pre- 
sented (The Karl De La Warr) ‘ if .. 9876 
After short debate, Bill read 1* (No. 5.) 



































Sonoot Boarp Exzctions—Exzcrions or GUARDIANS OF THE Poor—Morion 
FoR RETURNS— 
Moved that there be laid before the House, 
Return of the number of electors on the lists and the number of them who polled in 
each of the School Board elections contested in 1879 in England and Wales, and of 
the cost to the ratepayers of each such election: And 
Similar Return with respect to the contested — “i guardians in Sens in _— 
and Wales,—(The Earl Fortescue) .. 378 


Motion agreed to. 


COMMONS, TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 10. 
QUESTIONS. 


TOO 


Oarryine or Arms—Rezvotvers—Question, Mr. Gregory; Answer, Mr. 


Assheton Cross ws on o* «- 879 
Cromayat Law (Inztanp)—Tue Assavtt on Lorp Fermoy—Question, 

Mr. O’Sullivan; Answer, The Attorney General for Ireland “a 379 
Nzw Covers or Justice © eM REE ie” ey Mr. Osborne sessile 

Answer, Mr. Gerard Noel .. 880 
Sour Arrican Coxonzes (Frvance)— — Mr. Whitwell ; Answer, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer : 880 
Turkey—Morper or Mr. Ocre—Questions, Mr. H. ficlidtaies ¢ Answers 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer : 381 
Law oF 6 a ome a ara Mr. Hanbury Tracy ; Answer, 

Lord John Manners , : 382 
Prrsia AND HeRat—Question, The Marquess of Haittidron ; Answer, The 

Chancellor of the Exchequer 7 ee 382 
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The Chancellor of the Exchequer ws ee -» 883 


PaRLIAMENT— Business OF THE Hovusr — PostponEMEnT oF Morions— 
Observations, The Chancellor of the Exchequer, Sir George Campbell 383 


Evictions (IRELAND)—Notice of Questions, Mr. O’Donnell . .. 9884 
Anmy—NeEwsPaPeR CoRRESPONDENTS IN THE Vrkip--Wipladiatsoi, Colonel 
Stanley 54 se ss ae ex 386 


MEETING OF THE HovsE— 
Resolved, That this House will meet To-morrow at Two of the clock,— 
(Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer.) 


PaRLIAMENT — Pusiic Busrvess — Questions, Mr. Faweett, Sir ‘Wilfrid 
Lawson ; Answers, The Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Speaker .. 385 

Ordered, That Notices of Motion be postponed till after the Orders of the 
Day,—(Hr. Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY, 
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Companies Acts Amendment Bill [Bill 52]— 
Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read a second time,’ —(Sir John 
Lubbock) . . 886 
Motion agreed to: :—Bill read a second time, ‘and committed for Friday. 


Avvress to Her Majesty on Her Most Gracious Speech—Avsounnep Dzparz 
Fourta Niaeur. 
Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Amendment proposed to 
Question [5th February ] :— Question again proposed :—Debate resumed 387 
After long debate, Question put:—The House divided; Ayes 66, Noes 
216; Majority 150. 
‘Division List, Ayes and Noes oe as -. 447 
Main Question put, ‘and agreed to. 


Committee appointed, to draw up an Address to be pee to Her ww upon = 
said Resolution :—List of the Committee 449 


Seed Potatoes (Ireland) Bill [Bill 58]— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,””—(Major Nolan) .. 449 
After short debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill read a second time, and com- 
mitted for To-morrow. 


MOTIONS. 
—a- Qo. 
Potato Oror— 


Select Committee appointed, “to inquire into the best means of diminishing the fre- 
quency and extent of failures in the Potato Crop,”—(Major Nolan.) 


Acrobatic Performances Bill—0Ordered (Mr. Edward Jenkins, Mr. Ashley, Mr. Ritchie, 
Ur. Justin M‘Carthy, Mr. Edge); presented, and read the first time [Bill 66] ee | 


PrRintiIne— 
Select Committee appointed, “to assist Mr. Speaker in all matters which relate to the 
Printing executed by Order of this House, and for the purpose of selecting and 
arranging for Printing, Returns and Papers presented in pepe of Motions made 


by Members of this House :”—List of the Committee 462 
Medical Act (1858) Amendment (No. 3) Bill—Ordered (Lord George Hamilton, 
Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 67] 452 


COMMONS, WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 11. 
QUESTION. 


—oQonr 


InztanpD RevenvE—Cvustoms Re-orcanization At LrvERrPpoor—Question, 
Mr. Tollemache; Answer, Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson .. .. 452 


ORDER OF THE DAY... 


—a Qn — 


Tuz Apprzss In ANSWER TO THE QUEEN’S iat a of Address 
brought up, and read a first and second time << ae 


AFGHANISTAN—EXPENSES OF THE War—Amendment weineatle 


At the end of the eighth ph, to add the words “but humbly desire to express 
our regret that, in view of the declarations that have been made by Your Majesty’s 
Ministers that the war in ‘Afghanistan was undertaken for Imperial purposes, no 


VOL. COL. [rump sznms.] [ce] 
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AFGHANISTAN—EXPENSES OF THE War—continued. 


assurance has been given that the cost incurred in consequence of the renewal of 
hostilities in that Country will not be wholly _—- out of the revenues of India,” 
—(Mr. Faweett) 
Question proposed, ‘That those ‘words be there added : »__ After debate, 
Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Rewer or Distress (InrLanp)—Amendment (Mr. 0’ Donnell) 


It being a quarter of an hour before Six of the clock, the Debate stood 
adjourned till Zo-morrow. 


Gun Licence Act (1870) Amendment Bill—Ordered (Sir Alexander Gordon, Mr. Clare 
Read, Mr, M‘Lagan, Mr. Mark Stewart); presented, and read the first time [Bill 69] 


Inhabited House Duty and Income Tax Bill—Ordered (Mr. Hubbard, Mr. Sampson 
Lloyd, Mr. Leatham, Sir Charles Forster); presented, and read the first time [Bill 70] 


LORDS, THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 12. 
Persia anD Herat—Explanation of Statement, The Earl of Beaconsfield 


Employers Liability Bill (No. 4)— 
Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read 2*,”’—( Zhe Lord Chancellor) 
After short debate, Motion agreed to:—Bill read 2* accordingly, and 
referred to a Select Committee. 
And, on February 26, Committee nominated :—List of the Committee 


Tse Distress iv InzLanp—Question, Observations, Lord Emly ; Reply, 
The Duke of Richmond and Gordon :—Short debate thereon 


Ratrway Onarces AproAp—Morion For A Return— 
Moved, that there be laid before the House 


“A Return of the rate of charges authorized by law, and those actually levied by the 
different railway companies, in the following countries : France, United States of 
America, Russia, Italy, Germany, Austria, — Belgium, Denmark, eee 
Portugal,” — (The Earl of Cork and Orrery) 


After short debate, Motion (by leave of the House) oithdraon: 


COMMONS, THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 12. 
QUESTIONS. 


Oto — 


UnrerormMep Montcorpat Oorrorations — Report or Roya Commission— 
Question, Sir Charles W. Dilke ; Answer, Mr. Assheton Cross 

Parocuiat Cuaritres—City or Lonpon—Report or Royat Commission— 
Question, Mr. W. H. James; Answer, Mr. Assheton Cross 

Ouarrry Expenses AND Accounts Buir—Question, Mr. W. H. J ames; 
Answer, Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson , 

Tue Torres Straits Istanps—Question, Mr. "A. M‘Arthur; Answer, Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach ; 

Arrica (West Coast)—BoMBARDMENT OF OnrrsHa—Questions, Mr. Richard ; 
Answers, Mr. Bourke 4 

Aremy (Inp14)—Kirwee Prize Monzy—Question, Sir John Hay; Answer, 
Mr. E, Stanhope 

GreEceE—BRriGANDAGE IN Acanwaxté—Question, Mr. J. BR. Yorke; Answer, 
Mr. Bourke .. 

Treaty or WASsHINGTON—OANADIAN AND NEWFOUNDLAND Fisnerres— 
Question, Mr. Gourley; Answer, Mr. Bourke 

Brazir—Orams or Brittse Susyecrs—Question, Mr. Anderson ; Answer, 

Mr. Bourke ., = ” oe ov 
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Arnmy—Snort Servick anp Recrvrrina—Question, Sir Henry Havelock ; 
Answer, Colonel Stanley .. 

Curmva—Domestio SzrvirupE at Hone Kone—Questions, Mr. Anderson ; 
Answers, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach os 

Poor Removar—Leaistation—Question, Mr. Synan ; Answer, Mr. Sclater- 
Booth pep 4 

Distress (IRELAND) — Presentuent Sessions — Loans For SANITARY 
Worxs—Questions, Colonel OColthurst, Mr. Shaw; Answers, Mr. J. 
Lowther “ 

FLOGGING IN THE Arwy—Question, Mr. Otway ; Answer, Colonel Stanley 

Looat Loans OommitreE — Question, Mr. Chamberlain; Answer, The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer 

Army — Szconpep Orricers — Question, General Sir George Balfour ; 
Answer, Colonel Loyd Lindsay 

Treaty oF Bertin—Articxe 23 — Evrorzan Turkey — Question, Sir 
George Campbell; Answer, Mr. Bourke .. 

Sovrh Arrica — THe Papers — Question, Mr. Courtney ; Answer, Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beath vs ia 

Boarp oF Works (IRELAND)—OonsoLtpaTron Acts—Question, Mr. P. 
Martin; Answer, Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson 

Distress ( IrELanp)—LonarorD Unton—Question, Mr. J ustin M‘Carthy ; : 
Answer, Mr. J. Lowther .. 

Water Suprry or Loxpon—Lxo1s.aT1on—Question, Mr. "Faweett ; An- 
swer, Mr. Sclater-Booth .. 

Persia AND Herat—Question, Mr. W. Holms; Answer, The Ohancellor 
of the Exchequer és ys a _ 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—aQrn—— 


Tae ApprEss iv ANswER TO THE QuEEN’s SPEECH— 
Order for Further Proceeding on Report of Address [11th Februar read. 
Further Proceeding on the said Report resumed : ee 


Retier or Distress (InELAND)—Amendment proposed, 


At the end of the Address, to add the words ‘We humbly represent to Your Majesty 
that, while wasting the resources and straining the honour of the State in unjust 
aggressions abroad, the Ministry have endangered the peace and neglected the 
interests of the Country at home : 

“That when the attention of Your Majesty’s advisers was called during last Parlia- 
ment to the approaching distress in Ireland, they only replied with insultin 
mockery, and that when the distress deepened, and the inhabitants of the afflic 
districts sought to move public opinion by peaceable meetings, the Government 
adopted an attitude of provocation, and answered the Petitions of the starving 
cultivators by arbitrary arrests and displays of military force 

= pone shores Ministry seek to stir up evil passions and prajedions between the English 

and Irish peoples: 
“That they sedulously describe as seditious and disloyal the Constitutional endea- 
vours of the Irish representatives to establish improved relations between Ireland 
and the other portions of Your Majesty’s Dominions and to bring about a better 
distribution of the legislative work which now overburthens the Imperial Parlia- 
ment: 

“That when any English P; or English politicians seek to promote the removal 
of Irish grievances, they are denounced by the present Ministry to the prejudices 
of the unthinking and unreflecting asthe bad patriots and enemies of England, and 
that there can no longer be a doubt that this policy has been adopted for the purpose 
of obtaining a factious and calamitous success at the approaching General Elections : 

‘And that, therefore, in face of such misconduct, we have no alternative but to 
beseech Your Majesty to dismiss from Your Councils Your present advisers, in 
order to prevent the further practice of abuses more dangerous than open treason 
to the State,”—{Mr. 0’ Donnell.) 


After short debate, Question put:—The House divided; Ayes 12, Noes 
128; Majority 116.—(Div. List, No. 4.) 
Address agreed to :—To be presented by a Councillors. 
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Surrty—Resolved, That this House will, To-morrow, resolve itself into a 
Committee to consider of the Supply to be granted to Her Majesty. 


Ways anp Means—Resolved, That this House will, To-morrow, resolve 
itself into a Committee to consider of the Ways and Means for raising 
the Supply to be granted to Her Majesty. 


























Relief of Distress (Ireland) Bill [Bill 1]— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,”—(MMr. Chancellor of 
the Exchequer) os oe oe -. 5388 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “ That’’ to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “it is inexpedient that any portion of the property accruing to the Commis- 
sioners of Church Temporalities under ‘The Irish Church Act, 1869,’ shall be 
— towards the temporary relief of distress in Ireland, and that the provisions 
of the Bill authorising such advances out of such property cannot be satisfactory ; 
and this House is of opinion that all advances to be made for the purpose of sean | 
os in Ireland shall be made from Imperial resources,’—(Mr. Synan,)—ins 

ereof. 

Question proposed, ‘‘That the words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question : ’’—After debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Main Question put, and agreed to :—Bill read a second time, and committed 

for Monday next. 


Bankruptcy Law Amendment Bill [Bill 37]— 
Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read a second time,”—(Mr. Attorney 
General) a és is +e -. 560 
After short debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill read a second time, and com- 
mitted to a Select Committee. 
And, on February 23, Committee nominated :—List of the Committee .. 567 


Chartered Banks (Colonial) Bill | Bill 4]— 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,”—(Sir Henry Selwin- 
Ibbetson) pe - ss ss .. 567 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the word ‘‘now,” and at the end of 
the Question to add the words ‘‘upon this day six months,”—(Mr. 
Ramsay.) : 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word ‘now’ stand part of the Question: ”’ 
—After short debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Main Question put, and agreed to :—Bill read a second time, and committed 
to a Select Committee. 


And, on February 20, Committee nominated :—List of the Committee .. 577 


Artizans’ and Labourers’ Dwellings Inprovement (Scotland) 
Act (1875) Amendment Bill [Bill 5]— 
Order for Committee read... ys Kt .. 578 
After short debate, Bill considered in Committee :—Bill reported, without 
Amendment ; to be read the third time Zo-morrow. 


Anorznt Monuments [Expznszs ]|— 
Considered in Committee. 








(In the Committee.) 

Resolved, That it is expedient to authorise the payment, out of moneys to be provided 
by Parliament, of all Expenses which may become payable by the Commissioners, 
under the provisions of any Act of the present Session, to provide for the better 
protection of Ancient Monuments. 

Resolution to be reported To-morrow. 
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MOTIONS. 
—O0io— 
Medical Appointments Qualifications Bill—Ordered (Mr. wit Mr. Blenner- 
hassett) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 71] ee 


Epping Forest Act (1878) (Continuance) Bill—Ordered (Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson, 
Mr. Gerard Noel); presented, and read the first time [Bill 73] “a 


Indian Salaries and Allowances Bill—Ordered (Mr. Edward Stanhope, Lord George 
Hamilton) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 72] % se 


LORDS, FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 13. 


Arauan War—A .iecep Severirtizs at CABUL—EXPLANATION OF GENERAL 
Roserts—Observations, Viscount Oranbrook 
Persia AND Herat—Observations, Question, Earl Granville; Reply, The 


Earl of Beaconsfield oS - + np 
Coat Mines —Tae Leyorrr Oortrery Exprostion — Morion FoR AN 
AppREss— 


Moved, That an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty for — of the i 7. 
into the Leycett Colliery explosion,—(The Earl De La Warr) 


After short debate, on Question? Resolved in the Negative. 


Orrick or Recistrar GeneRAL—Dr. Farr—Observations, Question, The 
Marquess of Lothian; Reply, The Earl of Beaconsfield ee 


COMMONS, FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 13. 
QUESTIONS. 


—ojgr— 


Oyprus—Tue Orpinance SvupPERsEDING THE EXTRA-TERRITORIAL JURIS- 
DICTION OF FOREIGN ia atl Sir Charles W. Dilke; An- 
swer, Mr. Bourke 

Retier or Distress actesneniin-Aouanition, Mr. Dilly; Answer, The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer 

East Coast oF ArmcsZanzman—Stavsny—Queston, Mr. isl 
Answer, Mr. W. H. Smith 

Navat DiscrPLing i bacaantngs Mr. Macdonald ; 7 EERE Mr. W. i. 
Smith i 


Army—SovutH es ie AND THE abe ese ol meee 
oF British Troops—Questions, Mr. A. Mills, Mr. J. Holms; arene 


Colonel Stanley ‘ 
Rivers OonsERVANOY Bua-—Lnors.ation—Quoston, Mr. Ate Peel ; 
Answer, Mr. Sclater-Booth ““ per 
Reier or Distress sea a caren The natn wean Answer, Mr. 
J. Lowther .. ‘ 3 


PARLIAMENT—BUSINESS OF THE Hoven—Sorm.x— Question, Mr. Dillwyn ; 

Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer a 
AraHan War—A.tecep SEvERITIES AT Guanes or GENERAL 
Rozerts—Observations, Mr. E. Stanhope ; er Sir Charles W. 
Dilke ; Answer, Mr. E. Stanhope ins 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


OO 






Surrty—Order for Committee read ; Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair : ”— 


Inpra—Porvunak REPRESENTATION — Observations, Sir David Wedder- 
burn; Reply, Mr. E. Stanhope; Observations, Sir George Oampbell .. 593 







CoMMERCE AND Freez Trap—E—Morion ror A Setxct CommitTEE— 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word ‘‘ That’’ to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “a Select Committee be appointed to consider the Commercial Relations at 
present existing between England and Foreign Nations, especially with regard to 
the import of Manufactured Goods from Abroad, as well as the effect caused by our 
system of one-sided so-called Free Trade, with a view (if possible) of permanently 
ameliorating the oes of the wage classes of this Country,’—(Mr. Wheelhouse, ») 
—instead thereof . oe ee 604 


Question proposed, ‘‘That the words ae ae to be left out stand part 
of the Question : ’’—After short debate, Moved, ‘‘ That the Debate be now 
adjourned,” —(Mr. Newdegate) :—After further short debate, Question 
put, and negatived. 

After further debate, Question put, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left 
out stand part of the Question:”—The House divided; Ayes 75, 
Noes 6; Majority 69.—(Div. List, No. 4.) 


Main Question proposed, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do-now leave the Chair : ”— 



































Treaty GUARANTEES — Observations, Question, Sir William Harcourt ; 
Answers, The Attorney General, The Chancellor of the Exchequer .. 638 


Motion, ‘“‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair,” by leave, with- 
drawn :—Committee deferred till Monday next. 


Seed Potatoes (Ireland) (re-committed) Bill [Bill 68]— 
Order for Committee read. 651 
Instruction to the Committee, That they have power to extend the provi- 
sions of the Bill to kinds of seed other than Potato seed. 
Bill considered in Committee. 
After some time spent therein, Committee report Progress ; to sit again 
upon Monday next. 


Szzp (IrELanp) [Apvances ]— 


Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Resolwed, That it is expedient to authorise the payment, out of moneys to be provided by 
Parliament, of any sums of money which may become payable under the provisions 
of any Act of the present Session to enable Guardians of the Poor to borrow money 
for the purpose of procuring Seed for Tenants in Ireland. 

Resolution to be reported upon Monday next. 





Alkali Acts Amendment, &c. Bill—Ordered (Mr. Selater-Booth, Mr. Seeretary core, 
Viscount Sandon, Mr. Sait); presented, and read the first time [Bill 74] + 668 


Poor Law Guardians (Ireland) (Ministers of Religion) Bill—Ordered (Lord 
Edmond Fitemaurice, Mr. Shaw, Mr. Denis O’ Conor) ; presented, and read the first time 
[Bill 75] xs 5 ‘ie eo »» 669 
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Army—Pvurocuase Orricers’ Winows—Question, Observations, The Earl 
of Malmesbury ; Reply, Viscount Bury; Observations, Lord Ellen- 
borough iv 

Army—THe AvxiLIaARY Forcrs—Tue VounTEEr Review — Question, 
Observations, Lord Campbell; Reply Viscount Bury .. os 


Orrick oF THE CLERK OF THE PARLIAMENTS AND OFFICE OF THE GunTLE- 
MAN USHER OF THE Brack Rop— 
Select Committee appointed :—List of the Committee .. ee 


OpposeD Private Biris— 
Committee appointed :—List of the Committee 


Private Buis— 
Standing Orders Committee appointed :—List of the Committee oe 


COMMONS, MONDAY, FEBRUARY 16. 


InpisposiTion or Mr. SrzakER— 

The House being met, the Clerk at the Table informed the House of the 
unavoidable absence of Mr. Speaker, on account of indisposition :— 
Whereupon Mr. Raikes, the Chairman of the Committee of Ways and 
Means, proceeded to the Table as Deputy Speaker, and after Prayers 
counted the House, and, Forty Members being present, took the Chair, 
pursuant to the Standing Order. 


QUESTIONS. 


no 


Crviz Service Wrirers—Question, Sir Joseph M‘Kenna; Answer, The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer 

gar og OrpinancEs—Question, Sir Charles W. Dilke : Answer, Mr. 

ourke 
a ‘Barracks—Question, Mr. ‘Errington ; Answer, Colonel 
tanley 

Inpia—Emicration or Oooxres To La Revnton—Question, ‘Mr. Errington ; : 
Answer, Mr. E. Stanhope .. 

Army—Tae Royat Warrant, Juty, 1879—Rzserve Orricers—Question, 
Colonel Alexander ; Answer, Colonel Stanley 

MASTERS IN Luwacy—APporntMEnt or Mr. Heyry Gaaxtant — Question, 
Mr. Anderson ; Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequ 

Turkey—Hariz Pasta—Questions, Mr. Dillwyn, Mr. Ry mate Answers, 
Mr. Bourke .. 

Arrica (WzsT Coast) —BomBARDMENT OF Onrrsxa—Question, Mr. Richard ; ; 
Answer, Mr. Bourke 

Inp1a—Taz Naca Hux Trrezs—Question, Mr. Dalrymple ; Answer, Mr. 
E. Stanhope .. 

Army — Commissariat AND TRANSPORT Departments — THE Warrant— 
Question, Mr. O’Conor; Answer, Colonel Stanley 

Post OFFICE — INVESTMENTS — Savines i Mr. Faweett ; 
Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer 

IrELanp—‘‘ Home Ruters” Memsers or Tuts Hovskt — - Question, Mr. 
Sullivan ; Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer .. 

Post Orrice——THE New Penny Postace Stamp—Questions, Mr. Thomson 
Hankey ; Answers, Lord John Manners .. 

AFGHANISTAN—PROCLAMATIONS OF GENERAL Roserts—Questions, Sir Charles 
W. Dilke ; Answers, Mr. E. Stanhope 

Crnawan Law (CHanneL IsLanps)— Case oF JAMES Tuomas—Question, 

Mr. Pease; Answer, Mr. Assheton Cross.. va rr 
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Ovstoms Orviz Service Wrirers—Question, Mr. Finigan Answer, The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer 

Granp Junres and PreszntMenr SxEsstons ‘(Inzzanp) — ~ Question, Sir 
Thomas M‘Olure ; Answer, Mr. J. Lowther 

Prisons (IRELAND) — Axsoxition oF Spike Istanp Convior Prison — 
Question, Mr. O’Connor Power; Answer, Mr. J. Lowther 

Home Rurze—Personal Explanation, Viscount Castlereagh ; Observations, 
The Marquess of Hartington - oe ee 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—H Qrn— 


Relief of Distress (Ireland) Bill [Bill 1]— 
Order for Committee read :—Moved, ‘‘ That Mr. Deputy Speaker do now 
leave the Chair,”—( Hr. Chancellor of the Exchequer) .. 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word ‘‘That” to the end of the om ger in order to add the 
words ‘‘ it is inexpedient that any portion of the accruing to the Commis. 
sioners of Church Temporalities under ‘ The Irish Ghusch A Act, 1869,’ shall be ap — 
towards the temporary relief of distress in Ireland, and that the provisions 0 
Bill authorizing such advances out of such property cannot be satisfactory ; ind 

- this mtr a of tothe persone that all advances to be made for the purpose of relieving the 

should be made from Imperial resources,”—(Mr. Synan,)—instead 
ome ter 

Question proposed, “That the words proposed to be left out stand part 

of the Question :’’—After long debate, Question put:—The House 
divided ; Ayes 126, Noes 34; Majority 92.—(Div. List, No. 6.) 

Main Question, “That Mr. Deputy Speaker do now leave the Chair,” 

ut, and agreed to :—Bill considered in Committee 

Ater’ long time spent therein, Committee report Progress ; to sit again 
To-morrow. 


Seed Potatoes (Ireland) (re-committed) Bill [Bill 58)— 
Bill considered in Committee [Progress 13th February] 
Bill reported ; as amended, to be considered To-morrow. 


Ancient Monuments Bill [Bill 51]— 
Bill considered in Committee hia oi os 
After short time spent therein, [House counted out. } 


LORDS, TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 17. 


PaRLIAMENTARY Rerortinec — Tue Hovse or Lorps— Question, Lord 
Sudeley ; Answer, The Earl of Beaconsfield 

Tur TRIPARTITE TREATY OF 1856—Observations, Question, Earl Granville ; : 
Reply, The Earl of Beaconsfield :—Short debate thereon 


Private Brus— 


All petitions relating to Standing Orders which shall be presented during the present 
Session referred to the Standing Orders Committee, unless otherwise ordered. 


COMMONS, TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 17. 
PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


Qo — 
Gaslight and Coke, Commercial Gas, and South Metropolitan Gaslight and 
Coke Companies Bill (by Order)— 
Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read a second time,”—(Mr. Alderman 
Cotton) oe is. A. 
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Gaslight and Coke, Commercial Gas, and South Metropolitan Gaslight and Coke Companies 
Bill (by Order)—continued. 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the word “now,” and at the end of 
the Question to add the words “upon this day six months,’’—( Colonel 
Makins.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word ‘ now’ stand part of the Question:’ 
—After short debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Main Question put, and agreed to:—Bill read a second time, and com- 
mitted. 


QUESTIONS. 


— oor 


Tue Inpian Press — NewspareR CoRRESPONDENTS IN THE Fietp — 
Question, Sir Charles W. Dilke; Answer, Mr. E. Stanhope a 

Museum or Narvrat History, Sovurn Kensineron—Question, Mr. J. 
Holms; Answer, Mr. Gerard Noel ‘aia és 

SLAVE Tason (Consoripation) Act—Disposat or SLAvEs—Question, Mr. 
Anderson ; Answer, Mr. W.H.Smith .. ‘% ch 

Pasrsamenr — Quatzescarion oF Vorzrs, Miprora1an—Questions, Mr. 
Hardcastle ; Answers, The Lord Advocate an ia 

Recuntation oF Ramways Acts — Toe Ramway Commiss1IoneRs — 
Question, Mr. Monk; Answer, Mr. J. G. Talbot 

Rovmania — THE Iuws — Question, Mr. Mexjenmnt Simon; Answer, The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer a es 

Eeyrt — Frvanc—E—InTERNATIONAL Coarareston oF LiquipaTion—Question, 
Sir Charles W. Dilke ; Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer .. 

Morocoo—OvuTBREAK AT Fez—Question, Mr, — Simon; Answer, 
Mr. Bourke ., es ; “ 


ParLiAMENT — PrivireceE— Mr. Pxurmsorz—Question, Observations, Sir 
Charles Russell; Reply, Mr. Plimsoll .. ee 
Moved, ‘‘ That the publication of printed placards throughout the City of Westminster, 
represen’ the part taken by Sir Charles Russell, the Member for the said City, in 
= proceedings of this House as ‘inhuman’ and ‘ degrading,’ injuriously reflects 
mn the said Member, is an attempt to coerce and intimidate him in the discharge 
of his duties, and a breach of the Privileges of this House,”—(Sir Charles Russell.) 


After short debate, Moved, ‘‘ That the Debate be now adjourned,” —( The 
Marquess of Hartington : :)—After further short debate, Question put, 
and agreed to ;—Debate adjourned till Friday. 


Supreme Oovrt or JupicaturgE Acrs—Tue Assizzs—Question, Sir we 
James; Answer, Mr. Assheton Cross 


Poor Law ga es os ital ada Sir ‘ine Gaudi 5 
Answer, Mr. Assheton Cross ms 

Army—LrxEps CAVALRY Bannaoxs— Question, ‘Wheslhouss: Answer, 
Colonel Stanley ‘ 

Post Orrice SAvines Baki-LQuestion; Mr. Wait ; asiies, Lord Sahin 
Manners Ay: es os an ee 


MOTIONS. 


—ai0io— 


Boroven FranonisE (InELAND)—RESOLUTION— 

Moved, *‘That the restricted nature of the Borough Franchise in Ireland as compared 
with that existing in England and in Scotland is a subject deserving the immediate 
attention of Parliament, with a view of establishing a fair and just equality of the 
franchise in the three countries,’ —(Mr. Meldon) .. are 
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Boroven Francurse (IrELAND)—Resotvtion—continued. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leaye out from the word ‘‘ That’’ to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “itis inexpedient to deal with the question of lowering the franchise in Tre- 
land,’’—(Mr. Charles Lewis,)—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, “That the words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question :”—After long debate, Question put:—The House 
divided ; Ayes 188, Noes 242 ; Majority 54.—(Div. List, No. 10.) 

Main Question, as amended, put, and agreed to. 


Licensing Laws Amendment Bill— 
Considered in Committee Ei i% <m 


Moved, “ That the Chairman be directed to move the House, that leave be given to ‘li 
in a Bill to amend the Licensing Laws,”—(Mr. Staveley Hill.) 


After short debate, Question put:—The Committee divided; Ayes 208, 
Noes 7; Majority 201.—(Div. List, No. 11.) 

Resolution reported :—Bill ordered (Ur. Stavel ae Mr. Mundella, Mr. 
Isaac); presented, and read the first time | Bill 76.] 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 


0.0. — 


Seed Potatoes (Ireland) Bill [Bills 48, 68)— 


Bill, as amended, considered .. 
After short debate, Bill read the third time ; " TRitle amended :—Bill passed, 
' with an amended Title. 


MOTIONS. 
: SON oor 
Metropolis Improvement Schemes Modification Provisional Orders Bill— 
Ordered (Sir Matthew Ridley, Mr. psi Cross) ; Sige and read the first time 
[Bill 77} ie . 
Charities (Ireland) Bill—Ordered ta. Meldon, Mr. pearen Siciltehae and read the 
first time [Bill 78] .. ee we we ae 


Sale of Intoxicating Liquors on Sunday (No. 2) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Pease, Viscount 
Castlereagh, Mr. Tremayne); presented, and read the first time [Bill 79] is 


Contacious Diszases Acts— 


Select Committee re-appointed, “to inquire into the Contagious Diseases Acts, 1866— 
1869, their Administration, Operation, and Effect : ”—List of the Committee ‘ 


Common Law Procedure and Judicature Acts Amendment Bill—Ordered 
(Mr. Gregory, Mr. Waddy, Mr. ee Mr. eee presented, _ read the first 
time [Bill 80] o. ; fs ve 


COMMONS, WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 18. 
ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


“> Qen— 
QurEn’s SprrcH—Hzr Maszsty’s ANSWER TO THE ADDRESS reported o* 


Leases Bill [Bill 30]— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,’—(Mr. Marten) _. 
Amendment proposed, to leave out the word ‘‘ now,” and at the end of the 
Question to add the words “ upon this day six ‘months,”"—(Mr. Alder- 
man Cotton.) 
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[ February 18.] 
Leases Bili—continued. 


Question proposed, “‘ That the word ‘now’ stand part of the Question : ” 
—After short debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Main Question put, and agreed to:—Bill read a second time, and com- 


mitted to a Select Committee. 


And, on March 2, Committee nominated :—List of the Committee 


Municipal Corg orations (Property Qualification Abolition) 


Bill [Bill 


Moved, ‘‘ That nie Bill be now read a second time,” —( Mr. Mundelia) 
After short debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill read a second time, and com- 
mitted for Tuesday next. 


Commons Act (1876) Amendment Bill [Bill 61]— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,” —( Hr. Mundella) 
After short debate, Motion agreed to:—Bill read a second time, and com- 
mitted for Wednesday next. 





Stanhope 


LORDS, THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 19. 


Rattway Braxes—Question, Earl De La Warr; Answer, Lord Henniker 


Rvussta—Tue Exprosion aT THE Winter Patace—Question, Observations, 
Earl Granville; Reply, The Earl of Beaconsfield _ 


COMMONS, THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 19. 
QUESTIONS. 


—o0o—— 


TABLE OF CONTENTS. 


Artizans and Labourers Dwellings Improvement ( cere we 
Act (1875) Amendment Bill (No. 8)— 
Moved, ** That the Bill be now read 2*,”—( Zhe Earl Beauchamp) 


Motion agreed to:—Bill read 2* accordingly, and committed to  Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on Monday next. 


Pustic Hearts — Tricntnosis— Scoot Sur ‘‘ Cornwatt’’—Question, 
Observations, Lord Thurlow ; Reply, Earl Beauchamp 


Rewer or Disrress (IrEtanp)—Question, Observations, The Earl of 
Donoughmore, Lord Oranmore and Browne; Reply, The Duke of Rich- 
mond and Gordon ° 


Local Courts of Bankruptcy (Ireland) Bill [#.1.]—Presented (The Lord Chancellor) ; 
read 1# (No. 11) ,, “ 


ArGgHANIsTAN — Tue Exrcutions at Casut— Question, Sir Charles W. 
Dilke ; Answer, Mr. E. Stanhope 

Axmy—Rerurn or Courts Manrziar—Question, Sir Patrick O’Brien ; . 
Answer, Colonel Loyd Lindsay 

Poor Law (IrELanD)—THE UNION oF Bartrmpono—Question, Mr. Biggar; 
Answer, Mr. J. Lowther 

Russta AND WesTERN AsIA—LIEUTENANT Cnene Mitenneoks.Qnebitas, 
Mr. Grant Duff; Answers, The Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. E. 
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[February 19.] 


Rz-Disrarsution or Szats—Corrvupr Praoriors AT 1 ili aaaeante 
Mr. Milbank ; Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer 

Cramaat Law—Oasz or Epwarp fangs Mem Mr. Osborne Morgan ; 
Answer, Mr. Assheton Oross 

Ovstom Hovsz Rz-orcanizaTIon—Question, Mr. Pease ; ‘Anse: Sir Henry 
Selwin-Ibbetson 

Monetary ConFERENCE (Panms)—Stiyan—Question, Sir Geoorge Campbell 
Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer ° 

Arcuanistan—THEe War—MIziTary tt eG OR Mr. Gourley; 
Answer, Mr. E. Stanhope 

Tourkey—Ano1o-TurkisH ConvENTION (Arromrncenr OF Orvroms)—Hanz 
PasHa—Question, Mr. Rylands; Answer, Mr. Bourke 

Toe Merropouiran Porice— Pay ann CRATE ec nortion: Mr. 
W. M. Torrens; Answer, Mr. Assheton Cross x 

Avstria—ReEticious Prerszcution 1n Bonem1a—Question, Mr. FEE 
W. M‘Arthur; Answer, Mr. Bourke 

Navy—Tue Royar saa eesti ete — Price ; Aoenren, Mr. W. 
H. Smith 

EpvoaTIonaL Rurvrws—Question, Sir Ughtred Kay-Shuttloworth Answer, 
Lord George Hamilton ; 

Distress (IrELAND)—NezwossTLE WEST AND Loxpoxpxnny—Questions, 
Mr. O’Donnell; Answers, Mr. J. Lowther ‘ us 

Turkey — Anoio-TurkisH OoNVENTION (APPOINTMENT OF OFFICERS) -— 
Keamit Pasoa—Question, Mr. Pease; Answer, Mr. Bourke > 

Boarp or Works (IRELAND)—OLarE Castix Harsour AND ee 
Mr. Finigan; Answer, Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson 

Post OFFIcE CSAP TEAR NY: Mr. Sullivan ; Answer, Lord 
John Manners 

Criuinat Law—ApMission oF hecamee AT ‘Benowenes—Question, Mr. 
Hibbert ; Answer, Mr. Assheton Cross 

Satz oF Foop anp Darvas Act, 1875—ConpDEMNED Pas-~<Question, Mr. 
Anderson; Answer, Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson 

Rewer or Distress (IrELAND)—Kitxenny Union—Questions, Mr. P. 
Martin; Answers, Mr. J. Lowther 

Post remit i FOR ee Colonel Naghton Aeodes, 
Lord John Manners : re 

Cuurcnh oF Enoranp—Sare or Livines — ats Boiss: Odiawnsitos— 
Question, Mr. Leatham ; Answer, Mr. Assheton Cross .. 


Russ1a—Tue Expiosion aT THE WINTER PatacE—Question, The iiiaigiaien 
of Hartington ; Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer : 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—aor 


Relief of Distress (Ireland) Bill [Bill 1}— 
Bill considered in Committee [Progress 16th February] .. 
mt long time spent therein, Committee report Progress; to sit again 
0-morrow. 


_.Ancient Monuments Bill [Bill 51]— 


Bill considered in Committee .. ; 
After short time spent therein, Bill reported ; as amended, to be considered 
To-morrow. 
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MOTIONS. 


—onQror—— 


Glebe Loan (Ireland) Amendment Act (1878) Amendment Bill—Ordered (Mr. 
Errington, Mr. O’ Conor, Mr. Dease); presented, and read the firsttime [Bill 81] +s 1020 


Parliamentary Franchise Bill—Ordered (Mr. Elliot, Mr. Hunter Rodwell, Mr. 
Serjeant Spinks); presented, and read the first time [Bill 82] fie ee 1020 


Medical Act (1858) Amendment (No. 3) Bill— 
Ordered, That the Select Committee on Medical Act (1858) Amendment (No. 3) Bill do 
consist of Seventeen Members :—List of the Committee ei a3 


































KiroHen AND REFRESHMENT Rooms (Hovsz or Commons)— 
Ordered, That a Standing Committee be appointed to control the arrangements of the 
Kitchen and Refreshment Rooms, in the department of the Serjeant at Arms attend- 
ing this House :—List of the Committee ie és +» 1020 i 


es Oe 


General Police and Improvement (Scotland) Provisional Order (Broughty 
Ferry) Bill—Ordered (The Lord Advocate, Mr. Secretary Cross); presented, and read 


the first time [Bill 83] ee an ee es 1020 


LORDS, FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 20. : 


AFGHANISTAN—THE Poticy oF THE GoVERNMENT—ADDRESS FOR PAPERs— 

Moved, That an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty for Copy of any Corre- 

spondence found at Cabul between the late Ameer Shere Ali Khan and the Russian 
Authorities in Turkestan or St. Petersburgh,—(The Duke of Argyll) «» 1021 


After long debate, Motion (by leave of the House) withdrawn. 


COMMONS, FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 20. 
PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


sisi / 
ProvistonaL OrDER Brrts—ResotvTion— 

Ordered, That all Bills for confirming Provisional Orders or Certificates shall be set 
down for consideration, each day, in a separate List, after the Private Business, and 
arranged in the same order as that prescribed by the Standing Orders for Private 
Bills; and every such Bill, when or so far as it is unopposed, shall after the Second 


Reading stand referred to the Committee constituted by Standing Order for unopposed 
Private Bills, and shall be subject to the same Rules and Orders of the House, so 


CE SANS a SRE MRSS 


SAA apoE ne $y 


far as they are applicable,—(The Chairman of Ways and Means) .. -« 1098 
QUESTIONS. ' 
Or 0c i 
MercantrtE Marwe—Licuts or Fisnina Vessers at Sza—Question, j 
Sir Edward Watkin; Answer, Viscount Sandon oe .. 1099 
War Orrick Recuration Aor, 1878—Question, Sir Charles W. Dilke; ; 
Answer, Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson aid +“ .. 1099 | 
TurkEy—Provinciat OonstirutTions or European TurkEy—Question, Sir } 
George Campbell; Answer, Mr. Bourke .. ee .. 1100 
ReEcvuaTion oF Ramways Act, 1871—Question, General Sir George 
Balfour ; Answer, Viscount Sandon 3 so -» 1101 q 


Customs RE-oRGANIZATION—Question, Mr. Fry; Answer, Sir Henry Selwin- 
Ibbetson ee ee ee ee ee 1102 
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[ February 20.]} Page 
Royat Commission on AcricutturaAL Disrress—Question, Mr. J. W. 
Barclay ; Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer .. ~. 1102 
Navy—Txue Royat Marrmes—Question, Mr. Anderson; Answer, Mr. 
W. H. Smith. bi es -. 1108 
Tehine-—Mviini or Mr. Octz—Question, Mr. H. Samuelson; Answer, 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer - .. 1104 
Sucar Bovuntres—NecoriatTions with ForEIGN Powuns-=-Qutetion, Mr. 
Hanbury; Answer, Mr. Bourke site .. 1104 
Inp1a Stock—Powers or Atrorney—Question, Mr. Freshfield ; Answer, 
Mr. E. Stanhope .. 1104 
Toe Navy Rerccarns—Questioa: Captain Pim; Aneel, Mr. W. H. 
Smith i e's .. 1105 
Sours Arrica—Tue Zuiv Wan—Tue Dubparotiie—-Gusstion, Sir Edward 
Watkin ; Answer, Colonel Stanley te .. 1106 
PaRLIAMENT—Business oF THE Hovsze—Question, Mr. Biggar; Answer, 
Mr. Newdegate .. 1106 
Army—Tue Troops In Bours Aviat —Quédton: Sir Walter B. 
Barttelot; Answer, Colonel Stanley = ws .. 1106 


TretAnp—THE Commissioners or Nationa EpvcATION—FEMALE EDUCATION 
in Gatway—Questions, Mr. P. Martin; Answers, Mr. J. Lowther .. i107 


Irish Poor Law Unions anp THE Szep Suprty Bui—Question, Major 
Nolan; Answer, Mr. J. Lowther o ay Sy Se 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


+o tree 
PaRLIAMENT—PRrIvitEGE—Mr. Prisorr— 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Complaint made to the 
House [17th February |:—Question again proposed :—Debate resumed 1108 

After short debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Moved, ‘‘ That, in the opinion of this House, the conduct of the honourable Member for 
Derby in publishing printed placards denouncing the part taken by two honourable 
Members of this House in the proceedings of the House was calculated to intexfere 
with the due discharge of the duties of a Member of this House, and is a breach of 
its Privileges :—But this House, having regard to the withdrawal by the honourable 
Member for Derby of the expressions to which the honourable Member for Westmin- 
ster has drawn its attention, is of opinion that no further action on its part is neces- 
sary,” —(Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer.) 

After short debate, Previous Question proposed, ‘‘That that Question be 
now put,”—(Sir William Harcourt :)—After further debate, Previous 
Question put :—The House divided; Ayes 189, Noes 127; Majority 62. 
—(Div. List, No. 16.) 

Main Question put :—The House divided ; Ayes 182, Noes 116; Majority 
66.—(Div. List, No. 17.) 


Busmvzss oF THE Hovsz (Orpzer in Desatz)—Resotvtions (Mz. Newve- 
GATE)—Question, Mr. Newdegate; Answer, The Chancellor of the 


Exchequer .. a es S .. 1158 
Relief of Distress (Ireland) Bill [Bill 1]— 
Bill considered in Committee [ Progress 19th February] 1159 


After short time spent therein, Bill reported ; as amended, to be considered 
on Monday next, and to be printed. [Bill 84.] 





Turnerke Acts Continuance Act, 1879— 


Select Committee appointed, “ to inquire into the Fifth Schedule of ‘ The Annual Turn- 
pike. Acts Continuance Act, 1879 ;’ ’—List of the Committee eee «+ 1168 
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LORDS, MONDAY, FEBRUARY 23. 


Settled Land Bill— 

Conveyancing and Law of Property Bill— 
Solicitors Remuneration Bill— 
Limitation of Actions Bill— 

Bill for facilitating sales, leases, and other dispositions of settled land, 
and for promoting the execution of improvements thereon : 

Bill for simplifying and improving the practice of conveyancing, and for 
vesting in trustees, mortgagees, and others, various powers commonly 
conferred by provisions inserted in settlements, mortgagees, wills, and 
other instruments; and for amending in various particulars the law of 

roperty ; and for other purposes : 

Bill for making better A peony respecting the remuneration of solicitors 
in conveyancing, and other non-contentious business: And 

Bill for amending the law relating to the limitation of actions— Presented 
(The Lord Chancellor) és és -. 1164 

After short debate, Bills read ro (Nos. 14, 15, 16, and 17.) 


Seeds (Ireland) Bill (No. 10)— 
Moved, ‘‘That the House do now resolve itself into Committee —_ 
the said Bill,” ag peek Lord President) ‘ oe 1182 
Motion agreed to; House in Committee accordingly. 
Amendments made; the Report thereof to be received Zo-morrow; and 
Bill to be printed, as amended. (No. 18.) 


COMMONS, MONDAY, FEBRUARY 23. 
NOTICE OF RESOLUTIONS. 


—+ on Om — 


Busiwzss oF THE House (Onper 1x Desate)— Notice of Resolutions, The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer b> es .. 1188 


QUESTIONS. 


— a0. — 

Warer Svurrry (Merrorouis) — Questions, Mr. Fawcett; Answers, Mr. 

Assheton Cross 1184 
Water Surrry (EngLanp AND Waxzs)—Question, Mr. Monk; Answer, Mr. 

Sclater-Booth . 1185 
RaItways AND Oanars—Taroven ‘Rares—Question, Mr. "Arthur Peel; 

Answer, Viscount Sandon... . 1185 
Treaty or Beruin—Anticie 44— RovMania— Question, Mr. Serjeant 

Simon; Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer ee . 1186 
Ormmat Law—Exxcurion at MancuEsteER—Question, Mr. — Answer, 

Mr. Assheton Cross o% . 1187 
LanDLorD AND TENANT (IRELAND) — Noricz ro Quit — ~ Question, The 

O’ Donoghue; Answer, Mr. J. Lowther .. . 1188 
ConGRESS OF Brrrin—Prorocon 18—OrTToMAN BonpHotpers—Question, 

Mr. Rylands ; Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer . 1189 
ImpRIsONMENT FoR Drest—LexaisLation—Question, Mr. Anderson ; Answer, 

Mr. Assheton Cross P 1190 
MonicrpaL CorPorations—Lkotsrs7t0n— Question, Mr. Richard ; Answer, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer 1190 
Mines Act, 1872— EmpPiLoyMEnT oF Boys im Muvzs — Question, Mr. 

Macdonald ; Answer, Mr. Assheton Cross ~ 1191 


Coat Mines—Tue Leyorrr OoLuEry ExpPLoston—Question, Mr. Mac- 


donald; Answer, Mr. Assheton Cross .. o% -» 1191 
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[February 23.) 
Post Orrice—PrivatTe TeLEcRAPH WrirEsS—Questions, Mr. Gray ; Answers, 
Lord John Manners , ‘a ve as 


Looat GovERNMENT Boarp (insta) — Question, Mr. Gray ; Answer, Mr. 
J. Lowther .. op 
Prisons (IRELAND) Lites Biemeeaiite AND Gan: Surczons—Question, Mr. 
Errington ; Answer, Mr. J. Lowther by se ie 


APPOINTMENT OF THE RecisTRAR GENERAL—Dr. Farr—Question, Mr. 
Lyon Playfair; Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer 


Crry or Lonpon—GratTvITIEs To OFFICERS OF THE CebirinaeibdeQina: 
tion, Mr. W. H. James; Answer, Mr. Assheton Cross .. 


Rewer oF Distress Cinmtsrs)—Questions, Mf Mr. Mitchell Peery, Mr. iyi 
Answers, Mr. J. Lowther 

Sours Arrica—BasvToLanD—Questions, Mr. ‘Cherabacledn Answers, Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach Me 

wae ga 8. “‘ Wrvzrn ”—Question, Copiain Pim ; Answer, Mr. W. H. 

Army—Sovrn Avarca—Atrecxp Mrocompvor OF Tnoore— Question, Mr. 
Whitwell ; Answer, Colonel Stanley 


TurkeEy—Mourper or Mr. Ocre—Question, Mr. H. Siinisctiavhi Answer, 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer 


Greece—CarTurE oF OoLonEL AND Mrs. SyncE By ite Bey eRe ay 
Mr. H. Samuelson ; Answer, Mr. Bourke - 


MOTIONS. 


—_—oQo— 


PARLIAMENT—PRIVILEGE—INTERFERENCE OF Prrers in Exxorions—Hown. 
Masor Jooztyn—ReEsoitvutTion— 

Moved, “That the language of Major J eg ee Bere lained of to this House is a Breach 
of Privilege, and that the conduct of the ogan as — of to the House 

is also a Breach of the Privileges of this - ’—(Mr. Sullivan) . 
Previous Question proposed, “‘That that Question be now put, (Sir 
William Harcourt :)—After short debate, Previous Question put :—The 
House divided ; Ayes 15, Noes 229; Majority 214.—(Div. List, No. 18.) 


PaRLIAMENT—PRIVILEGE—LonpDoN NEwsPAPERS—RESOLUTION— 


Moved, “ That the article entitled ‘Our Brilliant Brethren’ in the ‘ World’ of the 18th 
instant, and the articles in the ‘Morning Advertiser’ of the 6th, 13th, 20th, and 21st 
instant, the ‘ Daily Telegraph ’ of the 9th, 12th, 13th, and 23rd instant, and the ‘Pall 
Mall Gazette’ of the 21st instant, read to this House, contain breaches of the Privi- 
leges of this House,’’—(Mr. 0’ Donnell) as des ah 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “That’’ to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “this House do now proceed to the Orders of the Day,”—(Mr. Chancellor of the 
Exchequer.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Question : ’—After short debate, Ou estion put, and negatived. 
Words added :—Main Question, as amended, put, and agreed to. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
Sa Qo 
Relief of Distress (Ireland) Bill [Bill 84]— 


Bill, as amended, considered .. 
After short debate, Bill read the third time, and passed. 
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es, 
Criminal Code Bill [Bill 2]— 
1 Moved, “That the Bill be now read a second time,”’—(Mr. Attorney 
General) .. 1236 
2 After short debate, Question put, and agreed to :—Bill read a second time, 


Moved, ‘‘ That the said Bill be referred to a Select Committee —( Mr. 
Attorney General :)—~Question put, and agreed to :—Bill referred to a 
2 Select Committee. 


. SUPPLY—considered in Committee—Crvit Service SuprLemEentary Esti- 
MATES, 1879-80, 
8 (In the Committee.) 
Crass I.—Pusitic Worxs anp Burxprines. 
4 1.) £2,924, Royal Palaces.—After short debate, Vote agreed to .., .» 1248 
2. $300, Marlborough House.—After short debate, Vote agreed to -» 1260 


3.) £6, 500, Royal Parks and Pleasure Gardens. 
4.) £6,700, Public Buildings. 
5.) £1, 400, Furniture of Public Offices. 


__ 
or 
QQ 


6 (6.) £150, Metropolitan Police Court Buildings. 
4.) £36, 404, New Courts of Justice and Offices.—After short debate, Vote agreed to 1261 
6 8.) Motion made, and Question’proposed, “‘ That a Supplementary sum, not exceed- 


ing £11,111, be granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of ode yment during the year ending on the 31st day of March 1880, for 
p 


7 the Erection, airs, and Maintenance of the several Public Buildings under the 
Department of the Commissioners of Public Works in Ireland ”’ 1256 
Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘“‘ That a Supplementary sum, not exceeding i 
8 £9,071, be granted, &c.,”—(Mr. O’ Shaughnessy :)—After short debate, Motion, by i 
leave, withdrawn. 4 
Original Question again proposed .. oe oe 1258 
After short debate, me al Question ut, and agreed to. 
(9.) £5,000, Shannon tion. ~ After” short debate, Vote agreed to 1261 


(10.) £8,386, Diplomatio an Consular Buildings. —After short debate, Vote agreed to 1262 


Sane 


Crass II.—Sanaries AnD ExpEnsEs or Pustic DEPARTMENTS. 


(11.) £1,250, Treasury.—After short debate, Vote agreed to rs io: 2 
.) £2, "400, Foreign Office.—After short debate, Vote agreed to 1266 i 
i 3-) Motion eal and Question proposed, “ That a Supplementary sum, not exceed- i 
8 ing £2,921, be granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge which will come in i 
course of payment during the year ending on the aist day of March 1880, for the 4 
Salaries and Expenses of the Charity Commission for England and Wales ” 1267 


Moticn made, and Question proposed, “That a Supplementary sum, not exceeding 
£1,921, be granted, &c.,”"—(Mr. James :)—After short debate, Motion, by leave, 
withdrawn. 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 

Moved, “ That the Chairman do report Progress, and ask leave to sit again,” —(Mr. 
Monk : )—After short debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


oer cman eenmpmen at 


(14.) £1,085, Civil Service Commission.—After short debate, Vote agreed to fs... 1271 
(15.) £16, 763, Local Government Board.—After short debate, Vote agreed to a0, : SOV1 : 
(16.) £600, National Debt Office. , ‘ 
4 Resolutions to be reported Zo-morrow; Committee to sit again upon q 
Wednesday. 
. 
Ancient Monuments Bill [Bill 51]— 1 
Bill, as amended, considered .. Pe ‘Mi -. 1274 i 


Bill to be read the third time Zo-morrow. } 


MOTIONS, 


: Oe ‘ 
Census Bill—Ordered (Mr. Sclater-Booth, Mr. Secretary Cross, Mr. Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, Mr. Sait); presented, and read the first time [Bill 85] .. oe 1275 


Census (Scotland) Bill—Ordered (The Lord Advocate, Mr. Secretary Cross); presented, 
and read the first time [Bill 86] oe ee ee ee 1275 


VOL. CCL. [rump szenms.] [e ] 
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Loans ror Loca Worxs— 

Select Committee appointed, “to inquire into the system under which Loans for Local 
Works are now advanced out of the Consolidated Fund, or on the security of the 
Consolidated Fund; and to Report :— 

1. Whether the system hitherto in force has been conducted without loss to the Exche- 
quer, pointing out, if there has been loss, the causes which have led to it: 

2. Whether it is clear that the present system, if continued, will be carried on without 
loss to the Exchequer or injury to the public credit : 

8. Whether further facilities might not with advantage be given to local authorities so 
as to enable them to borrow, upon their own local security, without having recourse 
to the Exchequer; and whether any, and if so, what amendments are required in 
‘The Local Loans Act, 1875,’ ’’—(Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer.) 

And, on March 5, Committee nominated :—List of the Committee «. 1275 













































LORDS, TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 24. 


Companies Acts Amendment Bill (No. 9)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*,’”’—( The Lord Aberdare) . {4276 
After short debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill read 2* accordingly, and com- 
mitted to a Committee of the Whole House on Thursday the 11th of 
March next. 


Exercution In On#EETHAM PrIsoON—ADDRESS FOR A PAPER— 


Motion for an Address for— 

Copy of the presentment of the jury empanelled to sit on the body of William Cassidy, 
executed in Cheetham Prison, with respect to the admission of reporters to the 
prison,—( The Lord Houghton) ie 54 si +. 1277 


Motion agreed to. 


COMMONS, TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 24. 
PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


—ornnn — 
Liverpool Corporation Water Bill (by Order)— 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time ” i 6s°4878 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the word “now,” and at the end of 
the Question to add the words ‘“‘upon this day six months,”—(Jr. 
Rowley Hill.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word ‘ now’ stand part of the Question : ” 
—After debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Main Question put, and agreed to :—Bill read a second time. 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be referred to a Select Committee of nine Members, Five to be 
nominated by the House and Four by the Committee of Selection, and that such of 
the Petitioners as shall have presented their Petitions against the Bill may, if they 
think fit, be heard before such Committee by their Counsel,’’—(Mr. Sclater-Booth.) 


Motion agreed to. 


Ordered, That such of the Petitioners as shall have presented their Petitions against the 
Bill onor before the 1st day of March next may, if they think fit, be heard before such 
Committee by their Counsel, and Counsel may be heard in support of the Bill against 
such Petitions. 

That it be an Instruction to the Committee, that they have power to inquire into and 
report upon the present and prospective sufficiency of the water supply of the district 
which the Corporation of Liverpool are authorized to supply, and into the existence 

of any other available source of supply; and whether, having regard to the various 

interests affected by the scheme, and to the present and prospective requirements of 
the population in the Severn Valley as to water supply, fishing, navigation, and the 
scouring effect of floods, compulsory powers should be given to take water from the 

River Vyrnwy and its tributaries; pl if so, to what extent, and under what con- 

ditions, as to compensation water, or otherwise; and also what provisions are requisite 

for enforcing and securing such conditions,’’—(Mr. Sclater-Booth.) 
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—o7Qren— 
Sza Fisnerres Commission—Trawt on Beam Pee Lord 
Elcho; Answer, Viscount Sandon .. 1295 
Minne Accrpents Commiss1on—Question, Mr. Macdonald ; Answer, Mr. 
Assheton Cross -. 1295 
Army—RzGutaTion oF CoRRESPONDENTS IN THE Frerp—Questions, Mr. 
Hopwood; Answers, Colonel Stanley .. ... 1296 
Satmon Fisneries—Tue Sotway Fisperres—Question, Mr. EB S. Howard ; 
Answer, Mr. Assheton Cross ~. 1297 
Post Orrice—Post Orrice Savines Bank Recvrations—Question, Mr. 
Hibbert; Answer, Lord John Manners .. a. 3297 
TuRKEY—CAPTURE oF CoLonEL SYNGE BY Bricanps—Questions, Mr. H. 
Samuelson; Answers, Mr. Bourke .. 1299 
Ovprus—TuRKIsH NEwsPaPERS—Question, Mr. H. Samueleon ; Answer, 
Mr. Bourke .. be ct ot .. 1800 
MOTIONS. 
—-0ie— 


PrivitzcE oF PARLIAMENT—IMMUNITY FROM Aner Resa 


Moved, ‘That the privilege of Immunity from Arrest, now enjoyed by Peers and 
Members of Parliament, is not for the public good, and ought to be abolish 


(Mr. Blake) ‘e ss ee oe 1300 
Amendment proposed, 
To leave out from the word ‘ t” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 


words ‘‘ in the opinion of this House, it is not advisable to extend the liability of any i 
class of Her Majesty’s subjects to arrest or imprisonment for debt, but that it is i 
advisable for the honour and dignity of this House that provision should be made for 
the immediate vacation of his seat by any Member who may become bankrupt or 

otherwise arrange or compound with his creditors under the Bankruptcy Laws,’— 

(Mr. Charles Lewis,)—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part 4 
of the Question : ’’—After short debate, Question put:—The House q 
divided ; Ayes 111, Noes 128; Majority 17. —(Div. ist, No. 21.) ; 

Question, ‘‘ That those words be there added,”’ put, and negatived. 


PARLIAMENT—DuRATION OF PARLIAMENT—RESOLUTION— 


Moved, “‘ That, in the opinion of this House, the duration of any future Parliament 
should not exceed five years,”’—(Mr. John Holms) .. “e -- 1316 


Amendment proposed, ‘ 

To leave out from ‘the word ‘‘ House ”’ to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words ‘‘ the Septennial Act has been satisfactory in its operation, and ought not to 
be repealed,’’—( Colonel Alexander,)— instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question:’’—After short debate, Question put:—The House 
divided ; Ayes 60, Noes 110; Majority 50.—(Div. List, No. 22.) 

Words added :—Main Question, as amended, put, and agreed to. 


Meronant Sues Laven 1n ButkK—Morron ror A SetEct ComMMITTEE— 


Moved, ‘‘ That a Select Committee be appointed to make inquiry concerning the recent 
foundering of Ships laden with grain, coal, and other heavy or bulk cargoes; and to 
ascertain whether such founderings are due "to excessive cargoes or to defective dimen- 
sions or construction, or to the employment of vessels unsuited for the trades or 
voyages in which the Ships are employed, or to any other and what cause; and to 
report whether any change in the Law affecting Merchant Shipping is required to 
prevent the recurrence of such losses,’’—( Viscount Sandon) - 1852 


After debate, Question put, and agreed to :—And, on March. 5, Committee 
nominated :—List of the Committee ie es -» 1882 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


Oo 


Strersall Common Bill [Bill 60)— 
Moved, ‘That the Bill be now read a second time,’’ — (Lord Eustace 
Cecil) < eS: $e i .. 1882 
Question put, and agreed to :—Bill read a second time, and committed for 
Thursday. 


Ancient Monuments Bill [Bill 51]— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read the third time,”—(Sir John Lubbock) 1388 
After short debate, Question put, and agreed to :—Bill read the thir 
time, and passed. 


Co-oPERATIVE STORES— 


Select Committee of last Session re-appointed, ‘‘to inquire into the constitution and 
operations of certain Trading Societies, trading under the name of Co-operative Stores, 
and to ascertain whether they are exempted from taxes and imposts to which the 
trading community are liable ;’’List of the Committee ae -- 1884 


COMMONS, WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 25. 
ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—o> Qn — 


County Courts Bill [Bill 6]— 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,”—{ Mr. Norwood) .. 1885 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the word ‘‘now,” and at the end of 
the Question to add the words “upon this day six months,”—(I/r. 
Wheelhouse.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word ‘ now,’ stand part of the Question : ”’ 
—After debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Main Question put, and agreed to :—Bill read a second time, and committed 
for To-morrow. 


Hypothec Abolition (Scotland) Bill [Bill 34]— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,”—(Mr. Vans Agnew) 1410 
After debate, Motion agreed to|:—Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Tuesday next. 


Blind and Deaf-Mute Children Bill [Bill 41]— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,”—(Mr. Wheelhouse) 1426 
It being a quarter of an hour before Six of the clock, the Debate stood 
adjourned till Zo-morrow. 


MOTIONS. 
a. Q.on— 


Supreme Court of Judicature (District Courts) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Joseph Cowen, 
Mr. Ripley, Mr. Rowley Hill, Mr. Eustace Smith); presented, and read the first time 


[Bill 87] ds ‘ 1426 


Cruelty to Animals Bill—Ordered (Mr. Holt, Mr. Ashley, Mr. Hardcastle, Sir Eardley 
Wilmot, Mr. Charles Wilson) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 88] -» 1426 


Middlesex Land Registry Bill— Ordered (Mr. Osborne Morgan, Mr. Gregory, Sir Sydney 
Waterlow) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 89] ve oe 1426 
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South Western (of London) District Post Office Bill—Ordered (Sir Henry Selwin. 
Ibbetson, Lord John Manners) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 90} ee 1426 


Drainage and Improvement of Lands (Ireland) Provisional Order Bill— 
Ordered (Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson, Mr. James ee see aah and read the first 


time [Bill 91] nu ss 1427 
Patents for Inventions Biiortores (Mr. Anderson, Mr. Mundella, Mr. sere 
Mr. Alexander Brown) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 92] .. . 1427 


LORDS, THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 26. 


Seeds (Ireland) Bill (Nos. 10, 18)— 
Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read 3*,”—( Zhe Lord President) 1427 
After short debate, Motion agreed to:—Bill read 3* accordingly, with 
the Amendments, and passed, and sent to the Commons. 


Army—Tse Avxmiry Forcrs—Tue Eastern Monpay Vorvuntezer 
Review—ADDREsS FOR A PaPER— 


Moved, That an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty for Co PY of the Despatch 

of General Sir Hope Grant on bot character of Volunteer Easter onday field days,— 

(The Lord Campbell) .. 1480 
After short debate, Motion (by leave of the House) withdrawn. 


COMMONS, THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 26. 
QUESTIONS. 


—a0oa— 
Menvicat Starr (Inp1a)—Question, Mr. Lyon Playfair ; sesier Mr, E. 
Stanhope we 1435 
Licutnovuses, IrELanp (Wxst "Coasr) — Question, Mr. Lea; Answer, 
Viscount Sandon .. 1485 
ArGuanistan — GznzraL Roperts’s Rerort—Question, Sir Charles W. 
Dilke ; Answer, Mr. E. Stanhope ‘ 1436 


Post OFFICE TELEGRAMS—DISOLOSURE OF Private TELEGRAMS— Questions, 
Lord Randolph Churchill, Major Nolan ; Answers, Lord John Manners 1436 


Sours Arrica—THE Zutv War—GeEnERAL eS s Rerort—Question, 


Sir Edward Watkin; Answer, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach .» 1487 
Fravups sy Fivvcrary ‘Keane Lanett rtow—Chusétion, Mr. Burt; nari, 

The Attorney General 4 1438 
Eeyrtian Arrarrs—Question, Mr. W. Cartwright ; Answer, The Chancellor 

of the Exchequer .. 1439 
Tux Onarrry Commission —Srrrincs or THE Boarp — ~ Question, Mr. 

Pemberton; Answer, Lord George Hamilton 1439 


PARLIAMENTARY. AnD Mouwnicrpat Recistration Act, 1878 41 & 42 Vicr. ©. 
26, s. 5)—Question, Mr. Chamberlain ; Answer, Mr. Assheton Cross 1440 


Szerect Oommirrzx on WINE Dorres—Tux Rerort—Question, Mr. 0. M. 





Palmer; Auswer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer .. 1440 
ComPaNIEs Acr, 1879 — Joint Stock Banxs—Question, Mr. Heygate ; ; 

Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer 1440 
Sout Arrica—Tue Zoutu War—TuHE FIELD oF IsANDHLWANA—Question, 

Mr. A. M‘Arthur; Answer, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach . . 1441 
Navy—Tuz Roya Marmes—Tue DerarTMenraL Commrrrzz—Question, 

Mr. Anderson; Answer, Mr. W. H. Smith . 1442 


Army — VoLUNTARY RETIREMENT OF OFFICERS — Question, Viscount 
Lewisham; Answer, Colonel Stanley .. ‘4 .. 1448 
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Inp1a Orrice—Suirrive Contrracts—Questions, Mr. Puleston, Mr. E. 
Jenkins; Answers, Mr. E. Stanhope ve wt an 
Arrica (Wzst Ooast)—Mepina anp Liser14—Question, Mr. Puleston; 
Answer, Mr. Bourke P ¥ +4 ta 
Inp1a—Invi¢o OvitrvatTion In Bexar—Question, Mr. O’Donnell; Answer, 
Mr. E. Stanhope wa ‘a o - 
ArcHANisTan—Question, Sir George Campbell; Answer, The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer ve ae ee $s 
Rartway Servants CoMPEnsaTion For Insury—Questions, Mr. Mundella, 
Mr. Sullivan ; Answers, Mr. Raikes, Mr. Speaker a iS 


Mercnant Surppine (Gram Carcors)—Observations, Mr. Plimsoll; Reply, 
Mr. Speaker; Question, Sir Wilfrid Lawson; Answer, Sir Charles 


Russell va e% ee oe 9-2 

PaRLIAMENT—ORDER— Viscount OAsTLEREAGH — Question, Mr. Biggar; 

Answer, Mr. Speaker os ee es ee 
MOTIONS. 


: tO Ol ome 
ORDERS OF THE Day— 


Moved, “ That the Orders of the Day be postponed until after the Notice of Motion relating 
to the Business of the House (Order in Debate),””"—(Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer) 


After short debate, Motion agreed to. 


PaRLIAMENT—BUSINESS OF THE HovsE (OrnDER tn DeBATE)—ReEsoLUTIONs— 


Moved, “That, whenever any Member shall have been named by the Speaker, or by the 
Chairman of a Committee of the whole House, as disregarding the authority of the 
Chair, or abusing the Rules of the House by persistently and wilfully obstructing the 
business of the House, or otherwise, then, if the offence has been committed in the 
House, the Speaker shall forthwith put the question, on a Motion being made, no 
amendment, adjournment, or debate being allowed, ‘ That such Member be suspended 
from the service of the House during the remainder of that day’s sitting ;’ and, if 
the offence has been committed in a Committee of the whole House, the Chairman 
shall, on a Motion being made, put the same question in a similar way, and if the 
Motion is carried shall forthwith suspend the proceedings of the Committee and report 
the circumstance to the House ; and the Speaker shall thereupon put the same ques- 
tion, without amendment, adjournment, or debate, as if the offence had been com- 
mitted in the House itself. any Member be suspended three times in one Session, 
under this Order, his suspension on the third occasion shall continue for one week, 
and until a Motion has been made, upon which it shall be decided, at one sitting, 
by the House, whether the suspension shall then cease, or for what longer period it 
shall continue; and, on the occasion of such Motion, the Member may, if he desires 
it, be heard in his place,”—(Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer) “fn ° 


After debate, Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word ‘“‘ That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “ during a Debate, whether inthe House or in Committee, any Member may 
draw the attention of the Chair to misconduct on the part of a Member who in 
addressing the House may persistently endeavour to prevent the Progress of Business, 
by rising in his place and taking Notice that the Member for is wilfully 
obstructing the Business of this House. é 

‘* Whereupon (unless in the judgment of the Chair the interruption is frivolous and 
unfounded, in which case he shall call on the Member in possession of the House to 
proceed), Mr. Speaker (or the Chairman) shall forthwith put the Question ‘That 

be not further heard,’ which Question shall be decided without amend- 
ment or debate, but the Motion shall not be carried by a majority of less than two- 
thirds if a Division is called. 

“Any Member so put to silence shall stand suspended from the service of the House 
for one week. 

“Any Member put to silence twice in the same Session shall stand suspended from 

the service of the House for one calendar month, and for such further period until he 

shall have submitted himself to the House and given assurance that he will not so 
offend again,”—(Mr. Sampson Lloyd,)—instead thereof * on 
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PaRLIAMENT—Bvstness or THe Hovse (Orper tv Desate)—ResoivTions—continued. 
Question proposed, ‘‘That the word ‘whenever’ stand part of the 
Question :”’—After further debate, Moved, ‘That the Debate be now 
adjourned,”—(Mr. Shaw :)— Question put, and agreed to:—Debate 
adjourned till Zo-morrow. 


LORDS, FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 27. 


GALLERY oF CasTs FROM THE ANTIQUE—MOoTION FoR PAPERsS— 


Moved that there be laid before the House, 


A memorial presented to the Prime Minister in August 1877 by a Committee presided 
over by the Duke of Westminster on the subject of the formation of a Gallery of 
Casts from the Antique : 
Also, a communication from the Lords Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury to the 
Duke of Westminster on the same subject dated 16th July 1879,—(The Earl Cowper) 1541 


After short debate, Motion agreed to. 


Coat Mines—Leycerr Cottrery Exrioston—Question, Earl De La Warr ; 
Answer, Earl Beauchamp .. i ve .. 1545 
Moved that there be laid before the House, 
Report of William St. James Wheelhouse, Esq., Q.C., M.P., on the Leycets Colliery 
Accident of September 1879,—(The Eari De La Warr.) 
Motion agreed to. 


Srate or IrELAND—MorTion For Returns— 


Moved, That there be laid before the House, 


“‘ Return of the number of ejectments from agricultural holdings that have been served, 
the number in which decrees have been pronounced, and the number in which decrees 
have been executed in each county in Ireland every year from the lst of January 
1860 to the 1st of January 1880; the Return to distinguish between ejectments 
for non-payment of rent, or on notice to quit, or for breach of contract, or for any 
other cause: Also, Return of the number of cases of intimidation in Ireland to 
prevent the payment of rent or occupation of land which came under the notice of 
the police during the year 1879, and the number of prosecutions undertaken and con- 
victions obtained in such cases,’””—( The Earl.of Dunraven) ce POSS 


After short debate, Motion (by leave of the House) withdrawn. 


COMMONS, FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 27. 
PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


SO 0 ior 
Chester Gas Bill—Standing Order 109 read .. ; .. 1565 


Moved, That the Chairman of the Committee of Ways and Means be discharged from 
attendance on the Chester Gas Bill, and that the Chairman of the Committed on 
Standing Orders be appointed Chairman of the Committee on the said Bill,—( The 
Chairman of Ways and Means.) 


Motion agreed to. 


QUESTIONS. 


—>0or— 


Game Laws— Lecistation—Question, Sir David Wedderburn; Answer, 


Mr. Assheton Cross es Ae .. 1565 
Poor Law—Dissotvtion or THE WitHAM Union—Question, Mr. Round ; 
Answer, Mr. Sclater-Booth A .. 1566 


Anmy—Orricers or THe Srarr Actinc as NewspaPER CoRRESPONDENTS IN 
THE Frerp—Questions, Mr. Hopwood, Sir Charles W. Dilke; Answers, 
Mr. E. Stanhope ee oe we +» 1567 
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Inp1a—Tue Wrnaap Gorn Frerps—Question, Mr. Puleston; Answer, Mr. 


E. Stanhope .. 
Lorp Creek ReaisTER (Scortanp) Act, 1879—Tuz Reovrarions — 
Question, Mr. Fraser Mackintosh; Answer, The Lord Advocate 
Reuter or Distress (InzLanp)—Nznacu—Questions, Mr. O’Donnell; An- 
swers, Mr. J. Lowther 
Crime (IrELanp)—Arrack on TENANT Ricut Meriva ar Portapown— 
Question, Mr. O’Donnell; Answer, Mr. J. Lowther 
Mercnanr Sus—Tae “Louisa Fueroner” or LivERPoo. (Unsza- 
WORTHINESS)—Question, Mr. Burt; Answer, Mr. Assheton Oross 
Turkey—Murper or Mr. Octz—Question, Mr. E. Jenkins; Answer, The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer oe 
Ouannet Istanps—Jersey—Parmenr or Tae J upez—Question, Mr. 
Waddy; Answer, Mr. Assheton Cross... 
Law anp Justiog—Instavorion or THE Ponce mm AmpuLance Dami— 


Question, Mr. Elliot; Answer, Mr. Assheton Cross Ky 
MOTION. 
a0 
OrpeErs oF THE Day—Sranpine Orper or Suppry AnD Ways AND Mrans— 


ReEsoLvTIon— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Standing Order relative to Supply or Ways and Means standing the 
first Order of the Day on Friday be read, and suspended. 
“ That the Committee of Supply i deferred until after the Order of the Day for re- 
suming the Adjourned Debate on Business of the House (Order in stare —(Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer) 


After short debate, Motion agreed to. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
PME EE 


PaRLIAMENT—BUSINESS oF THE House (OnpER iy Desate)—Resotvtion— 
ApsournnED Desate [Szconp Nieur]— 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Amendment proposed to 
Question [26th February |: —Question again proposed, ‘‘That the 
word ‘whenever’ stand part of the Question : ’’—Debate resumed 

After long debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Amendment proposed, ip line 1, after the word ‘ whenever,” to insert 
the words “before one o’clock a.m. ,’—(Mr. Biggar) . 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words be there inserted : After short 
debate, Question put:—The House divided; Ayes 14, Noes 290; Ma- 
jority 276.—(Div. List, No. 23.) 

Amendment proposed, in line 1, after the word ‘“‘Member,”’ to insert the 
words “at least one hundred Members being present,” — (Mr. 
O° Donnell) ; 

Question proposed, ‘That those words be there inserted : ”—After 
debate, Moved, ‘‘That the Debate be now adjourned,” — (Zhe 
O’ Donoghue : :)—After further debate, Question put, and agreed to:— 
Debate adjourned till To-morrow. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, “That Mr. Speaker do take the 
Chair To-morrow, at Twelve of the clock,”—(Mr. Chancellor of the 
Exchequer.) 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the word “Twelve,” and insert the 
word “ Two,”—(Mr. Callan.) 

Question proposed, “That the word ‘Twelve’ stand part of the Ques- 
tion :”—Question put:—The House divided; Ayes 87, Noes 15; 
Majority 72.—(Div. List, No. 24.) 

Main Question put, and agreed to. 
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India Stock (Powers of Attorney) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Bdward Stanhope, Lord George 
Hamilton) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 93] ry «> 1669 




































COMMONS, SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 28. 
ORDER OF THE DAY, 


—o Qo — 


PARLIAMENT—Business oF THE Hovsz (OnpEr 1x Desatz)—ResorvTion— 
Apsournep Dzsate [Turrp Day]— 
Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Amendment proposed to 
Question [26th February] :—And which Amendment was, 

In line 1, after the word “‘ Member,” to insert the words “‘ at least one hundred Members 
being present,’’—(Mr. O’ Donnell.) 

Question again pres, “That those words be there inserted: ”— 

Debate resume ee es os .. 1669 

Question put:—The House divided; Ayes 8, Noes 68; Majority 60.— 

(Div. List, No. 25.) 
Amendment proposed, in lines 2 and 8, to leave out the words “ or by 
the Chairman of a Committee of the whole House,’’—(Mr. Callan.) 
Question proposed, ‘‘That the words proposed to be left out stand 
of the Question : ’—After debate, Question put :—The House divided ; 
Ayes 191, Noes 17; Majority 174.—(Div. List, No. 26.) 

Amendment proposed, in line 4, to leave out the words “or otherwise,” — 

(Mr. Finigan) oe oe oe .. 1688 

Question proposed, “That the words ‘or otherwise’ stand part of the 

Question :”—After short debate, Question put, and agreed to. 

Amendment proposed, 

Tn line 4, after the word ‘‘ then,’’ to insert the words “the Member so named shall be 
permitted to offer such explanation, defence, or apology as he may see fit for a time 
not exceeding ten minutes, after which,”—(Sir George Campbell) .. «- 1691 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words be there inserted :”—After short 

debate, Question put:—The House divided; Ayes 25, Noes 195; 
Majority 170.—(Diy. List, No. 27.) 
Amendment proposed, in line 8, after the word ‘‘ House,” to insert the 
words ‘‘ other and except that of voting,”—(Mr. Courtney) , os 1693 
Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words be there inserted :”—After short 
debate, Question put:—The House divided; Ayes 42, Noes 172; 
Majority 130. 
Division List, Ayes and Noes a es »» 1694 


Amendment proposed, 


In line 12, after the word “ House,’’ to insert the words “ when the Member so named 
shall be permitted to offer such explanation, defence, or apology as he may see fit for 
a time not exceeding ten minutes, after which,’’—(MMr. Callan) “ -» 1696 


Question, ‘‘ That those words be there inserted,” put, and negatived. 


Amendment proposed, in line 15, to leave out the words “ three times,” 
and insert the word ‘ twice,” —( Zhe Marquess of Hartington) .. 1696 
Question proposed, “That the words ‘three times’ stand part of the 


Question : ”’—After short debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Amendment proposed, in line 16, after the word ‘‘ made,” to insert the 
words “‘at the commencement of Public Business,”—(Zord Hdmond 
Fitzmaurice) .. oe - ee .. 1702 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words be there inserted :’”—Amendment, 
by leave, withdrawn. 
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PARLIAMENT—BUSINESS OF THE House (OrpER IN DgBATE)—REsoLuTions—continued. 


Amendment proposed, 

At the end of the Question, to add the words, “ Provided always, That nothing in this 
Resolution shall be taken to deprive the House of the power of proceeding against 
any Member according to ancient usages,’”’—(Mr. William Edward Forster) eo 


Question proposed, ‘That those words be there added : *—Question put, 
and agreed to. 


Main Question, as amended, put. 
After short debate, Main Question, as amended, agreed to. 


Resolwed, That, whenever any Member shall have been named by the Speaker, or by the 
Chairman of a Committee of the whole House, as disregarding the authority of the 
Chair, or abusing the Rules of the House by persistently and wilfully obstructing the 
business of the House, or otherwise, then, if the offence has been committed in the 
House, the Speaker shall forthwith put the question, on a Motion being made, no 
amendment, adjournment, or debate being allowed, ‘ That such Member be suspended 
from the service of the House during the remainder of that day’s sitting ;’ and, if 
the offence has been committed in a Committee of the whole House, the Chairman 
shall, on a Motion being made, put the same question in a similar way, and if the 
Motion is carried shall forthwith suspend the proceedings of the Committee and 
report the circumstance to the House; and the Speaker shall thereupon put the same 
question, without amendment, adjournment, or debate, as if the offence had been 
committed in the House itself. If any Member be suspended three times in one Ses- 
sion, under this Order, his suspension on the third occasion shall continue for one 
week, and until a Motion has been made, upon which it shall be decided, at one 
atin by the House, whether the suspension shall then cease, or for what longer 
period it shall continue; and, on the occasion of such Motion, the Member may, if 


he desires it, be heard in his place: Provided always, That nothing in this Resolu- 
tion shall be taken to deprive the House of the power of pealies against any 
Member according to ancient usages. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘‘ That the said Resolution be a 
Standing Order of this House,”—(Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer) .. 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words ‘in the last Session of a Parliament, it is inexpedient to constitute an untried 
experiment by which the proceedings of Parliament may be materially altered, and 
the privileges of Members lessened, as a Standing Order of the House,”—(Mr. 
Diliwyn,)—instead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘‘That the words proposed to be left out stand 

art of the Question: ’’—After short debate, Question put :—The 

ouse divided ; Ayes 166, Noes 20; Majority 146.—(Div. List, No. 29.) 

Main Question put, and agreed to :— Ordered, That the said Resolution be 
a Standing Order of this House. 


Beer Dealers’ Retail Licences Bill [Bill 65]— 
Order for Committee read ., ee . 
After short debate, Committee deferred till Monday next. 
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TWENTY-FIRST PARLIAMENT OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 





LORDS. 


nee 


SAT FIRST. 


TuursDAy, Fesruary 5, 1880. 


The Duke of Portland, after the death of his cousin. 
The Viscount St. Vincent, after the death of his father. 
The Lord Chelmsford, after the death of his father. 
The Lord Lawrence, after the death of his father. 


Fripay, Fesrvary 6. 


The Earl of Ashburnham, after the death of his father. 
The Lord Skene (Ear! of Fife), after the death of his father. 


Tuurspay, Fresrvary 12. 
The Earl of Durham, after the death of his father. 


Monpay, Fesrvary 23. 
The Lord Clanwilliam (Earl of Clanwilliam), after the death of his father. 


Frmay, Fzesrvary 27. 
The Lord Ponsonby, after the death of his brother. 





COMMONS. 


ne 


NEW WRITS ISSUED. 
Dvurme Reczss— 


For Eigin and Nairn Counties, v. Honble. Alexander William Duff, commonly 
called Viscount Macduff, now Earl of Fife, called up to the House of Peers. 

For Sheffield Borough, v. Right honble. John Arthur Roebuck, deceased. 

For Liverpool Borough, v. John Torr, esquire, deceased. 

For Donegal County, v. William Wilson, esquire, deceased. 


TuurspaAY, Fesruary 5, 1880. 
For Barnstaple Borough, v. Samuel Danks Waddy, esquire, Chiltern Hundreds. 
For Southwark Borough, v. John Locke, esquire, deceased. 
Frmay, Fesrvary 20, : 
For Kilkenny Borough, v. Benjamin Whitworth, esquire, Manor of Northstead. 
For Drogheda, v. William Hogarty O’Leary, esquire, deceased. 
Fray, Fzsrvary 27. 
For Norfolk ( Western Division), v. Six William Bagge, deceased. 








TWENTY-FIRST PARLIAMENT OF THE UNITED Kinapom—continued. 


NEW MEMBERS SWORN. 


Tuurspay, Fesruary 5, 1880. 


Elgin and Nairn Counties—Sir George Macpherson Grant, baronet. 
Donegal County—Thomas Lea, esquire. 


Tourspay, Fzesrvary 10. 
Liverpool Borough—Edward Whitley, esquire. 


Frmay, Fesrvary 13. 


Shefield—Samuel Danks Waddy, esquire. 
Barnstaple—Viscount Lymington. 


Monpay, Frsrvary 16. 
Southwark—Edward George Clarke, esquire. 











THE MINISTRY 
Or THE Ricut HonovrasLtE THE Eart or BEACONSFIELD, 


Ar THE CoMMENCEMENT oF THE SzvENTH SESSION oF THE 2IsT PARLIAMENT, 
Frsrvary 5, 1880. 





THE CABINET. 
First Lord of the eee: ‘ . Right Hon. Hart of Beaconsrrzxp, K.G. 
Lord Chancellor 5 4 ‘ . Right Hon. Earl Carns. 
President of = Council . 3 ‘ : His Grace the Duke of Ricumonp anp Gorpon, K.G, 
Lord Privy ‘ , . His Grace the Duke of NorrHuMBERLAND. 
Chancellor a ‘the Exchequer. F . Right Hon. Sir Starrorp Henry Norrucorz, Bt. 
Secretary of State, Home Department . Right Hon. Richarp AssHeton Cross. 
Secretary of State, Foreign Department . Most Hon. Marquess of Satispury. 
Secretary of State for the Colonies . . Right Hon. Sir Micuaen Epwarp Hicxs-Bgacu, Bt. 
Secretary of Statefor War . ; é Right Hon. Freprrick Artuur STANLEY. 
Secretary of Statefor India . . . Right Hon. Viscount Cransroox. 
First Lord of the Admiralty . . . Right Hon. Witi1am Henry Smiru. 
Postmaster General . : . Right Hon. Lord Joun J. R. Manners. 
President of the Board of Trade . ; Right Hon. Viscount Sanpon. 


NOT IN THE CABINET. 
Field Marshal Commandin ing in Chief . . H.R.H. the Duke of Camprinez, K.G. 
0 


on —s of rks and Public Right Hon. Gz Sines Maw 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster wet Right Hon. THomas Epwarp Taytor. 
dent of th i 
— rte + meas soit ™ apa of Coun Right Hon. Lord Gzorez Haminron. 
President of the Local Government Board Right Hon. Gzorcs Scuater-Booru. 
Viscount CricuTon. 
{ Rowianp Winn, Esq 
Sir James Datnympte Horn Expursrtong, Bt. 
{Aim Gzorce GREVILLE WELLESLEY, Rear 


Lords of the Treasury 


Admiral A. W. A. Hoop, Rear Admiral Lord 
Gitrorp, and Sir Massey Lorzs, Bart. 
, - Sir Wirtu1am Harr Dyxg, Bart. 
Joint Secretaries of the Treasury ; Sir Henry Setwrn-Iszerson, Bt. 
Secretary of the Admiral . Hon. Atcernon T. Furxe Ecerron. 
Secretary to the Board of de ‘ J. G. Tarsor, Esq. 
Secretary to the Local Government Board Txomas Saut, Esq. 
Under Secretary, Home Department . . Sir Marruzew Wuire Rovizy, Bt. 
Under Secretary, Forei Department . Hon. Ropert Bourke. 
Under Secretary ‘for Colo aie ° . Right Hon. Earl Capocan. 
Under Secretary for W: - . Right Hon. Viscount Bury. 
Under Secretary for India . > Y . Hon. Epwarp Stannore. 
Paymaster General ‘ . . ‘ Right Hon. StzrHEen Cave. 
Judge Advocate . : ‘ F ? . Right Hon. Gzorce A. F. C. Bentinck. 
Attorney General . : ‘ ‘ ‘ Sir Joun Horxer, Knt. 
Solicitor General ; : ; A Sir Harprce 8. Girrarp, Knt. 


Lords of the Admiralty . 


SCOTLAND. 
Lord Advocate . * é ‘ ° . Right Hon. Wm11am Watson. 
Solicitor General . é > . x Joun Hay A. Macponaxp, Esq. 


IRELAND. 
Lord Lieutenant . ; i - His Grace the Duke of Martzoroveu, K.G. 
Lord Chancellor. - Right Hon. Joun Tuomas Batt. 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant . Right Hon. James Lowruer. 
Attorney General . 4 Right Hon. Epwarp Gisson. 
Solicitor General . ° . ; - H. Homes, Esq. 


vcard S HOUSEHOLD. 
Lord Steward . ‘ ‘ ° Right Hon Earl Beavcuamp. 
Lord Chamberlain . é ° % . Right Hon. Earl of Mount Epecumse. 
Master of the Horse F ‘ ‘ : Right Hon. Earl of Braprorp. 
Treasurer of the Household . . - Right Hon. Lord Henry Tuynne. 
Comptroller of the Household : - Right Hon. Earl of Yarmours. 
Vice Chamberlain of the Household . - Viscount Barrineton. 
Captain of the Corps of Gentlemen at ‘Arms Right Hon. Earl of Coventry. 
Captain of the Yeomen of the Guard Right Hon. Lord SketMERsDALE. 
Master of the Buckhounds . j : . Right Hon. Earl of Harpwicxe. 


Chief Equerry and Clerk Marshal . . Lord Atrrep H. Pacer. 
Mistress of the Robes . . Her Grace the Duchess of WELLINGTON. 
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LORDS SPIRITUAL AND TEMPORAL 
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Mem.—According to the Usage of Parliament, when the House appoints a Select Com- 
mittee, the Lords appointed to serve upon it are named in the Order of their Rank, 
beginning with the Highest ; and so, when the House sends a Committee to a Confer- 
ence with the Commons, the Lord highest in Rank ts called first, and the rest go 
Sorth in like Order: But when the Whole House 1s called over for any Purpose 
within the House, or for the Purpose of proceeding forth to Westminster Hall, or upon 
any public Solemnity, the Call begins invariably with the Junior Baron. 


His Royal Highness Toe Price or 
Wats. 

His Royal Highness Atrrep Ernest 
Axsert Duke of Eprysuren. 

His Royal Highness ArtHuR WILLIAM 
Patrick AtBert Duke of Connaucut 
and STRATHEARN. 

His Royal Highness Grorez Wir1iamM 
Frepertck Onartes Duke of Cam- 
BRIDGE. 

AnonrBatp Uamppecy Archbishop of Oan- 
TERBURY. 

Hvuex Mao Catmont Earl Carans, Lord 
High Chancellor. 

Wim Archbishop of Yorx. 

Onartes Henry Duke of Ricumonn, 
Lord President of the Council. 

Atcrernon Grorce Duke of Norraum- 
BERLAND, Lord Privy Seal. 


Henry Duke of Norroix, Zarl Marshal 
of England. 

Epwarp Apo.tpavus Duke of Somerset. 

OnartEs Henry Duke of Ricumonp. 
(In another Place as Lord President 
of the Council.) 

Wuitm Henry Duke of Grarron. 

Haunry Cuanres Firzroy Duke of Brav- 
FORT. 

Wuium Amerivs AvuBREY DE VERE 
Duke of Sarmnt ALBANs. 

Gzorcze GopotrHin Duke of Lzzps. 

Francois Onartes Hastines Duke of 
BEDFORD. 

Wrut4u4m Duke of Devonsue. 

Joun Winston Duke of Marrtzorouan. 

Cuartes Cecrz Jonn Duke of Rurziann. 

Wim Aexanper Lovis SrTerHen 
Duke of Branpon. (Duke of Hamilton.) 





Wi11aM Joun Antoun CHARLES JAMES 
Duke of PortLanp. 

Wut. Drogo Duke of Manonzster. 

Henry Peruam Arcurpatp Doves 
Duke of NEewoastLz. 

Atcernon GrorceE Duke of Norra- 
UMBERLAND. (In another Place as Lord 
Privy Seat.) 

His Royal Highness Ernest Aveustus 
Witir1am Apo.tpuus GEORGE FREDERICK 
Duke of CuMBERLAND AND TEVIOTDALE. 

Artuur Rionarp Duke of WELLINGTON. 

RicHarp PLANTAGENET CAMPBELL Duke 
of BuckINGHAM AND CHANDOS. 

Grorce GranyiLLE Wurm Duke of 
SUTHERLAND. 

Harry Grorce Duke of CLEVELAND. 

Hvexu Lurvs Duke of WxsTmMiNsTER. 


Joun Marquess of WrNcHESTER. 

Joun SHoLto Marquess of QUEENSBERRY. 
(Elected for Scotland.) 

Henry Onartes Keita Marquess of 
LANSDOWNE. 

Joun Vituiers Srvart 
TowWNSHEND. 

Rosert ArtHur Tatsot Marquess of 
SaLisBURY. 

Joun ALEXANDER Marquess of Baru. 

James Marquess of AsERrcorn. (Duke 
of Abercorn.) 

Francois Huge Gzorezx Marquess of 
HERTFORD. 

Joun Patrick Marquess of Burs. 

Wim Atzzyyz Marquess of Exrrzn. 

Witt1am Marquess of NortHamertoy. 

Joun Cartes Marquess Oampen. 

Henry Marquess of AneLzszy, 


Marquess 











Wuiusm Henry Hven Marquess of 
CHOLMONDELEY. 


Ernest Avaustus Cuaries Marquess 
of AILEsBURY. 


Freperick Wiitiam Jonn Marquess of 
Bristot. 


ARCHIBALD Marquess of Arrsa. 


Grorece Avaustus ConsTANTINE Mar- 
quess of NorMANBY. 


Gzorcze Freperiok Samver Marquess 
of Riron. 


Wu Marquess of ABERGAVENNY. 


Freperick Earl Beaucnamp, Lord Ste- 
ward of the Household. 


Wim Henry Earl of Mount Enpc- 
oumBE, Lord Chamberlain of the House- 
hold. 

Cuartes Henry Joun Earl of Sarews- 
BURY. ° 

Epwarp Henry Earl of Derby. 


Francis Power Piantacenet Earl of 
Hountrinepon. 


Grorce Rosert Cartes Earl of Pem- 
BROKE AND MONTGOMERY. 


Wrt4mM Recrvarp Earl of Devon. 


Henry Cuartes Earl of Surrotk anp 
BERKSHIRE. 


RvupotrxH Wrr1tam Basrt Earl of Dren- 
BIGH. 


Franors W1iL14M Henry Earl of Wzsr- 
MORLAND. 
MonrtacvE Earl of Livpszy. 


Grorce Harry Earl of Stamford anp 
WARRINGTON. 


Gerores James Earl of WrincnILsEA AND 
NorTrineHAM. 


Groree Pump Earl of CoesTERFIELD. 
Jonn Wii114M Earl of Sanpwicu. 
ArtTuur ALGERNON Earl of Essex. 
Wititum Georce Earl of Oaruistz. 


Watter Francis Earl of Doncaster. 
(Duke of Buccleuch and Queensberry.) 


Antony Earl of SHarressury. 
Earl of BERKELEY. 
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Water Henry Earlof Mar anp Kevvis: 
(Elected for Scotland.) 


CriavuprE Earl of StraTHmMorE anp Kine- 
HORN. (Elected for Scotland.) 


Gzorcz Earl of Happiveron. (Elected 


Sor Scotland.) 
Davi Granam Drumwonp Earl of 
Areuiz. (Elected for Scotland.) 
DunzanJamesEarlofSerxmr. (Elected 
Sor Scotland.) 


THomas Barnes Earl of Dunponatzp. 
(Elected for Scotland.) 

Sewauis Epwarp Earl Ferrers. 

Wriu1am Wa ter Earl of Dartmovurs. 

Cuartxs Earl of TANKERVILLE. 

Heneace Earl of AYLESFORD. 

Franois Toomas Dz Grey Earl Cowrer. 

Artuur Pur Earl STanHoPE. 

Tuomas Aveustus WoLSTENHOLME Earl 
of MAccoLESFIELD. 

Doveras Berzsrorp Matisz Ronan 
EarlGranam. (Duke of Montrose.) 


Wir11AmM FReprrick Earl WALDEGRAVE. 
Bertram Earl of AsHBURNHAM. 

CHARLES WynpuamM Earl of Harriveton. 
Isaao Newton Earl of Portsmours. 
Gzorcz Guy Earl Brooxe and Earl of 
Warwick. 


Aveustus Epwarp Earl of BucxmveHam- 
SHIRE. 


Wui4m Tomas Srencern Earl Firz- 
WILLIAM 


Duptey Franots Earl of Gurrorp. 
Cuartes Puri Earl of Harpwicke. 
Henry Epwarp Earl of Inonesrer. 
Reemvatp Wrypsor Earl Dz La Warr. 
Jacos Earl of Rapnor. 

Joun Poyntz Earl Spencer. 

Aizen ALEXANDER Earl Batrsurst. 


ArtauR Wits JoHN WELLINGTON 
Brunpert Trumpuit Earl of Hirts- 
BorouGH. (Marquess of Downshire.) 


Epwarp Hype Earl of CharEnpon. 
WuiisM Davin Earl of Mansrrexp. 
Joun James Hucu Henry Earl Stranez. 





Montagu Earl of Asnuyepon. 

Ricuarp Georce Earl of ScarBrover. 
Gxrorce THomaAs Karl of ALBEMARLE. 
Grorce WitttAm Earl of Coventry. 
Vicror Arsert Grorce Earl of Jersry. 
Wi. Henry Earl Povutztr. 


Sotto Joun Earl of Morton. 
Sor Scotland.) 


(Hlected 


(Duke of Atholl.) 

Wuiusm Henry Earl of Mounr Epa- 
oumBs. (Jn another Place as Lord 
Chamberlain of the Household.) 

Hveu Earl Forrescun. 

Henry Howarp Morynzvx Earl of 
OCaRNARVON. 

Grorce Henny Earl Capoaan. 

James Howarp Earl of Matmessury. 
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Joun Vanstrrart Danvers Earl of 
LanesporovucH. (Elected for Ireland.) 


Sreruen EarlofMountCasnet. (Elected 
Sor Ireland.) 

Henry Joun Revpen Earl of Port- 

(Elected for Ireland.) 


(Elected for 


ARLINGTON. 
Hoven Earl of ANNESLEY. 
Ireland.) 
Joun Earl of Erne. (Elected for Ireland.) 


Cuartes Francis Arnotp Earl of 
Wicxtow. (Elected for Ireland.) 


Joun Henry Recrvatp Earl of Crion- 
MELL. (Elected for Ireland.) 


Grorcz Cuartzs EarlofLvoan. (Elected 
Sor Ireland.) 

Somerset Ricnuarp Earl of BrEtmorz. 
(Elected for Ireland.) 


James Earl of CatEpon. 
Ireland.) 
Franots Rosert Earl of Rosstyn. 


Gerorce Grimston Earl of CRAvEN. 
Wru1u4m Hirer Earl of Onstow. 
CHAR Es Earl of Romney. 

Henry Tuomas Earl of CutcHEstEr. 
Tomas Earl of WILTON. 

Epwarp James Earl of Powis. 
Horatio Earl Nztson. 


LAwrRENcE Earl of Rossz. 
Ireland.) 

Sypnzy Wir11am Hersert Earl Man- 
VERS. 

Horatio Earl of Orrorp. 


Henry Earl Grey. 

Sr. Gzorce Henry Earl of Lonspatz. 

Dupizy Earl of Harrowsy. 

Hanry Tuynne Earl of Harewoop. 

Wuuium Hoes Ear! of Minto. 

Avan Frepericx Earl OarHoart. 

JamEs WALTER Earl of VERULAM. 

ADELBERT WELLINGTON Browniow Earl 
Brownlow. 

Wuuium Gorpon Cornwatus Earl of 
Sarnt GERMANS. 

ALBERT Epmunp Earl of Mortzy. 


Ortanno GrorcE CHAruzs Earl of Brap- 
FORD. 

FRrEpERIOK Earl Beavcuame. (Jn another 
Place as Lord Steward of the Household.) 

Witiiuam Henry Hare Earl of Bantry. 
(Elected for Ireland.) 

JOHN Earl of Expon. 

RicHarp WitL1aM Penn Earl Howe. 

Cuartes Somers Earl Somers. 


Joun Epwarp Cornwat.is Earlof Strap- 
BROKE, 


(Elected for 


(Elected for | ww 





Grorcz Henry Rosert OHAr.Es WILLIAM 
Earl Vane. (Marquess of Londonderry.) 

Wits Prrt Earl AmHeEnrst. 

Joun FREDERICK VAUGHAN Earl Cawpor. 

Wiutu1am Grorce Earl of Munst=r. 

Rozsert Apam Purrres Harpane Ear! of 


CAMPERDOWN. 
Tuomas George Earl of LicHFrexp. 


Joun GrorcE Earl of Dunnam. 

GRANVILLE GEorGE Earl GranvILLe. 

Henry Earl of Errinenam. 

Henry Joun Earl of Ductrz. 

Cuartes ALFRED Worst ey Earl of Yar- 
BOROUGH. 

James Henry Rosert Earl Innes. (Duke 
of Roxburghe.) 

Tuomas Wr114M Earl of LetcesTEr. 

Wu42114M Earl of LovELace. 

LAWRENCE Earl of ZeTLAND. 

Cuartes GrorcE Earl of Garnsporovan. 

Franois CHARLES GRANVILLE Earl of 
ELLESMERE. 

GrorGE STEVENS Earl of Strarrorp. 

Wit114m Joun Earl of CoTTenHAm. 

Henry Ricuarp Cares Earl Cow ey. 

ARcHIBALD Wii11am Earl of Winton. 
(Earl of Eglintoun.) 
Wim Earl of DupLey. 

Joun Franois Stanitey Earl Russet. 

Joun Earl of Kieerzey. 

RicHarD Earl of Dartrey. 

Wurm Ernest Ear! of FeversHam. 

Freperick Trempize Earl of Durreri. 

Joun Rosert Earl Sypney. 

Henry GrorcE Earl of Ravenswortu. 

Epwarp Montacu Srvuart GRANVILLE 
Earl of WHARNCLIFFE. 

Tuomas GrorcE Earl of NortHsRoox. 

BenyamMin Earl of BEaconsFrexD. 

Joun Tuomas Earl of RepEspatz. 

Hven Mac Catmont Earl Carrns. (Jn 
another Place as Lord High Chancellor.) 


Rozert Viscount HEREFORD. 

WituiaM Henry Viscount STRATHALLAN. 
(Elected for Scotland.) 

Henry Viscount Botineprokz anv Sr. 
JOHN. 

EveEtyn Viscount Fatmovurts. 

GerorGE Viscount TorRINGTON. 

Cartes Witiiam Viscount LeErnsrer. 
(Duke of Leinster.) 

Francois WHELER Viscount Hoop. 

Mervyn Viscount PowErsoourt. (Elected 
Sor Ireland.) 





SPIRITUAL AND TEMPORAL. 


James Viscount Lirrorp. (Elected for 
Ireland.) 

Epwarp Viscount Bancor. 
Ireland.) 

Hayes Viscount Doneraez. 
for Ireland.) 

CoRNWALLIS ViscountHawaRDEN. (Ziec- 
ted for Ireland.) 

Joun Epwarp Leveson Viscount Sr. 
VINCENT. 

Rosert Viscount MEetvicxez. 

Witu1am WELLs Viscount Smpmours. 

GezorceE Freperick Viscount TremPie- 
town. (lected for Ireland.) 

Joun CamPBeELt Viscount Gorpon. (Earl 
of Aberdeen.) 

Epwarp FLeeTwoop Joun Viscount 
ExMovurtu. 

Joun Luxe Georce Viscount Hotrcuin- 
son. (Karl of Donoughmore.) 

RicHarp SoMERSET Viscount CLANOARTY. 
(Earl of Clancarty.) 

Wetiineton Henry Viscount Comper- 
MERE. 

Henry CHartzs Viscount CANTERBURY. 

Row1anD Oxece Viscount Hi. 

OuartEs StEwaRrT Viscount HarpinceE. 

GrorcE STEPHENS Viscount GoueH. 

Srratrorp Viscount StratrorD DE Rep- 
OLIFFE. 

CHARLES Viscount EvERsLEY. 

CxHaARLEs Viscount Hatrrax. 

ALEXANDER Netson Viscount Bripport. 

Epwarp BERKELEY Viscount PorTMAN. 

Epwarp Viscount CARDWELL. 


GATHORNE Viscount CRANBROOK. 


(Elected for 
(Elected 


Joun Bishop of Lonpon. 

JoserH Barsour Bishop of Durnam. 
Epwarp Harorp Bishop of WincHEsTER. 
AtrFrep Bishop of Luanparr. 

Rosert Bishop of Ripon. 

Joun Tuomas Bishop of Norwicx. 
James Cotqunoun Bishop of Bancor. 
Henry Bishop of WorcEsTER. 


Cuartes Jonn Bishop of GLovcesTER 
AND BRISTOL. 


Wun Bishop of Cuzstzr. 
Tuomas Lecu Bishop of Sr. Asans. 
James Bishop of HerErorp. 


Wim Connor Bishop of PrrTEr- 
BOROUGH. 
CurisToPHER Bishop of Livoou. 


GxrorcE Bishop of Sarissury. 
Harvey Bishop of Carristz. 





Frepericx Bishop of ExErer. 

Arruur Cuaruzs Bishop of Batu anp 
WELLS. 

Joun Freiver Bishop of Oxrorp. 

James Bishop of ManonEsTER. 

Ricwarp Bishop of CutcHEsTEr. 

Josnua Bishop of St. Asapu. 

James Russet Bishop of Exy. 

Wut Basi Bishop of St. Davin’s. 


Duptry Cartes Lord Dr Ros. 

ALFRED JosEPH Lord Mowsray. 

GrorcEe Manners, Lord Hastrines. 

Epwarp Soutawett Lord De Ciirrorp. 

Tuomas Crospy Wii11Am Lord Dacre. 

Cuartes Henry Roitze Lord Crirton. 

Rosert NatHAnret Cecrz Grorce Lord 
ZovucHE oF HARYNGWORTH. 

OxuARLES Epwarp Hastines Lord Bor- 
REAUX. (Earl of Loudoun.) 

Txomas Lord Camoys. 

Henry Lord Beaumont. 

OxnartEs Epwarp Hastrines Lord Hasrt- 
tnes. .(Zarl of Loudoun.) (In another 
place as Lord Botreaux.) 

Henry Lord Wit.tovcHsy DE BRoKE. 

SackvittE Georce Lord Convers. 

GerorcE Lord Vaux or HarrowbDeEn. 

Rape Gorpon Lord WENtTWoRTH. 

ALFRED THoMAS TOWNSHEND Lord BRAYE. 

Rosert Georce Lord Wriypsor. 

Sr. Anprew Lord Sr. Joun or Bietso. 

FrepErIcK GrorcE Lord Howarp DE 
‘WALDEN. 

Witt1AM Bernarp Lord Petre. 

FrepERIck Benyamin Lord SayE AND 
SELE. 

Joun Francis Lord ARUNDELL OF WAR- 
DOUR. 

Joun Srvuart Lord OCuirton. 
Darnley.) 

Joun Baptist Josepn Lord Dormer. 

Grorcre Henry Lord Teynuam. 

Henry VALENTINE Lord Srarrorp..- 

GrorGcE FREDERICK WILLIAM Lord Byron. 

Cuartes Hven Lord Currrorp or Cuup- 
LEIGH. 

Wim Coutts Lord Asurorp. 
Horaczk Courtenay Lord Forszs. 
(Elected for Scotland.) 
ALEXANDER Lord Satroun. 


Scotland.) 
(Elected for Scot- 


(Earl of 


(Elected for 


James Lord Srvcnarr. 
land.) 

Wim Borter Furterton Lord Et- 
PHINSTONE. (Elected for Scotland.) 








Onantzs Lord Buantyre. (Hected for 
Scotland.) 


Onartes Jonn Lord Cotvitzz or OvL- 
ross. (Elected for Scotland.) 


AtexanpER Huex Lord Banrour of 
Buriey. (lected for Scotland.) 


Riowarp Epmunp Sart Lawrence Lord 
Boytz. (Earl of Cork and Orrery.) 


Gzorce Lord Hay. (Larl of Kinnoul.) 


Diespy Wentworth Bayarp Lord Mi- 
DLETON. 

Wut Joun Lord Monson. 

Frepverick Grorce Brasazon Lord 
Ponsonsy. (Larl of Bessborough.) 

Grorcre Watson Lord Sonpzs. 


Arrep NarHantet Hoipen Lord Scars- 
DALE. 
Gerorce Fiorance Lord Boston. 
Cuartes Georce Lord Lovet anp Hot- 
LAND. (Earl of Egmont.) 
Aveustus Henry Lord Vernon. 
Epwarp Sr. Vincent Lord Dicsy. 
Gzorce DovetasLordSunprince. (Duke 
of Argyll.) 
warp Henry Jutius Lord Hawke. 
Henry Tuomas Lord Fouzy. 
ARTHUR DE CarRpONNEL Lord Drvzvor. 
Txomas Lord WaLsINGHAM. 
Witt Lord Bacor. 
Cuartes Henry Lord SovurHamprton. 
Joun Ricwarp Briystey Lord Grant- 
LEY. 
Grorce Bringes Harrey Dennett Lord 
Ropney. 
Wit. Lord Brerwiox. 
James Henry Lecce Lord SuHerzporne. 
Joun Henry De La Porr Lord Tyrone. 
(Marquess of Waterford.) 
y Bentinck Lord Car.eton. 
of Shannon.) 
Cartes Lord Surriep. 
Dvuptey Wiimort Lord Dorcuester. 
Luoyp Lord Kenyon. 
Onarres Cornwatuis Lord BrayBrooxe. 
Grorce Hamirton Lord Fisnerwicx. 
(Marquess of Donegal.) 
Henry Cuarres Lord Gace. 
Gage.) 
Tomas Jonn Lord Tuvrtow. 
Wuu1us Gerorcz Lord Avox.anp. 
Onantes Grorce Lord Lyrrenron. 
Henry Gzorcz Lord Menor. (Viscount 
Clifden.) 
George Lord Srvarr of Casriz Srvarr. 
(Earl of Moray.) 


(Earl 


( Viscount 


ROLL OF THE LORDS 








Atan Pruantracenet Lord Srewarr of 
Garures. (Earl of Galloway.) 
James Grorce Henry Lord Sarrers- 


ForD. (Earl of Courtown.) 
Wnuium Lord Bropricx. (Viscount 
Midleton.) 


Freperick Henry WitumM Lord Car- 
THORPE. 
Perer Rosert Lord Gwyprr. 


Cares Rosert Lord Carrineton. 
Wiutu14m Henry Lord Borron. 
Gerorce Lord Nortuwick. 

Tuomas Lytrieton Lord Lizrorp. 
Txomas Lord RresiEsDALE. 


Epwarp Lord Dunsany. (Elected for 


Ireland.) 

THEopaLp Firz- Water Lord Dvun- 
BOYNE. (Elected for Ireland.) 

Epwarp Donoven Lord InouiauIn. 
(Elected for Ireland.) 

Joun Tuomas WittraAm Lord Massy. 
(Elected for Ireland.) 

Rozsert Lord Cronsrocx, (lected for 
Ireland.) 

Epwarp Henry Cuvurcuitt Lord Cror- 
Ton. (Elected for Ireland.) 

Dayrottes Braxenzy Lord VEntry. 
(Elected for Ireland.) 

Henry Francis Srymour Lord Moore. 
(Marquess of Drogheda.) 


Joun Henry WeEtiineTon Granam Lord 
Lorrus. (Marquess of Ely.) 

Wruuum Lord Carysrort. 
Carysfort.) 

Grorce Ratpx Lord ABEROROMBY. 

Horace Lord Rrvers. 

Caries Epmunp Lord ExLensoroven. 

AveustusF REDERICKARTHURLordSanpys 

Henry Norra Lord Suerrrenp. (Zarl 
of Sheffield.) 

Joun CADWALLADER Lord Erskrne. 

GzorcE Joun Lord Monrzaciz. (Mar- 
quess of Sligo.) 

GrorcEARTHUR Hastines Lord GRANARD. 
(Earl of Granard.) 

Houncerrorp Lord Crewe. 

Awan Leacr Lord Garpner. 

Joun Tuomas Lord Manners. 

Joun Apriun Louis Lord Horrroun. 
(Earl of Hopetoun.) 

Ricuarp Lord Castiemanye. (Elected 
Sor Ireland.) 

Cuartes Lord Merprum. (Marquess of 
Huntly.) 

Gzorcx Freprrick Lord Ross. (Zari of 

Glasgow.) 


(Earl of 

















Wirt1am Wri.oversy Lord GrinstEap. | 
(Earl of Enniskillen.) 


Wirsm Hare Jonun Cxarrtes Lord 
Foxrorp. (Earl of Limerick.) 


Franors Georce Lord Cuvronirt. 
GrorcEe Rosert Cannina Lord Harris. 


Rearatp Cxartes Epwarp Lord Cor- 
CHESTER. 

ScnomperG Henry Lord Ker. 
quess of Lothian.) 

Gzorce Henry Lord Miyster. (Mar- 
quess Conyngham.) 
James Epwarp Wii11amM THEOBALD Lord 
OrmonvE. (Marquess of Ormonde.) 
Franors Lord Wemyss. (Zarlof Wemyss.) 
Joun Srrance Lord OLANnBRASSILL. 
(Earl of Roden.) 

Wit114m Lyeon Lord Smonester. 
of Longford.) 

CrotwortHy Joun Eyre Lord Ortet. 
( Viscount Massereene.) 

Hues Lord DELAMERE. 

Grorce Crom, WexD Lord Forester. 

Joun Writ14M Lord Raytezien. 

Enrico Freperio Lord Girrorp. 

Husert Georce Lord Someruiiw. 
(Marquess of Clanricarde.) 

ALEXANDER Wiiiiam Crawrorp Lord 


(Mar- 


(Earl 


Wican. (Karl of Crawford and Bal- 
corres.) 
Ucuter Jonn Marx Lord Ranrvrty. 


(Earl of Ranfurly.) 

Gerorce Lord Dr Tasiey. 

Cuartes Stuart Avsprey Lord Tenter- 
DEN. 

Wituiam Conyneuam Lord PLunker. 

Witt1m Henry Asxe Lord Heyrss- 
BURY. 

ARcHIBALD Patiip Lord Rosesery. (Zari 
of Rosebery.) 

Ricnuarp James Lord Onanwitiiam. 
(Zarl of Clanwilliam.) 

Epwarp Lord SKELMERSDALE. 

Wim Drarer Mortimer Lord Wrn- 
FORD. 

Wrimm Henry Lord Kimarnoox. 
(Earl of Erroll.) 

Artuur James Lord Fineatu. (LZarl of 
Fingall.) 

Wu. Pamir Lord Szrron. (Hari of 
Sefton.) 

Rosert Bermineuam Lord OCLements. 
(Earl of Leitrim.) 


Tuomas Lord Kuyzis. (Marquess of 


SPIRITUAL AND TEMPORAL. 





Headfort.) 


Whim Lord Cuawortu. (LZarl of 
Meath.) 

Cartes ApotpHus Lord Dunmore. 
(Earl of Dunmore.) 

Aveustus FREDERICK George WARWIOK 
Lord Poirmore. 

Epwarp Mostyn Lord Mosryn. 

Henry Spencer Lord TempLEemMore. 

VALENTINE FREDERICK Lord Cioncurry. 

Joun Sr. Vincent Lord Dz SauMarez. 


Lvcrus Bentrvox Lord Hunspon. (Vis- 
count Falkland.) 

Tuomas Lord Denman. 

Wu Freperiox Lord AsmncEr. 

Purr Lord De L’Istz anp Dupiey. 

ALEXANDER Hvueu Lord AsHsurton. 

Epwarp Ricwarp Lord HAatHeErton. 

Grorce Henry Cuartzes Lord Srrar- 
FORD. 

ArncurpatD Brasazon Sparrow Lord 
Worumenuam. (Karl of Gosford.) 

Wim Freperiok Lord StraTHEpeEn. 

GrorrrEY Dominick Avaustus FREDE- 
nick Lord ORANMORE AND BROWNE. 
(Elected for Ireland.) 

Smon Lord Lovar. 

Wim Bateman Lord Bateman. 

James Mortynevx Lord CHARLEMoNT. 
(Earl of Charlemont.) 

Franois ALexaANDER Lord Kxryrore. 
(Earl of Kintore.) 

GrorcE Ponsonsy Lord Lismore. 
count Lismore.) 

Derrick WARNER Wiii1am Lord Ross- 
MORE. 

Ropert SHaPtanD Lord Carew. 

Cuartes FrREepERIOK ASHLEY OooPER 
Lord De Mautey. 

Artruur Lord WRotTreEsLEyY. 

Onartes Dovertas Ricuarp Lord Super- 
LEY. 

Freperick Henry Pavut Lord Metuven. 

Henry Epwarp Joun Lord Stantzy or 
ALDERLEY. . 

Wit.14M Henry Lord Lzien. 

Berisy Ricoarp Lord WENLOOK. 

Cuartzs Lord Lurcan. 

Tuomas Serine Lord MonrEacie oF 
BRANDON. 

James Lord SzatTon. 

Epwarp ArTauR WEtLinetron Lord 


KEANE 
Cor of Stair.) 
IVIAN. 


( Vis- 


Joun Lord OxENFooRD. 
CuartEes Crespreny Lord 
Joun Lord Conetzton. 
Denis St. Gzorcx Lord DunsanDLE AND 
Cuanconan. (Elected for Ireland.) 










































Victor Atexanper Lord Exem. (Zarl 
of Elgin and Kincardine.) 

Wuuum Henry Forester Lord Lonpss- 
BOROUGH. 

Samvzet Jonzs Lord OvEersToneE. 

OxarzEes Rosert CravpeE Lord Truro. 


Artruur Lord Dr Freryne. 

Epwarp Burrensoaw Lord Sarmt 
LxonaARDs. 

Rrowarp Henry Firz-Roy Lord Raauan. 


Gitpert Henry Lord AvELAND. 


Vatentine Aveustus Lord Kenmare. 
(Zarl of Kenmare.) 
Riowarp BroxerTon Pemett Lord Lyons. 


Epwarp Lord Bretrer. 


James Lord Tarsot DE MALanIveE. 

Rosert Lord Exsvry. 

ALEXANDER Witit1am Georce Lord 
Sxene. (Earl Fife.) 

Wut Gerorct Lord CursHam. 

Freperic Aveustus Lord CHELMSFORD. 

Joun Lord Cuvurston. 

Joun CHArzeEs Lord StraTHsPey. 
of Seafield.) 

Henry Lord LEconFrerp. 

Wuttam Tarron Lord Ecrrton. 

Goprrey CHaries Lord TREDEGAR. 

Frrz Patrick Henry Lord Lyvepen. 

Witiam Lord Broveram anp Vavx. 

Artuur Firz-Geratp Lord Kriynarrep. 

Rionarp Lurrrern Pmuxrimeron Lord 
WESTBURY. 

Franoris Witi1am Firzparpince Lord 


(Earl 


ROLL OF THE LORDS SPIRITUAL AND TEMPORAL. 






Jenico Wri114mM JosErH Lord Gorman- 
ston. (Viscount Gormanston.) 
Wim Pace Lord Haruertey. 


Joun Hamitton Lord LAwRENcE. 
James Pratstep Lord PENZANCE. 

Joun Lord Dunntye. (Lord Rollo.) 
James Lord Batmuarv. (al of 


Southesk.) 
Wut Lord Hare. (Earl of Listowel.) 


Epwarp GrorceE Lord Howarp or 
GLossop. 
Joun Lord CastiETowN. 


Joun Emericu Epwarp Lord Acton. 
Tuomas James Lord Rosparrzs. 

Grorce GRENFELL Lord WoLtveERToON. 
Furxe Sourawett Lord Greviizz. 
Txomas Lord O’Haaan. 

Wu. Lord Sanpuvurst. 

FrepEric Lord Buacurorp. 

Francois Lord Errrick. (Lord Napier.) 
Joun Lord Hanmer. 

Rovunpett Lord SEeisorne. 


Gavin Lord BreEapALBANE. 
Breadalbane.) 

JAMES CHARLES HERBERT WELBORE ELLIS 

Lord Somerton. (Zarl of Normanton.) 


Rosert ALEXANDER SHarro Lord Wa- 


(Earl of 


VENEY. 
Henry Avstin Lord ABERDARE. 


EpWwarp GRANVILLE GrorcE Lord LAnrr- 
TON. 





FirzHaRDINGE. 
Luxe Grorcr Lord ANNALY. 
Ricwarp Monoxton Lord Hovenron. 
Witu1um Lord Romitry. 
James Lord Barroeitz. (Earl of Caith- 


James Lord Monorerrr. 

Joun Dvuxe Lord Corermncez. 

Wuu1us Lord Emry. 

CuicHEesTeR SamMveEt Lord Cariinerorp. 
Tomas Francois Lord Correstoz. 





ness.) 
Tuomas Lord CLERMonv. 
James Hersert Gustavus MereEpytTta | 
Lord Mzrrepytu. (Lord Athiumney.) 
Wixpuam Tromas Lord Kenny. (Hal 
of Dunraven and Mount-LEarl.) 


| 
| 


Onartzs Stantey Lord Moncx. (Vis- 
count Monck.) 
Jonny Masor Lord Harrismere. (Lord 


Hennitker.) 
Epwarp Rosert Lyrron Lord Lyrron. 
Hepworts Hytron Lord Hytron. 
Hvex Henry Lord Strrarnnaren. 
Epwarp Gorpon Lord Penryn. 
Gustavus Russerz Lord Branorreru. 
( Viscount Boyne.) 
Joun Henry Lord Kesteven. 
Joun Lord Ormatuwalrte. 
Wut Lord O’Nenx. 
Rozert Corneris Lord Narier. 








Epuvunp Lord Hammonp. 

Joun Somerset Lord Hampton. 

Joun Lord WInMARLEIGH. 

Cospatrick ALEXANDER Lord Dovetas. 
(Earl of Home.) 

Gzorcz Lord Ramsay. (Earl of Dal- 
houste.) 

Artour Epwarp Horzianp Grey Lord 
GREY DE RADcLIFFE. 
Joun Lord FERMANAGH. 

Place as Earl of Erne.) 
Witu11M Ricwarp Lord Harrecu. 
Henry Gerarp Lord Arrnaton. 
Joun Lord ToLtEMAcHE. 

Rosert Totver Lord Grrarp. 
Mortimer Lord Sackvi11ez. 
Corry Lord Buiacxsurn. 
Appeal in Ordinary.) 


(In another 


(4 Lord of 


| Ricwarp Lord Arey. 
Cuar.es Bowyer Lord Norton. 


























THE 


OF THE CROWN IN OHANOERY APPEARS: 


LIST OF THE COMMONS. 





NAMES OF MEMBERS 


RETURNED TO SERVE IN THE TWENTY-FIRST PARLIAMENT OF THE UNITED Krnepom 
or Great Brirarn anp IRELAND, SUMMONED TO MEET AT WESTMINSTER 
THE Firra Day or Marca, Ong THovsanp Eicut Hunprep Aanp SEVENTY- 
FOUR, AS BY THE SEVERAL RETURNS FILED IN THE OFFICE OF THE CLERK 


AMENDED TO THE OPENING OF THE 


Sevente Szssion on THE 5TH Day or Fesrvary, 1880. 


BEDFORD COUNTY. 
Sir Richard Thomas Gilpin, 
bt. 


Marquess of Tavistock. 
BEDFORD. 

Samuel Whitbread, 

Frederick Charles Polhill- 


Turner. 





BERKS COUNTY. 
Robert Loyd-Lindsay, 
John Walter, 

Philip Wroughton. 
READING. 
George John Shaw Lefevre, 
George Palmer. 
WINDSOR (NEW). 
Robert Richardson Gard- 
ner. 
WALLINGFORD, 
Edward Wells. 
ABINGDON. 
John Creemer Clarke. 


BUCKINGHAM 
COUNTY. 
Sir Robert Bateson Har- 
vey, bt., 
Nathaniel Grace Lambert, 
Hon. Thomas Francis Fre- 
mantle. 
AYLESBURY. 
Sir Nathaniel Mayer de 
Rothschild, bt., 
Samuel George Smith. 
BUCKINGHAM, 
Egerton J. Hubbard. 
MARLOW (GREAT). 
Thomas Owen Wethered. 
WYCOMBE (CHEPPING). 
Hon. William Henry Pe- 


regrine Carington. 





CAMBRIDGE COUNTY. 

Rt. hon. Henry Bouverie 
William Brand, 

Benjamin Bridges Hunter 
Rodwell, 

Edward Hicks. 


CAMBRIDGE(UNIVERSITY). 

Rt. hon. Spencer Horatio 
Walpole, 

Alexander James Beresford 
Beresford-Hope. 

CAMBRIDGE. 
Alfred George Marten, 
Patrick Boyle Smollett. 





EAST CHESHIRE. 
William John Legh 
William Cunliffe , vary 

MID CHESHIRE. 
Hon. Wilbraham Egerton, 








Piers Egerton Warburton. 


WEST CHESHIRE. 
Sir Philip de Malpas Grey 
Egerton, bt., 
Hon. Wilbraham Frederick 
Tollemache. 
MACCLESFIELD. 
William Coare Brockle- 
hurst, 
David Chadwick. 
STOCKPORT. 
Charles Henry Hopwood, 
Frederick Pennington. 
BIRKENHEAD. 
David Mac Iver. 
CHESTER. 
Henry Cecil Raikes, 
Rt. hon. John George Dod- 


son. 


i\CORNWALL COUNTY, 
(Eastern Division.) 

Sir Colman Rashleigh, bt., 

John Tremayne. 


( Western Division.) 
Sir John Saint Aubyn, bt., 
Arthur Pendarves Vivian. 
TRURO. 


Sir James M‘Garel-Hogg, 
bt., 
Arthur Tremayne. 


PENRYN anp FALMOUTH, 
David James Jenkins, 
Henry Thomas Cole. 

BODMIN. 


Hon. Edward Frederic 
Leveson-Gower. 


LAUNCESTON. 
Sir Hardinge Stanley Gif- 
fard, knt. 

LISKEARD. 
Leonard Henry Courtney. 
HELSTON, 
Adolphus William Young. 
ST. IVES. 
Charles Tyringham Praed. 








CUMBERLAND 
COUNTY. 

(Eastern Division.) 

Edward Stafford Howard, 

George James Howard. 

( Western Division.) 

Hon. Percy Scawen Wynd- 

ham, 

Rt. Hon. J ocelyn Francis 

Lord Muncaster. 
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CARLISLE. 
Robert Ferguson, 
Sir Wilfrid Lawson, bt. 
COCKERMOUTH. 
William Fletcher. 
WHITEHAVEN. 
Rt. hon. George Augustus 
Frederick § Oavendish 
Bentinck. 


DERBY COUNTY. 
(North Derbyshire.) 
Lord George Henry Caven- 

dish, 
Augustus Peter Arkwright. 
(South Derbyshire.) 
Sir Henry Wilmot, bt., 
Thomas William Evans. 
(East Derbyshire.) 
Hon. Francis Egerton, 
Francis Arkwright. 
DERBY. 
Michael Thomas Bass, 
Samuel Plimsoll. 


DEVON COUNTY. 
(North Devonshire.) 
Rt. hon. Sir Stafford Henry 
Northcote, bt., 
Sir Thomas Dyke Acland, 
bt 








(East Devonshire.) 
Sir Lawrence Palk, bt., 
Sir John Henry Kenna- 
way, bt. 
(South Devonshire.) 
Sir Lopes Massey Lopes, 


bt. 
John ‘Carpenter Garnier. 
TIVERTON. 
SirJohn Heathcoat Amory, 


bt. 
Rt. hon. William Nathaniel 
Massey. 
PLYMOUTH. 
Edward Bates, 
Sampson Samuel Lloyd. 
BARNSTAPLE, 
Thomas Cave, 


DEVONPORT. 
John Henry Puleston, 
George Edward Price. 

TAVISTOCK. 
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DORSET COUNTY. 

John Floyer, 

Hon. William HenryBerke- 
ley Portman, 

Hon. Edward Trafalgar 
Digby. 

WEYMOUTH anv MELCOMBE 

REGIS. 

Henry Edwards, 

Sir Frederick John William 
Johnstone, bt. 

DORCHESTER. 
William Ernest Brymer. 
BRIDPORT. 
Pandeli Ralli. 
SHAFTESBURY. 
Vere Fane Benett-Stanford. 
WAREHAM. 

John Samuel Wanley Saw- 

bridge Erle-Drax. 


POOLE. 
Hon. Anthony Evelyn Mel- 
bourne Ashley. 


DURHAM COUNTY. 
(Northern Division.) 
Charles Mark Palmer, 
Sir George Elliot, bt. 
(Southern Division.) 
Joseph Whitwell Pease, 
Frederick Edward Blackett 
Beaumont. 
DURHAM (CITY). 
Farrer Herschell, 
Sir Arthur Edward Mid- 
dleton, bt. 
SUNDERLAND, 
Edward Temperley Gour- 
ley, 
Sir Henry 
Havelock, bt. 
GATESHEAD, 
Walter Henry James. 











Marshman 






Members. 


Essex County—cont. 

(East Essex.) 
James Round, 

Samuel Brise Ruggles- 
Brise. 

(South Essex.) 
Thomas Charles Baring, 
William Thomas Makins. 

COLCHESTER. 
Alexander Learmonth, 
Herbert Bulkeley Praed. 

MALDON. 
George Courtauld. 


HARWICH. 
Henry Jervis White Jervis. 





GLOUCESTEROOUNTY. 
(Eastern Division. ) 
Rt. hon. Sir Michael Ed- 
ward Hicks-Beach, bt. 
John Reginald Yorke. 
( Western Division.) 
Hon. Randall Edward 
Sherborne Plunkett, 
Robert Nigel Fitzhardinge 
Kingscote. 


STROUD. 


Alfred John Stanton. 
Samuel Stephens Marling. 


TEWKESBURY. 
William Edwin Price. 


CIRENCESTER. 
Thomas William Chester 
Master. 


CHELTENHAM. 
James Tynte Agg-Gardner. 


GLOUCESTER. 








SHIELDS (SOUTH). 
James Cochran Stevenson. 
DARLINGTON. 
Edmund Backhouse. 

HARTLEPOOL. 
Isaac Lowthian Bell. 
STOCKTON. 
Joseph Dodds. 











Lord Arthur John Edward 
Russell. 
EXETER. 
Arthur Mills 


ESSEX COUNTY. 
(West Essex.) 
Sir Henry John Selwin Ib- 
betson, bt., 
LordEustace Henry Brown- 


William Killigrew Wait, 
Charles James Monk. 





HEREFORD COUNTY. 


* Joseph Russell Bailey, 

t., 

Michael Biddulph, 

Daniel Peploe Peploe. 
HEREFORD. 

George Clive, 

George Arbuthnot. 


LEOMINSTER, 








John George J: ohnson. 


low Gascoyne Cecil. 





Thomas Blake. 





























Members. 


LEICESTER. 
Peter Alfred Taylor, 
Alexander M‘Arthur. 





LINCOLN COUNTY. 
(North Lincolnshire.) 
ex! John Dugdale Astley, 
t., 
Rowland Winn. 
(Mid Lincoinshire.) 
Henry Chaplin, 
Hon. Edward Stanhope. 
(South Lineolnshire.) 
Sir William Earle Welby- 
Gregory, bt., 
Edmund Turnor. 
GRANTHAM. 
Sir Hugh Arthur He 
Choblestaan bt., sa 
Henry Francis Cockayne 
Cust. 
BOSTON. 
William James Ingram, 
Thomas Garfit. 
STAMFORD. 
Rt. hon. Sir John Charles 
Dalrymple Hay, bt. 
GRIMSBY (GREAT). 
Alfred Mellor Watkin. 
LINCOLN. 
Edward Chaplin, 
Charles Seely. 


MIDDLESEX OOUNTY. 
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HERTFORD COUNTY. , Lancaster Counry—cont. 
Thomas Frederick Halsey, (South-east Lancashire.) 
Abel Smith, Hon. Algernon Fulke Eger- 
Hon. Henry Frederick OP av ila lin 
Cowper. ward Hardcastle. 
HERTFORD. ( South-west Lancashire.) 
Avtiden Senhies Maltin: ee Richard Assheton 
HUNTINGDON John Ireland Blackburne. 
LIVERPOOL. 
ecaalay Right hon. Dudley Francis 
Edward Fellowes, tuart (Ryder) Viscount 
Viscount Mandeville. Sandon, 
HUNTINGDON. William Rathbone, 
Viscount Hinchingbrook. | Edward Whitley. 
MANCHESTER. 
KENT COUNTY. Hugh Birley, 
(Eastern Division.) Sir Thomas Bazley, bt., 
Edward Leigh Pemberton, | Jacob Bright. 
William Deedes. PRESTON. 
( West Kent.) Edward Hermon, 
Sir Charles Henry Mills, bt., | Sir John Holker, knt. 
Viscount Lewisham. WIGAN. 
(Mid Kent.) Hon. Lord Lindsay, 
Hon. William Archer (Am- | Thomas Knowles. 
herst) Viscount Holmes- BOLTON. 
dale, John Hick, 
Sir William Hart Dyke, | John Kynaston Oross. 
bt. BLACKBURN. 
ROCHESTER. William Edward Briggs. 
Sir Julian Goldsmid, bt., | Daniel grmrmonee 
h hn Otway. . 
— eam 4 Frederick Lowten 8 inks, 
Sir John Lubbock, bt., John Tomlinson Hibbert. 
Sir Sydney Hedley Water- William "Thomas Charley 
low, Lace Oliver Ormerod Walker. 
Thomas William Boord, | patph pen one 


Rt. hon. William Ewart 
Gladstone. 





ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE. 
Thomas Walton Mellor. 


Rt. Hon. Lord George 
Francis Hamilton, 
Octavius Edward Coope. 
WESTMINSTER. 


Rt. hon. William Henry 











CHATHAM. BURY. Smith, 
John Eldon Gorst. Robert Needham Philips. Sir Charles Russell, bt. 
GRAVESEND. ROCHDALE. TOWER HAMLETS. _ 
Bedford Clapperton Tre-/|'Thomas Bayley Potter. Charles Thompson Ritchie, 
velyan Pim. WARRINGTON, Joseph D’ Aguilar Samuda. 
CANTERBURY. Sir Gilbert Greenall, bt. HACKNEY. 
Hon. Alfred Erskine Ga- BURNLEY. John Holms, 
thorne-Hardy Peter Rylands. Henry Faweett. 
Robert Peter Laurie. STALEYBRIDGE. nay FINSBURY. 
Tom Harrop Sidebottom. | William Torrens M‘Oul- 
LANCASTER OOUNTY. lagh Torrens, 
(North Lancashire.) LEICESTER COUNTY. | Sir Andrew Lusk, bt. 
Rt. Hon. Frederick Arthur ( Northern Division.) MARYLEBONE. 
Stanley, Rt. hon. Lord John James | William Forsyth, 
Thomas Henry Clifton. Robert Manners, Sir Thomas:Chambers, knt. 
(North-east Lancashire.) Samuel William Clowes. CHELSEA. 
James Maden Holt, (Southern Division.) Sir Charles Wentworth 
John Pierce Chamberlain | Albert. Pell, Dilke, bt., 
Starkie. William Unwin Heygate. | William Gordon. 













List of 

LONDON (UNIVERSITY). 

Rt. hon. Robert Lowe. 

LONDON. 

William James Richmond 
Cotton, 

Philip Twells, 

Rt. ig J ohn Gellibrand 
Hubbard, 

Rt. hon. George Joachim 
Goschen. 


MONMOUTH COUNTY. 
Rt. Hon. Lord MHenry 
Richard CharlesSomerset, 
Hon. Frederick Courtenay 
Morgan. 
MONMOUTH. 
Thomas Cordes. 


NORFOLK COUNTY. 
( West Norfolk.) 
Sir William Bagge, bt., 
George William Pierre- 
pont Bentinck. 
(North Norfolk.) 
Sir Edmund HenryKnowles 
Lacon, bt., 
Edward Birkbeck. 
(South Norfolk.) 
Clare Sewell Read, 
Sir Robert JacobBuxton, bt. 
LYNN REGIS. 

Hon. Robert Bourke, 
Lord Claud John Hamilton. 
NORWICH. 

Jeremiah James Colman, 











NORTHAMPTON 
COUNTY. 
(Northern Division.) 
Sackville George Stopford- 

Sackville, 
Hon. Lord Burghley. 
(Southern Division.) 
Sir Rainald Knightley, bt., 
Fairfax William Cart- 
wright. 
PETERBOROUGH. 
Thomson Hankey, 
Hon. William John Went- 
worth Fitzwilliam. 
NORTHAMPTON. 
Pickering Phipps, 
arles George Mere- 
wether. 


NORTHUMBERLAND 
COUNTY. 
Northern Division.) 

Rt. hon. Henry George 

(Percy) Earl Percy, 
ee White Ridley, 
t. 
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NoRTHUMBERLAND OCoUNTY 
—cont. 
(Southern Division.) 
Wentworth Blackett Beau- 
mont, 
Edward Ridley. 
| MORPETH. 
Thomas Burt. 


TYNEMOUTH. 
Thomas Eustace Smith. 


NEWCASTLE-UPON.TYNE. 
Joseph Cowen, 
Charles Frederick Hamond. 
BERWICK-UPON-TWEED. 


Sir Dudley Coutts Marjori- 
banks, bt., 
David Milne Home. 





NOTTINGHAM 
COUNTY. 
(Northern Division.) 
Frederick Chatfield Smith, 

Viscount Galway. 
(Southern Division). 
Thomas Blackborne Thoro- 
ton Hildyard, 
George Storer. 
NEWARK-UPON-TRENT. 
Thomas Earp, 

Samuel Boteler Bristowe. 
RETFORD (EAST). 
Francis John Savile Fol- 

jambe, 
William’ Beckett 
son. 
NOTTINGHAM. 
William Evelyn Denison, 
Saul Isaac. 


Deni- 





OXFORD COUNTY. 
John Sidney North, 
William Cornwallis Cart- 

wright, 

Edward William Harcourt. 

OXFORD (UNIVERSITY). 
Rt. hon. John Robert Mow- 


bray, 
John Gilbert Talbot. 


OXFORD (CITY). 
Sir William George Gran- 
ville Venables Vernon- 
Harcourt, knt., 





Alexander William Hall. 








Members. 


WOODSTOCK. 
Lord Randolph Henry 
Spencer Churchill. 
BANBURY. 
Bernhard Samuelson. 


RUTLAND COUNTY. 
Rt. hon.Gerard James Noel, 
George Henry Finch. 


SALOP COUNTY. 
(Northern Division.) 
Hon. George Cecil Orlando 

(Bridgeman) Viscount 
Newport, 
Stanley Leighton. 
(Southern Division.) 
John Edmund Severne, 
Sir Baldwyn Leighton, bt. 
SHREWSBURY. 
Charles Cecil Cotes, 
Henry Robertson. 
WENLOCK. 
Alexander Hargreaves 
Brown, 
Cecil Theodore Weld 
Forester. 
LUDLOW. 
Hon. George Herbert 
Windsor Windsor-Clive. 
BRIDGNORTH. 
William Henry Foster. 


SOMERSET COUNTY. 

















(East Somerset.) 

Sir Philip John William 
Miles, bt. 
Lord Brooke. 

(Mid Somerset.) 
Richard Horner Paget, 
William Stephen Gore- 

Langton 

( West Somerset.) 

Hon. Arthur Wellington 
Alexander Nelson Hood, 

Vaughan Hanning 
Vaughan-Lee. 

BATH. 
SirArthur DivettHayter, bt. 
Nathaniel George Philips 

Bousfield. 
TAUNTON. 
Alexander Charles 
clay, 
Sir Henry James, knt. 

FROME. 

Henry Bernhard Samuel- 


son. 


Bar- 


BRISTOL. 
Samuel Morley, 
Lewis Fry. 














he 
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List of 
SOUTHAMPTON 
COUNTY. 
(Northern Division.) 

Rt. hon. George Sclater- 

Booth, 
William Wither Bramston 
Beach. 
( Southern Division.) 
Lord Henry John Montagu- 
Douglas-Scott, 
Rt. hon. William Francis 
Cowper-Temple. 
WINCHESTER, 
William Barrow Simonds, 
Arthur Robert Naghten. 
PORTSMOUTH. 
Sir James Dalrymple Horn 
Elphinstone, bt., 
Hon.ThomasCharles Bruce, 
LYMINGTON. 
Edmund Hegan Kennard. 
ANDOVER. 
Henry Wellesley. 
CHRISTCHURCH. 
Sir Henry Drummond 
Wolff. 
PETERSFIELD. 
Hon. SydneyHyltonJolliffe. 
SOUTHAMPTON. 
Sir Frederick Perkins, knt., 
Alfred Giles 


STAFFORD COUNTY. 

(North Staffordshire.) 
Colin Minton Campbell, 
Robert William Hanbury. 

( West Staffordshire.) 
Alexander Staveley Hill, 
Francis Monckton. 

(East Staffordshire.) 
Samuel Charles Allsopp, 
Michael Arthur Bass. 

STAFFORD, 
Thomas Salt, 
Alexander Macdonald. 
TAMWORTH. 
Rt. hon. Sir Robert Peel, bt., 
Hamar Alfred Bass. 
NEWCASTLE-UNDER-LYME. 
William Shepherd Allen, 
Samuel Rathbone Edge. 
WOLVERHAMPTON. 
Rt. hon. Charles Pelham 
Villiers, 
ThomasMatthias Weguelin. 
STOKE-UPON-TRENT. 
Robert Heath, 
Edward Vaughan Kenealy. 
WALSALL. 
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WEDNESBURY, 
Alexander Brogden. 
LICHFIELD. 
Richard Dyott, 


SUFFOLK COUNTY. 

' (Eastern Division.) 
Frederick Brook (Thellus- 
son) Lord Rendlesham, 
Frederick St. John Newde- 

gate Barne. 

( Western Division.) 
Windsor Parker, 
Thomas Thornhill. 

IPSWICH. 
Thomas Clement Cobbold, 
James Redfoord Bulwer. 
BURY ST. EDMUNDS. 
Edward Greene, 
Lord Francis Hervey. 
EYE 


Rt. hon. George William 
Viscount Barrington. 


SURREY COUNTY. 
(East Surrey.) 
James Watney, 
William erence 
(Mid Surrey.) 
SirHenry William Peek, bt. 
Sir James John Trevor 
Lawrence, bt. 
( West Surrey.) 














Sir Charles Forster, bt. 


George Cubitt, 
Lee Steere. 

SOUTHWARK, 
Francis Marcus Beresford. 


LAMBETH. 
Sir James Clarke Lawrence, 
bt. 
William McArthur. 
GUILDFORD. 
Denzil Roberts Onslow. 


SUSSEX COUNTY. 
(Eastern Division.) 

George Burrow Gregory, 
Montagu David Scott. 
( Western Division.) 

Sir Walter Barttelot Bart- 
telot, bt., 

Hon. Charles Henry (Gor- 
don Lennox) Earl of 
March. 

SHOREHAM (NEW). 

Rt. hon. Stephen Cave, 

Sir Walter Wm. Burrell, bt. 
BRIGHTHELMSTONE, 

James Lloyd Ashbury, 

Charles Cameron Shute. 

CHICHESTER. 

Rt. hon. Lord Henry George 

Charles Gordon Lennox. 





Members. 


LEWES. 
William Langham Christie. 
HORSHAM. 
James Clifton Brown. 
MIDHURST. 


|Sir Henry Thurston Hol- 


land, bt. 


WARWICK COUNTY. 
(Northern Division.) 
Charles Newdigate Newde- 

gate, 
William Bromley Daven- 
port. 

( Southern Division.) 
Rt.hon. Hugh (de Grey Sey- 
mour) Earl of Yarmouth. 
Sir John Eardley Eardley 

Wilmot, bt. 
BIRMINGHAM. 
Philip Henry Muntz, 
Rt. hon. John Bright, 
Joseph Chamberlain. 
WARWICK. 
George William John Rep- 
ton, 
Arthur Wellesley Peel. 
COVENTRY. 
Henry William Eaton, 
Sir Henry Mather Jackson, 
bt. 


WESTMORELAND 
COUNTY. 
Hon. Thomas (Taylour) 
Earl of Bective, 
Hon. William Lowther. 
KENDAL, 
John Whitwell. 


(WIGHT) ISLE OF. 
Alexander Dundas Wishart 
Ross Baillie Cochrane. 
NEWPORT, ISLE OF WIGHT. 
Charles Cavendish Clifford. 


WILTS COUNTY. 

(Northern Division.) 
George Sotheron Estcourt, 
Sir George Samuel Jen- 
kinson, bt. 

( Southern Division.) 

Rt. hon. Lord Henry Frede- 
rick Thynne, 
Hon. (William Pleydell 
Bouverie) Viscount 
Folkestone. 
NEW SARUM (SALISBURY). 
Granville Richard Ryder, 

















John Alfred Lush. 
CRICKLADE. 

Sir Daniel Gooch, bt., 

Ambrose Lethbridge God- 

dard. 
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List of 
DEVIZES. 

Sir Thomas Bateson, bt. 
MARLBOROUGH. 
Lord Charles William 

Bruce. 
CHIPPENHAM. 
Gabriel Goldney. 
CALNE. 
Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice. 
MALMESBURY., 
Walter Powell. 
WESTBURY. 
Abraham Laverton. 
WILTON. 
Hon. Sidney Herbert. 


WORCESTER COUNTY. 
H ye Division.) 

e Sopp, 
hans Eades Walker. 

( Western Division.) 
Frederick Winn Knight, 
Sir Edmund Anthoney 

Harley Lechmere, bt. 
EVESHAM. 


James Bourne. 
DROITWICH. 
John Corbett. 
BEWDLEY. 
Charles Harrison. 
DUDLEY. 
Henry Brinsley Sheridan. 
KIDDERMINSTER, 
Sir William Augustus 
Fraser, bt. 
WORCESTER. 
Thomas Rowley Hill, 
John Derby Allcroft. 


YORK COUNTY. 
(North Riding.) 

Rt. hon. William Reginald 
(Duncombe) Viscount 
Helmsley, 

Frederick Acclom Milbank. 

(East Riding.) 

Christopher Sykes, 

William Henry Harrison 
Broadley. 

( West Riding, NorthernDivision.) 

Lord Frederick Charles 
Cavendish, 

Sir Matthew Wilson, bt. 

West Riding, Eastern Division.) 

istopher Beckett 
Denison, 

Joshua Fielden. 

West Riding,Southern Division.) 
alter Thomas Willi 
Spencer Stanhope, 

“Lewis Randal Starkey. 
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York Counry—cont. 
LEEDS. 
William St. James Wheel- 
house, 
Robert Tennant, 
John Barran. 
PONTEFRACT. 
Rt. hon. Hugh Culling 
Eardley Childers, 
Samuel Waterhouse. 
SCARBOROUGH. 
Sir Charles Legard, bt., 
Sir Harcourt Vanden Bem- 
pde Johnstone, bt. 
SHEFFIELD. 
Anthony John Mundella. 
Samuel Danks Waddy. 
BRADFORD. 
Rt. hon. William Edward 
Forster, 
Henry William Ripley. 
HALIFAX. 
Rt. hon. James Stansfeld, 
John Dyson Hutchinson. 
KNARESBOROUGH. 
Basil Thomas Woodd. 
MALTON. 
Hon. Charles William 
Wentworth - Fitzwilliam. 
RICHMOND. 
Hon. John Charles Dundas. 
RIPON. 
Rt. hon. Frederick Oliver 
(Robinson) Earl de Grey. 
HUDDERSFIELD. 
Edward Aldam Leatham. 
THIRSK. 
Sir William Payne Gall- 
wey, bt. 
NORTHALLERTON, 
George William Elliot. 
WAKEFIELD. 
Thomas Kemp Sanderson. 
WHITBY. 
William Henry Gladstone. 
YORK CITY. 
George Leeman, 
Rt. hon. James Lowther. 
MIDDLESBOROUGH. 
Isaac Wilson. 
DEWSBURY. 
John Simon. 
KINGSTON-UPON-HULL. 
Charles Henry Wilson, 
Charles Morgan Norwood. 


BARONS OF THE 
CINQUE PORTS. 
DOVER. 

Charles Kaye Freshfield, 
Alexander George Dickson. 














Members. 


Barons oF THE CrNQuE 
Ports—cont. 
HASTINGS. 
Thomas Brassey, 
Sir Ughtred James Kay- 
Shuttleworth, bt. 
SANDWICH. 
Henry Arthur Brassey, 

Rt. hon. Edward Hugessen 
Knatchbull-Hugessen. 
HYTHE. 

Sir Edward William Wat- 

kin. 


RYE. 
Hon. John Stewart Ga- 
thorne-Hardy. 


WALES. 
ANGLESEA COUNTY. 
Richard Davies. 
BEAUMARIS. 
Morgan Lloyd. 


BRECKNOOK COUNTY. 
William Fuller Maitland. 
BRECKNOCK. 

James Price William 

Gwynne Holford. 


CARDIGAN OOUNTY. 
Thomas Edward Lloyd. 
CARDIGAN, &. 
David Davies. 


CARMARTHEN 
OOUNTY. 

Hon. (Frederick Archibald 
Vaughan Campbell) Vis- 
count Emlyn, 

John Jones. 

CARMARTHEN, &c. 

Benjamin Thomas Wil- 
liams. 


CARNARVON COUNTY. 
Hon.George SholtoDouglas 
Pennant. 
CARNARVON, &c. 
William Bulkeley Hughes, 


DENBIGH COUNTY. 
adage Williams Wynn, 
t., 


George Osborne Morgan. 
DENBIGH, &c. 
Watkin Williams. 


FLINT COUNTY. 
Hon. Lord Richard de 
Aquila Grosvenor. 
FLINT, &e. 
John Roberts. 


GLAMORGAN COUNTY. 
Henry Hussey Vivian, 
Christopher Rice Mansel 
































Talbot. 
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List of 
Griamoraan Oounty—cont. 
MERTHYR TYDVIL. 
Henry Richard, 
Richard Fothergill. 
CARDIFF, &c. 
James Frederick Dudley 
Crichton-Stuart. 
SWANSEA, &o, 
Lewis Llewelyn Dillwyn. 


MERIONETH COUNTY. 
Samuel Holland. 


MONTGOMERY 
COUNTY. 
Charles Watkin Williams 

ynn. 
MONTGOMERY, &c. 
Hon. Frederick Stephen Ar- 
chibald Hanbury-Tracy. 


PEMBROKE COUNTY. 
James Bevan Bowen. 
PEMBROKE, &c. 
Edward James Reed, C.B. 
IIAVERFORDWEST. 
Hon. William Baron Ken- 
sington. 


RADNOR COUNTY. 
Hon. Arthur Walsh. 
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CAITHNESSS HIRE. 

Sir John George Tolle- 
mache Sinclair, bt. 
WICK, KIRKWALL, &e. 

John Pender. 

CLACKMANNAN AND 
KINROSS. 

Rt. hon. William Patrick 
Adam. 

DUMBARTON. 

Archibald Orr Ewing. 

DUMFRIESSHIRE. 

John James Hope-John- 
stone. 

DUMFRIES, &e. 

Ernest Noel. 

EDINBURGHSHIRE, 

Rt. hon. William Henry 

Mon Douglas Scott) 
arl of Dalkeith. 
EDINBURGH. 

Duncan McLaren, 

James Cowan. 

UNIVERSITIES OF EDIN- 

BURGH ann ST. ANDREWS, 

Rt. hon. Lyon Playfair. 

BURGHS OF LEITH, &c. 

Andrew Grant. 

ELGIN anv NAIRN. 











NEW RADNOR. 
Rt. hon. Spencer Compton 
th airing Marquess of 
artington 


SCOTLAND. 
ABERDEENSHIRE, 
(East Aberdeenshire.) 

Sir Alexander Hamilton 
Gordon, knt. 
(West Aberdeenshire.) 
Lord William Douglas 
Cope Gordon. 
ABERDEEN. 
John Farley Leith. 
ARGYLE. 
Lord Colin ongnell 
YR. 


(North Ayrshire.) 
Roger Montgomerie. 
(South Ayrshire.) 
Claud Alexander. 
kare eee: RENFREW, 
ic, 

James Fortescue Harrison. 
BURGHS OF AYR, &c. 
Sir William James Mont- 

gomery Cuninghame, bt. 
BANFF. 
Robert William Duff. 


BERWICK. 
Hon. Rbt. ReieTemiion 


Charles yi sia 











Sir George Macpherson 


Members. 


LANARK. 
(North Lanarkshire.) 
Sir Thomas Edward Cole- 
brooke, bt. 
(South Lanarkshire.) 
Sir Windham CharlesJ ames 
Carmichael - Anstruther, 


bt. 
GLASGOW. 
Charles Cameron, 
George Anderson, 


Charles Tennant. 
UNIVERSITIES OF GLAS- 
GOW anp ABERDEEN. 
Rt. hon. William Watson. 
LINLITHGOW. 

Peter McLagan 
ORKNEY AND SHETLAND. 
Samuel 
PEEBLES anp SELKIRK. 
Sir Graham Graham Mont- 
gomery, bt. 
PERTH. 
Henry Edward Stirling 
Home Drummond Moray. 
TOWN OF PERTH. 
Charles Stuart Parker. 
RENFREWSHIRE. 
William Mure. 
PAISLEY, 
William Holms. 





Grant, bt. 


BURGHS OF ELGIN, é&c. 
Mountstuart Elphinstone 

Grant Duff. 

FALKIRK, &c. BURGHS. 


Sir Robert Anstruther, bt. 


BURGHS OF ST. ANDREWS, 
Edward Ellice. 
KIRKCALDY, DYSART, &c. 
Sir George Campbell, knt. 
FORFAR. 
James William Barclay. 
TOWN OF DUNDEE, 
James Yeaman, 
Edward Jenkins. 
MONTROSE, d&c. 
Rt. hon. William Edward 





Baxter. 
HADDINGTON. 
Hon. Francis Wemyss 


(Charteris) Lord Elcho. 
HADDINGTON BURGHS. 
Sir David Wedderburn, bt. 





GREENOCK. 
James Stewart. 
ROSS anv CROMARTY. 
Alexander Matheson. 
ROXBURGH. 
Sir George Henry Scott 
Douglas, bt. 
HAWICK, SELKIRK, &c. 
George Otto Trevelyan. 
STIRLING. 
Sir William Edmonstone, 
bt 


STIRLING, &c. 

Henry COampbell-Banner- 
man. 

SUTHERLAND. 

Hon. (Cromartie Leveson 
Gower) Marquess of 
Stafford. 

eg uaa 

Robert Vans A; 

WIGTON, &c. URGHS. 

Mark John Stewart. 








INVERNESS. TRELAND. 
Donald Cameron. aa wt 
INVERNESS, &c. ANTRIM COUNTY. 
Charles Fraser Mackintosh. | James Chaine, 
KINCARDINESHIRE. Hon. Edward O’ Neill. 
Sir George Balfour, K.0.B. BELFAST. 
KIRKCUDBRIGHT. James Porter Corry, 
John Maitland William Ewart. 
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List of 
LISBURN. 
Sir Richard Wallace, bt. 
CARRICKFERGUS. 
Marriott Robert Dalway. 
ARMAGH COUNTY. 
Edward Wingfield Verner, 
Maxwell Charles Close. 
ARMAGH (CITY). 
George De La Poer Beres- 
ford. 
CARLOW COUNTY. 
Henry Bruen, 
Arthur MacMorrough 
Kavanagh. 
CARLOW (BOROUGH). 
Henry Owen Lewis. 
CAVAN COUNTY. 
Oharles Joseph Fay, 
Joseph Gillis Biggar. 
CLARE COUNTY. 
Rt. hon. Lord Francis 
Oonyngham, 
James P.O’Gorman Mahon 
(The O’Gorman Mahon). 
ENNIS. 
James Lysaght Finigan. 
CORK COUNTY. 
William Shaw, 
David la Zouche Colthurst. 
CORK (CITY). 
Nicholas Daniel Murphy, 
William Goulding. 
BANDON BRIDGE. 
Alexander Swanston. 
YOUGHAL. 
Sir Joseph Neale McKenna, 


knt. 
KINSALE, 
Eugene Oollins. 
MALLOW. 

John George MacCarthy. 
DONEGAL COUNTY. 
Hon. James (Hamilton) 
Marquess of Hamilton, 

Thomas Lea. 
DOWN COUNTY. 
Hon. Lord Arthur Edwin 
Hill-Trevor, 
Viscount Castlereagh. 
NEWRY. 
William Whitworth. 
DOWNPATRICK. 
John Mulholland. 
DUBLIN COUNTY. 
Ion Trant Hamilton, 
Rt. hon. Thomas Edward 
Taylor. 
DUBLIN (CITY). 
Sir Arthur Edward Guin- 
ness, bt., 
Maurice Brooks. 
DUBLIN UNIVERSITY. 
Hon. David Rbt. Plunket, 
Rt. hon. Edward Gibson. 
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FERMANAGH. 
William Humphrys Arch- 
dall 


Hon. Henry Arthur Cole. 
ENNISKILLEN. 
Hon. John Henry (Crich- 
ton) Viscount Orichton. 
GALWAY COUNTY. 
John Philip Nolan, 
Mitchell Henry. 
GALWAY (BOROUGH). 
George Morris, 
Michael Francis Ward. 
KERRY. 
Henry Arthur Herbert, 
Rowland Ponsonby Blen- 
nerhassett. 
TRALEE. 
Daniel O’Donoghue, (The 
O’Donoghue). 
KILDARE. 
Charles Henry Meldon, 
Rt. hon. William Henry 
Ford Cogan. 
KILKENNY. 
George Leopold Bryan, 
Patrick Martin. 
KILKENNY (CITY). 
Benjamin Whitworth. 
KING’S COUNTY. 
Sir Patrick O’Brien, bt., 
David Sherlock. 
LEITRIM COUNTY. 
John Brady, 

Francis O’ Beirne. 
LIMERICK COUNTY. 
William Henry O’Sullivan, 

Edmund John Synan. 

LIMERICK (CITY). 
Richard O’Shaughnessy, 
Daniel FitzGerald Gabbett. 
LONDONDERRY COUNTY. 
Rt. hon. Hugh Law, 
Sir Thomas M’Clure, bt. 
COLERAINE. 

Daniel Taylor. 

LONDONDERRY (CITY). 








| Charles Edward Lewis. 


LONGFORD COUNTY. 

| George Errington, 

| Justin McCarthy. 

LOUTH COUNTY. 

| Alexander Martin Sullivan, 

George Harley Kirk. 
DUNDALK. 

Philip Callan. 

DROGHEDA. 
William Hagarty O’Leary. 
MAYO COUNTY, 
George Ekins Browne, 
John O’Connor Power. 











Members. 


MEATH COUNTY. 
Nicholas Ennis, 
Charles Stewart Parnell. 
MONAGHAN COUNTY. 
Sir John Leslie, bt., 
Sewallis Evelyn Shirley. 
QUEEN’S COUNTY. 
Kenelm Thomas Digby, 
Edmund Dease. 
PORTARLINGTON. 
Lionel Seymour William 
Dawson-Damer. 
ROSCOMMON COUNTY. 
Charles Owen O’Conor (The 
O’Conor Don), 
Hon. Charles French. 
SLIGO COUNTY. 
Denis Maurice O’Conor. 
Edward Robert King Har- 
man. 
TIPPERARY COUNTY. 
Stephen Moore, 
Rt. Hon. Edmond Dwyer 
Gray. 
CLONMEL. 
Arthur John Moore. 


TYRONE COUNTY. 
John William Ellison Ma- 
cartney, 
Hon. Henry WilliamLowry- 
Corry 
DUNGANNON. 
Thomas Alexander Dick- 
son. 
WATERFORD COUNTY. 
Lord Charles William De 
la Poer Beresford, 
James Delahunty. 
DUNGARVAN. 
Frank Hugh O’Donnell. 
WATERFORD (CITY). 
Richard Power, 
Purcell O’Gorman. 
WESTMEATH COUNTY. 
Patrick James Smyth, 
Rt. hon. Lord Robert Mon- 
tagu. 
ATHLONE. 
Edward Sheil. 
WEXFORD COUNTY. 
Sir George Bowyer, bt., 
Keyes O’Clery. 

WEXFORD (BOROUGH). 
William Archer Redmond. 
NEW ROSS. 
Charles George Tottenham. 
WICKLOW COUNTY. 
William Richard O’Byrne, 
William Wentworth Fitz- 

william Dick. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Thursday, 5th February, 1880. 


HE PARLIAMENT, which had been 
Prorogued successively from the 
15th day of August, 1879, to the Ist 
day of November; thence to the 19th day 
of December; thence to the 5th day of 
February, 1880, met this day for the 
Despatch of Business. 


The Session of PartiIAMENT was 
opened by Tue QuzEN in Person. 


THE QUEEN’S SPEECH. 


Her Majesty, being seated on the 
Throne, adorned with Her Crown and 
Regal Ornaments, and attended by Her 
Officers of State, (the Lords being in 


VOL. CCL.  [rurep sERIzs.] 





their robes)—commanded the Yeoman 
Usher of the Black Rod, through the 
Deputy Lord Great Chamberlain, to let 
the Commons know ‘‘It is Her Majesty's 
Pleasure they attend Her immediately, 
in this House.” 


Who being come, with their Speaker ; 


Taz LORD CHANCELLOR, taking 
directions from Her Majesty, delivered 
Her Majesty’s most gracious Speech to 
both Houses of Parliament, as follows: — 

“ My Lords, and Gentlemen, 

“Tr is with much satisfaction that 
I again resort to the advice and assist- 
ance of my Parliament. 

“ My relations with all the Powers 
continue to be friendly. The course 
of events since the prorogation of 

B 

















8 The Queen’s 


Parliament has tended to furnish 
additional security to the maintenance 
of European peace, on the principles 
laid down by the Treaty of Berlin. 
Much, however, still remains to be 
done to repair the disorder with which 
the late war has affected many parts 
of the Turkish Empire. 


* A Convention for the suppression 
of the Slave Trade has been concluded 
between my Government and that of 
His Imperial Majesty the Sultan. 


“ At the close of your last Session 
I expressed my hope that the Treaty 
of Gundamak had happily terminated 
the war in Afghanistan. In conformity 
with its provisions, my Envoy, with 
his retinue, was honourably received 
and entertained by the Ameer at Cabul. 
While engaged, however, in the exer- 
cise of their duty, he and those 
connected with the Embassy were 
treacherously attacked by overwhelm- 
ing numbers, and, after an heroic 
defence, were almost all massacred. 
An outrage so intolerable called for 
condign chastisement, and my troops, 
which, pursuant to the stipulations of 
the Treaty, either had withdrawn or 
were withdrawing from the territories 
governed by the Ameer, were ordered 
to retrace their steps. The skill ex- 
hibited in the rapid march upon Cabul, 
and in the advances upon the other 
lines of action, reflects the highest 
credit upon the officers and men of 
my British and native forces, whose 
bravery has shone with its wonted 
lustre in every collision with the 
enemy. 

“The abdication of the Ameer and 
the unsettled condition of the country 
render the recall of my troops impos- 
sible for the present ; but the principle 
on which my Government has hitherto 


{LORDS} 











Speech. 4 


acted remains unchanged, and while 
determined to make the frontiers of 
my Indian Empire strong, I desire to 
be in friendly relations alike with 
those who may rule in Afghanistan 
and with the people of that country. 

“My anticipations as to the early 
establishment of peace in South Africa 
have been fulfilled. The capture and 
deposition of the Zulu King, and the 
breaking up of the military organiza- 
tion on which his dynasty was based, 
have relieved my possessions in that 
part of the world from a danger which 
has seriously impeded their advance- 
ment and consolidation. In Basuto- 
land, a native outbreak of considerable 
importance has been effectually quelled 
by my Colonial forces; while the 
Transvaal has been freed from the 
depredations of a powerful Chief, who, 
having successfully resisted the former 
government of the country, had per- 
sistently rejected our attempts at con- 
ciliation. I have reason to hope that 
the time is now approaching when 
an important advance may be made 
towards the establishment of a Union 
or Confederation under which the 
powers of self-government, already 
enjoyed by the inhabitants of the Cape 
Colony, may be extended to my sub- 
jects in other parts of South Africa. 

‘ Papers on these and other matters 
will be forthwith laid before you. 


Gentlemen of the House of 
Commons, 
*T have directed the Estimates of 
this year to be prepared and presented 
to you without delay. 


“My Lords, and Gentlemen, 
“The Commission which, at the 
close of the Session, I informed you 
I had issued to inquire into the causes 














5 Address in Answer to 


of agricultural depression throughout 
the United Kingdom, is pursuing its 
labours. In the meantime, the serious 
deficiency in the usual crops in some 
parts of Ireland has rendered neces- 
sary special precautions on the part of 
my Government to guard against the 
calamities with which those districts 
were threatened. 


“With this view, they have called 
upon the authorities charged with the 
duty of administering relief to make 
ample preparations for the distribution 
of food and fuel, should such a step 
become necessary, and they have also 
stimulated the employment of labour 
by advances on terms more liberal 
than those prescribed by the existing 
law. 


“T feel assured that you will give 
your sanction to the course which has 
been adopted where it may have 
exceeded the power entrusted by Par- 
liament to the Executive Govern- 
ment. 

“A proposal will be submitted to 
you for providing the funds required 
for these exceptional advances on the 
security of the property administered 
by the Church Temporalities Com- 
missioners. 

“T trust you will be able to resume 
the consideration of the Criminal Code, 
and of the Improvement of the Law of 
Bankruptcy. 


“ Bills will be laid before you, for 
enlarging the powers of owners of 
Settled Land, for consolidating and 
amending the Lunacy Laws, and for 
simplifying the practice of Convey- 
ancing. 

“‘T commend to you these and other 


measures which may be submitted for 
your consideration, and I trust that 
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the blessing of the Almighty will at- 
tend and direct your labours.” 


And then Her Majesty retired. 
And the Commons withdrew. | 


Rot or THE Lorps—Garter King of 
Arms attending, delivered at the Table 
(in the usual manner) a List of the 
Lords Temporal in the Seventh Session 
of the Twenty-first Parliament of the 
United Kingdom: The same was or- 
deréd to lie on the Table. 


SAT FIRST. 


The Duke of Portland, after the 
death of his cousin. 

The Viscount St. Vincent, after the 
death of his father. 

The Lord Chelmsford, after the death 
of his father. 

The Lord Lawrence, after the death 
of his father. 


SELECT VESTRIES, 
Bill, pro forma, read 1*. 


THE QUEEN’S SPEECH. 
ADDRESS IN ANSWER TO HER 
MAJESTY’S MOST GRACIOUS SPEEOH, 


The QuzEn’s SpExcH reported by The 
Lorp CHANCELLOR. 


Tue Eart or ONSLOW: My Lords, 
in rising for the first time to take part 
in the debates of your Lordships’ House, 
I must confess to a feeling of great em- 
barrassment, addressing as I do noble 
Lords who have had much experience in 
the debates of this and the other House 
of Parliament, and in an Assembly 
which has earned for itself the highest 
reputation for debating power; but I 
am encouraged to proceed when I recol- 
lect that during the few years I have had 
the honour of a seat in your Lordships’ 
House, I have sterol that great in- 
dulgence has been afforded to those noble 
Lords who have been placed in the posi- 
tion which I now occupy, and I can only 
express a hope that you will not make any 
exception in my case. My Lords, before 
I proceed to discuss the topics which are 
to be found in the gracious Speech from 
the Throne, I may, perhaps, be allowed 
to congratulate your Lordships on the 
fact that Her Majesty has been again 
graciously pleased to open her Parlia- 
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ment in person, and I cannot but think 
that the lustre which is thus conferred 
upon our deliberations will bea material 
benefit to, and be greatly appreciated 
by, her people. During the preceding 
Parliament I believe that Her Majesty 
was only once able to open Parliament 
in person; but during the existence of 
the present Parliament there have been 
three several occasions upon which Her 
Majesty has honoured us with her pre- 
sence, thus affording fresh proofs of her 
ability and desire personally to perform 
the functions of her exalted station. My 
Lords, Her Majesty commences by ex- 
pressing her satisfaction at having again 
to resort to the advice and assistance of 
Parliament, and I feel confident that 
your Lordships will yourselves feel glad 
that there is no longer any occasion to 
turn to the newspapers to see that for- 
midable heading ‘‘ Parliament out of 
Session,” which has given rise to such 
torrents of eloquence which, in Scotland, 
culminated in a Niagara. The next point 
in Her Majesty’s Speech contains the 
gratifying announcement that Her Ma- 
jesty’s relations with all the Powers con- 
tinue to be friendly. That appears to 
me to be a matter of unusual congratula- 
tion, when we reflect that two years ago 
he would have been a bold man who 
would have predicted that Her Majesty’s 
Speech on the present occasion could 
have contained such an announcement. 
And, my Lords, I cannot help saying 
that it is mainly to the spirited conduct 
of Her Majesty’s Government at that 
time that we are not now deploring a 
general war in Europe. Her Majesty 
goes on to say that the course of events 
since the Prorogation of Parliament has 
tended to furnish additional security for 
the maintenance of European peace on 
the principles laid down in the Treaty of 
Berlin ; and when I remember the state- 
ments which have been made as to the 
enormous armaments of Continental 
Powers I read this paragraph with con- 
siderable satisfaction, because I cannot 
help looking back to the statements that 
have been made by the Chancellors of 
the two Empires of Germany and Aus- 
tria as to the probability of maintaining 
the peace of Europe; and I cannot be- 
lieve that either that Power which stood 
by us so manfully during the recent 
crisis, or that Power at whose capital the 
Treaty of Berlin was made, and whose 
Chancellor presided at the Congress, will 
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either of them be the first to do anything 
which would be likely to to endanger the 
peace of Europe. My Lords, I may 
allude to the gratifying fact that the 
Bulgarian Province has electedits Prince, 
and that the whole of the territory which 
was occupied by Russian troops has been 
evacuated, and that during the six 
months which has just elapsed no dis- 
turbance whatever has taken place in 
that territory, a proof of the continued 
development of the principles laid down 
in the Treaty of Berlin. Before leaving 
this part of the subject, may I be al- 
lowell to ask your Lordships, not only as 
legislators, not only as Members of this 
or that political Party, but as Englishmen 
and citizens of the British Empire which 
extends over one-seventh of the whole 
world, to join with me in congratulating 
ourselves that England has once more 
resumed that position in the Councils of 
Nations to which she is justly entitled by 
her wealth, her commercial importance, 
and the enterprize of her people. My 
Lords, in a remarkable work which has 
recently been published, the Autobio- 
graphy of Prince Metternich, that great 
diplomatist has reduced the principles of 
politics and diplomacy to these very 
simple terms— 

‘* Each State, besides its separate interests, has 
also those which are common to it with other 
States; and history teaches us that whenever 
the separate comes into conflict with the general 
interests of the State, and the latter are neglected 
or mistaken in the zealous and extensive prose- 
cution of the former, this is to be regarded as an 
exceptional or unhealthy condition, whose de- 
velopment or speedy amendment ultimately 
decides the destiny of the State—that is, its im- 
pending decline or its recuperative prosperity.”’ 

My Lords, I do not consider it would 
be possible, even if it were desirable, to 
limit the policy of England within the 
narrow bounds to which some of our 
politicians would confine it. It has been 
a matter for congratulation to past gene- 
rations that this Island is divided from 
the Continent by a single streak of sea ; 
but I believe that that satisfaction will 
cease to be an inheritance of posterity, if 
they are reminded by it that it has been 
made the limit to those great opportuni- 
ties which have been afforded to England 
of being the pioneer of humanity, civil- 
ization, and Christianity. Much remains 
to be done in the Turkish Empire, in 
consequence of the late war by which 
she has been ravaged. We cannot but 
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the most powerful of nations; and al- 
though it must be apparent that up to 
the present moment Turkey has been 
unable to make any great movement in 
the way of reform, I do not think that 
we can say that no steps have been taken 
for the amelioration of the condition of 
her population, when we see that certain 
judicial reforms are to be proposed, 
which are thus communicated to the 
Ambassadors at Constantinople by the 
Turkish Minister— 
‘“We can easily understand that the judicial 
system was faulty at the foundation, and that 
no amelioration whatever in Ottoman society 
could be hoped for, except by a radical reform 
of our judicial régime.” 
And he afterwards adds— 


“To enter immediately after its disasters as 
courageously as it has done on the path marked 
out by the modern law was an act of which the 
significance and the consequences deserve to be 
highly appreciated. Unfortunately, the vicious 
condition amid which Ottoman society contends 
with an energy worthy of the dye of the 
civilized world prolongs a state of things but 
little suitable for the putting an end to abuses 
which long custom has resulted in causing to be 
viewed as if inscribed in the internal and inter- 
national law of the Empire.” 


Here, at any rate, we have that which 
must precede any reform—an admission 
that the existing state of affairs is utterly 
bad. That Her Majesty’s Government 
have not been unmindful of Turkey I 
think is shown by the paragraph in 
which She has congratulated her Parlia- 
ment that a Convention has been made 
with the Sultan for the suppression of 
the Slave Trade, which no doubt will, 
with other Papers, be shortly laid upon 
the Table of the House. I must now 
refer for a moment to matters in India; 
and, in the first place, I will call your 
attention to the Treaty of Gundamak, 
because it is on the basis of that Treaty 
that the policy of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment is founded. It contains two 
important provisions. The first is that 
which relates to the dealings of the 
Ameer of Cabul with foreign States, 
which were to be in accordance with the 
views of the British Government; and 
thesecond relates to the Khyber Pass and 
the district that is to remain permanently 
under our protection, and the other dis- 
tricts which have been assigned to us 
temporarily and are not to remain per- 
manently in our hands. From the op- 
portunity which our Envoy had of judg- 
ing of his charaeter, I think we were per- 
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fectly justified in treating Yakoob Khan 
as a Prince capable of governing Afghan- 
istan. Yakoob Khan was the son of 
Shere Ali.. When Shere Ali left his 
capital, Yakoob Khan was nominated 
by him as his successor. My Lords, 
our Envoy, Sir Louis Cavagnari, had 
ample opportunities of judging of the 
disposition of Yakoob Khan. He tells 
us that he believed him to be sufficiently 
clear-sighted ; and we have not only the 
evidence of Sir Louis Cavagnari upon 
the point, but in an interesting work, 
entitled Travels in Central Asta, the 
writer tells us how he visited the city of 
Herat, and saw Yakoob Khan, who, at 
the age of 16, alone of all his Court and 
Ministers, had sufficient acuteness to de- 
tect the European, under M. Vambiry’s 
disguise of a Dervish. I think this 
shows that we, at least, were justified 
in dealing with Yakoob Khan as a man 
who was capable of taking his own part 
and of governing the Afghan people. 
The desire of the Indian Government 
was that Afghanistan should be erected 
into a friendly and independent Power ; 
and so much was this the case that, in a 
despatch from the Indian Government, it 
was said that— 


‘¢ We might have made a much more rapid 
advance; but we had serious cause to apprehend 
that, by thus precipitating the downfall of Shere 
Ali, we might irretrievably shake to pieces all 
the independent materials of government in 
Afghanistan, bequeathing to Shere Ali’s succes- 
sor no stable basis of authority, and placing 
ourselves in a position from which we could not 
afterwards retire without surrendering to anarchy 
and civil conflict a State which it was our object 
to strengthen and consolidate in the manner 
most conducive to peacable and friendly rela- 
tions with it.’ 


Well, my Lords, the Government have 
been pursued by singular misfortunes. 
In the first place, Shere Ali fled from his 
capital, and died, and we were thus pre- 
vented from treating him as the Ruler 
of the country; and, secondly, Yakoob 
Khan disappointed our expectations. 
But it cannot be said that the Indian 
Government were not fully prepared for 
the eventualities which followed upon 
Shere Ali’s death, for they had carefully 
considered British interests in Afghan- 
istan, independently of Afghan rule; and 
in another despatch the Indian Govern- 
ment say— 

“ Nor do we disguise from ourselves that the 
practical value of the Treaty mainly depends 
upon the character and disposition of the Ameer 
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and his successors. Relations established with 
Afghanistan under the present favourable con- 
ditions, and with the most promising prospects, 
xh of course, be again impaired either by the 
iisloyalty of Afghan Princes or by the alienation 
of their unrequited confidence. In either case 
complications may ariseagainst which no present 
precautions on our part can completely guarantee 
our successors in the government of India. We 
have, therefore, been careful to secure for British 
interests and influence in Afghanistan a position 
substantially independent of the personal ca- 
prices of any Afghan Ruler ; and for the effectual 
maintenance of the position the Treaty provides 
strong material guarantees, by the territorial 
conditions which place the British Power in per- 
manent command of the main avenues from 
India to Cabul.” 


Well, what were the facts? All Eng- 
lishmen were horrified to hear that most 
sad history of the death of Sir Louis 
Cavagnari. Notwithstanding the gal- 
lant defence made by him and his fol- 
lowers, they were overwhelmed by num- 
bers, and almost the entire Mission was 
sacrificed. Orders were immediately 
given to Sir Frederick Roberts to com- 
mence hisadvance. We held the Khyber 
Pass and other positions which, in 1841, 
we had neglected to secure ; and we were 
thus able, within six weeks, to re-occupy 
Cabul and to avenge that massacre. The 
brave conduct and the admirable dis- 
position of our troops was the theme of 
universal praise. The Nawab Sir 
Gholam Hussein Khan, a man who, 
perhaps, is better able than anyone else 
to judge, expressed the opinion that he 
knew of no combination of insurgents 
which was carried out under circum- 
stances so favourable, and no defeat so 
overwhelming as that which was inflicted 
upon them. He also expressed his dis- 
tinct belief that we should not have any 
further trouble in that respect. I ear- 
nestly hope that his expectation may be 
realized. I cannot help going a step 
further, and noticing with satisfaction the 
terms in which Her Majesty has referred 
to the conduct of her Native as well as 
British troops. Her Majesty has gra- 
ciously observed— 

“ The skill exhibited in the rapid march upon 
Cabul, and in the advances upon the other lines 
of action, reflects the highest credit upon the 
officers and men of my British and Native forces, 
whose bravery has shone with its wonted lustre 
in every collision with the enemy.” 

My Lords, I will not attempt to predict 
what the future policy of Her Majesty’s 
Government is to be. We have heard a 
great deal of prophecy lately with regard 
to it; but of one thing I am certain, and 
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that is, that it would not be possible to 
withdraw our troops from Afghanistan. 
Were we to do so, we shoela not only 
produce a bad effect upon the minds of 
the Natives, but also in the minds of those 
independent Princes who have been so 
much impressed at the boldness of our 
policy and the success of our arms. We 
should also run the risk of leaving those 
Afghans who had befriended us at the 
mercy of anyone who might happen to 
get the upper hand in the country. 
Turning to Sonth Africa, let us see what 
has taken place there. The Zulu power 
has been broken up, the Zulu Chief 
captured, and the whole country sepa- 
rated into different Governments. An 
insurrection headed by Secocoeni and 
Moirosi broke out on the borders of 
Basuto Land; but all these matters are 
now set at rest. Her Majesty goes on 
to observe— 

‘‘T hope the time is not far distant when an 
important advance may be made towards the 
establishment of a Union or Confederation under 
which the powers of self-government, already 
enjoyed by the inhabitants of Cape Colony, may 
be extended to my subjects in other parts of 
South Africa.’’ 


In reply to a despatch from the Secretary 
of State for the Colonies, urging the 
adoption of the Confederation Act of 
1877, Sir Bartle Frere’s Ministers say — 


“ The whole of the South African communities 
are anxiously awaiting the result of the war on 
the Natal and Transvaal Frontiers. Pending 
its settlement, Ministers cannot but feel that to 
submit general proposals for the establishment 
of a South African Union, or Confederation, to 
the Cape Parliament would be to invite the 
Legislature to commit itself to unknown respon- 
sibilities. In the event of the war now raging 
on those Frontiers being coneluded and peace 
established on a satisfactory basis, it will afford 
Ministers great pleasure to submit to the Legis- 
lature proposals of the nature referred to in the 
despatch, in full confidence that they will meet 
on the part of the Parliamentary Representatives 
of this Colony with a favourable reception.” 


There is now no danger from the Native 
Tribes, and I very much hope that Minis- 
ters will be able to carry out those views 
which they express in that despatch. 
Having now touched upon the topics in 
Her Majesty’s gracious Speech relating 
to external affairs, I will ask your Lord- 
ships to follow me while I refer briefly 
to those more immediately affecting do- 
mestic questions. Her Majesty refers to 
the appointment of the Royal Commis- 
sion issued to inquire into the causes of 
Agricultural Depression throughout the 
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United Kingdom. Ican only hope that 
by the time the Commission has com- 
pleted its labours and made its Report 
the circumstances which have ed 
it into existence may have ceased to 
trouble us. Two distinguished agricul- 
turists have recently returned from 
America, and I have no doubt that the 
information they have gained there 
may lead to very important results. 
Before I leave this subject I should like 
to express my satisfaction at the manner 
in which the landowners in this country 
have come forward during this crisis, and 
the efforts which they have made to 
alleviate the sufferings of their tenantry. 
I believe that the tenant farmers of Eng- 
land, with whom I wish to express my 
deepest sympathy, will begin to realize 
that the oft-repeated statement that 
the interest of the tenant and the land- 
lord are bound up together is not a mere 
sentiment, but a reality. Her Majesty 
goes on to deal with what has taken 
place in Ireland. I think, my Lords, 
I am right in saying that the crops in 
that country have at least been equal to, 
if not better than, those in this country ; 
but, on the other hand, the distress 
has been far more widely spread; and 
if such is the case, then I think it be- 
hoves the Government to give the sub- 
ject their immediate and most anxious 
consideration with the view of devising 
measures of relief. I will not pursue 
the subject further, because the noble 
Lord who sits on my left, and who pro- 
poses to second the Motion for the Ad- 
dress which I have the honour to move, 
will deal with the question at length; 
but I cannot sit down without adding 
my tribute of appreciation of the noble 
effort which has been made by the illus- 
trious lady who occupies the highest 
position in that country for the imme- 
diate alleviation of the'distress. I can 
only say that I earnestly trust that the 
hope she held out of being able to avert 
afamine may be fully realized. With 
regard to the measures that are promised 
to us by the'(Government,two ofthem—the 
Criminal Code Bill and the Bankruptcy 
Bill—have already been laid upon the 
Table of this House, the former having 
undergone fresh and minute re-considera- 
tion at the hands of the distinguished 
Judge who originally prepared it. The 
Bankruptcy Bill has already been fully 
explained to the House by the noble and 
learned Earl on the Woolsack, and I 
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believe it is admitted on all sides that 
some relief is needed in that direction. 
Since the present Government came into 
Office they have carried several méa- 
sures of great utility, such as the Sum- 
mary Jurisdiction Act and the Artizans’ 
Dwellings Act; and I trust that an Act 
for the Amendment of the Lunacy Laws 
may be added to that list. I am thank- 
ful that Her Majesty’s Government have 
taken in hand the Land Question. If 
any statement can be devised which, 
while maintaining the principle of the 
Law of Entail, will yet give relief to 
those owners who feel that the burdens 
on their estates are greater than they 
can bear, and those others who think 
that by sacrificing a small and possibly 
outlying portion of their estates they 
may materially improve the value of the 
remainder, I am sure it will be wel- 
comed by the majority of your Lord- 
ships. With regard to the Bill for the 
simplification of conveyancing, any mea- 
sure which will diminish the expense 
and will shorten the time occupied by the 
transfer will be very Pe 22 received 
by your Lordships. It only remains for 
me to express my thanks for the kind 
indulgence which your Lordships have 
been pleased to extend to me, and to 
assure you that it has been the means 
of very materially lightening the anxious 
task of addressing your Lordships for 
the first time. I beg to move that an 
humble Address be presented to Her 
Majesty in reply to Her Majesty’s most 

acious Speech from the Throne as 
ollows :— 


Most Gracious Sovereren, 

‘¢ We, Your Majesty’s most dutiful and loyal 
subjects, the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, in 
Parliament assembled, beg leave to offer our 
humble thanks to Your Majesty for the most 
gracious Speech which Your Majesty has ad- 
dressed to both Houses of Parliament. 

‘*We humbly thank Your Majesty for in- 
forming us that Your Majesty’s relations with 
all the Powers continue to be friendly, and that 
the course of events since the prorogation of 
Parliament has tended to furnish additional se- 
curity to the maintenance of European peace, 
on the principles laid down by the Treaty of 
Berlin, although much still remains to be done 
to repair the disorder with which the late war 
has affected many parts of the Turkish Empire. 


“We humbly thank Your Majesty for in- 
forming us that a Convention has been con- 
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cluded between Your Majesty’s Government 
and that of His Imperial Majesty the Sultan, 
for the suppression of the Slave Trade. 


“ We humbly thank Your Majesty for inform- 
ing us that, in conformity with the provisions 
of the Treaty of Gundamak, Your Majesty’s 
Envoy, with his retinue, was honourably re- 
oeived and entertained by the Ameer of Afghan- 
istan at Cabul, but that, while engaged in the 
exercise of their duty, he and those connected 
with the Embassy were treacherously attacked 
by overwhelming numbers, and, after an heroic 
defence, were almost all massacred. 


“We humbly thank Your Majesty for in- 
forming us that, an outrage so intolerable 
calling for condign chastisement, Your Ma- 
jesty’s troops, which, pursuant to the stipula- 
tions of the Treaty, either had withdrawn or 
were withdrawing from the territories governed 
by the Ameer, were ordered to retrace their 
steps; and that the skill exhibited in the rapid 
march upon Cabul, and in the advances upon 
the other lines of action, reflects the highest 
credit upon the officers and men of Your Majesty’s 
British and native forces, whose bravery has 
shone with its wonted lustre in every collision 
with the enemy. 

‘* We humbly thank Your Majesty for inform- 
ing us that the abdication of the Ameer and the 
unsettled condition of the country render the 
recall of the troops impossible for the present ; 
but that the principle on which Your Majesty’s 
Government has hitherto acted remains un- 
changed, and that, while determined to make 
the frontiers of Your Majesty’s Indian Empire 
strong, Your Majesty desires to be in friendly 
relations alike with those who may rule in 
Afghanistan and with the people of that country. 


“* We humbly thank Your Majesty for inform- 
ing us that Your Majesty’s anticipations as to 
the early establishment of peace in South Africa 
have been fulfilled; and that the capture and 
deposition of the Zulu King, and the breaking 
up of the military organization on which his 
dynasty was based, have relieved Your Ma- 
jesty’s possessions in that part of the world from 
a danger which seriously impeded their ad- 
vancement and consolidation. 


“We humbly thank Your Majesty for inform- 
ing us that a native outbreak of considerable 
importance in Basutoland has been effectually 
quelled by Your Majesty’s Colonial forces, 
while the Transvaal has been freed from the 
depredations of a powerful Chief, who, having 
successfully resisted the former government of 
that country, had persistently resisted all at- 
tempts at conciliation. 
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“We humbly thank Your Majesty for inform- 
ing us that Your Majesty has reason to hope 
that the time is approaching when an important 
advance may be made towards the establish- 
ment of an Union or Confederation under which 
the powers of self-government, already enjoyed 
by the inhabitants of the Cape Colony, may be 
extended to Your Majesty’s subjects in other 
parts of South Africa; and we thank Your 
Majesty for directing that Papers on these and 
other matters shall be forthwith laid before 
us. 
“ We humbly thank Your Majesty for inform- 
ing us that the Commission appointed to in- 
quire into the causes of agricultural depression 
throughout the United Kingdom is pursuing its 
labours ; and also for informing us of the special 
precautions which Your Majesty’s Government 
have deemed it necessary to take in view of the 
threatened distress in Ireland, and of the mea- 
Sures which the course they have adopted will 
render necessary. 

“We humbly assure Your Majesty that our 
careful consideration shall be given to the 
measures which may be submitted to us, and 
that we earnestly trust that the blessing of the 
Almighty will attend our labours and direct our 
efforts.” 


Tur Kart or ROSSE: My Lords, in 
rising to second the Address that has 
just been moved by my noble T’riend on 
my right, I think I need not refer to the 
paragraphs in Her Majesty’s Speech re- 
lating to foreign affairs, beyond con- 
gratulating the House upon the main- 
tenance of peace. Passing over those 
topics, I will confine my remarks to the 
paragraph which deals with agricultural 
depression, and especially to the state of 
Ireland. My Lords, when I see in the 
papers columns headed ‘State of Ire- 
land,’”’ such as have appeared lately, I 
think it rather ominous; it looks as if 
there was some special interest at work, 
and that, in fact, she is in a disturbed 
state. For the last few years, both in 
Ireland and in England, there has been, 
no doubt, a gradual diminution of pros- 
perity. We have seen trade decline on 
this side of the Channel; we have seen 
the manufacturing districts far from 
flourishing; and various events have 
happened which have shown a diminu- 
tion of that rapidly-increasing prosperity 
enjoyed some years ago. We have 
heard, during the last year especially, 
that the agricultural interest of this 
country was specially affected. Farmers 
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were giving up their farms, in conse- 
quence of not being able to make suffi- 
cient profits to pay the amount of their 
rent; but in Ireland the state of things 
is reported to be far worse than in Eng- 
land and Scotland. As long ago as Oc- 
tober the Government began to make 
inquiries as to the condition of the state 
of things in Ireland. A Special Report 
was sent to the Local Government Board, 
and appeared in the daily Press, and 
there was no doubt that the state of 
things was serious, though not so bad as 
at the time of the Famine. The Report 
stated that the general average of the 
harvest appears to be inferior, and the 
crops deficient and below those of last 
year; the oat crop, however, is reported 
to be good and plentiful. It also states 
that fuel is scarce, that the turf or peat 
had suffered much from the excessive 
rains, that great want was anticipated in 
Munster, and that the farmers were in 
great difficulties owing to the banks and 
loan companies having refused to make 
further advances of money. In Con- 
naught the Report stated that the largest 
amount of distress was to be expected, 

and on the West coast there would be 

considerable local distress. The poor 
rates, however, were not excessive, and 
the Report gives a list of 45 Unions 
where the poor rates are 3s. in the 
pound and upwards, and in three only 
above 4s. At that time the number re- 

lieved in the workhouses was rather in 

excess of last year; it has averaged about 

11 per cent over the corresponding period 

of last year; the total number of in- 

door and out-door paupers was 84,000 

as against 77,000 at the corresponding 
period of last year, an increase of about 

10 per cent. Since that date pauperism 

has still been slightly on the increase. 

From the Report which has been made 

to the Lord Lieutenant it appears that, 

on January 25 last, the total number of 
in-door and out-door paupers in Ireland 
was 105,000 against 94,000 at the cor- 
responding date last year, and there wasa 
larger increase in October. But, in order 
to forma correct judgment on the present 

state of things, we have only to compare 
the total of 105,000 with the numbers 
during the Famine, whenthere were more 
than 900,000, or nearly 1,000,000 of in- 

door and out-door paupers in Ireland, so 
that it is a great exaggeration to say 

that our present position can at all be 
compared with the Famine time. As to 
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the cause of this depression, the Report 
remarks that the crops have been less 
than they were in 1871 or 1872, and that 
the value of the potato crop was only 
about half, or less than half, of the 
average. There had been a pretty gene- 
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ral depression from 1876 to 1879. The 
bank note circulation has decreased be- 
tween December, 1876, and December, 
1879, from a total of £7,750,000 down to 
£6,250,000. The total of bank deposits 
and notes has decreased in the same 
period from £42,000,000 to £36,750,000; 
but it should, at the same time, be borne 
in mind that the last figure is still twice 
as large as in 1863, and three times as 
large as in 1848. It is quite clear, from 
the circumstances I have already referred 
to, and which I wish more fully to dwell 
upon, that shopkeepers have been in the 
habit of advancing small sums to tenants, 
and they have given credit to a very 
large amount since the passing of the 
Land Act. When the country is pros- 
perous everything goes on smoothly, and 
the tenant does not really see his true 
position ; but when we come to depres- 
sion, when everyone finds more difficulty 
in earning a livelihood, or in paying the 
just demands made upon him, then the 
pressure is felt, and the banks and shop- 
keepers begin to withhold the credit they 
have so freely granted up to that time. 
The landlords, in every case, have given 
time, which is a most just thing. As I 
have said, the depression is attributed 
to the bad potato harvest, the loss of 
hay through floods in the Valley of the 
Shannon and many other places, the bad 
barley harvest, the inferior condition of 
the hay, and the unusual amount of 
disease amongst cattle. I am afraid those 
misfortunes will be severely felt in many 
parts of the country. There are, how- 
ever, one or two circumstances on which 
we may congratulate ourselves. The 
autumn has been remarkably dry, and, 
as far as fuel is concerned, the present 
position of the poor is far less serious in 
most places than it was some years ago, 
when coal near a railway cost from 40s. 
to 50s. a-ton, while now it is the fair and 
moderate price of 25s. a-ton. Then the 
diminution in the numbers of the agri- 
cultural labourers from Ireland to the 
harvest in this country has contributed 
to the prevalent distress, and especially 
in the Western counties, from which the 
harvesters chiefly came, the result being 
that there is in those parts a considerable 
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excess of the supply of labour over the 
demand. In the West of Ireland, where 
the population principally consists of the 
labouring class, the emigration has been 
so much smaller—7,000 less than last 
year, and those who did go earning 
smaller wages—that the loss in wages is 
estimated at £100,000. I am very glad 
that Her Majesty’s Government have 
been fully alive to the necessity of 
guarding against all emergencies. Your 
Lordships are aware that, by various 
Acts, sums of money can be lent at a low 
rate of interest, in order to encourage 
tenants to improve their estates by use- 
ful works in the distressed districts; and 
in order to provide work for the people, 
and to alleviate the distress in a profit- 
able and legitimate manner, large sums 
are being lent to landed proprietors. 
The additional privileges of the post- 
ponement of interest for two years was 
granted by a Circular issued in Novem- 
ber; and, by a Circular issued last month, 
loans to the total amount of £250,000 at 
1 per cent, instead of 34 per cent inte- 
rest, will be granted for unskilled labour 
only. That is a course which I can 
heartily commend, as it is calculated to 
furnish relief without pauperizing those 
receiving it. My Lords, from my own 
observation, and from what I hear on 
all sides, there is no doubt whatever 
that the authorities in Ireland are doing 
their best to meet the difficulties in which 
the country is placed, and the very use- 
ful work has been commenced with 
energy. But it must be borne in mind 
that these measures, which are ex- 
ceptional in their character though ne- 
cessary at the present moment, are not 
designed to be permanent. Wages now 
in Ireland have fallen rather; and in my 
own neighbourhood, where the rate of 
wages in winter has been 1s. 8d. 
for several years, it is now ls. 4d. to 
1s. 6d. per day. Much has been done to 
reclaim waste lands, and I strongly ad- 
vocate a continuance of that as a means 
of increasing the prosperity of the coun- 
try. I may say that in the West of Ire- 
land the people have been thankful for 
the valuable assistance sent to them. As 
to the political aspect of the question, I 
must regret that, when all who have the 
true interests of the country at heart are 
doing their best to meet the difficulty, 
hard words and mis-statements calcu- 
lated to disturb the country should have 
been uttered. In 1869, Mr. Gladstone’s 
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Government passed an Irish Land Act; 
but no improvement as regards the tran- 
quillity of the country seems to have re- 
sulted from that measure. Now, it ap- 
pears to be the object of some people to 
create what is called a peasant proprie- 
tary, which seems to mean peasant pro- 
prietors with their estates deeply en- 
cumbered. That is a proposition which 
can hardly be looked upon with favour, 
especially when the question comes on, 
where is the money to come from? The 
country would hardly be more prosper- 
ous or more content were there no land- 
lords. I will not detain your Lordships 
longer, but will simply second the 
Address. [See page 14. ] 

Kant GRANVILLE: My Lords, 
having been in this House for many 
years, I have observed that the usual 
practice for a person in my position, 
who speaks early in a debate upon the 
Address, is this: He pays a compliment 
to the Mover and Seconder, when it is 
deserved. He makessome very general 
observations on the legislation which 
has been promised in the Speech from 
the Throne, adds some remarks upon 
what has passed during the Recess, and 
asks some questions as to the present 
and future policy of the Government. 
But, before I attempt to perform any 
part of this duty, you will allow me to 
express, for myself and for my noble 
Friends around me, how completely we 
agree with the remarks of the noble 
Earl opposite (the Earl of Onslow) as to 
our satisfaction that the health and 
strength of Her Majesty have enabled 
her to ‘arrive here to-day, amid the 
acclamations of the people, on one of 
the most important and graceful occa- 
sions for Her Majesty’s presence among 
her subjects. Now, with regard to the 
attempt usually made to get information 
out of Her Majesty’s Government, I am 
obliged to confess that of late years I 
have not been very successful in obtain- 
ing answers to the questions which I 
have put, and which appeared to me to 
relate to matters of great public interest. 
Nevertheless, I hope to be more fortu- 
nate in getting some information which 
the public await with great anxiety. 
With respect to the Mover and Seconder 
of the Address, I can, with the greatest 
sincerity, congratulate the noble Earl 
who moved it on the facility and clear- 
ness of his speech, which appeared to 
me the more agreeable because there 
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was added to it a little flavour of Party 
spirit. With reference to the Seconder 
of the Address, it is not the first time 
the noble Earl has spoken in this House. 
Some time ago there was a speech made 
by him full of matters about the country 
to which he belongs; and on that occa- 
sion I had an opportunity of compli- 
menting him on the hereditary claims 
he has to the respect of this House. 
With regard to the legislation promised 
in Her Majesty’s gracious Speech, I 
have this to remark—that on the open- 
ing of the six last Sessions the promise 
of legislation has on each occasion been 
small, and even that small promise has 
not been kept. That legislation has 
been impeded by Parliamentary obstruo- 
tion, “| by wars and rumours of wars, 
is true; but Ihave always doubted whe- 
ther Her Majesty’s Government much 
regretted it—whether they did not wish 
by a masterly inactivity to show a 
brilliantcontrast to the legislative energy 
of their Predecessors. It seems, how- 
ever, that I was wrong, and that they 
were only concentrating their efforts on 
the last Session—that, like the Irish 
postboy, they were reserving their trot 
for the avenue. The Secretary of State 
for the Colonies told us the other day 
that this was to be a Session of real 
work. No one denies that the Govern- 
ment have the legal right to keep a 
Parliament together for seven years. 
But it is a question whether it is right, 
especially in a Conservative sense, to 
put the utmost strain upon the Septen- 
nial Act, particularly when there are a 
host of new and important issues upon 
which the constituencies have had no 
opportunity of giving an opinion. I 
own there are temptations in this case. 
The large majority which insures the 
existence of a Government which is con- 
sidered by them necessary for the safety 
of the Empire—their misgivings as to 
the result of the General Election— 
these are temptations, and, if I am right 
with respect to their wishes on the sub- 
ject of legislation, it would be a pity to 
lose a Parliament so admirably fitted to 
do nothing. But that the Government 
really expect to carry an extended list of 
important measures I can hardly believe. 
Judging by former averages, one or two 
is all that they can hope for out of the 
whole. There is, indeed, one measure 
not announced in the Queen’s Speech, 
but which, I am told, will appear in the 
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shape of a ‘Private Bill, on which I 
heartily congratulate your Lordships. It 
may possibly prove to be the most useful 
measure of this Parliament. I called at- 
tention last Session to the miserable sup- 
ply of water in the Metropolis for the ex- 
tinction of fire. A noble Karl (the Earl of 
Camperdown), who had often, without 
any encouragement fromthe Government, 


| brought the whole subject before your 


Lordships, announced his intention of 
asking your Lordships to agree to a 
Resolution on the subject. Mr. Oross, 
however, told us that he intended to 
take the matter in hand, and deprecated 
further discussion in this House till he 
could make his statement. I believe 
that he fulfilled his pledge, and has 
been successfully working on the lines of 
the excellent Reports of the Society of 
Arts. With regard to any.retrospect as 
to what has happened during the Recess, 
I have this difficulty. It has been usual 
during a Recess for the Opposition, who 
have plenty of leisure, to make frequent 
extra-Parliamentary speeches, and for 
Ministers, who are more fully occupied, 
to speak at much greater intervals, re- 
serving themselves for the meeting of 
Parliament. The present Cabinet, small 
in numbers, and, perhaps, not the worse 
for that, contains most distinguished 
orators. In 1878, a week had not 
elapsed after the Prorogation before 
Cabinet Ministers were beginning to 
harangue the Provinces. In 1879 the 
majority of the Cabinet have done more 
of what is vulgarly called ‘‘ stumping 
the country” than any previous Admi- 
nistration has done during all the Re- 
cesses of any one Parliament. I am 
bound to say that Her Majesty’s Oppo- 
sition have not been remiss in doing 
their duty in this respect, and the result 
is that the people are constantly hearing 
both sides of the subject. That does not 
diminish the importance of- discussing 
these matters fully in Parliament ; 
but it takes off the gloss which 
might otherwise here belong to them. 
Some Members of the Government have 
complained of the use of strong lan- 
guage; hut I am quite sure that that is 
a feeling in which the Prime Minister 
does not share. We all know with what 
ridicule he has treated such mealy- 
mouthed objections to strong language 
on vital questions; and, therefore, though 
he may approve his friends and sup- 
porters in calling the Opposition unpa- 
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triotic enemies to their country, and men 
who wish to break up the Empire abroad 
and bring about revolution at home, 
he could hardly consider them as com- 
pliments, or that they hardly gave to the 
Opposition that monopoly of abuse which 
is attributed to them. Among the sub- 
jects discussed has been the depression in 
the trade and agriculture of the country, 
and the state of foreign affairs. As re- 
gards agriculture, I am a little surprised 
that notone word of sympathyis expressed 
in the Queen’s Speech as to the depres- 
sion under which the whole agriculture of 
the United Kingdom is suffering at this 
moment. As regards trade, leading Mem- 
bers of the Government have spoken in 
the most decided way as to the impossi- 
bility of reverting to Protection, direct 
or indirect, as a mode of relieving dis- 
tress. But in declaring that a return to 
Protection was impossible, I regret cer- 
tain language which has been held by 
some Members of the Government. I 
regret I do not see the noble Marquess 
(the Marquess of Salisbury) here to- 
night, not only on account of his indis- 
position, which I hope is not serious, 
but on account of the reference I intend 
tomake. The noble Marquess, speaking 
in a town which is supposed to be the 
head-quarters of Free Trade, took credit 
as a Freetrader for having reduced the 
duty on a single article in the Indian 
tariff at a time when the Indian Debt 
was being increased. He went on, still 
as a Freetrader, to deplore the walls of 
Protection which he found surrounding 
most of the great countries of the world, 
and then suddenly, and apparently to 
the astonishment of his hearers, he ex- 
pressed the deepest regret at the com- 
plete manner in which Sir Robert Peel 
and his successors had adopted Free 
Trade as far as we were concerned, in- 
stead of retaining the duties on a num- 
ber of articles which might have enabled 
us to haggle with foreign Governments, 
varying as we went along our own im- 
port duties according to the fancies and 
prejudices of the States with which we 
were dealing. Now, my Lords, the 
noble Marquess is, I am sure, very 
anxious, as he stated, to persuade foreign 
countries to reduce their tariffs, and he 
finds no doubt a difficulty, from the fact 
of our having few reductions left to 
make, in dealing with statesmen who 
believe that to reduce a duty is to confer 
a benefit upon us and not upon the in- 
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habitants of their own country. But 
has he reflected upon the immense diffi- 
culty which language such as his, and 
such as the much stronger expressions 
used by the first Legal Adviser of the 
Crown in the House of Commons, throws 
in the way of our diplomatic agents 
when endeavouring to obtain a reduc- 
tion? Secretaries of State and First 
Law Officers of the Crown cannot make 
public speeches exclusively for home con- 
sumption—they get published abroad ; 
and is it not certain that a Protectionist 
foreign statesman will say—‘‘I believe 
the reduction of duties is dangerous to 
the industries of my country ; but I am 
also convinced that they have proved to 
be so even for those of Great Britain, for 
do I not find some of the most import- 
ant personages of your Government 
expressing extreme regret that for 30 
years the freedom of your commerce has 
been complete? Either it has been an 
advantage or it has not; and it is per- 
fectly impossible that it should be an 
advantage if your ablest men are of 
opinion that it would have been wise to 
exclude our goods because we did not 
admit yours.” I presume it is from 
some practical experience of the diffi- 
culty of meeting such arguments that 
the Under Secretary of State has, I am 
glad to see, been employing language 
which is entirely opposed to the regrets 
expressed by his Chief. The advantages 
of Free Trade for this country have not 
been more clearly shown by our extra- 
ordinary industrial prosperity during the 
quarter of a century following the Repeal 
of the Corn Laws than by the fact of 
our having suffered less in the recent 
time of depression than other countries 
afflicted with Protection. That this is so 
is proved in a striking manner by the 
Board of Trade tables, which show that 
while there has been hardly any dimi- 
nution in the amount of goods which we 
have exported, the value of those goods 
has only fallen 8 per cent; whereas the 
decrease in the value of our imports has 
been more than 30 per cent. A year ago 
I stated that the Government had for 
two previous years been seeing bits of 
blue sky not visible to the unofficial eye ; 
and I asserted my belief that if they 
only stuck to their text they would, at 
last, find themselves in- the right. I 
believe that the revival of trade has been 
retarded by the want of political as well 
as commercial confidence; but the tide 
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has certainly turned, and although there 
may be danger from exaggerated specu- 
lation, I shall be surprised if, during 
the next few years, we have not addi- 
tional proofs of the industrial superiority 
of a country enjoying Free Trade over 
those which interpose artificial obstacles 
in the way of its full development. I 
am glad to see that Ministers in France 
give no encouragement, at all events, to 
increased Protection in that rich country. 
With regard to agriculture, I am afraid 
the question of revival is one for the 
future and not for the present. Farmers 
have been ruined, landowners much 
embarrassed, and labourers suffering, 
though to a much less degree. The 
immediate cause has been the coinci- 
dence of a succession of bad harvests in 
this country with a succession of wonder- 
fully good harvests in America, accom- 
panied by a great depression amon 

consumers of agricultural produce bot 

here and in the United States. The 
First Lord of the Treasury said last year 
that this was the only interest which had 
suffered from Free Trade. I do not be- 
lieve that Protection would have helped 
the farmer more than it did in the years 
when it still existed, while it would have 
been absolute ruin to the labourer. But 
the strain of competition has been great, 
and figures are given which threaten much 
more severe competition. One grain of 
comfort might be derived from the revival 
of one of those branches of industry to 
which I have alluded. Seven months ago 
there was not an expert in the iron trade 
who did not think it was doubtful whe- 
ther we could compete with the Ameri- 
can ironmaster in the neutral markets, 
and was not certain that we should 
never send a ton of iron or steel again 
to the States. For the last four months 
we have been doing the Americans that 
which Protectionists would call the in- 
jury of inundating them at their own 
request with iron. Is not this a lesson 
that we must not attach too much im- 
portance to the gloomy predictions even 
of the most experienced men in times of 
great depression? But of this we may 
be sure—that a competition which has 
reduced the rent of land in the Eastern 
States of America to ni will make it 
necessary for us to make every effort to 
free British agriculture from all that 
may clog its most beneficial exercise. I 
am especially glad to have heard the 
announcement made in the Speech in 
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the Land Laws. Forty years ago I 
formed my own opinion that tho, tend 
Laws of France and those of this coun- 
try were alike in extremes — those of 
France in taking away nearly all free- 
dom of testamentary disposition and 
making the partition of estates almost 
compulsory, and those of England in 
restricting sales, in making the transfer 
of land expensive, in cramping the 
liberty of the supposed possessor, in 
discouraging improvements by the land- 
owner and the best cultivation by the 
tenant, and by making artificial difficul- 
ties in the way of either dividing or 
agglomerating estates. I believe that 
change is necessary, and that some 
change would be desired by farmers 
and would not really be objected to by 
landlords, whatever. might be the feel- 
ings of some of their advisers. Those 
changes should be in the direction of 
simplifying titles; of making the pre- 
sumption of law, both as regards the 
succession to land and the relation of 
landlord, conform, as far as possible, to 
right principle, and, without destroying 
freedom of contract, should give more 
liberty of action to the nominal land- 
owner. I am quite certain that if the 
measure contemplated by Her Majesty’s 
Government carries out some such prin- 
ciples as these, the measure will be one 
which we on this side of the House can 
approve. I should hardly venture to 
speak of the subject of distress in Ire- 
land after the full manner in which the 
noble Earl opposite has referred to the 
subject. I am exceedingly anxious to 
hear from the Government the way in 
which they intend to deal with this 
question in detail. I hope they have 
not neglected the experience gained by 
Lord Russell’s Government, and that 
they will use the means best adapted to 
relieve distress without in any way in- 
terfering with the general labour market. 
I think it is not possible to make sufficient 
provision, without deliberately break- 
ing the solemn provision of an Act of 
Parliament passed not long ago. My 
Lords, Iam not one of those who im- 
pute wickedness to Irishmen because 
they advocate Home Rule, if they think 
conscientiously that it would be for the 
public advantage. I deplore the fact 
that men of great ability and influence 
should waste their efforts upon what I 
believe to be a sterile agitation, instead 
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of profiting by our present institutions 
to join with Englishmen and Scotchmen 
in promoting measures for the welfare 
of our common country. I use the word 
sterile advisedly, and I need not argue 
in this Assembly that it is impossible for 
Home Rule, such as exists in Canada, 
could be established in the sister King- 
dom. But if you talk of giving to 
Irishmen more power to do their own 
local work I entirely agree. I believe 
what is wanted is a thorough reform 
of the local governments of Ireland, 
and that we should then throw upon 
these reformed bodies the greatest pos- 
sible amount of local duties and re- 
sponsibilities. You would in this way 
relieve the Members of the House of 
Commons from an intolerable burden 
that now presses upon them. I regret 
the violent language used and the violent 
measures advocated by Mr. Parnell, 
and I do soon this ground. During the 
whole of this century there have been 
two parties in England and Scotland, 
one very jealous of Ireland and desirous 
of keeping a heavy hand upon it, and 
the other anxious to meet whatever was 
proposed by Irishmen and to act in 
accordance with their feelings, and even 
with their prejudices, so far as that 
could be done without a breach of prin- 
ciple. I believe that during the whole 
of that time the one party has dimi- 
nished in strength and the other has 
gained ground in strength and in num- 
bers; and I do fear that the violent lan- 
guage used by and the proceedings of 
persons like Mr. Parnell tend to create a 
re-action in this country, and to make it 
difficult to go on with those measures of 
amelioration connected with Ireland 
which most of us ardently desire. The 
noble Earl opposite alluded to a recent 
proposal of Mr. Bright. Mr. Bright is 
a very remarkable man, and has given 
much attention to the ills of Ireland, 
and has suggested measures for their 
removal, scrupulously endeavouring to 
make them consistent with a due regard 
for the rights of property. His pro- 
posal may be open to all the objections 
which have been raised, not only by the 
Conservative Party, but by men like Mr. 
Fawcett; but I think there can be no 
doubt of his honest desire to ameliorate 
the present state of things. Merely from 
the fact of agrarian propositions in a dif- 
ferent quarter, I have seen Mr. Bright 
treated as if he were a revolutionary and 
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an agrarian Socialist. In my opinion it is 
the duty of both Englishmen and Irish- 
men to discuss questions of this kind 
calmly and in the spirit of the late Lord 
Bessborough—a man known and liked 
in this House, and still more known and 
liked in his own country of Ireland, for 
his singular calmness, firmness, and 
judgment, mixed with the greatest pos- 
sible liberality in relation to subjects of 
this kind. Connected with the previous 
subjects there is a question which, we 
have been informed on high authority, 
is the strong point of the Government. 
Lord Carnarvon last year said that good 
government made good finance. He im- 
mediately apologized for having unin- 
tentionaily borrowed the phrase from the 
First Lord of the Treasury. I am afraid 
that the First Lord owes another apology 
to Baron Louis, who is quoted by all the 
contemporary memoirs as having used 
this expression at the time of the Re- 
storation; and Baron Louis probably 
owed apologies to the Ministers of Henri 
Quatre and Queen Elizabeth. The 
maxim is so obvious that it must have 
occurred to many minds. That in a 
time of unusual depression we have 
been spending an unusual amount of 
money there is no doubt; that greater 
expenditure means a certain pressure 
upon trade and a greater pressure upon 
those who are employed in re-productive 
labour, no one can question. The great 
question is this: Whether the objects of 
Her Majesty’s Government and the re- 
sults which haveattended their policy jus- 
tify the evil of an increased expenditure. 
Her Majesty’s Ministers have spoken a 
good deal on foreign affairs; but they 
certainly have not given those accurate 
detailed explanations with regard to their 
policy which we might expect in Parlia- 
ment. They have chiefly confined them- 
selves to some vague general declarations 
as to England having risen in the scale 
of nations, and that sort of thing; and 
then they turn round upon the Opposi- 
tion, and adopt a peculiar mode of pro- 
ceeding. They imagine a foreign policy 
adopted by the late Government, and it 
is much easier to do this in consequence 
of the foreign policy of the late Govern- 
ment having been seriously questioned 
in Parliament. Then on this assumed 
policy they proceed with the greatest 
satisfaction to throw stones and sticks 
at us. I see the noble Lord opposite 
the Under Secretary of State for War 
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(Viscount Bury) laughing; but it is 
exactly what he did when he went to 
Nottingham ashort time ago. He there 
made a most eulogistic speech in favour 
of the foreign policy of the present Go- 
vernment, and then he proceeded to 
find the most severe fault with one 
act of the foreign policy after another 
which had been pursued by successive 
Liberal Secretaries of State. The noble 
Lord has great advantages in discuss- 
ing these questions. We know that 
he has a mind open to conviction on 
political subjects. He has the advan- 
tage not generally possessed by noble 
Lords on this side or on that side of the 
House. He has been able to study these 
questions from different points of view. 
Unlike the knights of old, he has been 
able to see both the silver and the gold 
sides of the shield. What, however, 
puzzles me a little is how he can throw 
such blame upon acts done at the Foreign 
Office in the time of Lord Palmerston, 
Lord Clarendon, Lord Russell, Mr. 
Gladstone, and myself, when I fancied 
that during the greater part of that 
time he appeared to be a supporter of 
those public men. Now, I do not ob- 
ject to his giving his more or less fixed 
opinions to the electors of Notting- 
ham. But Ihave a right to claim that a 
Member of the Government, speaking 
with official authority, should be par- 
ticular as to his facts. He told Not- 
tingham that the late Government had 
abandoned the Black Sea to the Rus- 
sians. What are the facts? One of 
the conditions of the ‘Treaty of Paris 
was the neutralization of the Black Sea. 
It was not one of the conditions recorded 
by Count Buol and Lord Clarendon as 
thought necessary at the Conference of 
Vienna by the Powers of Europe as a 
condition of peace. It was an after- 
thought of M. Drouyn de Lhuys. Lord 
Palmerston thought this provision would 
have the practical effect of giving time 
to Turkey to recover the naval position 
she held before the unfortunate destruc- 
tion of her Fleet at Sinope. He did not 
think it could be permanently retained. 
He never thought that condition could 
last. What was the opinion of Mr. Glad- 
stone on that subject ? He denounced it 
in the strongest manner as a condition to 
which it was impossible that a great mili- 
tary Power could be subjected, seeing 
that it deprived Russia of the right of 
defending its own coasts and its own 
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trade. Ido not expect to convince the 
noble Lord by citing Mr. Gladstone’s 
opinion ; but the noble Earl the Prime 

inister thought it a most humiliating 
condition, and he was supported by the . 
noble Marquess the present Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, who, with his 
usual fertility, gave several illustrations 
of the absurd injustice of the condition. 
France told the Emperor of Russia that, 
in her opinion, that condition ought to 
be modified; Germany did the same; 
Austria followed Germany ; and Italy 
followed Austria ; and we were left alone 
in our silence. Prince Gortchakoff, in 
an awkward and discourteous manner 
as regarded the co-signatories of the 
Treaty of 1856, denounced the duty of 
the Emperor to be bound by it. We 
called upon Europe to join with us in 
repelling what seemed to us an offensive 
assumption. Baron Brunnow tried day 
after day to obtain from me some 
inkling of what would be our course if 
the retractation was made. - I positively 
refused to give that information until 
that fact was accomplished. The most 
ample retractation was made—one that 
has been quoted with effect by Her 
Majesty’s present Government — and 
then, and not till then, all Europe agreed 
not to abandon the Black Sea to Russia, 
as the Under Secretary of State stated at 
Nottingham, but to substitute for it an- 
other arrangement. It was to admit not 
only Russia, but Turkey also, with her 
magnificent Fleet, tothe Black Sea, and to 
give the latter the power which she did 
not then possess of calling in her maritime 
allies even in time of peace. The Turkish 
Ambassador stated that was the very thing 
that Turkey wanted. It is an arrange- 
ment which no one can pretend was of the 
slightest advantage to Russia in the last 
war. I remember a conversation in this 
House on the subject. I described the 
alternatives which we might have 
adopted, all of which seemed to me 
to be bad. The noble Marquess (the 
Marquess of Salisbury) following asked 
whether another had not suggested 
itself to me—namely, to do nothing. 
The suggestion did not occur to me, and, 
at all events, if has not been adopted by 
him in a somewhat similar case. When 
Russia claimed Batoum, which she has 
now got, the noble Marquess was not 
satisfied in doing nothing. He secretly 
engaged with Russia to join Europe in 
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best port in Asia Minor. I really think 
the noble Lord has given me a fair 
locus standi to come forward to do what 
I have never done before—defend the 
Foreign Office. We have been attacked 
for having during the late Administra- 
tion said so little about foreign affairs. 
It is a fault which cannot be imputed to 
the present Oabinet. I doubt whether 
any former Administration ever talked 
so much. It has its advantages, but 
they are hardly of a lasting character. 
In the long run it does not give strength, 
and when so much is said it is almost 
impossible for Ministers not to contra- 
dict one another and even themselves. 
We all remember, when the Treaty of 
Berlin was signed, Her Majesty’s Minis- 
ters told us they had saved Russia going 
to Constantinople—which I do not be- 
lieve at all—that they had brought back 

eace with honour, that they had led 

urope, and that they had saved Europe. 
It was pointed out the other day that the 
secret Memorandum was necessary to in- 
duce Prince Bismarck to hold the Con- 
ference at all. It is said that when 
Russia endeavoured to deviate from the 
line traced in it, he kept her to the 
point. It is said that when the British 
Plenipotentiaries, frightened by the 
storm raised by the publication of the 
secret Memorandum, tried to withdraw 
from the concession they had promised 
respecting Batoum, Prince Bismark held 
them to their bond. Oould anyone 
doubt that Prince Bismarck had an im- 
ortant hand in the Treaty? Well, did 
he talk of saving and leading Europe? 
No, he minimized his share, his interest 
in the work; he described in the humblest 
illustration the nature of his work. I 
have some doubt whether the real 
strength lay with those who had talked 
the biggest. The First Lord of the 
Admiralty the other day said that it 
was now known that when England said 
that a thing was not to be done, all the 
ower and strength of England would 
Ss exerted to prevent it. I do not 
know any such a thing. It happens 
that at the end of Mr. Gladstone’s 
Administration I said in this House— 
and I said it without contradiction 
and without the fear of contradiction— 
that we had never said one word to 
which we had not adhered. Is it 
possible to say this regarding this 
very Treaty of Berlin? Read the cele- 
brated Circular of the noble Marquess. 
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Could anything be stronger than the 
objections stated in it to the San Stefano 
Treaty? As to the annexation by Russia 
of Bessarabia, the acquisition of the im- 
— harbour of Batoum, the strong- 

olds of Armenia, the indemnity from 
the Turks—not one of these objections 
has been met by the Treaty of Berlin. 
It is true that the noble Marquess says 
that those who think so cannot ever have 
read the Circular, because there is a 
sentence in the Circular —‘‘ These re- 
sults arise not so much from a single 
Article as from the operation of the in- 
strument as a whole.’’ And we are told 
that the political and military supremacy 
of the Sultan in Eastern Roumelia will 
compensate for all the other objec- 
tions; but even if this were so, which 
no one can think, what does the 
supremacy of the Sultan in Eastern 
Roumelia amount to? He cannot gar- 
rison the impregnable barrier, and he 
has not sufficient interest with the Go- 
vernor of Eastern Roumelia to obtain 
the dismissal of Militia officers who in- 
sult him. Now, my objections to the 
Berlin Treaty are not great; there are 
great faults in it, but it was a tolerable 
arrangement under the whole of the cir- 
cumstances. But what I object to is the 
singular inconsistency of the Treaty with 
the big words you used. The Circular 
had created great enthusiasm among 
certain classes of the supporters of the 
Government. The Treaty of Berlin was 
an immense disappointment to these. 
And this disappointment drove the 
Government into the most indefensible 
Convention that England has made 
during this century—a Oonvention 
which, while it destroys the proud boast 
of a Conservative statesman that Eng- 
land is strong because she fears nothing 
and wants nothing, throws upon us and 
our survivors indefinite liabilities under 
all possible contingencies, without giving 
us the slightest additional means of 
carrying out those engagements or of 
reforming the Turks. With regard to 
these two Treaties, I beg to ask Her 
Majesty’s Government a few questions. 
We know that Turkey has fulfilled her 
engagements towards Russia and to- 
wards Austria. What progress has 
been made with respect to the conces- 
sion, which the Prime Minister de- 
scribed in Knightsbridge to be so great, 
to Greece? Are the other Powers 
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with them? Again, what progress has 
been made in carrying out the Treaty 
respecting Montenegro? I entirely 
agree with the Mover of the Address in 
what he said on the subject of the Con- 
vention for the suppression of the Slave 
Trade, and I hope it will be more effec- 
tual than the promises in the same 
direction hitherto given. I would also 
like to know something about that mys- 
terious incident, the demonstration with 
regard to the persecution of the mission- 
ary and his assistant, and the menaces, 
if any, which were used by Sir Austen 
Layard, and what was the ultimate suc- 
cess of the measures which he took? 
With regard to Cyprus, if Lord Salisbury 
had been here, I should have liked to 
know whether the internal administra- 
tion has profited by the strange expe- 
dient of placing it under his personal 
superintendence, rather than committing 
it to the care of the Colonial Office, so 
full of traditions? I will venture to ask 
the noble Earl opposite (the Earl of 
Beaconsfield), whether the steaming in 
during the healthy time of the year of 
men-of-war into the pestilential harbour 
of Famagosta, and steaming out again 
as soon as possible, is a fulfilment of the 
pledge which was to have been re- 
deemed eight months ago as to an avail- 
able port for all our commerce, and 
whether it will contribute much to the 
establishment of a place of arms? There 
is a long paragraph in the Queen’s 
Speech about South Africa. I entirely 
join with the noble Mover in rejoicing 
that the war is ended. The fact of its 
being at an end does not in the slightest 
diminish my regret—I may say, my in- 
dignation—that it ever was commenced. 
Two Ministers have lately laid great 
stress on the fact that the Government 
not only did not sanction, but forbade 
the war, and they greatly deploredit. But 
the war was either just or necessary, or 
it was not. If it was just and neces- 
sary, why did the Government forbid it? 
If it was not just and necessary, I can 
conceive no more deplorable proof of 
weakness—nothing of a worse example 
—than that a war should be begun and 
carried on with varied disaster and suc- 
cess, at a great cost of blood and trea- 
sure, with the perfect acquiescence of a 
Government which deplores, but does 
not prevent it. It is true that a third 
Minister has since declared that now the 
war is over, and successfully, he thinks 
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that the Government were wrong and 


Sir Bartle Frere was right. As Papers 
are promised, I presume they will give 
us the grounds for the promise which 
has often been held out to us of a speedy 
Confederation, and the mode in which it 
is proposed to settle the country. This 
Speech does not announce, like a pre- 
vious one, that the annexation of the 
Transvaal has been received throughout 
the Province with enthusiasm. pre- 
sume the Papers will show whether Sir 
Garnet Wolseley’s declarations were the 
result of instructions from home, and, 
if not, whether they have been approved. 
There are two paragraphs in the Speech 
from the Throne on a subject upon 
which the interest of the country is 
deeply concentrated. Forty years ago a 
dreadful disaster happened, the worst 
that has happened to this country during 
this century. The bitter lesson was 
taken to heart by the East India Com- 
pany, by successive Advisers of the 
Crown, by successive Viceroys and dis- 
tinguished Anglo-Indian soldiers and 
administrators. It was only after the 
accession of the present Government to 
power that a change of policy was de- 
cided upon, a policy not announced, but 
carefully concealed from the people of 
this country. What has been the re- 
sult? Let anyone take up the account 
by the historian Kaye, or the statesman 
soldier Sir Henry Durant, and shut his 
eyes to the dates, and he will fancy that 
he is reading step by step, with the 
great exception of the incompetency of 
some British officer, every incident of 
the present day. In the same way I 
read in the newspapers of the last year 
of the easy overrunning of Afghanistan 
by our troops, of the fanaticism excited 
by our advance, of the massacre of our 
gallant Representative, the difficulty in 
which we found ourselves, and-which is 
indicated in the Queen’s Speech, of re- 
maining or going away. I can hardly 
help fancying that I am hearing the very 
words which the late Lord Lawrence, 
with not a grain of that Party feeling 
which may excite some of us, and with 
almost tears in his eyes for that India 
which he loved and had served so well, 
prophesied in conversation to me, as he 
did in public, the certain results of the 
step so falsely taken. What is the pre- 
sent position of things? We have some 
45,000 British troops there—more are 
hurrying up from Bombay; we hardly 
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do more than hold our own; we have 
spent millions in destroying the only 
Government; the outlying Provinces 
north and west are in complete anarchy; 
and all this has been done not to pre- 
vent Russia invading us—because that 
the Prime Minister said was almost im- 
possible—but to destroy the possibility 
of Russian intrigue. Is it possible to 
imagine more completely playing the 
game of Russia or any Power that wishes 
to intrigue? What the country want 
to know—and I do not speak merely of 
the Opposition, thoughtful Conservatives 
are just as anxious as we are—what we 
want to know is, what is the policy of 
Her Majesty’s Government? Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach pledges the Government 
to take such measures as will revive the 
prosperity of the Afghans. The First 
Lord of the Admiralty says that the 
woud of the Government is to refrain 
rom annexation except when circum- 
stances absolutely compel them to resort 
to it, not only for their own preservation, 
but for the interests of the people an- 
nexed. Sir Stafford Northcote says it 
is a policy of self-defence, and not a 
policy of annexation. It is a policy 
which aims at securing India from vain 
alarms of movements and invasions 
from outside. It must be exceedingly 
difficult for Sir Stafford Northcote to 
define a policy which is at once con- 
sistent with the principles he has pub- 
licly laid down about the folly of going 
beyond our former Frontier and the 
olicy which his Colleagues have initiated. 

ord Lytton says that it is not the acqui- 
sition of territory, but the firm estab- 
lishment of durable foundations for the 
future good behaviour of India’s Afghan 
neighbours. Her Majesty’s gracious 
Speech indicates that the troops are to 
remain until this wild country is settled, 
and it adds—which really in a State 
document sounds like a joke at this 
moment—that it desires to remain on 
friendly relations with the Rulers who 
no longer exist, and with the people 
whose hatred they have so deeply stirred. 
It is not for me to say that the Govern- 
ment have no policy. But so ignorant 
is every Peer in this House who is not 
in the Cabinet of their views, and so 
accustomed are we to surprises, that I 
doubt whether there is any one of us 
who would be much astonished if they 
heard that the Government had decided 
either to withdraw to that scientific 
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Frontier of which we have heard so 
much, but the definition of which is not 
known to us—the Annexe to the Treaty 
of Gandamak having been steadily with- 
held from us—or that they had decided 
to retain Cabul and Candahar; that they 
were marching on Herat, or adding a 
fresh guarantee to our stock with respect 
to Persia. Surely, my Lords, Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government should give us not 
vague generalities, but some clear indi- 
cation of what their policy is. I must 
make one remark upon the reckless way 
in which boasts are made even in the 
Speech from the Throne. The march 
upon Cabul is described as rapid. The 
murder of the gallant Cavagnari was on 
the 8rd of September. The orders to 
advance were on the 6th, and the dis- 
tance was 82 miles. How long do you 
take to make this march ?—just one 
month. The distance from Lundi Kotal, 
the post on the scientific Frontier in the 
Khyber, to Cabul, is 157 miles. The 
order to advance was given on the 6th. 
The force reached Jellalabad, 52 miles 
from Lundi Kotal, on the 13th of Octo- 
ber, and was, therefore, more than a 
month in marching 52 miles. These 
were marches at a pace which a snail 
would not call rapid. The fault was 
not in the least that of the officers; it 
was that of the arrangements and want 
of preparations of the Indian Govern- 
ment, whom the Governmezt insisted 
upon our thanking at the end of the 
Session. My Lords, there are two sub- 
jects to which I must allude, though it 
is with the greatest pain that I do so. 
A charge has been made by Bishop 
Colenso of acts done by our countrymen 
in defiance of all the laws, not of peace, 
but of acknowledged warfare. 1 need 
not say that Bishop Colenso is an impor- 
tant witness, from his position, his high 
character, and his knowledge of the 
country. But his sympathy with the 
Natives, which does him so much honour, 
his detestation of a war which has ap- 
peared to him unjust, unnecessary, and 
un-Christian, is so strong that it may 
have warped his judgment in judging 
of evidence. I devoutly wish that this 
may be the case. Another Memorial 
has been presented to the Prime Minis- 
ter, in calm and almost judicial language, 
denouncing certain acts committed by 
the British authorities in Afghanistan 
contrary to the laws of civilized war- 
fare, and certain to be followed by dis- 
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grace and dishonour, and asking for an 
inquiry. The noble Earl will, I have 
no doubt, be prepared to say what know- 
ledge he has of these facts, what in- 
quiries have been made, what have been 
the results, and what course the Govern- 
ment have taken with reference to this 
matter. The President of the Board of 
Trade (Viscount Sandon) speaks lightly 
of struggles unto the death. Itis a phrase 
he uses in every speech of his, and it is 
a grave question whether such struggles 
are imminent upon us. The noble Vis- 
count is reported to have stated at Liver- 
= the other day that our neighbours 

ad enormous Armies, and were trying 
to injure us in all directions. This is 
most portentous information, even if 
true, to be blurted out for the first time 
by a Cabinet Minister in an electioneer- 
ing speech. The first part of the intel- 
ligence is superfluous—the second is 
perfectly new to me. Germany, France, 
Austria, and Italy have all enormous 
Armies. Are they all or any of them 
trying to injure us in all directions? 
And if only one was meant, and that 
Russia, I wish to know what are the 
attempts that Russia is known to be 
making since August last, when the 
Prime Minister solemnly announced that 
the Emperor of Russia 

‘‘has fulfilled his engagements with dignity 
and honour, and is at this moment cordially 
operating with this country and the other 
Powers of Europe in a policy the object of 
howe! is to secure and maintain the general 
peace 


If Viscount Sandon is right, why did the 
Prime Minister lull us into a false se- 
curity in August, and why does he tell 
us in the Speech to-day that the rela- 
tions of the Queen with Foreign Powers 
are all friendly? However, whether 
we are to have a struggle unto death 
depends much upon our own policy. If 
our foreign policy is to be conducted on 
a system of jerks and surprises ; if when 
we touch the Eastern Question we 
sanction the material advance of Russia, 
and at the same time make ourselves 
equally detested by Russians, by Slavs, 
by Turks, and by Greeks; if in another 
Continent we carry on a bloody and in- 
glorious war, which, Ministers tell you, 
they not only did not order, but actually 
prohibited and which they openly de- 
plore; if in that Continent you annex 
settlers of a European race—a race 
as obstinate as ourselves—and after 
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promising them freedom, announce that 
you mean to govern them despotically 
and to govern them for ever; if in India 
you disregard all the lessons of expe- 
rience and all the best recent advice, 
and pour out blood and treasure on a 
mountainous district, which you abso- 
lutely manure as a hotbed for hostile in- 
trigues, and which it is equally difficult 
to remain in or to retire from; if you 
think to govern the whole world by 
phrases — defiant phrases periodically 
roduced, now ina dead, now in a livin 
anguage, and which daily collect freien | 
them an increasing flavour of ridicule— 
I do not know that a struggle unto death 
may not be nearer than is supposed. 
But if, on the other hand, your policy is 
firm and conciliatory, not saying more 
than you mean to perform, and if you 
adhere to what you say; if you jealously 
protect yourself from real injury and 
insult; if, while requiring respect, you 
fully respect the rights of others; if you 
show that you do not covet the lands of 
others, but throw all the weight of your 
influence in the European Councils in 
favour of justice, of freedom, and of 
peace, I have such confidence in the 
geographical position, the maritime re- 
sources, the accumulated wealth, the 
free institutions, and the spirit of this 
people, that I do not believe that it will 
e the interest or the wish of our neigh- 
bours to engage us in a struggle, or 
that the struggle, if it came, would be a 
struggle unto death. 

Tue Eart or BEACONSFIELD: My 
Lords, the noble Earl who has just 
addressed us has given us a very pic- 
turesque description of the rhetorical 
campaign carried on during the Recess. 
According to the noble Earl, scarcely 
a single leading Member of either 
of the two great Parties in the State 
has not played a part more or less 
distinguished in those efforts of elo- 
quence. One alone was wanting, and 
that was the noble Earl himself; but 
to-night he has certainly made up for all 
the deficiencies of the Recess. The noble 
Earl has shown us that he has been a 
careful and a brilliant critic throughout 
the Recess of all those efforts of elo- 
quence that we have heard. The noble 
Ear! has given us an article, a summary, 
a literary production of no ordinary cha- 
racter, full, I conclude, of plain Whig 
principles. He has, I think, placed be- 
fore us in a very able manner—and cer- 
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tainly, all will admit, in a very agreeable 
manner—some of the sayings of his 
opponents, mixed up with some of their 
doings, though hardly introduced into 
discussion to-night with the usual fair- 
ness which distinguishes our debates; 
for certainly I did not expect we 
should be called upon to vindicate 
the negotiations that terminated with 
the Treaty of Berlin, a subject which 
has been brought most fully before 
your Lordships’ House before, upon 
which your Lordships have given your 
opinion, and in a manner, with num- 
bers present, and with power of de- 
bate and discussion, which, I think, 
should be considered, in this Parliament 
at least, conclusive as to the judgment 
which can be formed upon those events. 
I would not have touched upon that sub- 
ject now, even in a cursory way, had it 
not been for two or three authentic anec- 
dotes of the noble Earl’s—I will not say 
invented for the occasion, because I am 
sure he has some authority for them 
beyond his own fancy—which I cannot 
pass over without notice. I will not 
dwell upon his charge, repeated more 
than once, that we described the Balkans 
as ‘‘an impregnable bulwark and fron- 
tier,” when such an epithet was never 
used, and could not be used, by anyone 
who had any knowledge of the facts. 
What was said at the time—and what, 
I believe, is perfectly justified by cir- 
cumstances—is that the Balkans were 
‘an intelligible frontier,” not ‘‘ an im- 
pregnable frontier,” and everyone ac- 
quainted with these matters will, I 
think, agree with that. The noble Earl, 
in speaking of the Treaty of Berlin, con- 
nected it with the Turkish Convention. 
Accurately speaking, it was not part of 
the negotiations of Berlin, nor does it 
appear in the Treaty; but the noble 
Earl, noticing the guarantee given to 
the Porte as to Asia Minor, says— 


“Tt is well known—I believe there is no 
doubt about it, he says—that it was in conse- 
quence of the general discontent that was felt 
in Engiand, when the results of the Treaty of 
Berlin were made known, that Her Majesty’s 
Government then had recourse to this Con- 
vention in order to distract public attention 
and obloquy.”’ 


Now, if the noble Earl will only look at 
the date of the Treaty—of the Conven- 
tion with the Sultan respecting Asia 
Minor—he will see that that instrument 
was negotiated and signed before the 
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labours of the Berlin Oonference had 
ceased, or, indeed, I believe, before they 
hadevencommenced. Thenoble Earlsays 
he has often asked questions which have 
not been answered. I have endeavoured 
to-night to make a catalogue of his 
questions, so as to answer them catego- 
rically. The noble Earl wishes to know 
what has been done with regard to the 
delimitation of Montenegro. Well, that 
is a business which is not concluded ; 
but I should think that at no time 
have the prospects of its being con- 
cluded in a satisfactory manner been more 
hopeful than at the present. Upon that 
point I can speak with some confidence. 
The noble Earl next wants to know what 
we have done about Greece. Well, I 
consider the policy of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment respecting Greece to be one 
which, if it were fairly challenged by 
the noble Earl, we should have no diffi- 
culty in defending. But it is very diffi- 
cult to meet questions which are not pre- 
ceded by any statement of facts, or by 
any detailed argument from which you 
may infer the object of those questions. 
I do not wish to go into the difficulty 
respecting the settlement of the Greek 
Frontier under the Treaty of Berlin; 
but I may explain that at present the 
state of the case is this. On the 17th 
of last month, after long and protracted 
negotiations, the suggestion made by 
the French Government, which had been 
for some time under the notice of the 
Powers, was brought under the con- 
sideration of Her Majesty’s Government, 
and in consequence of it we made a 
proposition which, in our opinion, and in 
the opinion of others, gives us every 
reason to hope that the affair may be 
shortly concluded. That was the 17th 
of last month. Of course, it is not in 
my power, at the present time, to go 
into any detail on the matter. When a 
proposition is before the Powers, nothing 
can be more irregular, and no step can 
be taken that is more calculated to in- 
jure the chances of success, than that 
we should enter into the discussion of 
the conditions which are matters of dip- 
lomatic deliberation. But I do say this 
—that I look forward with confidence to 
a settlement of that question; and I am 
sure that when all the Papers respecting 
it are placed before Parliament they will 
be such that no British Minister need be 
ashamed of laying on the Table of the 
House. The noble Earl wants informa- 
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tion upon the question of the missionary. 
Now, the question of the missionary is, 
T hope, not one of such importance as 
the noble Earl would make it. I hope 
he will find that the general result is of 
a satisfactory character. There are 
Papers to be placed upon the Table 
which will give the noble Lord all the 
information he desires. I may take 
this opportunity of saying that Papers 
will also be presented forthwith upon 
the affairs of Central Asia and the settle- 
ment of boundaries and other matters 
under the Treaty of Berlin, which will 
show that no ordinary pains have been 
taken, not only by Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, but by all the signatories to 
the Treaty of Berlin, to carry into effect 
arrangements conducive to the main- 
tenance of general peace. The noble 
Earl then comes to what he calls the 
unjust and unnecessary war in South 
Africa, and says he cannot understand 
how a war can be at the same time un- 
just and yet necessary. Well, I will not 
enter into any controversy about words ; 
but the noble Earl seemed to be very 
dissatisfied with the condition of affairs, 
and wanted to know whether there was 
any prospect of this scheme of South Afri- 
can Confederation being carried into ef- 
fect ; and, without entering into any con- 
troversy on the question how awar can be 
just that is unnecessary, I would refer for 
one moment to the conviction which the 
noble Earl seems to entertain, that there 
is no prospect of any scheme of Con- 
federation being carried into effect in 
South Africa. I will read to the noble 
Earl a telegram recently received from 
Sir Bartle Frere, under date January 
27. It is as follows :— 


“My Ministers, having considered the sub- 
ject of your despatch dated the 11th of Decem- 
ber, have informed me that they are willing to 
deal with Griqualand West and Kaffirland. 
They propose a Conference to draft details for 
the union of all the South African Colonies— 
the Cape to be represented by the Governor and 
six members; Natal, Transvaal, and Griqua- 
land West, each by three; totol number of re- 
presentatives at Conference, 15. A practical 
solution of many difficulties is offered by this 
Minute. To-day’s mail takes a despatch on the 
subject.” 


‘I think that telegram is a sufficient 
answer to the noble Lord so far as 
South Africa is concerned. Well, then 
the noble Earl comes to the case of 
Afghanistan. I must confess to being 
at a loss to know exactly what the noble 
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Earl wants us to tell him. He ad- 
dresses to us a question which does not 
appear to me to be founded upon fact, 
or to have any character of reality. He 
assumes certain opinions and imputes 
them to the Chiefs and Sirdars of 
Afghanistan. He informs us that the 
whole country is against us; whereas 
those who have studied the question on 
the spot know that only a very limited 
portion of the population is against us. 
Then he wants to know what the Go- 
vernment are going todo? Well, that 
is a question which it is difficult to an- 
swer, if only in this sense—that it con- 
cerns matters which are in an unfinished 
state. You must consider the question 
of Afghanistan first of all with reference 
to the British Empire, and, secondly, 
with reference to Afghanistan itself. 
So far as the relations between this 
country and Afghanistan are concerned, 
our policy is perfectly clear. It was 
adopted after due consideration, and, as 
we believed, with complete and perfect 
knowledge, and no mistake has been 
made in carrying it into effect. It is 
true that a great disaster has occurred, 
but to such contingencies human affairs 
are always subject. As regards Afghan- 
istan, what we aimed at was to secure 
an adequate and powerful Frontier for 
our Indian Empire. That we obtained, 
and we obtained it in a very short time, 
with brilliant military success; and, 
having obtained that, we negotiated the 
Treaty of Gandamak, which described 
and sealed that policy. It is unneces- 
sary to recall to the notice of noble 
Lords the terrible circumstances which 
have for a moment prevented that policy 
from being carried into effect. No doubt 
it is possible, in applying the same prin- 
ciples which have always influenced us, 
that circumstances may occur to alter 
some details of the scheme which were 
not contemplated at theoutset. But our 
policy remains the same. It is a policy 
opposed to annexation—a policy in fa- 
vour of the people of Afghanistan being 
governed by their own Chief, or Chiefs 
—they can decide who these should be 
—but which, at the same time, retains 
our powerful and adequate military 
Frontier. That is our policy so far as 
England is concerned. As regards 
Afghanistan, we must be guided by 
circumstances over which we have not 
always entire control. It is an error 
to suppose that Afghanistan, generally 
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aking, was governed in past times 
“4 aa individual On the. contrary, 
the grandfather of Yakoob Khan was, I 
believe, the first Ruler that collected 
under his power all the tribes of the 
country. It may be necessary that we 
should restore Afghanistan to the state 
in which it was previous to the accession 
of Dost Mahomed in that respect. That 
is possible. The noble Earl does not 
suppose that we are sitting down 
with our hands in our pockets all this 
time. Although we have our English 
interests first of all to look to — that 
is to say, the security of our Indian 
Empire— our next object is to have pros- 
erous, happy, and contented neigh- 
ours. Well, we are taking those steps 
which we think are wise, and which, in 
our opinion, are the best calculated to 
bring about the results which we desire. 
But these are things which cannot be 
done inaday. You cannot settle them 
as you would pay a morning visit. If 
you have got a vast country full of war- 
like populations, and those populations 
ready to enter into any engagements 
provided you meet their particular 
wishes, it is not always easy to as- 
certain how far the gratification of 
those wishes may tend to the tran- 
quillity of the country. If we sanc- 
tion in any way the position and 
authority of individuals, we take upon 
ourselves a great responsibility if we 
make a choice in which the great body 
of the people have no confidence. It 
is a work of labour to bring a country 
like Afghanistan, in its present state, 
into a condition of tranquillity and pros- 
perity. But there are in that country 
all the elements of peace and prosperity, 
and the noble Earl is labouring under a 
most erroneous impression in supposing 
that the great body of the people there 
are opposed to us. In reality, not one- 
tenth are opposed to us. I am not 
talking of those who are merely con- 
trolled by our regiments. I am talking 
of those people who really represent 
masses—the great Chiefs and the great 
tribes who have placed themselves in 
confidential and friendly commutiica- 
tion with Her Majesty’s Government, 
and from whose declarations, and a wise 
calculation of the motives which actuate 
them, we have a right to infer that they 
are sincere in their desire to bring about 
a settlement of the country. I believe 
such a settlement will be brought about, 
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and that we shall have in Afghanistan a 
neighbour on whom we can depend, on 
the whole, for its tranquillity and its 
desire for commercial intercourse; and 
that that result will be accomplished 
totally irrespective of the great object of 
strengthening our Frontier, while it will 
be highly favourable to the Afghan 
people themselves. I now come to an- 
other part of the question which the noble 
Earl has noticed. The noble Earl has 
alluded to the cruelties imputed to Her 
Majesty’s troops in the course of the war 
in South Africa. Now, all I can say is, 
that I have seen no evidence which goes 
to establish a charge of that kind. I 
do not believe it. The noble Earl has 
spoken of the Afghan Memorial which 
has been submitted to me, and asked— 
What has been done in consequence ? I 
wish the noble Earl could have quoted 
the answer I made to that document. 
With regard to the Memorial, it may 
be, perhaps, that some noble Lords pre- 
sent are more or less entitled to its 
paternity. At all events, I can see in it 
a remarkable similarity to the tone of 
many remarks on Afghanistan to which 
I have listened in this House; and I ob- 
serve that those who sign it are generally 
familiar names on the subject. There are 
two Bishops, which Ialwaysexpect. That 
Memorial imputes the most crimiaal and 
cruel conduct to British soldiers, and my 
answer to it is this—I ask the Memo- 
rialists to give me the documents upon 
which they found these statements. In 
no instance have I had any such docu- 
ments. Here are charges of a most ex- 
traordinary kind—charges imputing, I 
say, to a British General cruelties of a 
criminal character; but there is not 
the slightest documentary evidence upon 
which those accusations are based. 
The Memorialists speak of something 
which they had read in newspapers; 
and I find that they are always ready 
to give credit to those anonymous 
statements which favour their own 
views. In those newspapers there are 
telegrams from places where, no doubt, 
the most accurate information could be 
obtained ; but whether the authors of 
the telegrams ever reached those places 


seems to me to be matter of great doubt. - 


At all events, not the slightest evidence 
has reached me to justify any of the 
charges which have been made. One 
person accused of having acted with 
unnecessary cruelty is Sir Frederick 
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Roberts. Now, I do not know Sir 
Frederick Roberts, except by his public 
conduct; and I believe no one can deny 
that, irrespective of his skill, he has 
shown himself to be one of the bravest 
of men personally. As a general rule, 
I have not found that those who are 
brave are cruel. I think not. I may 
add that I mentioned the subject 
to a person who has a very accurate 
knowledge of Sir Frederick Roberts’s 
character, and asked him what sort of a 
man he was, and whether he was a man 
who would be likely to act in his posi- 
tion with extreme harshness. The reply 
was—‘‘ He is one of the most merciful 
men.” Here is a man with a tremendous 
military responsibility, who has shown 
great skill in his profession, although 
the noble Earl sneers at the march to 
Cabul. Here is a man of whom we 
have not the slightest information which 
would justify a single statement of the 
Afghan Memorial, and yet this is the 
manner in which he is treated by his 
countrymen. Her Majesty’s Government 
have, of course, taken steps to ascertain 
the truth in this matter; but itis a very 
disagreeable thing to institute such in- 
quiries with regard to such a man as 
Sir Frederick Roberts. In making the 
inquiry I, however, expressed my disbe- 
lief in those allegations. I believe the 
whole affair will turn out to be like 
other atrocities—it will serve its pur- 
pose, be stigmatized and forgotten. My 
Lords, I will say nothing about the 
friendship which Her Majesty maintains 
with other Powers, which I think the 
noble Earl has professed to doubt, or 
seemed to consider inconsistent with the 
declarations in the gracious Speech. .I 
can only say that the language of the 
gracious Speech is, in my opinion, accu- 
rate language, and it is sincere lan- 
guage, both on the part of Her 
Majesty, and also as expressing the 
reciprocal feeling of other Powers. I 
do not know why the noble Earl has 
taken upon himself to question the 
sincerity of that declaration. Certainly 
he referred to some speeches at an 
election. A new school of rhetoric 
has been brought into the House. Our 
old style is quite worn out. We are 
now called upon to answer what in 
somewhat barbaric language are termed 
‘‘ extra-Parliamentary utterances,” and 
not to conduct our discussions upon 
mutual information afforded by sides of 
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the House, and by means of which much 
misapprehension was prevented. The 
area under the old system was, no doubt, 
more limited; but then it was, I think, 
adequate. . But we are now to be called 
upon to answer persons who are making 
speeches upon the hustings at elections— 

Kart GRANVILLE: A Cabinet 
Minister. 

THe Eart or BEACONSFIELD: 
And the noble Earl questions the lan- 
guage of what must be one of the most 
solemn documents of public life—the 
gracious Speech from the Throne—be- 
cause he says a Cabinet Minister is 
away, and has spoken in a manner that 
does not agree with it. If that be so, it 
appears to me that the noble Earl ought 
to have drawn the inference that the 
Cabinet Minister was wrong, and had 
not acted properly in expressing himself 
in the manner to which the noble Earl 
objects. But the noble Earl did not do 
that. He took thecontrary course. He 
wanted to make out that Her Majesty’s 
Ministers were insincere. Another point 
which the noble Earl noticed was the 
measures respecting Ireland. The noble 
Earl wants to know why we ask for 
an indemnity; and he said that the 
Treasury could have obtained the 
£500,000, or whatever the sum, without 
violating a solemn Act of Parliament. 
The noble Earl will, however, see from 
the Papers which will immediately be 
laid before Parliament that he has alto- 
gether misconceived the position. We 
are not asking for this indemnity be- 
cause we violated any Act of Parliament 
in taking the money. The Act under 
which we have obtained this money for 
the relief of Ireland is an Act which 
gives to the Government power to that 
effect. There is no violation in taking 
the money ; the violation for which we 
require the indemnity is that under the 
Act of Parliament which allowsthe Minis- 
try to take this money and devote it to 
Ireland afixed rate of interest is required, 
which it would not always be possible to 
pay; and, therefore, we have availed 
ourselves of our privilege as Ministers at 
a moment of crisis like the present, and 
we have drawn out a certain amount, 
which we have been obliged by the exi- 
gencies of the case to lend at a lower 
rate of interest than that prescribed by 
the Act, and we came to Parliament to 
indemnify us for that. I think, there- 
fore, the noble Earl will find that his 
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labours during all the speeches in the 
Recess have not furnished him with a 
catalogue of points which we have not 
been able toanswer. I was glad to hear 
the noble Earl use the expressions which 
he did with respect to Irish politics grow- 
ing unfortunately out of this Irish dis- 
tress. For the first time for a long while I 
have the satisfaction of agreeing with the 
noble Earl in his views ; but I was sorry 
to find, at last, that the noble Earl was 
ready to suggest a great many changes 
as possible in the conduct of Irish local 
business, and so on. It is to be re- 
gretted these suggestions were not 
brought forward at a more favourable 
time, and at a time less open to be mis- 
conceived. It is very easy to talk of the 
House of Commons and of Parliament 
generally being overladen with business 
—to a great degree with Irish business— 
and that it would be very desirable that 
a great portion of Irish business should 
be transacted in Ireland. Well, I should 
like to know what this business is that 
is to be transacted in Ireland. It is so 
easy to say these things; but there is 
no business which, generally speaking, 
refers to Ireland which would not equally 
apply to England. There are the 
people of York, for instance. Why 
should they not transact their own busi- 
ness. [ ‘‘ Hear, hear!”’] ‘‘ Hear, hear!” 
says the noble Earl; but you may so 
go on until you have no Parliament at 
all. We should find the noble Earl in 
a short time coming to this point.’ Well, 
what is the present result? Why, it is 
avowed that there is to be a Parlia- 
ment in St. Stephen’sGreen. The noble 
Earl, who has such intimate infor- 
mation of what is going on at an elec- 
tion that he takes down the words of 
a Cabinet Minister, knows very well 
that the Party called the Home Rule 
Party—that is, the Repeal of the Union 
Party—have defined their policy to be the 
revivalof the Irish Parliament. Thenoble 
Earl will allow me, as he has quoted a 
Colleague of mine, to quote a Colleague 
of his, one who, although he displayed 
great sympathy with the new school, 
and although he was not prepared 
to be a Member of the Parliament in 
St. Stephen’s Green—not yet prepared 
—still did not care how many friends 
he had who sat upon those benches. I 
wish to say, whatever may be the result 
of that election, I trust that England 
will understand what is the issue at the 
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present moment on this subject. I wish 
the country to understand that it means 
nothing else but the dismemberment of 
the United Kingdom. I do not care 
where aman sits in this House—whether 
opposite me, or on my own side—those 
who favour such a policy are false to their 
Sovereign and to their country, and will 
live, I feel confident, soon to regret the 
responsibility which by their conduct 
they are incurring. 

Tue Duxe or ARGYLL: There wasone 
declaration of the noble Earl who has 
just sat down which gave me the greatest 
possible satisfaction—the solemn declara- 
tion of the Prime Minister upon a most 
grave and solemn occasion that he did 
not believe the reports respecting the 
executions at Cabul. But, then, I con- 
fess my satisfaction at this declaration 
was very much qualified when he went 
on to say that he did not believe in them 
any more than he believed certain 
other reports of horrors. He referred, 
I suppose, to his celebrated speech in the 
House of Commons in relation to the 
horrors of Batak, which he ridiculed 
exactly as he has ridiculed this other 
matter to-night. It isperfectly true that 
the horrors of Batak were exaggerated ; 
but I hope the noble Earl was satisfied 
that 3,000 men, women, and children 
were murdered in the village of Batak. 
When he tells us that the executions in 
Cabul have the same foundation as the 
murders in Batak, I can only say I hope 
not. But there was another remark of 
the noble Earl with reference to these 
alleged executions at Cabul which I lis- 
tened to with the utmost astonishment. 
He said there was no foundation for 
them, except a few foolish newspaper 
paragraphs. The noble Earl must have 
been asleep. He cannot have read the 
Papers on this subject. Is he not aware 
that the India Office has published in 
this country a telegram from the Viceroy 
giving the Proclamation of General 
Roberts to the people of Cabul? Does 
the noble Earl know what the charge 
against General Roberts is? Does he 
suppose that we have charged him with 
going there and instituting a general 
massacre? No such thing. He is 
accused of this—and I ask the noble 
Earl who will speak after me to answer 
this question— Whether General Roberts ° 
has not had shot by his orders men who 
had been guilty of nothing but the de- 
fence of their country? That is the 
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question which I ask. If General Ro- 
berts merely shot men whom he had 
good reasons for believing had act or 
part in the murder of Sir Louis Cavag- 
nari and his suite, then I admit that he 
was justified in the act; but if he shot 
men who had done nothing but oppose 
the advance of the British troops in the 
invasion of the‘country, then I say the 
act was as infamous a one as was ever 
committed by the Emperor Napoleon. 
That is the accusation. I must say I 
feel indignant at the way the noble Earl 
has treated the subject. I am not one 
of those who signed the Memorial. I 
did not sign it when asked. I said—‘‘I 
do not know the facts, and I shall wait 
until Parliament meets to know the 
facts; ’’ and therefore I did not sign it. 
But what is this Proclamation of General 
Roberts? First of all he spoke of those 
who had act or part in the murder of the 
English Mission, and then came the re- 
ference to those who opposed the advance 
of the British troops, and the Afghans 
were told that by opposing that advance 
they became rebels. Rewards were 
offered for information leading to the 
capture of any persons implicated in the 
attack on the Residency, and similar re- 
wards were offered for those who had 
fought against the British troops since 
the 8rd of September. I say that this 
threat was an infamous thing. These 
men were defending their country; and 
do you mean to say that because they 
did not show obedience to the puppet 
you had under your care they were there- 
fore rebels? Large rewards were offered 
for rebel officers of the Afghan Army. 
The noble Earl tells us—“ That is all 
made up by a few scraps in the news- 
papers.” I beg to tell him, in addition 
to the telegrams, we have the letters 
from officers in the Army, correspondents 
of the Press, who give us much better 
information than the Government give 
us. I do not know whether action was 
equal to the threat; but we have it in 
evidence that numbers have been shot 
and hanged for no other crime whatever 
than that they defended their country, 
which they had a right to do. I may 
express satisfaction at another part of 
the speech of the noble Earl. He was 
asked—by my noble Friend behind me 
(Earl Granville)—What is the policy of 
the Government with regard to Afghan- 
istan ?—and he replied that it was a very 
awkward question to be asked. I have 
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no doubt it is; but he answered it to 
some extent by saying—‘‘ We mean to 
g° back to the principle laid down at 

andamak.” My Lords, I am very glad 
to hear it. I think it is a foolish Treaty 
and Frontier; but of the various alter- 
natives before you this, perhaps, does 
the least mischief. But my satisfaction 
was very much qualified by his saying 
that the policy of the Government must 
be governed from time to time by cir- 
cumstances over which—and then he 
stopped. He was going to say by ‘“‘ cir- 
cumstances over which we have no con- 
trol.”” Now, what are the circumstances 
over which they have no control? One 
of them is the Viceroy. They have no 
control over him. I believea great deal 
has been done by the Viceroy without 
the sanction of the Government—he is, 
indeed, the wild elephant which they 
cannot control. A great many of the 
violent actions of the Government were 
due to the fact that they had not been 
able to keep their Viceroy under control. 
If we-are dependent on the Viceroy we 
shall not be able to go back to anything 
like the Treaty of Gandamak. What 
about the occupation of Oandahar ? 
That does not look much like going 
back to the Treaty of Gandamak. It 
is much more probable that the policy 
of the article in Zhe Nineteenth Cen- 
tury is the policy to be pursued. 
Then there is another passage in the 
noble Earl’s speech which I cannot be- 
lieve—although, of course, I believe 
perfectly in his sincerity—and that is 
that we have not met with the hostility 
of the great bulk of the people of Af- 
ghanistan. 

Tue Eart or BEACONSFIELD: 
Hear, hear! 

Tue Duce or ARGYLL: The noble 
Earl cheers that. But does he know 
the country as well as Sir Henry Raw- 
linson? In that article in Zhe Wine- 
teenth Century the Chairman of the 
Political Committee at the India Office 
tells us, in three or four paragraphs, 
that we have earned the hatred of the 
great mass of the people of North and 
East Afghanistan, the most dangerous 
and difficult parts of the country. This 
debate is necessarily desultory, and I 
do not pretend to enter upon the great 
question of our policy. I have placed on 
the Notice Paper to-night a Notice that I 
shall on this ies fortnight, or on Friday, 
the 20th, call the attention of the House 
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to the consequences which have followed 
the policy of Her Majesty’s Government 
in the Afghan Question, and I shall then 
open the whole of that question in a 
manner which I trust will enable the 
House more freely and more fully to 
debate the whole question. Now, my 
Lords, I should now sit down, if it were 
not for one paragraph in Her Majesty’s 
most gracious Speech from the Throne, 
which I cannot let pass without a word 
of remonstrance— 

‘¢The course of events since the prorogation 
of Parliament has tended to furnish additional 
security to the maintenance of European peace, 
- So penton laid down by the Treaty of 

erin. 


Now, my Lords, I believe that statement 
to be entirely unfounded. I believe the 
progress of events since the Treaty has 
been such that we are at present in the 
greatest possible danger of war—a diffi- 
cult, a discreditable, and, possibly, a 
disastrous war, arising out of the pro- 
visions of the Treaty. This is a very 
serious matter, on which I wish to say 
a few words to-night. My belief in this 
danger arises from the relations which 
the Treaty of Berlin bears to the Treaty 
of Paris. I had my humble share of 
responsibility for the Treaty of Paris; 
and I have always contended that by 
that Treaty the protectorate of the 
Christian population of Turkey was 
taken away from the claim of Russia 
and made over to the European Powers. 
They undertook by that Treaty a certain 
protectorate of the subject-populations 
of Turkey. At one of the Conferences 
which preceded the signing of the Treaty, 
Baron Brunnow said he wished one 
Article modified and extended in favour 
of the protection of the Christians, and 
he urged it upon this ground—that his 
august Master had special and particular 
reasons for it. The amendment was 
negatived by all the other Powers. The 
Representative of England (Lord Cowley) 
said he could not allow the claim 
which had been made to pass unnoticed 
—that of the Emperor of Russia to be 
the champion of the Christian popula- 
tions of Turkey—and that England, 
France, and Austria had equal interest 
in their protection; and on that the 
special provision of the Treaty of Paris 
was made. But there is this difference 
between the Treaty of Paris and the 
Treaty of Berlin—the Treaty of Paris 
provided a means whereby war might 
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be avoided on the execution of that 
Treaty by prescribing that no one Power 
should interfere with Turkey unless after 
a common consultation with all the 
Powers, and, failing such consultation, 
each of the. Powers had a right of 
quarrel with Turkey. I quite admit 
the duty we undertook was vague, and 
especially the clause of the Treaty re- 
lating to the reforms proposed to be 
executed by Turkey. The doctrine 
which has been put upon the Treaty by 
the present Government is that Turkey 
was intended to be upheld in a particu- 
lar strategic position. That is a mon- 
strous doctrine, in my opinion animmoral 
doctrine, and one which is at variance 
with the whole spirit of the Treaty. It 
has been said by the noble Viscount 
opposite (Viscount Cranbrook), that 
if we had coerced the Turks and 
a single life had been sacrificed, 
that would have been murder in the 
first degree, and he based that opinion 
on the clause which forbad our inter- 
fering in the details of Turkish affairs. 
That clause had nothing to do with 
the subject; it was confined to a par- 
ticular communication made by the 
Turks, and it did not absolve us from the 
duty of protecting the subject-popula- 
tions of Turkey. I want to point out 
the difference in this respect between 
the two Treaties. The Treaty of Berlin 
has gone a great deal further in assum- 
ing the protectorate of the Christian 
populations. No thanks to you for that. 
Every one of those clauses was taken 
from the Treaty of San Stefano; they 
were extracted from the Turk by the 
Russian Army, and they would never 
have been extracted by you. Finding 
them in the Treaty, and not daring to 
throw them out, you adoptedthem. The 
promises are given by Turkey, not to all 
the Powers, but to each, and there is 
no provision for common action before 
Russia or any other Power quarrels 
with Turkey and goes to war with her. 
Do you not see the enormous danger to 
which Europe is exposed? The time at 
which we may be exposed to war de- 
pends upon the Turks. Is there any 
Member of the Government who believes 
that the promises of Turkey to reform 
will be fulfilled? They apply to the 
whole of Turkey in Europe. They are 
not vague and general, like the pro- 
posals of 1856, but definite and specific. 
Lhe Treaty of San Stefano provided that 
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the fulfilment of the promises was to 
be seen to by a Commission ; you struck 
out the words and left the matter in the 
hands of the Turks, knowing that the 

romises would then be nugatory. So 

ong as the Turks do not fulfil those 
promises to Europe, each and every one 
of the Powers has a standing quarrel 
with Turkey, and may go to war with 
her at any moment. In Asiatic Turkey 
the condition of things is as bad as ever. 
The promises of the Turks are even 
more binding than in regard to Europe, 
and each one of the Powers may call for 
their fulfilment. The noble Earl spoke 
of the guarantee we had given on cer- 
tain conditions; but he did not go on to 
say what theyare. Ihave heard friends 
of the Government say that if Turkey 
does not fulfil her promises our guarantee 
fails. It would be well if it were so, 
and no doubt the Government may put 
any interpretation they like on the Con- 
vention. That, however, says the obli- 
gation is to depend, not upon the Turks 
reforming, but on the Turks giving a 
promise. They have given a promise; 
you have given your promise; and the 
Turks are doing nothing. Youare bound 
to defend every bit of that territory from 
Russian aggression. You know that, in 
addition to general misgovernment, there 
is the danger arising from the incursions 
of the Kurds into Armenia. Russia may 
say to Turkey—‘“ You promised to main- 
tain order. You promised it to England 
under a separate Convention. We have 
nothing to do with that. You promised 
it to Europe and to us; and unless you 
keep these people in order we will do it 
for you; we will take possession of that 
part of Asia inhabited by the Kurds, 
and we will keep them in order.”” What 
are you todo then? Are you to inter- 
fere with Russia? Remember; the 
secret of your Convention was the wish 
not to aid the population, that was a 
secondary object—but it was to keep 
Russia out of that part of Turkey. You 
are in this position—Russia has got an 
Army in the Caucasus of 150,000 men, 
and you have guaranteed Turkey that 
she shall not suffer for her breach of 
ram to you and the rest of Europe. 

hope you will give instructions to the 
illustrious Duke who sits on the cross- 
benches (the Duke of Cambridge), to 
double the standing Army of Great 
Britain—which I have no doubt would 
be a popular step with many classes in 
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Great Britain—but I do not believe that 
even that would be sufficient. What are 
your facilities for conducting these ope- 
rations? You have a place darmes at 
Cyprus; but it is ridiculous now to men- 
tion the name of that island. What 
good can it do you? What, then, is 
the use of the noble Ear! telling us that 
the Treaty of Berlin has been fulfilled ? 
What do you mean? MRussia has ful- 
filled it most loyally and faithfully ; 
Austria and Germany has fulfilled it; 
but Turkey has not; and I say that 
under the obligations you have taken to 
Turkey England may be brought into 
war at any moment, and from causes 
over which she has no control. It would 
be most discreditable and dishonouring 
in England to defend Turkey with re- 
gard to any part of her territory, in the 
government of which she has failed to 
carry out the promises which she has 
given, unless you adopt the principle 
that, however horrible the government 
of Turkey may be, however ruinous it 
may be to the population over which she 
rules, you are determined in your own 
interests to maintain her in that position. 
I believe that is the secret doctrine of 
your own hearts; but I tell you it is a 
doctrine that the English people will 
not stand, and which you have not the 
power to sustain. I say that the para- 
graph is most inaccurate, and if it is 
sincere it is the sincerity of mere 
thoughtlessness. Neither of these 
Treaties—the Treaty of Berlin nor the 
Anglo-Turkish Convention — is really 
securing peace. I wish to ask the noble 
Viscount (Viscount Cranbrook) if he ap- 
proves of the Chairman of Foreign Re- 
lations at the India Office publishing a 
paper which may be translated and sent 
over all Asia, and with regard to which 
he may be supposed to be in communi- 
cation with the Viceroy. ([‘-+Oh, oh!’’] 
I am not speaking without reason. Sir 
Henry Rawlinson has himself published 
letters written to him by Lord Mayo; 
and I think it extremely possible that 
he may be in communication with Lord 
Lytton. At any rate, the Chairman of 
Foreign Relations may be supposed to 
be in communication with Lord Lytton ; 
and I want to ask the noble Viscount if 
he approves of a man in his position 
publishing recommendations that the 
British Government should annex Oan- 
dahar and Jellalabad, deliver Herat to 
Persia, and enter into a Treaty of gua- 
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rantee with Persia against Russia? If 
that policy is followed, we shall be in a 
most dangerous position. 

Tue Duce or NORTHUMBERLAND 
rose to Order. The noble Duke’s pre- 
sent course of observation was not fair to 
Lord Lytton. 

Tue Duxe or ARGYLL: Is the noble 

Duke aware of this—which I believe"to 
be a fact—that in the course of last year 
Lord Lytton disapproved so much the 
policy of the Government that he wrote 
an elaborate paper, sent it home, and 
had it distributed among private indi- 
vidual Members of this House? I am 
told that there is in possession of Mem- 
bers of this House a document recom- 
mending measures much more severe 
and violent with regard to Central Asian 
politics than those approved of by the 
Government. This happened when the 
Government were considering the qufes- 
tion of the Ultimatum to Shere Ali. 
They recommended that another appeal 
should be made to Shere Ali to see 
whether he would not give way. The 
decision of the Government was sent out 
on the 25th of October. The Cabinet 
declared that the Viceroy should be in- 
structed to send another appeal to Shere 
Ali to get him to give way without war. 
What happened? The message was 
secret and sent in cipher. The Oorre- 
spondent of Zhe Daily News at Simla got 
possession of the substance of that tele- 
gram. He could not have got it except 
by communication with the Government 
of India. [‘‘Oh!”] I do not know 
who the correspondent was, whether he 
was Mr. Forbes or not; but the telegraph 
was employed to raise excitement in 
India and England against the decision 
of the Queen’s Government. ‘‘ We are 
humiliated by the orders which have 
come from the Cabinet.” This was the 
language of the Correspondent at Simla, 
not perhaps in the exact words, but in 
substance. That telegram from the Im- 
perial Government could not have been 
communicated to the Correspondent of 
The Daily News except by the authority 
of some Member of the Government of 
India. In this way an appeal was made 
from Her Majesty’s Government to the 
passions of the Indian Services, military 
and civil, which, as Sir John Kaye has 
said, are always in favour of war. Lord 
Lytton or his Government was respon- 
sible for that betrayal of political con- 
fidence. 


{LORDS} 
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THe Eart or HARDWIOKE: I 
really must rise to Order. I think the 


noble Duke is making statements which 
ought not to be made in this House. I 
think the statements are not founded 
upon that just consideration which the 
noble Duke ought to show to Lord 
Lytton in this matter. 

Tue Duxe or ARGYLL: Let me tell 
my noble Friend that if I have made a 
mistake in anything I have said to-night 
I shall come down and apologize for it ; 
but I want evidence. I give you my 
evidence, and you must produce yours. 
Surely that is a fair bargain? My evi- 
dence is this—that in the published 
Papers presented to Parliament you 
have the Message to the Indian Govern- 
ment, and that next morning you have 
the substance of this telegram communi- 
cated to The Daily News. Ido not say 
it was Lord Lytton who communicated 
the telegram; but some Member of the 
Government betrayed the Cabinet. I 
go farther, and say an appeal was made 
against the policy of the Queen’s Cabinet, 
and when you had got a temporary heat 
in the Government of India you cannot 
be sure that the pacific appeal the Go- 
vernment meant to send to the Ameer 
was ever given tohim. I only say the 
Members of the Indian Service, although 
they might be perfectly sincere in think- 
ing the policy of the Government a 
humiliating policy, had no right to put 
their own opinion against that of the 
Government, so as practically to prevent 
a conciliatory message being given to 
the Ameer. In these circumstances, I 
repeat, we have no security whatever for 
peace, either under the Treaties already 
concluded or under the negotiations now 
proceeding. 

Viscount CRANBROOK: When the 
noble Duke told us, at the beginning of 
his speech, that he had not signed a 
certain Memorial because he was not 
acquainted with the facts of the case, I 
think he would have done exceedingly 
well if he had made his speech on the 
same principle, and had not ventured to 
discredit public servants by guessing 
about what was the state of their minds. 
I venture to appeal to those who have 
occupied any public office in this country 
whether on any previous occasion any- 
one who has held the Office of Secretary 
of State has ventured to impugn the 
character and conduct of a Governor 
General of India without having before 
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him the facts on which to found the 
charge? To guess at the state of mind 
of the Governor General, to guess that 
he would disobey the Government at 
home, to guess that he would bring that 
Government into discredit by following 
out a policy which he knew they disap- 
proved, I tell the noble Duke that he 
forfeits his title to the name of a states- 
man when he adopts such a course, and 
is doing a wrong and an injury to a 
public servant, who is not here to defend 
himself. I will say more—I say that Lord 
Lytton has loyally obeyed the expressed 
wishes of the Government at home; I 
say that he has in the frankest and most 
open manner discussed the question of 
the policy of the present Government ; 
and I should despise a Governor General 
who did not give the best reasons which 
he could for the policy which he desired 
to pursue, and I say that Lord Lytton 
has gone to the full extent of his duty in 
following the policy of the Government 
in every particular. With regard to the 
Ultimatum of which the noble Duke 
speaks, it is perfectly true that the Go- 
vernment of this country did desire to 
delay the war, and, if possible, to avoid 
the necessity of war, with Shere Ali. 
They did not.rush hastily into war, but 
were anxious to give him the fullest time 
for consideration. But when, after the 
fullest consideration on the part of the 
Government, the Ultimatum was sent to 
Lord Lytton, without a moment’s hesi- 
tation he obeyed it. And am I to be 
told that, because The Daily News Cor- 
respondent by some intrigue, or some 
means of which I know nothing, became 
acquainted with the substance of the 
telegram sent to Lord Lytton, it being 
obtained by the representative of a news- 
paper not in their interests—am I to be 
told thatthose whoimmediately took steps 
to carry out faithfully the policy of the 
Government have betrayed their duty by 
striving to raise public opinion in India 
against the Government? My Lords, 
such charges are utterly unworthy of the 
noble Duke. I should be the last man 
to say anything of the noble Duke be- 
hind his back which I would not say be- 
fore his face; and I suppose the noble 
Duke would respect his opponents and 
treat them with fairness, and not impute 
to them discreditable conduct without 
such distinct evidence as would claim 
the consideration of your Lordships’ 
House. The noble Duke has been told 
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that Lord Lytton did so and so; but he 
does not give the name of his correspond- 
ent or informant. If I were to get up 
here and state, in the noble Duke’s ab- 
sence abroad or elsewhere, I had been 
told the noble Duke had done so and so, 
without any more certain knowledge of 
the facts, I should be ashamed of myself. 
When the noble Duke makes charges 
against a publicservant, whoisina distant 
part of the world, it is a point of honour 
that he should formulate those charges, 
and give due notice of them and enable 
the person accused to meet them. Iwill 
come now to other points to which the 
noble Duke has referred. In the first 
place, an imputation has been made as 
if I had something to do with articles 
published by Members of the Council of 
India. When I took Office as Secretary 
of State for India; what did I find? I 
found that Members of the Council had 
written publicly in their own names on 
this question of Eastern policy. Sir 
Henry Rawlinson, as everybody knows, 
had published a large book on this sub- 
ject with the knowledge of the Secretary 
of State. Under these circumstances, I 
felt myself precluded fram interfering. 
I do not hesitate to tell the noble Duke 
what I think on this subject, as he has 
asked for my opinion. I think itis a very 
great pity that Members of the Council 
of India should have entered in that way 
into discussions on political subjects con- 
nected with the India Department; but, 
as is perfectly well known, they have 
been allowed to do so, and the thing has 
not been confined to Sir Henry Rawlin- 
son. Now, with respect to Sir Henry 
Rawlinson’s article, I have not read it. 
Sir Henry Rawlinson asked me whether 
I would wish to see it in proof, and I said 
—‘‘ Certainly not. It is your affair, not 
mine.” I thought I was not entitled to 
interfere in the matter. The Council of 
India hold an extremely peculiar posi- 
tion ; they are not exactly like ordinary 
public servants. They hold an indepen- 
dent position; and I do not see how it 
is possible to control them any more in 
their writings than in their conversa- 
tions. I felt that I was not authorized 
to interfere; and I did not think it 
would be consistent with my duty or 
with the dignity of the position I held 
that I should attempt to interfere where 
I had no authority. It will not be ne- 
cessary for me, therefore, to enter into 


anything stated by Sir Henry Rawlinson, 
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because I am in no sense responsible. 
But, to the best of my belief, Sir Henry 
Rawlinson has not been in communica- 
tion with the Viceroy on this subject, 
and I consider it impossible that such 
a thing could have taken place without 
my knowledge. I come now to another 
point. Strong language has been used, 
imputing to General Roberts conduct of 
which I am quite sure he will be found 
to be entirely innocent. 

Tue Duxe or ARGYLL: I referred 
to his own Proclamation. 

Viscount CRANBROOK: I think 
that when the noble Duke comes to see 
the Proclamation as it was really sent 
forth, he will find that it is of a rather 
different character from what he has 
supposed—that the expressions used and 
the measures adopted are not so strong 
as he seems now to think. I am not 
going now into the case of General 
Roberts, because when these charges 
were made against him he was called 
upon to state what he had to say for 
himself on the subject ;. and his reply 
not having yet been received, I think I 
should be doing him a grave injustice if 
I were to undertake his defence in any 
manner differing from that which he 
himself might adopt. The noble Duke 
has said that General Roberts has shot 
men who had been only guilty of de- 
fending their country. But I affirm 
upon statements received, not from 
General Roberts himself, but from 
others, that not one single man has 
been so shot. I have been shown pri- 
vate letters from gentlemen of the 
highest position and acquainted with 
the circumstances, stating that, in their 
opinion, if General Roberts had erred, 
he had erred on the side of mercy. I 
say nothing myself. I only wish the 
House now to see that there are two 
sides to the question, and I ask them to 
suspend their judgment until General 
Roberts has given us his own defence. 
As this is the first opportunity which I 
have had of speaking recently with re- 
gard to Afghanistan—for I am not one 
of those Members of the Cabinet to 
whom the noble Earl (Earl Granville) 
alluded as having spoken a good deal 
during the Recess—let me say that I 
have had the advantage of reading pri- 
vate letters from Sir Louis Cavagnari 
and Lieutenant Hamilton, which have 
given me the highest opinion of their 
ability and character as Representatives 
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of the Queen in Afghanistan; and I 
take this opportunity of saying that I 
feel that the country has sustained a 
very great loss in their death. The 
noble Duke must acknowledge that we 
have a solemn responsibility thrown on 
us by what has occurred in Afghan- 
istan. There are those in Afghanistan 
who, to a certain extent, have sacrificed 
their position in order to help us. It is 
impossible that we should desert them 
or give them up to enemies who might 
wreak vengeance on them. But I think 
it is quite within our power, without 
adding essentially to ourterritory or tothe 
charge of our territory, that such mea- 
sures should be taken as will put us in a 
position to protect our friends. Consider- 
ing that we are dealing with savage and 
barbarous tribes who are given to plun- 
dering, it is not improbable that we 
may have difficulties-yet to encounter in 
Afghanistan ; but there is no desire on 
our part to take any step which is not 
just and fair to that country. I feel 
confident that the Generals who lead 
our Army will not use their power un- 
justly against men who, from a sense of 
duty, have fought for their country ; and 
I feel confident, also, that that has not 
been done hitherto. I now pass from 
Afghanistan to the remarks made by the 
noble Duke as to tlie Treaty of Berlin. 
And here I will say I am sorry my noble 
Friend (the Marquess of Salisbury), who 
is so much better qualified to speak on 
the subject than I am, is absent. The 
noble Duke appears to me, first of all, 
to put a strictly technical interpretation 
on the Treaty, and then to impute to us 
that we are trying to put upon it a new 
interpretation which was never put be- 
fore. With regard to the Convention 
into which we entered with Turkey, I 
stated on another occasion, and in ‘‘an- 
other place,” that that Convention is a 
conditional Convention, and it is not 
merely on the condition of making pro-. 
mises, but of fulfilling promises, that it 
exists. The noble Duke wishes us to 
say what we think Turkey will ‘or will 
not do; but, in my opinion, our business 
is to induce her to do what is for her 
best interests. I do not despair that 
under legitimate pressure she may be 
made to redeem her promises, and may 
seeitto beforher interest to act up to what 
she has undertaken. I object altogether 
to taking the line which the noble Duke 
wishes us to take. He quotes hypothe- 
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tical cases, and wants me to say what I 
should do if certain things occurred. 
Let the things occur, and then I will tell 
him what I will do; but until they have 
occurred, the matter must be left in that 
limbo of uncertainty to which all future 
events belong. The noble Duke may, 
however, rest perfectly confident that, in 
accordance with the desire expressed in 
the Speech of Her Majesty, the Govern- 
ment will do all that is in their power 
to give due effect to the Treaty of Ber- 
lin, and to maintain the peace of the 
world. 


Address agreed to, nemine dissentiente, 
and ordered to be presented to Her 
Majesty by the Lords with White 
Staves. 


CHAIRMAN OF COMMITTEES. 


The Earl of RepEspaLe appointed, 
nemine dissentiente, to take the Chair in 
all Committees of this House for this 
Session. 


CoMMITTEE FOR PRIVILEGES — Ap- 
pointed. 


Sus-CoMMITTEE FOR THE JOURNALS— 
Appointed. 


AppgaL OommitTEE—Appointed. 


House adjourned at a quarter past Nine 
o’clock, till To-morrow, a quarter 
before Five o’ clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Thursday, 5th February, 1880. 


The House met at half after One of 
the clock. 


Message to attend Her Majesty ;— 


The House went;—and haying re- 
turned ;— 


NEW WRITS DURING THE RECESS. 


Mr. Srzaxer acquainted the House, 
—that he had issued Warrants for New 
Writs, for Elgin and Nairn Counties, 
v. Honble. Alexander William Duff, 
commonly called Viscount Macduff, now 
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Earl of Fife, called up to the House of 
Peers ; for Sheffield Borough, v. Right 
honble. John Arthur Roebuck, deceased; 
for Liverpool Borough, v. John Torr, 
esquire, deceased ; for Donegal County, 
v. William Wilson, esquire, deceased. 


PRIVILEGES, 


Ordered, That a Committee of Privi- 
leges be appointed. 


OUTLAWRIES BILL. 


Bill “‘ for the more effectual prevent- 
ing Clandestine Outlawries,’’ read the 
first time ; to be read a second time. 


NEW MEMBERS SWORN. 


Sir George Macpherson Grant, baronet, 
for Elgin and Nairn Counties ; Thomas 
Lea, esquire, for Donegal County. 


NEW WRITS ISSUED. 


For Barnstaple Borough, v. Samuel 
Danks Waddy, esquire, Chiltern Hun- 
dreds; for Southwark Borough, v. John 
Locke, esquire, deceased. 


THE QUEEN’S SPEECH FROM THE 
THRONE. 


Mr. SPEAKER reported Her Ma- 
jesty’s Speech, made by Her Chancellor, 
and read it to the House. 


ADDRESS IN ANSWER TO HER 
MAJESTY’S MOST GRACIOUS SPEECH. 


CotongEL DRUMMOND-MORAY, in 
rising to move the Address in reply to 
Her Majesty’s gracious Speech from the 
Throne, said: Mr. Speaker, Sir, I feel 
that in undertaking so onerous and yet 
so honourable a task as the one before 
me, I must appeal to the House to grant 
me, to the fullest extent, that generous 
forbearance which it has always shown 
to those in a similar position. Sir, when 
we contrast the present state of the 
Eastern Question with its condition at 
this time last year, I venture to think it 
bears a very favourable comparison. 
The Treaty of Berlin has been success- 
fully carried out. Russian troops no 
longer occupy Turkish territory. Russia 
is no longer at the gates of Adrianople, 
as she probably would have been if the 
original Bulgaria, as defined by the 
Treaty of San Stefano, had been allowed 
to remain as a Province. And Bulgaria 
itself, reduced to half the size proposed 
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by Russia, has been pushed back behind 
the Balkans—the passes of which moun- 
tains the Turks have a right to seize and 
occupy in the event of Russian aggres- 
sion. Besides this, Austria holds a posi- 
tion not only of great military but of 
eat administrative importance in 
Seaie and Herzegovina. It was said 
at first that success would never attend 
the efforts of Austria to administer these 
Turkish Provinces on the principles of 
Western civilization,. and that Bosnia 
would always resist her troops; yet what 
is the state of affairs there now? We 
see now that perfect tranquillity reigns 
in that country, and , that religious 
equality has been established. Farming 
of the tithes has been abolished, and 
this, together with all taxes, are col- 
lected regularly and at stated times. 
The result is that the burden of taxation 
is not nearly so much felt as formerly, 
and it is the belief of persons well 
qualified to form an opinion that before 
long that Province will be able to pay 
its own way. I admit that Turkey has 
been slow to begin any reforms; but we 
must remember that the habits of a 
country are not to be changed at once, 
that the official class is naturally against 
all reforms, and that it is only within 
the last year or two that the necessity 
for reform has been insisted upon. Be- 
sides, Turkey has only just emerged 
from a long and disastrous war, she has 
no available money, and she has no 
longer that credit amongst other nations 
which she once had, and which she has 
so unfortunately wasted. Butas Austria 
has been successful in Bosnia, we may 
hope that Turkey, with such an example 
before her, may yet see that security for 
property, justice in taxation, and im- 
roved means in communication, would 
be the basis for a lasting and prosperous 
future. The closing act of last Session 
was a discussion on the Treaty recently 
concluded by this country with the 
Ameer of Afghanistan. At that time 
Sir Louis Cavagnari, appointed under 
the provisions of that Treaty to be Her 
Majesty’s Representative at the capital 
of that country, at the express desire 
and under the especial guarantee of the 
Ameer, had arrived at Cabul, and had 
been received with all the honour due to 
his position. Within a month, we re- 
ceived the lamentable tidings that he 
and all his Staff had been treacherously 
massacred. Whatever may be our 
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opinion as to the policy of that Treaty, 
and of the war, we must, I am sure, all 
join in lamenting the death of one of the 
most distinguished and able of our 
Indian officials; and we must all feel 
that another act of gallantry has been 
added to the already long list that the 
history of our Indian Empire contains 
when we recall to our memories the 
brave defence made by our Envoy and 
his devoted followers against an over- 
whelming crowd of treacherous Afghans. 
I may even go further and say, with 
universal assent, that when an Envoy of 
Great Britain and his Staff has been 
cruelly and treacherously murdered, the 
only course that could possibly be 
adopted was that of vindicating the dig- 
nity of this country and dealing prompt 
justice for the crime that had been com- 
mitted. Fortunately for us, the arrange- 
ments that had been made under the 
Treaty of Gandamak greatly facilitated 
our action, for, whilst hopeful as to the 
permanence of our relations with Yakoob 
Khan, the Government of India had 
rendered its position substantially in- 
dependent against all accident by se- 
curing the permanent command of the 
main roads and passes from India into 
Afghanistan. When, therefore, it be- 
came necessary to move upon Candahar 
and Cabul the advanced positions which 
we held on the Frontier proved of the 
most material assistance, and fully justi- 
fied the selection which had been made. 
Since then, Sir Frederick Roberts has 
had to contend with difficulties which 
have required all his skill as a general 
to meet, and I venture to think that this 
House must feel that it was fully justi- 
fied in the eulogium which it has already 
passed upon him, showing its high 
appreciation of the manner in which his 
duty has been discharged, and of the 
valour and devotion displayed by all his 
troops, both British and Native, who 
have been engaged in that campaign. 
Nor should we fail to acknowledge the 
peaceful conduct of affairs in South 
Afghanistan under the guidance of Sir 
Donald Stewart, who has shown himself 
to be not only a gallant soldier but also 
an able administrator. Sir, Her Ma- 
jesty, in Her Gracious Speech, informs 
us that the military occupation of the 
country still continues to be a necessity ; 
but we must all hope that the time will 
soon arrive when further military opera- 
tions may be suspended, and that the 
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people of Afghanistan will be satisfied 
that we have no desire to annex their 
country or to unduly interfere with them; 
but, whilst securing our Frontier and our 
own legitimate influence, our desire is 
to live on friendly terms with them in 
future. There isno part of our recent 
proceedings which, I think, we may all 
agree in looking upon with more satis- 
faction than the system of Frontier rail- 
ways, which has been commenced. Not 
only will they be of inestimable advan- 
tage from a military point of view, by 
improving our means of communication, 
but they will also, it may be hoped, at 
no distant period, lead to the develop- 
ment of commercial intercourse, which 
will, of itself, be the best means of ex- 
tending our influence and the blessings 
of peace and civilization. The Zulu 
War is, we may trust, both now and for 
ever a thing of the past. We none of 
us can forget the news of a year ago of 
the melancholy catastrophe of Isand- 
lana, and the gallant defence of Rorke’s 
Drift. We cannot forget how the Go- 
vernment, although the war was in no 
way begun by their direction or with 
their consent, sent out large re-in- 
forcements with such praiseworthy 
celerity that in a few short months the 
campaign was brought to a close by the 
decisive victory of Ulundi—a victory 
most glorious in itself, for our foes, al- 
though termed naked savages, were 
greatly superior to us in point of num- 
bers, and were probably the bravest 
enemy that had ever fought against the 
troops of Great Britain. There must 
naturally be some difficulty for a time 
with the Transvaal and with the Con- 
federation of all the South African 
States; but we may indulge in the hope 


that now South Africa, as a whole, is- 


relieved from its imminent danger of 
aggression from an artificially great, 
but most dangerous military State, she 
will be enabled to carry out her un- 
doubted future of defending herself 
without aid from this country. With 
respect to Homeaffairs, much as we may 
regret, yet we cannot hide the fact from 
ourselves, that a great and widespread 
depression is now felt throughout the 
agricultural community of Great Britain. 
In some districts it may be more deeply 
felt than in others; but through the 
length and breadth of the country, from 
the largest and most experienced farmers 
to the smallest holders of land, all have 
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suffered more or less severely. I ven- 
ture to think that it is not very difficult 
to trace the causes of this depression. 
We know what the harvests of the last 
few years have been. In 1879, owing 
to the long-continued wet and cold, the 
harvest was deficient both in quality and 
quantity, and in some districts it is no 
exaggeration to say that there was no 
harvest at all. In 1878, the harvest, 
although not so deficient in quantity, 
was far from what it ought to have been 
in quality. In 1877, in 1876, and in 
1875, we find that the harvest was in 
each year more or less deficient. But it 
has not only been against bad harvests 
that the British farmer has had to con- 
tend. He has had also to contend 
against bad prices, prices the lowness of _ 
which has been brought about by the 
stagnation in trade, coupled with an 
almost unlimited importation of grain 
and cattle from abroad—prices which 
have made it well-nigh impossible for 
our farmers to work their land at any- 
thing but a loss to themselves. During 
last Session a Royal Commission was 
appointed to inquire into the whole cause 
of Agricultural Distress, and to see how 
far it might be possible for us to try and 
prevent such a catastrophe from again 
occurring. That this Commission could 
in itself alleviate the distress, I am sure 
that neither my hon. Friend who moved 
that it should be appointed (Mr. Chap- 
lin), or any of his warmest supporters, 
ever for a moment supposed; but when, 
as at the present time, all sorts of 
reasons for this distress are given and 
all sorts of remedies are proposed, the 
Commission, by inquiring fully into the 
matter, may prove most useful as a 
means to an end whereby, if it lies in 
our power, we may discover how to 
guard ourselves in the future. But, Sir, 
besides the reasons which I have given 
for the present state of agricultural 
affairs, many, I know, lay the blame upon 
the Land Laws, and maintain that if 
they were in some cases abolished, and 
in other cases greatly altered or modi- 
fied, we should never again be liable to 
a crisis such as that which we are now 
passing through. They say all our dis- 
tress is due to the Laws of Entail and Pri- 
mogeniture—to the large size of éstates, 
to the restrictions of cropping; and they 
maintain that so long as the land is not 
their own farmers will not be able to 
farm for their own profit. Others, 
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again, contend that peasant proprietor- 


ship is the real panacea for all our evils | ga 


—in short, that our land system has prac- 
tically broken down. I am not here 
either to condemn or defend our Land 
Laws. If it be clearly and conclusively 
proved that they are a stumbling-block 
and a hindrance to the progress of agri- 
culture, doing harm alike to landlord 
and tenant, then I feel sure that no 
sensible man would, for one moment, 
object to such alterations being made in 
them as might seem best. And it is 
upon matters like these that I believe a 
Commission, such as that which has 
been appointed, may make a most use- 
ful and instructive Report, from the 
powers that it possesses of collecting 
. evidence from all parts of the United 
Kingdom and from men of all shades of 
opinion. Regrets have been expressed 
that there are not a greater number of 
small proprietors, and that the number 
of yeomen, or, as they are called in 
Cumberland, statesmen, is rapidly dimi- 
nishing. I think all will agree with 
me that it is a great pity such should be 
the case; but with respect to the former 
class, if we take Scotland—and I sup- 
pose in England it is much the same— 
if we make an investigation, we shall 
find that there are many lairds owning 
properties of fair size as to average, but 
poor in the quality of the soil—with all 
the surroundings to make home charm- 
ing, yet without the means of keeping it 
up, who have found it be more profit- 
able to sell their properties, yielding 
only 3 per cent with a large yearly 
expenditure, to some wealthy man from 
Edinburgh or Glasgow, and to invest the 
money thus obtained in securities which, 
without any annual expense, will bring 
them in a return of 4 per cent or more. 
In the same way, we shall find that the 
yeomen or statesmen prefer to sell their 
land, and with the proceeds of the sale 
rent a farm from some large proprietor. 
Although the classes I have mentioned 
are not so numerous as formerly, yet 
there is in England a district in which, 
at the present time, a large proportion 
of small freeholders exist. I refer to that 
part of Lincolnshire which lies between 
the banks of the Humber and the sea 
coast. These freeholders have bought 
their land, partly with their own savings 
and partly with money which they have 
borrowed. They inhabit a large and 
fertile tract of country—there are no 
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resident landlords, no woods, and no 
me. Now, if it can be shown that 
these freeholders are in bad times better 
off than the surrounding tenant farmers, 
then, doubtless, there is good ground 
for saying that there is something wrong 
in our system of landlords and tenants. 
But if, on the other hand, it can be 
shown that in bad times many of these 
freeholders, farming for their own profit, 
cannot improve their land—paying no 
rent cannot pay the interest on the 
money they wel borrowed—cropping 
their land as seems to them best yet 
growing less than formerly—if it is 
shown that, holding their own small 
holdings, unfettered by any laws of 
entail or primogeniture, they are not 
only worse off than the tenant farmers, 
but are not even so well off, in many 
cases, as the hired labourer, although 
they both work and fare harder than he 
does—then I think we may fairly 
assume that there are other causes to 
account for the prevalence of agricul- 
tural distress besides the Land Laws, 
and that a system of peasant proprietors 
will not meet the case. For my own part, 
whilst I quite recognize the fact that there 
may be some useful alterations made in 
the Land Laws, yet I trust that in the 
course of this and the following years 
we shall find the real remedy for the 
agricultural distress in the shape of 

ood harvests and revived trade. But, 

ir, much as we may regret the distress 
that exists in England and Scotland, our 
sympathies must be still more deeply 
roused by the sad state of things in the 
West of Ireland. There the farmer 
seldom knows prosperity even in fair 
seasons, and his usual struggle to obtain 
a livelihood becomes, after a season 
like the last, a struggle against abso- 
lute famine. We can only hope that, 
by means of the liberal contributions 
now being raised inthis and.in other 
countries, by the exertions of the resi- 
dent landlords, by the issue of food and 
fuel as ordered by the Government 
wherever it may be necessary, and by 
the loans offered by it at a nominal rate 
of interest, this lamentable calamity 
may yet be averted. Her Majesty has an- 
nounced in Her Gracious Speech that two 
measures of great importance—namely, 
the Criminal Code Bill and the Bank- 
ruptey Bill, will be submitted to our 
notice. I trust that the House will give its 
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and assist Her Majesty’s Government 
in passing them during the course of 
this Session. Now, Sir, at the conclu- 
sion of my task, which I feel that I have 
but ill-fulfilled, I beg to thank the 
House for the extreme kindness with 
which it has listened to my remarks. I 
beg to move— 


‘‘That an humble Address be presented to 
Her Majesty to thank Her Majesty for the 
Most Gracious Speech which Her Majesty has 
addressed to both Houses of Parliament : 

“ Humbly to thank Her Majesty for inform- 
ing us that Her relations with all the Powers 
continue to be friendly, and that the course of 
events since the prorogation of Parliament has 
tended to furnish additional security for the 
maintenance of European Peace on the prin- 
ciples laid down by the Treaty of Berlin, 
although much remains to be done to repair the 
disorder with which the late War has affected 
many parts of the Turkish Empire: 

“To thank Her Majesty for informing us 
that a Convention for the Suppression of the 
Slave Trade has been concluded between Her 
Majesty’s Government and that of His Imperial 
Majesty the Sultan: 

‘¢ Humbly to thank Her Majesty for inform- 
ing us of the hope expressed by Her Majesty 
at the close of last Session that the Treaty of 
Gundamak-had happily terminated the War in 
Afghanistan ; and that, in conformity with its 
provisions, Her Majesty’s Envoy, with his 
retinue, was honourably received and enter- 
tained by the Ameer of Cabul : 


“To thank Her Majesty for informing us 
that, while engaged in the exercise of their 
duty, Her Majesty's Envoy and those con- 
nected with the Embassy were treacherously 
attacked by overwhelming numbers, and, after 
an heroic defence, almost all massacred : 


“ Humbly to thank Her Majesty for inform- 
ing us that so intolerable an outrage called for 
condign chastisement, and that Her Majesty’s 
Troops, who, pursuant to the stipulations of 
the Treaty, had withdrawn or were withdraw- 
ing from the territories governed by the Ameer, 
were ordered to retrace their steps ;. 


* To thank Her Majesty for informing us of 
the skill exhibited by the officers and men of 
Her Majesty’s British and Native Forces in the 
rapid march upon Cabul, and’on other lines of 
action, and of the high credit thereby reflected 
upon those Forces whose bravery has shone 
with its wonted lustre in every collision with 
the enemy: 
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‘‘Humbly to thank Her Majesty for inform- 
ing us that the abdication of the Ameer and the 
unsettled condition of the Country render the 
recall of Her Troops impossible for the pre- 
sent; but that the principle on which Her 
Majesty’s Government has hitherto acted re- 
mains unchanged, and that, whilst determined 
to make the frontiers of Her Indian Empire - 
strong, Her Majesty desires to entertain friendly 
relations alike with those who may rule in 
Afghanistan and with the People of that 
Country : 

“To thank Her Majesty for informing us 
that Her anticipations as to the early estab- 
lishment of peace in South Africa have been 
fulfilled, and that the capture and deposition of 
the Zulu King, and the breaking up of the 
military organization on which his dynasty was 
based, have relieved Her Majesty’s possessions 
in that part of the world from a danger which 
seriously impeded their advancement and con- 
solidation : 

“ Humbly to thank Her Majesty for inform- 
ing us that a native outbreak in Basutoland of 
considerable importance has been effectually 
quelled by Her Colonial Forces, while the 
Transvaal has been freed from the depredations 
of a powerful Chief, who, having successfully 
resisted the former Government of that Country, 
had persistently rejected all attempts at con- 
ciliation ; 

“To thank Her Majesty for informing us 
that Her Majesty has reason to hope that the 
time is now approaching when an important 
advance may be made towards the establish- 
ment of an Union or Confederation under which 
the powers of self-government, already enjoyed 
by the inhabitants of the Cape Colony, may be 
extended to Her Subjects in other parts of 
South Africa: and to thank Her Majesty for 
informing us that Papers on these and other 
matters will be laid before us: 


‘¢‘ Humbly to thank Her Majesty for directing 
the Estimates of the year to be prepared and 
presented to us without delay : 


‘‘ Humbly to thank Her Majesty for inform- 
ing us that the Commission issued at the close 
of the Session to inquire into the causes of 
Agricultural Depression throughout the United 
Kingdom is pursuing its labours : 

“To thank Her Majesty for informing us 
of the special precautions which Her Majesty’s 
Government have deemed it necessary to take 
in view of the threatened distress in Ireland, 
and of the measures which the course they 
have adopted will render necessary : 
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‘‘Humbly to assure Her Majesty that our 
careful consideration shall be given to such 
measures as may be submitted to us, and that 
we earnestly trust that the blessing of the 
Almighty may attend and direct our labours. ”’ 


Mr. J. P. CORRY: Sir, I rise to s6- 
cond the Motion of my hon. and gallant 
Friend the Member for Perthshire (Co- 
lonel Drummond-Moray), and in doing 
so, I feel that it is not necessary for me 
to ask the indulgence of the House if, 
as an Irishman and one who has the 
honour of being one of the Representa- 
tives of the largest and most self-reliant 
constituency in Ireland, that I should 
first of all refer specially to that part of 
Her Majesty’s most gracious Speech 
which relates to the present state of 
matters in that country, and what is to 
be submitted to Parliament in reference 
thereto. The Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer has already given Notice that he 
will ask leave to-morrow to bring in a 
Bill to give effect to the views of the 
Government, which, I think, shows that 
they are not indifferent to the matter. 
When my hon. Friend the Member for 
Downpatrick (Mr. Mulholland) in 1876 
occupied the position I have now the 
honour of filling, he congratulated the 
House on the omission from Her Ma- 
jesty’s Speech of any reference to the 
affairs of Ireland, and he did so on the 
ground that the country was so peace- 
able and prosperous that it was not re- 
quisite in any reference to the state of 
the country to separate it from the other 
parts of the United Kingdom. I am 
sure no one regrets more deeply than 
Her Majesty that the same state of mat- 
ters does not exist at present. Sir, there 
are not many subjects about which we 
can all agree; but I think I may safely 
venture the statement, that few will be 
found to dispute, that we have in these 
countries, for the past four or five years, 
been passing through a period of great 
—I would almost say exceptionally great 
—commercial and agricultural depres- 
sion, and that Ireland being the poorest 
country it has been more seriously felt 
there than in either England or Scot- 
land. But even at the risk of giving 
offence to some of my countrymen, and 
of even being contradicted, I feel bound 
to tell the House and the country that, 
in my opinion, the distress in Ireland is 
not so general as one would be led to 
expect from the way it is being written 
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and spoken about in some quarters. I 
admit to the fullest extent, and deeply 
deplore, that in some districts of the 
country, especially that lying along the 
Atlantic Ocean, there is very great dis- 
tress, and, as far as I can learn, and I 
have taken-some trouble to inquire, I 
believe that in some parts it arises quite 
as much from a scarcity of fuel as it does 
from a scarcity of food. But, Sir, what 
is the history of these very localities, 
even in the most prosperous times? 
Why, that there is a considerable amount 
of poverty and hand-to-mouth existence 
amongst the people, and one of the 
causes which gives rise to that state of 
matters is over-population. What is it 
that has happened? It is this. A farm 
was originally let to a tenant, by-and- 
bye his family increases and it becomes 
divided between him and one or two of 
his sons, and in order that the sub-divi- 
sion may not come under the notice of 
the landlord or his agent, the rent con- 
tinues to be paid by one, whilst it is 
made up by two or three, and hence the 
farm that could have supported one 
family has two or three living on its 
production. What is more, the seed, 
especially of the potato, has not been 
changed for 30.years. The only remedy 
for such a state of matters is emigration. 
This, however, is a cure which I am 
aware is not popular in some quarters. 
This is so for many obvious reasons. 
One, no doubt, is that agitators find it 
better to have a multitude of half- 
starved ignorant people who will be led 
by them, and through whose clamour 
they may get up an excitement, and, if 
possible, goad whatever Government 
may be in power to pass measures which 
are not for the welfare or prosperity of 
the entire community. With regard to 
the Province of Ulster, I can speak con- 
fidently; and I assert, without fear of 
contradiction, that at present, with the 
exception of the coast line of Donegal, 
that the state of matters are on the whole 
better than they were this time last year, 
and in those districts where manufac- 
turing industries are carried on they are 
very much better indeed. As to the 
staple trade of Ulster, I venture to say it 
has not been for years in so prosperous 
a condition as at present, and that there 
is every hope of its continuance. Our 
mills and looms are in full operation, 
and everyone knows that when that is 
the case employment is plentiful, There 
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is no doubt that the improvement of the 
trade in the North of Ireland has arisen 
from the undoubted improvement which 
began to show itself in the United States 
in the beginning of last year, and which 
reached us in October. One of the great- 
est wants in the other Provinces of Ire- 
land is manufacturing industries; but 
can it be wondered that no one has con- 
fidence enough to start anything of the 
kind? Unless there is security, no sane 
man would risk his capital in a country 
where it would be liable to be rendered 
worthless at any moment by such an 
agitation as has been sweeping over the 
greater part of Ireland for the repudia- 
tion of just liabilities. Why, Sir, it is 
the old story. Agitation is the curse of 
my unfortunate country. To the ques- 
tion, Why is capital not attracted to Ire- 
land, when so much of it is seeking in- 
vestment ?—the answer is undoubtedly 
what I have given. One bubble has 
scarcely time to burst until another of 
greater dimensions, and possibly, as I 
believe in the present case, of more dan- 
gerous materials, is being blown. It is 
difficult for an Irishman, who has a deep 
and, perhaps, a much deeper interest in 
the welfare of his country than the so- 
called patriots, to read, with any degree 
of patience the inflammatory, and I will 
say in many cases disloyal, language 
which is addressed to his excitable and 
possibly uneducated countrymen. We 
are being constantly told that the chief 
cause of all the distress and discontent 
which exists in Ireland arises from the 
want of having an Irish Parliament 

meeting in College Green. Why, Sir, 

the prosperity of Ulster since the Union 

has been as great as that of almost any 

other part of the United Kingdom, and 

we, Sir, who live there most certainly do 

not want to go backwards. In Ulster 

we understand Home Rule to mean Re- 

peal of the Union, and I am satisfied 

that 99 out of every 100 who call them- 

selves Home Rulers mean by it nothing 

short of that. Most of us, no doubt, have 

read the letter of the noble Lord the 

Leader of the Opposition (the Marquess 

of Hartington) to the hon. Member for 

Liverpool (Mr. Rathbone), who sits be- 
hind him, with reference to the pledge 
which the noble Lord who is at present 

contesting that borough in the Liberal 

interest has given to the Home Rulers 

to secure their support. I think we 
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nerally, would be glad to learn from 
the noble Lord the Leader of the Opposi- 
tion more definitely than is expressed in 
that letter what his views are on the 
Home Rule Question, which, I say, means 
Repeal of the Union. No doubt, the noble 
Lord does say that he could not see his 
way to give the pledge Lord Ramsay 
has done; but, at the same time, he 
goes on to say that he has no pretension 
to dictate to an independent candidate, 
and that the noble Lord has his warmest 
sympathy and cordial wishes for his 
success. Is the language of the noble 
Lord to be interpreted by Liberal can- 
didates for Parliamentary seats to mean 
that they may give similar pledges to 
that Lord Ramsay has given whenever 
there is a considerable Home Rule vote? 
If so, and a number of the noble Lord’s 
supporters in the next Parliament come 
in pledged to vote for this very innocent 
inquiry, I wonder what Lobby he will 
find himself in? We all remember what 
happened last Session on the Army 
Discipline and Regulation Bill. The 
noble Lord expressed very strong views 
as to the flogging clauses ; but owing to 
the pressure of the hon. Member for 
Birmingham who sits below the Gang- 
way, and those who were acting with 
him, the noble Lord felt himself com- 
pelled to change his front; and I believe 
I am correct in saying that he actually 
moved a Resolution to abolish flogging 
in the Army. On that occasion it looked 
to me as if the noble Lord was being 
driven instead of leading, and what has 
happened before may happen again. I 
therefore think we should have from the 
noble Lord a declaration more explicit 
than he has yet given with reference to 
the whole matter. Perhaps I may 
here be allowed to say that I read 
with great interest a letter which the 
hon. Member for York wrote to my 
right hon. Friend the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland. I hope the suggestions 
contained in it will receive the earnest 
attention of the Government, as I am 
satisfied that a further extension of the 
Provisional Order system would be found 
in many local matters of great advantage 
to England and Scotland as well as to 
Ireland. Ulster, in many respects, is not 
so favourably situated as the other Pro- 
vinces, and yet everyone who visits Ire- 
land is struck with the difference which 
is observable in the thrift and comfort 
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Ireland. The borough which my re- 
spected Colleague and myself have the 
honour of representing comprises about 
the 24th part of the entire population, 
and if all Ireland were to follow its 
example the Government would not 
have much trouble in providing for ex- 
oeptional times of distress. I recollect 
very well the Famine of 1847, and how 
in many parts of Ulster the distress that 
did exist over and above that which 
was provided for by the Poor Law was 
locally met, and, in addition, large con- 
tributions were given to help the dis- 
tress in other parts of the country. Sir, 
those who have been taking the lead in 
the recent and present agitation boast 
that the result of. it has been a general 
reduction of rents; and had it not been 
for them no effort would have been 
made, either by the Government or 
private individuals, to meet the excep- 
tional state of matters which I have 
already admitted exists chiefly on the 
sea-coast. That I most emphatically 
deny. I am aware that the noble Duke 
who so worthily represents Her Majesty 
in Ireland, and those associated with 
him in its government, did not wait 
for any pressure to be put upon them; 
for so soon as it was feared, from the 
unfavourable state of the weather, that 
there might be a deficient harvest, in- 
structions were at once given for ac- 
curate and reliable information to be 
collected and supplied to them, especially 
from those localities which were likely to 
suffer most; and it is well known that 
early in November the Local Govern- 
ment of Ireland issued a Circular offer- 
ing loans for drainage and other works, 
which would enable landlords and town 
commissions to give employment; but 
for some reason very few availed them- 
selves of the offer. The cry of the agi- 
tators was, and still is, that the Govern- 
ment undertake reproductive works. 
Yes, Sir, another of our great curses in 
Ireland is the want of self-reliance. 
So soon as any pressure comes, the Go- 
vernment is called on to do what you in 
England and Scotland do for yourselves, 
and also what we in Ulster do. What 
has been done by the Government since 
November? Of course they acted as 
wise men, with the facts of the case 
before them, and knowing what took 
place after the famine of 1847, when 
money was wasted to an enormous extent. 
They have been acting through the 
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constitutional and legitimate channels ; 
and I have no doubt, from the reports of 
the action of landlords, town and har- 
bour commissions, and others, that there 
will be a larger expenditure of money in 
useful, and, I hope, in most cases, of 
reproductive improvements. As we have 
been informed by Her Majesty’s most 
gracious Speech, in making such ar- 
rangements the Government has ex- 
ceeded its powers, and Parliament will 
be asked to pass a Bill of Indemnity, 
which I cannot imagine will occupy 
much time or give rise to any difference 
of opinion. In speaking on the question 
of land, I feel that I can do so without 
the prejudices of either a landlord—as 
in the ordinary acceptation of the term I 
am not one, owning no agricultural land 
—or that of a tenant farmer. Every- 
one is aware that after the Famine of 
1847 the Encumbered Estates Court was 
established, which brought into the 
market very large estates, which were 
broken up or sold to parties who had 
the money, not only to invest in the 
land, but also to spend on its improve- 
ment. That is what has been going on 
ever since—now under the Landed Es- 
tates Court to a greater or less extent, 
and more recently under the Church 
Temporalities Commissions ; so that it is 
idle to say that land in Ireland has not 
been accessible to all who had the desire 
to acquire and money to invest init. I 
am free to say that I am one of those 
who consider that the transfer of land 
might be made less tedious and less ex- 
pensive ; and, for myself, I can see no ob- 
jection to an extension to the Landed 
Estates Court, or the same system of 
sales as has been adopted by the Church 
Temporalities Commissions. At the same 
time, I would have it most strictly and 
safely guarded, so as to prevent abuses. 
I am told on very good authority that of 
some of the properties which were held 
by the Church Commission, and which 
have been sold to the tenants, only the 
good farms have been sold, and that the 
inferior ones are still on their hands, and 
that the probability is that what is called 
the Church Surplus will be greatly re- 
duced by a much lower price having to 
be taken for the unsold lots. Besides, I 
believe there is no doubt but that, in not 
a few instances, those who have pur- 
chased are in arrear of their annual pay- 
ments; indeed, very reliable authority 
has been furnished on that point by the 
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Secretary to the Church Commission, who 
states that, out of a total sum of £152,800 
receivable in 1879 for land instalments 
and interest of mortgages, the arrears 
on the 31st December last was £7,450. 
I would ask, what is the amount likely 
to be on the 8lst December, 1880? 
From another source we learn that out 
of 41 parties who purchased holdings, 
or rather seemed to do so, in 28 cases 
the conveyances were made out in the 
name of another person. These facts 
do not point with any great satisfaction 
to the great panacea which has been 
insisted on for all the evils of Ireland— 
namely, that of getting rid of the land- 
lords and the establishment of peasant 
proprietors. I have no objection to see 
an increase of peasant proprietors; but 
it must be carried out without any com- 
pulsion or violent changes. I hold the 
opinion that a very long time would not 
elapse before there would be large pro- 
prietors again. I cannot allow this op- 
portunity to pass without expressing my 
high appreciation of the praiseworthy 
and disinterested work which that noble 
lady the Duchess of Marlborough, who 
has all the instincts of her noble family, 
which we in the North of Ireland are so 
proud of, undertook in starting a Relief 
Fund to aid those special cases of distress 
which employment nor any other means 
of assistance was likely to reach, and 
the hearty response which has been 
given to her appeal by the Lord Mayor 
and citizens of London and other places 
in England and Scotland. So soon as 
the anti-rent agitation was started, 
bankers and those who had money lent 
in the country got frightened, and at 
once an order went forth to stop all 
further advances and collect as much as 
possible of outstanding debts. Especially 
as soon as the passing of the Land Act 
of 1870, all over the country a class of 
money lenders has started into existence 
who have been lending money on most 
usurious terms. What takes place is— 
a farmer wants £10 or £20 for a month 
to make up his rent. He obtains it 
from the money lender to whom he is to 
refund £21 for the £20 borrowed, and 
if it is not forthcoming at the end of the 
month he pays £1 and the loan con- 
tinues on the same terms, so that if it 
runs over 12 months the moderate rate 
of 60 per cent would be paid for the 
loan. Noone knows better than my hon. 
Friend the Member for county Cork (Mr. 
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Shaw), who is chairman of a prosperous 
and well-managed bank whose business 
is chiefly in the South and West of Ire- 
land, that what I am stating is correct. 
I was told on very good authority that 
a bank in Ireland, which has a large 
business amongst the farming class, had 
lately as many as 100 processes at one 
quarter sessions; and I must say I was 
more than astonished when I read a 
speech of my hon. Friend the Member 
for county Cork, in which he is reported 
to have said that there was in Ireland a 
national antipathy to a bailiff and pro- 
cess-server; that he felt it himself when 
he saw one of those fellows prowling 
about the country—he felt inclined to 
take the linchpin out of the wheel of the 
car. When I read it, I looked back to 
see if it was not the utterance of some 
less responsible person, knowing the 
usual moderation of the hon. Member, 
and the way in which he addresses him- 
self to any question he undertakes to 
bring before this House; and I cannot 
think how he can allow his name to be 
associated with such teaching. His 
words will be treasured up by those who 
will not scruple to use them in a literal 
sense, and by others who will find it 
convenient to repudiate all sorts of con- 
tracts. It was not from the landlords 
that the pressure first came, but from 
those parties I have been referring to. 
The poor deluded people have been told 
in the most emphatic way to pay the 
shopkeepers, and those whom they want 
again. The most prominent, no doubt, 
are the money lenders; but the landlords 
are either not to be paid at all, or, if so, 
only what the tenant considers a fair 
rent. I have no doubt but amongst 
those who have been active in denounc- 
ing the landlords and landlordism are 
those very money lenders, and who will 
not be amongst those who -will make 
any abatementin their demands. I ask, 
can it be wondered at that, after such 
teaching as that we are all now familiar 
with, there should be an outbreak 
of lawlessness? AndI greatly fear we 
have not seen the end of what has 
been smouldering for some time. Sir, 
after what has been said, and so well 
said, by my hon. and gallant Friend on 
the other topics referred to in Her Ma- 
jesty’s Speech, it is not my intention to 
dwell at any length on them. But I 
cannot allow the opportunity to pass 
without saying that, when it is insisted 
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on by right hon. and hon. Gentlemen 
opposite, and their friends outside, that 
the Government are responsible for the 
South African War, which has been 
successfully terminated, and which I 
hope will be the last this country will 
ever be engaged in, in my judgment no- 
thing could be farther from the truth. 
The Government has given abundant 
proof in the Papers which have been 
submitted to Parliament that they did 
everything they could to prevent such a 
calamity; but when it was forced on 
them they acted with that decision which 
is characteristic of Englishmen, and of 
Trishmen, too, asin the settlement which 
has taken place a distinguished Irishman 
played an important part. I, of course, 
refer to Sir Garnet Wolseley. I wonder 
what right hon. Gentlemen opposite 
would have done had they been in Office? 
Would they have recalled the troops that 
were already in the country, or would 
they have sent out additional ones? I 
am sure that they would have acted pre- 
cisely as the Government did, and in 
that they would have been sustained by 
the Conservative Party. But how has 
the great Liberal Party acted during all 
this anxious time? Why, everything 
that possibly could be said and done to 
weaken the hands of the Government ; 
but with what effect they know best 
themselves. With reference to what 
has taken place in Afghanistan, can it 
be possible, no matter how blind some 
people wish to be, that anyone can doubt 
but that Russia had been for some time 
intriguing with Shere Ali, and that the 
time had arrived when it was necessary 
for the Indian Government to see that 
it did not go too far? And as soon asit 
was decided to test the matter, and the 
Embassy which we were sending was 
turned back, the cry of the Liberal 
Party was—‘‘ What else could be ex- 
pected, seeing that there was such a dis- 
play of force accompanying the Em- 
bassy?” And then, recently, it was— 
‘That the Government are greatly to 
blame for having such an insufficient 
force in Cabul to protect the late la- 
mented Sir LouisCavagnari.”” Nomatter 
what is done, we are told on very high 
authority that it is done in a stupid and 
blundering manner; and until the pre- 
sent Government is displaced, and the 
enlightened Government who occupy 
the front Opposition Bench—or as many 
of them as will remain after the next 
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General Election are in their places— 
nothing will be right; not even the 
weather. Sir, I do not hesitate to put 
the question—How was the honour and 
interests of this great Empire upheld 
during the late Administration, and how 
have they been under the present one? 
Why, it was then said that the British 
Lion was asleep, and that the country 
occupied the position of a second-rate 
Power, if even that. Is that the lan- 
guage that is held now either in this 
country or abroad? This House has 
over and over again given the answer, 
reflecting, as I believe, the voice of the 
country. I must say that I cannot see 
the policy of the Liberal Party placing 
in the fore-front of their attack the ques- 
tion of the foreign policy of the Govern- 
ment. It is, however, an issue which I 
am sure Gentlemen sitting on this side 
of the House, and also our friends out- 
side, are quite ready to meet them on. 
We cannot object to their plan of re- 
uniting the divided sections of their 
Party, and they have my best wishes for 
the failure of this experiment. Recently, 
a storm of words swept over a section of 
Scotland, and I believe that the country 
which my hon. and gallant Friend the 
Mover of this Address represents came 
in for a share of it. At the moment the 
noise was so terrific, that all outside the 
charmed circle who had been instru- 
mental in raising it expected that 
everything which in any shape stood in 
its way would be uprooted and never be 
heard of again ; but, greatly to their sur- 
prise, when it passed over, and the at- 
mosphere cleared, there was no damage 
done, but instead, everything was more 
staple and secure than before. I be- 
lieve, Sir, that when matters are settled 
in Afghanistan, as indicated in the 
Queen’s Speech, we will have a North- 
West Frontier to our Indian Empire 
so impregnable that the peace and pros- 
perity of the country will be secured for 
a very long time. Those who have lis- 
tened to or read the speeches of the hon. 
and learned Member for Oxford during 
the Recess must have been amazed at 
his coolness and powers of assertion; and 
when we consider, and that on his own 
authority, that to his other unquestion- 
ably great gifts he has added that of 
being a prophet, and not even content 
with that, but also that he claims to have 
the only true interpretation of his own 
prophecies, it must be gratifying to his 
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friends. In my humble judgment, it 
would be strange if the interpretation 
did not fit into the prophecy ; but I think 
it will be found, now that the hon. and 
learned Member has come to the place 
where his statements can be challenged, 
that it will turn out that his prophecies 
will prove to be the creation of a strongly 
imaginative brain, and that if the hon. 
and learned Member wished hereafter 
to be remembered as the Prophet of 
Oxford, it would be with the epithet 
which I leave others to supply. I had 
intended, as a mercantile man, to have 
said something on the financial question, 
but I have already detained the House 
too long; and being a subject which will 
engage the attention of those much more 
competent to deal with it, I will only say 
now that as the tide of improved trade 
has undoubtedly set in the hopes of my 
right hon. Friend the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer may revive also, and that if 
not this year, when next year’s Finan- 
cial Statement comes to be made—as I 
fully expect that he will occupy the same 
seat after the General Election—he will 
be able to say that the Revenue has 
again begun its leaps and bounds, and 
that it is not the case, as our opponents 
have been telling us and the country, 
that only during the period of a Liberal 
Administration being in power is there 
prosperity in the country. Certainly, 
during the late Government’s lease of 
power, the progress and prosperity of 
the country were very great; but, as is 
the case after every such period of ex- 
citement, there comes a time of depres- 
sion, and it fell to the lot of the present 
Government to come into Office just as 
the wave of prosperity which had been 
flowing over the country began to recede. 
I conclude by thanking the House for 
the very great patience with which it has 
listened to me, and I certainly would not 
have undertaken the duty which I have 
so imperfectly discharged had I not felt 
that, in being selected to perform it, the 
honour was as much owing to the con- 
stituency I have the honour of repre- 
senting as to any merits of my own. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That, &c.” [See p. 69.] 


Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
It is usually the duty, and a very agree- 
able duty it is, of a Member of the Oppo- 
sition to rise at the conclusion of the 
speeches of the Mover and the Seconder 
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of the Address to pay a tribute, if he be 
able to do so, to the manner in which 
the task of moving and seconding the 
Address has been discharged by those 
who have undertaken it. 

Mr. O’CONNOR POWER: I rise at 
the request of my hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Cork (Mr. Shaw) to a point of 
Order, and to inquire whether, Notice of 
an Amendment to the Address having 
been given at an early stage of the pro- 
ceedings, he is not entitled, according to 
the usual practice of this House, to move 
his Amendment before the noble Lord, 
or anyone else, shall have the opportunity 
of speaking. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The noble Lord 
rose in his place and caught my eye, and 
I accordingly called upon him to address 
the House. The hon. Member for Cork 
(Mr. Shaw), no doubt, at an earlier part 
of the evening, did give Notice of his 
intention to move an Amendment to the 
Address; but no Amendment stands 
upon the Notice Paper in his name, and, 
even if it did, that would not give him 
a right of precedence over the noble 
Lord. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
I was saying that it was with the great- 
est pleasure that I rose on this occasion 
to discharge that usual duty as far as 
regards the hon. and gallant Member 
who moved the Address, who did so 
with perfect tact and temper, and with 
great ability. But I must say that I do 
feel called upon to make some protest 
against the manner in which the hon. 
Member who seconded the Address con- 
sidered it proper to discharge the duty 
he had undertaken. On an occasion 
when it is usually considered that topics 
of difference should be avoided as much 
as possible, and when it is the desire of 
a great portion of the House that we 
should join together in an unanimous 
Address to Her Majesty, it does not 
seem calculated to promote harmony in 
our proceedings, or to improve the tem- 
per and spirit with which we are enter- 
ing upon our labours of the Session, if 
the hon. Member who is charged with 
the important duty of seconding the 
Address takes the opportunity of deliver- 
ing a carefully prepared—I may say a 
carefully written—speech in which he 
attacks everyone who has been unfor- 
tunate enough during the past few 
months to fall under his displeasure. 
The Members of the late Government, 
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especially the right hon. Member for 
Greenwich (Mr. Gladstone), the hon. 
Member for the county of Oork (Mr. 
Shaw), and many other persons, have 
been referred to by the hon. Member in 
terms of considerable severity, although 
I am not aware that the conduct either 
of myself or of any of the hon. Members 
whom I have mentioned was referred to 
in Her Majesty’s Speech. The hon. 
Member, therefore, seems to me to have 
travelled somewhat beyond the usual 
bounds in making these attacks upon 
so many persons whose conduct does not 
appear to be immediately in question at 
this moment. To revert, however, to 
the main subject before us, I think that 
a great many Members of this House 
must have felt somewhat surprised. to 
find that we were summoned to assist 
Her Majesty’s Government in the con- 
duct of affairs during the present Session. 
This Parliament has existed for a time 
which exceeds the ordinary duration of 
Parliaments, and if its existence con- 
tinues for two or three months longer it 
will have existed for a longer time than 
any other Parliament is recorded to have 
existed during the present century. Ithink 
that there is good reason why the ordi- 
nary practice, which is that Parliaments 
should not continue to transact public 
business up to the very extreme limit of 
their existence, should have been allowed 
to prevail on the present occasion. As 
long as a seat in this House is, and I 
hope it will long continue to be, an ob- 
ject of ambition and desire, it is ex- 
tremely natural and inevitable that as 
the end of Parliament approaches some 
of the discussions and proceedings will 
be more or less biassed by the wish of 
Members to do that which is agreeable 
to their constituents, and not in all cases 
what is for the best interests of the 
nation. I think that is an influence 
which cannot be, under any circum- 
stances, without some effect. I do not 
say that there may not be circumstances 
in which this consideration may be dis- 
regarded ; but I do think that, in the 
present instance, any special circum- 
stances which exist would rather be in 
favour of making an earlier appeal to 
the country than in favour of prolong- 
ing the existence of Parliament. It can- 
not be denied that since the election of 
this Parliament events of the greatest 
importance have taken place. It cannot 
be denied that those events were entirely 
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unforeseen by the electors at the time 
that this Parliament assembled. The 
course which the Government has taken 
in regard to these events—I am not now 
saying whether that course was right 
or wrong—was a course which elicited 
great difference of opinion in the coun- 
try. It was repeatedly challenged in 
this House, and it is a matter of fact 
that the course which has been taken 
does not command the approval of what 
is, at all events, a considerable part of the 
constituencies. Under these circum- 
stances, and considering that Parliament 
is throughout supposed to act upon the 
authority derived from the immediate 
sanction of the constituencies of the coun- 
try, there exists a strong reason in favour 
of anearlier appeal tothe country in order 
to ascertain whether the policy which the 
Government has pursued, and which we 
have so frequently attacked, really com- 
mands the sympathy of thecountry. It 
would have given greater authority to 
the decisions of the Government and 
Parliament. Our deliberations, what- 
ever may be done by the Government 
and Parliament in this Session, must be 
done in a certain sense of uncertainty as 
to the opinions of the country; and I do 
not hesitate to express my opinion that 
the interests of the country had been 
better served had Her Majesty’s Ad- 
visers recommended a dissolution of Par- 
liament this Session. I am not going 
to enter at length upon a discussion of 
foreign policy. As time goes on the day 
must inevitably come when the appeal 
must be made tothe country. We, and 
those acting with us, will be ready, and 
claim the right, and feel ourselves bound 
to put before the country many of those 
protests we have ineffectually made in 
this House. We shall claim the right 
of once more examining the foreign 
policy pursued by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. We shall endeavour to examine 
it as to its reasons and results, as to its 
justice and morality, the consequences 
which resulted from it, as they affect the 
honour and best interests of the country. 
I shall not on this occasion travel beyond 
the limit of those questions which appear 
to benaturally appropriate; and therefore 
I shall only ask Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment for some information upon those 
transactions which they have recently 
been engaged in, and which appear to 
affect the interests of the country. First 
I would ask the Government whether 
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they are able to give the House any in- 
formation as the position of the negotia- 
tions with regard to the rectification of 
the Greek Frontier? We believe that, 
in consequence of the action of the 
Turkish Government, those negotiations 
have been completely broken off. It 
would not be very easy to overrate 
the importance to the people of Europe 
of the vexed question between the 
Greek and Turkish States. The Greeks 
are an active and ambitious people. 
They command, to a great extent, the 
sympathy of the Powers of Western 
Europe, although, perhaps, they have 
not found any protector so powerful or 
zealous as that which championed the 
cause of the Slav people. It may be 
asked, what has Greece done to entitle 
her to make any such claims? We are 
reminded that if the Kingdom of Greece 
had not observed the neutrality recom- 
mended to her by the Powers of Europe, 
Turkey, hard pressed on land, but power- 
ful on sea, would have been able to in- 
flict severe punishment on her. That 
may be so; nevertheless, I believe that 
the sympathy which Greece commands 
in a very large part of Europe is so 
strong that European public opinion 
would not have daied: that chastise- 
ment should have been inflicted by Tur- 
key on Greece. I believe, further, that 
if the Greek Question again breaks forth 
—as it inevitably will, if these questions 
are not settled, and before long —the 
sympathy of Europe will not permit the 
Turks to inflict punishment upon Greece. 
I believe—although we do not hear so 
much of it now as of matters going on 
in other places—this Greek Question is 
a sore in the side of Turkey as danger- 
ous to her as any other wounds inflicted 
on her lately. I believe it is for the in- 
terest of the Turkish Government itself 
that this question in which Europe has 
expressed a strong desire should be 
settled. A few weeks ago the usual 
assurance could scarcely have been 
given us that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment was ‘on friendly terms with 
all the other Powers.” We were in- 
formed a few months ago that, in con- 
sequence of the persistent refusal of the 
Turkish Government to initiate any of 
those reforms which had been promised, 
and in consequence of its disregarding 
the remonstrances of our Ambassador, 
the British Fleet was about to be sent to 
Constantinople, for the purpose of extort- 
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ing from the Sultan an acquiescence to 
our demands. And, still later, in con- 
sequence of a dispute between the Bri- 
tish Ambassador and the Turkish Go- 
vernment, in reference to a missionary 
and a Turkish subject, and the alleged 
neglect by the Turkish Government of 
promises made as to religious toleration, 
we were informed that diplomatic rela- 
tions with the Porte had been suspended. 
I presume that on this subject Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government will lay Papers be- 
fore us, and until we have those Papers 
I have no desire to go into the details of 
the business. What I now want broadly 
to point out is, that I feel some doubt as 
to whether acts of single interference 
like these are likely to be productive of 
any useful result. There is no doubt 
bitter disappointment existing in the 
Turkish capital as to the small amount 
of sympathy and support which the Go- 
vernment of this country accorded to 
Turkey during the war, and bitter dis- 
appointment at the policy of withhold- 
ing any material assistance since the 
war. The English alliance is openly 
disparaged by men of power and influ- 
ence in Constantinople ; I am not aware 
that it is very greatly supported by any. 
There are not wanting Powers ready to 
suggest that it would be more to the in- 
terest of the Turkish Government to 
look to other quarters than England for 
advice and support, or, at any rate, to 
prevent vexatious interference. Indeed, 
it seems to me extremely possible that 
separate and single interference in the 
affairs of Turkey may, without being 
productive of any good, lead us into 
very awkward complications. But I 
only wish to point out now that these 
complications seem to be the inevitable 
result of the Convention we entered into 
with Turkey a year or two ago. The 
fruits of that Convention are~now be- 
coming evident. They are partially re- 
corded in a Blue Book presented to Par- 
liament during the Recess. What do 
we find in that Book? We find Reports 
from Consuls and Vice Consuls, and some 
from Her Majesty’s Ambassador, all tell- 
ing us the same story of the misgovern- 
ment in the Asiatic Provinces of Turkey 
—the misgovernment, or want of govern- 
ment at best, to secure to its subjects 
the blessings of peace, liberty, and se- 
curity. Constant remonstrances, we find, 
are made upon these subjects by the 
Consuls and Ambassador. The answer 
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is always the same, and that is to the 
effect that the allegations are admitted, 
that reforms cost money, that the Turks 
have no money, and that it was impos- 
sible, therefore, to comply with the de- 
mands of Her Majesty’s Government. 
There are one or two extracts from that 
document which appear to me to bear 
out the statement I make. The first is 
an extract from a verbal Note presented 
to the Porte by Sir Henry Layard— 
‘*Tt would unhappily appear that the only 
authority now existing in those districts to 
which Her Majesty’s Ambassador has referred 
is that of Turkish Agas and Beys, who exercise 
it in plundering, outraging, and oppressing the 
unfortunate Christians under their rule.” 
The next extract is the following :— 


‘* His Excellency added that he was scarcely 
surprised to hear of the excesses committed by 
the Circassians, as these people, having been 
hunted out of Europe, and having been de- 
prived of all they possessed, had been sent into 
Asia without any provision having been made 
for their maintenance and support. The conse- 
quence naturally was that they were compelled 
to starve or to rob, and they not unnaturally 
chose the latter alternative.” 


Another account is very much to the 
same effect. On the 23rd of June, Sir 
Henry Layard wrote— 

**T must do both Kaireddin Pasha and Cara- 
théodory Pasha the justice to say that they fully 
admitted that my complaints were well founded. 
His Highness said that he was prepared to com- 
mence at once with the special reforms to which 
I had referred, not in one, but in three of the 
Asiatic vilayets. He had already made them 
a matter of study. There was still the same 
want of money, which was a most serious obstacle 
to the introduction of some essential reforms, 
such as the organization of the gendarmerie; 
but he was engaged in studying a financial 
scheme which, if carried out as he hoped it 
would be, would afford the necessary means to 
the Porte.” 


Well, these extracts might easily be 
multiplied from the Blue Book. They 
disclose a sad state of things in any cir- 
cumstances; but there would, in ordi- 
nary circumstances, be no reason why 
such a state of things should reflect any 
discredit on this country or impose any 
special responsibility upon us. But, 
unfortunately, since the Convention of 
the 4th of June the case is otherwise. 
We have by that instrument undertaken 
a serious responsibility in these matters. 
Had we been free from that engagement 
our duty might have been very well dis- 
charged by the constant remonstrances 
which Sir Henry Layard made; our re- 
sponsibility might, perhaps, have been 
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discha by the emphatic protest 
which the Blue Book shows Sir Henry 
Layard to have made. Sir Henry 


Layard said— 

“ Unless the Porte takes care and acts with 
wisdom and foresight it will some day have an 
Armenian question in Asia similar to the Bul- 
garian question in Europe, which led to the late 
war. ‘The same intrigues are now being carried 
on in Asia Minor to establish an Armenian na- 
tionality, and to bring about a state of things 
which may give rise to a Christian outcry and 
European interference. I have warned the 
Turkish Ministers over and over again that 
unless they hasten to carry out the stipulations 
of the Treaty of Berlin with respect to the 
Armenians and the Convention of the 4th of 
June, and to take the measures which are ab- 
solutely required for the protection of the 
Christians and for the better government of the 
Asiatic Provinces of Turkey, they will find out, 
when it is too late, that the Sultan may be in 
danger of losing some of them altogether.” 
But the state of things is this—that that 
inevitable result which Sir Henry Layard 
predicts cannot now come to pass until 
after either the resistance of England 
has been overcome, or until England 
has abandoned the solemn guarantee 
which she gave. We have guaranteed 
to Turkey the possession of those ill- 
governed and distressed Provinces, and 
we have accepted a consideration for 
that guarantee. We have accepted, not 
the reforms made by the Turkish Go- 
vernment, but the promise of reform ; 
and the worthlessness of that promise, 
the incapacity of the Turks to fulfil it, 
does not relieve us in honour from the 
obligation of the guarantee we have un- 
dertaken. We have accepted, under 
the Anglo-Turkish Agreement, another 
consideration, which is equally worthless 
with that Turkish promise. We have 
accepted the occupation and the garri- 
soning of Cyprus; and we cannot repu- 
diate our engagement without restoring 
that island to its rightful owner. That 
is a specimen of the results of the 
foreign policy which, I cannot help 
thinking, has been framed more for 
Party purposes and for home consump- 
tion. We have not increased by one 
iota our power of interference or of ac- 
tion for any good end, if we thought it 
necessary, and we have incurred the 
discredit of a partnership such as I have 
described, and we have incurred that 
discredit for the present wretched state 
of things which we desire to remedy, 
and which we are bound to remedy. 
Perhaps the Government will inform us 
what has been the result of the inter- 
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ference to which I have alluded ? What 
was the result of the negotiations which, 
as we understand, led to the appoint- 
ment of Baker Pasha to supervise re- 
forms in Asia Minor? Will the Govern- 
ment inform us whether Baker Pasha 
has any authority not only to supervise 
reforms, but to institute them? Will 
they inform us what are the means 
which he has at his disposal for insti- 
tuting reforms? Well, we were in- 
formed a short time ago, in a manner 
somewhat strange, that an alliance of 
the greatest importance to the interests 
of this country had been concluded. 
The German and Austrian Alliance was 
announced at a Party meeting by the 
noble Lord the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, not as a matter of which 
he had any positive knowledge—he had 
heard of it by common report—but it 
was, he said, a message of “ glad tidings 
for peace.” We areentitled to ask now 
whether these glad tidings are true or 
not? Has the noble Lord discovered 
whether this Alliance has been con- 
cluded? What is its nature; for what 
object has it been concluded? And 
does he still believe that it promises all 
these inestimable blessings which he 
seemed to expect from it while it was in 
a hypothetical state? In my opinion, 
it is very easy to exaggerate the import- 
ance of that Alliance, as I think it was 
easy to exaggerate the importance of 
the Triple and Imperial Alliance of 
which we heard so much. For myself, 
I am far from disparaging its value, 
and, certainly, if it can calm the sus- 
ceptible nerves of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment—if it leads them to believe, as we 
always have endeavoured to contend, 
that the duty of maintaining the inde- 
paeeee of Europe, of preserving the 

alance of power in the Mediterranean, 
and of repressing the ambitious advances 
of Russia in South-Eastern Europe, does 
not solely and entirely rest on their 
shoulders—if it induces the Government 
to adopt that which I think is a more 
reasonable view of the case, then it is of 
great importance. No doubt Alliances 
and understandings between Sovereigns 
and statesmen—the Triple Alliance to 
which I have referred, and the more 
recent Alliance—may have a great effect 
in influencing and guiding policy; but 
no Alliance, however close, can have 
more than a temporary effect, if it is not 
based on the true and permanent inte- 
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rests of the countries concerned. I be- 
lieve that even the Governments of 
Russia, of Germany, and of Austria, 
autocratic as they are, cannot afford to 
disregard the material interests or the 
wishes and feelings of the people of 
their respective countries. But if we 
desire to know what are the interests 
and the wishes of those countries, 
we must look to the feelings of the 
people as well as to the words and pro- 
mises of their Sovereigns and Ministers. 
It is not the interest of those countries 
to permit Russian aggrandizement in 
Europe at the expense of Turkey. That 
is the view that we have always main- 
tained. And I believe that, however 
much it may suit our vanity to imagine 
that the Treaty of Berlin was entirely 
our work, other Powers more closely in- 
terested and more directly concerned had 
more to do with that settlement than has 
been supposed. The noble Lord seemed 
to think the agreement of Germany and 
Austria was to a great extent directed 
at the repression of the independent 
Nationalities on the Danube; but that 
would be a short-sighted policy for 
us to follow. For myself, I do not 
know whether or not Austria may 
feel that she has a temporary interest 
in repressing their growth; but Ger- 
many has no interest in repressing 
them, nor do I believe that her policy 
will be directed to that end. I think it 
would also be very short-sighted on our 
part if we committed ourselves to any 
Alliance or to any policy which would 
prevent us from giving our free and full 
support to the independence—the grow- 
ing independence—of those Nationalities. 
They are the heirs—and I believe they 
will be the heirs—of the Turkish Em- 
pire in that part of the world; and I do 
not know of any duty or other considera- 
tion which calls upon us to join in any 
proceeding directed against their inde- 
pendence. The message of peace to 
which I have referred has had, it must 
be acknowledged, a somewhat singular 
inauguration. One of the Powers— 
parties to that Treaty —has recently 
thought it necessary to prepare for a 
very great augmentation of her ordinary 
enormous military establishment. It is 
often said that weon this side of the House 
are indifferent to European politics. It 
appears to me that it is Her Majesty’s 
Government and hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site who are sometimes indifferent to 
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what is passing in the world excepting 
in a certain quarter of Europe, and in 
the deserts and among the mountains of 
Central Asia. How can any statesman 
look at the present condition of Europe 
as a whole without alarm? At no time 
have we ever seen Europe so completely 
armed as at the present moment. At no 
time were the military forces of the 
great European States so fully organized 
as they are now. At no time has so 
large a proportion of the proceeds of in- 
dustry been diverted from peaceful ob- 
jects. Itis impossible not to see that 
it is this state of things which is 
the chief cause of the anxiety that pre- 
vails everywhere throughout all Europe. 
In Russia the strain is almost greater 
than it is possible for her to bear, and 
the condition of affairs is such that not a 
few statesmen think and believe it is im- 
— that Russia can escape either 

omestic convulsion or a European war. 
Germany has followed on the same 
lines. The measures she has been com- 
— to take against social disturbance 

ave been the effect of her enormous 
military force. France has borne the 
burden, apparently, with less strain than 
other Powers; but things change rapidly 
in France, and it would be unwise to 
count upon the continuance of the pre- 
sent state of things in that country. 
Under such circumstances, it seems 
to me it would be prudent to look 
well to our own security. I do not 
think it is necessary, I do not believe it 
is desirable, that we should join in this 
race of enormous armaments. But in 
such a state of things as this, when a 
storm is hanging over Europe—and no 
one can tell where or when it may burst 
— if the Government were to come down 
and say that, in their opinion, the 
naval power and superiority of this 
nation ought to be maintained, I, for 
one, should hesitate in criticizing such a 
statement and opposing those demands. 
I say that our position is this, and the 
state of Europe is this, that we ought 
to concentrate our resources, and limit, 
instead of extending, ourresponsibilities. 
But this is not the course we have pur- 
sued. In every quarter of the world 
we have undertaken fresh responsibili- 
ties. Her Majesty’s Speech refers to 
the conclusion of the war in South 
Africa; but it ignores the chief subject 
of difficulty in that part of the world. 
We have, no doubt, deposed the Zulu 
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King and broken the military power of 
the Zulu nation. I do not now discuss 
the settlement of Zululand or consider 
whether it is hopeful for the maintenance 
of peace or not; but, undoubtedly, the © 
chief difficulty in South Africa is the 
condition of the Transvaal, to which no 
reference has been made in Her Majesty’s 
Speech. I believe that Papers on this 
subject are promised. I am not going 
to state at this time my opinion as to 
the policy which ought to be pursued 
there. I will only say that it is per- 
fectly clear now that the annexation of 
the Transvaal was a measure adopted by 
the Government and sanctioned by the 
House under wrong impressions and 
under incorrect information. We were 
informed that a large majority of the 
European settlers and inhabitants of the 
Transvaal were in favour of that an- 
nexation. It isnow proved conclusively 
that a large majority, at all events, of the 
Boers are bitterly against it. We are 
now told that the annexation was ren- 
dered necessary because we could not 
permit the foreign policy of the Govern- 
ment of the Transvaal in their dealings 
with the Natives; but we have been 
ourselves compelled to adopt almost pre- 
cisely the same line of policy which was 
adopted by the Boers; and, under these 
two circumstances, I say it ought not to 
be considered a settled question, simply 
from the fact that the annexation had 
taken place. If it had been necessary 
for the peace of the community of South 
Africa that the Transvaal should de- 
volye upon us, by all means let that be 
proved; but if, on the other hand, we 
find it would be more honourable to re- 
store the Government, I say that no 
false sense of our dignity being involved 
in the question ought to stand in the way. 
Our true dignity would be best consulted 
by acknowledging that we have made a 
mistake, if, indeed, it is found that a mis- 
take has been made, and restoring the 
Government of the Transvaal. As to 
Afghanistan, Her Majesty’s Speech con- 
tains no statement of the policy of Her 
Majesty’s Government. It contains some 
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references to what has taken place; but 
it does not contain that which every 
Party in the country is now looking for, 
and men of all shades of opinion are 
asking for—a clear and distinct declara- 
tion from the Government of what their 
future policy in Afghanistan is to be. I 
will not pretend for a moment that any 
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explanation which the Government can 
give can be satisfactory to us, because I 
do not believe they can announce any 
future policy which will not leave our 
relations with Afghanistan in a far worse 
condition than they were before the war. 
I will not now go into the question we 
debated last Session, as to the justice of 
the war. I want only to look at the 
policy which dictated the war, and at 
that alone. I do not suppose the Go- 
vernment will deny that the war was 
the result of a settled policy. It can 
hardly be maintained that it was the re- 
sult of an unforeseen disagreement be- 
tween ourselves and the Ameer, of cir- 
cumstances over which we had no con- 
trol, and which left us no alternative but 
to fight for our honour and interest. 
The Government scarcely concealed, al- 
though they used the usual phrases of 
regret at having to resort to arms, their 
satisfaction at the. course of events which 
had given an opportunity of placing our 
relations with Afghanistan on what they 
considered a footing so much more satis- 
factory, and, indeed, the only satisfac- 
tory basis. They exulted in the acquisi- 
tions gained at the conclusion of the 
Treaty of Gandamak. They exulted at 
the influence that Treaty had enabled 
them to obtain over the foreign relations 
of Afghanistan. They laughed at the 
poten acre oe which had been expressed. 
They pointed to the realization of their 
anticipations. They did not conceal their 
triumph over Russian intrigue, and re- 
ferred to the despatches which announced 
the conclusion of the a of Ganda- 
mak as not only the record of military 
operations conducted to a successful con- 
clusion and an honourable peace, but as 
the record of a successful and triumph- 
ant policy. What was that policy? I 
will set aside the acquisition of territory, 
the military value of which I will not 
discuss now, but as to which I imagine 
there must be considerable doubt. Hav- 
ing acquired some portion of Afghan ter- 
ritory, the idea of that policy was that 
Afghanistan, as a more or less perfectly 
organized State, would be placed, with re- 
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And what remains of it? As soon as it 
was put to the test, as soon as we used 
the first privilege we had acquired under 
that Treaty, we found the Sovereign 
with whom we had concluded it a fugi- 
tive in our camp, and everything in the 
form of government in the country 
utterly disappeared. We found that, so 
far from having the acquiescence of the 
ee in our influence, we were con- 
ronted by an enormous mass of the 
armed population, and were driven for 
several days to defend ourselves in our 
encampment. At this moment we have 
another campaign to undertake before 
we can even begin to consider what is 
to be done in the future. Well, we are 
now told that it is impossible to with- 
draw the troops from Afghanistan under 
present circumstances; but the House 
and the country will expect to be in- 
formed as to the policy Her Majesty’s 
Government intend to adopt when those 
military operations have been brought 
to a successful conclusion. It is useless 
to go on helplessly repeating, as it 
appears to me the Government are dis- 
posed to do, that they adhere to their 
old policy. I have endeavoured to show 
that that policy is gone. The State of 
Afghanistan does not exist; our old 
policy was formed on the basis that such 
a State did exist, and before it is possible 
to say you adhere to the lines of the old 
policy, you have to undertake the task 
of re-constituting the State of Afghan- 
istan, of reforming its government, and 
of placing a Ruler upon itsthrone. Our 
former experience is not in favour of 
adopting the task of placing and sup- 
porting a Ruler over the Kingdom of 
Afghanistan. We have had experience 
of that, and it is an experience that 
Parliament will not, I think, be desirous 
of repeating. But if we refrain from 
that undertaking, what then? We 
shall leave Afghanistan in a state of 
utter anarchy. Even if the idea be 
adopted of breaking up the country into 
various provinces, under the command 
of more or less independent Chiefs, it 
leaves the country to the certainty of 
intestine warfare; and what possible 





ard to its foreign relations, on the same 
ooting as otherorganized States, and that 
these relations would be so influenced by 
us that, as was expressly said, ‘‘ our ene- 
mies should be their enemies, and our 
friends their friends.’”? That was the 
olicy supposed to be brought to success- 
ul conclusion by the Treaty of Gandamak. 


foreign policy is there in a State organ- 
ized in that manner, or what influence 
can we have? There is another ques- 
tion upon which this House will be de- 
sirous of having some information as 
early as possible. This House and the 
country have seen with very great re- 
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gret reports of military executions on a 
very large scale at the time of the oc- 
cupation of Oabul by our troops. I 
should be the last to desire to impute 
any needless cruelty or severity to any 
British officer, believing, as I do, that 
the feeling of every officer in the British 
Army is entirely opposed to anything of 
that nature. I do not wish, therefore, 
to express any opinion whatever upon 
these reports until: the receipt of further 
information. But I think that some in- 
formation should be given as early as 
possible as to the number of persons 
who have been executed, and as to their 
offences. The earliest information should 
also be given as to the Proclamation that 
was issued threatening to treat and 
punish as rebels all persons who opposed 
the advance of the British troops on the 
march to Oabul, and incited the people 
to rebellion. I think it would be a most 
strange thing to stigmatize as a rebel 
any Afghan in arms against Yakoob 
Khan, whose authority had never 
been firmly established. But even if 
he had been more a de facto Sovereign 
than he was ever proved to be, I do 
not know upon what ground the Eng- 
lish troops were to be made the execu- 
tioners of those who might dispute his 
authority. Nor do I know what object 
of policy was served by that Proclama- 
tion. I do not at present, as I observed 
before, want to express any opinion upon 
this subject; but I hold that the Govern- 
ment of India were far more responsible 
for this Proclamation, and the action 
taken upon it, than the military authori- 
ties. Those authorities were in constant 
telegraphic communication; and what- 
ever may be the facts as to what was 
committed in Cabul, I shall be disposed 
to hold that it is the Indian Govern- 
ment, and not the military authorities, 
whom this House ought to hold respon- 
sible for what has taken place. I regret 
very much that the time of Parliament 
must be so fully occupied during the 
present Session with this and kindred 
questions, for it is well known that this 
protracted Parliament has left to its 
concluding Session very large arrears of 
legislation, and not only are there these 
large arrears of legislation, but the state 
of affairs at home is one which will call 
for very careful and full consideration. 
We all see with pleasure and satisfac- 
tion the long-hoped-for revival of trade 
and industry; but, unfortunately, the 
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Revenue, which suffered last year 
from the depressed state of trade, has 
not answered the expectations of the 
Government, who based their calcula- 
tions upon an earlier revival of trade 
than we have experienced. I am afraid, 
therefore, that the financial proposals of 
the Government are not likely to be very 
satisfactory, and that they are likely to 
occupy a good deal of the time of Par- 
liament. The Government’s financial 
policy has been one of postponement— 
a policy which could only be justified by 
a hope of better times. It will be a 
severe disappointment to many indus- 
tries in this country if, at this moment, 
the hopes of revived prosperity should 
be checked in consequence of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer calling upon the 
country to make additional sacrifices 
to meet the additional responsibilities 
thrown upon him. But, Sir, I am afraid 
that from the lists of reviving interests 
must be excepted the agricultural in- 
terest. I am afraid a heavier depression 
than that from which it suffered last 
year still weighs it down. I do not 
suppose that in a Parliament, which con- 
tains so many Representatives of the 
agricultural interest, such confidence will 
be felt in the Royal Commission that 
has been appointed, that we shall not 
be called upon from time to time to dis- 
cuss the causes of the depression. In 
fact, Notice has already been given to- 
night by an hon. Member that the at- 
tention of Parliament will be called to 
the subject. I may, therefore, reserve 
any observations which I may have to 
make upon the condition of the agri- 
cultural interest to another opportunity. 
Before I sit down, I cannot help saying 
a few words upon the position of Ire- 
land. As Notice has been given of a 
formal Amendment to the Address on 
the subject of Ireland, there will be full 
opportunity for discussion, and it will 
not be necessary that I should say as 
much as I otherwise would. I fear that 
the present distressed state of the agri- 
cultural interest has caused much suffer- 
ing, inconvenience, and loss of comfort 
in England; but I fear that in some dis- 
tricts in Ireland it has reached such a 
point that the actual means of subsist- 
ence are, I am afraid, wanting to a 
large number of the population. The 
Government, I am sure, will be anxious 
to take the earliest opportunity of stat- 
ing what steps they have taken for the 
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purpose of meeting the present state 
of things. The Government have had 


ample warning from a very early period 
of the autumn. They were warned by 
many Members of Parliament, repre- 
senting Irish constituencies, as to what 
_— be anticipated. The Government 
in Ireland have every source of informa- 
tion at their disposal. They have the 
whole organization of the Local Go- 
vernment Board to refer to, and they can 
also obtain information from registrars, 
magistrates, the Royal Constabulary, and 
other Government officials. They have, 
in fact, every means for ascertaining 
with the greatest possible accuracy the 
condition of Ireland at any moment. 
They have, no doubt, received Reports 
from all those sources; and what the 
House will desire to know is, what action 
has been taken upon the Reports that 
have been made, and, above all, whe- 
ther that action has been taken in time ? 
As far as we are aware, the chief steps 
hitherto taken by the Government have 
been an extension of the system under 
which the Board of Works is authorized 
to make loans to the landed proprietary 
for works of improvement. I do not 
deny that this may be the best means 
of meeting the present state of things 
where the system is applicable; but a 
doubt arises whether it is applicable 
everywhere. When a famine was ap- 
prehended in the cotton districts of 
Lancashire some years ago, for the pur- 
pose of providing employment for the 
people, it was determined that advances 
should be made not only to private in- 
dividuals, but also to local municipal 
bodies. I have not heard that any such 
provision has been made by the Irish 
Government for enabling local bodies 
to obtain loans with which to undertake 
works. If this step has been taken, it 
has, at all events, been taken very re- 
cently. What I say the Government will 
have to do is to show that such steps 
have been taken, and in time. I think 
that everything depends upon the time 
at which the measures were taken, for 
works of this sort cannot be undertaken 
immediately, or they may turn out un- 
wise. There is another point upon which 
the House will probably desire to have 
some information. The laws regulating 


the relief of the poor in Ireland are 
much more severe than those which re- 
gulate the same subject in England. In 
ordinary times I believe the practice of 
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the Poor Law relief in Ireland is ad- 
mirable, and that it is administered at 
least as well as in most parts of Eng- 
land, if not better; but 1 think it be- 
comes a question whether, in times of 


exceptional depression, some power ought 
not to be given to the Local Government 
Board to moderate the stringency of the 
Poor Law relief rules. With regard to 


out-door relief, it seems hard that when 
the crops almost entirely fail the people 
should be driven to surrender, not only 
their present holdings, but have to go 
into the workhouse. I shall be glad to 
know what measures have been taken by 
the Government, or what measures they 
contemplate taking, for alleviating this 
state of things. I need not say f have 
seen with very great regret and pain 
the agitation taking place in-Ireland last 
autumn. It was one not for the pro- 
tection of the smaller occupiers, who 
were unable on account of the pressure 
of the times to pay their rent, to pro- 
tect them from harsh and cruel evictions, 
but one, it appears to me, directed to 
the object of establishing different rela- 
tions from those existing at present be- 
tween landlord and occupier. It was an 
agitation which advocated as a means to 
that end what was, practically, repudia- 
tion of contract. This was the advice 
given by the leaders of that agitation. 
It appears to me that our minds ought 
not to be distracted from the question 
of the distress in Ireland by any feeling 
which may be raised in our minds by 
that agitation. Looking to the charac- 
ter of the advice given, I think that it 
has been a subject of astonishment, not 
that that advice has been taken to the 
extent to which it has been taken, but 
that it has not been taken to a very 
much larger extent. I know very well 
that there are still many matters affect- 
ing the prosperity of Ireland which this 
Parliament will and ought to be called 
upon to deal with. We have endea- 
voured, generally in vain, on many oc- 
casions during this Parliament to alter 
laws which, in our opinion, press hardly 
and unjustly upon the people of Ireland. 
We have endeavoured to assist them in 
obtaining perfect equality of laws and in- 
stitutions as compared with this country, 
and I do not think we ought to be di- 
verted by anything that has happened, 
by any agitation that has arisen, from 
that endeavour. But I cannot help 
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which depress and weigh against the 
prosperity of Ireland is the absence of 
that capital, to be expended either in 
agricultural or other industrial enter- 
prizes, which has so greatly tended to 
the development of the resources of this 
country. I cannot help thinking that 
the very greatest evil that could be in- 
flicted upon Ireland would bethe adoption 
by the people of the advice to repudiate 
contracts which they have entered into. 
I will not refer to any of the subjects of 
legislation which have been mentioned 
in Her Majesty’s Speech. But these 
are, no doubt, extremely important and 
ractical, if not very exciting and invit- 
ing. This Parliament, however, what- 
ever may be its merits, has never shown 
itself particularly anxious to engage with 
vigour in any work of legislation. In 
fact, in my opinion, this Parliament has 
been guided by two principles. It has 
given to Her Majesty’s Government an 
unhesitating and undeviating support, 
and it has also shown a marked and 
steady aversion to work, and especially 
the work of legislation. No doubt, many 
measures which Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have introduced have been met 
and opposed in a manner which has 
been most regrettable, and I think there 
has been during the present Parliament 
a great waste of time, and methods of 
opposition have been resorted to which 
are deeply to be deplored. I feel 
strongly that, unless some effort be 
made to restore the authority and the 
efficiency of Parliament, what has oc- 
curred during the existence of this Par- 
liament may not only tend to its own 
discredit, but may exercise the most 
baneful influence on Parliaments yet to 
come. It is hardly, in my opinion, 
open to Her Majesty’s Government to 
complain, as they have complained in 
the country, of the nature of the op- 
position which they have met. They 
have never made any determined attempt 
to repress that opposition. They never 
brought forward any measure, or sug- 
gested any action,|for enabling the House 
to maintain and exercise its authority 
over a small minority. On the other 
hand, they have given the most convinc- 
ing proof in their power that these 
shortcomings, if, indeed, they were in 
their opinion shortcomings at all, were 
shortcomings of a venial character, by 
announcing their determination to pro- 
long to the very verge of its possible 
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existence a Parliament which has been 
distinguished by a steady refusal to pass 
the measures which the Government 
have brought forward. The Govern- 
ment have proved that this shortcoming, 
whatever it may amount to on the part 
of this Parliament, may be compensated 
by the fidelity with which they have 
maintained an Administration and a 
Party in office and power. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, although the noble Lord 
opposite (the Marquess of Hartington) 
commenced his speech by mutilating the 
common form of expressions of congra- 
tulation to the Mover and Seconder of 
the Address, and confined his congratu- 
lations to my hon. and gallant Friend 
the Mover (Colonel Drummond-Moray), 
I must not follow the example which he 
has endeavoured to set. I cordially agree 
with the noble Lord in saying that we 
have never listened to a better and more 
promising speech than that in which the 
Address was moved; but I must take 
exception to the criticisms which the 
noble Lord passed upon the able and, 
as it seemed to me, very telling speech 
of the Seconder (Mr. J. P. Corry). I 
can quite understand that there may 
have been — of that speech which 
were not altogether agreeable to the 
noble Lord, for, it seemed to me, my 
hon. Friend put one or two home ques- 
tions which the noble Lord has very 
carefully abstained from noticing. I 
will not expose myself more than I can 
help to the reprimands of the noble Lord 
by introducing into the discussion of the 
Address more contentious matter than I 
can help; but the noble Lord himself 
has not altogether followed the precept 
he has endeavoured to impress upon us, 
for he has contrived to introduce a good 
deal of contentious matter into the ob- 
servations to which we have listened, 
and I could have wished that he had 
been good enough to reply to the one 
particular question of my hon. Friend’s, 
which is that we should like to know 
something about the attitude. which he 
and the Liberal Party are taking to- 
wards the question which my hon. 
Friend called the Repeal of the Union. 
We should certainly like to know whe- 
ther, for the future, it is to be an open 
question, like the Permissive Bill, the 
vaccination measure, or any other mat- 
ter of that sort, or whether it is to be a 
question of cardinal and vital import- 
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ance upon which there ought to be una- 
nimity on the part of those who aspire 
to guide the country. But Ido not de- 
sire to press this matter now. At the 
present moment it is my duty to offer, 
as far as I can, an answer to the obser- 
vations which the noble Lord has made. 
Now, with regard to what was the be- 
ginning and the end of the noble Lord’s 
speech, it seems to me that he is ina 
very unhappy state at having to meet 
the Friends whom he sees around him 
so often. He had hoped to get rid of 
us ; he does not altogether like our com- 
pany—but that, perhaps, is due to the 
point of view from which the noble Lord 
regards the House. But, certainly, he 
has made remarks upon the continuance 
of this Parliament which I think were 
altogether uncalled for, and, I would 
almost venture to say, somewhat uncon- 
stitutional. "We know that by the law 
Parliaments may continue for seven 
years ; and we know that by custom and 
Prerogative there is no privilege of a 
Minister which is more completely ac- 
knowledged than that of advising the 
Crown when and at what time to dis- 
solve Parliament. That privilege has 
been exercised, and sometimes in a 
rather strange and unexpected manner, 
by Ministers of whom the noble Lord 
has a better opinion than he has of the 

resent Prime Minister; but we claim 
or ourselves the same liberty which has 
been accorded to all our Predecessors ; 
and I venture to think there is nothing 
in the history of this Parliament, in the 
condition of the country, or the state of 
the world at large, that can throw any 
doubt upon the wisdom and propriety of 
the course which the Prime Minister has 
pursued in abstaining from offering any 
advice to Her Majesty which would have 
dissolved Parliament before its full time 
had run. Why, with regard to the 
great bulk of the questions affecting our 
foreign policy generally, what has the 
noble Lord told us? He said that with 
many of these matters he did not intend 
to trouble the House, because they were, 
in fact, closed transactions. Well, they 
are closed transactions; and it is happy 
they are so. But would they have been 
closed transactions if, in the middle of 
the settlement of the most delicate and 
important questions affecting and excit- 
ing populations far removed from our 
own country, we had been thrown into all 
the turmoil of a General Election? The 
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result would have been that all those 
matters which were —_ settling 
down in Europe would have been dis- 
turbed by the agitation which would 
have been caused at home. I think that 
is a point which must have escaped the 
notice of some of those who criticize the 
conduct of the Government in not has- 
tening forward the dissolution of the 
British Parliament. We know that that 
is always a time of great excitement, 
and thatat amoment when foreign affairs 
were settling down it was exactly the 
time when it was not desirable that that 
excitement should be produced. But 
the noble Lord tells us that this is a very 
bad House, that it is a House which has 
got into a way of obstructing Public 
Business, and he marvels, considering 
the character we have established 
for. it, that we keep it in existence, 
and then he is good enough to say 
that he lays all the blame of this ob- 
struction not so much upon those who 
obstruct as upon the Members of Her 
Majesty’s Government. Well, we are 
accustomed now to hear everything that 
goes wrong laid to the charge of the Go- 
vernment. I, however, hardly expected 
to hear this particular charge brought 
against us; but I am quite prepared to 
expect that, amongst the number of sins 
which are brought against us, this should 
be included. But I must be allowed to 
say that if the noble Lord means to say 
that the proceedings which have caused 
so many remarks, and which he very 
justly says have somewhat detracted 
from the character of this House, are to 
be charged upon those who have failed 
to take adequate means of repressing 
them, he and his Friends must bear their 
full share of the responsibility. I alto- 
gether repudiate his statement that no 
proposals have been made with the view 
of preventing the difficulties which have 
arisen, and I say that when we have 
made proposals we have not been met by 
the noble Lord, and still less by those 
who sit about him and enjoy his con- 
fidence, with that support and that cor- 
diality which we had a right to expect; 
and, further, I will say that if in this 
Session we are to conduct our business, 
as I trust it will be conducted, in a man- 
ner in accordance with the high charac- 
ter of the House of Commons, it can only 
be on the condition that those who sit on 
this side of the House shall receive the 
entire and honest support of those who, 
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sitting on the other side, take a leading 

art in our discussions. I am sorry to 

ave been led into these controversial 
remarks, which the noble Lord so justly 
deprecates; but I was placed in a position 
in which I really could not help myself. 
T shall now endeavour to say as briefly as 
I can a few words on some of the points 
to which the noble Lord has referred in 
his commentary upon the Speech. The 
noble Lord asks us what is the present 
position of the negotiations with regard 
to the Turko-Greek Frontier. Well, that 
is, undoubtedly, a question of very con- 
siderable delicacy. Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment feel entirely with the noble 
Lord that it is a question which affects 
the interests of Turkey herself quite as 
much as it affects the interests of Greece. 
Her Majesty’s Government have more 
than once impressed upon the Turkish 
Government and people that the interests 
of Turkey are largely involved in the 
settlement of the question as regards de- 
fining her Frontier on that side, and as 
far as it has been in our power we have 
impressed upon both parties the import- 
ance of being reasonable, and endea- 
vouring to bring those negotiations to a 
satisfactory settlement. But there have 
been difficulties in the way—there have 
been, I think, great mistakes made on 
both sides. There have been unreason- 
able propositions on the one side, met by 
unreasonable counter-propositions on the 
other side; and it has been exceedingly 
difficult to bring the two parties to any- 
thing which offered the prospect of a 
settlement. I believe there has been 
some doubt as to the time when certain 
proposals were made; and, therefore, I 
will trouble the House with a few dates. 
The matter has been lately under the 
discussion of the Greek and Turkish 
Commissioners at Constantinople, and 
the details will be contained in the 
Papers which will very soon be pre- 
sented to the House. But, to put the 
ease shortly, the first meeting was held 
on the 17th of November. Other meet- 
ings were from time to time suggested, 
but were put off until the 29th of De- 
cember, at which time the Conference 
seemed to have come to an end; but in 
the meanwhile, on the 19th of Decem- 
ber, M. Waddington communicated to 
Her Majesty’s Government the proposal 
of a line of Frontier which he recom- 
mended, and the proposal was submitted 
also to the other Great Powers. On the 
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21st of December, however, the French 
Ministry resigned, and it was not until 
the 7th of January that M. de Freycinet, 
the new French Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, informed Lord Lyons that he ad- 
hered to M. Waddington’s proposal, and 
was anxious to have the opinion of 
Her Majesty’s Government uponit. My 
noble Friend the Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs (the Marquess of 
Salisbury) has since discussed the mat- 
ter with the French Ambassador, and 
the result will be found in one of the 
Papers which will be communicated 
to the House, in which Lord Salisbury 
expressed himself in favour of proceed- 
ing by an International European Oom- 
mission. The matter will be more 
clearly shown by the Papers which will 
be laid upon the Table, and I will only 
say again that it isa matter to which 
we attach great importance in the inte- 
rests of both parties and in the interests 
of European peace. Well, Sir, I hope 
I need not go into all the details of all 
the questions to which the noble Lord 
has referred. There is no doubt that 
the state of Turkey is one which causes 
the greatest difficulty, and I am glad to 
see that the noble Lord perceives that 
there is a difficulty in this matter. The 
country has been instructed, and I be- 
lieve a large number of people are under 
the impression that if it had not been 
for some extraordinary and entirely gra- 
tuitous action on the part of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government everything would 

ave been perfectly comfortable in the 
Turkish Empire, and that the state of 
affairs would have been such as to cause 
no anxiety; that, at all events, if there 
were difficulties, they could very easily 
have been removed. We have never 
taken that view ; we have always known 
that the position was one of the greatest 
possible difficulty. We have known 
that the reform of the Turkish Empire 
was not a matter which could be ac- 
complished by a despatch written from 
our Foreign Office, even if it were 
written by a Liberal Foreign Secretary 
—for they are very good at writing des- 
patches and giving good advice which 
never seems to come to anything. We 
have always felt that if anything was to 
be done it could not be done by a few 
despatches, but that it must be done by 
patience and perseverence, by repre- 
sentations continually renewed ; by the 
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or indifferent, which might present 
itself of impressing not only on the Go- 
vernment, but on the populations of the 
Turkish Empire, how needful and de- 
sirable those reforms were. And that, 
I venture to say, has been the course 
taken by our distinguished Representa- 
tive, Sir Henry Layard. He has been 
constant, in season and out of season, in 
endeavouring to give effect to those re- 
medial measures; and it is a little mor- 
tifying to him, whether he speaks or 
whether he does not speak, to find that 
he is equally the subject of abuse and 
found fault with for meddling in those 
matters. These difficulties are of the 
greatest possible magnitude, and that 
subject to which the noble Lord re- 
ferred, rather, I think, in a contemptuous 
tone—namely, that arising from the 
financial embarrassments of the Porte— 
adds enormously to the task. In this 
case, Turkey is in a condition which 
is very unsatisfactory — embarrassed 
by the consequences of a very great 
war and by enormous financial losses, 
yet in that position she is called upon 
at once to make reforms such as 
might well be the work of many years. 
All I can say is, that the Government 
do not shrink from the task they have 
undertaken—that they will not shrink 
from it ; but are doing, and will continue 
to do, the best they can to bring about a 
better state of things in Turkey. As I 
have said, Papers on the subject will be 
presented, and I think I must prepare 
the House to see in those Papers very 
strong fresh evidence of the unfortunate 
condition of parts of Asiatic Turkey ; 
but that is not a lesser, it is a greater, 
and the more reason why we should not 
shrink from the task we have undertaken. 
The noble Lord has referred to other 
European questions—the question of the 
relations between Germany and Austria, 
the increase of the German Army, and 
the general condition of Europe, and he 
tells us that he never knew a time more 
alarming than the present—alarming, 
on account of the attitude which different 
nations are taking up with respect to 
each other, alarming on account of the 
political and social condition of those 
nations. And what is the inference 
which the noble Lord draws from this? 
It is that England ought to limit her 
responsibilities, for that then she could 
look on all those things with an eye of 
calmness. Sir, there is the difference 
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between us. I come to an exactly oppo- 
site conclusion. I say that if Europe is 
in this condition, if there are those dan- 
gers to be apprehended, we cannot afford 
to abrogate our position in the Councils 
of Europe, and that it would be ill for 
the peace and prosperity of Europe that 
we should do so. I do not know that it 
would be altogether in accordance with 
the practice of Parliament if I were to 
discuss the relations between Germany 
and Austria. I can only say that there 
is no matter which gives us greater plea- 
sure than to see cordial relations existing 
between those two Empires, such as I 
believe do exist. I believe they are re- 
lations which are acceptable to the 
peoples of those two great Empires, and 
such as must tend to their advantage, 
and to the preservation of the peace of 
Europe. Then the noble Lord speaks 
of an alliance for the purpose of re- 
pressing the Danubian Principalities. 
Well, that is only another of those mares’ 
nests which the Liberal Party are always 
finding for us. East Roumelia and Bul- 
garia and the other Principalities are 
making fair progress; they are working 
out problems which I hope will be satis- 
factorily solved, and they are making 
great advances in constitutional govern- 
ment and in the development of their 
own States. What they chiefly require 
is to be let alone, and not to be too much 
patronized and hampered by meddlesome 
assistance from without from other 
Powers. Well, Sir, I will say nothing 
more at present as to those foreign ques- 
tions. I think the terms in which Her 
Majesty has been pleased to address us 
represents correctly the present state of 
affairs. The general course of events 
has been such as to give additional se- 
curity for the maintenance of European 
peace, and that has been the leading 
principle of the Treaty of Berlin. The 
noble Lord has spoken upon 6ther ques- 
tions, and has touched one which, of 
course, is of the highest interest and im- 
portance. He has referred to our re- 
lations with Afghanistan, and laments 
that there is no declaration in Her Ma- 
jesty’s gracious Speech of our policy. 
The noble Lord has given us his own 
version of what that policy is, and, at 
the same time, has made some remarks 
upon questions which undoubtedly ex- 
cite the interest of the House and of the 
country. We have already presented a 
Blue Book on the subject, and further 
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information down to the latest period 
will be in the hands of hon. Members 
to-morrow morning. I think I heard o 
Notice given this evening, by an hon. 
Member who takes a great interest in 
Indian affairs, of a Motion of his own 
which will give an opportunity for a full 
discussion of the question ; and therefore 
it may not be necessary for me to detain 
the House at any length with reference 
to it. At the same time it is right for 
me, in answer to the observation of the 
noble Lord with respect to Sir Frederick 
Roberts, to say one or two words, be- 
cause we cannot too soon vindicate, as 
far as the information in our possession 
at present enables us to vindicate, the 
character of that distinguished officer, 
who, I am sure, deserves the highest 
admiration. All through the trans- 
actions in which we have been engaged 
he has played a leading part, and has 
distinguished himself by his conduct as 
a military commander, in which capacity 
he has shown characteristics which have 
called forth the warmest commendation ; 
and he is certainly a man to whom, in 
the difficult position in which he has 
been placed, we ought to be very chary 
of imputing motives which can derogate 
from the character of a British officer. 
The noble Lord attempted to throw 
blame upon Sir Frederick Roberts, and 
he asked what were the instructions 
given to him by the Indian Government, 
remarking with great truth that, as to 
responsibility, very much depended upon 
the nature of those instructions. The 
Papers will be in the hands of hon. 
Members in a very few days, and I will 
quote avery short paragraph from the 
Instructions which were sent to Sir 
Frederick Roberts on the 29th of 
September, 1879. He was told, among 
other things, that— 


“In regard to the punishment of individuals 
it should be swift, stern, and impressive, with- 
out being indiscriminate or immoderate. Its 
infliction must not be delegated to subordinate 
officers of minor responsibility, acting inde- 
pendently of your instructions or supervision, 
and you cannot too vigilantly maintain the 
discipline of the troops under your orders, or 
superintend their treatment of the unarmed 
population so long as your orders are obeyed 
and your authority is unresisted. You will 
deal summarily in the majority of cases with 
— whose share in the murder of anyone 

longing to the British Embassy shall have 
been proved by your investigations; but while 
the execution of justice should be as public and 
striking as possible, it should be completed with 
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all practicable expedition, since the indefinite 
prolongation of your p ‘dings might spread 
abroad unfounded alarm.’’—[_4 fghanistan (1880), 
No. 1, p. 98.] 

Sir Frederick Roberts, in acknowledging 


and replying to these Instructions, which 
he did on the 16th of October, said— 


“ For the thorough investigation of the causes 
and circumstances of the late outbreak, and the 
collection of all possible evidence regarding the 
conduct of individuals since the arrival of the 
British Embassy in Cabul, I have nominated a 
commission, consisting of the members mar- 
ginally named — President, Colonel O. M. 
Macgregor, O.B., C.8.I., C.LE.; members, 
Surgeon-Major Bellew, C.8.I., and Mahomed 
Hyat Khan, 0.S.I. Their duties will be com- 
prehensive, and will include the submission of 
representations regarding the punishment to 
be inflicted on all persons whom they may find 
guilty of participation, direct or indirect, active 
or passive, in the attack on the Residency, or 
of other connected offences calling for notice. 
Every such recommendation will be carefully 
considered by me, and his Excellency the Viceroy 
and Governor General in Council may rely 
upon my carrying out most strictly the instruc- 
tions conveyed in Paragraph 8 of your letter 
under reply.” 


Since that Correspondence has passed, 
statements have been made in reference 
to the course taken by Sir Frederick 
Roberts which have caused Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government to call upon Sir 
Frederick for a complete account of the 
number of persons executed; and we 
have been informed by telegraph that a 
full account is on the way. Such full 
account is on the way, and will be laid 
before Parliament when received. I 
hope, therefore, the House will perceive 
that we have not neglected or delayed 
inquiry into these matters, and shall not 
say more now than to ask the House to 
do Sir Frederick Roberts the common 
justice of waiting for his reply before 
condemning the action he has taken. 
It is on Sr to pass from this ques- 
tion without the House knowing that it 
is since August last the terrible catas- 
trophe occurred in Cabul, and saying 
that at the time the last Session closed 
Her Majesty’s Government had no reason 
to believe that the position of our gallant 
Envoy Sir Louis Cavagnari and his col- 
leagues was one of anxiety or danger. 
He had been specially invited to Cabul 
by the Ameer, on the ground that it was 
in the capital the most secure protection 
could be afforded him, and he had pro- 
ceeded to the city with a small escort 
purposely to show that his visit was of a 
friendly character, and that it had no 
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concealed design of violence or force 
behind it. The suddenness of and the 
circumstances of the attack which was 
subsequently made upon the Embassy, 
and the gallant way in which Sir Louis 
Cavagnari and his comrades defended it 
against overwhelming numbers, are all 
well known, and I would venture to say 
that no day in the history of the Indian 
Empire of the Queen will shine more 
brightly, as far as the gallantry of her 
servants is concerned, than that on 
which her Envoy at Cabul and his fel- 
lows fell fighting in defence of the Em- 
bassy. The aie Lord has asked us 
to pronounce a policy in regard to 
foreign and colonial matters, and in an- 
swer to him I can only repeat that our 
policy is in those respects unchanged. 
The principle of our policy with regard 
to Afghanistan and our North-Western 
Frontier has always been this—that we 
have not desired to annex territory or to 
extend our Empire, but simply to secure 
asufficiently strong Frontier to our Indian 
Empire to inspire our subjects within it 
with confidence, and to put an end to all 
anxieties and suspicions which may have 
existed in their minds from fear of pos- 
sible invasion in consequence of a weak 
Frontier. In carrying out this plan, the 
other policy which we have always had 
in view was that beyond that Frontier, so 
made strong, we should have a State, or, 
if you please, a number of States, in such 
relations with us that they could not be 
made the base of hostile operations 
against us. For that purpose it has 
always been the policy of former Govern- 
ments, as well as of ours, to maintain 
friendly relations with the Ameer and 
the people of Afghanistan, so as to keep 
them out of the influence of foreign 
Powers; but the result has been that 
which the House so well and so sorrow- 
fully knows. That has been our policy, 
and it was only when we found ourselves 
unable to trust to the fidelity of Shere 
Ali to the engagements he had entered 
into, when we found it impossible to 
view with indifference his reception of 
a Russian Mission, while he refused a 
Mission from us, that we felt ourselves 
obliged to take other steps which have 
led to the present position. But our 
policy and our views are the same as 
they have ever been. We still desire 
to maintain and strengthen our Frontier. 
We still desire to maintain an inde- 
pendent State or an independent cluster 
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of States outside or around us. It is 
a matter of comparative indifference to 
us whether we have to deal with one 
or several States; but it is impossible 
for me to enter into a consideration of 
these questions at the present moment. 
The organization that Afghanistan may 
hereafter assume must be treated as a 
whole, and we are unable to give ex- 
planations now because events have not 
yet developed themselves, and we have 
not yet obtained that position that would 
enable us to withdraw from the positions 
we occupy. As at present advised, our 
poe is the one which we have always 

eld in regard to this question. As for 
the other questions to which the noble 
Lord referred, I can simply say that it 
is at this moment out of my power to 
give him information concerning the 
Budget, and that on the subject of the 
Boers and the annexation of the Trans- 
vaal, as to which the noble Lord com- 
mented on the omission from Her Ma- 
jesty’s Speech of any reference to those 
subjects, Papers will speedily be laid 
before the House which will include 
some relating to the condition of the 
Transvaal, and will also show what 
the view of Her Majesty’s Government 
is with reference to its future govern- 
ment. When the noble Lord says we 
were led to annex the Transvaal under 
a false representation, and that it was 
not true that a majority of the people 
assented to that annexation, I would 
remind him that the annexation was 
effected by a single British officer, Sir 
Theophilus Shepstone, with a handful 
of policemen, and that no opposition was 
then offered to his proceedings. Itisa 
most important matter that will require 
full consideration; and it is a matter of 
great congratulation to us that Her 
Majesty is able to declare that we 
have now better hopes than we ever had 
before of bringing about that great 
scheme of the Confederation of our South 
African possessions which has been so 
long an object of desire. The noble 
Lord made some observations on the un- 
fortunate condition of the country, and on 
the unfortunate condition of agriculture, 
which all must admit for the moment is 
greatly depressed. At the same time, it 
is a matter for congratulation that there 
appears to be a real and substantial re- 
vival in many branches of industry and 
trade in this country, and it cannot but 
be that the revival must benefit the great 
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interests of agriculture. Undoubtedly, 
however, we are very far as yet from 
being in a condition to congratulate our- 
selves. The noble Lord concluded with 
some remarks on the condition of Ire- 
land. As far as that subject is concerned, 
the hon. Member for Oork (Mr. Shaw) 
has given Notice of an Amendment to 
the Address, which will raise a discus- 
sion with regard to Irish distress, and 
upon that I shall have something to 
say; but I may now observe that I shall 
to-morrow, in asking leave to introduce 
a Bill to indemnify Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment for what they have already 
done, and to make some further pro- 
vision, say something at length on the 
subject. Therefore, I hope my hon. 
Friends will not think me at all treating 
Ireland with indifference if I say less 
now than I should otherwise have been 
disposed to do. But I do say that 
we have from the beginning of the au- 
tumn watched with the greatest interest 
and with warm sympathy the condition 
and suffering of certain parts of Ireland. 
The noble Lord has said that Her 
Majesty’s Government has at hand 
sufficient machinery to enable it to get 
every kind and amount of information 
concerning the condition of Ireland to 
enable it to deal with the distressed 
condition of the country which we all 
deplore. That is perfectly true, and 
when the hon. Members see the Papers 
which have been presented to-day, and 
which will be in their hands to-morrow, 
they will find that the Irish and the 
English Governments have not been 
remiss in making use of that machinery. 
They will find that from September— 
for the first document among the Papers 
in question is a Oircular issued by the 
Local Government Board on the 5th of 
September—down to the present day, 
the Irish Local Government Board have 
been engaged in collecting the fullest 
and most reliable information with re- 
gard to the condition of every part of 
Ireland, and making recommendations 
with regard to such parts as seem to 
call for special aid. I think that is a 
matter of great importance, because I 
need not remind the noble Lord, with 
his experience of Irish affairs, nor those 
who can remember the circumstances of 
the great Famine of 1846, 1847, and 
1848, of this—that if we are to make 
provision against a great calamity of 
that kind, for the relief of existing dis- 
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tress, and for the prevention of future 
suffering, we must exercise the greatest 
care in what we do. It does not do 
merely to put our hands into our pockets 
and to throw about as much money as 
we can indiscriminately ; but we have 
to look not only to the immediate but to 
the future results of what we are doing. 
When we are told that we ought to have 
spent money upon this or that particular 
class of works, one must not forget the 
experience which we had, and which 
forms part of the history of the Famine 
of 1846—namely, that men preferred to 
work upon the public works rather than 
to pursue their ordinary work of tilling 
the land. We have to beware lest, 
by taking too much upon ourselves, the 
idea that the Government should pro- 
vide work might make the people or 
the local authorities careless of making 
proper exertions for themselves. It 
should be clearly kept in view that what 
the Government can do must merely be 
supplemental to local exertion, and in 
order to make their aid supplemental, 
they must take care that the aid they offer 
does not become the principal source to 
which the people look for relief. When 
I introduce to-morrow the Bill to which 
I have referred, I shall think it right to 
make some further observations on this 
subject, and to go more into detail. 
With regard to the particular questions 
which the noble Lord has raised, I think 
that he will find, on referring to the 
Papers I have mentioned, that we have 
not confined ourselves to offering loans 
tolandlords. We have offered them, on 
favourable terms, to the sanitary autho- 
rities, and we have done more —we have 
made —. for calling together, in 
case of necessity, the baronial sessions, 
and for inviting them to make present- 
ments, and have made the terms very 
easy upon which loans can be obtained 
on such presentments being made. We 
have also directed our attention to an- 
other matter of great importance—that 
of out-door relief. The very first thing, 
indeed, that we thought of was to tell 
the Boards of Guardians to take care, 
whatever happened, to prevent anybody 
dying from starvation. At a very early 
stage we warned those bodies to provide 
stores of food and fuel, and to take care 
that they should be distributed in case 
of necessity, encouraging them to un- 
derstand that there would be some lati- 
tude given in the distribution. In the 
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Bill which I shall have the honour to 
present to the House to-morrow, we 
propose to give greater powers, subject 
to the supervision of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, to the Boards of Guardians, 
and to enable them to afford such relief 
to the holders of land, suspending that 
provision which limits the power of re- 
ceiving it to persons who have not any 
land at all. I mention this fact to show 
that we have gone into the details of 
this subject, and that we have not over- 
looked the points to which the noble 
Lord referred. Without doubt, how- 
ever, we shall be criticized both for 
what we have done and for what we 
have not done. That is always the fate 
of those who stand in the position of.the 
Government, and who are obliged to 
enforce prudence, although doing the 
best and wisest thing for the interests of 
their patients, if I may call them so. 
When we do so enforce prudence, we 
must expect to be very much abused 
and to be called hard-hearted. I trust, 
however, that what we have shown has 
not been hard-heartedness, but hard- 
headedness. I cannot sit down without 
acknowledging the charitable spirit that 
has manifested itself on this occasion in 
both countries. We know perfectly well 
that there are various committees and 
agencies formed for the relief of the dis- 
tress in Ireland, and that persons are 
ready to devote not only their money, 
but their work and their time to the 
assistance of these poor people, and I 
am satisfied that the stream of charity 
which has so freely flowed on other 
occasions will not fail us in the present 
case. I hope I may be excused for 
speaking personally of the efforts of one 
noble Lady who has taken a part in 
this good work. I know she does not 
require any words of mine, and does 
not desire any praise for what she is 
doing. She is acting on the impulse 
of her own heart, and is doing all in her 
power to fulfil the high duty which she 
believes is cast upon her by her position 
in Ireland. She and all others are 
working with the sincere desire of doing 
good; and if we, the Government, are 
bound to show a little more prudence 
and apparent hard-heartedness, it is not 
because our sympathies are less, but 
because we feel that our responsibilities 
are greater. I will not enter now into 
the other topics that have been raised, 
and I hope that on this subject I have 
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said sufficient to induce the noble Lord 
to think better of what we have done. 
I even hope that the hon. Member for 
the County of Cork will be reasonable 
and fair enough not to carry out his 
proposal to move an Amendment to the 
Address, but that he will wait to hear 
what the Government have really done, 
and are doing, towards the relief of the 
distress in his country before proceeding 
to condemn us. Perhaps, however, he 
will think that it will be easier to con- 
demn us before than after he hears us, 
and that he will be more unfettered in 
making his attack if he does so in com- 
parative ignorance of what we have 
done than he will be if he waits until he 
has received full information on the 
subject, and finds that we are blameless 
in the matter. 

Sirk CHARLES W. DILKE said, 
that he had to refer to certain ques- 
tions of home affairs which were 
mentioned in the Address, but were 
not referred to either by the noble 
Lord (the Marquess of Hartington) or 
the Leader of the House, and other 
matters of domestic legislation, the 
omission of which was still more re- 
markable. For instance, at the end of 
last Session a promise was renewed, 
which had frequently before been made, 
that the Corrupt Practices Bill should 
be in the first rank of the Government 
measures of the present Session. He 
was sorry not to see it mentioned in the 
Speech. As dissolution was certain 
within a year, the importance which it 
undoubtedly demanded ought to be 
given to the Corrupt Practices Bill, and 
they ought this Session thoroughly to 
consider the law of corrupt practices. It 
was admitted that the law on the subject 
needed reform. Then there was the 
subject of the Ballot Act. That Act, as 
they knew, would shortly expire, and 
would require to be renewed in a way 
that would enable the House to discuss 
questions of scrutiny and other matters. 
Of course, it could be renewed by a 
Continuance Bill in the last week of the 
Session; but he ventured to say that 
would be a most unsatisfactory mode of 
dealing with a matter of that kind. 
There was a Select Committee in 1876, 
which thoroughly considered the work- 


ing of the Ballot Act, and which made . 


many recommendations as to its amend- 
ment. There were questions which were 





not dealt with by that Committee, but 
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which were discussed the year before 
when the Ballot Bill became law, such 
as the terrorism exercised on many 
tenants by their landlords. Again, he 
wished to know whether the Govern- 
ment had abandoned the Employers and 
Workmen Bill ornot? He trusted they 
had not. Their County Government 
Bill and their Valuation Bill had now, 
it seemed, finally disappeared. For all 
practical purposes they might be looked 
upon as dead. No subject was more 
worthy the attention of the House than 
that of county government; but it was 
evidently one with which a Conservative 
Ministry was unable to deal. He did 
not know whether the Copyright Bill of 
last year would be re-introduced ; but, 
if it were brought in again, he hoped 
it would assume an amended form, for 
artists of all kinds were much opposed 
to the measure as it stood last year. 
Then the Home Secretary had promised 
last Session to deal completely with the 
Metropolitan Water Supply. He had 
seen Notices which led him to suppose 
that the Government were going on 
with a scheme ; but the question was so 
important that he thought it should 
have now been mentioned by the Go- 
vernment. Turning to the Irish para- 
graphs of the Queen’s Speech, he re- 
marked that they contained no reference 
to any amendment of the Irish Land 
Laws. There were many not connected 
with Ireland who believed most firmly 
that giving money would not remedy 
the evils without going to the root of the 
matter by dealing with the Irish Land 
Laws; and they ought to be told whe- 
ther the Government intended to bring 
in any measure relating to them this 
year. He had heard with great satis- 
faction what had fallen that night from 
the Leader of the House with regard to 
the claims of Greece; and it would be 
the determination of hon. Gentlemen on 
his side of the House to keep the Go- 
vernment up to what the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer had said, and to see that the ar- 
rangements which his language sug- 
gosted were carried out. There was no 
allusion in the Speech to the affairs of 
Egypt. Never had this country been 
committed to so large a scheme fraught 
with dangerous complications for the 
future without the knowledge of Parlia- 
ment as was now the case with respect 
to Egypt. 


Sir Charles W. Diike 
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were last year kept back till they were 
too late to be of use; and the documents 
issued showed that the European con- 
trollers were really to exercise almost 
the whole powers of government. With 
regard to the Treaty of Gandamak, the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer had said that there was 
no reason to suppose that the position of 
otir Envoy at Cabul was one of peculiar 
danger. What had occurred within the 
walls of that House sufficed to refute 
that statement. The hon. Members for 
Elgin (Mr. Grant Duff) and Kirkcaldy 
(Sir George Campbell), and other hon. 
Members of the House, had over and 
over again pointed out that that would 
happen which actually had happened. 
As to the retribution for the massacre, 
the right hon. Gentleman had read the 
instructions given on the 29th of Septem- 
ber by the Government to Sir Frederick 
Roberts; but he had not mentioned the 
Proclamation issued by Sir Frederick 
Roberts upon which the noble Lord (the 
Marquess of Hartington) had based his 
animadversions. It wasclear to anyone 
who read that Proclamation that General 
Roberts went far beyond his instruc- 
tions; and the Indian Government, who 
were in daily communication with him 
by telegraph, must have been perfectly 
cognizant of what he did. (General 
Roberts was instructed to punish for 
acts connected with the attack on the 
Residency; but in his Proclamation he 
expressed his intention to punish per- 
sons who had not been concerned in that 
attack, but were Afghan soldiers who 
had fought against us while we had 
Yakoob Khan in ourcamp. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had quoted the 
words ‘‘direct or indirect assistance,” 
and “‘ active or passive assistance in the 
attack on the Residency.” Perhaps 
they might hereafter be told that the 
words were so wide that they would 
cover the execution of men who belonged 
to regiments members of which were 
also concerned in the attack on the 
Residency. They might have subtle 
casuistical arguments raised about the 
matter. With regard to the number of 
men we hanged and otherwise executed, 
he thought that as the Government had 
sent over for the information it would 
not be well to press them. He desired 
further to ask the attention of the right 
hon. Baronet the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies to a statement in the para- 
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graph of the Speech referring to South 
Africa. The capture and deposition of 
the Zulu King were referred to with 
approval; but no reason had ever been 
given for his capture and deposition. 
Although they could not debate the sub- 
ject, he thought it might be advantage- 
ous to the defence of the Government 
themselves that they should continue the 
story of the Zulu War by indicating 
their general opinion upon it. They 
had previously obtained a very clear 
statement from the Colonial Secretary 
as to the reason why Sir Garnet Wolse- 
ley was sent out. They had no rea- 
son to suppose that the instructions to 
Sir Garnet had been changed, although 
he had been told to accept any reason- 
able terms of peace. He did not do so; 
and the House should take notice of 
the fact that the Opposition altogether 
denied the necessity for avoiding making 
that peace which was promised it in 
May. With regard to the Transvaal, 
they had certainly expected to find in 
the paragraph of the Speech relating to 
it some expression of sorrow as to what 
had happened there. Arrests were being 
made there for high treason, and the 
bitter feeling against us was beginning 
to spread. They were told that matters 
were progressing towards Confederation. 
But, so far as they knew at the present 
moment, affairs were progressing back- 
wards towards Federation, for there was 
less prospect of such a thing than ever. 
They had been informed that there was 
no objection made at the time of the an- 
nexation ; but although only one officer 
made the declaration, it was to be re- 
membered that the 24th Regiment was 
stationed on the Frontier. But the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer did not go 
so far as to say that our rule was popu- 
lar among the Boers; and although 
matters in South Africa were progress- 
ing but little, he thought it would be 
hardly possible to reach a good settle- 
ment with them without a Federation of 
some sort. The paragraph in the Speech 
gave a far too optimist view of the situa- 
tion. Confederation was impossible as 
long as we continued to govern the 
Transvaal against its will, and the Go- 
vernment had only succeeded in making 
the South African paragraph satisfactory 
by omitting all reference to these facts. 
Mr. E. JENKINS desired to offer a 
few observations on one subject only re- 
ferred to in Her Majosty’s most gracious 
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Speech, and, before doing so, because he 
happened to differ from the line taken 
by the noble Lord (the Marquess of 
Hartington) and by the hon. Baronet 
who had just spoken (Sir Charles W. 
Dilke) in regard to the position of 
affairs in the Transvaal, he wished 
simply to say that the references made 
to that subject were rather unfortunate, 
and with regard to the Transvaal he 
could not but think that the Opposition 
had so far committed themselves that it 
was hardly fair to treat it now as an 
open question. If the maxim of Talley- 
rand was to be accepted, that speech 
was given us to conceal thought, a 
happier exposition of it could not be 
found than in Her Majesty’s Speech. 
One looked at these paragraphs with 
wonder, for there were clever men in the 
Ministry, men of literary ability and an 
appreciation of the value of words ; but, 
looking at these paragraphs, which were 
gravely presented to the Houses of Par- 
liament, and regarded by the country as 
the result of the advice given by the 
Cabinet to the Sovereign, one must feel 
they had reached a very low standard 
indeed in politics and literature if that 
was the best that could be produced by 
such a Cabinet. Fora moment he asked 
the House to look at the Afghanistan 
paragraph of the Speech. In an 
endeavour to interpret that passage 
one met with considerable difficulty. 
What was the principle that remained 
unchanged? So far as he knew the 
history of our operations in Afghanistan 
it was a history of a change of principles 
from day to day—a change of policy 
and of operations brought about by 
changes in conditions and circumstances. 
There was an assurance from the Ministry 
that their principle was unchanged ; but 
he would defy anyone to say on what 
principle the Government had acted in 
Afghanistan. The truth was, -it was a 
‘‘ happy-go-lucky ” policy throughout— 
an awaiting for events or a drifting 
along that had drifted the country into 
new perils and complications. But there 
was a sort of admonition in the other 
portion of the paragraph, which read— 

‘‘ While determined to make the frontiers of 
My Indian Empire strong, I desire to be on 
friendly relations alike with those who may 


rule in Afghanistan and with the people of that 
Country.”’ 


The methods by which we endeavoured 
to establish friendly relations there were 
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only too conspicuously before the world, 
and our extreme friendship might be 
judged by the number of executions 
which our General now in hostile pos- 
session of the country found it necessary 
to make. Never was paragraph more 
ridiculous presented to men of sense to 
interpret, and it was the best comment 
upon the Government’s Afghan policy 
that they were unable to produce any- 
thing better than this memorable para- 
graph. But a question had been raised 
on which he had from time to time en- 
deavoured to obtain information from 
Her Majesty’s Government, so far as he 
could keep the Government up to the 
professions made in the House. He 
alluded to the Turkish Convention, and 
he was induced to ask the attention of 
the House to that, because last night 
the noble Lord, who was stumping 
Liverpool as an electioneering agent in 
the interest of the Government (Viscount 
Sandon), made it a subject of a part of 
a speech. It would be observed that 
the Convention was only feebly, distantly 
alluded to in the Speech from the Throne. 
After the reference to the friendly rela- 
tions with foreign Powers, the Speech 
continued— 


“The course of events since the prorogation 
of Parliament has tended to furnish additional 
security to the maintenance of European peace 
on the principles laid down by the Treaty of 
Berlin.”’ 


But the principles of the Treaty of Berlin 
were not general principles. They were 
simply propositions in reference to the 
relations between Turkey andthe Powers, 
and here were Her Majesty’s Ministers 
endeavouring to induce the House to 
believejthere were great principles laid 
down in the Berlin Treaty, which, in 
fact, did not exist therein. Then Her 
Majesty’s Ministers ventured to refer to 
the condition of affairs in Turkey in 
these terms— 


“Much, however, still remains to be done to 
repair the disorder with which the late War 
has affected many parts of the Turkish Em- 
pire.” 

He wished to call the attention of the 
House to the fact that in this way the 
Government were utterly ignoring the 
enormous responsibility they had in- 
curred in Asiatic Turkey. The noble 
Lord (the Marquess of Hartington) in 
a few chosen sentences had already criti- 
cized that portion of the Government’s 
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action; but when he (Mr. Jenkins) 
looked at Her Majesty’s Speech he was 
rather startled to find that all we had 
at the end of two years for the respon- 
sibility we had incurred in Asia Minor 
—after all the promises repeatedly made 
in both Houses of Parliament, and to 
the country outside the House, with re- 
gard to what the Government were 
going to do—ali he could find in 1880 
was that the Government were able to 
say ‘‘much remains to be done.” The 
truth of the case was, everything re- 
mained to be done. It would have 
been more correct to say nothing had 
been done—nothing at all—after obtain- 
ing the Turkish Convention, occupying 
Cyprus, and promising to defend Turkey 
against attack from Russia. Not long 
ago—at the end of last Session—Her 
Majesty’s Speech alluded to the reforms 
promised by the Ottoman Government 
and the manner in which Her Majesty’s 
Government would urge their adoption. 
Her Majesty’s Government had con- 
tinued to urge, but in vain ; and he ven- 
tured to say if the present Government 
were in power for another seven years 
their representations would be equally 
in vain. It was right to hold Ministers 
who called for the confidence of the 
country on the grounds of certain things 
they had done to the words they had 
used, and he reminded the House of his 
repeated challenges to the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer to show the bona fides of 
their promises to enforce reforms under 
the Convention; and now he hoped it 
was not saying an improper thing when 
he said he believed it was a mere sham 
devised for election and Party purposes. 
In August, 1878, he had called the at- 
tention of the House to the position of 
the Turkish Convention and the pledges 
we had given, and at that time the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer said, ‘‘ Wait 
and see how results will expose the fal- 
lacy of the anticipations.”’ But for 
nearly two years he had waited, and still 
not a glimmer or sign of these Turkish 
reforms. Of course, the Government 
had had difficulties, and had to deal 
with a Government slippery as an eel 
and as difficult to skin; but were the 
Government ever really in earnest in 
their programme of reform? Did they 
ever prepare a programme of reform 
which they were willing to accept? It 
was humiliating to consider how we had 
been overreached by this weak Power, 
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on whose behalf our Fleet had assumed 
such @ migratory character. The noble 
Lord the Leader of the Government in 
‘‘ another place”’ on the 13th February, 
1879, had complained of the harsh mea- 
sures dealt out to the Sultan. His sin- 
cerity and ability to carry out reforms 
in Asia Minor having been questioned, 
the noble Lord stated, at that time, that 
communications between Her Majesty’s 
Government and that of the Sublime 
Porte had been of a satisfactory charac- 
ter. Subsequently the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had made similar statements 
and gave similar assurances. Lord Bea- 
consfield stated that he had heard what 
he stated by telegraph; but it turned 
out that his information was absolutely 
incorrect. There never was a symptom 
of anything like even a just acknow- 
ledgment of the responsibility incurred 
by the Sultan. If this was not an im- 
portant matter for the consideration of 
Parliament he did not know what was. 
How was it that instead of being in a 
position to dictate as to reforms to the 
Government at Constantinople, Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government had the least in- 
fluence, and England was the weakest 
Power in Europe in controlling the ac- 
tion of the Sublime Porte? This he 
could prove if he cared now to detain 
the House ; but he wished to take notice 
of a speech made last night at Liver- 
pool by a noble Lord, who was certainly 
not one of the most influential Members 
of Her Majesty’s Government. He (Mr. 
Jenkins) could not help saying that Vis- 
count Sandon had been sent down to 
Liverpool to deceive by his statements 
the people of England. He stated that 
in the affairs of Turkey the Government 
had achieved a magnificent triumph, and 
found fault with the hon. and learned 
Member for Oxford (Sir William Har- 
court) for having entered into a criticism 
of the Turkish Convention. The noble 
Lord said that the Government were 
not going to bolster up the bad Govern- 
ment of the Porte, but that they should 
try and reform it, and then he com- 
plained of people like the hon. and 
learned Member for Oxford, who had 
criticized the action of the Government 
in the affairs of Turkey. Then the noble 
Lord said that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment would bring back prosperity to 
Syria. He (Mr. Jenkins) thought the 
noble Lord could only carry back pros- 


perity toSyria in a hand-cart, and the pic- 
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ture of the noble Lord doing so would 
be very effective. Although the Russian 
troops had left Turkish soil for two years 
they were now told that the English 
Consuls and Vice Consuls were taking 
note of everything that the Turkish offi- 
cers were doing, the consequence being 
that the latter were Pa Now, 
that was the result of our action two 
years after the Russians had evacuated 
Turkish territory. He had there a letter 
written by a gentloman well known to, 
and respected by, hon. Members of that 
House on both sides, and what he stated 
might be absolutely relied upon. He 
wrote that the English interest in Tur- 
key was at the lowest ebb. Every sug- 
gestion made by Englishmen was re- 
sisted, because it came from an English 
source. Before the Turkish resistance 
to anything English was passive; but 
now the Turks were determined to show 
by their acts that they were not disposed 
to be dictated to by us. The promised 
reforms of Lord Beaconsfield had never 
been carried out, and the large schemes 
of reforms to which he referred never 
had a chance of success. Not even the 
shreds and fragments of the reforms 
suggested by us were carried out, and 
no proof was forthcoming that England’s 
influence had been successful in bringing 
any reform to the front. The writer 
concluded by saying that the great mis- 
take made from the first was in suppos- 
ing that the Turkish Government was 
capable of any reform. Therefore, he 
(Mr. Jenkins) contended that what our 
Government proposed to do in the way 
of forcing reforms upon Turkey turned 
out to be sham, and had had no practi- 
cal result. Hon. Members opposite 
were in the habit of saying that those 
hon. Members who sat below the Gang- 
way were craven at heart, and not pub- 
lic-spirited enough in support of English 
interests. Well, as one of that body, he 
wished to say that he was always op- 
posed to Russian aggression against the 
interests of this country, and he and 
they regretted to see English influence 
thrown over in Turkey. He contended 
now, as he had often contended before, 
that Her Majesty’s Government had by 
their policy played into the hands of 
Russia, after engaging in the solemn 
undertaking of a Convention with Tur- 
key. The effect of that Convention had 
been absolutely valueless. It had not 
been productive of a shadow of a reform, 
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and, that being so, he thought he was 
justified in calling upon Her Majesty’s 


Government to explain to the House 
why it was that at thismoment England 
was the weakest Power as regarded her 
influence with Turkey. 

Mr. FAWCETT said, he did not rise 
with any intention of continuing the de- 
bate upon the general issues which had 
been raised ; but he would desire to re- 
fer to an extraordinary omission which 
was observable throughout the debate. 
They had been told that they had entered 
upon a great Imperial policy. He did 
not wish to enter upon any controversial 
cs a but the question he desired to 
ask was with respect to the cost of the 
war which had been undertaken. "Was 
the cost to be borne by India or by 
England, or was it to be borne by both; 
and, if the latter, what were to be the 
proportions? India had contributed 
£2,600,000, and, so far; £320,000, or 
one-seventh of that sum, was all that 
England had been called upon and 
asked to contribute. Now that hostili- 
ties had re-commenced, he trusted the 
Government would not propose to ap- 
portion the additional expenditure be- 
tween England and India on the same 
unjust principle. If they did so, it was 
a course, he believed, which would meet 
with the greatest disapprobation on the 
part of the English people. The ques- 
tion had not been referred to either by 
the noble Lord the Leader of the Op- 
position or the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, and he hoped the Government 
would give them some distinct assurance 
on the subject; but he had carefully 
abstained from giving Notice of any 
Motion, in order not to embarrass the 
Government. Another omission from 
Her Majesty’s most gracious Speech 
was the matter of the water supply of 
London ; and he wished to ask the right 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department whether he 
intended to redeem the promise he had 
made last Session ? 

Mr. ASSHETON OROSS said, his 
right hon. Friend the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer was quite prepared to state 
the views of the Government upon the 
question of the Afghan expenditure. 
The present occasion, however, was 
scarcely a favourable one; it would be 
better to wait until the Papers which 
had been promised were before the 
House. With regard to the water supply 
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of London, he (Mr. Cross) had no doubt 
a great improvement would be effected 
by placing the works of the eight exist- 
ing Companies under one management ; 
and he might say that, following up the 

romise he gave last Session, he had 

een in communication with the various 
Water Companies on the subject. He was 
not at present prepared to state the re- 
sult of his negotiations with them; but 
he hoped to do so in the course of a week 
or ten days at the outside, and to bring 
forward certain proposals in the form of 
a Bill. It would be a Public Bill, and, 
considering the difficulty of making a 
bargain as between the consumers of 
water and the ratepayers on the one 
hand, and the several Water Companies 
on the other, the course pursued would be 
this—the Government would lay before 
Parliament such terms as they had been 
able to induce the Companies to assent 
to, and which they thought advantageous 
for the public to accept, and submit them 
to Parliament in the form of a Bill; and 
that Bill on its second reading would be 
sent to a Hybrid Committee, in order that 
all parties interested in it might have a 
fair opportunity of considering whether 
the bargain so proposed was one which 
would be advantageous, on the whole, 
to the Metropolis. Of course, all the 
Committee would have to decide would 
be whether it was a bargain which ought 
to be carried into effect or not. It would 
certainly not be competent for them to 
alter the terms of the bargain. 

Mr. DILLWYN hoped the Govern- 
ment would fulfil their oft-repeated pro- 
mise of passing a Bill for the amend- 
ment of the Lunacy Laws. He himself 
would bring forward a Bill on the sub- 
ject this Session in the hope that the Go- 
vernment would aid him in carrying it 
through. As, however, the views of the 
Government on the subject seemed to be 
very much in accord with his own, he 
would not press it for the present. With 
regard to the obstruction of Business, he 
thought the Government themselves were 
the chief culprits. They did not seem to 
be aware that in carrying Bills forward 
a stage or two, and then dropping them 
every Session, they wasted much valu- 
able time, and were, in fact, the greatest 
obstructives in the House. With regard 
to the debate of that evening, he did not 
hold with the doctrine that it was in- 
expedient to move Amendments on the 
Address. When statements were made 
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in Her Majesty’s Speech with which any 
section of hon. Members did not agree, 
he held that it was the duty of those 
hon. Members to express their views in 
an Amendment, otherwise the proceed- 
ings of that House in relation to the 
Address would partake of the nature of 
a sham. It was, moreover, in accord- 
ance with ancient custom that Amend- 
ments on the Address should be moved. 
Bearing in mind the criticisms expressed 
on the Government during the Recess 
by many Members of the Opposition, he 
did not think the debate of that evening 
would be a reality if they agreed to the 
Motion unanimously. He regretted that 
an Amendment was not to be moved by 
the Opposition, if it were only to give 
the House an opportunity of protesting 
against the alleged atrocity with which 
the war in Afghanistan was being con- 
ducted. In that country our troops were 
engaged in a war which was calculated 
to rouse the most vindictive feelings in 
the hearts of a people of whom it was 
our true policy to make friends, and to 
maintain in a state of independence ; and 
even though an Amendment were not 
moved in reference to any other point in 
the Address, the Houseought, hethought, 
at all events to be asked to record 
its condemnation of that portion of the 
Proclamation of Sir Frederick Roberts 
in which it was declared that all the 
Natives of Afghanistan who took up arms 
to resist would be executed as felons. 
No more atrocious proclamation had ever 
emanated from Russia or Austria against 
people whom they were oppressing. He 
agreed with every word of the manly 
speech of his noble Leader; but regretted 
that the noble Lord had not had the 
courage to move an Amendment to the 
Address. 

Mr. SHAW moved the adjournment 
of the debate. 

Mr. O'SHAUGHNESSY seconded 
the Motion. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(HUr. Shaw.) 


Mr. FAWCETT hoped that, before 
the House rose, the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
(seeing that he was in his place) would 
give some distinct assurance that an early 
opportunity would be given for discuss- 
ing the apportionment of the expenses 
of the Afghan War, and contended that 
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that question was one which could not 
be conveniently discussed on the Motion 
of the hon. Member for Kirkcaldy (Sir 
George Campbell), which related to the 
policy of the war. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman might, perhaps, even that even- 
ing make a statement to the House as to 
the payment of those expenses. If he 
could not make such a statement now, 
would he say when he could make it ? 
Taz CHANCELLOR or raz EXCHE- 
QUER said, he thought it was rather un- 
reasonable on the part of thehon. Member 
for Hackney (Mr. Fawcett) to ask him to 
make a statement on that subject. He 
entirely appreciated the spirit in which 
the hon. Member took up this matter. 
He honoured the way in which he had 
always looked after the financial interests 
of India, and he quite admitted that 
this was one of those questions which 
the hon. Member had a right to have 
information upon ; but he must decline, 
at the present moment, to go into a dis- 
cussion of the question which the hon. 
Member invited him to discuss, and he 
had no statement just now to make on 
that subject. With regard to the Mo- 
tion of the hon. Member for Cork (Mr. 
Shaw) that the debate be now adjourned, 
he confessed he was very much at a loss 
to understand what the meaning of the 
Motion could be. At an early hour of 
the evening the hon. Member gave No- 
tice that it was his intention to move an 
Amendment to the Address, making a 
Vote of Censure upon Her Majesty’s 
Government for not having taken the 
proper measures for the relief of Irish 
distress, and, if he recollected rightly, 
the hon. Member proposed to invite 
them to discuss certain questions as to 
the general and landed system of Ire- 
land. Ifthat was the object of the hon. 
Member, he had ample time to proceed 
with his observations, as it was only 
10 o’clock. After the House had heard 
what he had to say, they would be able 
to judge whether it was a matter which 
could be finished to-night, or whether 
an adjournment was necessary. The 
Irish Members did not know what the 
Government proposed to do, yet they 
were prepared to take measures which 
would result in the postponement for 
one or two days of the introduction: of 
the Government Bill setting forth reme- 
dies, such as they might be, which Her 
Majesty’s Government proposed. He 
should have thought that was a serious 
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responsibility for Irish Members to take. 
The Government had taken upon them- 
selves the responsibility to advise the 
authorities to go beyond the law to meet 
the distress which unhappily prevailed 
in Ireland, and they were La. at once 
to come to Parliament to ask for an in- 
demnity for what they had done. They 
were anxious to do that at the earliest 
possible moment, and to state at the 
same time what further measures they 
roposed, when they were met with this 

otion for an adjournment of the de- 
bate, which must interfere with the 
Business for to-morrow. There would 
be ample opportunity to express an 
opinion to-morrow; but if the Repre- 
sentatives from Ireland thought it was 
more desirable to pass censure on the 
Government and to air their political 
speeches than to pass measures of relief, 
then upon them must rest the responsi- 
bility. He should oppose the adjourn- 
ment. 

Mr. O'SHAUGHNESSY said, the 
question of the action of the Government 
was one to which it was impossible to 
do justice at so late an hour. Within 
the last few minutes official Correspond- 
ence of great apomanee on the subject 
of Irish distress had been placed in the 
hands of the hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Cork (Mr. Shaw). On those 
Papers rested the question of the action 
or inaction of the Government during 
the last three months. From them Irish 
Members now had for the first time the 
opportunity of seeing how far the Go- 
vernment were culpable. As for the in- 
sinuation that the Irish Members were 
postponing measures of relief to Ireland, 
there might be a little loss of time by the 
adjournment; but he thought it could 
be made up in another way. It was 
ee geod plain, from the inaction which 

ad characterized the Government dur- 
ing the last three months, that neither 
they nor their administrators had any 
idea of the responsibility which rested 
on them, and of the danger which they 
had created. It was better that they 
should learn from the Irish Members, 
after they had contrasted their expe- 
rience with that now disclosed, what the 
opinion of the great body of the Irish 

eople was on this important matter, 
Before they proposed a perhaps much 
too limited measure. For his part, he 
regarded the proposal to force on the 
6 as one of the coolest he had ever 
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heard, considering that those who should 
take part in the discussion were ignorant 
of the information which had been just 
laced in their hands, but which they 
had not had time to make themselves 
acquainted with. They were, therefore, 
entitled to ask the House to consent to 
the adjournment of the debate. He 
protested against the conduct of the Go- 
vernment, and hoped his brother Repre- 
sentatives would insist that the debate 
should not be a sham. When the de- 
bate did occur it would not be for the 
urpose of airing speeches, it would not 
oe a sham, it would be something real. 

Dr. WARD urged the Government 
to respond to the appeal made to them 
to adjourn. He believed that benefit 
would arise if the matter stood over 
until to-morrow. 

Masor NOLAN said, it would be per- 
fectly ridiculous for them to goon. He 
had looked at the Papers which had been 

laced into the hands of the hon. Member 

or Oork (Mr. Shaw), and he found them 
to contain most important matter. See- 
ing that there was much correspondence 
in them detailing the amount of distress 
and the manner in which the Govern- 
ment proposed to deal with it, ne hoped 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer would 
not oppose any longer. 

Mr. P. MARTIN said, it was ad- 
mitted that the official Correspondence 
and Papers which within the last half 
hour the Government had placed in the 
hands of the hon. Member for Cork 
(Mr. Shaw) would be used to justify 
the actions of the Government, and ex- 
plain the delay on this point complained 
of in the Amendment. It was, then, a 
plain matter of justice Irish Members 
should be enabled to read and consider 
those documents. Let the Government, 
then, listen to reason. It was not fitting 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
should taunt the Irish Members as being 
desirous of speaking for speaking sake, 
and then refuse the adjournment. If 
those Papers were of value and to be 
used, it was surely right Irish Members 
should have the opportunity of reading 
them. It was absurd that the House 
should be now called on to discuss ques- 
tions in respect to a matter of such grave 
interest as the distress in Ireland with- 
out the aid of those Papers. It was 
apparent, from the dates, that this Cor- 
respondence had been some time printed. 
Why was it only now given to the hon. 
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Member for Cork, and not issued in the 
ordinary way for the general benefit of 
Members in the House. That was a 
bad omen. If Government persisted in 
their refusal to listen to reasonable re- 
monstrance, they would but waste the 
time of the House, as it was too much 
wasted last Session from time to time 
by similar conduct on the part of the 
Government. When hon. Members 
showed themselves anxious to conduct 
the Business of the House in a fair and 
proper spirit, he said that was the way 
they were met. They were told they 
could get up and make speeches to the 
constituencies. This question was not 
to be thus treated. Everyone knew the 
distress was deep and widespread in 
Ireland. A most strange precedent was 
about to be set. An Irish debate was 
hurried on without full information 
being given. He did press the subject 
upon the serious consideration of Her 

ajesty’s Ministers, and hoped they 
would give them reasonable time to 
consider these important Papers. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY: I think 
I can give the House a very good reason 

hy this debate should be adjourned, 
pen not carried on as suggested by the 
Government. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer has to-night announced to 
us that to-morrow he will bring forward 
a measure which the Government con- 
sider will cope with the distress in Ire- 
land, and, possibly, if the measure is 
satisfactory, the Amendment may not be 
moved at all; but of all absurd positions 
for a Legislative Assembly to place itself 
in, I can conceive none more so than that 
Notice of an Amendment should be pushed 
on without Members having the oppor- 
tunity of judging what steps the Govern- 
ment have taken, or intend to take, on 
the subject. Common sense shows that 
the debate should be adjourned. If we 
had not been told that Papers were to 
be placed before us which would give 
us information on the subject, then the 
debate might very well have gone on; 
but as circumstances are at present, I 
think the Chancellor of the Tirtonnee 
will agree that a more absurd position 
than that of the House going on with 
the debate at the present time, when we 
have only half the information before 
us, cannot well be conceived. 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE wished to 
ask the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department whether the Employers 
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and Workmen Bill would be again in- 
troduced that Session, and, if so, whether 
it would be the same as last year? He 
also wished to know whether the Oopy- 
right Bill would be brought forward, 
and, if so, whether the proposals of the 
artists who had signed the Memorial 
would be embodied in it? He would 
like also to be informed whether the 
Corrupt Practices Bill would be brought 
forward, and to know, further, some- 
ee about the renewal of the Ballot 
ct 

Mr. O'CONNOR POWER said, it 
was unfortunate that his hon. Friend 
the Member for Cork (Mr. Shaw) had 
not caught the Speaker’s eye when he 
rose early in the evening. If he had, 
an important debate on the condition of 
Ireland would have taken place, and the 
House would have been saved long 
speeches on foreign policy similar to 
those they had heard a hundred times 
before. It would reflect on the conduct 
of the Irish Representatives if they did 
not make a protest against the treat- 
ment they received in this country. If 
the House declined the Motion for ad- 
journment, they would be in this posi- 
tion—that the Gentleman who is par- 
ticularly qualified for speaking on the 
matter would be precluded from taking 
part in the debate. He would be unable 
to speak, because his Motion would be 
outvoted. These were considerations 
applying only to the Irish aspect of the 
question. There were other aspects. 
They had been engaged since 2 o’clock, 
and, so far as he could recollect, it was 
not the practice of the House on the 
opening night to sit to any protracted 
period. This, therefore, was a reason- 
able demand. He was sorry, speaking 
as one of the Irish Members of the 
House, that they could not rely upon 
the co-operation of the noble Lord the 
Leader of the Opposition in bringing 
Irish questions forward. If they had 
that co-operation, they would not be in 
the ridiculous position in which they 
found themselves at the present moment. 
He was of opinion that the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer should not pursue the 
obstructive tactics which he had an- 
nounced. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, the result of the 
continuance that evening of the debate 
would be that, instead of one debate 
to settle the question,‘they would have 
half-a-dozen of small debates. Hon. 
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Members would recollect that the hon. 
Member for Cork (Mr. Shaw) was un- 
fortunately precluded from speaking at 
the hour when an important question of 
this sort should have gone on, and 
when it would have received attention 
in the House and in the Press. The 
result would be that in any case an ad- 
journment must take place, because there 
were so many Members from Ireland 
who had a large knowledge of the state 
of affairs, and who would speak. The 
question really was, whether they should 
adjourn at half-past 10 or half-past 12. 
He thought the Government had better 
adjourn now and have the matter pro- 
perly considered to-morrow. 

Mr. MELDON said, he would have 
been glad had the noble Lord (the Mar- 
quess of Hartington) given way earlier 
in theevening, that they might have heard 
the hon. Member for Cork’s(Mr. Shaw’s) 
views on the subject. He thought now 
that was a time when the Motion of his 
hon. Friend should be agreed to. Some 
little sympathy ought to be shown the 
people of Ireland; and on that question 
his experience was that it was not the 
custom of the House to take the debate 
the same evening the Address was pro- 
posed, but that it should be postponed 
one or two nights. It had been suggested 
that the question of Irish Members was 
not a question of substance, and he ad- 
mitted the Government would have some- 
thing to say in defence of their policy of 
the last six months as one not only of 
exasperation but of cruelty. He thought 
it was too late, at 11 o’clock, to com- 
mence a debate on the matter. He was 
sorry that some hon. Members who 
had taken great interest in the affairs 
of Ireland were not present to press 
their views, and he hoped Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government would not attempt 
to force the matter that evening on that 
account. 

Str GEORGE BOWYER said, he un- 
derstood the Motion of the hon. Member 
for Cork (Mr. Shaw) as a Vote of Censure 
upon the Government; and he was, there- 
fore, surprised that any attempt should 
be made to proceed with it until the facts 
were in the possession of hon. Members. 
He would suggest that the House should 
vote the Address and postpone the dis- 
cussion. He thought they should hear 
what the Government had to say before 
o~ proposed a Vote of Censure upon 

em. 
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Sir PATRIOK O’BRIEN said, that 
the attention of every foreign country 
was directed to the action that Govern- 
ment intended to pursue in relation to 
the distress in Ireland. He would 
imagine that the Government ought to 
be the very first persons to afford facili- 
ties to his hon. Friend (Mr. Shaw) to 
bring forward his case—a case, which, 
he said, he would be able to make with 
convincing proof. Instead of doing that, 
they, for the sake of some two hours’ 
talk, said ‘‘No, go on and debate this 
momentous question in the dark.” He 
scarcely knew words strong enough to 
use to express his disapproval of the 
conduct of the Government in reference 
to this matter. Why should the Govern- 
ment withhold their consent to adjourn- 
ment? What could be done in respect 
of discussing the important matters that 
had been brought forward in the few 
hours they had at their disposal? Either 
the Government had, or they had not, a 
— and thorough answer, which 
would show that they had done every- 
thing that could be expected of them. If 
they had, and had brought to bear 
every engine possible to ameliorate the 
distress in Ireland, he would be but too 
rejoiced. 

Mr.0’CLERY said, at that hour of the 
night it was not proper to discuss this 
matter. Surely, the Motion of the hon. 
Member for Cork (Mr. Shaw) would bear 
the light of day, seeing that it was not in- 
tended as a Censure on the Government. _ 
He agreed with his hon. and learned 
Friend the Member for Kildare (Mr. 
Meldon) that it was absurd to proceed 
with the discussion in the absence of 
important Papers bearing on the subject 
which the Government possessed. He 
could not understand the silence of the 
front Opposition Bench on this subject. 
Liberals at that moment were only too 
anxious to catch the Irish vote, and why 
none of them should come forward now 
and aid them in their attempt to get a 
free consideration of this subject he 
could not imagine. For them to do so 
would be the best way to show their 
good feeling towards Ireland. He sin- 
cerely trusted the Government would 
consider the matter, in order that they 
might have a full discussion on the sub- 
ject, and so adjourn the debate. 

Mr. REDMOND said, it was only 
proper that something should be said in 
reply to the arguments which had been 
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used from that side of the House. He 
supposed, however, the Government 
were determined to carry their will by 
mere numbers, and to give no satisfac- 
tion whatever to the Irish Members in 
their endeavours to do their duty to their 
constituencies. Their object was an im- 
portant and solemn one. They were 
endeavouring to do their duty towards 
their country by pressing for an ad- 
journment of the debate, not for the 
sake of popularity, but to insure as far 
as they could the necessity of the Govern- 
ment fully considering this important 
question of the distress in Ireland, with 
a view to its alleviation. It was dis- 
creditable that on that, the first night 
of the Session, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer should meet them in the way 
he had done. 

Mr. JOHN GEORGE MacOARTHY 
joined in the appeal which had been 
made to the Government to consent to 
an adjournment of the debate. They 
had to deal with a grave crisis. There 
was a universal feeling in Ireland 
amongst men of all classes and parties 
of the intensest alarm, a feeling of the 
gravest apprehension, at the present 
state of affairs. From all districts in 
the West and South of Ireland the ery 
of famine was reaching their ears. The 
gravest alarm existed in the public mind 
—in the mind of all thoughtful and con- 
siderate men—and naturally and pro- 
perly the Representatives of Ireland, 
through their Leader, virtually requested 
permission when they had an opportu- 
nity—for that was what it came to—to 
bring before the House what appeared 
to them to be of far more importance 
than any foreign affair or distant war 
whatever, the distressed condition of 
their country. They desired to bring 
before the notice of hon. Members the 
fact that, at the present moment, they 
ought to remember that within a few 
hours’ journey of their own doors 
hundreds of their own fellow-citizens 
and fellow-Christians were now likely 
to perish of famine. When the Irish 
Members took the earliest opportunity, 
through their Leader, to submit the 
gravest of Imperial questions engaging 
the attention of this Imperial House, 
they were denied permission to do so. 
They then, at a late hour in the evening, 
were asked to enter upon that subject. 
He ventured to say to the House that 
to so deal with this, the greatest of Im- 
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erial questions, was to trifle with it. 
ey in Ireland had been trying year 
after year to convince those who thought 
otherwise that there was justice to be 
had from fair-minded Englishmen— 
that there was justice to be had from 
the House of Commons. They would 
henceforth, if so simple a request as the 
present were denied, then be deprived 
of the argument, and they would have 
to tell their fellow-citizens that when 
the lives of the people were at stake, 
when the question at issue was the lives 
of Irishmen and Irishwomen, it was cast 
aside for some foreign matter, or in 
order to consider some distant war, and 
that, in the next place, an attempt was 
made at a late hour in the evening to 
hurry the subject on. 

THe Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
Sir, I am very well aware that the ques- 
tion which hon. Members from Ireland 
wish to discuss—that of Irish distress— 
is by far the most important one that can 
come under the consideration of this 
House. Ido not believe that there is 
any difference of opinion among us on 
that point, orthatit is one which ought not 
to be fully discussed whenever a proper 
opportunity occurs. The only question, 
as it seems to me, is what would be a 
proper opportunity—what will be the 
best opportunity—for debating it? In 
my humble opinion, an unfortunate 
course has been taken in this matter by 
the hon. Member for the county of Cork 
(Mr. Shaw). We learn from Her Ma- 
jesty’s Speech—and I hope there will be 
no delay in the matter—that the Govern- 
ment are about to make proposals to the 
House having reference to the measures 
they have taken, and are about to take, 
with regard to the distress in Ireland ; 
and therefore, in my opinion, the more 
convenient course to take would be to 
wait and hear what the Government 
have to say upon the matter, and what 
proposals they intend to submit to the 
House. The hon. Member for Cork, 
however, gave Notice, almost imme- 
diately after the announcement of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, of his in- 
tention to move an Amendment to the 
Address, and we were right in concluding 
from that circumstance that the hon. 
Member and his Friends were in a posi- 
tion to introduce the matter, irrespective 
of any further information which might 
be laid before the House by the Govern- 
ment. It appearssomewhat inconsistent 
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that the hon. Member should announce 
his willingness to proceed at once with 
the Motion condemnatory of the Govern- 
ment proceedings, and then demand an 
adjournment of thedebate on the ground 
that certain Papers are not in his hands. 
As to my having taken precedence of 
the hon. Member, and as to the course 
of the present discussion, it is to be re- 
membered that Her Majesty’s Speech 
refers to a variety of subjects, and that 
it is desirable and usual that the debate 
on the Address should be of a general 
character. Indeed, it is a practice that 
any hon. Gentleman who wishes to say 
anything in respect to any one of them 
should have an opportunity of doing so. 
Had the present matter been taken early 
in the evening the discussion on the Ad- 
dress would have been confined to the 
discussion of the Irish question. Al- 
though, as I have already admitted, the 
Trish question is most important, still it 
is not the only one referred to in the 
Royal Speech, and I do not think it 
would be desirable that the consideration 
of all the other subjects referred to in 
the Speech should have been practically 
put aside in order that that one question 
should be now debated. Having made 
these remarks, I can only say that I re- 
gard the demand for an adjournment as 
unreasonable, and I cannot, in justice to 
the Government, think they are bound 
to concede it. I cannot help thinking 
that the course the fairest to the Govern- 
ment and the best for thejinterests of 
Ireland is that this important debate 
should be begun at the most convenient 
time—that is to say, when we know what 
the views of the Government in relation 
to the question are. 

Mr. MACDONALD thought the pro- 
position of the hon. Member for Cork 
(Mr. Shaw) a fair and wise one, and 
would vote for it. It would enable the 
House to have a discussion, not as to 
what the Government intended to do, but 
what they had done, and whether they 
had done all they could at right time. 
The contention of the hon. Member for 
Cork and his Friends was that it had 
not been done at the right time. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER: Sir, I think the 
hon. Member who has just sat down 
(Mr. Macdonald) does not understand 
the position in which the House is 
placed. What are the real facts of the 
case? An Address has been moved in 
reply to the gracious Speech from the 
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Throne, and it has been stated, in the 
course of the discussion which has taken 
place, that Papers showing the course 
which has been adopted by the Govern- 
ment in Ireland will be—in fact, that 
they have already been—presented to 
Parliament, and will be in the hands of 
hon. Members in afew hours. That is the 
immediate ground for demanding that 
the debate should be adjourned. Some 
hours ago, Mr. Speaker, the hon. Mem- 
ber for Cork (Mr. Shaw) rose in his 
place and endeavoured to catch your eye, 
for the purpose of stating his views and 
submitting an Amendment to the House. 
He was prepared, apparently, to adopt 
that course on grounds which commended 
themselves to his judgment, without 
waiting for any information whatever, 
and without having the slightest idea as 
to the action adopted by the Govern- 
ment. Some hon. Members who have 
spoken lately, however, have admitted 
most candidly that they had no reliable 
information whatever as to that action, 
and have said that until they were aware 
of it they were not prepared to express 
any opinion upon it. these circum- 
stances, we are asked to adjourn the 
present debate in order that hon. Gen- 
tlemen may make themselves masters of 
the Papers which have been promised, 
and which will very shortly, in due 
course, find their way to hon. Members. 
The House is aware that on the first 
night of the Session Papers are pro- 
mised on almost all matters which have 
formed the subject of consideration to 
the Government for many months pre- 
viously — Papers on the subject of 
Afghanistan, on the foreign relations of 
this country, and on other matters. If 
we were to adjourn the discussion of the 
debate on the Address until all those 
Papersare in the hands of hon. Members, 
I should like to know where we would 
terminate this initial stage of our pro- 
ceedings? If this were merely a ques- 
tion of adjourning a debate on an in- 
teresting subject for a night or two, I 
am not prepared to say that there would 
be any great reason to urge against it; 
but what is the course which the hon. 
Member for Cork asks the House of 
Commons to adopt? He has already 
been informed that my right hon. Friend 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer is de- 
sirous of availing himself of the earliest 
opportunity of introducing a measure 
dealing with the question of distress in 
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Treland; but that is a measure which 
the hon. Member and his Friends are 
desirous, apparently, of pushing far 
away from us. From past experience, 
he would be a bold man who would say 
when a discussion such as the hon. Gen- 
tleman wishes would terminate. How 
long Ireland might have to wait for that 
measure—a measure affording relief to 
distress—I certainly should not under- 
take to say. The position of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government is this. We an- 
nounced our intention of introducing a 
measure dealing with the question of 
distress in Ireland. We have promised 
Papers showing the course which we 
have hitherto adopted. We do not ask 
the House now to commit itself to the 
step which we havetaken. The Address 
in reply to Her Majesty’s most gracious 
Speech contains no expression of opinion 
whatever as to the details of our mea- 
sures. It merely, so far as I remember 
its phraseology, thanks Her Majesty 
for having communicated to Parliament 
the facts contained in that Speech. 
Hon. Gentlemen who may entertain cer- 
tain views as to the omissions or com- 
missions of the Government will be in 
no way debarred at a future time from 
expressing their opinions on the subject. 
The stage of Report upon the Address 
will come up in the natural course of 
events to-morrow, and if any hon. Gen- 
tleman wishes to state his views, then 
he will have an opportunity of doing so ; 
or perhaps he had better adopt the ad- 
vice of the noble Marquess opposite (the 
Marquess of Hartington), and wait until 
he is aware of what the action of the 
Government has been, and until the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has intro- 
duced his Bill. I think that would be 
the most convenient course to follow. 
Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY said, the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland (Mr. J. Lowther) had 
argued as if it was necessary that the 
measure which the Government proposed 
should be carried through all its stages 
until it received the Royal Assent and 
became law, before anything could be 
done to relieve the great distress which 
existed in Ireland. It would, indeed, 
be a poor Executive which could do no- 
thing to prevent the starvation of the 
people until a long and, perhaps, com- 
licated measure had been passed into 
aw. He did not think hon. Members 
need be alarmed at the prospect held out 
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to them that by adjourning the discus- 
sion they were interposing between the 
Irish people and the projected measure 
of relief. He thought the right hon. 
Gentleman himself gave the House very 
good reason why there should be delay 
in the discussion. He seemed to throw 
blame on the hon. Member for Cork (Mr. 
Shaw) because he was ready, at an earlier 
stage of the evening, to give the House 
his views on the subject without waiting 
for the Papers promised by the Govern- 
ment. But his hon. Friend (Mr. Shaw) 
was acting with perfect consistency. 
The hon. Member for Cork was willing 
to go on with the discussion at first, be- 
cause he had not then had the promised 
Papers, and knew nothing of their ex- 
istence; but he had subsequently re- 
ceived them, and he saw that they might, 
perhaps, throw a great deal of new light 
on the matter; therefore, when he saw 
that, it was quite natural that he should 
wish for a little time to fully consider 
them. He did not think much time would 
be lost by the concession which the Go- 
vernment were about to give. The noble 
Lord (the Marquess of Hartington) had 
said it was usual in the House to have 
a general discussion on the Address in 
the first instance. But that was a mere 
piece of ceremonial which he apparently 
thought of more importance than a 
famine threatening a population. He 
thought the Government would act wisely, 
and would lose no time, by granting the 
concession asked to the Irish ,Members; 
and he must say he could not but join 
in the expressions of regret that they 
had not had the assistance of more 
English Members in their efforts to ob- 
tain the slight concession asked from a 
somewhat unwilling Government. 

Mr. SULLIVAN said, the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land (Mr. J. Lowther) had remarked on 
the fact that the Irish Members had not 
waited to learn from the Papers the cir- 
cumstances of the case; but it was a re- 
markable fact that there were some 30 or 
40 Representatives of Ireland who wereso 
ignorant, having used their eyes and ears 
in Ireland for the past five or six months, 
and the Government action had been so 
secret—so impossible to discover—in the 
saving of life, that they were charged 
with ignorance from the Treasury Bench, 
and were told that in some Papers to be 
laid on the Table that every revelation 
would be made. He never heard a more 
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fallacious proposition. If the Govern- 
ment had dealt equitably with the 
famine in Ireland, then their efforts 
must be notorious. If their efforts had 
been efforts of which they knew nothing in 
Ireland, such efforts were a failure; and 
they would have Irish Members forget 
that they were sent there to denounce 
the inaction—the culpable inaction of 
the Government during the past six 
months in Ireland. He was astonished 
to hear the noble Lord the Leader of the 
Opposition say the question of the ad- 
journment of the debate was a minor 
matter. They knew very well what the 
Parliament of England would do if to- 
morrow an enemy were surrounding our 
shores, and threatening a hostile inva- 
sion. Well, there was an enemy already 
invading the shores of Ireland, and one 
which they had historical reason to dread 
—an enemy that had on former occasions 
slain, not 10,000 of their countrymen, as 
in the Battle of Hastings, but an enemy 
that had whitened the soil of Ireland 
with the bones of victims to be counted, 
not by thousands, but by tens and hun- 
dreds of thousands; and they wanted 
Parliament to do in regard to that enemy 
what it would do if an enemy were me- 
nacing its shores with an invasion, and 
not allow it to waste six months in 
allowing that enemy to commit such 
ravages as it had done. They could not 
go to the Castle gates, and create a noise 
in the portals. They had to reserve for 
this occasion the indignation they felt, 
and the accusation they had against the 
Government. They wanted Parliament, 
if it was competent to deal with Irish 
public emergencies, to say that every- 
thing should be suspended until this 
crisis was adequately dealt with, and 
that the Minister who allowed the enemy 
to steal upon us should be adequately 
censured. He had been urged to insist 
upon this matter being brought forward 
at the earliest opportunity; and this 
course was the more necessary in conse- 
quence of the contemptuous indifference 
with which the Government had treated 
the representations addressed to them 
some months ago by three-fourths of the 
Representatives of the Irish people. He 
had a bitter recollection of what took 
place in Ireland in 1846 and 1847. He 
saw it all, and he recollected the scenes 
that occurred with horror and indigna- 
tion. It was said that the Irish nation 
seemed to have forgotten the noble gene- 
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rosity of the English people in 1846-7. 
He had never failed to express in Ire- 
land or in England the gratitude the 
Irish nation should ever remember for 
the individual action of many private 
ladies and gentlemen at that time, and 
had always advised his countrymen to 
be thankful too; but the secret why this 
apparent forgetfulness was general was 
beeause the Irish people saw that the 
wealth of the Government was withheld, 
and that work was thrown upon the inef- 
ficacious agency of private charity which 
the Government themselves should have 
done. In 1846-7, they saw people perish 
in Ireland by hundreds—and in his own 
parish that was so—because they then 
had a Government almost as inactive as 
that now presided over by the Chief Se- 
cretary for Ireland. In 1846 there was 
much circumlocution, but nothing was 
accomplished. They who saw the fear- 
ful slaughter then were alarmed now, as 
they recollected those memories, and 
compared what they saw then with that 
which was happening now before their 
eyes. The Government of itself stood 
condemned. The hon. Member for Cork 
desired to discuss this matter, but was 
not allowed to go on, for the Govern- 
ment told them nothing could be known 
of what they were doing except through 
the Papers on the Table. He (Mr. 
Sullivan) himself felt very strongly on 
this subject, for Irishmen had reason to 
feel very deeply on the matter. They 
did not merely wish to criticize the Go- 
vernment’s good intentions; but they 
wanted to point out the failings of the 
Government. Last Whitsuntide he and 
a few other hon. Members stood up in 
their places in the House and warned 
the Government that this would occur. 
They knew that they were speaking to 
deaf ears. They were charged with ex- 
aggeration, and they were told that they 
were panic-mongers. And now, fore- 
prea and forearmed, what had the 
Government done? Why, there was not 
any part of Ireland in which £10,000 or 
£20,000 had been expended to relieve the 
distress; and yet Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, if many of its panegyrists were to 
be believed, were called the greatest Go- 
vernment in Europe or the world. Let 
them look at the prompt action of the 
French Government in the late case of 
the inundations of the Loire; let them 
remember the vigorous measures taken 
by the Austrian and Hungarian Govern- 
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ments when a great flood distressed their 
country, and compare those instances 
with the inactivity of Her Majesty’s 
Government. This great, magnificent 
Government had done so little in seven 
months, that it could only be discovered 
by a printed Paper pushed across the 


Table. He complained—or, rather, he 
arraigned the Government as guilty be- 
fore Heaven and that House of being the 


cause of the misery, the crimes, and 
disorders in Ireland. He repeated that 
they were guilty of causing the crimes 
and disorder in Ireland by not taking 
the active steps which they ought to 
have done to meet the distress. The 
Government knew of the danger before 
it came, and they could have done seven 
months ago what they proposed to do 
next week. But it was only when the 
voice of passion was heard that the Go- 
vernment began to move. The conduct 
of the Government in this matter taught 
them again the lesson that when the 
Representatives of Ireland tried to urge 
in a reasonable manner the claims and 
necessities of their country on the Go- 
vernment they were ignored, and that it 
was only by the force of passion or de- 
spair that the Government could be got 
to do anything at all. 

Mr. A. MOORE said, there could be 
no doubt of the existence of a deep and 
generous sympathy felt by hon. Mem- 
bers for the distress in Ireland; but he 
really did think that hon. Gentlemen 
near him were placed in a very unplea- 
sant position, this most important ques- 
tion of the condition of Ireland having 
been pushed on until a late hour. The 
whole night had been allowed to pass 
before they could bring the question be- 
fore the House, when they really ought 
to have had the matter fully discussed 
and fully debated. They all knew what 
the Government could do in the case of 
an emergency, and they could do just as 
they pleased. Three years ago the Go- 
vernment, as part of its high-spirited 
foreign policy, spent £4,000,000 for 
the purchase of shares in the Suez 
Canal. There should not have been any 
delay in putting measures for the relief 
of Irish distress into execution. He 
hoped, therefore, that this debate would 
be adjourned until to-morrow night, 
so that immediate steps could be taken. 

Sm HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, it was a pity that, instead of wast- 
ing time in this discussion on the ad- 
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journment, they had not debated the 
Address, and continued it, if necessary, 
to-morrow evening. He rose to answer 
one or two questions which had been 
addressed to the Government by the hon. 
Baronet the Member for Chelsea (Sir 
Charles W. Dilke) in the course of the 
conversation as to their intentions with 
respect to certain Bills. He was able 
to state that the Employers and Work- 
men’s Liability Bill would be introduced 
in the other House and referred to a 
Committee. It was not the intention of 
the Government tore-introduce the Copy- 
right Bill this Session. 


Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 62 ; Noes 
174: Majority 112.—(Div. List, No. 1.) 


Mr. SHEIL then moved the adjourn- 
ment of the House. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That this House do now adjourn.’’— 
(Hr. Sheil.) 


Tae CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER: I presume that this Motion is 
only proposed formally with the view of 
again moving the adjournment of the 
debate. I resisted that Motion, because 
I thought it was rather an occasion for 
acting instead of talking. However, if 
the Motion for the adjournment of the 
House is withdrawn, I will consent to 
the adjournment of the debate. 

Mr. SHAW: I am sorry to say, Sir, 
that I think the division we have just 
taken is a very unfortunate commence- 
ment of the Session ; but it is in no way 
due to the Irish Members. I intended 
to ask the House to adjourn this debate, 
and I privately asked the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer and the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland whether they would agree to 
that course. I left them under the im- 
pression that they would agree to the 
adjournment. If they had said ‘‘ No” 
distinctly, I should not have hesitated to 
have moved my Amendment, with a 
view of partially debating it to-night. 
Therefore, we have to thank the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer for what 
has occurred. The right hon. Gentle- 
man informed us that there were some 
very important Papers which would 
be placed in our hands to-morrow 
morning; and, therefore, I thought that 
they would at once, in consequence, 
agree to an adjournment of the debate. 


[First Night.) 
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As for myself, I may say that I was 

repared to condemn the conduct of the 
Goreriment without having further in- 
formation than we have, and, in fact, I 
took the reference to the Papers which 
are to be produced as an indication that 
the Government were anxious to have 
the debate adjourned. I think I may 
say that I am not in the habit of inter- 
fering unnecessarily in this House, and 
in what I have done in moving my 
Amendment I thought that I was dis- 
charging my duty, and acting in no 
other spirit. I feel that I have been 
placed in a very unpleasant and painful 
position in consequence of the absence 
of the noble Lord the Leader of the 
Opposition. He has gone out of the 
House for some time, and under the 
circumstances I consider it very unusual. 
I believe that this has all arisen in con- 
sequence of want of precision and de- 
cision on the part of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. If the right hon. 
Gentleman had decided at once when 
I asked, I should certainly have resolved 
to go on with the debate to-night. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER: I rise, Sir, to claim the indul- 
gence of the House. I must say I 
cannot understand what the hon. Mem- 
ber for Cork is talking about; but I 
suppose he refers to a few words he 

assed with my right hon. Friend the Chief 
_vaeeertata for Ireland and myself behind 
the Speaker’s Chair. The hon. Member 
intimated his wish to adjourn the de- 
bate, and I replied that the debate could 
not be adjourned, but that the wished- 
for discussion could be entered into on the 
Report on the Address to-morrow, when 
a statement would be made as to the 
plans of the Government. The hon. 
Member did not seem to be contented 
with that, which was all that was said. 
I had certainly never said that I was 
in favour of the adjournment of the 
debate. I am sorry that any misunder- 
standing should have arisen, for I have 
always found the hon. Gentleman 
straightforward in his dealings with 
the House. But{I think that it is 
highly inconvenient that these private 
conversations should be made the sub- 
jects of discussions in the House; be- 
cause the disclosure of them will make 
it difficult for others to take place. What 
I said was, that it would be bettertoagree 
to the Address to-night and discuss the 
condition of Ireland on the Report. If 


Hr. Shaw 
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that had been done we should not have 
lost time, and I could have made my 
statement as to the intentions of the 
Government in moving the Report. I 
now consent to the adjournment of the 
debate, and at its close I shall make the 
reise ates I think it my duty to 
make. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Debate adjourned till To-morrow. 


House adjourned at a quarter 
before Twelve o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Friday, 6th February, 1880. 





MINUTES.]—Sat First in Parliament—The 
Earl of Ashburnham, after the death of his 
father; The Lord Skene (Earl of Fife), after 
the death of his father. 


MEDICAL ACT (1858) AMENDMENT BILL. 
QUESTION. 


Tue Marquess or RIPON wished 
to ask the noble Duke opposite (the 
Duke of Richmond and Gordon), What 
were the intentions of Her Majesty’s 
Government with respect to medical 
legislation this Session ? 

Tue Duxe or RICHMOND anp 
GORDON: A Bill on this subject will 
be introduced in the other House of 
Parliament. A measure on the question 
passed your Lordships’ House last year, 
and the Bill of the present year will be 
referred to the same Committee which 
considered the measure of last year, in 
the hope of our being able to legislate 
on the subject. But, of course, that 
will depend very much on the progress 
of the labours of the Committee. 


House adjourned at a quarter past 
Five o’clock, to Monday next, 
Eleven o’clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Friday, 6th February, 1880. 


MINUTES.]—Sztecr Commrrrez—Standing 
Orders, nominated ; Selection, nominated. 


Pustic Burs—Resolutions in Committee—Ordered 
—First Reading—Colonial Chartered Banking 
Companies * [4]; Partnerships * [26]; Mer- 
chant Shipping (Grain Cargoes)* [27]; Spirits 
in Bond* [42]; Excisable Liquors Traffic 
(Scotland) * [49]; Companies Acts Amend- 
ment * [62]. 


Ordered—First Reading—Relief of Distress (Ire- 
land) [1]; Criminal Code [2]; Bankruptcy 
Law Amendment 3]; Artizans’ and La- 
bourers’ Dwellings mprovement (Scotland) 
Act (1875) Amendment * [5]; County Courts 
6]; Lunacy Law Amendment * [7]; Ulster 

enant Right * [8]; Vaccination * [9] ; Medi- 
cal Act (1858) ‘Amendment * [10]; Law of 
Ejectment Suspension (Ireland) * [11]; Sligo 
Borough (Ireland) * [12]; Intestates Real 
Estate* [13]; Local overnment Areas 
(Commission) * pra Rating of Towns (Ire- 
land) * [15]; Public Health (Ireland) Act 
(1878) Amendment * [16]; Agricultural Hold- 
ings (Scotland) (Warnings to remove)* [17]; 
Married Women’s Property Acts 1870 and 
1874 Amendment * [18]; Political Prisoners * 
19]; Poor Law Guardians (Election by 
allot) ) (Ireland) * ro); Poor Law Guardians 
(Ireland) * [21]; Employers’ Liability for 
Injuries to Servants [22]; Marriage Laws 
Amendment * [23]; Waste Lands (Ireland) * 
[24]; Volunteer Corps (Ireland) * (5); Mu- 
nicipal Franchise (Ireland) fb mployers 
and Workmen Act (1875) tension to Sea- 
men) * [29]; Leases * Ta16 Landlord and 
thar (Ireland) Act (1870) Amendment * 
; Sale of Intoxicating Liquors on Sunday 
Wales) [32]; Local Inquiries (Ireland) * 
fea}; Hypothec Abolition (Scotland) * [34]; 
cclesiastical Dilapidations Act (1871 Amend- 
ment * [35]; Sea Fisheries (Ireland) * [36]; 
Medical Act (1858) Amendment (No. 2) # 
pas Tithe Commutation * [88]; Hours of 
‘olling (Boroughs) * [39] ; Entail and Settle- 
ment * [40]; Blind and Deaf-Mute Chil- 
dren* [41]; Municipal Corporations (Pro- 
ose Qualification Abolition) * or Married 
omen’s Property (Scotland) * ; Landed 
Proprietors (Ireland) * i Bankruptcy 
Act (1869) por A [46] ; Criminal 
Code tito. 2) * [47]; Seed Potatoes (ireland) * is 
[48]; Judicial actors (Scotlan )* [60]; 
Ancient Monuments * [51]; Sale of Intoxi- 
cating Liquors on Sunday ® [53]; Registra- 
tion of Voters (Ireland) * eee ; County In- 
firmaries (Ireland) * [55 irths and Deaths 
Registration (ireland) ” '66] ; ; Em loyers’ 
Liability (Railway Servants)* [57]; Per- 
petuity Leases (Ireland) * [58]. 
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—_—o Qo 


INDIA—DESPATOH OF 1869—“ THE 
EMPRESS OF INDIA.” 


Se H. DRUMMOND WOLFF 
asked the Under Secretary of State for 
India, Whether there exists in the ar- 
chives of the India Office a telegraphic 
despatch transmitted to India in 1869, 
on the responsibility of the Secretary of 
State, the Duke of Argyll, for commu- 
nication to the Ameer of Cabul, in 
which, amongst other titles, Her Majesty 
the Queen is designated as Empress of 
India; and, if so, whether the Govern- 
ment are prepared to lay a Copy of such 
despatch upon the Table ? 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: Sir, the cir- 
cumstances in which this telegram was 
sent were these: After the conclusion of 
the conference with Lord Mayo in 1869, 
it was decided to send a friendly mes- 
sage to the Ameer, Shere Ali, in answer 
to one received from him addressed to 
Her Majesty. A telegram was accord- 
ingly prepared by the Political Depart- 
ment at the India Office, and submitted 
to the Secretary of State for India. The 
telegram was headed ‘‘ From the Queen 
of England,” which the Duke of Argyll 
altered—apparently in his own hand- 
writing—to ‘‘ the Queen of Great Britain 
and Ireland and Empress of India,” and 
in that form it was sent to the Ameer. 
There can be no objection to producing 
the telegram, if it is thought worth 
while to do so. 

Sm H. DRUMMOND. WOLFF ex- 
pressed a wish that the telegram should 
be presented to the House in fac simile. 
[ Laughter. ] 


AFGHANISTAN—NEGOTIATIONS 
BETWEEN RUSSIA AND THE AMEER | 


Mr. ASHBURY asked the Under 
Secretary of State for India, Whether 
Her Majesty’s Government has received 
any communication from the Indian 
Government to the effect that official or 
other documents were found in Cabul, or 
elsewhere, indicating that the Russian 
Government, or its agents, had opened 
negotiations with the late Ameer 
Shere Ali, or Yakoob Khan, prejudicial 
to the interests of British India, and in 
contravention of the documentary under- 
standings between the two Governments 
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that Afghanistan was beyond the sphere 
of Russian interests or designs? — 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: Sir, in answer 
to the Question of my hon. Friend, and 
also in answer to a similar Question of 
which Notice has been given on this 
subject by my hon. Friend the Member 
for Guildford (Mr. Onslow), I have to 
say that it is true that certain Russian 
Correspondence has been discovered at 
Cabul, and is now in the possession of 
Her Majesty’s Government. It is not, 
as my hon. Friend will have observed, 
included in the Papers circulated this 
morning; and Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, after very careful consideration, 
have come to the conclusion that it 
would not at present be to the interest 
of the Public Service to produce that 
Correspondence, or to give any informa- 
tion as to its contents. 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE said, 
after what occurred yesterday, he would 
not ask the Under Secretary of State 
for India whether the Government were 
in possession of information which would 
show the total number of Afghans exe- 
cuted by Her Majesty’s Forces since the 
beginning of October last, and the 
charges on which they were executed ; 
but he should like to know when the 
Report stated to be on its way from Sir 
Frederick Roberts might be expected to 
be received ? 

Mr. E. STANHOPE, in reply, said, he 
could give no definite information on the 
subject. It might arrive by any mail. 


AFGHANISTAN—THE TREATY OF 
GANDAMAK. 


Str ALEXANDER GORDON asked 
the Under Secretary of State for India, 
Whether he will now lay upon the Table 
of the House a Copy of the Schedule 
annexed to the Treaty of Peace con- 
cluded at Gandamak on the 26th May 
1879, omitted from the Paper laid before 
Parliament on the 1st July 1879; and, 
whether he will lay upon the Table of 
the House a sketch map showing the 
limits of the districts assigned to the 
British Government for protection and 
administrative control, as defined in the 
schedule above mentioned ? 

Mz. E. STANHOPE: Sir, we have 
not received the Schedule in question 
from India. The House will probably 
recollect that the precise limits of the 
districts assigned to the British Govern- 


Mr. Ashbury 
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ment for protection and administrative 
control were to be defined by a Com- 
mission; but from the unfortunate 
events of September last it is very pro- 
bable that the work has not been com- 
pleted; but as soon as a sketch map 
showing the limits can be laid upon the 
Table I shall be happy to do it. As to 
the Schedule, I am not quite sure whe- 
ther it has been actually prepared, be- 
cause it depended upon the limits fixed 
by the Boundary Commission. 


MERCANTILE MARINE— LIGHTS ON 
FISHING VESSELS AT SEA. 


Sirr EDWARD WATKIN asked the 
President of the Board of Trade, Whe- 
ther the Board of Trade have considered 
the memorials presented to them from 
the fishing interests of Folkestone, 
Great Grimsby, Great Yarmouth, and 
other ports, conplaining of the proposed 
regulations of the Board as respects 
lights to be enforced upon the owners 
of fishing vessels at sea; and, whether 
the recommendations of the memorials 
will be complied with; or, if not, whether 
it will be proposed to remit the subject 
to the investigation of a Select Com- 
mittee of the House ? 

Mr. J. G. TALBOT: Sir, my noble 
Friend the President of the Board of 
Trade has very carefully considered the 
Memorials referred to, as well as other 
similar Memorials from other places, 
and upon receiving them at once ap- 
pointed Commissioners to visit certain 
ports, confer with the parties interested, 
and investigate and report upon the 
whole subject. That Report has not yet 
been received, but is, I understand, in 
a very forward state. Until it has been 
received and considered, it would not be 
possible to give a more definite answer 
to the Question of the hon. Member. 


APPOINTMENT OF THE REGISTRAR 
GENERAL—DR. FARR. 


Mr. ANDERSON asked the President 
of the Local Government Board, why, in 
filling the office of Chief Registrar, the 
forty-two years’ services of Dr. Farr 
were ignored, and the public deprived 
of his aid in the new census ? 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH: Sir, Iunder- 
stand from the Prime Minister, whose 
duty it was to advise the Crown in re- 
gard to this office—the office, that is, 
of Registrar General, not ‘‘ Chief Re- 

















gistrar,”’ as stated in the Question—that 
he was satisfied that the state of Dr. 
Farr’s health was alone sufficient to 
render it inexpedient to appoint him to 
any arduous and laborious post. 

Mr. ANDERSON: AsI do not con- 
sider that answer of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman quite satisfactory, I beg to give 
Notice that I will take an early oppor- 
tunity of bringing the subject under the 
notice of the House. 


AFRICA (WEST)—THE GOLD COAST. 


Mr. ANDERSON asked the Secretary 
of State for the Colonies, If it be true 
that the Governor of the Gold Coast has 
been acquiring, or endeavouring to ac- 
quire, territory from native kings or 
chiefs by offers of money and rum, and 
if his proceedings have been sanctioned 
by Her Majesty’s Government ? 

Str MICHAEL HICKS-BEAOH: Sir, 
I will endeavour to state what has ac- 
tually occurred in regard to this matter. 
There is a point just outside the existing 
limits of the Gold Coast, where the head 
of the lagoon that affords water com- 
munication with the interior of the Pro- 
tectorate approaches very near to the 
sea-shore. It was found that smuggling 
stations had been for some time estab- 
lished at that point, and the result was 
a very considerable loss to the revenues 
of the Colony, which, as the hon. Mem- 
ber is doubtless aware, are mainly de- 
rived from Customs’ duties. The Go- 
vernor of the Gold Coast was, therefore, 
directed to negotiate with the Chiefs and 
people of the district, with the view of 
including it within the Colony. He has 
obtained agreements from them to this 
effect, which are now under the con- 
sideration of Her Majesty’s Government, 
the terms on which the cession is pro- 
posed to be made being an annual pay- 
ment of about £325, and liberty to im- 
port a certain quantity of spirits free of 
duty. The whole extent of territory ceded 
is about five or six miles in length, and 
from one mile to two miles in breadth. 


CHINA—THE CHEEFOO CONVENTION. 


Mr. MARK STEWART asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, If the trade clauses of the 
Cheefoo Oonvention have yet been rati- 
fied ; if any communication has been re- 
ceived from Sir Thomas Wade as to the 
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and, if he will lay the Pa upon the 
Table of the ome ? ig 

Mr. BOURKE: Sir, negotiations are 
going on between Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment and the Chinese Government 
upon this subject. We have received 
several communications lately from Sir 
Thomas Wade. The negotiations are 
not yet completed, and, of course, until 
they are completed, it would be prema- 
ture to state their purport to the House. 


RELIEF OF DISTRESS (IRELAND)—THE 
LONGFORD UNION. 


Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY asked the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, Whether 
the Longford Board of Guardians ap- 

lied early in last December to the Local 

overnment Board for Ireland to have 
Longford Union included in the Sche- 
dule of Unions in which loans were 
offered to landowners on special terms, 
stating that employment would be ne- 
cessary to prevent distress, and that the 
landowners of the union were willing to 
provide the employment if afforded the 
special facilities for borrowing ; whether 
the Local Government Board refused 
this application, several proposals from 
landowners for loans being then actually 
before the Board of Works; whether 
the guardians repeated their applica- 
tion, advising the Board that distress 
was increasing and would soon become 
serious; whether the application being 
again refused the guardians addressed 
a remonstrance to the Local Government 
Board and sent a memorial to the Lord 
Lieutenant ; whether since the last re- 
jection of the application severe distress 
has been reported from several districts 
in the Longford Union; whether this 
distress and the consequent necessity for 
demands on public charity might have 
been prevented if the application of the 
guardians had been complied with at 
first; whether the Scheduled Unions are 
not chiefly those in which meetings in 
favour of land reform have been held; 
and, if he would state why relief has 
not been afforded to Longford ? 

Mr. J. LOWTHER: Sir, I saw the 
hon. Member’s Question only this morn- 
ing, and have not, therefore, been able 
to refer to the authorities for the infor- 
mation which is necessary in order to 
answer it properly, so that I fear I may 
be unable to answer it quite in the terms 
in which it is put. But I remember 
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that the Longford Union did make ap- 

lication to be added to the Schedule of 
Catone in which loans were offered to 
landowners. This Memorial was, ac- 
cording to the usual practice, referred 
to the Inspector of the district by the 
Local Government Board, and, acting 
on his recommendation, the applica- 
tion was refused, the Local Government 
Board being of opinion that there was 
no exceptional distress in the district to 
warrant it. The Guardians did repeat 
the application. I understand, also, that 
a further application was made direct to 
the Lord Lieutenant, who, after a careful 
consideration of the subject by the Irish 
Government, returned an answer to the 
Memorial. The hon. Gentleman asks me 
later on whether severe distress has been 
reported from several districts in the 
Longford Union since the last rejection 
ofthe application. Representations have 
been made from time to time of the pre- 
valence of distress in that and other 
Unions, and those representations have 
been, in accordance with the general 
practice, referred by the Local Govern- 
ment Board to the local authorities. 
The hon. Member asks me further whe- 
ther the Scheduled Unions are not chiefly 
those in which meetings in favour of 
land reform have been held. I believe 
it to be the case that the promoters of 
meetings on the subject of land tenure 
have very generally called them in dis- 
tricts which, on account of the distress 
prevailing in them, have been added to 
the Schedule; but I need scarcely say 
that the action of the Government was 
in no way influenced by the proceedings 
of those or any other meetings. 


RELIEF OF DISTRESS (IRELAND)— 
THE PAPERS. 


Tue O'DONOGHUE: May I ask the 
right hon. Gentleman, When the Papers 
on the Irish distress, which were so 
freely promised last night, will be in 
the hands of hon. Members ? 

Mx. J. LOWTHER: I believe the 
utmost despatch has been used with re- 
gard to these Papers. They are, how- 
ever, in the Department of the Trea- 
sury, and not in my own; but I under- 
stand that an arrangement has been 
made by which hon. Gentlemen shall 
have them this evening, though in the 
ordinary course of things they would 
not be distributed until to-morrow. 


Mr. J. Lowther 
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GREECE—THE PAPERS. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN asked, When 
the Greek Papers, promised yesterday, 
would be in the hands of hon. Members ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER, in reply, said, he could not an- 
swer off-hand, as the Question was 
connected with the Foreign Office, and 
not with his Department; but he under- 
stood that the Papers would be ready 
very soon. 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 


—>0o— 


ADDRESS IN ANSWER TO HER 
MAJESTY’S MOST GRACIOUS SPEECH. 
ADJOURNED DEBATE. [SECOND NIGHT. ] 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Question [5th February. ]— 


[See page 69. ] 
Question again proposed. 
Debate resumed. 


Mr. REDMOND said, that as tho 
Forms of the House precluded the hon. 
Member for the county of Cork (Mr. 
Shaw) from moving the Amendment to 
the Address of which he gave Notice 
last night, he rose to move it in the hon. 
Member’s place. That Amendment con- 
tained two distinct charges against the 
Government. One was, that although 
they received timely and ample notice of 
what was about to happen they failed to 
take adequate measures for the relief of 
the distress which most unquestionably 
existed among a large proportion of the 
population in many parts of Ireland, 
bringing the people, in many cases, to 
the very verge of starvation. The other 
charge was that they had not indicated 
any intention to deal with the system of 
land tenure in Ireland, which was be- 
lieved to be at the root of the constantly 
recurring disaffection and distress. With 
regard to the last charge, there was no 
dispute or question as to the fact. The 
Government did not profess any inten- 
tion to deal with the system of land 
tenure in Ireland, and so deeply im- 
pressed were the Irish Members with 
the paramount necessity for such action 
that that consideration alone would 
amply justify in their minds the Amend- 
ment of which Notice had been given 
by the hon. Member for Oork. They 
felt it incumbent upon them to take 
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every opportunity of protesting in the 
strongest manner in their power against 
the neglect of the responsible Ministers 
. of this country to take cognizance 
of public opinion in Ireland. They 
strongly protested against the system of 
government which was carried on, not 
in recognition of, but entirely ignoring, 
the demands which were made from one 
end of the country to the other. It was 
utterly impossible that the system of 
land tenure which prevailed at the pre- 
sent moment, and which, rightly or 
wrongly, was considered to be at the 
root of all the evils resulting from con- 
stantly recurring distress in Ireland, 
could remain unchanged. Justice might 
be done to the tenant, security of the hold- 
ing might be obtained for him, without 
the violation of any principle of right, 
and without inflicting any injury or 
hardship upon any landlord or owner 
of property in Ireland. He thought 
it right to warn the House and the 
Government that if they made no at- 
tempt to arrive at a reasonable and 
practical solution of this question, other 
attempts, based, perhaps, upon extrava- 
gant and revolutionary theories, would 
be made, and the result would be that 
when the Government should at last be 
compelled to take action they would find 
themselves very much embarrassed. The 
blame for this would rest entirely upon 
the Government themselves for, having 
constantly ignored the constitutional ex- 
pression of the grievances of the people 
of Ireland. There had been no revolu- 
tionary proposals that had not been be- 
gotten of despair of constitutional re- 
forms. If a Communist propaganda 
should be established in Ireland, which 
he hoped would never be the case, it 
would be due, not to constitutional agi- 
tation for constitutional rights, but to 
unconstitutional neglect and ignoring of 
the public opinion of the country. It 
was possible that the Government and 
the majority of this House did not feel 
the reality of the discontent; but they 
must know that of the 600,000 tenant 
farmers in Ireland 500,000 were con- 
vinced that all their misfortunes, and 
the famine, and distress were due to the 
system of tenure of land. But the Go- 
vernment and this House turned away 
their eyes and shut their ears, and what 
was the consequence? So long as that 
was the case, the Government could not 
anticipate anything else but continued 
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discontent and an utter want of sympathy 
with the people. The one hope for the 
future welfare of the Irish people was 
that the time would come when the ob- 
jects and feelings of the Imperial Go- 
vernment ott inharmony with those 
of the people whom they governed. The 
Government were doing nothing to bring 
about that; and om every occasion on 
which they could the Irish Members 
would protest against a line of policy 
which was inconsistent with the tran- 
quillity, the prosperity, and the best in- 
terests both of Ireland and of the whole 
Empire. With regard to the first part of 
the Amendment he would make only a 
few observations. Like every Member of 
that House, he expected that they should 
have received the Papers promised by 
the Government the night before; but 
they had not received those Papers. 
The Government said that they had 
done everything necessary, and that they 
had taken all the measures which were 
required to meet the emergency; but 
the reply to that was the terrible con- 
dition of Ireland, and accounts which 
they received from all quarters of the 
state of affairs bordering on famine. 
Men and women had already died for 
want of food within the last few weeks, 
and many others had entered into the 
initial stages of the horrible disease of 
famine. The condition of Ireland was 
well known, not only from Inspectors 
and local authorities, but they had re- 
ceived reports from newspaper corre- 
spondents and from the relief commit- 
tees all over the country. It was no 
use to rely solely on the reports of In- 
spectors, and ignore other sources of 
information. Then what were the Go- 
vernment measures which had been so 
much spoken of? At an early stage 
they recommended the Board of Works to 
make advances to landowners and others 
for the purpose of making improvements. 
Well, that wasa failure. He should like 
to know how many people had really 
been employed by means of these loans 
in the worst districts of the country, and 
he should like to see how many people 
had been saved from starvation by the 
action of the Government? The Board 
of Guardians had been directed to lay in 
stores of food and fuel; but he should 
like to know whether those stores had 
been distributed? He did not know of 
a single Union that had distributed re- 





lief in kind; but he knew this—that but 
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for the great charity of private indi- 
viduals thousands of people would have 
starved. He should likealsoto know what 
had been the result of the other measures 
about which so much had been said? The 
fact was that they knew nothing about 
what the Government had done. They 
only knew that there was great distress in 
Ireland, and that the destitution of the 

eople was of the most awful character. 
The only relief that had been given was 
from the hands of relief committees, and 
not from the Government. It appeared 
to him that the part the Government 
had taken was like that of a medical 
officer who stood over a man being 
flogged to stay the punishment when 
the last limit had been reached. He 
would not further detain the House, and 
he would simply move the Amendment 
of which Notice had been given by his 
hon. Friend the Member for Oork. 

Tuz O’GORMAN MAHON seconded 
the Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, 

At the end of the Question, to add the words, 
“We also think it right to represent to Your 
Majesty that Your Majesty’s Sookenmaics al- 
though in possession of timely warning and 
information, have not taken adequate steps to 
meet promptly and efficaciously the severe dis- 
tress now existing and increasing in Ireland; 
and we are of opinion that, in order to avert 
the horrors of famine from a wide area in that 
Country, the most vigorous measures are imme- 
diately necessary ; and we are further of opinion 
that it is essential to the peace and prosperity 
of Ireland to legislate at once and in a compre- 
hensive manner on these questions; and we 
humbly assure Your Majesty that we shall 
regard it as the duty of Parliament, on the 
earliest opportunity, to consider the necessary 
measures . the purpose, more urgently the 
tenure of land, the neglect of which by Parlia- 
ment has been the true cause of constantly 
recurring dissatisfaction and distress in Ire- 
land.”’—(Mr. Redmond.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there added.” 


Mr. SHAW said, he hoped the House 
would allow him to express his regret 
that any misunderstanding should have 
taken place between the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer and himself as to the ad- 
journment of the debate on the previous 
day. He was quite willing to admit that it 
might have been his fault; but he had 
been so much lately in the London fogs 
that it took a few days to clear his in- 
tellect. He was sure that the noble Lord 
the Leader of the Opposition would not 
consider that any discourtesy had been 
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intended when he (Mr. Shaw) attempted 
to interpose between the noble Lord and 
the House. He believed thatit was the 
ancient practice to move Amendments 
on the Raleens much more frequently 
than now. He did not see any consti- 
tutional or any other reason why that 
practice should not be continued. Of 
course, there could be no objection to 
a general conversation on political ques- 
tions, provided there was not before 
the House an Amendment of a very 
serious nature; and it had occurred to 
some of them that, as a Notice had been 
given of an Amendment on a subject 
of proming importance—namely, Irish 
distress—the noble Lord (the Marquess 
of Hartington) might have given way 
and allowed them to have the precedence. 
But the noble Lord had no doubt acted 
according to the usual practice of the 
House, and he might say for himself 
and his Friends that they had nothing 
at all to complain of. The noble Lord 
occupied very nearly as difficult a position 
in the House as he did himself; and he 
might be excused for saying that the 
noble Lord always performed his duties 
with the greatest ability and the greatest 
moderation. The hon.Member for Belfast 
(Mr. J. P. Corry), in seconding the Ad- 
dresslastnight, had paid him some passing 
compliments. The hon. Gentleman said 
that no one out of a lunatic asylum would 
invest money in the South and West of 
Ireland. Well, he supposed he might 
regard himself as an occasionally sane 
man. Yet all the money he possessed 
was invested in the South of Ireland ; 
and he had no hesitation in saying that 
if he had five times as much he would 
go into business and invest it in land in 
that country, where capital was just as 
safe and as remunerative as in England. 
Manufacturing industry in Cork did just 
as badly in bad times and as well in good 
times as it did in Belfast, and there had 
not been the slightest difficulty with the 
workpeople. He had been engaged in 
industrial works in Cork and the west 
of the county, where a large number of 
hands, the sons of small farmers, were 
employed, and those works had been 
carried on just as successfully as in this 
country, and without any difference with 
the men. He said, without hesitation, 
that in proportion to their population 
there was just as much local money em- 
barked in trade and industry in Cork and 
in Dublin as in Belfast. The Belfast 
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le thought very highly of them- 
Soea. But hae oor othe places 
besides Belfast. The annual value of 
the entire linen trade of Ireland was 
£8,000,000, whilst the value of the 
manufactures of the parish of Halifax, in 
Yorkshire, was £13,000,000. Therefore, 
the people of Belfast should not be so 
bumptious. In the North of Ireland, 
however, they had different Land Laws 
from those in other parts of the country. 
The tenants had security, and their sav- 
ings went into the banks, thus encourag- 
ing industry. Tenant right was the foun- 
dation of the prosperity of Ulster. Insome 
of the organs of the Press he had seen 
an account of an interview between the 
Prime Minister and one of his followers, 
where the foreign policy of the Govern- 
ment was fully wisn 1 and he thought 
that must have referred to the hon. 
Member for Belfast (Mr. J. P. Corry). 
The words which that hon. Member used 
last night were almost identical with 
those which fell from the Prime Mi- 
nister on the same evening in ‘‘ another 
place,” and evidently the two personages 
must have laid their heads together. 
He could imagine their devising for 
the next General Election the cry of 
“‘ Disraeli and Corry, and the integrity 
of the Empire!” He himself, speaking 
at a meeting in Dublin a few weeks ago, 
made a bad joke about taking out a 
linch-pin—a joke so bad, that the news- 
a ar in this country absolutely thought 

© was serious, and some remarks on it 
appeared in a leading article next day. 
Well, he had happened to walk to the 
lace of meeting with a Belfast man, and 

it was impossible for him, after such an 
experience as that, to make a good joke. 
Turning, however, to the Papers about 
to be produced by the Government, it 
was unfortunate that they were not in the 
hands of hon. Members. He hadexpected 
to receive them that morning. But the 
Amendments which had been moved and 
seconded condemned the Government, 
not for what they were going to do in the 
future, but for what they had not done 
in the past. It would be extraordinary 
if they had done anything wonderful in 
regard to carrying out works to relieve 
distress in Ireland, and yet that the 
whole community should never have 
heard of it. He complained that the 
Government had had timely warning of 
the distress which was coming upon the 
people of Ireland. The last est 
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was exceptionally bad ; there was a de- 
ficiency in the crops, the crops did not 
ripen, and fuel as well as food failed. 
All that could not but entail the severest 
distress in many parts of the country 


on the small farmers with 10 or 15 acres.* 


Even the larger farmers had been work- 
ing against three or four bad years, 
which, of course, took away their savings 
and swept off the means they had laid 
up. It was, therefore, absolutely cer- 
tain that there would be great distress 
in. the winter. The Government, with 
its various sources of information, must 
have known everything which those who 
lived in the country knew, and known 
it a great deal better, because its infor- 
mation was not confined to particular 
districts. In October the Govern- 
ment Board sent out Inspectors, who 
visited the different Poor con Unions; 
and on the 8th of October he believed 
that Board sent to the Government an 
official statement as to the state of the 
country, distinctly showing that the dis- 
tress would be wide-spread. After that 
the Roman Catholic Bishops—interested 
in the temporal as well as the spiritual 
welfare of their flocks, and possessing the 
very best means of information—waited 
on the Lord Lieutenant and laid the state 
of the country before his Excellency. The 
reception given to that deputation was, 
he understood, anything but satisfactory. 
After that Memorials went in from al- 
most every Poor Law Union and Cor- 

ration calling the attention of the 

overnment to the imminent distress. 
Seventy Members of Parliament also 
signed a Memorial to the Prime Minister 
asking that, if necessary, Parliament 
should be summoned to give the Execu- 
tive full power to meet the emergency. 
No answer was given to that Memorial. 
In fact, the noble Earl rather scoffed at 
the Irish distress before the citizens of 
London, when he met them at a great 
dinner party. Well, then, it could not 
be said that the Government had no no- 
tice of the serious state of the country. 
Now, he wanted to know what they had 
done? He should be very glad if the 
Papers about to be produced showed 
that the Government had honestly done 
their duty, and that the present Amend- 
ment might be withdrawn. No man 
living in the country but wished to see 
the Government do its duty, as it was 
bound to do, towards the people. It was 
in that spirit that all those Memorials 
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had been presented. Their purport 
was that money should not be given in 
alms, that nothing should be done to 
pauperize the people—they had had 
enough of that ; but that money should 
be expended in some way for employ- 
ing them on useful reproductive works. 
The Government in November issued 
a Circular to the Poor Law Boards, di- 
recting them to take steps for cleansing 
the poorhouses and for providing plenty 
of blankets. Now, heventured to say that 
was not enough, as far as the Poor Law 
system was concerned, or anything like 
enough. They ought to have directed 
the Poor Law Board that in case there 
was anything like real distress it should 
at once be promptly relieved. They 
might very safely trust the Guardians in 
Erclund not to do too much in that direc- 
tion, for the Guardians in Ireland were 
generally land owners and land occu- 
piers, and they looked very carefully 
after the rates. Therefore, the Govern- 
ment might be quite sure they might 
trust the Guardians not to go too far. 
He believed that when the distress 
occurred in Lancashire those who repre- 
sented the Government there did not 
hesitate at once to go beyond the law, 
and did all they could to keep the poor 
people out of the workhouse. No greater 
calamity could befall a poor man than to 
allow him to become, even temporarily, 
and in exceptional cases, a pauper. 
Therefore, a wise and paternal Govern- 
ment should strain every nerve to pre- 
vent anything like this happening. 
There was a case in Sligo in which a 
Board of Guardians had been told that 
over 100 persons were absolutely starving, 
and they at once, without thinking of 
the law, ordered relief; but they were 
promptly prohibited by the Local Govern- 
ment Board, and probably the money ex- 
pended, pending the arrival of the order, 
they had had to pay out of their own 
pockets. The next thing the Govern- 
ment did was to issue a Circular saying 
they would advance money to gentle- 
men who wished to drain their land, 
and that Circular met with general satis- 
faction; but when they saw the order 
they found it was nothing at all. The 
only advantage offered by that Circular 
was that interest would be postponed for 
two years, and that the time of repay- 
ment of the loan would be extended a 
little. The interest would be added to 
the principal, and probably interest 
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upon interest would be added; but the 
landlords in Ireland could not be induced 
to take much money on those terms. 
TheGovernment on the 12th of January, 
finding the thing hang fire, issued another 
Circular, in which they did offer substan- 
tial advantages, offering money at 1 per 
cent interest. If this offer had been 
made in the first instance, there would 
have been an amount of employment in 
the whole West and South of Ireland 
that would have met almost the entire 
case. Of course, there would still have 
been plenty of room for charity in a 
“ee country like Ireland. For himself, 

e had no hesitation in offering his 
meed of praise to the Duchess of Marl- 
borough and the Lord Mayor of Dublin 
for their great exertions in the matter 
of private benevolence. There could 
be no question that the idea that 
this lady had any political motive in 
organizing or distributing her fund was 
perfectly absurd. But he was wrong 
—he believed, after all, she had a 
political motive. She must have been 
so disgusted with the shilly-shallying 
of the Government, with the evidence 
of indecision which she witnessed every 
day, with the official red-tapeism and 
eternal letter-writing, with the frequent 
journeys of the Chief Secretary between 
Dublin and London, that she said to 
herself ‘‘ I will do my duty at all events.” 
The Government had not acted in 
time in making advances to the country 
gentlemen in Ireland. They might also 
have gone somewhat further. The law 
in Ireland only allowed advances for 
drainage to be made to owners of land 
or tenants with more than 40 years’ 
lease torun. He (Mr. Shaw) had made 
a suggestion to the Government which 
he was now almost sorry he had done. 
It so much shocked the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land that he was afraid it might have 
injured his health. He had proposed 
that advances should be made to tenants 
to enable them to drain their own lands, 
where notice was first given to the land- 
lords, and they did not object. His 
reason for this proposition was that, un- 
fortunately, in Ireland there was a large 
percentage of absentee landlords, and 
also a number of gentlemen who did 
not feel themselves called upon to make 
great exertions for the employment of 
the people. There were hundreds and 
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improveable land that the tenants, if 
they could borrow the money, would 
themselves drain, and soon double its 
value. The money would be just as 
safe as in any other case. Indeed, in 
almost every instance, the interest of 
the money advanced was paid by the 
tenant. But the Government would not 
entertain this proposal. He had re- 
ceived a letter from one of the most 
respectable and influential country gen- 
tlemen in his own county, who had 
been for many years a Chairman of a 
Board, and who was, moreover, a good 
Conservative. That gentleman gave a 
most deplorable account of pout mn 
in his district. They were small farm 
labourers and had now consumed almost 
all their food. The farmers paid them 
some 3s. a-week and gave them houses 
—such as they were—the liberty to cut 
fire-wood, and land on which to culti- 
vate their potatoes. All the produce of 
that land had been consumed, and hun- 
dreds of families in that district were 
living, or rather starving, on 3s. a-week. 
Starvation was a gradual process that 
went on for months. It was going on 
now, and the hand of the paternal Go- 
vernment had not yet been stretched out 
to relieve in any effectual way. He 
knew that in his own parish in the 
country there were some 80 farm labour- 
ers, 40 of whom were almost helpless 
and dependent upon casual employment, 
which was scarce — as no money 
was in circulation and the farmers could 
hardly pay their own way. He hoped 
the Government would even now take 
prompt measures to remedy this state of 
things. They ought at once to issue in- 
structions to the Poor Law Guardians 
to give out-door relief without insisting 
upon the observance of the law in its 
present state. A Bill of Indemnity 
could be brought in afterwards, and it 
would be passed by the House without 
the slightest trouble. This, further, 
ought to be the settled state of the law. 
There were districts in Ireland where 
poverty occurred when it did not occur 
in other districts. An immense number 
round the coasts were engaged in fish- 
ing, and often for weeks together they 
were in a state of destitution. There 
ought to be a power in the Local Go- 
vernment Board to enable such assist- 
ance to be given to these people as 
would prevent them being driven into 
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issued a Circular to provide for the hold- 
ing of special sessions through the 
country in order to carry on relief works. 
He believed this course to be a danger- 
ous one. Many of them remembered 
the famine of 1846-7, and the amount 
of money that was thrown away then 
upon works. It had demoralized the 
people for years after. They did not 
want to see that kind of thing repeated. 
No doubt landlords would scarcely be 
able, even with the help of the Poor 
Law, to give the people all the work 
that was required. But why should 
these sessions not have power to do 
some useful works, such as the making 
of railways, the deepening of harbours, 
or such like things? It would be replied 
that. these matters were best left to 
private enterprize. That language was 
good for England and Scotland, where 
there was so much money that the 
people did not know what to do with it; 
but the case was different with poverty- 
stricken Ireland. It ought to be per- 
mitted to these sessions, wherever it 
could be shown that useful and produc- 
tive work was to be done, that they 
should apply for it, and then borrow the 
money to carry it on. He had also to 
complain that although they were pro- 
mised that red-tape was to be burned, 
upon this occasion it had not been 
burned. Gentlemen complained to him 
that they had as much difficulty as ever 
in getting their applications for loans 
passed through the Board of Works. He 
did not want the Government to lose a 
shilling ; but they might easily do much 
to facilitate the granting of loans. He 
should not trouble the House by enter- 
ing at length into the question raised by 
the Amendment as to the permanent 
sources of distress ; but he must say that 
he felt, as one who had always lived in 
Ireland, that it was an intolerable thing, 
in the most prominent degree discredit- 
able to England, a fact of which England 
ought to be ashamed, that in Ireland, a 
country at their very door, the state of 
things was such that a large proportion 
of the people were suffering from famine. 
Was this what English statesmanship 
had achieved? Was it possibly true 
that within immediate reach of that as- 
semblage of English Gentlemen, states- 
men and merchants, a whole people 
were in such a state that a few bad har- 
vests left them a prey to famine? If 
this were so, it was a disgrace. It would 
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be said that it was the fault of the 
people of whom he spoke. The hon. 
Member for Belfast said it was to be 
attributed to the agitators.. There never 
was an agitator yet who had power ex- 
cept springing from real grievances and 
wrongs; and if he were given the power to 
tell one of the largest meetings in Ireland 
that the English Government had deter- 
mined to act, without prejudice, justly 
and fairly, he would engage to put down 
agitation. But the course of Irish affairs 
was this. First, there was great want, 
then followed excitement and disturb- 
ance, and this was followed by coercion. 
The Government had been trying, and 
in many cases honestly, to grapple with 
these evils ; but it occurred to him—and 
this was one of the principal meanings 
of the existence of Home Rulers asa 
Party—that the Government of England 
very often had much more in their minds 
their own Party complications than the 
real grievances of Ireland. History was 
repeating itself. The former Irish Famine 
was made an excuse for carrying out a 
great political problem affecting the 
whole of the Empire. At the present 
moment the great political Party opposite 
was trying to blacken that on the side 
on which he sat, with an eye to the next 
General Election, and were careless as 
to the existing famine in Ireland. They 
were determined to put a stop to this 
without giving the slightest offence to 
any Party or to the English people. 
They would endeavour, as far as they 
could, constitutionally and fairly, to 
force on the minds of the Members of 
the House the real state of Ireland, and 
to bring about an improvement in the 
present state of things. The problem 
was great and difficult; but it was not 
insuperable. It was one on which, if a 
statesman undertook it honestly and 
‘justly, he would have the entire appro- 
ation of the whole of the Irish people. 
It might, perhaps, appear unseemly 
that they should interpose in this way 
between Her Majesty and the Address 
to be presented; but they had been 
taught lately that the Sovereign was to 
be a real factor in the political Consti- 
tution. Thus, then, they came to the 
Sovereign, to whom he professed nothing 
but the most complete loyalty, and 
asked for a full consideration of their 
grievances. The Government had been 
putting on her brow an Imperial diadem 
while her subjects in Ireland were dying 
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and starving—a state into which they 
had fallen by the injustice of the laws, 
which laws they now asked to be re- 
medied. A Resolution had been placed 
on the books of the House, pledging 
Parliament to an amendment of the 
Land Laws; but the Government had 
never thought it worth while to take a 
step in that direction. They had en- 
deavoured to impress on the House 
the necessity of extending to the South 
and West of Ireland the same law which 
existed in the North, and which had 
made the North of Ireland what it was. 
This the Chief Secretary for Ireland had 
not thought it beneath his position to 
describe as Communism. How could 
they go to the people of Ireland and say 
the Government meant to do anything 
permanently useful in this direction? 
The present Government had the power 
to do much, but he had not the slightest 
hope from them, owing to the tenour 
of the passage in the Queen’s Speech, 
which simply meant that they intended 
to do nothing ; and, in fact, he believed 
that the Irish Government was not con- 
trolled by enlightened English opinion, 
but by the narrow-minded opinion of 
the people of the North of Ireland, and 
that this was the main factor in the 
government of Ireland. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or roz EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, I rise immediately after the 
hon. Member for Cork principally to say 
that I have no fault to find; but, on the 
contrary, I think that he is entirely 
within his right, and is to be commended 
for taking the earliest opportunity of 
drawing the attention of the House to 
the question which he has brought be- 
fore them. And I am not at all pre- 
pared or disposed to take exception to 
the spirit in which he has addressed to 
us the remarks he has made upon what 
he supposes to be the negligence or want 
of foresight on the part of Her Majesty’s 
Government. No opportunity could be 
more proper for calling attention to such 
a matter than the Motion for the Ad- 
dress to Her Majesty. No opportunity 
could present itself earlier, and certainly 
it is both the = and the duty of Mem- 
bers for Ireland to take this opportunity 
of calling attention to a matter of such 
importance. If anything passed last 
night which led them to believe that we 
were indisposed to have a discussion on 
that subject, I can only say that it is due 
to a misunderstanding which I regret. 
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It is the earnest and sincere desire on 
the part of Her Majesty’s Government 
to bring forward without delay and sub- 
mit to Parliament the measures they 
think it right to propose on that im- 

ortant question. I will say but a very 
ew words upon the latter part of the 
hon. Gentleman’s speech. Undoubtedly, 
when he calls upon us to consider what 
are the evils at the root of the social 
system in Ireland, and when he tells us 
that those evils are to be found in the 
system of Land Laws, and that it is the 
duty of Parliament and Her Majesty’s 
Government to devise permanent reme- 
dies for that state of things, he raises a 
very large and important question. It 
is a@ question which has occupied the 
attention of Parliament not long since. 
It -was a matter brought a few years ago 
very prominently under the consideration 
of the last House of Commons. It was 
diseussed, and legislation was agreed on, 
and, undoubtedly, we have had many 
occasions to know how that legislation 
worked. I think it is highly probable 
that the subject will be raised again and 
again’; and what I wish now to say is 
that I think at the present moment, and 
with reference to the particular questions 
of the distressed condition of Ireland, I 
should be going altogether aside of the 
question by occupying the House with the 
points the hon. Gentleman alluded to at 
the conclusion of his speech. Whatever 
views may be adopted respecting the 
tenure and distribution of land, such 
questions are beside the immediate ques- 
tion of the moment—How are people to 
be maintained during the present season, 
and what are the most efficient methods 
of preventing starvation? It is from 
no want of respect to the hon. Gentle- 
man and the importance of his speech 
that I abstain from entering upon it at 
the present moment. The hon. Gentle- 
man charges the Government with 
having, in spite of warnings and ample 
information, neglected to take sufficient 
measures for warding off famine and 
great suffering. Well, I dispute that 
proposition. I say thatthe course which 
the Government has taken has been—at 
all events, in their own judgment—that 
which was best calculated to accomplish 
the object which we all have in view. 
Most distinctly do I deny that there have 
been any /dches whatever on our part. 
We may be mistaken in the measures 
we are adopting, but we certainly have 
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not allowed the matter to sleep. As 
early as the beginning of September the 
question of the condition of the country, 
and what was the nature of the harvest, 
and what were the prospects of the 
country, had engaged the attention of 
the Lord Lieutenant and the Ohief 
Secretary for Ireland, and at that time 
they had begun—and I submit it was 
the only course they could then take— 
to make inquiries of a systematic cha- 
racter into the condition of the people 
of Ireland, and as to the nature of the 
steps that might be taken to relieve the 
distress. We availed ourselves of all 
the sources of information open to us— 
many of them of a confidential character 
—in order to obtain correct and early in- 
formation. The inquiries were, of course, 
varied in their nature, but were very 
minute and well diffused over the whole 
country. We endeavoured to ascertain 
the position of the tenants and the 
general population, particularly in those 
districts that we had reason to believe 
were affected by the distress. I may 
mention very briefly, as I should have 
done in bringing forward and justifying 
the measure which I hope to submit to 
the House, what is the result of the com- 
munications that have been made, andI 
desire especially to proclaim the result 
of the inquiry made by the Registrar 
General into the agricultural condition 
of the country. Iam sorry to say that 
his Report, which was called for at an 
unusually early period on account of the 
anxiety felt with regard to the season, 
shows a very unsatisfactory state of 
things. It states, in the first place, that 
the extent of land in Ireland under crops 
was less in this year than in any of the 
preceding 10 years, and it goes on to 
show how the yield was affected. The 
Agricultural Produce Returns for this 
year are, in truth, of avery unfavourable 
character, the estimated produce being 
lower than in any of the past 10 years. 
In 1878 the harvest was uptothe average, 
and the yield of many crops was above 
it. This year the yield of each crop is 
under the average of the past 10 years. 
The extent to which this is the case is 
measured by taking the value of the 
crops. In 1879, the total value of the 
principal crops of Ireland may be taken 
at £22,743,000, as against £32,758,000 
in the preceding year, showing a dimi- 
nution of £10,000,000. Wehave docu- 
ments which show very minutely in what 
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ee directions the failure may be 
ooked for, and which point to this very 
unsatisfactory result. With regard to the 
potato crop, in 1878 the estimated pro- 
duce of potatoes in Ireland emounted to 
50,500,000 ewt., the average for the last 
10 years being 60,652,000 ewt., whereas 
the estimated yield for 1879 is only 
22,273,000 cwt.; a most alarming de- 
erease. I will not multiply instances in 
order to show that this has been a most 
trying and disastrous agricultural year, 
and that the effect of such a state of 
things upon a country so dependent upon 
agriculture must be of a very serious 
character. [Mr. Synan: What is the 
date of the Report?] This Report is 
dated the 4th of February, and it has 
only just been received. Itis the ‘‘ Pre- 
liminary Report of the Returns of Agri- 
cultural Produce in Ireland for 1879.” 
I do not know whether the hon. Gentle- 
man wishes to learn whether we were in 
a position to supply this information 
earlier. We were certainly not in pos- 
session of it in the form and shape in 
which this has been given ; but, from the 
local inquiries which we made, we had 
ascertained the fact that there had been 
serious failures in certain localities, and 
we were able to form a pretty fair esti- 
mate of the nature of the depression, 
and the pressure on certain districts. 
We were not, however, in possession of 
the actual figures. Well, as I have al- 
ready stated, in the month of September 
information began to be collected; and I 
can bear my personal testimony, having 
been in Ireland some time towards the 
end of that month, to the great care and 
attention which everyone connected with 
the Irish Government bestowed in getting 
all the information possible. The result 
of our communications was this—that 
towards the end of October the Irish 
Government forwarded to us the infor- 
mation which they had obtained through 
the various inquiries instituted by the 
Local Government Board. The Govern- 
ment at home then considered the mat- 
ter most seriously, and not only exa- 
mined the Reports which had been sent 
to them, but invited the Lord Lieutenant 
and various gentlemen who were parti- 
cularly qualified to express an opinion 
to attend in this country. Repeated 
personal communications took place 
with them, and we obtained a great 
deal of valuable information, and were 
able to express our views to those who 
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were charged with the administration of 
the Poor Law in Ireland. When we 
came to consider the question, what we 
found was this—that, undoubtedly, 
there was considerable apprehension 
and danger of scarcity in certain parts 
of Ireland. We found, however, that 
there were other parts where the crops 
had not been so deficient. In some 
places, indeed, they had been compara- 
tively abundant. But there were many 
parts of the country where it would be 
necessary to take special precautions, 
and we naturally inquired what precau- 
tions would be most valuable. Four 

oints came under our consideration. 

hat which immediately suggested it- 
self was this—supposing that the failure 
in the fuel harvest prove as serious as 
has been expected, will there not be a 
danger of the actual supply of fuel being 
withheld, and of there being no means of 
replacing it in certain districts? This, 
it was obvious, would be a most serious 
evil, and the people would not only be 
subjected to the great discomfort of not 
being able to maintain proper fires, but 
they would be unable to provide for 
cooking their food, and a deficiency of 
fuel in winter might be productive of 
great inconvenience and also disease. It 
became, therefore, a matter of the 
greatest importance to assure ourselves 
on that point. Well, we inquired whe- 
ther fuel could be obtained if necessary, 
and we were assured that proper pre- 
cautions would be taken so that stocks 
of fuel would be available in case of 
need. Another question now arose— 
namely, how far did the law admit of 
the distribution of fuel? and we found 
that under no circumstances did there 
seem to be any power to distribute fuel... 
The Government, while thinking it un- 
desirable to make any public announce- 
ment, considered it right to warn the 
Local Government Board that they must 
keep themselves properly informed from 
week to week as to the condition of the 
country and the prospects of any alarm- 
ing demand for fuel, and instructed them, 
if any occasion should arise making it 
necessary to distribute fuel or food, im- 
mediately to report the circumstances at 
head-quarters, whence authority would 
be given them to go beyond the law. 
There was no necessity for making any 
public announcement upon the subject. It 
was, in fact, far better that there should 
not be a public announcement. Weare 
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now, happily, in telegraphic communica- 
tion with every part of the country. 
There is, consequently, no difficulty 
whatever in obtaining information up 
to the latest date, and no difficulty in 
transmitting orders, prceet you have 
made up your mind as to what your 
orders shall be in case of an emergency. 
We had thus satisfied ourselves as to 
our ability to get an abundant supply of 
information; we knew exactly what we 
should do to order the distribution of 
what might be necessary to preserve 
life, and we were assured that the means 
of fulfilling our orders existed. There- 
fore, we considered that we had taken 
the precautions necessary until the 
meeting of Parliament, when we should 
have an opportunity of describing our 
position. In the Bill which I shall by- 
and-bye have to ask the House for leave 
to introduce, there will be a provision 
authorizing the Local Government Board 
to give authority to the Boards of Guar- 
dians to issue food or fuel by way of 
out-door distribution. At present, out- 
door relief is confined by strict rules, 
adopted after careful consideration, to 
cases arising when the workhouse 
is full, and it cannot be given to 
those who are occupiers of more than 
a quarter of an acre of land. We 
thought that, under the circumstances of 
to-day, these conditions might be sus- 
pended, and power will be asked for 
in the Bill to make their suspension 
possible. The House will see that in 
making proposals of this kind we are 
acting under a sense of deep responsi- 


‘ bility, because the principles of the Poor 


Law are principles which are adopted 
with care and consideration, though 
when they are brought into action they 
are felt by many persons to be severe 
and rigorous. This severity was neces- 
sary to the maintenance of a proper spirit 
of self-help and providence among the 
people. These, however, are circum- 
stances of an exceptional character, and 
it is only in such cases that you would be 
justified in departing from the principles 
of the Poor Law. Then there was another 
matter which we had to consider. We 
had to inquire not only into the condition 
and probable demands of the poor, but 
we had also to inquire into the condition 
of the rateable charges oh the Unions 
themselves, and it appeared to us that 
there were several cases in which the 
rates charged upon certain districts were 
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heavy; and if the demand which was 
now beginning to be anticipated should 
take place, a very heavy additional rate 
would be thrown upon these Unions; 
and we could not but feel that this ad- 
ditional rate would be thrown upon 
them just at a time when those who 
would have to bear it would be suffering 
from the common calamity. Some of 
those who would have to bear the rate 
would be affected as much in position as 
those receiving relief in the failure of 
crops; and we thought that at the same 
time we were calling on the Unions to 
make provision for special distress we 
should provide that they should have 
power to relieve themselves of the great 
and sudden pressure on the rate by bor- 
rowing for a limited time in order to 
meet that rate. Therefore, the proposal 
was made in the present Bill that there 
shall be power, when a case appears to 
be made out on the part of the Guar- 
dians, with the consent of the Local 
Government Board, to borrow money to 
meet this exceptional rate. Well, those 
were the provisions made to facilitate the 
action of the Poor Laws. Additional 
liberty was given them to administer 
out-door relief, and power was given to 
Guardians to borrow upon the rates. 
Then, beyond that, we had to consider 
what could be done in the way of dimi- 
nishing the pressure of pauperism by 
stimulating the employment of labourers. 
With regard to the stimulation of the 
employment of labourers, that is one of 
the questions very full indeed of difficul- 
ties. Woe remembered the years 1846 
and 1847, and we know at that time a 
very large amount of money was unfor- 
tunately wasted upon works undertaken 
without due consideration, and carried 
on in a manner which necessarily in- 
volved very considerable waste. But the 
question was not one of waste of money. 
If that were all—that £5,000,000 or 
£6,000,000 were expended without pro- 
ducing any good result—we might have 
thought less of that miscalculation ; but 
the fact was a very great evil was done, 
the people were demoralized, and it was 
found necessary to take towards the end 
very strong measures in order to check 
the evils that were occurring. We were 
warned by the proceedings in 1846 and 
1847 to be very careful how we departed 
from the principles of the usual system. 
With regard to the advance of money 
for encouraging public works in Ireland, 
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the House is aware that it has long been 
part of the policy of Parliament to en- 
courage various classes of work by the 
advance of public money on terms some- 
what more favourable than can be ob- 
tained in the open market. These ar- 
rangements have been made, not only in 
Ireland, but also in other parts of the 
United Kingdom, and they are arrange- 
ments made with a view to promote cer- 
tain works of a character which are 
thought desirable—sanitary works, land 
improvements, and other things which 
we desired to encourage by advances on 
favourable terms. The system on which 
those advances are made is one that has 
been, and still is, under very careful re- 
view and criticism; and it is perfectly 
clear that if we are not to break down 
the whole principles of that system, it is 
necessary to adhere to them so far as 
concerns the system of advancing money 
for the sake of works of advantage, 
and when you come to the case of 
employing labour, not so much for 
the work that is to be done as that 
labourers may be employed, you get 
into a new class of considerations alto- 
gether, and it is a very difficult thing 
to combine the two things. We thought 
that it would be desirable that some 
further encouragement should be given to 
the ordinary borrowers who take public 
money from the State in Ireland, and with 
that publicmoney execute works, whether 
in the improvement of their own estates 
or other works; and we could not but 
feel that the circumstances of the time, 
the great pressure which had come upon 
the landlords from the difficulty of ob- 
taining their rents, and the great losses 
they were sustaining by the failure in 
the harvest—that those difficulties must 
naturally deter landlords from coming 
forward and borrowing even to the or- 
dinary extent to which they would go— 
We thought, therefore, it was desirable 
to make such regulations as might 
facilitate the borrowing by landlords, 
and encourage applications which other- 
wise might not have been made. The 
first thing that occurred was that one 
of the great difficulties in the way 
was that the borrowers did not wish 
at this particular time to take these 
burdens on themselves. Therefore, we 
in November proposed that loans should 
be made in the distressed districts upon 
the unusual terms of allowing a delay in 
the re-payment of the first instalment, 
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and also that we should give certain 
facilities. It was complained that red 
tape stood in the way. Red tape is 
always very unpopular, and it is very 
easy indeed to cry out that certain 
formalities should be dispensed with. 
Of course, we are always desirous of 
dispensing with unnecessary formalities, 
whether in cases of exceptional distress 
or not; but with regard to some 
‘‘ formalities,” as they are called, they 
are such as cannot be dispensed with. 
Take, for example, proper advertise- 
ment, in order to let those interested in 
a particular estate know that a certain 
charge is going to be placed upon it. 
If there were not such advertisements, 
the persons so interested might say that 
they had not had notice of the charge, 
and were not bound by it. However, 
we have made certain changes, and some- 
what diminished the charges. We found 
under that Order, made on the 14th of 
November, that applications were made 
amounting to about £113,000; and we 
also found that the applications were 
not being made with the celerity that 
could be wished; and, therefore, in 
January, at the suggestion of the Lord 
Lieutenant, we issued a further Order 
making a considerable advance upon 
those terms. The Order was made on 
the 14th of January for loans for 37 
years, instead of 22. For the first two 
years they are given absolutely free, and 
no interest is charged and no instalment 
called for, and under those conditions 
we have a larger number of applications, 
applications amounting to £220,000 ; in 
all, £333,000. There have been appli- 
cations for sanitary loans up to the 3rd 
of February amounting to £79,000. In 
addition to these two measures we have 
taken a third measure, and it was to 
that the noble Lord (the Marquess of 
Hartington) pointed yesterday, when he 
said it might be necessary that we should 
give authority to others besides indi- 
vidual landlords to borrow money. We 
have adopted a system of extraordinary 
presentment sessions for the ‘different 
baronies—I understand about 90 extra- 
ordinary baronial sessions are likely to 
make applications. In these circum- 
stances, we can come to Parliament with 
confidence and ask for authority to 
modify the law in respect to these dif- 





ferent particulars, and I feel sure that 
the measure which I shall ask leave to 
submit is one which will receive the ap- 
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robation and support of Parliament. 

t may be in the course of the discussion 
of that measure that further suggestions 
will be made which we shall be glad to 
listen to ; but we ourselves are convinced 
that what we have proposed, if fairly 
and properly administered, ought to be 
sufficient to meet the wants of the case. 
We believe that the Irish Government 
are fully alive to the necessities of the 
case. We know that we shall be in- 
formed of everything that occurs; and 
if anything important or urgent should 
come, we are perfectly prepared on our 
own responsibility —though now that 
Parliament has met we should not have 
occasion to rely on our own responsibi- 
lity—to take whatever steps are neces- 
sary to prevent anything like the calami- 
ties which are apprehended in so many 
quarters. I hope that the times will 
not be so hopelessly bad as some Mem- 
bers seem to anticipate; but we cannot 
disguise from ourselves that there is a 
very serious period to be passed over 
between the present time and the next 
harvest. While we must keep our at- 
tention fixed on the necessary measures 
for keeping the people from the great 
misfortunes which may fall upon them, 
we have also to bear in mind that we 
must do nothing that will in any way 
interfere with the necessary operations 
of agriculture. We must do nothing 
that will lead the people away from pre- 
paring for the next seed-time and har- 
vest; because we must remember that, on 
a former occasion, the temptations that 
were offered by the great public works 
were such, in many cases, that they drew 
away the people from their work. We 
must be prepared to keep all that in 
view at the same time that we are 
making special arrangements with re- 
gard to relief. I have endeavoured, I 
hope without any unfairness, to explain 
to the House what the course of the Go- 
vernment has been, what their views 
are, and in what way they hope to deal 
with this question. There is another 
matter which has not been referred to; 
and upon which it will be my duty in 
introducing the Bill to say a few words 
—I mean with reference to the source 
from which the money to be advanced 
for this purpose is to be supplied. I 
think, perhaps, as the question is one 
which has not been raised in the discus- 
sion, and as it is one which lies apart 
from the actual work to be done, I shall 
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better consult the convenience of the 
House by deferring any observations on 
that point until I have to ask leave to 
introduce the Bill. Therefore I believe 
I have now said all that it is necessary 
for me to say. Ican assure the hon. 
Gentleman opposite that while we re- 
cognize his right to bring forward such 
a Motion, we warmly and even indig- 
nantly repel the charge he would seem 
to make against us of having been care- 
less and negligent in this matter. We 
have acted according to the best of our 
judgment, and, as at present advised, we 
believe the course we have taken is the 
best for the interests of Ireland. 

Tue O'DONOGHUE: It is well 
known to be the duty of the Opposition 
to criticize unsparingly the conduct of 
Ministers; but, in the present instance, 
one feels a certain degree of reluctance 
in attacking the Government. In deal- 
ing with the distress in Ireland, the 
Government have fumbled and bungled 
so hopelessly that an utter want of 
capacity has become evident, and pleads 
in mitigation of that unqualified censure 
which otherwise could not be withheld. 
The little the Government have hitherto 
done has been wrong in principle, and 
what it has suggested to local bodies in 
Ireland to do has created a panic. Up 
to the present moment all that the Go- 
vernment has done for the relief of dis- 
tress has been to provide £250,000 out 
of the Irish Church Surplus, to be lent 
to landlords for the improvement of 
their estates. I wish to point out that 
this mode of affording relief is looked 
upon with dislike and with grave sus- 
cer by the whole of the occupiers of 

reland; because, no matter what may 
be the intention of the Government, it is 
quite evident that the inevitable effect 
of loans made to landlords for the im- 
provement of their estates must be totally 
to defeat and render nugatory the prin- 
cipal provisions of the Land Act of 1870. 
The great aim of the Act of 1870 was to 
get the tenants to improve, in order that 
they might permanently better their 
position—acquiring property in the soil ; 
and, moreover, that by doing this they 
might throw up barriers against evic- 
tions, and it was thought that liability 
to claims forcompensations would operate 
as a deterrent upon the exterminator. 
It is quite clear that where these loans 
have been made to the landlords the 
tenants will no longer improve. Hence- 
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forward the improvements.will be made 
by, and will belong to, the landlords. 
The tenant’s share in the transaction 
will be the re-payment of the loan in 
the shape of increased rent. All the 
occupiers of Ireland see how the pro- 
pe of the Government to lend to the 
andlords for improvements will work ; 
they will see that it must add to their 
burdens. They see that there is no 
limit to the rent-raising powers of the 
landlords, and they see that while the 
proposal of the Government must lead 
to these results it actually diminishes the 
tenant’s hold upon the soil by prevent- 
ing claims to compensation. The House 
can now easily understand why the oc- 
cupiers are averse to this mode of re- 
lieving distress. Then the plan pro- 
posed by the Government places the 
tenant farmer in a most invidious posi- 
tion. Throughout Ireland there is a 
general attempt on the part of the land- 
lord party to sow dissension between 
farmer. and labourer. The dislike of 
the tenant farmers to have the landlord 
constituted the sole improver is noto- 
rious, and the landlords and their agents 
turn this to account by trying to make 
it appear that the tenant farmers are 
throwing obstacles in the way of em- 
ployment. The farmers are asked— 
‘* Do you want to prevent the labourers 
from getting work and wages?” The 
farmers unhesitatingly and honestly 
reply—‘‘ It is a foul calumny to say we 
want to hinder employment; but we ob- 
jectito a system for providing employment 
which we believe to have been devised 
to render the Land Act of 1870 quite 
useless, and to weaken our hold on the 
soil, and to supply the landlords with 
additional excuses and opportunities for 
eviction.” Ido not now want to create a 
show of ascribing infamous motives to 
the Government ; but beyond all doubt 
the scheme of the Government for lend- 
ing to the landlords for improvement 
must produce the disastrous results ap- 
prehended by the farmers. The proper 
course for the Government to take is to 
lend to the farmers themselves for the 

urpose of improving their farms. The 
armers are only trying for the chance 
of doing this on favourable terms. In 
this way, a three-fold object will be ac- 
complished. The labourer will be em- 
ployed, distress relieved, and the position 
of the farmer strengthened by his accu- 
mulation of claims for compensation 
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the State will uire in the farmer’s 
enjoying undisturbed possession of his 
holding. I contend that justice and 
sound policy point out that it is to the 
farmer the money ought to be lent. 
In any case, even where you lend to 
the landlord, it is the tenant who will 
repay the loan, and it is the farmer 
who ought to reap the benefit of the 
improvements. I say that it is in- 
cumbent upon us, who are respon- 
sible for the well-being of the tenant 
farmers of Ireland, to resist by every 
means in our power loans being made 
to landlords for the improvement of 
their estates. Disguise it as you please, 
the policy of lending to the landlords is 
nothing short of an attempt to secure 
what for years: has been the policy of 
the Liberal Party in Ireland—to confer 
upon the occupier security for the pos- 
session of his holding—and an attempt 
to supplant him in his natural avocation 
of cultivator and improver of the soil. 
I said that what the Government had 
suggested to certain public bodies in 
Ireland had created a panic. Un- 
questionably it has. The Government 
advised that in some districts extraor- 
dinary baronial sessions should be held, 
in order to set on foot public relief works 
for the employment of the people. But 
at present there is no way of meeting 
the cost of works instituted by baronial 
sessions except by levying it exclusively 
off the occupiers, like the county cess. 
The prospect of being subjected to these 
additional liabilities has simply appalled 
the farmers. As a mitigation of the 
evil, it has been proposed that the cost 
of these works should be borne half by 
the owner and half by the occupier, like 
the poor rate. This, however, is well 
understood to afford merely nominal 
relief, as no fact is better understood in 
our social economy than this, that sooner 
or later the occupier pays for everything 
in the shape of increased rent. Can 
anything be conceived more absurd in 
theory, or more disastrous in practice, 
than this plan of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment for the relief of the distressed 
agricultural population of Ireland? The 
landlords have been forced to recognize 
the necessity for an almost unprecedented 
abatement of rent. When this has not 
taken place ejectments are falling broad- 
cast. The records of our county courts 
furnish the saddest and the most extreme 
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difficulty ; the farmers are able to pay 
for the bare necessaries of life ; and it is 
at such a moment, and in the face of 
such a state of things, that the Govern- 
ment proposes that the impoverished 
tenantry should be heavily taxed to de- 
fray the cost of public works. The car- 
rying out of public works in this way 
would bo an aggravation of the misery 
of the people, and the idea that such a 
mode of proceeding is contemplated 
creates universal alarm. The only 
means of affording relief to the labour- 
ing population is by a system of State 
works. There is scarcely a district 
where works of this nature might not be 
undertaken with infinite advantage to 
the owner, the occupier, and the general 
public. I shall only refer to useful 
lines of railwaythat might be constructed 
in Kerry. A line might be made from 
Killoughlin to join the Great Southern 
and Western at Farranfore; another 
from Headfort to Kenmare; and a third 
from Tralee to the sea, a distance of 
about six miles. Two of these lines 
would open up great districts, and the 
third would make a good port of Tralee. 
Government works, and Government 
works only, can, under the circumstances, 
supply relief to the unemployed in 
Ireland; and I think we are entitled to 
call upon the Government, who have 
such vast resources at their command, 
not to allow the people to starve when 
good wages can be so usefully earned. 
The case against the Government may, 
to use a familiar expression, be pre- 
sented to the House in a nutshell. The 
Government purposes to lend to the 
landlords for improvements; this must 
render absolutely worthless the principal 
provisions of the Land Act of 1870, and 
seriously weaken the occupiers’ hold 
upon the soil. The Government has ad- 
mitted the prevailing agricultural dis- 
tress, and attributed it to bad harvests. 
But, whatever may be the cause, all Irish 
farmers are engaged in a desperate 
struggle to hold their position. Almost 
countless ejectments have been served 
for non-payment of rent, which the 
farmers find it impossible to pay, and, in 
addition to their present liabilities, the 
Government now proposes that the far- 
mers should be made liable to further 
charges in order to meet the expenses of 
public works. Comment upon such pro- 
ceedings is unnecessary ; but one cannot 
help recalling with amazement the im- 
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putation cast upon Irish Members last 
night by one of the most able of states- 
men. But for the well-known impos- 
sibility of such an occurrence, one might 
almost suspect that a joke was intended. 
I trust the House will not commit the 
fatal mistake of sanctioning the pro- 
posals of the Government, and that some 
adequate means of meeting the distress 
in Ireland, such as Government works, 
may be provided. 

Cotonet COLTHURST wished to call 
the attention of the House to the state of 
two parishes in the extreme south-west of 
the county of Cork, which he had visited 
within the last few days. He referred to 
East and West Skull as an example only, 
for there was a large portion of the 
parishes on the extreme south-west sea 
coast of Cork in the same condition. 
He found in these two parishes not 
less than 300 families on the verge of 
starvation—having no food, no money, 
and no credit. They had been living on 
one meal a-day, and that of Indian meal. 
Holding a small portion of land, they 
were disqualified from receiving out-door 
relief under the Poor Law. The work- 
house was built to hold 1,000, and there 
were now only 150 inmates. To go into 
the workhouse would be ruin; they must 
leave their land, their cabins, and be at 
the mercy of their creditors. So far as 
the Poor Law was concerned, they were 
absolutely without relief. What had 
been done in the shape of loans to 
owners? There were 68 owners in the 
two parishes of Skull Union, not more 
than three or four of whom had applied 
for loans; and it would take five or six 
weeks from the date of an application to 
the Board of Works before any authority 
could be sent down authorizing an ad- 
vance. These people would gladly pay 
3} per cent for loans to be expended in 
work on their own land, especially as re- 
payment was deferred for two years. 
That would be salvation to the dis- 
tressed districts. The Boards of Guar- 
dians had ignored distress. Supposing 
these small occupiers, who were little 
more than labourers, to be in Lanca- 
shire, such as had families would re- 
ceive an allowance, and work would 
most rightly be exacted from them. In 
case of sickness the head of the family 
would be entitled to out-door relief; but 
in Ireland three or four might be lying 
ill of fever, yet there was no power to 
give out-door relief. This state of things 
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necessarily threw an amount of odium 
on the law and government of England. 
The labouring poor in Ireland should 
have the same right to relief—no more 
and no less—as the same class in Eng- 
land, and work should be exacted from 
the able-bodied. With regard to the 
proposed method of re-payment, only a 
portion—say, 5s. in the pound—should 
be thrown on the local rates; and 
where the charge exceeded 5s. in the 
pound, there should be a rate in aid 
either from the Church Surplus or from 
Imperial sources. Instead of intrusting 
the work to baronial sessions, which 
were cumbrous in their mode of pro- 
ceeding, it should be put into the hands 
of the Boards of Guardians, which, 
having dispensary districts under them, 
were thoroughly acquainted with the 
whole state of the Unions. 

Mr. A. MOORE warmly endorsed the 
remarks of the hon. Member who had 
just addressed the House. The Irish 
Members were placed in a very painful 
position, for, to use a common expres- 
sion, ‘‘the hat had been sent round,” 
and, owing to the action of the Govern- 
ment, the people were placedin the situa- 
tion of beggars. They were citizens of 
the richest Empire in the world, and 
they were told to seek alms of the general 
community. The Government had, he 
thought, been guilty of great neglect. 
There was no generous man who could 
fail to appreciate the labours of the wife 
of the Lord Lieutenant, and Irishmen 
were greatly indebted to her; but the 
Government had placed her Grace in 
an unhappy position. What Irishmen 
wanted was not alms, but work. They 
wished to have money advanced to in- 
dividuals or public bodies, and, wherever 
it could be done on good security, to 
carry on reproductive works. It should 
be remembered that Ireland was an 
integral portion of the United Kingdom. 
It contributed £7,000,000 annually to 
the Expenditure of the United Kingdom; 
of that sum, £4,000,000 was spent in 
Ireland and the rest went into the Im- 
—_ Exchequer. He thought Ireland 

ad just as good a claim on the public 
rates as the Colonists at the Cape, on 
whose behalf a most expensive war had 
been conducted, and who, instead of 
giving assistance themselves, plundered 
the commissariat, and refused, except at 
exorbitant prices, the litile luxuries ne- 
cessary for the unfortunate soldiers. 
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He wished to bear his testimony to the 
willingness of the Irish people to work. 
He had seen men coming three miles in 
the morning and going back as many 
miles in the evening to earn 10d. by 
digging an Irish perch 24 feet long 
and 4 feet deep. The loans which the 
Government proposed to grant were 
surrounded by a system of red tape; 
and the hon. and gallant Member 
for Sligo (Colonel King-Harman) had 
told them that before he received a 
shilling from the Board of Works he 
was compelled to prove his title ten 
times over. But it was not only the red 
tape that was open to objection, but the 
direction in which the money was to be 
given. At present no tenant farmer 
who had not an unexpired lease of 40 
years could receive a grant. On this 
point it was most important that some 
concession should be made, and that 
loans should be given to men with 
shorter leases, or, perhaps, with no 
leases at all, but who had a valuable 
tenant right, for tenant right was ac- 
knowledged to a large extent outside 
Ulster. Before the close of the debate 
he would like to have some information 
as to the steps the Government intended 
to take to prevent the recurrence in 
future of such calamities as that now 
under consideration. They had heard a 
great deal about the resistance to the 
law in the West of Ireland; and that 
had been given as a reason, in many 
quarters, for not contributing to relieve 
the distress. But was it not a fact that 
Connemara was one of the parts of Ire- 
land where the soil was poorest and the 
rents were highest in proportion to the 
value of the land? In many parts the 
rent of those unfortunate people who 
were now driven to desperation was four 
times the Government valuation, and 
more, and the land was absolutely de- 
teriorating. Ifboth these circumstances 
were true, some strong measures must 
be taken on the Land Question. They 
must be prepared to lay the axe to the 
root to prevent the recurrence of such a 
state of things. The present’‘Land Laws 
were intolerable. The landlord would 
not improve the land because he was not 
sure of the interest of his money, and 
the tenant would not do it because he 
had no security. Then what was to be 
done? This state of things called im- 
peratively for a change in the Land Laws. 
They could not induce either one class or 
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the other to do its duty by the land 
until they had altered the law. He, and 
those with him, offered as their remedy 
fixity of tenure, in order to induce the 
tenant to improve the land. Too many 
of the landlords were, unhappily, absen- 
tees, and took no interest in the land 
except to obtain their rents. He knew 
that it was very hard to induce English- 
men to look at the Land Laws fairly; they 
said that the system had worked well in 
Englend, and asked why there should be 
a different system inIreland. Butthere 
was no parity whatever in the condition 
of the two countries. One important 
distinction was that the one country suf- 
fered from absenteeism while the other 
did not. The absentee landlord lived in 
London or on the Continent ; he claimed 
all the rights and performed none of 
the duties of property. But the great 
distinction, a also the keystone of the 
Land Question of Ireland, was the ques- 
tion of improvements. The English 
landlord let a farm with the fences, the 
roads, the dwelling, and the out-offices 
all in good order. In Ireland the whole 
of these things, everything existing 
above the level of the soil, was the pro- 
perty of thetenant. Would anyone say 
that the Irishman, who expended his 
labour and capital in making roads and 
fences, and in other ways, was in the 
same position as the Englishman, who 
had simply to take a farm ready at once 
for occupation? These two great prin- 
ciples constituted an essential difference 
between the two countries; and therefore 
it was impossible to argue that, because 
the land system of England worked well, 
the same system must also work well in 
Ireland. He did not know in what way 
the Government would propose to pro- 
vide against the recurrence of calamities 
in Ireland ; he hoped that it might be in 
the direction of fixity of tenure, in which 
direction it was competent to the Go- 
vernment to make a move with safety to 
themselvesand satisfaction tothe country. 
They had heard a great deal about 
peasant proprietors, and on the previous 
night an able speech was made against 
the system. hile feeling gratified at 
the ability with which the hon. Member 
acquitted himself, he regretted that the 
ability had not been employed in a better 
cause. The scheme of a peasant pro- 
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prietary was recommended by a Com- 
mittee of the House’s own appointment, 
and evidence was given that it was de- 
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sirable there should be a substantial in- 
crease in the number of the owners of 
the land. One Member who gave evi- 
dence—a late Member of the House— 
summed up the whole case in saying that 
a peasant proprietary was a special con- 
stable sworn in for the defence of law 
and order. He might also refer to a 
Resolution of the House passed last 
Session on the Motion of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Reading (Mr.Shaw Lefevre), ap- 
proving generally of an increase in the 
number of owners of land in Ireland. 
This was no new-fangled scheme. It 
had been tried in many countries, and 
wherever it had been tried it had been 
attended with great success. It had 
made Belgium prosperous, and France a 
land of fruit and flowers. If the present 
distress continued, the value of land 
would fall lower and lower; and he hoped 
that, whatever sales might be made in 
the Encumbered Estates Court, the es- 
tates of absentee landlords, who, he 
thought, merely cumbered the ground, 
would be among the first to be sold. 
The voice of the whole country called 
for a change. All the remedies pro- 
posed might not be approved by the 
House ; but the remedy of a@ peasant pro- 
prietary was a sure one, and there was 
now exceptionally favourable opportunity 
of adopting it. Under these circum- 
stances, he trusted that a deaf ear would 
not be turned to the prayer. 

Dr. WARD regretted that the Land 
Question had been brought so much into 
this debate, as they were not there to 
discuss that subject, but to consider the 
question of relief to Ireland. They had 
brought a grave charge against the 
Government, that the people of Ireland 
had been for some time in a distressed 
and almost starving condition, and that 
the Government had not done its duty. 
They had now had the ansyer of the 
Government, and after that he could 
not help feeling alarm for the imme- 
diate future of the people of Ireland. 
The people were actually starving in 
many places, and what had the Govern- 
ment done? It had done somethin 
public in the way of granting loans, oak 
something private in enabling Poor Law 
Boards to give out-door relief. This had 
been done for months, and yet the 
people had been starving. The Govern- 
ment was not going to do more than it 
had done, and the people would starve. 
What had been done by the Govern- 
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ment so far had not saved the people 
from great distress. The Government 
had not saved a single life, for it was 
the relief funds which had saved life, 
not the Government. The Government 
had proved itself most incompetent, and 
such a confession of incompetency was 
a most alarming thing for the country. 
The Government had had secret inten- 
tions with regard to the Unions ; but the 
Unions did not know these secret inten- 
tions, and therefore did not grant out- 
door relief. How had the loans to land- 
lords acted? In the very poorest dis- 
tricts the landlords could not get their 
rents, and they were unwilling or unable 
to encumber their estates further, and 
thus in the very districts in which the 
money was most wanted the loans were 
not obtained. The Prelates had stated 
that in the poorest districts loans were 
not availed of. Therefore, one of the 
ee means of the Government had 

een a complete failure. The Govern- 
ment was not going to do a single thing 
in the future which it had not done in 
the past. The charge, then, that they 
brought against the Government was 
that the people would have starved but 
for the public subscriptions that had 
been made, and that the Government 
had not rightly gauged either the ex- 
tent of the distress in the past or its 
probable increase in the future. If the 
Government continued in its present 
measures only until the next harvest, it 
would be guilty of the terrible crime of 
allowing the people to starve, for public 
subscriptions could not keep them alive 
five or six months. It was not a time 
for public subscriptions now, but for 
Government action. The whole system 
of the Government had been a complete 
failure, and if the Government were not 
prepared to do more than it had done at 

resent, it would launch the country 
into almost as terrible a famine as that 
of 1846. 

Mason O’BEIRNE said, he repre- 
sented one of the distressed districts in 
the country, and was sorry to confirm 
the statement of the last speaker, that 
the landlords would not avail themselves 
of the facilities offered by the Govern- 
ment to obtain money under the new 
regulations, for the very obvious reason 
that they were too impoverished by not 
having received their rents to do so. 
The case was very urgent, for the people 
were already on the brink of starvation, 
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and in another fortnight matters would 
be still worse. He had received letters 
from the various relief committees in 
his district, which stated that if it was 
not for the monies received from the 
Duchess of Marlborough’s Fund and 
the Mansion House Fund many persons 
must have been in a hopeless state. It 
was quite true, as had been stated, that 
the Government had done nothing to 
keep the people from starvation, and he 
thought the Government ought to do 
something now. He thoroughly agreed 
with the hon. Member for Tralee (the 
O’ Donoghue) in the suggestion that State 
works should be started in the country. 
One most valuable work, and one which 
would benefit several adjoining counties, 
would be to deepen the bed of the River 
Shannon, and remove the obstructions, 
such as weirs, &c., in the river. By that 
means thousands and thousands of acres 
of land might be prevented from being 
flooded, and would be greatly increased 
in value. He appealed to the Govern- 
ment to undertake them at once, and, by 
so doing, to show their sense of the 
gravity of the situation. 

Mr. FAY urged the Government, in- 
stead of pauperizing the distressed pea- 
santry of Ireland through the medium 
of the Poor Law, to transport them 
from their wretched hovels to the 
waste lands which, unfortunately, still 
abounded. By that means not only 
would the poor people be benefited, 
but acres upon acres of valuable land 
would be brought within the area of 
cultivation. The landlords owning these 
lands should be called upon by notice 
to accept or refuse an offer of loans for 
the purpose of being expended upon 
them, If they refused, the Government 
might then compulsorily purchase them 
at a fair price. He did not see why 
men should be allowed to retain lands 
in a barren state for an unlimited period 
which were capable of reclamation. 

Mr. P. MARTIN said, the sugges- 
tions which had been made by the hon. 
Member for Cavan with reference to the 
reclamation of waste land were of a 
practical character, and deserved the 
consideration of the Government; but 
that question might, he thought, be 
more fittingly discussed when the Bill 
that was promised had been introduced 
for giving effect to the projects agitated 
with regard to the reclamation of waste 
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a few words to the Government with 
respect to matters to which their at- 
tention had not been sufficiently di- 
rected. He had the honour of repre- 
senting a county which the Chief 
Secretary had stated was not suffer- 
ing from exceptional depression; but 
though the hand of Providence had 
not weighed so heavily upon Kil- 
kenny as it had upon so many other 
counties in Ireland, yet he regretted to 
say that deep and widespread distress 
existed through that county. It was 
perfectly true that the farmers and 
labouring classes throughout Kilkenny 
had been quiet and uncomplaining. 
They had not proclaimed to the world at 
large their suffering, nor with vociferous 
clamours called out for Government aid. 
Nevertheless, the distress in the county 
of Kilkenny was extreme. The labourers 
in the towns throughout that county 
were, though willing to work, unable to 
find employment. The small farmers 
were deeply in debt; and, for the most 
part, without seed or money. The re- 
cent Returns made to this House estab- 
lished these facts — showed the enor- 
mous money loss sustained in Ireland by 
failure of crops and the general falling 
away in the amount of those funds 
which represented the savings of the 
people. What alone had been the 
magnitude and extent of the loss in 
consequence of the extraordinary failure 
which had taken place in the po- 
tato crop during the last four years? 
Only yesterday there appeared in Zhe 
Freeman’s Journal, from the pen of a 
gentleman who took a leading part in 
days gone by, in the famine years, in re- 
lieving distress, and who was a very ac- 
curate statistician. Taking the figures 
from the Registrar General’s Reports, 
Mr. Pim, in that letter, showed that 
in 1874, 1875, and 1876, the produce 
of potatoes in Ireland amounted to 
511,219,000 tons; but from 1877 to 1879, 
the entire produce, unfortunately, had 
only been 5,397,455 tons, showing a 
deficiency in those three years from 
that one crop of 5,821,819 tons. He 
asked hon. Gentlemen to reflect on 
what this meant to Ireland. Taking 
the average value of the potato crop 
at 60s. a-ton, which was a very low 
average indeed, it amounted to a loss to 
Ireland of over £17,000,000. The tenant 
valuation of land used for agricul- 
tural purposes was, he believed, only 
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£10,000,000. The falling-off in bank 
deposits and notes, taken together in the 
last Return of Irish savings, showed 
a decrease of about £5,250,000 in the 

ast three years of the present crisis. 

ould anyone deny, then, that the amount 
of distress and suffering was wider, ex- 
tended, and general in its effects? It 
was not confined to the Western and sea- 
board districts. The Government ought 
not to limit their provident cares, or to 
stimulate and encourage the cropping of 
land, and the carrying out of works, 
to those districts alone. It was their 
duty to direct their attention to the 
entire of Ireland. There was no class 
upon whom this failure of the crops, ac- 
companied by the low price of cattle, had 
weighed so heavily as on the small far- 
mers; and he ventured to say that any 
such plan as had been suggested by the 
Government of making loans to land- 
lords would not meet distress of the 
character now existing in Ireland. In 
places which were not classed as ‘‘ dis- 
tressed,”’ landlords wanting to borrow 
money would have to incur legal 
expenses, besides having to pay a 
high rate of interest; and such bur- 
dens they could not reasonably be ex- 
pected to take upon themselves. The 
State had guaranteed railwaysin Canada, 
and Indian railways were assisted by the 
Government; it was surely, therefore, 
not unreasonable to expect that in a 
crisis like the present aid of a similar 
kind should be afforded to Ireland? He 
supported the Amendment of his hon. 
Friend the Member for Cork (Mr. Shaw), 
because he was strongly of opinion that 
the Government had been neglectful of 
their duty in dealing with that crisis. 
They were forewarned of its occurrence 
by the representations of the Roman Ca- 
tholic clergy, and by a Memorial from 
Irish Members of every shade.of politics. 
There was, therefore, no excuse for their 
not having taken more timely steps to 
relieve the distress which prevailed. His 
main reason, however, for condemning 
their conduct was that the measures 
which they now proposed with that ob- 
ject were insufficient to meet the necessi- 
ties of the case. If they meant to deal 
fairly and justly towards Ireland, they 
must make up their minds to this—that it 
was not in these districts alone which 
the Government had been pleased to sche- 
dule as ‘‘distressed,”’ but throughout the 
length of Ireland, some stimulus and 
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encouragement must be given to produc- 
tive works, and something must be done 
to provide seed depots, so as to give the 
small farmers in these pressing times of 
sharp need some assistance. 

Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY agreed 
with the hon. Member who had last 
spoken in expressing great regret that 
some more statesmanlike and compre- 
hensive measure had not been offered 
by the Government. He agreed that 
this measure was not satisfactory even as 
a means of meeting the present distress. 
But he regretted still more that it seemed 
to carry with it no prospective advantage, 
and that when the Famine had done its 
work it would be remembered simply as 
one of the casual incidents in the condi- 
tion of things—nothing would have been 
done to prevent the recurrence of cala- 
mities like that they were now suffering 
from. It seemed to him that during 
the present crisis there had been a disin- 
clination to give any help until the people 
had sunk into the most extreme poverty. 
The Government, by the course they 
had adopted, had encouraged an idea 
that nothing could be gained in Ireland 
without sufficient clamour and agitation. 
In the county of Longford, which he 
had the honour to represent, the im- 
pression of the most influential men 
was that the time was not opportune 
for great agitation, that the object of 
everyone should be to tide over the 
present season of trial, and leave to a 
future occasion the questions of land 
tenure and the government of the coun- 
try. Therefore, the leading men of the 
county abstained from holding public 
meetings, and the result had been that 
Longford had not yet been placed in the 
Schedule which entitled the landlords to 
exceptional facilities for the borrowing 
of money. The distress in Longford, 
however, was deep and intense. There 
was, he regretted to find, no indication 
given even yet by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequerthat the Government intended 
to propose any measures which would ade- 
quately meet the great and growing diffi- 
culty. The Government were apparently 
satisfied with proposing that for the pre- 
sent a system of out-door relief should 
be provided. Yet they could not but 
have been aware that great distress was 
impending over Ireland, for their atten- 
tion had been called to the matter last 
Session by the hon. Member for Dun- 
garvan, by himself, and by others ; but, 
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unfortunately, they were too much occu- 

ied in making widows and orphans 
in Zululand and elsewhere to turn their 
attention to the possibility of preventing 
famine from making widows and orphans 
in Ireland. Even when it was admitted 
on all hands that great and widespread 
distress existed in Ireland, an explosion 
of temper was witnessed on the part of 
the Viceroy which could not but have 
had the opposite of a beneficial operation 
on the minds of the suffering people. A 
banquet was to be given in Dublin by 
the then recently-elected Lord Mayor, 
to which the Lord Lieutenant of I[re- 
land was invited. The Lord Mayor 
had presided over a meeting of 
Irish Members of Parliament, not as 
Lord Mayor, but as a Member of the 
House of Commons, at which meeting a 
resolution, the language of which was 
considered strong, was proposed. The 
Lord Mayor, as Chairman, did his best 
to have the language of the resolution 
altered ; but, notwithstanding that fact, 
the Viceroy declined to attend the Lord 
Mayor’s banquet. Could they understand 
such an absurd assertion of dignity at a 
time when the question in the hearts of 
the Irish people was whether a famine 
was or was not to spread over the land? 
Could they not imagine the impression 
which was likely to be produced on the 
minds of the Irish people by such a pro- 
ceeding? He was afraid that the Re- 
presentative of Royalty on that occasion 
did as little as other Members of Her 
Majesty’s Government had done to in- 
duce the people of Ireland to believe 
that there was a real, sincere determi- 
nation on their part to promote the 
prosperity of the country. They were 
all, doubtless, aware that many meet- 
ings were held in Ireland during the 
autumn, and at some of them there were 
some rather hasty expressions of dis- 
content used, not, perhaps, wholly unna- 
tural in the circumstances, but certainly 
going beyond what any reasonable 
Irishman could desire to hear on occa- 
sions like those to which he referred, or 
on any other occasion. He was, how- 
ever, of opinion that they might well 
have been looked over, considering the 
not unnatural excitement and heat which 
prevailed, and not have been magnified 
into importance by being made the 
subject of a State prosecution. But 
Her Majesty’s Government had really 
manifested their only evidence of vigi- 
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lance by these ridiculous prosecutions 
for a few foolish words uttered at those 
meetings. With respect to the propo- 
sals of the Government, he did not think 
that any ere benefit would be 
gained by Ireland from them, unless 
they were followed up by some wise and 
statesmanlike dealing with the whole 
system of land tenure in Ireland. 
The discontent which existed in Ire- 
land was not, in his opinion, merely 
a sentimental wish for some ima- 
ginary better state of things, but 
was the genuine outcome of actual 
suffering. It was surely time that some 
real effort should be made to improve 
the condition of the people of Ireland. 
For his part, he did not know whether 
that effort could not be more success- 
fully made by a Conservative than by a 
Liberal Government, and that he said, 
though he was himself a Member of 
the Liberal Party. The Party opposite 
were a united Party, and always voted 
loyally together, while on that side a 
variety of opinions naturally prevailed. 
The time was opportune, and he trusted 
that the Government would re-consider 
their proposals, and bring in some mea- 
sure adequate to the occasion, and 
which would confer a great and lasting 
benefit upon Ireland. He had had 
some hope that even now Her Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers would rise to the situa- 
tion and propose a measure which would 
put an end to the existing state of dis- 
tress in Ireland, and would also deal in 
a satisfactory manner with the educa- 
tional difficulty existing in the country. 
This had not been done, and the loss 
of such an opportunity would probably 
one day be a source of universal regret. 

Mr. MELDON said, he rose to sup- 
port the Amendment, in which he most 
cordially concurred. He thought the 
occasion of bringing forward that Amend- 
ment was most opportune. They could 
not shut their eyes to the fact that al- 
most the sole occasion when the Repre- 
sentatives of the people could approach 
the Sovereign was an occasion of this 
kind. It was then that they could lay 
at the feet of Her Majesty the wishes 
and feelings of her distressed subjects 
in Ireland, and he did not think it would 
be regarded as an ungracious thing by 
the Queen. On the contrary, he be- 
lieved it would be grateful to Her Ma- 
jesty were the Amendment which they 
proposed to the Address to be accepted 
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by the House. The personal loyalty 
which existed in Ireland towards Her 
Majesty and the Members of Her Family 
was, without doubt, due in a very great 
degree to Her Majesty’s kind heart and 
tenderness, which she had always shown 
personally to her subjects in Ireland. 
her visits to that country had always 
been, he was sure, matters of pleasant 
recollection to her, and certainly none 
of the Royal Family ever appeared in 
Ireland without bringing Pack with 
them reminiscences of attachment to the 
Throne. In these circumstances, he re- 
garded the present as an opportune op- 
portunity for approaching the Queen - 
with the Amendment which they desired 
to carry. What were the principal 
points raised by that Amendment? 
They complained of the action of the 
Government—first, in having allowed 
so much time to elapse; second, in not 
even at the present moment bringing 
forward proper measures for the relief 
of distress in Ireland; and third, in not 
having struck, or been prepared to strike, 
a blow at the root of the frequently re- 
curring famines which afflicted that 
country, as a result of its present system 
of land tenure. The charge against the 
Government was not one of mere negli- 
gence, by reason of which mischief 
might occur. They charged the Go- 
vernment with having permitted actual 
starvation to have occurred in Ireland. 
Documents brought forward by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers themselves distinctly 
showed they were fully aware so far 
back as Aggust last that if adequate 
steps were not taken famine must neces- 
sarily ensue. It was, no doubt, true that 
up to the present time no deaths from 
pure and simple starvation had actually 
taken place; but he thought the Mem- 
bers of the Government had made them- 
selves responsible all the same for the 
loss of thousands of lives amongst the 
Irish people. Starvation was not a 
thing which came on suddenly; it was 
not a disease which struck a person down 
like fever. Starvation might go on day 
after day and month after month. People 
were suffering from a great want of food 
and fuel. Their constitutions were at- 
tacked and weakened, and there could be 
no doubt whatever that, in consequence 
of this, the germs of disease had been 
engendered very largely throughout 
many districts of Ireland. Those for 
whom he spoke complained that Her 
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Majesty’sGovernmentshould have waited 
until men, women, and children were 
actually on the point of dying, before 
giving them relief. Relief ought not to 
have been delayed until hundreds of 
thousands had been weakened nigh unto 
death from want of proper sustenance 
and provision. The Government, in 
short, had failed in their duty, in lying 
by and in affording no practical and 
adequate assistance up to the present 
time. The Government could not say 
that they had not been warned. He 
did not refer to the numerous Petitions 
and Memorials which had been presented 
to Ministers on this subject. He did not 
refer to the statements of the Roman 
Catholic hierarchy in Ireland; nor would 
he lay any stress upon the representa- 
tions which had been made by the Irish 
Members. But he must recall and re- 
peat the fact that statements were put 
forward in the Papers which had been 
laid on the Table of the House by the 
Government themselves, showing that 
in August last they were aware of what 
was likely tohappen. The Government 
had then the most perfect information 
on the subject of the failure of the potato 
crop. They knew that there was not 
fuel enough in the country to last for 
half the winter. On that date they 
knew that there was likely to be a vast 
amount of distress in Ireland. What 
had the Government done in order to 
relieve that distress? The first step 
that they took was by issuing a Circular 
making it easy for landlords to borrow 
money for improving their estates, and 
for going on with public works; but a 
letter from the Lord Lieutenant to the 
Government clearly pointed out what 
had occurred—that the landlords would 
not take advantage of anything of the 
kind, and that it was not, therefore, a 
remedy which could meet the state of 
the case. His Grace pointed out, in the 
communication referred to—a communi- 
cation made through the Chief Secretary 
—that there was a disinclination on the 
part of the landlords to come forward 
and to relieve distress in that way. The 
Government plan had failed, and would 
fail. What were one or two essential 
objections which existed at the present 
moment to that system of relieving dis- 
tress? In the first place, it was matter 
of notoriety that rents in Ireland were 
greatly in arrear, that tenants had not 
been able to pay them, and that those 
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tenants themselves were in a starving 
state. What remedy was it, in the case 
of men who could pay nothing and who 
could not support themselves, to give 
money into the hands of landlords, who, 
no doubt, would employ it for the recla- 
mation of lands, but who would, all the 
same, keep it in their own pockets and 
not distribute it amongst those who were 
working forthem? Inthe second place, 
he could not see why money for the im- 
agp of lands—money to be repaid 

y instalments—should pass at all 
through the landlords, who ultimately 
would simply raise the rents of the lands 
because their value had meanwhile been 
increased. What Irish tenants wished, 
and what Government ought to have 
done, would have been to allow the 
tenants themselves to have improved 
their lands, to have had the advantages 
of their improvements, and to have re- 
paid the instalments year by year as they 
fell due. Advancing money to landlords 
in Ireland was not the course that ought 
to be pursued. If money for distress 
were to be given at all, it ought to be 
given to the tenants. What was the 
next thing done by Her Majesty’s 
Ministers? The most recent thing 
which they had done, and the thing for 
which they claimed most credit, was that 
they had issued a Circular by which 
there might be extraordinary meetings 
of the baronial presentment sessions. 
That was an act which, if done six 
months ago, might have been useful ; but 
now it was utterly useless. There was 
so much red tape to deal with, there 
was so much delay in calling the sessions 
together, that no particular relief could 
be obtainable from it for a long period 
of time. Had productive works been 
commenced by the Government them- 
selves half a year ago, Ireland would 
not have been in the condition in which 
it now was. But upto the present time, 
with starvation coming on, with a scar- 
city of food and fuel, the Ministers had 
stood quietly by. He hoped that before 
the debate concluded some speaker from 
the Government Bench would tell the 
House what really had been done to re- 
lieve the existing distress. He hoped 
it would be pointed out what monies, if 
any, had been actually advanced for the 
purposes of works of any kind. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer had said that there had 
been applications; but the right hon. 
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Gentleman did not tell the House how 
much money had been advanced upon 
those applications. His suspicion was, 
that if the landlords had got money in 
this way they had done the works, no 
doubt; but they had paid themselves 
their rents out of it. Any relief which 
had been extended to Ireland had not 
been the result of Government exertions, 
but had come from other sources. The 
total absence in the Queen’s Speech of 
any mention of an attempt to deal with 
the root of these frequently recurring 
famines could not fail to have been 
noted by the Irish Members. Nothing 
was said in Her Majesty’s gracious com- 
munication as to an attack upon the pre- 
sent land system in that country. He 
might remind the House that a Special 
Committee was appointed three years 
ago to inquire into the working of the 
Bright Clauses in the Land Act of 1870. 
That was a Committee on which the Go- 
vernment had a substantial majority; 
but notwithstanding that the vote come 
to and the Report made recommended 
the creation of a peasant proprietary, 
this recommendation, however, had since 
remained a dead letter. A change must 
be made in the present land system of 
Ireland, and the present was an oppor- 
tune moment for making a respectful 
remonstrance on the subject to Her Ma- 
jesty, who had always taken an interest 
in her Irish subjects, and for bringing 
before her the state of affairs which 
really existed amongst the people of that 
country. 

Masor NOLAN said, nearly a third 
or fourth of the families in Ireland were 
in danger of actual starvation if they 
were not supplied with some means of 
subsistence very shortly. Some amount 
of assistance had reached them ; but that 
assistance had not been supplied by Her 
Majesty’s Government, but by generous 
private individuals who had come for- 
ward. He had seen the money distri- 
buted in Galway, and he must say the 
money from the Duchess of Marl- 
borough’s Fund and from the Mansion 
House had been fairly distributed and 
had done a great deal of good ; and, so 
far as he could bear witness, the money 
had fulfilled the purpose for which it 
was subscribed, and had had the good 
effect of saving a great many people 
from starvation. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had said: that the two wants 
of Ireland were want of food and want 
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of fuel. But owing to the very fine 
winter that had been experienced in 
Ireland he did not think the people 
would suffer so much for want of fuel, 
as that danger, to a great extent, had 
passed away. He thought the Govern- 
ment had taken very few steps to prevent 
that demoralization which he believed 
always followed inevitably on all relief 
schemes, but which any sensible Minis- 
try would endeavour to minimize, as far 
as possible, by prudent statesmanship. 
Now, the Government had taken a great 
deal of credit for advancing money at 
favourable rates. He thought that 
might do good in some cases—in cases 
where large proprietors were concerned ; 
but, as far as the county of Galway was 
concerned, he did not believe that 5 per 
cent of the proprietors would borrow the 
money. The fact was, it was not so easy 
to borrow money. It was all very well 
for a large proprietor, who was used to 
the technicalities and forms attending 
the operation; but with small men the 
case was altogether different, and he 
believed the result would prove that 
only a very few proprietors would avail 
themselves of the opportunity. There, 
then, was another difficulty. At the pre- 
sent time wages were very low, and 
there was very great demoralization 
owing to the fact that the labourers 
found that they could get nearly as 
much money to live on from the relief 
committees as they would get by work- 
ing. He thought the Treasury should 
not treat the matter as a mere Depart- 
mental matter in advancing the money, 
but should rather look on the present 
condition as an emergency and act ac- 
cordingly ; and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer said he preferred to advance 
money on easy terms and with the same 
amount of security that a banker ex- 
pected. He thought that was’a matter 
of great importance, and that the Go- 
vernment did not thoroughly appreciate 
the difficulties which small proprietors 
had in obtaining small sums of money 
in the districts where it was most needed. 
It was a subject that required consider- 
able attention from a Ministry if they 
intended to relieve such distress as ex- 
isted, and it required that the machinery 
should be kept in proper working order. 
In the Famine of 1847-8 the great diffi- 
culty was that the seed-time was lost. 
The peasants should be amply prepared 
to sow the seed in the spring; and at 
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the present time, for that to be the case, 
everything would have to be undertaken 
with extraordinary rapidity and at high 
pressure. In the West of Ireland seed 
time extended from the 5th of March to 
the 17th, and if the people were em- 
ployed after the 10th of March on the 
proposed works a great deal of harm 
would be done. He would have liked 
to see the Government begin the pro- 
jected works on the 15th of January, so 
as to allow the people toearnsome money; 
and then, at the proper time, they 
would have been ready to begin sowing 
the seed. Let them have out-door relief 
while they were sowing the seed, and 
then next year they would have a fair 
chance of obtaining a good harvest. 
Now all the schemes of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer would be working 
against time ; and, as far as he could 
see, time would win, if considerable 
pressure was not used. Out-door relief 
would be a very good measure, and, 
indeed, was an absolute necessity ; but it 
was a very poor substitute for something 
better. There should have been one or 
two large public works undertaken by 
each of the large local bodies, simply for 
the purpose of employing labour. That 
sual here been a good thing, and 
would have been attended with the ad- 
vantage of keeping up the standard of 
labour. Ifthe Government had looked 
round and relaxed the regulations, they 
would have found works which could 
have been undertaken with mutual ad- 
vantage. So far as he knew, what was 
most wanted in Ireland was the com- 
pletion of the railway systems; and if 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer could 
see his way to make six or eight branches 
in different parts of the country, the 
money being guaranteed at 2 or 3 per 
cent, and a certain amount of work 
given, he thought there would be the 
enormous advantage that there would 
be bond fide honest works going on, and 
they would save the demoralization 
which any scheme of merely giving 
labour for labour’s sake, with the view 
of saving people’s lives from starvation, 
would have. He felt sure that if they 
did not take great pains with regard to 
the harvest next year they would have 
afamine. The seed had been sown in 
nearly the same land in Ireland for some 
20 or 30 years, and had thus been ren- 
dered peculiarly liable to disease, and to 
change the seed belonging to the people 
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would be to doa great and Pune 
benefit. The good effects of changing 
the seed would last for 15 or 20 years ; 
and he thought the Government ought 
to take some special means of changing 
the seed, and thus enabling them to im- 
prove their crops in the future. He was 
afraid that unless some special exertions 
of that kind were made many of the 
people would be absolutely without seed 
at all; and he would suggest that it 
would be a good and useful work for 
the Government to advance money to 
Poor Law Unions to be expended in 
that manner. He trusted the Govern- 
ment would indicate that they would 
take that suggestion into consideration. 
The Government had a noble oppor- 
tunity before them; and if they took 
prompt and energetic action, they might 
still save the Irish people from much 
further suffering and distress. 

Mr. CHARLES LEWIS desired to 
call the attention of the House to the 
form of the Amendment that had been 
proposed. It was, in the first place, 
practically a Vote of Censure on the 
Government for their delays and mis- 
conduct in the past ; in the second place, 
they were asked to pledge themselves as 
to measures for alleviating the distress 
in the present and the future; and, 
thirdly, they were asked to commit 
themselves to certain vague and unde- 
fined measures with reference to the 
tenure of land which were only hinted 
at in a confused form in the concluding 
sentence. The first portion, he thought, 
was unreasonable and untrue; the second 
was unnecessary; and the third was il- 
lusory and delusive. He had listened 
to the speeches of hon. Members oppo- 
site, hoping to extract from them the 
specific grounds of complaint against 
the course of the Government. One al- 
legation was continually urged—namely, 
that the Government had not done 
enough ; but whatever the Government 
had done or ny 10 to do was ob- 
jected to by the Home Rule Members, 
who, even among themselves, were not 
agreed as to what course should be 
adopted. One had advocated a general 
system of out-door relief; another had 
objected to this ; one had proposed loans 
to the landlords, another to the tenants. 
One hon. Gentleman had actually risen 
in his place and complained of the out- 
flow of private charity in this great dis- 
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the present occasion from the mouths of 
Irishmen themselves—Irishmen of a cer- 
tain type, be it remembered—that it 
was hopeless to attempt to satisfy them 
by any reasonable or statesmanlike mea- 
sures. The hon. Member for Cork (Mr. 
Shaw), the ostensible Leader of the 
Party, had expressed with fulness their 
views; but the only tangible fact he 
gathered from his remarks was that if 
the Government did so and so, without 
specifying what, he would undertake to 
pacify any fractious meeting in Ireland. 
It had been said that this Lrish Ques- 
tion was treated by various English 
Governments with a view to Party in- 
terests and General Elections; but he 
could affirm that among the Home 
Rulers themselves there was a great 
deal of looking to the future, not with 
reference to the distressed people of Ire- 
land, but as distressed candidates in Ire- 
land. Everyone was pained beyond mea- 
sure at the widespread distress in that 
part of Her Majesty’s Dominions; but 
that side of the House could claim that 
they had shown the same active sym- 
pathy which had been so much the vaunt 
of those on the opposite side. The con- 
duct of the young Nobleman who had 
recently tried to stem the tide of famine 
and sorrow in Ireland in this respect con- 
trasted favourably with the language 
which they heard from the other side of 
the Atlantic, and which if uttered in 
this country would amount to sedition 
and treason. He thought that the lan- 
guage of his hon. Friend the Member 
for Cork, in which he sneered at the 
prosperity of Ulster, and compared Bel- 
fast with Halifax, was hardly worthy of 
him. If Irish Members were so en- 
thusiastic for the commercial prosperity 
of their country as they professed to be, 
surely they ought to have congratulated 
his hon. Friend (Mr. Corry) that Ulster 
contained a town of such present and 
probable future greater importance. The 
hon. Member for Cork wanted to pass 
off as a joke his allusion to the taking 
of the lynch-pin out of a process-server’s 
car; but this was a grim joke, at a time 
when process-servers were being beaten 
and otherwise maltreated, and delivered 
at a solemn conclave assembled, pre- 
sumably, on a most serious ‘occasion. 
How would the gallant peasantry of the 
West construe the allusion otherwise 
than as meaning that a little violence 
would have the sanction of the Home 
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Rule Party ? He congratulated the hon. 
Member for Tralee (the O’ Donoghue) on 
the metamorphosis he had recently under- 
gone. Formerly his voice used to be 
heard from behind the front Opposition 
Bench, between which and the Bench on 
the opposite side a great gulf intervened. 
Thence he formerly fulminated anathe- 
mas against his present Friends. Now, 
like every neophyte, he championed with 
enthusiasm his most recent creed—that 
of the new Party led by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Meath (Mr. Parnell). But what- 
ever the Government did met with the 
disapproval of Gentlemen opposite. If 
they promoted public works it was said 
that they were benefiting the landlords 
at the expense of the tenants. They 
were accused of trying to impede the 
operation of the Land Act of 1870. But 
when they saw the list of works of public 
utility which the Government proposed 
to carry out—such as roads and bridges, 
which were certainly not more for the 
benefit of one class than another—there 
could be no force in such charges as had 
been brought against them. If they 
were going to judge whether the Go- 
vernment had been guilty of grievous 
neglect and delay they would require 
a series of well-authenticated facts, and 
not be content without one, before 
throwing on the Government the cruel 
stigma of having, while hundreds, it was 
said thousands, of Irishmen were ap- 
proaching the condition of dying, shut 
their hearts against the demand for 
sympathy and allowed their fellow-coun- 
trymen to be treated in a disgraceful 
way. He challenged hon. Gentlemen 
opposite to produce a single instance of 
the Government having wilfully over- 
looked or neglected their duty in any 
parish or district in Ireland. There were 
evils connected with the question of dis- 
tress in Ireland which made the contem- 
plation of any effectual remedy almost 
hopeless. In some parts there was the 
difficulty caused by the barren, uninvit- 
ing soil. Again, let them go into many 
places in the West and notice the small 
parcels of land from which the four, 
five, or six members of a family were 
miserably trying to extract an existence. 
The system of division which rendered 
this possible was, in his opinion, an evil 
of no inconsiderable magnitude. When 
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peasant proprietorship, they should re- 
member that its advantages, if linked 
with incapacity or want of capital, might 
prove no unmixed boon. The next diffi- 
culty to which he wished to refer was 
the absence of a middle class in many 
districts of Ireland, and the consequent 
want of that interlacing of society by 
the mixture of one class with another 
which prevailed in England and Scot- 
land. What, he asked, constituted the 
great aggravation of Irish distress? 
Why, the wicked agitation against the 
obligations of law and morals which 
had been going on for months under a 
leadership which he would not describe. 
When dealing with this subject among 
his own constituents he asked them how, 
if the agitation should be successful, 
they were to get their debts paid ?—for 
the spirit of repudiation was like fever 
or leprosy, and spread from one part of 
the body politic to another, and would 
not be restricted to those who held the 
position of tenants. It was bad enough 
to have persons who were not in a 
responsible position going about the 
country talking to men on whom misery 
had set her heavy hand and suggesting 
to them that they should add to their per- 
sonal degradation the moral degradation 
of being revolutionists ; but it was worse 
still that observations and speeches 
should be made and letters written by 
men who were in a high and respon- 
sible position. He regretted that the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Greenwich (Mr. Gladstone) was absent 
from his place. He had endeavoured 
to extract from the recent speeches of 
the right hon. Gentleman their gist and 
marrow ; and he would point out to the 
House the three great points which were 
made in one of the Midlothian speeches. 
The first was to this effect—‘‘It is 
right, as a public principle, to contend 
that the State can expropriate property ; 
it is a mere question of the application 
of that right and that liberty.’’ That sen- 
tence was immediately quoted by the hon. 
Member for Meath (Mr. Parnell), now in 
America, as evidence that the right hon. 
Member (Mr. Gladstone) was in favour 
of his land propositions. Proposition 
No. 2 was—‘‘ The further you are from 
the Metropolis the greater number of 
Members your country is entitled to 
have.” That grand, new, spick and 
span, statesmanlike, constitutional doc- 
trine was enumerated, inaugurated, and 
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shot off by the right hon. Gentleman to 
satisfy the Midlothian electors. Irish 
Members might well contend that if that 
was the principle initiated by an ex- 
Prime Minister—the chosen, though not 
the titular Leader of the Liberal Party 
—the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Greenwich was a better Home Ruler 
than they were. The third proposition 
of the right hon. Gentleman, in the 
language of many Home Rule appli- 
cants, was that ‘‘it would be a very 
great advantage to relieve the Houses 
of Parliament of much of their business 
connected with particular portions of the 
United Kingdom.” [Cheers from the 
Irish Members.| Why, that was the very 
formula of Home Rule; and when they 
found a responsible statesman going 
down to ingratiate himself with his last 
new love by such propositions, they 
were threatened, in his opinion, with a 
calamity even greater than the agitation 
of the hon. Member for Meath. The 
Conservatives had been twitted with 
having for a cry “ Disraeli, Corry, and 
no dismemberment of the Empire.” 
Well, he did not call that a bad cry to 
go to the country with. In fact, the 
evidence of that day showed it to be a 
very good cry. He warned his Friends 
opposite that it might prove a. better cry 
than that of ‘Cavendish and dismem- 
berment of the Empire.” Possibly in 
the course of the Session the House 
would be able to abstract from the noble 
Lord (the Marquess of Hartington) the 
exact propositions which he desired 
English and Scotch people to understand 
he took up on the subject of Home Rule. 
So far as he was able to read between the 
lines of the letter recently published by 
the noble Marquess, his proposal seemed 
to amount to this—‘‘ Do as you like, 
promise what you like, no matter what, 
provided you get in and turna Tory out. 
All you have to do is to hold up 
with one hand the Union Jack, and 
with the other the torn Constitution 
of the country. You may ride in on 
those two horses.’’ The probability was 
that if they did ride on those two horses 
Liberal Members would break their 
backs in the operation. There were 
hundreds and thousands of men in the 
city he represented (Londonderry) who 
abhorred and opposed, with as much 
vehemence as any Member of the House, 
the idea of separating themselves from 
England. The warning of to-day’s pro- 
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ceedings showed that the opposi- 
tion, whatever ae, 9 be its tempo- 
rary success, and however much the 
Ministry might be affected by the exist- 
ence of national distress, could dare to 
tamper with the unity of the Empire. 
Mr. O'CONNOR POWER said, he 
was not going to follow the hon. Mem- 
ber for Londonderry (Mr. Charles Lewis) 
through all his exciting comments. The 
speech they had just heard would con- 
vince them that the hon. Member was, 
if not an impressive, at least an excited, 
or perhaps he might say a flying-trapeze 
orator, for, from the manner in which 
he moved about, he at one moment ad- 
dressed the right hon. Gentleman in the 
Chair, whilst at the next, it seemed as if 
he was about to finish by addressing the 
Sergeant-at-Arms. The hon. Gentleman 
had at least lifted the House beyond the 
issue before it; but, as far as he could, 
he (Mr. O’Connor Power) should deal 
with the points raised and bearing on 
the subject before the House. Reference 
had been made to the difference in the 
ranks of the Home Rulers; but it must 
be remembered that they were at least 
united in this Resolution, which de- 
clared that the Government had been 
culpably negligent in dealing with the 
threatened and actual distress in Ire- 
land. It was said an hon. Member had 
objected to the flow of charity to Ireland; 
but why did not the hon. Member for 
Londonderry accept the views on this 
subject expressed by the hon. Member 
for Cork (Mr. Shaw), and not hold up 
the words of some not very prominent 
Member of the Home Rule Party? Was 
that the hon. Member’s idea of fair play 
—to bring forward a fragment of evi- 
dence on one side and suppress all the 
evidence on the other side? That kind 
of petty advocacy might be indulged in 
at a petty sessions court, but it was con- 
temptible before a Legislative Assembly. 
As to the recent accession of the hon. 
Member for Tralee (the O’Donoghue), 
whom the hon. Member had taunted 
with inconsistency, that hon. Gentleman 
had recognized a great crisis in the 
history of his country. He also recog- 
nized the many years he had devoted to 
the moderate and constitutional exposi- 
tion of Irish grievances in that House, 
and what was the result of all his efforts 
and his experience? Why, this—that 
the hon. Member for Tralee came to de- 
clare that the sense of justice was so 
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small in the average House of Commons 
that he told the Irish people they must 
rely on the moral power and justice 
of their own cause, and on a constitu- 
tional agitation of their grievances, to 
exert sufficient pressure to induce the 
House to pass measures of justice to Ire- 
land. He(Mr. O’Connor Power) would 
ask what was the history of the Leader of 
the Conservative Party? Had not the 
present Imperial Prime Minister changed 
from side to side until he ultimately ar- 
rived at what he believed was a truly 
—— policy, and did not the right 

on. Gentleman the Member for Green- 
wich (Mr. Gladstone), who was the hope 
of the soundest elements in the Liberal 
Party, once belong to the Tory Party? 
Did the hon. Member object to the sup- 
port which the Tory Party received from 
the Tory Home Rule Members for Wex- 
ford and Sligo because they had joined the 
Home Rule Party? Regarding the boast 
of the hon. Member as to the result of the 
Liverpool election, he thought that to 
call the return of the Conservative can- 
didate by a majority of 2,000 a victory 
in that Tory city was to show that the 
Conservatives were thankful for small 
mercies. It seemed to be quite a dif- 
ferent thing from the point of view of 
the hon. Member for a Liberal candi- 
date to adopt Home Rule in his pro- 
gramme in Liverpool and a Tory candi- 
date to do the same thing in Manchester. 
According to that view, what was a crime 
and blasphemy in the one case was only 
a correct thing to do in the other. As 
to the practical measures which the hon. 
Member said the Government had taken 
with regard to Irish distress, he (Mf. 
O’Connor Power) maintained that up to 
the present moment the Government 
had not taken a single practical step to 
work those measures out. All that the 
Government had done up to this moment 
was to state in one of the official letters 
that if an emergency threatened famine 
in Ireland, then the Government would 
consider the desirability of appointing 
three Inspectors under the Local Go- 
vernment Board at a salary of £500 
a-year! He agreed with the hon. Mem- 
ber that Ireland suffered from the want 
of a middle class. There were two 
classes in Ireland. One—410,000 or 
12,000—was excessively rich, and the 
other—the millions of the Irish people 
—was excessively poor. Surely the hon. 
Member might have given them a little 
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information as to the causes which 
brought this state of affairs about. It 
was brought about by confiscation, by 
brute force, by the power of the sword, 
and those other means of torture which 
the English Government had employed 
—powers which had been used by Eng- 
land, and which had brought about re- 
sults which the hon. Member affected to 
deplore. The House had been treated 
to a warm denunciation of the land agi- 
tation. The hon. Gentleman had re- 
echoed the statement of the First Lord 
of the Admiralty, and said that Ireland 
was full of agitators, airing imaginary 
grievances. He would appeal to the 
House, when had one measure of free- 
dom in Ireland—social, political, indus- 
trial, or religious—been granted that was 
not the result of either revolution or agi- 
tation? People made political capital 
out of the declarations of the right hon. 
Member for Greenwich; but the Party 
opposite ought to recollect that a former 
Leader of theirs, the Duke of Welling- 
ton, declared in the House of Lords that 
England had to consider between the 
granting of Roman Catholic Emancipa- 
tion and civil war; and it was only when 
this Ministerial declaration was made in 
the House of Lords that the bigoted 
prejudices of Great Britain gave way, 
and the measure was allowed to pass. 
If there was an element of force and 
violence in the land agitation, he main- 
tained that the lesson of force had been 
learnt from the Representatives of Eng- 
lish government in Ireland, and from 
the motives which had actuated English 
statesmen in legislation of a beneficial 
character. There was nothing new in 
the principle stated by the ex-Prime 
Minister as to the undeniable right of 
the State to expropriate landed pro- 
perty for some purposes. The principle 
was inscribed on the Statute Book in 
the legislation which said that the State 
might take land when it was necessary 
for a railway, or for any other pur- 
pose of public advantage. If the prin- 
ciple was wrong in the speech it was 
wrong in our laws. No doubt, the last 
speaker was to be congratulated on 
the reported result of the Liverpool 
election; but when it was considered 
that there were 60,000 voters, and 
that the place had always been regarded 
as a Conservative stronghold, as he (Mr. 
O’Connor Power) had said, he was not 
disposed to think the result of the 
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election was much to crow over. Tho 
Home Rule element in that election had 
been referred to; but had not Conser- 
vatives themselves condescended to steal 
a little Home Rule thunder? The noble 
Lord the Member for Liverpool (Viscount 
Sandon) had himself used a little Home 
Rule thunder; for in a speech made re- 
cently he declared that he so far sym- 
pathized with the Home Rulers and 
the Irish people that he was prepared 
to vote for the people of Ireland having 
equal privileges with the people of 
England and Scotland. [ Opposition 
cheers and counter cheers.| Well, if hon. 
Members opposite cheered, all he had 
to do was to turn round and congratu- 
late his Colleagues on the success of 
their cause. It was evident that the 
near approach of the General Election 
was having a salutary effect on the Con- 
servative Partyas regarded their attitude 
upon Irish questions. But he asked 
those who cheered—and if the noble 
Lord the Member for Liverpool were in 
his place he would ask himself—how 
it was that the votes of the noble Lord 
were to be found recorded against mea- 
sures for the equalization of the Parlia- 
mentary and borough franchiseinIreland, 
and against every measure for granting 
equal privileges to the Irish people, 
when brought forward by Home Rule 
Members? It was only when Lord 
Ramsay had managed to secure the 
support of the Home Rule Party that 
the noble Lord the Member for Liver- 
pool found out that he himself had 
somewhere down in the bottom of his 
heart a well of sympathy for the Irish 
people. Much of the warmth of this 
debate was to be attributed to the man- 
ner in which the Address was seconded 
yesterday. The hon. Member for Bel- 
fast (Mr. J. P. Corry), in doing so, said 
that the great evil of the West of Ire- 
land was over-population. But if there 
were sufficient resources in the soil for 
the sustenance of the people, he (Mr. 
O’Connor Power) declined to accept that 
view. How was it that fertilé land had 
gone out of cultivation simultaneously 
with the decline of the population ? 
Where that was so it was idle to talk of 
over-population, and he maintained that 
the extermination of the people must be 
owing to artificial causes, which the 
hand of Parliament ought to be able to 
reach. It was unjust to suggest that 
the hon. Member for Cork (Mr. Shaw) 
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had sneered at the prosperity of Ulster; 
there was no one who rejoiced more 
over it, or who had done more to ex- 
tend manufacturing industries to the 
South of Ireland. The Seconder of the 
Address said that one of the wants of 
Ireland was manufacturing industry; 
and that hon. Member, who drank so 
often to the glorious, pious, and im- 
mortal memory of William III., did not 
seem to be aware that that Monarch had 
declared in a letter—‘‘I will do all in 
my power to disco e the woollen 
manufactures in Ireland ;” that he not 
only discouraged but destroyed that im- 
portant branch of Irish industry, and so 
they were presented with the touching 
spectacle of a loyal follower of the 
pious, glorious, and immortal William 
shedding crocodile tears over the ruin of 
Irish manufactures. [Loud laughter and 
cheers.| In another case, he (Mr. O’Con- 
nor Power) might have said that such 
language was a miracle of hypocrisy ; 
but he would not say so in the case of 
the hon. Member for Belfast. The hon. 
Member further asked whether men 
would invest capital in a country torn 
by agitation? Of course not, granting 
the assumed insecurity. But if a man 
would not invest capital in manufac- 
tures without security, why should he in- 
vest in the cultivation of the soil with- 
out security? Why should four or five 
hundred thousand farmers be expected 
to convert the barren places of the whole 
Island into blooming and fertile fields 
without security ? Give them the custom 
of the Ulster tenant right—give them the 
security, social and political, which the 
people of Ulster had enjoyed for centu- 
ries; and the result would be, he would 
assure them, an industrious and con- 
tented population in the West of Ireland. 
He was proud of the fact that the county 
Mayo was the source of the land agita- 
tion, and he should never deplore it. 
They found in that part of Ireland the 
richest lands appropriated by the land- 
lords for themselves, while the tenants 
were driven half-way up the mountains, 
until they had made the land valuable, 
and then they were driven further up. 
Yet, with these facts staring them in the 
face, those poor people were accused of 
a want of industry. On minor questions 
there was room for difference ; but they 
were agreed that the great evil was that 
landlords, being the rent-receivers, hav- 
ing the wealth of Ireland in the hollow 
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of their hands, being the custodians of 
the resources of the nation, did not, 
with that wealth, possess the necessary 
enterprize. What was acquired by 
violence was freely dissipated by profli- 
gacy. Nine-tenths of the landed pro- 
perty had been acquired by the sword. 
Many of the landowners were non- 
resident, and, as a class, they were so 
wanting in enterprize that they refused 
to avail themselves of the facilities 
afforded to them for developing and 
improving their property. But what 
was the use of complaining of the 
poverty of the Irish soil when the te- 
nants had no security for improvements? 
The fact was that there was no more 
fertile soilin Europe. He congratulated 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer on the 
improved tone he had shown in this de- 
bate—so very different from the manner 
in which he treated his hon. Friend the 
Member for Cork lastnight. But, after 
all, what did his speech amount to? 
His hon. and learned Friend the Mem- 
ber for Louth (Mr. Sullivan) correctly 
described it as a basketful of good 
intentions. It was the old story. When 
any mistake was committed by the ad- 
vocates of Ireland it had generally arisen 
from placing too much reliance on the 
statements of the Government. In this 
instance a great mistake had been made 
by the Irish Members when they took 
the proposals of the Government in a 
serious light, and he maintained that 
the proposals now put forward were not 
to be relied upon as means to save the 
Irish people from starvation, seeing 
that after six months’ inquiry the Go- 
vernment still appeared to doubt if any 
emergency would arise, although they 
had the declaration of 70 Irish Mem- 
bers months ago that the emergency 
had already arisen. If, however, the 
Government did not do something, it 
would be the duty of Irish Members to 
take such a course as would force public 
attention to the sad condition of their 
countrymen, and bring about a univer- 
sal demand that the Government should 
legislate in an effectual manner by in- 
troducing measuresof real practical ame- 
lioration. It was with a sense of shame 
and humiliation that they saw their coun- 
try paraded asa beggar beforethe nations. 
There were people who seemed to rejoice 
in this. Irish bone, and sinew, and in- 
telligence could amass wealth abroad ; 
and the reason why they could not do it 
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at home was that Ireland had been un- 
fortunate in her history and in her laws, 
especially in those Land Laws which had 
surrounded the Irish people in the home 
of their race, and that was the real source 
of the poverty and degradation in that 
country; that was the true explanation 
of the chronic misery of Ireland. They 
were sometimes asked why they had not 
introduced practical measures; but had 
practical measures not been brought 
forward? Had proposals for the re- 
clamation of waste lands not been 
brought forward again and again by his 
hon. Friend the Member for Mallow (Mr. 
John George MacCarthy)? Notasingle 
practical measure introduced by any 
Irish Member had received the sanction 
of the House. Indeed, Ireland was 
under the rule chiefly of the alien, and 
the advice of Irishmen in reference to 
Irish wants was contemptuously re- 
jected. Ireland was not remote even 
from the House of Commons. Why 
should it be neglected? But he feared 
it was remote from the intelligent un- 
derstanding of the English people as 
to the real wants of the country. The 
Lord Mayor of Dublin had to-day 
presented a Petition from the Corpora- 
tion of Dublin which was, in fact, an in- 
dictment by anticipation of the Govern- 
ment, because the means necessary to 
a the threatened destitution in 

reland were pointed out and forwarded 
to the responsible authorities in Ireland. 
It was curious to remark that, in 1847, 
the Corporation of Dublin was found 
accusing the Government of the same 
apathy and indifference as was shown 
by the Government of the present day ; 
and at that time, as at the present 
hour, Irish opinion and intelligence was 
utterly powerless to do anything to help 
Ireland. The reason for that was that 
Trish opinion and intelligence had nothing 
to do with the government of Ireland. 
The government was in the hands of 
men alien to the country, men who knew 
little or nothing of the condition of the 
people, and who, when a great emer- 
gency arose, had to depend on second, 
third, or fourth-hand information. Re- 
ference had been made to the character 
of the relief works which were instituted 
during the Famine of 1847; and the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer told them they must be slow 
in sanctioning schemes of reproductive 
works, remembering the mistakes that 
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had been made in 1847-8; but the 
mistakes then made had arisen from the 
Government not following the advice of 
the Irish Members and the Corporation 
of Dublin. Had the Government at- 
tended to the representations of such 
men as Mr. Fagan, or to a Gentleman 
whose name was still warmly cherished 
in Ireland, Mr. William Smith O’Brien, 
who was well qualified to give advice 
on the subject, the Irish Famine would 
have been prevented. He saw the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Brad- 
ford (Mr. W. E. Forster) in his place, 
and to him, and those associated with 
him who took such generous measures 
to relieve the people of Ireland in the 
famine time, a lasting debt of gratitude 
was due, which he(Mr. O’Connor Power) 
took every opportunity to acknowledge. 
If anyone took up the reports of the 
Society of Friends in those days, would 
he say that the English Government 
had come out vindicated, or that the 
Irish landlords had done their duty? 
No; those authentic documents consti- 
tuted a strong indictment against the 
Government and the Irish landlords of 
that day. He did not mean to say there 
were not good landlords in Ireland. If 
all were equally good, there would 
not be the same need for legislation. 
But, as a general rule, he maintained 
that the cultivator ought to be the 
owner of the soil, and he could be 
made so in Ireland without robbing 
any man of a shilling to which he was 
justly entitled. That was the only re- 
medy for the chronic state of things 
which existed in Ireland. If a Govern- 
ment having undisputed power failed to 
improve the condition of a country, the 
responsibility rested with them. His 
contention was that the Government of 
England was responsible for the poverty 
of Ireland because they had usurped the 
government of Ireland ; for they started 
with the theory that, whether right or 
wrong, Irishmen should not be allowed 
to govern their country. They had un- 
dertaken to decide Irish questions, not 
by the majority of Irish opinion, but 
by English, Scotch, and Irish opinion 
mixed, and, legislatively, it was a very 
bad mixture. It was said, and from a 
social point of view he agreed with it, 
that Englishmen, Scotchmen, and Irish- 
men made a very good mixture; but it 
was very difficult to get them properly 
mixed. He trusted that this discussion 
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would not close until the House had 
some more satisfactory declarations 
from Her Majesty’s Government than 
had been hitherto made. With regard 
to the peasantry of the West of Ireland, 
he knew them well; he had seen dif- 
ferent classes on both sides of the At- 
lantic, and he could honestly say that a 
more industrious people did not exist in 
any part of the British Empire, or a 
people more willing to expend their 
entire labour on the soil from the rising 
to the setting of the sun. They were 
confronted now by an agitation which 
had received considerable attention from 
the organs of English opinion, and they 
also found that American opinion was 
in sympathy with the aspirations of the 
Irish people. Though that House had 
declined to listen to the representations 
of the hon. Member for Meath (Mr. 
Parnell), the Congress of the United 
States had placed its Representative 
Chamber at his disposal for the pur- 
pose of enabling him to explain the 
grievances of his country. Some great 
men of this country had not hesitated 
to appeal to American opinion on the 
condition of Ireland. The man whose 
proposals had been scoffed at in that 
House, and who had himself been 
denounced as a Communist, had been 
received in Congress with great distinc- 
tion as a Representative of the Irish 
people. He trusted it would not be ne- 
cessary for Irish Representatives to en- 
gage in a similar mission to other coun- 
tries. But he must say that the strongest 
feeling he had in the present crisis in 
Ireland was one of shame and hu- 
miliation that his country—one of the 
fairest and most fertile in Europe— 
should be subject to the evils that now 
afflicted it; and he trusted that there 
were many young men who might look 
forward to a political life during the 
next 25 years, which, if they were 
true men, they would dedicate to every 
just and legitimate effort to remove the 
chronic poverty by which Ireland was 
afflicted, labouring earnestly for the 
time when the reign of peace, freedom, 
and prosperity would dawn upon that 
unfortunate but still unconquered land. 
Mr. PLUNKET said, he was certain 
that, in common with himself, every 
hon. Member of that House, whether 
Englishman, Scotchman, or Irishman, 
would heartily sympathize with the elo- 
quent peroration of the hon. Gentleman 
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who had just sat down (Mr. O’Oonnor 
Power), and sigh for the time when 
peace, prosperity, and contentment 
would be established in Ireland. But 
it struck him (Mr. Plunket) that there 
was an odd and remarkable contrast to 
that aspiration, when the hon. Gentle- 
man spoke with such enthusiasm of the 
achievements of the hon. Member for 
Meath (Mr. Parnell), and the representa- 
tive character he assumed in America. If 
they were to judge by recent accounts 
from that country, the reception of that 
hon. Member was now assuming a less 
cordial character. He would not follow 
the hon. Member through his speech ; 
but he must say he could not find— 
‘although it had touched upon a great 
many topics more or less connected 
with the Ireland of the past and the 
future—that any remedy had been sug- 
gested or practical observations made 
to meet the distress of the present. The 
hon. Member had challenged the Go- 
vernment to defend their policy ; but had 
he indicated any one point on which 
they ought to have done and had not 
done their utmost to avert and relieve 
the distress? Some part of that distress 
he had attributed to the absence of 
English capital from Ireland and its non- 
application to the reclamation of waste 
land ; and, if he understood him rightly, 
he had suggested that greater security 
should be given for the investment of 
capital in that country. Unhappily, it 
was one of the most melancholy circum- 
stances of the agitation in Ireland that 
not only had English capital ceased to 
flow into the country, but it was even 
being withdrawn from it! He would now 
ask the attention of the House for a few 
minutes while he discussed in a practical 
way the actually existing distress and the 
remedies that had been proposed for 
it, because he had passed probably as 
much of the last six months in the 
West of Ireland as any hon. Member 
opposite, and had had opportunities of 
seeing as well as hearing what was 
going on in many of the most distressed 
parts of that district. One word as to 
the extent of the distress. He did not 
wish to under-estimate it, and he was 
well aware that in the South, the West, 
and the North-West of Ireland it pressed 
heavily upon the people, and had come 
on them very suddenly; but when he 
heard complaints that the Government 
had not interfered to check its progress, 
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he could only ask what they could have 
done or attempted that they had not en- 
deavoured to do, and what misery had 
befallen the people that they had not 
striven to avert? He might be told, 
perhaps, that had the Government done 
their duty, organizations for the distri- 
bution of private charity would have 
been unnecessary. Now, he could never 
think those organizations superfluous, 
for it was obvious that in its scope and 
reach private charity differed very widely 
from the public Poor Law. It was, of 
course, impossible for the Poor Law to 
grapple unaided with the distress as far 
as isolated cases were concerned. Go- 
vernment could only deal at large in such 
affairs, and its aid must be given accord- 
ing to general rules. Private charity 
came in at a particular time, and with the 
special objectof preventing the occurrence 
of sudden and individual suffering. He 
trusted, though he heartily believed 
that the Government had done and were 
doing all they could to mitigate the dis- 
tress, ‘that the generous public of Eng- 
land and of other countries would not 
suppose there was no reason for the 
continuance of their charitable aid. He 
knew that under any Government, no 
matter how willing or how able, there 
must needs be many opportunities for the 
beneficial exercise of private charity; and 
whatever was the end of this terrible 
and, he hoped, temporary affliction, he 
trusted it would ever be remembered 
that in the time of distress men of all 
classes and of all political parties had 
united in the common endeavour to re- 
lieve a suffering population. He said, 
then, let there be no check on generous 
private charity. A very different view, 
however, of the case was apparently 
taken by the Irish agitator, who found 
in it a fair opportunity for recalling 
the grievances of the past, for raking 
up buried sorrows, for exasperating the 
people, and making them more impatient 
under their suffering. No doubt distress 
served to strengthen the political posi- 
tion of such a man. He wished to call 
the attention of the House to some of the 
more extreme statements that had been 
made. The hon. and learned Member 
for Louth (Mr. Sullivan) would be able 
to corroborate or to deny the report that 
at a land meeting at Louth he had 
said— 

**T arraign before the world as guilty of 
murder the Ministers of the Crown, who, fore- 
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warned and forearmed, were allowing already 
the victims of famine to be consigned to the 
earth.” 


What shadow of foundation was there 
for such a charge? A Government 
guilty of murder—of killing their fellow- 
subjects with malice aforethought! Why, 
there had not been one single instance 
of death by starvation. Nothing of the 
sort had happened, and yet the hon. 
and learned Member had not for a 
moment hesitated to make that wild ac- 
cusation. The evil, however, did not end 
with the mere inaccuracy of the state- 
ment, but probably had the effect of 
staying the flow of charity. Hon. 
Members who spoke in that way surely 
knew that by the charitable public such 
language must be deemed exaggerated, 
and as conveying a wholly incorrect view 
of the state of their country. But he 
begged them not on that account to close 
the hands that were now open for the 
assistance of real suffering. He would 
ask the House to listen to the lan- 
guage of the hon. Member for Meath, 
who, he was aware, was absent, but 
who had not taken particular care, in 
the country where he now was, to 
spare the absent. The hon. Member 
for Meath seemed to him (Mr. Plunket) 
to consider the threatened famine as a 
kind of monopoly of his own, as an op- 
portunity sent him by good fortune for 
the advancement and promulgation of 
his own views and theories as to the 
Irish Land Laws and the relations that 
vught to exist between owners and 
tenants. That hon. Member was re- 
ported to have cautioned his hearers 
against contributing money to the 
Duchess of Marlborough’s Fund, as it 
would only go into the pockets of those 
tenants who had obediently paid the last 
penny of their rent. Further, he said 
that if the money for relief were given 
into the hands of the English governing 
classes, it would inevitably be used for 
the purpose of demoralizing the people, 
and, to use his own words, ‘‘checking 
our movement.” If that report was 
correct, he could only say that such 
statements could be received with little 
less than loathing. But that was not all. 
The hon. Member for Meath, in the 
earlier days of the agitation, when he 
was exciting the people to rise against 
their landlords and against the laws of 
their country—[‘‘ No, no!’ ]—against 
their landlords and laws of their country 
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—he told them the Heavens werefighting 
on their side because the rain was com- 
ing down, making worse the prospects 
of famine. Now, what inference could 
be drawn from those words, except that 
the hon. Member for Meath hoped 
starvation would render the people of 
Ireland more pliable instruments in his 
hands, and that they would thereby be 
more easily drawn to his mad and ruin- 
ous purposes? But the hon. Member 
for Meath did not stop at the Duchess of 
Marlborough’s Fund. Even the Dublin 
Mansion House Fund, together with Sir 
Arthur Guinness and his own unworthy 
self, had come under the hon. Member 
for Meath’s sweeping condemnation. 
The people of America were cautioned 
against sending money to the Dublin 
Mansion House Fund. The members of 
the Committee could not be trusted. 
They were people who would divert the 
Fund from its proper purpose. Now, so 
far as he personally was concerned, such 
statements only provoked a smile; but 
if they had the effect of preventing re- 
lief being extended to Ireland, then the 
hon. Member for Meath did his country 
a grievous wrong. It was unnecessary to 
vindicate the impartiality of that Commit- 
tee. Every Catholic and every Protestant 
Bishop in Ireland could testify to it; and 
he himself, while radically at variance 
on most points with the present Lord 
Mayor, the hon. Member for Tipperary 
(Mr. Gray), the President of that Fund, 
felt bound to say that nothing could be 
more impartial than his action in refer- 
ence to it. The hon. Member for Tip- 
perary would, he doubted not, do him 
similar justice in return. [Mr. Gray: 

Hear, hear!] Perhaps the House would 
now allow him, as a relief to the vague 
disquisitions they had been hearing on 
the rights and wrongs of landlords, to 
throw a little practical light on the sub- 

ject, and draw a picture of the way in 
which this distress came upon the people. 

He would refer to the property of Sir 
Arthur Guinness, the senior Member for 
Dublin, and challenged contradiction of 
his statements. On that property there 
was no difference whatever between the 

landlord and the tenant. A better land- 

lord there could not be. Absolute har- 

mony and peace prevailed; the rents 

had not been raised for 20 or 30 years; 

there had been no evictions, or, if there 

had been one or two, they had occurred, 

for the most part, in the hopeless struggle 
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of trying to prevent the sub-division of 
theland. The proprietor was fortunately 
one who had wealth from other sources, 
and he had found it his pleasure and his 
duty to re-invest in the land more than 
his real income from it. Therefore, in 
that case, every element that the agita- 
tor could suggest was absent: there 
was no rack-renting, no absence of 
security of tenure, no want of works, 
nothing of that kind. Yet, what had 
happened there? The part of Ireland 
in which that property was situated was 
one of the worst centres of distress. 
There was an immense number of small 
tenants, with holdings of from one to 
five, six, or 10 acres of land, and families 
of five or six children. It was amongst 
these people that the distress existed. 
They were not tenant farmers in the 
English sense of the word; they were 
labourers working on their own farms, 
and the wages of their labour for one 
year was the following year’s crop of 
potatoes. The wetness of the season 
had almost destroyed their crop of pota- 
toes. Usually, they had enough to feed 
themselves and the pig, who sometimes 
himself paid the rent; but this year 
there were not enough potatoes to live 
upon, and they had nothing else. They 
had exhausted their credit. Norent had 
even beenasked from them, in suchcases, 
for the last year and a-half; but while 
they owed, perhaps, £2 or £3 to the 
landlords, they owed some £14 or £16 to 
the shopkeeper in the neighbourhood. 
They were an honest, truth-telling, and 
well-behaved people, and in a good year 
as happy a people as one could see any- 
where. In the beginning of December, 
when he visited the cottages there with 
the proprietor, they said they should 
soon have to begin to eat what they had 
reserved for seed. Some said they could 
hold out for some weeks—mast of them 
until the end of February; others that 
they would just be able to battle 
through the present year. That showed 
how difficult it was for the Government 
to deal with a case of this kind. Were 
the Government to make railways there? 
Make a railway to the moon! There 
was no place to make it to there, and you 
could not make a starving man walk for 
12 miles or so, and come Teck again, for 
a day’s work, and no railway contractor 
would employ such men. So with re- 
gard to roads. Then, as to reclaiming 
waste land, they could not go further up 
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the mountains. Above them was the 
home of the grouse, the snipe, the 
woodcock, and you could not improve 
those rocks. As he walked through the 
property the proprietor saw the people 
could not help themselves in the position 
in which they were placed, and he said— 
‘*You must eat your seed potatoes, and 
get on as well as you can; and after that, 
boys, you may look to me, and you shall 
not look to me in vain.” The first idea 
suggested by this state of affairs was that, 
perhaps, the landlord next door had not 
the means to enable him to act in that 
way; it was a bard year for the land- 
lords as well as for the tenants. There 
weresome tenants who could not pay, and 
there were some who could pay but were 
not allowed to do so. Was the Govern- 
ment to be asked to interfere in a case 
of that kind? In these circumstances, 
his hon. Friend and himself gave what 
help they could to the Oommittee 
at Dublin. They also went to the 
Government Office, to the Executive; 
and more especially he would refer 
to Mr. Robinson, the local head of the 
Irish Poor Law Board, who had spent all 
his life in the Poor Law service, had 
gone through the Famine of 1847, than 
whom a more considerate man could 
not be found, and who understood the 
whole business thoroughly. Having 
told him their story, he satisfied them 
that everything had been carefully 
thought over, and that all would be 
done which could be reasonably or 
wisely done to relieve those poor peo- 
ple. Now, a good deal had been heard 
about fixity of tenure and peasant pro- 
prietorship as a specific for the state of 
things which existed in Ireland. It 
seemed to him, however, he must con- 
fess, rather cold comfort to offer such 
people as those of whom he had been 
speaking these high-sounding privileges. 
Fixity of tenure and peasant proprietor- 
ship !—to root them in the soil !—to take 
away the men from them who in bad 
years like this would have to feed them 
out of the hollow of their hands in order 
tosave them from starvation! Yes, to root 
them in the soil, and leave them there 
till the bad years came, and the famine, 
and the fever, to make a prey of them! 
Hon. Members had heard of the Sibe- 
rian caravans, where the sickly prisoners 
fell away and were left frozen in the 
snow till wolves made an end of them. 
Peasant proprietorship! To make pea- 
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sant proprietors of such men as those of 
whom he had been speaking, loaded as 
they were with debt, without chance 
of improvement, and devoid of know- 
ledge or enterprize to start with, would 
be productive of the utmost misery. It 
would simply secure, and make inevit- 
able, his doom when the bad time came. 
In saying that, he must not be under- 
stood as speaking against peasant pro- 
prietorship under other circumstances. 
He was now simply dealing with it as 
a specific for the distress which at pre- 
sent prevailed in Ireland. He was not 
opposed to peasant proprietorship of 
solvent tenants; but the State must 
proceed with great caution before at- 
tempting to apply such great principles 
to a case of this kind, taking away their 
landlord, leaving them without a penny 
or a friend face to face with the Go- 
vernment when its tax collector came 
to gather up the instalments of its debt. 
There was another consideration which 
occurred to his mind as he saw his hon. 
Friend followed out of the villages which 
he visited by old tottering men and 
women who, holding up their children 
in their arms, blessed him and prayed 
for him, and that was to contrast what 
he saw with the proceedings of the loud- 
mouthed, swaggering agitator, followed 
by a Fenian mob, and preceded by a 
brass band, who told the people of 
America not to send their money home 
to this country, because the governing 
classes here were not to be trusted, as 
they would misapply it; who told them 
not to send home money to the ladies of 
Ireland, because it would not be applied 
in charity ; and who thanked God at the 
commencement of the distress that the 
rain was coming down in torrents, soak- 
ing the turf, rotting the potatoes, and 
poisoning the food of the people, so that 
they might be more ready tools for him 
to incite on to a bloody resistance. [An 
hon. Memser: It is false! } 

Mr. O'DONNELL rose to Order. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman, in 
addressing the House, had clearly spe- 
ecified his hon. Friend the Member 
for Meath (Mr. Parnell) as the agitator 
to whom he was referring. He had 
just stated that that hon. Member had 
thanked God for the famine in order to 
rouse the people of Ireland to a bloody 
insurrection. He (Mr. O’Donnell) would 
refrain from characterizing that state- 
ment; but he should like to know whe- 
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ther the hon. and learned Gentleman 
was in Order in making use of such ex- 
ressions ? 

Mrz. SPEAKER said, that if the hon. 
and learned Member (Mr. Plunket) had 
charged a Member of the House with 
inciting the people to a bloody insur- 
rection, such language could not be Par- 
liamentary. 

Mr. PLUNKET should be sorry in 
any way to have transgressed the Rules 
of the House. [Loud cries of ‘* With- 
draw!” ] What he meant to say was 
this—and if in the heat of debate he had 
said anything stronger he was willing to 
withdraw it—that the hon. Member for 
Meath had, in his speeches, called the at- 
tention of the people to the storm and to 
the rain that was descending, and said 
that the elements were fighting on his 
side. He said, further, that he was thank- 
ful to the elements for fighting on his 
side, and the only inference that could 
be drawn from such language was this 
—that the people would be themselves 
the more ready instruments of his agita- 
tion; and he (Mr. Plunket) said, and 
would say again, that that agitation 
could have no other result, and had had 
no other result, than to incite the people 

to a bloody resistance to the law. Well, 
of course, it would be said that he had 
spoken of but one landlord, and that he 
was an exception. Of course there were 
bad landlords in Ireland, as there were 
in other countries; but he knew that 
there were many good landlords in Ire- 
land—landlords who, in spite of all that 
had been said against them, would be 
only too glad to relieve those unfortunate 
tenants whose interests were their in- 
terests, though all had not the means 
to be generous as some were. His lot 
had been cast among many such land- 
lords; and he could say that, notwith- 
standing all that they had been exposed 
to, and bitterly as they resented the 
unjust language used against them by 
these agitators, he never heard one 
word of resentment uttered by any one 
of them against the people. Well, he 
had no intention to trace the course of 
the agitation of the hon. Member for 
Meath, or to refer to what he would call 
his revolutionary speeches, or his extra- 
ordinary promises as to what the result 
would be. He had, no doubt, gained 


great influence over the people of Ire- 
land. For the time he was, as was once 
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so long as he continued to hold out those 
hopes, and so long as the people wer® 
given any ground to believe that there 
was any chance of their being realized 
—although it was impossible that they 
could be—no man could compete with 
him, or bid against him, among the 
people. It was a lamentable thing that 
language which gave, or seemed to give, 
encouragement to such wild dreams, 
had been used, and used by some 
speakers of great authority in this coun- 
try. He did not say this merely for the 
purpose of making a personal or a poli- 
tical attack, although no one loved a 
Party fight more than he did; but he 
feared they would hear something by- 
and-bye as to the evil consequences of 
such language being used. The House 
would, he hoped, allow him to refer to 
one other instance. If hon. Members 
opposite were to choose what had been 
represented as specially a bad case, 
perhaps they would select that of the 
eviction of Balla, in the county of Mayo, 
on the property of his kinsman, Sir 
Robert Blosse, than whom a more kind- 
hearted man towards his tenantry did 
not live. Sir Robert had asked him to 
lay before the House the truth of the 
story. This was not merely a personal 
matter, as it bore directly on the ques- 
tion. The estate extended over 23,000 
acres, on which were about 400 tenants. 
The rents for all residential holdings 
were valued a quarter of a century ago, 
and they had, with scarcely any excep- 
tion, never since been raised. The houses 
were rented at a fair letting value, and 
the rents for a quarter of a century had 
been punctually and cheerfully paid on 
the estate. There had been only five evic- 
tions all the time, and only two of these 
had involved the tenant sent actually 
put out. One of these was the case of 
Dempsey, and there the rent had been 
paid willingly until lately, when quar- 
rels arose among the occupiers them- 
selves. It was the old story of a widow 
and an unmarried son living in the same 
house with the eldest son, who was mar- 
ried. What were the circumstances of 
the eviction? The rent was due the Ist 
November, 1878, and should have been 
paid before the lst of May, 1879, when 
Patrick Dempsey asked for a prolonga- 
tion of time. That was granted from 
time to time until August, and up to 
that date the landlord was willing to 
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year’s. It then became evident, how- 
ever, that there was no intention of 
paying the rent, for Dempsey had 
joined in the anti-rent agitation for 
the purpose of preventing others pay- 
ing their rent; therefore, an eject- 
ment for the year’s rent due the Ist 
of May, 1879, was served. The Sheriff, 
on the 15th of November, proceeded to 
take possession, but finding a child ill 
of the measles he went away, saying he 
would return in a week if the rent was 
not paid, and Dempsey undertook to pay 
it, and would have done so, but that 
local agitators prevented him, and pro- 
mised to pay it for him afterwards if he 
would allow himself to be ejected. Sir 
Robert was threatened, and they defied 
him to carry out the ejectment. In- 
famous placards were posted on the sub- 
ject. A monster meeting was called, 
and finally the hon. Member for Meath 
came to encourage the people and ad- 
dressed a mob meeting the day the 
Sheriff was expected. The Sheriff did not 
come, and so bloodshed was prevented. 
Subsequently possession was given to 
Sir Robert Blosse. After the eviction a 
number of falsehoods were circulated 
through the Press. It was said that 
Dempsey and his family slept on the 
road, and that Sir Robert directed his 
agent to give them no shelter. That 
was false. Dempsey and some of his 
family went direct to the hotel at Balla, 
the others to a neighbour’s house, and 
they all returned to the farm in 10 days, 
when the rent was paid. It was also 
said that Dempsey’s family were ill with 
fever. That was not true. The doctor 
certified that one had fever, but that the 
other, who had had measles, had re- 
covered. The younger had given to 
the elder brother an amount of money 
sufficient to pay the rent; but the 
latter applied the amount to other 
purposes. He asked what the land- 
lord could do under these circum- 
stances? The landlord knew the people 
were well able to pay their rent. Was 
he to submit, and have his rights set at 
nought? It was important for the House 
to consider what, if anything, should be 
done in the case of persons who took 
to courses of this kind — a question 
which it was most important to dis- 
cuss before attempting to arrive at a 
decision concerning the question now 
before the House, which could not be 
done without giving attention to the ob- 
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ject of the revolutionary agitation which 
was now and had for some time past 
been going forward. The two objects 
which were principally urged as those 
sought to be attained the supporters 
of the Amendment to the Address were 
fixity of tenure on the payment of fair 
rents and tenant proprietorship. Unless 
both political Parties were very untrue 
to all they had ever said or done, there 
could be no possibility of such an agita- 
tion proving successful. He did not in- 
tend then to discuss the principles of fixity 
of tenure, for the whole of the subject 
had been a hundred times thrashed out 
from beginning to end. In 1870, these 
very proposals were made on the Bill 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Greenwich, and by overwhelm- 
ing majorities, and by the arguments of 
the right hon. Gentleman himself and 
his Colleagues, it was utterly repudiated. 
Only the other day, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Birmingham, 
who, he supposed, well represented the 
left wing of the Liberal Party, showed 
that it was impractical to establish fixity 
of tenure on farms, and in the current 
number of the old Whig Quarterly its 
fallacies were conclusively exposed. As 
regarded the last of these objects he had 
no objection in principle to it; but he 
should venture to insist that the peasant 
proprietorship should also be a solvent 
proprietorship, and that the experiment 
should be made in so slow and cautious 
a way that such a class of insolvent 
tenant occupiers should be precluded 
from becoming a race of bankrupt pro- 
prietors. The hon. Member for Reading 
(Mr. Shaw Lefevre), who had taken great 
interest in the subject, had, he thought, 
not correctly stated the other day what 
took place in the Committee which sat 
to inquire into the working of the 
Bright Clauses of the Land Act. Tho 
hon. Member seemed to infer that his 
proposal on the subject had received 
the unanimous sanction of that Commit- 
tee last year, and that it would be at 
once passed into law; but that was not 
the case, for what the Committee were 
really very nearly unanimous about 
was that it would be a good thing if 
peasant proprietors could be established 
in Ireland of a solvent character. He 
(Mr. Plunket) had proposed that as an 
Amendment in the Committee, and he 
—. still willing to have the experiment 
tried. 
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Mz. SHAW LEFEVRE remarked, 
that what he stated was that the Reso- 
lution which he proposed to the House 
itself was adopted unanimously. 

Mr. PLUNKET said, he had never 
resisted the most extreme proposal ever 

ut forward by the hon. Member for 

Beading in the interest of the land- 
lords. He supported the Resolution 
of last Session, because it merely 
ag om to create proprietary tenants 
in Ireland, and he was in favour of the 
experiment ; but he submitted that that 
must be done with great caution, or they 
would not avoid the dangers which had 
been described of creating a proprietary 
of poor men whose wee insolvency 
precluded them from becoming real pro- 
prietors at all. So far as the plans of 
the hon. Member for Reading went, this 
was no Party question, and he was in 
favour of the experiment being tried. 
But it must be approached with great 
caution in the interest of the State 
which was to lend, and still more of the 
tenant who was to borrow. He had never 
opposed it in the interest of the land- 
lords; indeed, he believed that in the case 
of some landlords it might prove bene- 
ficial; for it would enable them to escape 
from their difficulties and sell their pre- 
sent property. But quite another pro- 
posal, however, had now been whispered 
abroad, and it was to that that he par- 
ticularly desired to call the attention of 
the House. He referred to the wild 
words which had been rasbly spoken as 
to the compulsory expropriation of es- 
tates—words which, having been spoken 
in the first instance by the hon. Member 
for Meath, had since been, to some ex- 
tent, adopted by the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Greenwich. He 
(Mr. Plunket), however, must earnestly 
protest against them. He contended 
that it was a mischievous and impossible 
proposal, and that it should be denounced 
as early as possible, so that the Irish 
~ should not be misled. The hon. 
ember for Meath had said— 

‘*T have pointed out that we had, besides the 
estates of the London Companies, and the estates 
of the absentee owners, which we might fairly 
call upon the Government forcibly to expro- 
priate. I have stopped short up to the present 
at resident owners, who live in the country, who 
are not rack-renters, and do their duty; but I 
cannot say that the line will continue to be 
drawn even with them in the future, and that 
if these times, and this pressure are to proceed, 
the whole institution ot landlordism will not 
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He did not know whether the right hon. 
Member for Birmingham had read that 
sentence or not; but he had advocated 
the forcible expropriation of the London 
Companies. Tn is opinion, that was 
sailing dangerously near the wind, and 
was likely to encourage a formidable 
agitation. It was also exceedingly un- 
fortunate that the right hon. Member 
for Greenwich, in one of his wonderful 
speeches in Scotland, while deprecating, 
on the whole, the theory of small pro- 
prietors, should have used formidable 
andsuggestivelanguage. He had said— 

“Tt is not intended, probably, to confiscate 
the property of a landed proprietor more than 
the property of e § other man; but the State 
is perfectly entitled, if it please, to buy out the 
landed proprietors, as it may think fit, for the 
purpose of dividing the property into small lots.” 
And again— 

“T freely admit that compulsory expropria- 
tion is a thing which, for an adequate public 
object, is itself admissible, and, so far, sound in 
principle.’’ 

The oo hon. Gentleman, he supposed, 
grounded his statement upon the right 
that the State possessed to authorize 
railways to compulsorily purchase land. 
But this was a case in which it was 
proposed to forcibly transfer the pro- 
perty of one whole class to another. 
Was there, or was there not, to be com- 
pulsory expropriation ? Was there any 
precedent in English history for a com- 
pulsory taking of the property of one 
class of the people and transferring it 
to another? That was what the Irish 
tenant understood. [Cries of ‘*No!” 
From the Irish Members.| Tf hon. Mem- 
bers opposite repudiated that desire, if 
they thought that the proposal should 
be carried out only as far as the land- 
lords might be disposed to assent to 
the arrangement, then he heartily re- 
tracted all the hard words he had 
uttered on this part of the subject. See- 
ing the hon. and learned Member for 
Louth (Mr. Sullivan) in his place, re- 
minded him that a very lively correspond- 
ence had appeared in the public news- 
papers lately. The hon. and learned 
Member appeared to have been devoting 
himself lately to bringing about that 
agreement between the Home Rulers 
and the Whigs, which had resulted in 
such eminent success down at Liverpool. 
The hon. and learned Member had come 
to town yesterday covered with glory ; he 
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was the hero of the hour, having effected 
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a reconciliation between the most deter- 
mined Nationalists and the most spotless 
Whigs, supporters of the noble Lord. 
But the better to accomplish his purpose, 
the hon. and learned Member asserted 
that it was an unwarrantable statement 
that the Whigs were trying to drive a 
bargain with the Home Rulers—in fact, 
the whole Home Rule movement, as 
he had hinted, was a Conservative plot. 
fer. Puunxet here quoted from a Times 
eading article. 

Mr. SULLIVAN rose to explain 
that he did not say what was imputed to 
him. 

Mr. PLUNKET: But that was the 
effect of it, and the inference to be 
drawn from what the hon. and learned 
Member said—— 

Mr. SULLIVAN rose to explain 
[ Cries of ‘‘ Order, order!” and ‘‘Chair!’’] 

Mr. SPEAKER ruled that the hon. 
and learned Member for the University 
of Dublin was in possession of the 
House. 

Mr. PLUNKET, resuming, said, that 
what he had quoted was the result pro- 
duced on the public mind, and although 
what the hon. and learned Gentleman 
himself said was a little different, it was 
not very different. His letter had con- 
veyed the impression that such was his 
meaning, and it had excited the surprise 
of that excellent journal, The Times. He 
thought that according to the impression 
caused in the public Press by the hon. 
and learned Gentleman’s revelations at 
Liverpool as to the formation of the 
Home Rule Party, it would have been 
as well if he had kept the matter to him- 
self. He (Mr. Plunket) could speak 
from some personal knowledge upon the 
subject, and he believed the Chancellor 
of the Duchy of Lancaster, who, at the 
time, had managed all election matters 
for his Party in Ireland, could corroborate 
what he said. The Home Rule move- 
ment, it was true, had with it in its origin 
a good many Conservatives, though he 
could not admit that the late Mr. Butt 
was one of their number; but the Con- 
servative authorities did everything in 
their power to prevent their sheep stray- 
ing into that very attractive camp. The 
fact was that some Irish Conservatives 
were very angry in consequence of the 
passing of the Irish Church Act, not 
only with the Liberals, but also with 
their own Friends, for not having, as 
they thought, made as good a fight for 
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them as they might have done, and for 
a short time they gave support to the 
Home Rule movement; but it was 
against the advice of the Party. As to 
the allegation that Conservative money 
was given in Tipperary for the election 
of a Home Rule Member, he had heard 
that a gentleman named Roe, a mem- 
ber of a very respectable Conservative 
family, but who held very strong views 
himself, of his own accord, and without 
any consultation with the Conservative 
Leaders, advanced £500 for O’ Donovan 
Rossa’s candidature, and in the case of 
the other election which had been re- 
ferred to, the hon. and gallant Member 
for Sligo (Colonel King-Harman) fought 
it at his own expense. The Oonserva- 
tive Party had nothing to do with it; 
it was a Home Rule, and not a Con- 
servative, candidature. There was an 
election for the Oity of Dublin in 
1870 which might, for the present pur- 
pose, be regarded as a test election, 
and the hon.- and gallant Gentleman 
stood; but, as a matter of fact, the 
Leaders of the Conservative Party re- 
fused to vote for him, though asked to 
do so. Liverpool was past and over; 
but twee and other elections were 
coming on, and they would have again 
this kind of Whig-Home-Rule candidate 
authorized by the highest authority. 
From a Party point of view he did 
not object to their doing it, for he 
thought it would not be successful ; 
but they should not accuse the Conser- 
vative Party of doing whai they had 
never done. The hon. and learned 
Member for Oxford (Sir William Har- 
court), who he was sorry not to see in 
his place—he noticed the hon. and 
learned Gentleman had been in great 
personal danger in a cab, and sincerely 
hoped that nothing had happened to 
him—had been speaking in Liverpool. 
There was no one in that House who 
enjoyed more thoroughly than himself 
the clever speeches of his hon. and 
learned Friend, although he was some- 
times amused by the superb ‘arrogance 
of his self-assertion, and amazed at the 
rollicking recklessness with which he 
dealt with serious subjects. His hon. 
and learned Friend, as an excuse for the 

resent dealings of his Friends with the 

ome Rule Party, had made a vigorous 
attack about the appointment of his 
hon. and gallant Friend the Member for 
Sligo to the Lord Lieutenancy of a 
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county. The hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man was made Lord Lieutenant of 
the county of Sligo, as he under- 
stood, because he possessed a pro- 
perty of some £40,000 a-year in the 
county, because of his great position and 
popularity in the county, and also be- 
cause he was one of the ablest country 
gentlemen, and one than whom none 
had done more for the good of all classes 
of the people. On these grounds, no 
better appointment could have been 
made; but, as far as his Home Rule 
views were concerned, he believed they 
went far towards losing it for him. At 
Liverpool the Home Rulers, wiser by their 
experience at Sheffield, put their test to 
the Liberal candidate in a form which 
he was sorry to say was accepted in a 
way which was declared to be entirely 
satisfactory to the Nationalist Party. 
It was this bargaining—this trafficking 
in dangerous political questions — that 
those on his side of the House objected 
to; and he would tellthem why. Where 
were these things to stop? Liverpool and 
Sheffield were not the only towns where 
that game might be played. How many 
Fo te age of that stamp and colour 
did the noble Lord the Leader of the 
Opposition wish to welcome into that 
House? Events marched rapidly in our 
day. In a debate on the demand for an 
Irish Parliament on the 24th of April, 
1877, the noble Lord was reported to 
have said— 

“Tam bound to say that the effect, the neces- 
sary effect, will be to deceive the Irish people. 
What has happened in certain constituencies is 
likely to happen again. There are many Eng- 
lish constituencies in which the Irish vote is an 
extremely important element, and that vote can 
be secured by an apparently harmless pledge. 
To vote for a Select Committee pledges a Mem- 
ber to absolutely nothing. The liability of the 
candidate is discharged by an annual vote, and 
even if the Motion were carried, he feels that 
the integrity of the British Empire would not 
be in the least impaired. But in Ireland the 
effect is very different.” 


The noble Lord had been a Member of 
a Cabinet as Chief Secretary for Ireland, 
and knew what he was talking about. 
And the noble Lord, on the occasion to 
which he (Mr. Plunket) was referring, 
added— 


‘¢ The pledge given is not minutely examined. 
It is known that the candidate having pledged 
himself to something which sounds very like 
Home Rule the agitation is thereby prolonged, 
and groundless hopes, which otherwise would 
have passed away, and which it would be best 
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should be as soon as possible destroyed, are 
1899] and sustained.’”—[3 Hansard, ccxxxiii. 
839. 


He would like to push this matter fur- 
ther home ; but time would not allow of 
his doing so. He had only now to thank 
the House most cordially for listening to 
him so long, and if he had not succeeded 
in carrying his voice to all those whom 
he addressed, it was in consequence of 
the best argument in the world for Home 
Rule—namely, the fogs which at the 
beginning of the Session so often pre- 
vailed in this capital. 

Mr. SULLIVAN ventured to say that 
in all the annals of Parliament a more 
extraordinary display than the speech 
they had just heard could not be found. 
They were now supposed to be discussing 
an Amendment which raised the question 
of misery or suffering and, it might be, of 
untold horrors in Ireland—the question 
of an impending famine ; and when the 
Ministers of the Crown had complained 
but yesterday that it would be a waste 
of time to speak of things germane to 
that subject, their champion put up there 
to-night to make their pugilistic fight 
all round the arena had treated them 
to all sorts of irrelevant matters. They 
had had a speech from the Leader of 
the Opposition on Home Rule; then 
the Sheffield election; then an attack 
on the hon. and learned Member for 
Oxford (Sir William Harcourt); and then 
the narrative of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman (Mr. Plunket) of the connec- 
tion of the Tories with Home Rule, and 
of which he knew nothing whatever. 
Then they were treated to a noisy crow 
over the diminished majority by which 
his Party had managed to hold a seat for 
a while in Liverpool; and then they heard 
Mr. Gladstone’s views on local govern- 
ment. [‘‘ Order, order!’’] Well, the hon. 
and learned Gentleman used the name 
himself; but what would hesay tothe views 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Greenwich on local government? 
Next they were treated to a panegyric 
on the hon. and learned Gentleman’s 
own family connections and kindred, 
and the time of the House was taken up 
while he was extolling, and justly extol- 
ling, the merits of his cousin. The hon. 
and learned Gentleman would note, per- 
haps, that whenever he praised an Irish 
landlord he was cheered from that side 
of the House; while when he struck a 
blow at an absent man he was sure of 
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exultation from his own Friends. Mark, 
all this occurred in a debate on the Irish 
Famine! He complimented the hon. and 
learned Gentleman in that, at all events, 
when he struck at him (Mr. Sullivan) 
personally, he was present. But he took 
good advantage of the absence of a man, 
before whose face he would shrink from 
saying what he had done. He had fol- 
lowed the evil example of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Londonderry (Mr. Charles Lewis). 
The House was crowded now, but, unfor- 
tunately, it was empty when that hon. 
Member spoke; and, therefore, he would 
tell that crowded Chamber that they had, 
by their absence, missed the greatest 
histrionic treat ever witnessed on the 
floor of that House. That hon. Member 
had also attacked the hon. Member for 
Meath. [Laughter.] Well, at any rate, 
the hon. Member had crossed the Atlan- 
tic on an embassy—[Jronical laughter. 

—Well, on an important errand; an 

because he had done so, he was described, 
forsooth, as having decamped from this 
country. Well, at any rate, he had not 
gone on the service of bondholders 
in connection with any re-construction 
schemes, or as the emissary of some Lon- 
don financiers. As for the hon. Mem- 
ber for Meath, they must admit he had 
gone on an unselfish errand. [‘‘Oh, oh!’’] 
Let it be remembered, also, that the hon. 
Member was himself an Irishman, and 
had gone there, not to arrest the flow of 
charity, but to promote it; and, side by 
side with that object, to make an appeal 
to the American people in order that 
these perpetual needs of charity for Ire- 
land might be put an end to for ever. 
If the hon. Member for Meath had done 
and said things which he himself might 
condemn—if he had said, ‘‘Do not send 
money to this committee,’’ he had also 
said, ‘‘ Do send it to the other.” If he 
thought part of the story was suppressed 
by the hon. and learned Gentleman op- 
posite—and he knew he was suppressing 
it—when he said, ‘‘Do not send to the 
Mansion House Committee, or to the 
Duchess of Marlborough’s Fund!” he 
did say, ‘“‘Send to the Land League 
Fund.” And who set the hon. Member 
for Meath the example in saying that ? 
The example of Dublin itself. There 
was issued to the Press of England, and 
to all the public bodies of England, a 
notification, which must have reminded 
those who read it of the announcements 
of rival costermongers in connection with 
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the shop over the way. The message 
from the Vice-regal Lodge was, ‘Do not 
send to the Mansion House, but send to 
me ;’’ while, for his part, as long as any 
promoters of these funds sent to anyone 
at all, he, for himself, would not com- 
plain. He was curious to know whe- 
ther these attacks on an absent man, 
which should be checked from the Chair, 
would be repeated when the hon. Mem- 
ber returned to that House, and whether 
somebody else would not find it neces- 
sary to decamp to Canada or the United 
States? The hon. and learned Gentle- 
man opposite had not been put up—he 
had sprung up voluntarily—to tell the 
story of the action of his Party, and the 
origin of the Home Rule movement. 
What could he know of it? He took good 
care to keep away from the generous men 
of his Party who made that effort. What 
could he know about meetings he had 
never attended, and speeches and repre- 
sentations that he had never read? The 
only accusation against himself and his 
fellow-Members was that they were guilty 
of not believing the words of Conserva- 
tive Gentlemen when, in language that 
would move that Assembly, they swore 
by High Heaven—oh, those Conserva- 
tive oaths!—when they swore in the 
most solemn and sincere language that 
if he and his Friends would but link 
hands with them in a common effort for 
theircommon good, and would only put on 
one side the distrust which Irish Gatho- 
lics were said to have of their Protestant 
fellow-countrymen—if they would only 
cease to be factionists and become Irish- 
men, that they, the Conservatives, 
would be true to the death in the effort 
which they then invited him and his 
Friends to make for the re-setting up 
of an institution which was Protestant 
before—with which the noble memories 
of Protestant Ireland were associated, 
and with which the only noble tradi- 
tions of the hon. and learned Member’s 
(Mr. Plunket’s) name were indissolubly 
linked. The hon. and learned Mem- 
ber had said that there were only a 
few Conservatives who joined the move- 
ment; that they only kept their word 
for a very short time, and that they only 
acted as they did because they were 
irritated. In answer to that, he would 
only ask the House, ever fair as it 
always was in matters of this kind, to 
hear him out on this matter, which was 
in a measure personal to himself. When 
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the Irish Church fell in Ireland, the hon. 
and learned Gentleman would recollect 
that the leading Conservative organ of 


.the country declared that the “hateful 


Gladstone’’ had severed the bond of 
union and had broken the Treaty con- 
tained in the Act of Union. He admitted 
that the charge was true, for the 7th 
Article of the Union declared that the 
maintenance of the Irish Protestant 
Church was an essential and fundamental 
condition of the Union of Ireland. He 
felt that, and he agreed that, those Pro- 
testant Oonservatives who then came 
forward and said tohim—‘‘ Here, we have 
kept our troth with England as long as 
she kept faith with us; but now union 
has been destroyed, will you, so long 
estranged or opposed to us Irish Ca- 
tholics and Nationalists, join us in 
an effort to establish the Irish Parlia- 
ment? Will you promise to aid us in 
an attempt to give to an Imperial Par- 
liament the control of Imperial affairs? 
For, if you do, we pledge ourselves to 
you with regard to personally endeavour- 
ing to obtain a Parliament which, so far 
as domestic affairs, shall be supreme.” 
Were the men who offered this few in 
number? On the contrary. Two of 
them, whom the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber now tried to disparage, were his 
most determined and active agents at his 
election. But though they were now 
unorthodox Conservatives, it was not 
for Party purposes to disavow them 
that night. These Conservative Gentle- 
men sent out a printed circular inviting 
him and others to attend the meeting. 
They did not invite the hon. and learned 
Gentleman, because they only consulted 
men of Ye omcar and men of position 
among their Party in Dublin; and though 
the hon. and learned Gentleman, with a 
modesty which was peculiarly Hibernian, 
had spoken of himself as one of the 
Leaders in the Party of Ireland, he was a 
young Leader then. Atthat time he was 
almost unknown amongst Conservative 
politicians in Dublin, and he could appeal 
in support of that statement to hon. 
Gentlemen opposite who were in Ireland 
when all this took place, and who were 
now listening to him. He attended the 
meeting ; and, so far from those present 
being nobodies, and there being but 
few Conservatives, he could tell that 
honourable House that though men of 
every political Party and creed were 
present, they were yet in the minority 
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as compared with the Conservatives, 
who numbered between 60 and 70—all 
the foremost gentlemen of Dublin. Was 
Mr. Edward W. Kinahan a nobody, 
whose high social position could not be 
denied, nor the position he held in the 
Conservative Party? Mr. James Ho 
Mackie was also present, and in the 
Conservative Party. Then, as now, 
there was no man more prominent and 
more trusted than he, yet he was one of 
the foremost founders of this Home 
Rule movement, and one of the par- 
ticular men by whose entreaty he was 
led into the error of trusting in the 
word and honour of Conservative gentle- 
men. Mr. Purden, the then Lord Mayor 
of Dublin, was present, than whom 
there was not a more prominent Party 
man in the whole City of Dublin. He 
also saw there the editor of The Dublin 
Evening Mail; and who did not know the 
olitics of that paper? The late Lord 
roe (Sir John Barrington); Mr. 
Wilde; Mr. Boyle, the banker; Mr. 
Maden, of Hoden, once the Grand 
Master of the Orangemen of Ireland, 
were also amongst the men who, on that 
occasion, founded and established the 
Home Rule movement in Ireland. He 
was warned at the time by friends of his 
own that he ought not to trust those 
Conservative Protestants. To the know- 
ledge of hon. Members sitting round 
him, he was personally singled out for 
invective by the Whig organs of the day 
at that time, and told that if once the 
Tory Party got into power these men 
would break their faith, discard them, 
turn round, and pretend that they were 
playing a part. But if there had been 
chicanery and dishonour, he knew with 
whom it lay; and that night he declared 
that he felt it was better to have trusted 
and to have been deceived than never 
to have trusted at all—even with the 
bitter example before him of the result 
of this attempt to banish sentiment and 
to trust in Conservative representations. 
If to-morrow the same thing were going 
to be done again, he would rather see his 
co-religionists trust these Conservative 
gentlemen once more than that a hateful 
spirit should be raised by declaring that 
the words of a Protestant and Conserva- 
tive gentleman could not be believed. 
Next, as to the money. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman had said that Mr. 
Roe, no doubt, supplied the funds for 
a Fenian candidature in Tipperary. 
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Mr. PLUNKET: I said that I had 
heard it, and had good reason to believeit. 
Mr. SULLIVAN said, he would soon 
set the innocent soul of the hon. and 
learned Member at rest. It was a 
brother Conservative and a Constitutional 
Tory who supplied the money for the 
candidature of O’Donovan Rossa in 
Tipperary. If he could believe the 
newspapers, that statement of his had 
been contradicted by a Member of the 
Government, who had dared to say that it 
was not true. He could only say, in 
reply, that he could point to a document 
signed by Mr. Roe, the Constitutional 
Conservative, by which he became secu- 
rity for the Fenian candidate’s Petition 
against the election, and on which secu- 
rity he was mulcted in heavy costs; and 
so much did Fenians feel their indebted- 
ness to their Conservative ally that, with 
a sense of honour that did them credit, 
they raised a public subscription, and one 
of their number, with a chivalry quite 
characteristic of Tiperary, crossed the 
Atlantic—decamped, as the agent of 
some financial establishment some- 
where or other might call it—and 
there collected the money to refund the 
sum they had advanced for their candi- 
dature. He would add, for the benefit 
of the hon. and learned Gentleman, that 
every one of these statements of his were 
literally true. He had asserted nothing 
that was of a private nature, and, 
therefore, nothing that was discredit- 
able to the Conservatives or the Home 
Rulers. No secret understanding was 
created. There was no intrigue. It 
was the honest, manly, and patriotic 
endeavour of men in both camps tograsp 
hands, and see if they could not find a 
common platform upon which to work 
for the benefit of their countrymen. It 
was a holy example of a country like 
Ireland, torn, as it was, by this warfare. 
Yet that rainbow set in the stormy sky 
of Ireland had been the subject of a tor- 
rent of invective by the grandson of 
Plunket. Surely the bones of the dead 
must rattle in their shrouds! The hon. 
and learned Gentleman had quoted 
something he (Mr. Sullivan) was re- 
ported to have said in the news- 
apers, and had very properly pre- 
aced the quotation by the phrase, ‘if 
correctly reported.”” He was accused 


of having said that the Government, 
forewarned and forearmed, had allowed 
the people to perish, and that he would 
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accuse them before Parliament of the 
crime of murder. He was himself not 
in the habit of writing out his speeches, 
for the only two occasions on which he 
did so he made a miserable mess of it ; 
but that passage he had written out be- 
fore, and he was incorrectly reported. 
He had, however, such a horror of the 
appearance of shrinking from what he 
had said outside, that he preferred to 
own the words and stand by them, al- 
though they were incorrect and did not 
correctly represent his language. He 
had always tried to act on the principle, 
if he was guilty of moderation—which 
was very seldom—of trying to be mode- 
rate when he spoke to his own country- 
men, and to go to the other extreme when 
in the presence of his opponents there. 
He would repeat now what had been 
suppressed, or, at any rate, not men- 
tioned, by the model of judicious force 
who had just sat down, and who was 
destined some day to be a Judge; but he 
was old enough to have seen the horrors 
of 1847. Though but a boy, he felt 
maddened, as it were, at the spectacle of 
that evil time. But at that time he 
vowed and swore—as he hoped many 
Irishmen, looking on the corpses that 
strewed the roadways on that day, did 
also—that never again, if act or word of 
his could avert it, should asimilar disaster 
come down upon the land. He knew 
the action of the Government at that 
time, its vacillation, and its murderous 
delay; and because of those memories, 
and because of those dreadful expe- 
riences, he declared to his constituents 
that he would accuse the Government of 
wilful murder, because, though fore- 
warned and forearmed, they were again 
allowing the people to perish, and were 
not averting the spread of famine in 
their land. He would say it now if he 
did not say it then. They were asked to 
specify anything that the Government 
might have done which they had not 
done. While, neither in Ennis, in Con- 
nemara, nor in any part of Connaught, 
had they perenne any kind of reproduc- 
tive employment in preference to the 
demoralization of charity. In the western 

art of his own individual county of 

ork, they had not put 1,000, or even 
100, men to work, nor had they spent 
£1,000 to save the dying people. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman, who came 
too late into poo life to know the 
terrible scenesof that time, had pretended 
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to describe what was being done, as if 
that applied to the whole of Ireland. 
But there was an authority superior even 
to that great legal luminary. Even in 
1822—how long, alas! had that House 
been waiting to do itsduty—Mr. Munroe, 
reporting on the state of Ennis, which 
covered 600 square miles, hadreported that 
it would maintain an increased population 
of at least 200,000 souls, and had re- 
marked that the uncultivated state ofthose 
districts marked them out as a proper 
field for public works undertaken by 
Government. What did Lord John 
Russell doin 1847? He proposed a Vote 
of £1,000,000 for the purpose of bringing 
waste lands under cultivation ; but the 
landed proprietors requested him to 
withdraw the proposition, promising to 
reclaim the lands themselves. That 
offer was exactly the same as the one 
Government were about to propose for 
relieving the suffering people of Ireland 
that day. It was the same old and weary 
story. Always piano og agp al- 
wayssomething goingtobe done; always 
some plan ready for proposal; yet no- 
thing ever done, and the people again 
on the verge of starvation. Why, the 
coroners’ inquests were better authority 
even than the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man; for in Ireland even the coroners 
were beginning to return deaths from 
starvation. He read, only the other day, 
of a poor creature whom now he sup- 
posed would be tried for her life, who 
had cut the throat of her little child, 
declaring that it was better it should go 
to heaven at once than suffer the con- 
tinual painsof hunger. In another case 
a wretched man, evicted for non-pay- 
ment of rent; which he could not pay 
by reason of the distress, going to see 
the old homestead which had sheltered 
him so long, lost his reason, and was 
now in an asylum for the present. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman came 
there to prophesy pleasant things. If 
there was a gleam of sunshine, he told 
them that the Irish tenantry had millions 
in the savings banks, and were pros- 
perous, happy, and contented. A bad 
season came, and Ireland was exhibited 
in the miserable guise of the public 
beggar of the world. - What nation ever 
had so often to seek the charity of other 
nations as this country which England 
managed, and for which she was ro- 
sponsible? For his part, he blushed to 
see the miserable pictures exhibited in 
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the streets of London, of a wretched, 
famished, hideous, decrepit creature 
being relieved by a noble, handsome 
old gentleman feeding it. That was Ire- 
land, fed by John Bull, out of his bounty. 
That was the picture some people wished 
to print on the page of history, so that 
to-morrow, and the next day, and for 
ever, their efforts to obtain for them- 
selves right and liberty might be met 
with the taunt that they were beggars, 
whom the Government fed. Let the Go- 
vernment give them their own Legis- 
lature, even though the measure were 
passed by Conservatives, whose words 
ought not to be trusted. Let them but 
have a Government and a Legislature 
in Dublin, composed even of the 103 
men who now sat in that House, and he 
would willingly make them a present of 
the excited Member for Londonderry 
(Mr. Charles Lewis); and, before a 
month would have passed, that Body, 
whether composed of Gentlemen sitting 
on one side of the House or the other, 
would have adopted measures that 
would put an end, at once and for ever, 
to those recurrent miseries, diseases, and 
sufferings which disfigured the whole 
face of Irish history. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER: Though the 
House is doubtless anxious to bring this 
discussion to a close, I shall venture, 
with its permission, to detain hon. Mem- 
bers while I make a few replies to some 
statements uttered during this debate. 
Without trespassing at any length on 
the indulgence of the House, I may ob- 
serve that the speech of the hon. and 
learned Member who has just sat down 
was looked forward to with considerable 
interest. He made himself responsible 
for two very serious charges against Her 
Majesty’s Government. 

Mr.SULLIVAN: The right hon. Gen- 
tleman misrepresents me. Her Majesty’s 
Government were in no way referred to. 
The present Ministry were at that time 
in Opposition. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER: The hon. and 
learned Gentleman, at any rate, spoke 
of the Conservative Party, ‘“‘ of Leaders, 
Chiefs, and agents.”’ All I can say is, 
that the ordinary reader of those words 
would never infer that Leaders and 
Chiefs of the Conservative Party would 
eventually be brought down to the 
highly respectable, no doubt, but cer- 
tainly not very conspicuous, personages 
who figure in the hon. and learned Gen- 
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tleman’s speech. It appears, in fact, 
that certain local politicians engaged 
with the hon. and learned Member 
and others to establish the Home Rule 
Party. But the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman, when speaking before his con- 
stituents, made another and a far more 
serious charge, one which I think he 
will hardly deny we are bound to take 
notice of in this place. He certainly was 
represented to have said that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government had been guilty of 
the crime of murder. I understood him 
to admit the substantial accuracy of those 
words, and they bear the interpretation 
of a deliberate charge against the Irish 
Government of having left Her Majesty’s 
subjects to die of famine. What has 
become of that charge? The hon. and 
learned Member has spoken to-night of 
chivalry. He interpreted that word to 
mean as forbidding an attack in this de- 
bate on another hon. Member, because 
that hon. Member, for reasons best known 
to himself, has chosen to absent himself 
from his place in Parliament. The hon. 
and learned Member also defines chivalry 
as an obligation to accept the respon- 
sibility of words he never uttered. The 
hon. and learned Member, with his ideas 
of chivalry, allows to be attributed to 
him a charge of wilful murder against 
the Members of the Government, and 
when called upon to make good that 
serious charge, it resolves itself into 
certain statements against Mr. Secre- 
tary Goulburn, and to the allegation that 
certain persons had lost their reason 
through the famine. It is trifling with 
the indulgence of the House for the hon. 
and learned Member to stand up in his 
place and undertake to vindicate so 
serious a charge by evidence so wholly 
inadequate. Asa matter of fact, how- 
ever, I will undertake to say that no 
deaths from starvation have as yet oc- 
curred in Ireland. I am not now merely 
fortified by official documents or by Re- 
ports of Government officials, but I have 
also the statement of persons who are 
responsible for the charitable organiza- 

tions, who state that, so far, starvation 

has happily caused no deaths in Ireland. 
I cannot, at this hour of the morning, 
undertake to follow the whole course of 
this debate. I can only repeat,in a very 
few words, what has been already stated 
by my right hon. Friend the Chancellor 

of the Exchequer, that the Government, 

without waiting for the actual occurrence 
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of famine, have already carried out large 
advances for the purpose of works by 
landowners, by sanitary* authorities, and 
others. Although the Poor Laws are 
humane énactments, not obsolete legis- 
lation, but Acts of Parliament of com- 
eave yy recent origin, which have 

een the subject of review during recent 
times, and upon which the Government 
might in ordinary circumstances fairly 
rely, we have felt it our duty to accept 
the responsibility of relaxing the strict- 
ness of those laws. Exception has been 
taken to our conduct, and certain sug- 
gestions have been made. Itis needless 
for me to say that I am unable to express 
my concurrence with hardly any of these 





suggestions. If I had time I would 
ee out that the suggestions made, 

owever good or bad, as remedies for 
distress in the ordinary condition of the 
country, are totally improper and beside 
the mark in dealing with the settlement 
of this question of famine. The hon. 
Member for Tralee (the O’Donoghue) 
has talked of lending money to tenants. 
He has not told us upon what security. 
All he has told us is that he objects to 
the tenants paying back either principal 
or interest. [The O’Donocuvuz: Not 
when lent to the landlord.] I presume 
that means that the tenant is to spend 
it, and the landlord to repay it. Other 
suggestions have been made, such as 
fixity of tenure, and its twin brother, 
peasant proprietorship. My opinions 
upon both these subjects are tolerably 
well known; and I shall certainly not 
trouble the House by further reference 
to them, except to say that the sugges- 
tion that a struggling tenant should for 
38 years ‘pay an annual increased rent, 
appears to me a truly Hibernian remedy 
for exceptional distress. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Cork (Mr. Shaw) spoke of the ex- 
tension to the whole of Ireland of what 
is commonly known as the Ulster tenant 
custom, and he says that on a former 
occasion I spoke of that suggestion of 
his as pure and undiluted Communism. 
That, Sir, is a statement that I did make, 
and which I am quite ready to repeat 
now. It was my opinion when I made 
it, and it is my opinion now. I confess 
I have been somewhat taken to task for 
making that speech. For instance, a very 
able and learned Gentleman who for- 
merly occupied a seat in this House, and 
who is now a member of the Judicial 





Bench in Ireland, told me that I was 
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uite wrong in speaking in that way. I, 
af course, listened, thinking I was Ai ocs 
to receive a reproof after the fashion of 
that which was administered to me by 
the hon. Member for Oork. ‘‘Com- 
munism”’ (said the witty and learned 
Judge) ‘‘I always understood to mean 
that everybody should have a share. 
But by this the landlords get nothing.” 
I must confess the justice of his reproof, 
and by that correction my previous re- 
mark must be eonstrued. I still, how- 
ever, adhere to my statement that this 
remedy for Irish distress would partake 
of the character of Communism. Much 
has been said of the present state of the 
Land Laws ; but I have no hesitation in 
saying that they have nothing to do with 
the present state of Ireland. It is cer- 
tainly true that an unprincipled agitation 
has been conducted against that system 
of Land Laws which has had a most 
baneful effect. It has not only banished 
capital from the country, but it has pre- 
vented the landlords from doing what 
they were desirous to do, and what I have 
every reason to believe they would have 
done—namely, have afforded employ- 
ment on their estates. Thus, those who 
have promoted that agitation have done 
more to cause famine and promote distress 
than any weakness of the law. I cannot 
at this hour go further into this matter ; 
but I think it will be the wish of the 
House that this debate, which was ad- 
journed in order that hon. Members from 
Ireland might have good opportunities 
of discussing this question, should now 
be brought to a conclusion, and that 
at another stage any further questions 
should be raised. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY moved the 
adjournment of the debate. 

Tue O’°GORMAN MAHON seconded 
the Motion. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(HUr. Mitchell Henry.) 


Tur CHANCELLOR or rut EXCHE- 
QUEER: I am sorry for this delay in the 
proceedings of the House; but, at the 
same time, I am perfectly well aware 
that this is a subject in which many 
Irish Members are much interested, and 
on which some still desire to speak. I 
am, therefore, quite ready to consent to 
the adjournment; but I hope there will 
be no objection to proceed with my Mo- 
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tion for leave to introduce the Bill of 
the Government. Hon. Members will 
see that, whatever may be the result of 
the discussion in which we are now en- 
gaged, the proceedings of the Govarn- 
ment cannot be stopped, and that they 
must, at all events, introduce this Bill. 
I am sure it will be for the convenience 
of hon. Members that the Bill should be 
in their hands as soon as possible. 

Mr. SHAW was sure there would be 
no objection on the part of his hon. 
Friends to the course proposed by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. 


Motion agreed to. 
Debate adjourned till Monday next. 


MOTIONS. 
0 
RELIEF OF DISTRESS (IRELAND) BILL: 
LEAVE. FIRST READING. 


Tue OCHANOELLORor tut EXCHE- 
QUER: I now rise to ask leave to in- 
troduce a Bill to render valid certain 
proceedings which have been taken to 
relieve the distress in Ireland, and to 
make further provision for such relief. 
I have already in the course of this 
evening explained in general terms what 
the course of the Government has been, 
and what the principal provisions of the 
Bill which I propose to introduce are. I 
think it will not be necessary that I 
should now take up the time of the 
House with any further explanation of 
those provisions. There is only one 
point on which I ought to say a word of 
explanation. With reference to the 
proposition found in the Bill, that a cer- 
tain proportion of the advances shall be 
made on the security of the Fund now 
administered by the Irish Church Tem- 
poralities Commission, I wish to explain 
that the Bill is so drawn as to give power 
to those Commissioners to raise money, 
to a certain extent, upon the security of 
the proceeds of the Fund, and that money 
so advanced will not be entirely lost to 
the Fund, because it will be in the nature 
of an advance which is to be ultimately 
repaid. Of course, it will take more 
time than the advances from the sister 
Fund. With regard to the reasons for 
that proposition, my principal reason is 
that we are making these advances upon 
a different principle from that which we 
adopted in the case of the original ad- 
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vance. I think, therefore, that it is 
more convenient, as these advances are 
made upon exceptional grounds and upon 
exceptional principles, that they should 
be made from a fund which is exceptional 
in its character. I feel that there would 
be considerable difficulty, if, instead of 
doing that, we made these advances 
from the Exchequer balances, in meet- 
ing claims which might be advanced 
from other parts of the United King- 
dom. There is one other thing I wish 
to say with regard to what is called the 
Trish Church Surplus. I think there is 
a considerable amount of misconception 
with regard to the nature of that Fund. 
The circumstances in which the property 
administered by the Irish Church Tem- 
poralities Commissioners now is are 
these. They receive a considerable an- 
nual income, speaking roughly, of about 
£600,000, derived partly from the tithes, 
partly from rents and perpetuity charges. 
Upon that there are various charges, the 
main one being for the re-payment of 
the debt which they have incurred to the 
National Debt Commissioners. Wher 
the Irish Church Act was passed, a large 
advance was made from the funds in the 
hands of the National Debt Commis- 
sioners to the Irish Church Commission- 
ers in order to enable them to carry 
through the operations of that system. 
That Fund has been gradually reduced, 
but it still amounts to the large sum of 
£5,700,000. Now, the Irish Temporali- 
ties Commissioners are bound, in the first 
place, to pay interest on the amount of 
debt outstanding, and also all other 
charges upon the Fund. The balance, 
whatever it may be each year, is to go 
in re-payment of the principal of the 
debt, although there is no fixed sum 
which they are annually bound to re- 
pay. At present, the charges come to 
so much that the annual surplus avail- 
able for re-payment does not amount 
to more than between £200,000 and 
£300,000 a-year. Of course, every 
charge you lay upon the Fund is in the 
nature of a postponement of the re-pay- 
ment to the National Debt Commis- 
sioners. Now, at the rate at which the 
reduction of the debt is proceeding at 
the present time, it will be cancelled 
somewhere about 1893 or 1894. But 
these charges which we are about to lay 
on the Fund will defer still longer the 
re-payment of the debt. I shall have, 
during the Session, to lay proposals be- 
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fore the House with regard to the Fund 
in order to regulate the principle of re- 
payment. I mention that, because it is 
convenient now; but the point has no 
direct connection with the propositions 
made in the present Bill, which is that 
the sum of £500,000 shall be charged 
upon the property of the Irish Church 
Temporalities Commission, and that that 
sum shall be advanced. There will be 
no difficulty in making the necessary 
financial arrangements, and I hope the 
House will sanction the first reading of 
the Bill. I do not at present challenge 
any expression of opinion upon it, and I 
only make this explanation because it 
refers to a part of the Bill I have as yet 
had no opportunity to mention. 

Mr. CHILDERS, without at present 
raising any objection to the course 
proposed, said, he hoped the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer would explain a 
little more minutely the process by which 
these loans were to be made. If he 
understood rightly, the Church Tem- 
poralities Commission in Ireland had no 
fund whatever of its own, but was in 
debt to the extent of between £5,000,000 
and £6,000,000 to the Savings Banks of 
the United Kingdom, which debt was 
very slowly being paid off. When, 
therefore, it was proposed to charge the 
Church Temporalities Fund with these 
loans, it meant nothing more nor less 
than that the Savings Banks would really 
find the money—either actually advanc- 
ing it, or deducting it from the re-pay- 
ments to them. On the other hand, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had not ex- 
plained who would be responsible for the 
security of the loans. At present all 
money advanced by the Government, 
whether directly from the Exchequer or 
indirectly from the Savings Banks Fund, 
was advanced upon the responsibility of 
some public body, whom the public re- 
quired to be satisfied as to the security. 
He wished to know who would be the 
agency to satisfy the public and the Go- 
vernment of the security for each ad- 
vance, and who would direct the Church 
Temporalities Commissioners to provide 
the principal. 

Mr. SHAW quite agreed that this was 
hardly the time to discuss the questions 
referred to by the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, especially as they would receive 
a good deal of discussion from that part 
of the House. He saw the force of the 
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tleman had given in support of the 
measure; and probably, when they came 
to discuss the Bill more fully, they would 
find that the means proposed was the 
best way to get the money. It might be, 
however, that some things in the Bill 
would require immediate action ; and he 
would beg the right hon. Gentleman not 
to postpone doing those things on which 
the lives of a number of people might 
depend until the termination of a discus- 
sion which, no matter how good their in- 
tentions, might occupy a considerable 
time. With regard to the question of 
extending the operation of out-door re- 
lief, he had no doubt there were many 
districts where it ought to be instituted 
at once; and he had no doubt, if the Go- 
vernment would take upon itself the re- 
sponsibility of directing the Irish Local 
Government Board to issue the necessary 
orders, that the House would sanction 
their action. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE asked at what 
rate the loan would be made by the 
Public Works Loan Commissioners, as 
without that information he could not 
understand what the exact loss would be 
from the difference between the two 
rates of interest ? 

Mr. J. LOWTHER: With regard to 
taking measures at once for the exten- 
sion of out-door relief, many weeks, and 
even I may say months since, the Go- 
vernment communicated with the Local 
Government Board, and instructed them 
that where it was found absolutely 
necessary out-door relief should be 
given in food or fuel to able-bodied per- 
sons. With regard to the provision that 
relief should not be given to able-bodied 
persons or others in the occupation of a 
quarter of an acre of land, we have 
ordered that such relief shall, when 
really necessary, be given, notwithstand- 
ing those provisions of the law. [Mr. 
Suaw Lereyre: When?] I cannot now 
go into details which may require a long 
explanation ; but I occupy the position of 
President of the Irish Local Government 
Board. I verbally gave the instructions 
to which I have referred to the Vice 
President, and I am responsible for 
those instructions. The instructions were 
that when it was found necessary to 
avert famine, and subject to the special 
approval of the Local Government Board, 
out-door relief should be given, but that 
no relief of this exceptional kind should 
be given except where it was specially 
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approved by the Local Government 
oard : 


Mr. CHARLEY hoped that the mea- 
sures of the Government would not be 
confined to loans, but that they would 
resort to the policy of 1848, and under- 
take public works in Ireland. How was 
it possible for a landlord with heavy 
mortgages on his property to pay the in- 
terest on the loan, and also the interest 
on the mortgages, the heavy poor rates, 
tithe-rent charge, and other charges, 
while he had no rent paid by his ten- 
ants? It might be a question also whe- 
ther the mortgagees would consent to his 
obtaining a loan from the Government, 
as it would take priority of the mort- 
gagees. 

Taz CHANCELLOR or tot EXCHE- 
QUER: I will not enter into all the 
questions now raised, because that would 
rather be travelling beyond what I un- 
derstood to be our course. In answer, 
however, to the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Pontefract (Mr. Childers), I 
may say that the course of proceeding is 
explained in the 17th clause of the Bill. 
That throws the duty of selecting the 
works upon which money is to be ad- 
vanced upon the Oommissioners of 
Public Works, who are now intrusted 
with that duty, and the money will be 
distributed by them on their responsi- 
bility. The Church Temporalities Com- 
missioners will advance, on the direction 
of the Treasury, such sums out of this 
sum of £500,000 as will be necessary to 
supply the Commissioners of Works with 
the necessary funds. The hon. Member 
for Reading (Mr. Shaw Lefevre) asks 
what will be the rate of interest charged 
by the National Debt Commissioners to 
the Church Temporalities Commissioners. 
Limagine it will be at the rate of 3? per 
cent, which was the rate at whichit was 
lent last time, and the rate at which it 
will be lent to the public will be 1 per 
cent. Therefore, to that extent, the 
Church Fund will bear the loss. 

Masor NOLAN hoped that public 
works in the true sense, such large 
works as railroads and tramways, would 
be included in the scheme of the Go- 
vernment. With regard to the question 
of the distribution of this money, he 
thought it would be much better that 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer should 
give way, and put it on the Union and 
not on the populous districts which 
would require the greatest amount_of 
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assistance. Otherwise they might have 
the question raised of Union rating. 
There were many good points in the 
Bill, such, for instance, as that the 
county cess should be paid by the land- 
lord, which he regarded as a very fair 
provision. 

Mr. O’SHAUGHNESSY observed, 
that some changes might advantageously 
be made in the administration of in- 
door poor relief. At present, if a father 
was unable to support his wife or any of 
his children, and wanted to obtain in- 
door relief for any of them, he and his 
wife must also go into the house. In 
ordinary times, and under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, that was a very good pro- 
vision, because it threw on the parent 
the responsibility of providing for his 
family. Now, however, though a father 
might be utterly unable to maintain all 
his family, if he could send some of them 
into the workhouse and remain himself 
outside honestly doing his best to sup- 

ort the rest, he woul be able to retain 
is work, and in time to take them out 
— That was a very important means 
of preventing an increase in pauperism, 
and he hoped it would receive the 
consideration of the right hon. Gentle- 


man. 

Mr. JOHN GEORGE MacOARTHY 
also hoped that that provision would 
be introduced. 

Masor O’GORMAN wished to thank 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer for the 
admirable Bill he had just brought 
forward. He was very much pleased to 
learn that great care was to be taken 
that the labour of the people should not 
be altogether devoted to remunerative 
public works to the exclusion of farming 
operations. He would ask whether the 
right hon. Gentleman would take into 
his consideration the desirability of sup- 
plying the farmers in the distressed dis- 
tricts with seed potatoes? They would 
require about 500,000 barrels of the 
best Scotch Champion potatoes, the pre- 
sent price of which, roughly speaking, 
was about £1 a barrel. He did not, of 
course, wish the Government to give this 
seed for nothing. It must be poor land 
in Ireland that would not return at least 
40 barrels to the acre. When he was a 
boy they used to get 100 barrels an 
acre with the greatest possible ease, but 
not so now. One barrel would be suffi- 
cient for seed for a quarter of an acre. 
That would raise 10 barrels, and it surely 
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would not be unjust to ask the cultivator 
from his next year’s crop to return to 
the Government one barrel as principal 
and another barrel as interest. If that 
were done, the Government would have 
interest at 100 per cent on their loan. 
He had lain awake for nights thinking 
of this proposal ; and as it}would involve 
no loss to the Treasury, and could be 
easily carried out, he did very heartily 
hope and trust that the Government 
would accede to his suggestion. The 
right hon. Gentleman had brought in 
his Bill in the most handsome manner ; 
and he hoped, therefore, he would con- 
sent to give these poor people relief in 
the form recommended, and which they 
wanted most. If it were not given, the 
simple result would be that next year 
they would have another famine equal 
to the one in whose awful presence they 
at present stood. He mentioned Scotch 
seed, because it was necessary to change 
the seed occasionally, or the crop would 
fail. 

Motion agreed to. 

Bill to render valid certain proceedings taken 
for the Relief of Distress in Ireland, and to 
make further provision for such relief; and for 
other purposes, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
CHANCELLOR of the Excuzquer. Mr. Jamzs 
Lowruer, Sir Henry Sztwin-Isperson, and 
Mr. Arrorney Genera for IRELAND. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 1.] 


CRIMINAL CODE BILL. 
LEAVE. FIRST READING. 


Taz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Joun Hoxxer), in asking for leave to 
introduce this Bill, said, he had on 
previous occasions explained, at con- 
siderable length, the scope and object 
of this measure; and, therefore, he did 
not now propose to detain the House 
with any explanations of it. If the House 
would allow it to be introduced and sub- 
sequently to be read a second time, it 
was the intention of the Government to 
refer it to a Committee. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill to establish a Code of Offences for Eng- 
land and Ireland, and to prescribe the procedure 
by indictment for the punishment of offenders, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Arrorney 
GeneRAL, Mr. Soxicrror Generar, and Mr. 
Arrorngey Geznerat for Ireland. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 2.] 
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BANKRUPTCY LAW AMENDMENT BILL. 
LEAVE. FIRST READING. 


Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Joun HotxeR) moved for leave to bring 
in a Bill to amend the Law of Bank- 
ruptey, and for other purposes. 

x. NORWOOD asked if there was 
any intention to refer the Bill to the 
Committee of last Session ? 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Joun Horxer) replied, that he had heard 
that question put before; but he was un- 
able to find that any pledge such as that 
suggested was given last Session. Of 
course, if it was the course promised 
it would be taken; but he would be 
much obliged to his hon. Friend if he 
would not ask for a distinct pledge to 
that effect that night. The Bill was 
simply a consolidation Bill, and was, 
therefore, much shorter than the Bill 
of last year. He therefore hoped 
that it would be dealt with by the 
House without the delay which would 
arise from a reference to a Select Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. WHITWELL could assure 
the hon. and learned Gentleman (the 
Attorney General) that the pledge of 
which he had spoken was given; and, 
therefore, he hoped that the Bill would 
be introduced as soon as possible, in 
order that the measure might go to a 
Select Committee and be carried that 
Session. 

Mr. MUNDELLA said, that all the 
commercial Members of the House were 
extremely anxious to see the Bill, and to 
assist in rendering it effectual. Speaking 
for himself, he could assure the Govern- 
ment that he regarded this as no Party 
question. He was sure the hon. and 
learned Gentleman would do good service 
if he would introduce this Bill, and refer 
it as soon as possible to a Select Com- 
mittee. That would facilitate its pro- 
agg through the House, and enable 

im much sooner to come to an ac- 
cord with the commercial men of the 
country. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill to amend the Law of Bankruptcy ; and 
for other purposes relating thereto, ordered 
to be brought in by Mr. Arrornry GENERAL 
and Mr. Sorictror GENERAL. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 3.] 
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STANDING ORDERS. 

Select Committee on Standing Orders nomi- 
nated :—Mr. Mowsray, Mr. Bruen, Sir Epwarp 
Cotzsrooxe, Mr. Cusrrr, Mr. Fioyrr, Mr. 
Txuomson Hanxey, Sir Granam Monrcomery, 
The O’Conor Don, Mr. Ropwett, Lord AnTHuR 
Russexu, and Mr. Wurrsreap. 


SELECTION. 

Committee of Selection nominated : — Mr. 
Froyer, Mr. Tuomson Hanxey, Sir Granam 
Monteomery, The O’Conor Don, Mr. Wurr- 
BREAD, and the Chairman of the Select Com- 
mittee on Standing Orders. 


COLONIAL CHARTERED BANKING COMPANIES 
BILL. 


Considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

Resolved, That the Chairman be directed to 
move the House, that leave be given to bring in 
a Bill to make further provision with respect to 
certain Chartered Banking (Colonial) Com- 
panies; and for other purposes. 

Resolution reported : — Bill ordered to be 
brought in by Sir Henry Setwin-[sserson 
and Mr. Cxancettor of the Excuzqusr. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill4.] 


ARTIZANS’ AND LABOURERS’ DWELLINGS 
IMPROVEMENT (SCOTLAND) ACT (1875) 
AMENDMENT BILL. 


On Motion of The Lorp Apvocarz, Bill to 
amend “The Artizans’ and Labourers’ Dwell- 
ings Improvement (Scotland) Act, 1875,” ordered 
to be brought in by The Lord Apvocarz and 
Sir Marruzw Row.ey. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 5.] 


COUNTY COURTS BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Norwoon, Bill to extend 
the Jurisdiction of the County Courts, ordered 
to be be = in by Mr. Norwoop, Mr. RowLzy 
Hitt, Mr. Warxin W1114Ms, and Sir Earpiey 
Winor. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 6.] 


LUNACY LAW AMENDMENT BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Diuuwyn, Bill to amend 
the Laws relating to - Lunatics, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Dituwyn, Sir Georce Bat- 
Four, and Mr, Herscue.. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 7.] 


ULSTER TENANT RIGHT BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Macarrney, Bill for the 

better securing of the Tenant Right Custom in 

the province of Ulster, ordered to be brought in 
by Mr. Macartney and Mr. Cuartes Lewis. 

Bill presented, and read the firsttime. [Bill 8.] 
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VAOOINATION BILL. 


On Motion of Dr. Cameron, Bill to encourage 
Vaccination by providing facilities for the 
optional use of Ani Vaccine, ordered to be 
brought in by Dr. Cameron, Earl Percy, Mr. 
Lyon Puarrarr, Dr. Lusu, and Dr. Warp. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 9.] 


MEDICAL ACT (1858) AMENDMENT BILL. 


On Motion of Dr. Lvsx, Bill to amend 
“ The Medical Act, 1858,”’ ordered to be brought 
in by Dr. Lusu, Sir Trevor Lawrence, and 
Sir Josern M‘Kenna. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 10.] 


LAW OF EJECITMENT SUSPENSION (IRELAND) 
BILL 


On Motion of Mr. Suttrvan, Bill for the 
better protection of life and property by tem- 
supa suspending the powers of Ejectment 
or non-payment of Rent for agricultural hold- 
ings in certain districts in Ireland, ordered to 
be brought in by Mr. Suturvan, Mr. Krirx, 
Mr. O’Sunutvan, and Mr. O’SHavGHNEssy. 

Bill presented, and read the first time, [Bill 11.] 


SLIGO BOROUGH (IRELAND) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. O’Conor, Bill to consti- 
tute the Borough of Sligo a Parliamentary 
Borough, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
O’Conor, Mr. Asutzy, and Mr. Errincron., 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 12.] 


INTESTATES REAL ESTATE BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Porrer, Bill for the better 
settling the Real Estates of Intestates, ordered 
to be brought in by Mr. Porrser, Mr. Learuam, 
Mr. Price, Sir Witrrm Lawson, Mr. ANDER- 
son, and Mr. Hopwoop. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 13.] 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT AREAS (COMMISSION) 
BILL. 


On Motion of Lord Epmonp Frrzmavnice, 
Bill to appoint a Commission for the alteration 
of the areas of Local Government in certain 
cases, and for the re-arrangement of the boun- 
daries thereof, ordered to be brought in by 
Lord Epmonp Firzmaurice, Mr. Pert, Mr. 
Crarg Reap, and Mr. Bacxnovssz. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 14.] 


RATING OF TOWNS (IRELAND) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. O’SHavcunessy, Bill to 
amend the Law as to the Rating of Towns in 
Ireland, ordered to be brought in by Mr 
O’Suaveunessy and Sir Josepu M‘Kenna. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 15.] 


PUBLIO HEALTH (IRELAND) ACT (1878) 
AMENDMENT BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Repmonp, Bill to amend 
“The Public Health (Ireland) Act, 1878,” 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Repmonp, Mr. 
O’Onery, and Mr. Fay. 

Bill presented, and read tho first time. [Bill 16.] 
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AGRICULTURAL HOLDINGS (SCOTLAND) 
(WARNINGS TO REMOVE) BILL. 


On Motion of Sir AtExanpER Gorpoy, Bill 
to extend the time of warning to remove in the 
case of Agricultural Holdings in Scotland, 
ordered to be brought in by Sir ALExANpDER 
Gorpon, Mr. M‘Lacan, and Mr. James Bar- 
CLAY. 

Billpresented, and read the first time. [Bill 17.] 


MARRIED WOMEN’S PROPERTY ACTS 1870 
AND 1874 AMENDMENT BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Hissert, Bill to amend 
the Married Women’s Property Acts 1870 and 
1874, ordered to be brought in by Mr. Hiszerr, 
Mr. Gotpyey, and Mr. Osporne Morean. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 18.] 


POLITICAL PRISONERS BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. O’Connor Powss, Bill to 
make better provision for the treatment of per- 
sons imprisoned under the Treason Felony Acts, 
and on account of offences of a Political cha- 
racter, ordered to be brought in by Mr. O’Connor 
Power, Sir Cuartes W. Divxe, Mr. Joszrx 
Cowen, and Sir Wimrrip Lawson. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 19.] 


POOR LAW GUARDIANS (ELECTION BY BAL- 
LOT) (IRELAND) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Errrveron, Bill to provide 
for the Election of Poor Law Guardians in Ire- 
land by Ballot, ordered to be brought in by 
Mr. Errineton, Mr. Gray, and Mr. O’Conor. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 20. ] 


POOR LAW GUARDIANS (IRELAND) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Fay, Bill to add to the 
existing number of ex-officio Guardians of Poor 
Law Unions in Ireland certain clergymen resi- 
dent in each union, ordered to be brought in by 
Mr. Fay, Mr. P. J.Sayru, Mr. Parrick Martin, 
Mr. Ernineton, and Mr. Repmonp. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 21.] 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. FOR INJURIES TO 
SERVANTS BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Macponatp, Bill to amend 
the Law as to Employers’ Liability for Injuries 
to their Servants, ordered to be brought in by 
Mr. Macponatp, Dr. Cameron, Mr. Burt, Mr. 
Metpon, and Mr. Earp. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 22.] 


MARRIAGE LAWS AMENDMENT BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Bienneruassett, Bill to 
alter and amend the Marriage Laws, ordered to 
be brought in by Mr. Bienneruassett, Mr. 
Moruzy, Mr, Monx, Mr. Munpetua, and Mr. 
Cogan. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 23.] 
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WASTE LANDS (IRELAND) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Jonn Grorcz MacOarray, 
Bill to promote arterial drainage, reclamation 
of waste lands, and the gradual formation of a 
class of t proprietors in Ireland, ordered 
to be brought in by Mr. Joun Gerorce 
MacCartuy, Mr. Suaw, and Sir Earpizy 
Wiuwor. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 24.] 


VOLUNTEER CORPS (IRELAND) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. O’Crzry, Bill to establish 
Volunteer Corps in Ireland, ordered to be brought 
in by Mr. O’Cuzry, Lord Francis Conyneuam, 
Major Notan, Major O’Berrneg, Colonel Kine- 
Harman, Colonel Cottuurst, Major O’Gorman, 
and Colonel The O’Gorman Manon. 


Bill presented, and read the first iime. [Bill 26.] 


PARTNERSHIPS BILL. 

Considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

Resolved, That the Chairman be directed to 
move the House, that leave be given to bring in 
a Bill to consolidate and amend the Law of 
Partnerships. 

Resolution reported: — Bill ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Sampson Lioyp, Mr. Her- 
SCHELL, Mr. Grecory, and Mr. WuItTwEtLt. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. ‘[Bill 26.] 


MERCHANT SHIPPING (GRAIN CARGOES) BILL. 

Considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

Resolved, That the Chairman be directed to 
move the House, that leave be given to bring in 
a Bill to amend the Merchant Shipping Acts, 
1854 to 1876, so far as the same relate to the 
stowage of Cargoes of Grain. 

Resolution reported : — Bill ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Pumso1rz, Mr. Joseru 
Cowrn, Mr. AnpERson, and Mr. Gorst. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 27.] 


MUNICIPAL FRANOHISE (IRELAND) BILL. 


On Motion of Major O’Gormany, Bill for the 
assimilation of the Irish Municipal Franchise 
to that of England, ordered to be brought in by 
Major O’Gorman, Sir JosepH M‘Kenna, Mr. 
Ricuarp Power, and Mr. BLENNERHASSETT. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 28.] 


EMPLOYERS AND WORKMEN AOT (1875) 
(EXTENSION TO SEAMEN) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Burr, Bill to extend the 
\ provisions of “The Employers and Workmen 
Act, 1875,” to Seamen whilst they are in Bri- 
tish waters, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Burt, Mr. Josgerpx Cowen, Mr, Munpeiia, Mr. 
Govur.ey, and Mr. Gorst. 
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Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 29.] 
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(Ireland) Bill. 


LEASES BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Marren, Bill to amend 
the Law relating to Leases, ordered to be brought 
in by Mr. Marren, Sir Henry Jackson, Mr. 
Grecory, and Mr. Cuartes Lewis. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 30.] 


















































LANDLORD AND TENANT (IRELAND) ACT 
(1870) AMENDMENT BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Dantet Taytor, Bill to 
amend “The Landlord and Tenant (Ireland) 
Act, 1870,”’ ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Dantet Taytor, Sir Tuomas M‘Ciure, Mr. 
BensamMin Wuitworts, and Mr. Lza. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill31.] 


SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS ON SUNDAY 
(WALES) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Roszrts, Bill to prohibit 
the Sale of Intoxicating Liquors on Sunday in 
Wales, ordered to be brought in by Mr. Roperrts, 
Mr. Ricnarp, Mr. Husszy Vivian, Mr. Hor- 
LAND, and Mr. Osporne Morean. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 32.] 


LOCAL INQUIRIES (IRELAND) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. P. J. Suyru, Bill to pro- * 
vide for the establishment of a Tribunal for the 
conduct of local inquiries relating to Private 
Bills in Ireland, ordered to be brought in by 
Mr. P. J. Smyru, Colonel Kine-Harman, Mr. 
JosEePH Cowen, Sir Harcourt Jounstong, Dr. 
Cameron, and Sir Joseru M‘Kenna. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 33.] 


HYPOTHEO ABOLITION (SCOTLAND) BILL. , 

On Motion of Mr. Acnew, Bill to abolish the 
Landlord’s right of Hypothec for rent of land 
in Scotland, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Acnew, Mr. Baruie Hamitron, and Sir Gzorer 
Dove.as. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 34.] 


ECCLESIASTICAL DILAPIDATIONS AcT (1871) 
AMENDMENT BILL. ~ 


On Motion of Mr. Srantey LereuTon, Bill 
to amend “ The Ecclesiastical Dilapidations Act, 
1871,” as to insurance of buildings, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Srantzy Leronton, Mr. 
Wuirwe.t, Mr. Gotpney, and Mr. Harp- 
CASTLE. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 35.] 


SEA FISHERIES (IRELAND) BILL. 


On Motion of Dr. Wann, Bill to amend the 
Law relating to Sea Fisheries in Ireland, ordered 
to be brought in by Dr. Warp, Mr. Conus, 
Sir Joszrx M‘Kenna, and Mr. Repmonp. 


Bill presented, and read the first time, [Bill 36.] 


Judicial Factors 
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MEDICAL AoT (1858) AMENDMENT (No. 2) 
BILL 


On Motion of Mr. Antuur Mutts, Bill to 
amend ‘‘ The Medical Act, 1858,” ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Anruur Mitts, Mr. CurupErs, 
and Mr. Gotpnzy. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 37.] 


TITHE OOMMUTATION BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Gotpyey, Bill to amend 
and further extend the Acts for the Commuta- 
tion of Tithes in England and Wales, and to 
afford additional powers for the sale and re- 
demption of Tithe Rent charge, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Gotpney and Mr. Grecory. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 38. ] 


HOURS OF POLLING (BOROUGHS) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Cxamszriaty, Bill to 
extend the Hours of Polling at Elections in 
Boroughs other than Metropolitan, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Cuampernary, Sir CHar.es 
W. Diz, Mr. Munpetia, Dr. Camznon, Major 
Notan, and Mr. Henry Samvetson. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 39.] 


ENTAIL AND SETTLEMENT BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. SHaw Lerevnre, Bill to 
limit the power of entailing and settling Jand 
and other property, ordered to be brought in by 
Mr. Suaw Lerevre, Mr. Osporne Morean, Mr. 
Wentworts Beaumont, Mr. Coampgr.ary, and 
My. Herscue11. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 40, ] 


BLIND AND DEAF-MUTE CHILDREN BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Wxextnovsse, Bill for the 
better Education of Blind and Deaf - Mute 
Children, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Wueetnovse, Mr. Monracve Scort, and Mr. 
Benzamin WIcLIAMs. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 41.] 


SPIRITS IN BOND BILL. 

Considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

ResoWwed, That the Chairman be directed to 
move the House, that leave be given to bring in 
a Bill for the improvement of the quality of 
Spirits before being allowed out of Bond for 
consumption. 

Resolution reported: — Bill ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. O’Sutirvan, Major Noxan, 
a pe Pim, My. Ricuarp Power, Mr. Yeaman, 
and Major O’ Brrrne. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 42.] 


MUNICIPAL CORPORATIONS (PROPERTY QUA- 
LIFIOATION ABOLITION) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Munpet1a, Bill to abolish 
the Property Qualification for members of 
Municipal Corporations and Local Governing 
Bodies, ordered to be brought in by Mr. Mun- 
DELLA, Mr. CuamBERLAIN, Mr. Burt, and Mr. 
SunLiivan. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 43.] 
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MARRIED WOMEN’S PROPERTY (SOOTLAND) 
BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Anperson, Bill to amend 
the Law relating to the Property of Married 
Women in Scotland, ordered to be brought in 
by Mr. Anperson, Sir Ropzrt AnsTRUTHER, 
Mr. Orr Ewrne, Mr. M‘Laren, and Mr. Lyon 
PLAYFarR. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 44.] 


LANDED PROPRIETORS (IRELAND) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr, P. J. Suyru, Bill to facili- 
tate the creation of a class of small landed pro- 
rietors in Ireland, ordered to be brought in by 
fr. P. J. Smyru, Mr. Marri, Mr. Fay, and 
The O’Donoeuvz. 
Bill presented,and read the first time. [Bill 45.] 


BANKRUPTOY ACT (1869) AMENDMENT BILL, 


On Motion of Mr. Sampson Luoyp, Bill to 
amend “The Bankruptcy Act, 1869,” ordered 
to be brought in by Mr. Samrson Luoyn, Mr. 
Norwoop, itr. Wuirtwett, and Mr. Rrezy. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 46.] 


CRIMINAL CODE (No. 2) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Wueztnovse, Bill to 
establish a Criminal Code, ordered to be brought 
in by Mr. WueztHovuse, Mr. Serjeant Sprvxs, 
and Captain Pim. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 47.] 


SEED POTATOES (IRELAND) BILL. 


On Motion of Major Nouan, Bill for enabling 
Guardians of the Poor to borrow money for the 
purpose of procuring Seed Potatoes for tenants 
in Ireland, ordered to be brought in by Major 
Nozan, Mr. Gzorcz Browne, and Mr. P. J. 
Smyru. 

Billpresented, and read the first time. [Bill 48.] 


EXOISABLE LIQUORS TRAFFIC (SCOTLAND) 
BILL. 


Considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

Resolved, That the Chairman be directed to 
move the House, that leave be given to bring in 
a Bill to amend the Law relating to the traffic 
in excisable liquors in passenger vessels plying 
between Scottish ports. 

Resolution reported : — Bill ordered to be 
brought in 5 Dr. Cameron, Lord Coxin 
Campse.y, Mr. Datrymprez, Mr. James Stewart, 
Mr. Orr Ewrne, Mr. Grant, and Mr. Yeaman. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 49.] 


JUDICIAL FACTORS (SCOTLAND) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Ramsay, Bill to provide 
for the appointment of Judicial Factors by 
Sheriff Courts, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Ramsay, Mr. Baxter, Sir Geauam Monr- 
aomeEry, and Mr. DatryMp.ez. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 50.] 
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ANCIENT MONUMENTS BILL, 

On Motion of Sir Jonw Luszock, Bill to pro- 
vide for the better protection of Ancient Monu- 
ments, ordered to be brought in by Sir Joun 
Lossock, Mr. Beresrorp Horr, Mr. Morean, 
and Sir Richarp Wattace. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 51.] 


COMPANIES ACTS AMENDMENT BILL. 

Acts considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

ResoWwed, That the Chairman be directed to 
move the House, that leave be given to bring 
in a Bill to amend the Companies Acts of 1862, 
1867, and 1877. 

Resolution reported : — Bill ordered to be 
brought in by Sir Joun Lvussocx, Mr. Coorz, 
Mr. Hersonett, and Sir Cxarztes Mitts. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 62.] 


SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS ON SUNDAY 
BILL, 


On Motion of Mr. Stevenson, Bill to pro- 
hibit the Sale of Intoxicating Liquors on teoks ’ 
ordered to be brought a Mr. Stevenson, Mr. 
Bratey, Mr. Cuartes Witson, Mr. Osnornz 
Morean, Mr. Wriii1am M‘Arruvr, and Mr. 
JAMES. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 53.] 


REGISTRATION OF VOTERS (IRELAND) BILL. 
On Motion of Mr. Metnon, Bill to amend the 
Law relating to the Registration of Voters in 
Ireland, ordered to be brought in by Mr. Mztpon, 
Mr. Suaw, and Mr. Henry. 
Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 54.] 


COUNTY INFIRMARIES (IRELAND) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Metpon, Bill to amend the 
Law relating to County Infirmaries in Ireland, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Metpon, Mr. 
Deasz, Mr. Errineron, and Mr. Joun Gzorcz 
Mac Carruy. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 55.] 


BIRTHS AND DEATHS REGISTRATION 
(IRELAND) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Metpon, Bill to alter the 
Law relating to the Registration of Births and 
Deaths in Ireland, ordered to be brought in by 
Mr. Metpon, Mr. Errineton, and Major Notan. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. | Bill 56.] 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY (RAILWAY SER- 
VANTS) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Suturvan, Bill to amend 
the Laws relating to the liability of employers 
for injury to workmen as regards Railway Ser- 
vants, ordered to be brought in by Mr. Sutxivan, 
Mr. Brassey, Mr. Morzey, and Mr. Bass. 


Bill presented, and read the first time, [Bill 57.] 
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PERPETUITY LEASES (IRELAND) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Errineron, Bill to enable 
limited owners of property in Ireland to make 
perpetuity leases, and to convey settled pro- 
perty under certain circumstances, with due 
protection to the interests of the tenant in tail, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Errieron, 
Colonel Couruvurst, and Mr. Fay. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 58.} 


House adjourned at half after Two 
o’clock till Monday next. 





HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Monday, 9th February, 1880. 





MINUTES.]—Pvusuic Bui— First Reading— 
Employers’ Liability (4). 


ROLL OF THE LORDS. 


Tae LORD CHANCELLOR ac- 
quainted the House that the Olerk of 
the Parliaments had prepared and laid 
it on the Table: The same was ordered 
to be printed. (No. 3.) 


THE EMPRESS OF INDIA. 
PERSONAL EXPLANATION. 


Taz Duxe or ARGYLL: My Lords, 
I wish to ask the indulgence of the 
House for a few moments, in order that 
I may give to your Lordships an ex- 
planation of a matter personal to my- 
self. Some of your Lordships may be 
aware that, at a meeting held a few 
weeks ago in Midlothian, the noble 
Lord who a short time ago held the 
office of Under Secretary of State for 
India (Lord George Hamilton) stated 
that, during the period that I occupied 
the position of Secretary of State for 
India, I addressed a telegram to the 
Indian Government, which was to be 
communicated to the late Ameer of Af- 
ghanistan, Shere Ali, and in which I 
styled Her Majesty the Queen “ Em- 
press of India.” Now, my Lords, I 
cannot say that I have that supreme con- 
tempt which the noble Earl at the head 
of the Government seems to entertain 
for what are called ‘‘ extra-Parliament- 
ary utterances ;”’ and least of all could 
I have it for the words of one who 
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always speaks with great spirit, and 
who, I hope, has a distinguished future 
before him. It so happened, my Lords, 
that I did not see the speech of the 
noble Lord; and I did not even know 
that he had made the statement to 
which I refer until the day before the 
meeting of Parliament, when I arrived 
in town. When I did hear of it I at 
once wrote to the noble Viscount the 
Secretary of State for India © iscount 
Cranbrook) asking him to be good 
enough to allow me to see the telegram, 
and the noble Viscount was so kind as 
to say that the document would be open 
for my inspection whenever I called at 
the India Office. That was on Friday 
evening. In the Parliamentary Intelli- 
gence of Zhe Times I found on Saturday 
morning this passage— 


“Tue Duxe or Arayit: ‘THe Empress oF 
Inp1.’ 


“ Sir H. Drummonp Wotrr asked the Under 
Secretary of State for India whether there 
exists in the archives of the India Office a tele- 
graphic despatch transmitted to India in 1869, 
on the responsibility of the Secretary of State, 
the Duke of Argyll, for communication to the 
Ameer of Cabul, in which, among other titles, 
Her Majesty the Queen is designated as Em- 
press of India; and if so, whether the Govern- 
ment are prepared to lay a copy of such despatch 
upon the table. 

“Mr. E. Srannorz.—The circumstances in 
which this telegram was sent were these: 
After the conclusion of the conference with Lord 
Mayo in 1869, it was decided to send a friendly 
message to the Ameer Shere Ali in the name of 
her Majesty. A telegram was accordingly pre- 
pared by the political department at the India 
Office, and submitted to the Secretary of State 
for India. The telegram was headed ‘From 
the Queen of England,’ which the Duke of Argyll 
altered—apparently in his own handwriting— 
to ‘the Queen of Great Britain and Ireland and 
Empress of India’ (loud and continued cheer- 
ing from the Ministerial benches), and in that 
form it was sent (renewed cheering). There 
can be no objection to producing the telegram, 
if it is thought worth while to do so. (Cheers). 

‘Sir H. DrummMonp Wo trr expressed a wish 
that the telegram should be presented to the 
House in fac simile. (Laughter.)” 


Whether the hon. Gentleman proposes 
that the cost of producing the fac simile 
should be borne by the Revenues of India 
or not, I cannot say. I went to the 
India Office this morning, when the 
noble Viscount showed me the telegram. 
Beyond doubt or question the telegram 
was drawn up by my late distinguished 
friend Sir John Kaye; but the title of 
Her Majesty was partly altered, and in 
my own handwriting the words ‘‘ Em- 


The Duke of Argyll 
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ress of India” were inserted. There- 
ore, Lord George Hamilton was per- 
fectly justified in the statement which 
he made. At the same time, I have not - 
the slightest recollection of the circum- 
stance. It has entirely passed from my 
memory. Well, my Lords, shortly after 
my leaving the India Office I met a 
Conservative friend, who approached 
me with a cheerful, if not triumph- 
ant, countenance. I do not know whe- 
ther he had joined in the vociferous 
cheering with which the statement in 
the House of Commons had been re- 
ceived. He said to me—‘‘Is this story 
true about the telegram? Is it really 
true, after all the violent opposition 
which you brought to bear on us for 
bringing in the Bill as to conferring the 
title of ‘Empress of India ?’—is it true 
that before this you had yourself ad- 
dressed a telegram to the Ameer Shere 
Ali, in which you styled the Queen 
‘Empress of India’?’”? ‘Well, my hon. 
Friend was in such very high spirits 
that I was very unwilling to interfere 
with his pleasure. He added—‘‘ What 
explanation have you to give?” I said 
—‘‘It is an awkward circumstance; but 
I shall wait till Monday and give my 
explanation in the House of Lords. But 
are you quite sure that I made any vio- 
lent attack on the Government in respect 
of the Bill conferring that title?” He 
said—“ Yes.” I said—‘ Who told you 
so?” He replied—‘‘Oh, everybody 
told me so, that you blamed the Govern- 
ment very much for doing what you did 
yourself. One hears it in all the Olubs 
and everywhere.” ‘You had better go 
to Hansard and read what I did say,” 
observed I to my friend ; and I am afraid 
that my hon. Friend wentaway ‘‘asadder 
if not a wiser man.” Now, my Lords, 
the fact is, I took no part in the dis- 
cussion on the Bill for conferring upon 
Her Majesty the title of Empress of India. 
I did not say one word in that discus- 
sion against giving Her Majesty that 
title. I came down to the House to hear 
the debate, and I thought there was 
some exaggerated feeling on both sides 
of the House. I thought, on the one 
hand, it was not very wise to raise the 
question, and, on the other hand, I could 
not attach to it that importance which 
my noble Friends behind me did. I 
walked out of the House, and did not 
vote ; and I never have said, in public 
or in private, one single word against 
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the Bill. There is an extraordinary 
misunderstanding flying about in refer- 
ence to that telegram, and also in con- 
nection with another document, a letter. 
The noble Duke who brought in the 
Bill (the Duke of Richmond and Gordon) 
quoted a letter from the late Viceroy 
(the Earl of Northbrook), and that 
statement was to the effect that a letter 
was written by him to Atalik Ghazee, 
Yarkand, in which the Queen was called 
‘‘Empress of Hindostan.” In both 
these cases the object was to give an 
English word that could be translated 
into Persian as showing the supreme 
governor, and it had nothing to do with 
giving any increased title ; the object 
was, as I said, to get an English word 
that in Persian would convey the im- 
pression of one of the supreme Sove- 
reigns of the world. The phrase which 
my noble Friend (the Earl of North- 
brook) employed for this purpose was 
“Empress of Hindostan.” ell, the 
Government brought in a Bill to confer 
the title; and in the course of the dis- 
cussion it was said that it had been the 
custom, more or less, to call the Queen 
‘“‘ Empress of Hindostan,” and no doubt 
it was more or less, though I doubted 
whether it was wise to give a new title, 
and, in lieu of that which previously 
constituted mere description, to confer a 
formal English title. There is a great 
difference between the two things. I 
do not know whether your Lordships 
have remarked in the Papers what was 
the reception Shere Ali gave to the Act 
conferring the title. Writing to the 
Viceroy on the 22nd of May, 1876, he 
says— 

“ Kind Friend, by hearing the good news 
of the Shahinshahi (office of Shahinshah) of Her 
Majesty the Great Queen, in view of the friend- 
ship and union of the two Exalted Governments, 
much joy and pleasure and happiness were pro- 
duced in the penetrating heart. Consequently 
the firm hope is this, that from the most ex- 
cellent title of Shahinshah of Her Majesty the 
Great Queen repose and security in all that be- 
longs to the affairs of the servants of God... . 


more than in former times, will be experienced 
in reality.”’—[ Afghanistan, No. 1, 1878, p. 175.] 


I am bound to say that if this is the 
foundation of the new Imperial policy 
in India I rather owe an apology to my 
noble Friends behind me for not having 
read the proposition contained in the 
Bill by the light of subsequent events ; 
and if I have any expression of repent- 
ance to make it is not that I refrained 
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from voting on the measure, but that I 
did not join them in opposing it. In 
conclusion, I wish to give Notice that 
the Motion that I propose to move on 
the 20th instant will be for an Address 
for Copy of any Correspondence found 
at Cabul between the late Ameer Shere 
Ali Khan and the Russian Authorities in 
Turkestan or St. Petersburg ; and, if 
Her Majesty’s Government should say, 
as was said in ‘‘ another place,” in spite 
of the information which had reached 
the public through the Press in regard 
to the nature of this Correspondence, 
that they cannot, in the interest of the 
Public Service, produce it, I shall be 
obliged to state why I think that it is in 
the interest of the public they should 
know what was the nature of those 
Papers. 


BASUTOLAND. 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Tue Earn or KIMBERLEY asked 
the Under Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, Whether it was intended to 
disarm the natives in Basutoland without 
distinction; and whether the measure 
was enforced under the authority of an 
Act of the Cape Parliament, or by the 
authority of the Governor only? The 
noble Earl said, he believed that in 
South Africa there was no tribe better 
affected towards this country than that 
of the Basutos. The proposition of in- 
discriminate disarmament was causing 
considerable dissatisfaction and even 
disaffection among them, and that was a 
result greatly to be deplored. He did 
not find fault with the general policy of 
disarmament in South Africa; on the 
contrary, he was inclined to think that 
if such a policy was gradually and cau- 
tiously carried into effect it would be 
productive of excellent results; but he 
was of opinion that indiscriminate dis- 
armament of all the Natives, whether 
loyal or disloyal, would create disorder 
and disaffection. He had, therefore, 
placed his Question on the Paper, and 
was anxious to know by what autho- 
rity disarmament was to be carried 
out; because if it were on the autho- 
rity of the Governor alone, he should 
not contemplate good results from the 
measure. _ 

Eant CADOGAN, in reply, said, the 
noble Earl would recollect that under 
his (the Earl of Kimberley’s) auspices in 
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1871 Basutoland was annexed to Cape 
Colony, and that the responsibility for 
the preservation of the peace in that 
country rested entirely with the Govern- 
ment of the Cape. The latest intelli- 
gence which the Colonial Office had re- 
ceived was contained in a Minute dated 
December 16, 1879, in which the Cape 
Government announced their determina- 
tion to proclaim in Basutoland the Peace 
Preservation Act of 1878. That Act 
would be found in the Papers as Act 18 
of 1878. It was entitled ‘‘ Peace Pre- 
servation Act of 1878,” and it empowered 
the Governor to proclaim districts as 
areas within which no person should 
have or carry arms or ammunition with- 
out a licence, unless such person were a 
magistrate, justice of the peace, or field 
cornet, or were serving in Her Majesty’s 
Forces, or were enrolled in any colonial, 
burgher, or volunteer force. Compulsory 
disarmament could only be carried out 
under that Act, and not by authority of 
the Governor only. He might be per- 
mitted to call attention to a Cape des- 
patch dated December 16, 1879. It was 
in these terms— 


“Colonial Secretary’s Office, Cape Town, 
‘* Cape of Good Hope, December 16, 1879. 


“Ministers beg to forward to his Excellency 
the Governor for transmission to the Secretary 
of State the official report of the proceedings at 
the Pitso, held at Masera, British Basutoland, on 
the 16th and 17th of October last, which con- 
tains a full explanation of their policy with 
respect to disarmament. The rebellion in Basu- 
toland having terminated, and peace being ap- 
parently established throughout the colony and 
its dependencies, the Peace Preservation Act 
will shortly be proclaimed in Basutoland, and 
some other parts of the eastern districts of the 
colony to which the Act has not yet been ap- 
plied. Intelligence has within the last few days 
been received from the Chief Officer of the Go- 
vernment in Basutoland that many head men 
have informed him that they are quite ready to 
surrender their arms when called upon to do so. 
The eopeecnenr se that have been used in the past 
will be exercised in the future, and Ministers 
have every expectation that their continued 
efforts to insure permanent peace in this part of 
Her Majesty’s dominions will be attended with 
success, 

“J. Gorpon Srrice.’”’ 


That was received on the 7th of January. 
He — state, in passing, that it would 
be embodied in Papers that would be 
presented to their Lordships in the course 
of this week or next. A telegram, which 
some of their Lordships might have seen, 
appeared in Zhe Times of to-day, stating 
that— 


Earl Cadogan 


{LORDS} 
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“The Cape Government, according to the re- 
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quest of Letsea, the Basuto chief, has ted 
a delay for the surrender of arms by the Basutos, 
pending the result of the Petition which the 
chief has addressed to the Cape Parliament.” 


He was not able to confirm the state- 
ment, as they had heard nothing of it offi- 
cially ; but, from all they had heard, he 
was in a position to state that disarma- 
ment, when it was carried out, and if it 
was carried out, would be done with due 
consideration for the feelings of the in- 
habitants, and would, he hoped, tend to 
their welfare and the tranquillity of the 
Colony. 


EMPLOYERS LIABILITY BILL. 
BILL PRESENTED. FIRST READING. 


Taz LORD CHANOELLOR, in 
moving for leave to bring in a Bill to 
amend the law relating to the liability 
of employers for injuries sustained by 
their servants, said: This is a subject 
that has attracted of late years very 
considerable attention ; and therefore I 
would ask permission to say a very few 
words as to the nature of the measure, 
and the course which the Government 
intend to take with regard to it. Your 
Lordships have, no doubt, observed that 
according to the existing law an em- 
ployer of labour, if his servant sustains 
injury in the course of his employment 
by reason of the personal negligence of 
the employer, is liable to pay compen- 
sation. But, on the other hand, he is 
not liable if the injury is sustained in 
consequence of the negligence of another 
servant, the two being engaged in a 
common employment. That state of the 
law has been very much complained of 
on the part of those who are affected by 
it, and two alternative amendments of 
the law have been proposed. Some 
persons have proposed that the law 
should be altered in this way—that the 
employer of labour should be liable to 
all those in his employment for the neg- 
ligence of his servants, just in the same 
way as he is liable to the outside public 
—that is to say, that an employer of 
labour should be a kind of insurer in 
reference to any accident sustained by 
his workmen. That is the change of 
the law that is — in the interests 
of workmen. There is another proposed 
amendment of the law, which does not 
go to the same extent. An employer is 
now liable for personal negligence, and 
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it has been proposed that where an 
employer does not himself act, but dele- 
gates the functions of authority, of super- 
vision, and of command to third persons 
who take his place, he should be liable 
for the negligence of those to whom he 
so delegates his authority. The subject 
was considered very carefully by two 
tribunals, whose opinions entitle them 
to the greatest weight. In 1877 there 
was a Royal Commission to inquire into 
the subject of Railway Accidents, and 
in their Report they made this recom- 
mendation— 


“We recommend that in any action against 
a railway company for compensation for the 
death or injury of a servant through the de- 
fendants’ negligence, the officials whom the 
company intrusts with executive authority shall 
no longer be deemed to be merely the fellow- 
servants of their subordinates; or, in other 
words, that where a railway servant can estab- 
lish against any official of the company em- 
powered to direct the act or control the matter 
complained of such proof of negligence as would 
make him liable if he were himself the master, 
his negligence shall be deemed to be negligence 
on the part of the company. We do not in- 
tend, moreover, that this should apply only 
where the injured servant is the subordinate of 
the official in default and in the same depart- 
ment of work, but that the company should in 
every case be liable to its servants for the neg- 
ligence of those to whom it delegates its autho- 
rity as master.” 


That is the recommendation of the Com- 
missioners; but it would be very diffi- 
cult to put into the language of a Bill 
the kind of servants that was referred to 
in general terms. In the same year 
there was a Select Committee in the 
other House that considered the sub- 
ject; and, in the first place, I should 
state to your Lordships the terms of the 
Reference to that Select Committee. 
They were— 

* Appointed to inquire whether it may be ex- 
pedient to render masters liable for injuries oc- 
casioned to their servants by the negligent acts 
of certificated managers of collieries, managers, 
foremen, and others to whom the general con- 
trol and superintendence of weeliabons and 
works is committed, and whether the term 
‘common employment’ could be defined by 
legislative enactment more clearly than it is by 
the law as it at present stands.” 


That was in the Reference to the Com- 
mittee, and they made their Report al- 
most unanimously that— 

‘There can be no doubt that the effect of 
abolishing the defence of ‘common employ- 
ment’ (as has been actually pro in a Bill 
submitted to the House) would be a serious dis- 


turbance in the industrial arrangements of the 
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country. Sooner or later the position of master 
and workman would find its level by a re-ad- 
justment of the rate of wages, but in the mean- 
time great alarm would be occasioned, and the 
investment of capital in industrial undertakings 
would be discouraged Your Committee, 
therefore, are of opinion that no case is made 
out for any alteration in the law relating to the 
liability of employers to their workmen for in- 
jury in the course of their employment, except 
in the matters to which they now proceed to 
refer... . The development of modern in- 
dustry has created large numbers of employing 
bodies, such as corporations and public com- 
panies, to whom it is not possible to bring home 
personal default ; and there are other cases in 
which masters leave the whole conduct of their 
business to agents and managers, themselves 
taking no personal part whatever either in the 
supply of materials or in the choice of subordi- 
nate seryants. Your Committee are of opinion 
that in cases such as these—that is, where the 
actual employers cannot personally dischar, 
the duties of masters, or where they deliberately 
abdicate their functions and delegate them to 
agents, the acts or defaults of the agents who 
thus discharge the duties and fulfil the functions 
of masters should be considered as the personal 
acts or defaults of the principals and employers, 
and should impose the same liability on such 
principals and employers as they would have 
been subject to had they been acting personall 
in the conduct of their business, notwithstand- 
ing that such agents are technically in the em- 
ployment of the principals. The fact of such a 
delegation of authority would have to be estab- 
lished in each case, but this would not be a 
matter of difficulty.” 


Last Session the Government introduced 
a Bill into the other House of Parlia- 
ment upon the subject, their object being 
to carry out, as far as they could, the 
general recommendations that had been 
made. Of course, it was a matter for 
much consideration in what words these 
recommendations should be expressed. 
Last Session we could not proceed with 
the Bill, and I propose now to lay it 
upon the Table, and to ask your Lord- 
ships to read it a first time. I will refer 
shortly to the general proposition which 
the Government meee ask Parliament 
It is that— 


“Tf any person in the service of any employer 
in any railway, mine, manufacture, or works, is 
injured or killed by the negligence of a servant 
in authority of such employer in the course of 
his employment as such ‘ servant in authority,’ 
and under circumstances in which, but for the 
fact of both persons being in the service of the 
same employer, the person injured, or if he was 
killed his personal representative, would have a 
right of action against the employer, such right 
of action shall subsist notwithstanding the 
of the common employment.” 


Then comes the question, what is a ser- 
vant in suthority, and that is a matter 
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of immense difficulty. In the first sec- 
tion I propose to define that, in reference 
to sn mines,’ manufactories, and 
works, and last year the definitions were 
subject to much criticism both on the 
part of the employer and the employed ; 
and I am not surprised that there was 
criticism on both sides. But thequestion 
is, what is to be the best solution of a 
question which gave rise to criticism 
from two quarters of the kind to which 
I have referred? I will not read these 
definitions now ; but I may say that the 
course which the Government desire to 
take is this—We do not anticipate that 
there will be any serious contest upon 
the general provision laid down in the 
second section of the Bill; and if your 
Lordships should assent to the second 
reading, we think that inno way can the 
question of the definitions of ‘‘ servants 
in authority’’ be better considered than 
before a Select Committee of the House, 
where those interested on one side and 
on the other can be heard, whose evi- 
dence can be heard, and whose objec- 
tions can be carefully and, I may say, 
judicially considered by those who com- 
pose the Committee. I would, there- 
fore, ask your Lordships to let us now 
read the Bill a first time, and I may say 
it has only two sections. 


Bill to amend the law relating to the 
liability of employers for injuries sus- 
tained by their servants — Presented 
(The Lorp OnANCELLOR. ) 


Eart GRANVILLE agreed with the 
noble and learned Earl that there was a 
— variety of opinion on the subject. 

e felt greatly obliged to the Govern- 
ment for bringing it in at such an early 
period of the Session, and for stating the 
object of the measure; but, at the same 
time, he thought that Notice ought to 
have been given, because he knew that 
there were several noble Lords who were 
interested in the subject who would have 
been glad to have been present to hear 
the noble and learned Ear!l’s interesting 
and lucid statement. He thought it was 
a wise course to refer the Bill to a Select 
Committee. 


Motion agreed to; Bill read 1"; to be 
printed ;-and to be read 2* on Thursday 
next. 


(No. 4.) 


House adjourned at a quarter before 
’ ix o’ clock, till To-morrow, 
half past Ten o’clock, 


The Lord Chancellor 


{COMMONS} 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, 9th February, 1880. 





MINUTES.]—Sztect Commrrrzez—Commons, 
appointed ; Public Petitions, appointed and 
nominated. 

Pusitic Buis— Resolution in Committee — Or- 
dered—First Reading—Beer Dealers’ Retail 
Licences * [65]. 

Ordered—First Reading—Penal Clauses Abo- 
lition * [59]; Strensall Common * [60]; 
Commons Act (1876) Amendment* [61]; 
Post Office (Money Orders) * [62]; Artizans’ 
Dwellings Act (1868) Amendment Act (1879) 
Amendment * [63]; Elective County Boards 
(Ireland) * [64]. 

Second Reading — Artizans’ and Labourers’ 
Dwellings Improvement (Scotland) Act (1875) 
Amendment * [6]; Ancient Monuments 


[61]. 
QUESTIONS. 


—o No — 


AFGHANISTAN — THE WAR — SIR 
FREDERICK ROBERTS AND THE 
AMEER. 


Mr. ONSLOW asked the Under Se- 
cretary of State for India, Whether Her 
Majesty’s Government are in possession 
of any documents which directly or in- 
directly corroborate the statement con- 
veyed in a conversation of the 22nd of 
October, 1879, between Sir Frederick 
Roberts and Yakoob Khan, in which 
the latter asserted that his father, Shere 
Ali, being dissatisfied with the result of 
the visit of Nur Mahomed Shah to Lord 
Northbrook in 1878, ‘‘began to turn 
his attention to the thoughts of a Russian 
alliance ;” and, if s0, whether Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government will now or at some 
future time lay those Papers on the 
Table of the House ? 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: Sir, I am afraid 
I shall not be able to give a very satis- 
factory answer to the Question of my 
hon. Friend. He will, I am quite sure, 
see that if I were to give any informa- 
tion as to what this Oorrespondence 
does or does not contain it might as well 
be gore at once, and it has been 
decided not at present, at any rate, to 
produce it. 
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TREATY OF BERLIN—THE 23np 
ARTICLE. 


Srr GEORGE OAMPBELL asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether any real and substan- 
tial steps have been taken to give effect 
to the provisions of the Twenty-third 
Article of the Treaty of Berlin for the 
establishment of Autonomies in the pro- 
vinces of European Turkey ? 

Mr. BOURKE: Sir, under the 23rd 
Article of the Treaty of Berlin an organic 
statute has been before the Council of 
State at Constantinople, and has been 
passed by it. According to the latest 
information that we have had on the 
subject, it is now before the different 
Commissions in the Provinces. 


NAVY — ADMIRALTY FINANCIAL 
RETURN. 


Caprain PIM asked the First Lord of 
the Admiralty, Whether he will lay 
upon the Table of the House, at least a 
fortnight before the Navy Estimates are 
sured in the form of a Blue Book 
similar to that of Navy (Health) an- 
nually laid before the House, the Re- 
port of the operations of the Admiralty 
for the past financial year, together with 
propositions affecting expenditure for 
the ensuing year ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH, in reply, said, 
that the hon. and gallant Member was 
aware that the Blue Book relating to 
the health of the Navy related to mat- 
ters which occurred in the previous and 
not in the current financial year, and, in 
fact, was a mere historical document. It 
would be inconvenient to carry out the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman’s proposal. 


ARMY—NEWSPAPER CORRESPON- 
DENTS IN THE FIELD. 


Sm CHARLES W. DILKE asked the 
Secretary of State for War, Whether 
the rules concerning newspaper corre- 
spondents with British armies in the 
field, published during the recess, are 
to be looked upon as being still in 
force ? 

Ootonzet STANLEY: Sir, asa matter 
of fact, I believe that the rules to which 
the hon. Baronet refers are not in force ; 
but it is not a fact which comes under 
my own personal observation. No rules 
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have been published by my authority, 
and, as a matter of fact, neither in re- 
lation to the Afghan nor the Zulu War 
have any rules been laid down in refer- 
ence to correspondents in the field. 

Sr C ES W. DILKE: I should 
like to ask a further Question. I pre- 
sume the right hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man saw the rules prepared in India, and 
which were, I am informed, published by 
the Indian Government on the authority 
of the Secretary of State for War ? 

Coronet STANLEY: Sir, if I am in 
Order in doing so, I should like to put 
the matter straight. The only Paper 
relating to the subject of which I am 
aware isa Memorandum drawn up by 
some officers after the Russo-Turkish 
War with regard to the duties of corre- 
spondents in the field. That Memoran- 
dum was drawn up for the purpose of 
discussion, and as a possible basis for 
proceeding hereafter. It was provision- 
ally approved by the Commander-in- 
Chief and by myself to the extent that 
a certain number of copies should be 
printed. These copies were printed in 
the usual way by the Intelligence De- 
partment; but no rules have been issued 
on the matter. I understand that, ap- 
plication being made from India for 
copies of the Paper, as applications not 
unfrequently are for Papers on other 
subjects, a copy or copies of the Paper 
were forwarded to the authorities in 
India; but, as I have said, no rules 
have been issued by me, and, if I am 
in Order in saying so, I do not consider 
that any such rules could be issued ex- 
cept with very considerable modifica- 
tion. 

Sr CHARLES W. DILKE gave 
Notice of his intention to put a Question 
on the subject to the Under Secretary of 
State for India. 


TURKEY—THE SLAVE TRADE 
TREATY. 


Mr. ANDERSON asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
If he will lay upon the Table a Copy of 
the Slave Trade Treaty signed by 
Turkey ? 

Mr. BOURKE, in reply, said, that 
the Convention in question had been 
signed, but had not yet been ratified. 
As soon as the ratifications had been 
exchanged the document would be laid 
upon the Table. 











Mr. W. E. FORSTER inquired when 
it might be expected that the ratifica- 
tions would be exchanged ? 

Mr. BOURKE replied, that the neces- 
sary formalities would be completed very 
soon. 


BALLOT ACT—LEGISLATION. 


Mr. EDGE asked Mr. Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, Whether it is the inten- 
tion of Her Majesty’s Government to 
introduce, during the present Session, 
any measure to continue the operation 
of the Ballot Act after December 31st, 
1880 ? 

Toe CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, the course which Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government intend to take with 
regard to the Ballot Act is to propose 
to continue it for one year precisely as 
it stands, in order to give the new Par- 
liament an opportunity of dealing with 
the subject. I may take this opportu- 
nity of stating, in answer to two Ques- 
tions of which Notice has been given, 
that it is the intention of the Govern- 
ment shortly to introduce a Corrupt 
Practices Bill, and also shortly to in- 
troduce a Bill for the purpose of allo- 
cating the six vacant seats. 


ARMY—THE 84rx REGIMENT. 


Mr. FRESHFIELD asked the Secre- 
tary of State for War, Why the 84th 
Regiment, leaving for Ireland this day, 
are to be moved, at great inconvenience 
and expense, to Sheerness instead of 
being embarked at Dover ? 

Cotonet STANLEY : Sir, the troops 
have been sent to the place where the 
Admiralty sent a vessel to embark them. 
I understand that the Admiralty do not 
think it advisable for a large transport 
vessel to be alongside Dover Pier at this 
time of year. 


THE LORDS COMMITTEE ON INTEM- 
PERANCE—RECOMMENDATIONS. 


Str WILFRID LAWSON asked Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Whether 
Her Majesty’s Government propose to 
take steps for carrying out any of the 
recommendations made by the Lords 
Select Committee on Intemperance ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, I do not think it is at all 
probable that it will be in the power of 
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the Government this Session to take any 
steps for carrying out the recommenda- 
tions made by the Lords Select Com- 
mittee on Intemperance. 


NAVY — COLONIAL ALLOWANCE TO 
NAVY AND ROYAL MARINE 
OFFICERS. 


Sm JOHN HAY asked the First 
Lord of the Admiralty, Whether the 
Colonial Allowance payable to officers of 
the Navy and Marines serving on shore 
in South Africa will soon be granted 
and paid ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: Sir, arrange- 
ments have been made for placing 
the officers of the Navy and Marines 
upon the same footing as the officers 
of the Army. 


GREECE—THE PAPERS. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN asked Mr. 

Chancellor of the Exchequer, When the 
Papers promised with reference to the 
Greek Question will be laid upon the 
Table of the House ? 
Mr. BOURKE, in reply, said, that 
the Papers promised with reference to 
the Greek Question were in print, and 
would be issued soon; but active nego- 
tiations were at present going on between 
the Powers. Therefore, it would be 
impossible to lay the Papers on the 
Table until the negotiations were ter- 
minated. 


TURKEY—APPOINTMENT OF BRITISH 
CONSULS AND VICE CONSULS. 


Mr. WHITWELL asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
At what places in Turkey in Asia 
British Consuls, Vice Consuls, or persons 
in any consulate capacity, have been ap- 
pointed since the lst of January 1879; 
and, if he will now state the names and 
rank of the persons so appointed, or lay 
a list of them upon the Table of the 
House ? 

Mr. BOURKE, in reply, said, Con- 
sular officers had been appointed, six in 
Anatolia, and others at Bagdad, Bus- 
sora, Erzeroum, Smyrna, and Rhodes. 
The names and particulars would be 
published as a Return if the hon. Gen- 
tleman would move for it. 
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TURKEY — CORRESPONDENOE AS TO 
AHMED TEWFIK AND DR. KOELLA. 


Mr. E. JENKINS asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
When he will lay upon the Table the 
Correspondence relating to the case of 
Ahmed Tewfik and Dr. Koella; and, 
whether he can now state what repara- 
tion has been given upon the ultimatum 
of Her Majesty’s Ambassador at Oon- 
stantinople ? 

Mr. BOURKE, in reply, said, the 
Correspondence on this subject was still 
going on; and, therefore, it was im- 
possible to produce it. 

Mr. E. JENKINS said, he understood 
that the Correspondence was at the 
Foreign Office, and on the Motion for 
going into Committee of Supply he 
would call attention to the subject and 
move for Papers. 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT — MR. 
HULLAH’S REPORT. 


Str CHARLES W. DILKE asked 
the Vice President of the Council, When 
Mr. Hullah’s Report upon Musical Edu- 
cation Abroad will be published ? 

Lorp GEORGE MILTON, in 
reply, said, that the Report referred to 
would be published in the Annual Re- 
port of the Education Department ; but 
there would be no objection to publish- 
ing it in a separate form. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—o9o— 


ADDRESS IN ANSWER TO HER MA- 
JESTY’S MOST GRACIOUS SPEECH. 


ADJOURNED DEBATE. [THIRD NIGHT. ] 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Amendment proposed to 
+a [5th February]—[See page 
69. 


And which Amendment was, 


Atthe end of the Question, to add the words, 
“ We also think it right to represent to Your 
Majesty that Your Majesty’s Government, al- 
though in possession of timely warning and 
information, have not taken adequate steps to 
meet promptly and efficaciously the severe dis- 
tress now existing and increasing in Ireland; 
and we are of opinion that, in order to avert 
the horrors of famine from a wide area in that 
Country, the most vigorous measures are imme- 
diately necessary ; and we are further of opinion 
that it is essential to the peace and prosperity 
of Ireland to legislate at once and in a compre- 





hensive manner on these questions; and we 
humbly assure Your jesty that we shall 
it as the duty of Parliament, on the 
earliest opportunity, to consider the necessary 
measures for the purpose, more urgently the 
tenure of land, the neglect of which by Parlia- 
ment has been the true cause of constantly 
recurring dissatisfaction and distress in Ire- 
land.” —(Mr. Redmond.) 
Question again proposed, ‘‘ That those 
words be there added.” 


Debate resumed. 


Mr. MITCHELL HENRY said, that 
he had moved the adjournment of the de- 
bate on Friday, because it seemed to him 
to be impossible that a discussion of the 
question involved in the Amendment of 
the hon. Member for Cork (Mr. Shaw) 
could be carried on in the absence of 
Papers which, it was said, justified the 
action of the Government. He had also 
in his mind a deep regret that the debate 
should have closed amidst the tumul- 
tuous oratory of that evening, because 
he knew well that, whatever might be 
said by others, who were not so well 
acquainted with the West of Ireland as 
he was, that famine did exist in that 
country, and that it would be worse be- 
fore it became better. First of all, he 
wished to say a few words with regard 
to the circumstances in which they found 
themselves. Great fault had been found 
with the Irish Members because they 
moved the adjournment of the debate 
upon the Address on Thursday; and the 
leading organ of public opinion, as well 
as other newspapers, had criticized their 
conduct. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had also 
criticized their action; but he (Mr. 
Mitchell Henry) appealed to the fairness 
of the House whether they could have 
acted otherwise than they did? He 
would now explain the exact circum- 
stances under which they found them- 
selves placed. Before Parliament re- 
assembled, the Irish Members met in 
Dublin, as it had been their custom to 
do ever since they had been organized 
as a Party; they discussed the question 
of what was to be done if the Govern- 
ment did not indicate in the Speech 
from the Throne that they contemplated 
taking sufficient measures to meet the 
condition of things which existed in 
Ireland. Of course, they came to the 
conclusion that they ought to move an 
Amendment to the Address; but there 
were persons who believed that the Go- 
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vernment had determined to take the 
wind out of the sails of everybody by 
introducing comprehensive measures 
dealing with that distress; and many of 
the newspapers put out statements that 
the present Cabinet was going to do that 
for feoland which had never been done 
before--namely, to foster and develop her 
industrial resources. Underthosecircum- 
stances, therefore, they were uncertain 
as to whether or not they ought to move 
an Amendment. However, in Her Ma- 
jesty’s most gracious Speech, the only re- 
ference to the state of affairs in Ireland 
was contained in a paragraph which 
stated that a serious deficiency of the 
crops in Ireland had rendered necessary 
precautions on the part of the Govern- 
ment to guard against distress in certain 
districts, and that, with that view, in- 
structions had been given for an ample 
distribution of food and fuel. They 
knew perfectly well that neither food 
nor fuel had been distributed by Her 
Majesty’s Government; and if it had not 
been for the action of private charities, 
thousands of persons would have already 
died from actual famine in Ireland. 
Under those circumstances, it was felt 
by the Irish Members that the reference 
to the distress was very vague; and 
during the adjournment of the House on 
Thursday, his hon. Friend the Member 
for Cork (Mr. Shaw) drew up the 
Amendment now before the House. 
That Amendment stated that the Go- 
vernment had not taken adequate means 
to meet promptly and effectually the 
severe distress now existing and in- 
creasing in Ireland ; it also stated their 
opinion that, to avert the horrors of 
famine, further and more vigorous mea- 
sures were immediately necessary. In 
addition to that, it expressed their opi- 
nion that it was necessary to legislate 
in a comprehensive manner upon these 
questions. Then his hon. Friend pro- 
ceeded to indicate that the principal 
cause why these famines were constantly 
recurring in Ireland was the evil tenure 
by which land was held. On Thursday 
they had a very extraordinary speech 
from the hon. Member who seconded 
the Address (Mr. J. P. Corry), to which 
he would make no further reference than 
to say that, though usually a most agree- 
able person, yet, when robed in the pano- 

ly of war, with his rapier by his side, 

e became the reverse, and was found 
unsparing in his attack on those who, if 
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not his friends, were certainly not his 
foes. The right hon. Gentleman, too, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, ob- 
served, in the course of his speech on 
Thursday, that the hon. Member for 
Cork had given Notice of an Amendment 
to the Address, upon which he would 
then only observe that hon. Members 
would see, when Papers which had been 
presented were in their hands, that the 
Irish and English Governments had not 
been remiss in making use of the means 
at their disposal in alleviation of the 
distress. They would find, he said, that 
the Irish Local Government Board had 
taken the means of making itself ac- 
quainted with the condition of the dis- 
tricts where famine prevailed. In his 
Mr. Mitchell Henry’s) opinion, the 
overnment would, therefore, have had 
just cause to complain if the Irish Mem- 
bers, without having seen those Papers, 
and not knowing from official sources what 
the Government had done, had desired, 
in the absence of such information, to dis- 
cuss their conduct in the House accord- 
ingly. A most reasonable proposal was 
made to the Government—namely, that 
their criticisms should be postponed till 
the Papers were in their hands. But 
what did the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer say to that 
proposal? Animated, apparently, by the 
spirit of the Seconder of the Address, 
he was pleased to pass upon the Irish 
Members what he (Mr. Mitchell Henry) 
must stigmatize as the most uncalled-for 
and unfounded criticism that he had 
ever heard passed in that House upon 
men who were animated in their conduct 
by a sense of the deepest responsibility. 
The right hon. Gentleman had thought 
fit to tell them that if the chosen Repre- 
sentatives of Ireland preferred to palter 
with the subject of distress, and to think 
more of censuring the Government and 
of airing their speeches than of passing 
measures of relief, he (the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer) had nothing more to say. 
The right hon. Gentleman then promised 
that the official Correspondence should 
be delivered to Members next morning. 
It was hardly necessary to tell the House 
that the Papers which were promised 
were not delivered the next morning. 
Tue CHANCELLOR or roz EXOHE- 
QUER observed, that the Papers were 
promised the next day. 
Mr. MITCHELL HENRY said, he 
supposed that. the Chancellor of the Ex- 
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chequer claimed that the evening and 
the morning made up one day ; but he 
should like to know why the Papers 
were not ready when Parliament met ? 
The last despatch which had been issued 
was dated the 31st of January; and there 
was an interval, therefore, of five days 
during which time, if the Government 
had wished, the Papers could have been 
presented to the House. It was trifling 
with the whole subject to delay these 
Papers, and to tell them that the con- 
duct of the Government could be dis- 
cussed without them. Of course, they 
did not get the Papers till late the next 
evening, and on reading them he was 
not surprised that the Government did 
not wish them to be criticized, for those 
Papers showed that the Government 
had not only not done what it ought to 
have done to meet the distress, but had 
utterly failed to take a just view of its 
own responsibility and of the widespread 
area over which the distress prevailed. 
As everything depended upon the con- 
tents of the Papers, he would, with the 
permission of the House, refer to them 
somewhat in detail. The first document 
was dated the 5th of September, and 
was a Circular from the Local Govern- 
ment Board to its Inspectors in Ireland, 
directing their attention to the threat- 
ened distress, and requesting them to 
make detailed Reports as to the condition 
of every district. The Inspectors took 
a considerable time to obtain the re- 
quired information, for their Report did 
not appear to have been delivered in 
much less time than six weeks. The next 
document was dated the 28th of October, 
an interval of nearly eight weeks, and 
consisted of a letter from the Local Go- 
vernment Board to the Irish Govern- 
ment, directing its attention to the re- 
sults of the inquiries made by the In- 
spectors. The Irish Government did 
nothing whatever with regard to the 
matter, so far as could be judged from 
the Papers. The next step was taken, he 
imagined, somewhere in the beginning 
of November; but he could not tell ac- 
curately, for the document was without 
date; but, under the circumstances, he 
thought it was one of the most cruel 
documents he had ever read. It wasa 
Circular to the Guardians of the differ- 
ent Unions in Ireland, telling them to 
take care to lay in sufficient bedding in 
case their resources should be called 
upon further, and it told them to cleanse 
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and whitewash the walls in the wards 
of their workhouses. Anyonewho knew 
the Irish peasant must be aware that 
the workhouse was his greatest horror, 
and fat that very moment there were 
numbers starving because they would 
not accept the Union relief and go into 
the workhouses ; for in Ireland, unlike 
England, out-door relief was not allowed 
until all the workhouses were full. Con- 
sidering that that Circular was the only 
communication that the Government had 
with the Guardians on the subject, and 
that, up to the time of its issue, it was 
the only public declaration of their in- 
tentions, he thought that it was the most 
heartless document ever issued even in 
the history of the Poor Law. The next 
date was the 14th of November, and be- 
tween that time and the 28th of Octo- 
ber something or other seemed to have 
alarmed even the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland. The right hon. Gentleman ap- 
peared to have come over to London to 
see the Heads of the Government, and 
on the 14th of November he wrote a 
letter to the Treasury asking it to relax 
the terms upon which ordinary loans 
were issued for land improvement by the 
Board of Works. On the same day the 
Treasury replied, agreeing to the pro- 
posal of the Irish Government. The 
letter appeared to have been written in 
the Office in London by the Chief Secre- 
tary, and to have been answered by the 
Treasury on the same day. He did not 
see how any minute investigation could 
have been made into the proposal during 
that time. The proposal was that loans 
should be advanced to Irish landlords 
who had any money left to take them 
up at 6} per cent, in order that they 
might employ the starving people. At 
that time very few of the landlords were 
getting any rents at all. The Govern- 
ment and its Friends had harped greatly 
upon the fact that many of the tenants 
who could pay did not pay; but it was 
admitted that many could not pay whe- 
ther they desired to do so or not. Yet 
the landlords were expected to pay 6} 
per cent to the Government for the use 
of the money wherewith to employ the 
starving peasantry. 

As might have been expected, very 
few loans were either applied for or 
taken up. It would appear that all 
that had been done up to the 11th of 
January was that loans to the extent of 
£118,000 had been applied for by land- 
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lords. He should like to know, however, 
how much of that sum was issued prior 
to the 12th of January, so as to give 
employment to the starving people? He 
might be wrong; but he felt quite sure 
that a very small portion of the £113,000 
had then, or even now, been issued. The 
Irish Government then appeared to have 
become more alarmed, and to have ap- 
plied to the Treasury to sanction a fur- 
ther relaxation of the rules for the issue 
of loans; and ultimately the Treasury 
sanctioned the issue of loans on more 
favourable terms. The reasonable terms, 
upon which so much had been said, were 
that the re-payment should be deferred 
for two years, and that the loans should 
be issued to the landlords at the rate of 
£3 8s. 6d. percent. He did not consider 
that those were very liberal terms to the 
landlords who were expected to employ 
the people, and up to the present time the 
whole sum applied for was£284,000; but 
how much of that amount had been ac- 
tually issued was only known to the Go- 
vernment themselves. But while all 
this was going on for a period of three 
precious working months from the be- 
ginning of September, the peasants had 
been living in a state of semi-starvation, 
eonsuming their seed potatoes, and, in 
some cases, compelled to feed on sea-weed. 
So far as the Government was concerned, 
not a finger had been stretched out for 
their relief, although two or three chari- 
table funds had been started to supply 
food. He, for one, objected entirely to 
that indiscriminate system of relieving 
the distressed, for it had produced, and 
was now producing, the greatest demo- 
ralization. The Government had formed 
no comprehensive plan for dealing with 
the situation, although they were warned 
over and over again. They ought to 
have formed some plan for employing 
the people in the way in which they 
now wished them to be employed— 
namely, in remunerative works. But 
during all that time, from September 
till the month of November, and practi- 
cally till the month of January, no em- 
ployment was provided for the people, 
and no assistance was given them ex- 
cept that which was indiscriminately 
given in charity. He did not think 
that charity of that kind should have 
been extended to them ; it might be all 
very well to supplement the employment 
of the able-bodied in public works; but to 
relieve distress such as that which existed 
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amongst the people in the West and 
South of Ireland in such a manner was 
perfectly suicidal. 

In the debate which had taken place, 
a great deal had been said on the other 
side of the House to lead to the belief 
that the distress was not so great as 
it had been represented to be. He 
would ask the House to consider whe- 
ther the distress was great or not. In 
the Western districts of Ireland the 
distress was almost universal, and in 
one county in the Province of Ulster 
—that of Donegal—the distress was 
quite as bad as in the South and 
West. All that had been done to relieve 
it was from charitable funds lately 
raised in Dublin and in America; but 
during the last Session the Irish Repre- 
sentatives knew perfectly well what was 
coming, and made numerous representa- 
tions to the Government. In the course 
of the summer, before September, a de- 
putation of Irish Bishops, who might 
be supposed to know the condition of 
their flocks, waited upon the Lord Lieu- 
tenant, and represented to him that un- 
less energetic measures were resorted to 
there would be absolutely starvation 
and famine in the course of a few months. 
Again, about the end of September or 
the beginning of October, a Memorial, 
signed by 70 Members of Parliament, 
was presented to the Prime Minister on 
the subject of the impending famine ; 
but the only acknowledgment it called 
forth was the receipt upon the same day 
of a note from the Secretary of the 
Prime Minister, informing them that 
the Memorial had been received. No 
further attention had been paid by the 
Government to the representations either 
of the Irish Bishops or of the Irish 
Members. Nor was any attention 
paid to the representations of the Local 
Government Board. He would tell the 
House what the result had been by re- 
ferring to the reports of the Special 
Commissioners whom the London news- 
papers had recently sent to various parts 
of Ireland to inquire into the distress. 
They were sent to find out whether the 
people were so sadly off as they were 
said to be, and whether the reports of 
the distress existing were true or not. 
He would first read extracts from letters 
in newspapers which supported Her 
Majesty’s Government. On the 10th of 
January, the Oorrespondent of Zhe Daily 
Telegraph wrote— 
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“ By the side of the road, on a patch of waste, 
or a mound of soil and rubbish such as one often 
sees about the premises of an untidy farmer, 
close to it stood. a bench and a few articles of 
domestic utility, and from the base of the 
mound rose a little column of smoke. This was 
the residence of a man who, some time ago, the 
landlord evicted, and who stood there, towering 
far above his present habitation, to tell me as 
much of the fact as I cared to know. Thence 
we drove to the shore, and, giving the car in 
charge of a man idling there, we roamed among 
the sandy hillocks in search of something. 
‘Here it is,’ cried my guide, and pointed to a 
hole in the bank partly stopped by a lobster pot. 
Looking in, we saw, as well as the gathering 
darkness allowed, that a cave had been exca- 
vated, and was used as a dwelling, on the floor 
being the ashes of an extinct fire, while, on as- 
cending the bank, we found an aperture in the 
earth through which smoke had evidently long 
made its upward way. This was, indeed, the 
residence of another of Queen Victoria’s sub- 
jects; and to this, unless something be speedily 
done, will many anothercome. The pressure of 
distress in and around Clifden is extreme. Igo 
further, and declare that the people are at this 
moment starving, and that if they are not to 
perish of hunger instant measures must be 
adopted. The question is not of famine im- 
pending ; but here the grisly spectre has arrived, 
and stalks abroad through the country seeking 
its victims.” 


On the 14th of January, Father Conway 
wrote from Screen— 


‘* The visit of the Correspondent of The Daily 
Telegraph on the 3rd instant proved a happy one 
for my poor people, and I have since received 
relief for 691 persons, which I hope will last for 
10 days.” 


He gives instances of a man of 10 acres 
of land, and 10 in family, who ate no- 
thing for 10 days but pi, — 
with a little Indian meal. Another, 
Widow Harte, ate nothing at all for 
two days, and for four days previously 
had only one meal on each day. On 
the 14th of January, Father Gearty 
wrote from Grange, County Sligo— 


“ At this moment there are 60 or 70 families 
in appalling distress. In a short time 200 more 
will be added to the catalogue. The potatoes— 
even the small ones kept for seed—are almost 
all eaten. The people have no cattle, no credit, 
no food. Even here, where the people are com- 
paratively comfortable, there are at this moment 
some without a morsel to eat. This very even- 
ing I saw the mother of a family who had eaten 
nothing for 24 hours. Hunger traced its sad 
lines upon her face. What would be the feel- 
ings of Her Majesty’s Ministers if they were 
obliged to dine on a head of cabbage, minus 
potatoes, minus everything else, which was the 
Christmas dinner of people here.” 


The next extract he would read was one 
dated the 2nd of February, and was 
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from the pen of a Correspondent of an 
Irish newspaper— 

‘The present condition of things,” he wrote, 
‘is simply famine tempered by charity—that 
fully half the population are half-starving I 
will not exhaust your patience and my own by 

retending to argue. It is like proving sun- 
ight. Although I still make it my business 
to visit 80 or 90 cabins per day, and to satisfy 
myself minutely of their circumstances and 
resources, I have no idea of heaping up tabu- 
laries. It sickens me to recall the crowds of 
broken-spirited, cowering, half-clad men, women, 
and children that flit across my memory, 
squatted in the darkness around the turf ashes, 
or ravening their horrid mess of sea-weed or 
periwinkles; their potatoes gone since Christ- 
mas; nothing to sow; not: to fish with ; 
nothing to pawn; children without a rag of 
under-clothing ; sick men and women without 
a drop of milk or tea to wet their lips with; 
hollow cheeks, lustreless eyes, broken hearts. 
I am heart-sick of it all—enough that I have 
in two days seen that scene repeated in every 
cruel variety of affliction in more than 90 cabins 
in these Islands.” 


So much for the exaggeration hinted at 
by hon. Gentlemen opposite. One of 
the first things done by Her Majesty’s 
Government, when the Local Govern- 
ment Board represented to them that 
there was great distress existing, was to 
sanction the appointment of three addi- 
tional Inspectors to keep them well 
informed as to the state of the country. 
That was on the 13th of November. 
The Irish Government asked the Trea- 
sury to agree to the appointment of 
three gentlemen at a salary of £500 
a-year each, with travelling expenses, 
and an allowance of one guinea a-day, 
when absent from head-quarters. The 
Treasury agreed to the proposal; but 
thought it desirable to caution the Irish 
Government as to what class of person 
should be appointed. They desired that 
the services of gentlemen of adequate 
ability and experience should be secured. 
Whom, then, did the Irish Government 
appoint to visit the West coast of Ireland 
and keep the Government well informed 
of the state of events in that part of 
the country ? Why, the Inspector ap- 
pointed was a young gentleman of 25 
or 26 years of age, the son of the re- 
cently-appointed Vice President of the 





Local Government Board in Dublin. 
That was considered to be an appoint- 
ment of a gentleman of adequate tility, 
and qualified by previous experience to 
inform the Government of the state of 
things which existed. He would tell 
the , anes what that young gentleman 
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did. Some time in the month of No- 
vember, the people from the village 
of Tully, who were in the habit of 
visiting his (Mr. Mitchell Henry’s) re- 
sidence in order to sell their oats, as it 
saved them a journey of 25 or 26 miles 
to the nearest market, came to the 
farm yard as usual. On those occasions 
he generally saw those people, and had 
a chat with them; for they came from 
the extreme West, and did not live on 
his own property. On this occasion, 
however, he was so horrified to notice 
the change in their appearance that he 
could not rest in his bed after seeing 
them, but got up at night and wrote 
a letter to the Lord Lieutenant de- 
scribing the state of things. To that 
letter he received no other reply than a 
bare acknowledgment of its receipt. His 
letter not only went into details, but 
urged the immediate necessity of some- 
thing being done. What, then, did the 
newly-appointed Inspector do when he 
specially visited the district to inquire 
into his statements? It might have 
been thought that one of the first per- 
sons he would call on would have been 
the hon. Member himself; but although 
he drove under the very walls of his 
residence he did not visit him. Surely 
the next person he should have gone to 
see should have been the parish priest 
in that lonely district, for the state of 
destitution existing amongst the people 
was always better known to the priest 
than, perhaps, to anyone else; but the 
only person the Inspector went to see 
was the parish doctor. He had not a 
word to say against the doctor. He 
was a most excellent person. Anyone 
who knew the Irish peasant, however, 
would be aware that he would not send 
for the doctor first, and that the priest 
would be resorted to, unless he were 
exceedingly ill; but the doctor was an 
officer of the Local Government Board 
like himself, and the young Inspector 
went to him for his information. The 
doctor could not have shown him the 
state of destitution, because he did not 

o near the localities where it existed. 

e wished, however, above all things, 
to guard himself against making any 
attack against the parish doctor, for 
they had a most excellent man in that 
capacity, who did his duty admirably 
and was a pleasant neighbour; but 
he contended that if this young In- 
spector, the son of the Vice President 
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of the Local Government Board, had 
had the ability and experience which 
were required, he would have gone to 
those best able to give him information, 
and not have slurred over his work in 
this way. 

He would now read to the House 
one last extract, which related to a 
subject nearly as important as food— 
namely, the bedding of the people. In 
his letter to the Lord Lieutenant he 
drew attention to that subject, and it 
might have been expected that the gen- 
tleman sent to make inquiries would 
have spoken to him with regard to the 
state of things disclosed ; but, as he had 
said before, he only received a bare 
acknowledgment of the letter, although 
he drew attention to the fact that the 
bedding of the people was in the pawn- 
shop. That statement was confirmed 
shortly afterwards by the Correspondent 
of The Daily Telegraph, who said— 


‘* Clifden, January 10. 


‘‘T visited the pawnshop in thistown. The 
home-made woollen mufflers, even the pots off 
the fire, are brought to the pawnshop to raise 
money enough for a meal. In one room were 
upwards of 100 feather beds, pawned by the 
people from under them; and in the whole 
town there are no fewer than 500 beds and 
blankets. As for blankets—splendid home- 
made articles, heavy in weight and endless 
in wear—they were piled high in Mr. Conolly’s 
store-rooms, along with heaps of men’s coats, 
bundles of wool intended for winter spinning, 
fishing lines, and other things with which 
the people would not think of parting save 
in the last emergency. The anxiety of the poor 
folk about these articles must be troublesome 
even to such a kindly tradesman as my inform- 
ant. Not only do they come again and again, 
begging that the pledges may be held over till 
better times, but they often present themselves 
at the shop asking to see their precious goods 
and have ocular proof that they are still within 
reach. Sometimes a rumour floats about, and 
finds eager credence, that Government or some 
charitable association is about to redeem all 
pledges, and then the pawnbroker’s premises 
are besieged. Even as I remained with Mr. 
Conolly, a number of women gathered round 
on the bare chance, so it was said, of being able 
to carry away something; for what business, 
save that of redeeming the pledges of the poor, 
could two gentlemen have in a pawnshop ?’”’ 


Perhaps the House would wonder that 
the poor peasantry were possessed of 
feather beds; but the fact was that 
when they killed their poultry they had 
nothing to do with the feathers but to 
use them for beds, and the making up of 
a feather bed was almost the work of a 
lifetime, and they would not have parted 
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with them unless reduced to the utmost 
destitution. . He had shown, by the ox- 
tracts he had read, that the state of dis- 
tress on the West coast of Ireland was 
intense at that moment. He wished to 
ask the House whether, from its know- 
ledge of physiology, it could think it 
right to keep the people merely alive 
upon Indian meal without milk, or 
be ora that was the proper way to feed 
them? Yet that was all that had been 
done. A little meal had been distri- 
buted, and the people were in a state of 
chronic starvation. Unless some other 
means of assistance were afforded to 
them, undoubtedly disease would break 
out amongst them, for it was impossible 
for human beings to live upon seaweed 
sprinkled over with meal. In one in- 
stance, he believed, a benevolent gentle- 
man from Liverpool had distributed a 
quantity of tea and bread amongst the 


. starving people. That was, however, the 


only instance in which such substantial 
relief had been given. He regretted 
that the right hon. Gentleman the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer and the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland were not in their 
places, for he wanted to know what the 
Government were going to do for the 
future? The Government seemed to 
treat the famine as they would a tem- 
porary emergency, like a fire or an acci- 
dent in a coal mine, in which a subscrip- 
tion was to be raised, and a little assist- 
ance given. But what were the people 
to do for seed for next year’s crop? The 
famine now was sore in the land, and 
unless energetic measures were taken it 
would become worse next year than it 
was now. They had eaten their seed 
potatoes, and had no materials for next 
year’s crop. 

And now let him ask—What had 
been the actual loss suffered by the 
people during the past year? In the 
single article of potatoes, which still 
formed the staple diet of the majority 
of the people in Ireland, the Returns 
of the Registrar General showed that 
the loss amounted last year to not 
less than between £5,000,000 and 
£6,000,000. The Government contem- 
plated an expenditure of £500,000 in 
recuperative works from the surplus* 
revenues of the Irish Church. But it 
would take nearly £500,000 to buy 
potato seed if the people were to have 
anything to eat in the autumn and 
winter of 1881. The action of the Go- 
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vernment reminded him of Nero. They 
had been fiddling in the autumn instead 
of instituting works which they were now 
desirous to begin. At that very moment 
the people ought to be engaged in tilling 
their little patches of ground and putting 
in the seed if they were to have a crop 
next season. In the West of Ireland the 
potato crop had to be planted in the 
middle of February or March. When 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer claimed to be taking 
care of the people of Ireland, would he, 
then, tell them what the Government 
was doing to supply the people with 
seed to sow during the present spring? 
Unless hundreds of thousands of pounds 
were expended, there would be no har- 
vest at all next year. The Government 
had had full warning of the condition of 
the country ; but all the relief that had 
been given consisted in the application of 
loans to the extent of £300,000. But the 
Treasury Bench had been in no want of 
warnings during the past few years. 
The House might recollect how he, for 
one, had in the various debates that had 
taken place upon Irish affairs protested 
against the statements as to the great 


and extraordinary prosperity of the’ 


country. It was the favourite dish to 
put before the House to inform it of the 
manner in which the deposits in the 
savings banks were increasing, and how 
the people were better clothed and better 
fed. For himself, he was not to blame 
for those representations, for he had 
always protested against them; and 


during the Home Rule debate in 1874. 


he took as his text the economical con- 
dition of Ireland. His demand for 
permission to the Irish people to ma- 
nage their own local affairs he based 
upon the fact that the Government 
in England so mismanaged the affairs 
of Ireland that famine would be the cer- 
tain consequence of a couple of bad har- 
vests. In 1874 he gave it as his opinion 
that that prosperity upon which so much 
stress was laid was altogether illusory, 
and that the money in the banks, to a 
large extent, belonged to rich graziers 
living in Liverpool and elsewhere, who 
had invested their money in cattle and 
made large profits. The warnings 
which the Government had received 
were certified by a complete body of sta- 
tistics, and the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
and the Local Government Board ought 
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to have had those statistics at their 
fingers’ ends. It appeared that the 
potato crop in 1876 and the two preced- 
ing years was worth about £34,000,000 ; 
but in 1877-9 it was only worth 
£16,500,000. Thus, in three years, 
there was a loss affecting the poor 
tenants in Ireland amounting to 
£17,500,000. In 1877 there was a loss, 
and again this year there was a loss 
of between £5,000,000 and £6,000,000. 
To meet that deficiency, he repeated, 
the Government had advanced less than 
£300,000. The hon. and learned Gentle- 
man the Member for the University of 
Dublin (Mr. Plunket), who had appeared 
as the defender of the Government, on 
Friday night said that the ‘‘ distress came 
upon thepeople suddenly.” Butwas that 
so? He held that it was not, and that the 
Government had received ample warning 
during the last three years, in the course 
of which the savings banks had, accord- 
ing to a Report of the Registrar General, 
lost £3,699,000. The bank deposits had 
also decreased by a sum of £1,500,090, 
making £5,250,000. It wastruethatthere 
was in that time an increaseinthe returns 
of the Post Office Savings Bank, and 
in Indian Stocks and State securities, 
amounting to about £600,000. It was 
easy to understand why the Post Office 
Savings Bank had obtained an increase, 
while the banks had less money in- 
trusted to them. The failure of the 
City of Glasgow Bank frightened every- 
one, and induced many persons to place 
their money where no risk could be in- 
curred. In Ireland also, asin England, 
there were a considerable number of 

ersons who were in receipt of small 
incomes or pensions, and they naturally 
desired to be perfectly secure. But was 
the increase of £603,000 in Government 
and India Stock and in the Post Office 
banks any set-off to the £5,250,000 that 
had been withdrawn from the banks and 
the savings banks? In less than three 
years they found that the small tenant 
farmers had lost £17,500,000 in potatoes, 
and that £5,500,000 had been withdrawn 
from the savings and other banks. De- 
ducting from that roughly the gain in 
the Post Office Savings Banks, it showed 
a loss to the Irish people in the three 
years of £21,000,000. And was that 
state of things, he would ask, to be coped 
with by the offer of loans to landlords 
for the employment of labour for the 
next few months ? 
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He would now pause for a few mo- 
ments to inquire how it was that living 
was so precarious in Ireland. Why 
were famines so constantly recurring 
in that country? Well, the Irish 
peasant, in his normal condition, was © 
miserably fed. The Irish peasantry in 
the South and West, and, in fact, the 
great majority of the Irish people, 
scarcely ever ate meat more than six 
times in a year, if as often as that. A 
great many did not eat meat more than 
twice a-year. English people—he meant 
the English artizan—ate meat three and 
four times a-day, and thought himself 
hardly used if he did not get it so often. 
The Irish peasant, on the other hand, 
was fed upon Indian meal and upon 
milk, and, if he could get them, upon 
potatoes, which were generally exceed- 
ingly bad, for during the last three 
years they had become worse and worse, 
owing to the constant use of seaweed, 
the only available manure. What a 
contrast bis condition presented with 
that of the English artizans in towns. 
The latter were the great customers for 
Irish produce, and by their means prices 
had been so greatly raised. But the 
Irish peasant was nearly starved; and 
the lamp of life, in his case feeble at the 
best, was, therefore, easily extinguished. 
Ireland, in fact, had undergone within 
the last 25 years a most remarkable 
change in the matter of its agriculture. 
Hon. Members did not probably know the 
exact circumstances attending the pursuit 
of agriculture in Ireland at the present 
time. They often heard it stated that 
Ireland was specially suitable for the 
grazing of cattle; but the cattle trade in 
which Ireland was engaged was the most 
unprofitable in the world. So soon as 
the cattle were half fed they were taken 
off to England, and thus the Irish soil 
was deprived of the manure and bones 
and the other fertilizing agents which 
properly belonged to it. As a conse- 
quence, the land had long been under- 
going deterioration, till, in many districts, 
it would scarcely even support half-fed 
cattle. Then there were no manufac- 
tures upon which the Irish people could 
fall back for support. The whole num- 
ber of manufactories in Ireland was only 
278, and that included the flax mills at 
Belfast, of which they were justly proud. 
Those manufactories gave employment 
only to 80,000 persons. The fisheries 
during the period from 1858 to 1878 
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showed a decline of from 12,000 boats 
and 52,000 men in 1858 to 5,700 boats 
and less than 20,000 men in 1878. Such 
was the deterioration of the country from 
the driving away of the Irish peasantry 
from the fertile land and edging him off 
to the side of the mountains and the 
coast, that during the past 20 years the 
area devoted to ce crops had de- 
creased by 1,000,000 acres, and that de- 
voted to green crops by 300,000 acres. 
All that land had gone out of cultivation, 
and had been turned into.indifferent pas- 
ture. About 1,281,000 acres had ceased 
to afford profitable labour to the peasants 
during that period of 20 years. Against 
that they had to set an increase of 
518,000 acres brought under pasture. 
Now, he would like to ask the House 
what had become of the 712,000 acres 
unaccounted for? If the Government 
Return were examined, the great increase 
in the amount of waste lands would be 
seen ; and it would be noticed that a great 
proportion of the 712,000 acres had gone 
back to waste, affording little food for 
cattle, and only fit for the birds of the 
air. The whole case was gone into in 
The Irish Agricultural Gazette, in which 
it was stated a short time ago that some 
of this land in Ireland had become 
so sterile that it would hardly sup- 
ol any cattle upon it. The hon. and 
earned Member for the University of 
Dublin deseribed a visit to his Friend the 
hon. Member for Dublin (Sir Arthur 
Guinness) in the county Mayo. He (Mr. 
Mitchell Henry) regretted that speech 
very much, for the speech of the hon. 
and learned Gentleman was calculated, 
no doubt most unintentionally, entirely 
to mislead the House as to the condition 
of the Irish peasants. He said, perfectly 
truly, that the peasants upon the moun- 
tain slopes of that estate had not had 
their rents raised during the whole time 
the hon. Member for Dublin had pos- 
sessed the property. But the hon. Baronet 
had had a predecessor, by whom the 
tenants were placed on such sterile places 
as the hon. Member admitted made it 
impossible for them to live. The hon. 
and learned Gentleman had given an 
affecting picture of the reception he met 
with when he went amongst those poor 
eople. He described how, when their 
andlord went amongst them, they held 
up their children and blessed him. What 
was the reason for their conduct? The 
hon. Baronet was known to be entirely 
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independent of his rents, and it was his 
habit to do everything for their comfort 
and prosperity, and the reason why those 
= people were so fervent in their 

lessings on Sir Arthur Guinness wasthat 
the visits of other landlords in the locality 
to their tenants were so few and far be- 
tween. The tenantsinthe Western portion 
of Ireland weretotally unaccustomed to be 
visited by anyone but those who received 
their rents, and were quite unused to 
finding any human interest taken in their 
welfare ; and the gratitude of the tenants 
upon the estate of the hon. Baronet who 
were differently treated was, therefore, 
unbounded. When, again, the hon. and 
learned Member forthe University of Dub- 
lin warned the House not to sanction any 
scheme for converting the tenants of the 
West of Ireland into peasant proprietors 
he left upon the House a very mischiey- 
ous impression. In the West of Ireland 
there were at least 1,000,000 acres of 
land which were only awaiting the labour 
of man to become fertile and smiling 
farms. He would ask of the Government 
to look at the question as one uncon- 
nected with politics. Hitherto, both sides 
of the House had never looked at Ireland 
but in a Party light. No Government 
had ever yet regarded Ireland in an eco- 
nomic point of view. Ireland was simply 
an undeveloped estate, and instead of 
emigration being required the loss of 
every man who left the country was a 
loss to the Empire. Ireland had not too 
large a population, although there was, 
no doubt, a local congestion of population 
in some districts. That state of things 
had been brought about by the people 
being gradually pushed off from the land 
on which they had lived, and being sent 
to the edges and waste patches of ground. 
Why, then, did the Irish tenants ask for 
fixity of tenure? It seemed to be thought 
an extraordinary thing that the Irish 
tenant should want fixity of tenure. 
Why did the millowner ask for fixity of 
tenure in his mill? The Irish soil was 
the manufactory of Ireland, and the 
tenants were the manufacturers ; but they 
could be removed from their land at the 
will of their landlords whenever they 
were desirous of using it for other pur- 
poses, and the tenants were, therefore, 
naturally much discontented and asked 
for fixity. Was there anything extra- 
ordinary in that demand? In Ulster they 
had fixity of tenure—namely, the Ulster 
custom, which prevented a landlord from 
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arbitrarily evicting a tenant; but there 
was no such custom in the rest of Ireland, 
and there was nothing to prevent arbi- 
trary evictions except public opinion and 
the danger of the proceeding. The only 
thing which had been done to insure 
fixity of tenure to the Irish tenant was 
the passing of the Land Bill of the late 
Government ; but that Bill had this great 
defect—it legalized eviction, and made 
it respectable by affixing a price to it. 
The law said that no tenant should be 
evicted without receiving not more than 
@ seven years’ rent as compensation ; 
consequently, that which it was discredit- 
able to do before the Act was not dis- 
creditable since, because it could be said 
that the tenant received the lega] amount 
of compensation. But what could com- 
pensate the Irish tenant for the loss 
of his holding, which was his manu- 
factory in which he had been brought 
up? No mere money compensation 
of a few pounds could be adequate 
to satisfy the Irish tenant for being 
evicted from his home. 

And now, he would ask, what were 
the remedies for the existing state of 
things? If Ireland were regarded as 
an undeveloped estate it would be 
easy to find the remedy. The first 
thing to do with an undeveloped estate 
was to make roads and communi- 
cations through it. Why should not 
the Government adopt a bold policy, 
and propose to the House the ad- 
vancing of £10,000,000 or £15,000,000 
on security for the making of branch 
railways in various parts of Ireland? 
That was a proposal made by the late 
Lord George Bentinck, but which was 
defeated by the Liberal Party, in con- 
junction with the Irish Members. It 
was true that some of the Irish Repre- 
sentatives voted for the proposal ; but the 
majority voted against it because it was 
introduced by a Conservative. Let the 
Government do what it had done in 
India. For years the Indian Govern- 
ment had been making railways and 
other works, because they knew that 
India was an undeveloped estate. What 
reason could be alleged why Ireland 
should be left entirely undeveloped, 
while public works of all kinds were car- 
ried on in India? Thirty-three millions 
of money had recently been paid for the 
purchase of one system of railways by 
the Indian Government ; and, at the pre- 
sent time, works were being made all 
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over the face of the country. In France 
the Minister of Public Works, recog- 
nizing the fact that France was, to a 
— extent, an undeveloped estate, had 

rought in Bills for the making of va- 
rious railways at an expense, probably, 
of £70,000,000 or £80,000,000. In 
Ireland private enterprize had made 
the great trunk lines, and what was re- 
quired was a number of small branch 
lines to connect the main railways with 
out-lying towns. The Irish Railway 
Companies were unable, or unwilling, 
to make those lines, and they must be 
made by Government assistance. The 
Government had recently been appealed 
to, to make advances to form a branch 
line 12 miles in length, which would 
connect the Midland Great Western 
Railway with the town of Loughrea. 
The assent of the Midland Great West- 
ern Company was obtained to the 
scheme, provided the Government would 
advance the money to them at 34 per 
cent, for which they offered the security 
of millions of capital. They also had 
the consent of every landowner, with 
the exception of one, through whose 
land the line would pass; avery tenant 
through whose holding the line would 
pass had also given his consent. The 
only landlord who stood out was one 
who drew a revenue of £25,000 or 
£30,000 a-year from the county, but 
who never went near it or spent sixpence 
in it, and he refused to accept the terms 
to which the resident landlords assented 
—namely, 23 years’ purchase, preferring 
to see whether the arbitrators would not 
give him more. Well, the Government, 
when asked for assistance to make that 
line, would not hear of it. When the 
deputation had an interview with a 
Member of the Government they were 
received with great cordiality, and, ap- 
parently, great interest was taken in 
their scheme; but after a few weeks all 
recollection of the matter seemed to be- 
come effaced from the mind of the Go- 
vernment. Another proposal was made 
for a branch to connect the town of 
Tuam with the Midland Great Western 
Railway, in which the Board of Guar- 
dians of the Unions offered to guarantee 
the interest of the money required, if 
only the Government would bring in a 
Bill to allow them to do so. Were the 
Government prepared todo so? As he 
understood, they were acting on the prin- 
ciple that the works should be completed 
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by the end of July, and that no money 
was to be advanced for any works which 
would not be completed by that date. 
In some way or other the Government 
had got it into its head that the famine 
was to come to an end in February, and 
any loans which were made must be ex- 
pended before August. [The CHanczL- 
Lor of the Excnequer: No.] He was 
very glad to hear the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
say he was wrong, because it would be 
impossible to make railways in the time 
fixed by the Government. The railways 
could not possibly be completed by the 
time the Government had fixed for the 
famine to cease. He should wish to see 
the Government encourage every well- 
intentioned effort to give remunerative 
employment to the people; and when a 
great Railway Company offered to make 
a short line of railway that was much 
wanted, the Government ought, in his 
opinion, to have accepted the proposal 
with alacrity. There was a great neces- 
sity in many districts for increased rail- 
way communication. The town of Clif- 
den, of which he had before spoken as 
being in a state of great distress, was 
48 miles from the nearest railway station. 
In a village with which he was ac- 
quainted in Connemara, the pig-jobbers 
had to drive pigs, which were bought in 
thousands, 38 or 40 miles before reach- 
ing a railway, and it was in the districts 
which were 40 or 50 miles from railways 
that the greatest distress existed. He 
would illustrate the loss sustained by the 

ig-breeders by the case of a man who 
had seven pigs. In his own district he 
was offered £23 for them on the spot ; 
but he drove them about 30 miles to the 
railway, and there realized £29. The 
absence of railway accommodation in 
this case entailed, in effect, a direct loss 
of £6, or upwards of 17s. on each pig, 
probably enough to pay a half-year’s 
rent. That was a great loss to the poor 
tenant, and yet the Government which 
could govern a great Empire could not 
find any mode consistently with econo- 
mical science to assist in the arterial 
development of a country by means of 
railways. Another plan which he would 
urge upon the Government was the re- 
clamation of waste lands. He had done 
a little in this way in the West of Ire- 
land, to which he had been attached by 
alove of fishing. The plan which he 
had adopted for the reclamation of the 
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wasteland had succeeded well. Nothing 
was required but to drain off the water 
from the bog, and to put lime upon 
the peat; they thus obtained the most 
fertile soil in the world. That substance 
could not, however, be done without. 
When he first went to the West of Ire- 
land it was so wild that he had to send 
down wooden huts and preserved meats; 
but he became attached to the place he 
rented, and ultimately bought a large 
tract of land. Like the hon. Baronet 
the Member for Dublin, he had never 
interfered with the rentals of the estate, 
which were small, and he spent many 
times their amount in giving employ- 
ment. He did not take any credit for 
that, for, having a taste for agriculture, 
he had spent his money in that pursuit 
to amuse himself; and he might, per- 
haps, have spent it in horse-racing. But 
he did not do so from any notion of 
benevolence—it was simply his hobby. 
He was glad to say that now the waste 
place blossomed like a garden. The 
Royal Agricultural Society sent down 
their Commissioner to the district, and 
The Times Correspondent had also visited 
it. The remarks of Zhe Times Corre- 
spondent he had supplemented, because 
he wished to show the English people 
what could be done by anyone who en- 
gaged in this reproductive work of de- 
veloping a waste Irish estate. There 
were in Ireland parts of the Empire 
which had never been touched. Let it 
not be supposed that the money spent 
would be, as it was said, thrown into the 
bog. It would come back 10, 20, and 
40-fold. Only let the Government cease 
to look upon Ireland as the battle-ground 
of a Party. Let them regard Ireland in 
an economical light, and @s an unde- 
veloped estate. Let them bring forward 
well-considered and wise plans for the 
development of Ireland, and he was 
convinced that every shilling invested 
would return ten-fold in interest and 
capital. Not asingle penny should be 
expended in waste. The Government 
that did that would solve half the pro- 
blem of Irish discontent; for half the 
reason for Irish discontent was to be 
found in the words ‘Irish hunger.” 
With those words he would conclude, 
thanking the House for the attention 
which it had shown him. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he had 
listened with painful interest to the re- 
marks of the hon, Member for Galway 
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(Mr. Mitchell Henry) with regard to the 

revailing distress in some parts of Ire- 
land: The hon. Gentleman had told a 
very sorrowful story which must have 
touched them all; and he (Mr. W. E. 
Forster) quite agreed with the hon. 
Member, when he said that so serious 
was the state of affairs that the Govern- 
ment should at once undertake to deal 
with it. He did not say that he agreed 
with the hon. Member in every one of 
his inferences ; but the hon. Member had 

iven many facts which no doubt the 
Govienasent would feel compelled to 
answer. He could not help joining with 
the hon. Member in his expression of 
surprise that the Chief Secretary for 
Treland was not present. It was true 
the right hon. Gentleman had spoken 
in the debate ; but every Member of the 
Government could not be so fully ac- 
quainted asthe Chief Secretary for Ireland 
with the facts. Besides, it was known 
that the debate would be opened by the 
hon. Member for Galway, who had prac- 
tical knowledge of the subject and was 
the Representative of the district in which 
the greatest distress existed, and he 
(Mr. W. E. Forster) should have thought 
that the Irish Secretary would have felt 
it to be his duty to attend. He (Mr. W. 
E. Forster) supposed that what had been 
stated would be replied to by some Mem- 
ber of Her Majesty’s Government ; but 
he thought they were notin a very com- 
fortable position in the matter, because 
the House generally did not know who was 
really responsible in the Cabinet for the 
government of Ireland at the present 
juncture. At present, neither the Lord 
Lieutenant nor the Chief Secretary were 
there represented ; and he had no doubt 
but that generally both Officers, as the 
Chiefs of Irish affairs, paid full attention 
to all ordinary matters arising. But in 
the present great crisis, when the Go- 
vernment had to deal with widespread 
distress in Ireland, he thought that there 
should be at least one Cabinet Minister 
responsible for the state of that country. 
He agreed that it was fortunate that 
the debate did not terminate on Friday 
night, considering the exciting condi- 
tions, consequent, to some extent, on an 
event which happened ‘‘ elsewhere.” As 
he was the first Member who had spoken 
from that Bench, he must be allowed to 
notice one ortworemarks made on Friday. 
It seemed to amuse hon. Members oppo- 
site to take the opportunity of charging 
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his noble Friend (the Marquess of Hart- 
ington) with being more or less a Home 
Ruler in disguise, because he thought it 
right to wish success to a candidate not 
in favour of Home Rule, but in favour 
of voting for an inquiry as to the reason 
why Home Rule was demanded. It 
might be interesting and amusing to 
Members on his side of the House to 
ask why, if this inquiry was such an un- 
pardonable offence, it was that the Go- 
vernment had appointed an hon. Mem- 
ber respected by everyone in the House, 
who sat on the Conservative side, and 
who seconded the Motion for the Home 
Rule inquiry, to the very high political 
and social position of Lord Lieutenant 
of hiscounty? He dare say his noble 
Friend would make some remarks on 
this subject before the debate was over; 
he merely wished to say this—that he 
did not think there was much reality in 
either of the charges. Both sides were 
able to defend themselves. It was well 
known that the immense majority of the 
Members of that House were opposed to 
Home Rule and that inquiry ; but there 
was also a very general feeling that the 
opposition to Home Rule was only a 
greater reason why they should give the 
utmost attention to Irish Members when 
they brought forward such a matter as 
Irish distress. When he recollected 
what Irish distress was 35 years ago, he 
could not look with much patience on 
Party attacks from either side in a de- 
bate dealing with this question now. The 
question was—‘‘Is there likely to be a 
famine in Ireland, and, if so, have the Go- 
vernment done their best to ward it off?” 
That was the chief question they had to 
consider, and he regretted the hon. Mem- 
ber for Cork (Mr. Shaw) did not confine 
his Resolution to that. The Resolution 
was not very clear; but he understood 
it to cover three things—a Vote of Cen- 
sure on the Government for not having 
taken adequate steps to ward off the 
horrors of famine; secondly, a pledge 
to take into immediate consideration the 
question of land tenure ; and, lastly, an 
expression of the belief of the House 
that the present position of land tenure 
was the true cause of dissatisfaction and 
distress in Ireland. The last two ques- 
tions were of great importance, and it 
was impossible to overrate them; but 
the first was of such overpowering im- 
portance that he thought the House 
ought to have been asked to vote on that 
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alone. If it were really the case that 
the Government, with the experience of 
1846 and 1847 before them, had not 
been alive to the danger of another 
famine, and had not done what they 
could to ward it off, no words could 
sufficiently express the censure that 
ought to be conveyed; but the very 
graveness of the charge made it the more 
necessary that it should be absolutely 
made out. This Government or any Go- 
vernment had the right, when such a 
charge was made, to call upon Members, 
entirely irrespective of Party, to sup- 

ort them if the charge were not proved. 
The difficulties of governing any country 
would be exceedingly great if credence 
were given to such a charge; and in the 
special position of Ireland they would 
greatly increase those difficulties and 
make government almost impossible. 
When he said the charge was not made 
out, he must not be supposed to doubt the 
conviction of its correctness on the part 
of those who made it. No doubt there 
was great distress in Ireland, and he 
did not wish to make light of it; but, 
remembering what occurred 35 years 
ago, he believed the present state of 
things was as yet very different. He 
did not think the hon. Member for Gal- 
way had justified his statement that 
there was a famine; it could not be 
said that was proved. The two main 
statements made by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer were that the Govern- 
ment had accumulated stores of food and 
fuel, and that they had relaxed the re- 
strictions with regard to out-door relief. 
He understood these two statements to 
mean that the Government were deter- 
mined to prevent a famine, and they be- 
lieved they would be able to do it. He 
was talking of absolute famine, and of 
keeping the people alive. He was not 
saying that, though the people might 
be kept alive, there might not be great 
misery in Ireland; but he understood 
the Gonennias to declare they were 
taking steps to avert a famine in the 
belief that they could do it, and, there- 
fore, he could not vote for the Amend- 
ment. Two things had been stated with 
regard to the action of the Government ; 
the first was, that they ought to have 
allowed the accumulations of stores to 
be made known earlier, and the other, 
that they ought to have relaxed the re- 
strictions on out-door relief some months 
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Mr. SYNAN: Where are the accu- 
mulations? I know of none. 

Tue OHANCELLORor tuz EXOHE- 
QUER: Let me correct the right hon. 
Gentleman. I have not said that we 
have accumulated stores, but that one 
object we had in view was to ascertain 
that food and fuel could be had at any 
proper notice ; that we had inquired into 
the necessity for accumulating stores, 
and that, having reference to the means 
of communication and the means of ob- 
taining supplies, of which we had good 
information, we did not think it neces- 
gary to accumulate stores of our own. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER thought that 
considerably increased the responsibility 
of the Government. He certainly under- 
stood the statement to be that accumula- 
tions had been made ; he now understood 
that they had satisfied themselves of their 
power of getting stores quickly to the 
distressed districts, and that they were 
determined to do so. One objection was 
made that the Government had not at 
an earlier period informed the country 
what they intended to do, and also that 
the regulation as to out-door relief had 
not been relaxed some months ago. 
Well, with regard to the negligence in 
the first matter, he thought the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had made out an 
intelligible case. It would have caused 
alarm, and one effect of it the right hon. 
Gentleman did not mention. It would 
have discouraged private subscriptions, 
and it would have been a great pity had 
they been discouraged, for everybody 
knew that they were very much wanted 
to assist and help the Government. And 
with regard to the relaxation of the re- 
strictions, he confessed that he under- 
stood that for some time the Guardians 
hed had the power to do that. [‘‘ No, 
no!” 

Tue CHANCELLOR or ror EXOHE- 
QUER: The Local Government Board 
had power to inform the Guardians that 
they might grant out-door relief. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: The Local 
Government Board had power to inform 
the Guardians that that might be done, 
although it was against the law; that it 
might be broken, and an indemnity would 
be asked for. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER: I beg the right 
hon. Gentleman’s pardon. That is not 
exactly so. What took place is this. 
The Local Government Board were in- 
structed to take care, in the event of 
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famine being imminent, that they were 
fully informed of the power given by 
the Executive Government to relax the 
law. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY: When 
were the Orders relaxed ? 

Mr. J. LOWTHER: No, they have 
not been relaxed. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER had supposed 
the Guardians were informed that that 
might be done. [‘‘No, no!’’] Then, 
again, that increased the responsibility 
of the Government, and the stories they 
heard from day to day made it clear that 
the Government must not lose a day nor 
an hour in removing the restrictions ; 
for they meant that a man could not be 
relieved without losing his land, and 
that was a tremendous penalty. The 
Government ought to have had better 
reasons than they had given why they 
had not removed these restrictions be- 
fore. The question raised was not merely 
whether the amount of relief given had 
been sufficient, but whether the mode in 
which the relief had been given was 
satisfactory. The hon. Member for Gal- 
way had made some excellent remarks 
about the demoralization which followed 
charity; but the question whether the 
Government ought to have given more 
employment, or caused more employ- 
ment to be given by others, was not 
raised by the Amendment. The ques- 
tion raised by it was—would the Go- 
vernment avert the horrors of famine, 
or would they not? How could they 
avert those horrors with the least ill- 
effects, with the least demoralization 
of the people, was a very important 
question; but it was not the first 
question ; it was not the question raised 
by the Amendment, which was simply 
whether the Government were taking 
steps to avert the horrors of famine. In 
voting with the Government, he under- 
stood them to pledge themselves to give 
the relief which was necessary, and in 
thus voting he would hold the Govern- 
ment to their pledge. Then would come 
the question how that relief could be 
given to do the least harm to the people 
who were the recipients of relict He 
supposed the proper time for the dis- 
cussion of this ‘matter would be when 
the Bill was presented for the second 
reading ; but he observed that, in addi- 
tion to loans to the landlords and to 
sanitary authorities, the Government had 
also thought fit to express their intention 
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of lending money through baronial pre- 
sentment sessions. He thought, also, 
that 90 sessions were already at work 
in that matter, or that applications 
had been made from 90. Well, he 
should have wished that the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer had said a little 
more as to the mode in which he in- 
tended to guard against the evils at- 
tendant upon that system, remembering 
what took place 35 years ago. He 
thought the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer admitted there had been great 
evils then ; but he gave no information 
as to how they were new to be guarded 
against. He hoped his Irish Friends 
would not think that he was unduly in- 
terfering in that matter. There was no 
doubt, however, that that system had 
completely broken down. He was sen- 
sible of the difficulties of carrying on 
such an organization successfully. It 
was a very difficult matter when they 
set people to work, not for the purpose 
of getting work done, but that they 
might be paid for doing it. They had 
only to consider the least dangerous 
mode of undertaking it when they en- 
tered upon the execution of a large 
public work upon that principle. Refer- 
ence had been made to a project of rail- 
way extension with a view of providing 
work for the people. There was no 
doubt that a railway would be of advan- 
tage to a district, and that railways were 
of public benefit to a country; but the 
misfortune was that they had to try and 
stave off immediate want, and the people 
they wanted to relieve were not always 
those who could be employed in the con- 
struction of a railway. Sanitary works 
had been spoken of, and, no doubt, a 
great deal might be done in that direc- 
tion. Sewage and drainage works 
might be carried on in many parts to 
the profit both of tenants and landlords, 
and with possibly less danger than might 
be expected to arise from other modes of 
affording relief, because in cases of that 
kind this was simply the proposal of a 
way to get work done which would be 
done by the proprietor if he had the 
means of doing it himself. When the 
money passed through the hands of a 
private landlord, of course he took care 
that it was properly spent, and that the 
work done was necessary and good. But 
the way in which the money for public 
works was spent had been before, and 
he supposed it would be now, something 
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like this—the ratepayers were called 
together to say what was necessary, and 
what sum could be expended in the dis- 
trict for roads, bridges, or other useful 
improvements, Each individual who 
voted would have but little’ charge on 
himself, and his great desire was to get 
as much done as possible. Now, he was 
sure his right hon. Friend the First Lord 
of the Admiralty had studied these 
questions sufficiently to know how com- 
pletely that system had formerly failed 
in its application; and he (Mr. W. E. 
Forster) had been rather alarmed by 
the accounts which he had heard a day 
or two ago that application had been 
made in some quarters where there was 
no distress. There was undoubtedly a 
feeling prevailing that if the Govern- 
ment would lend money on such easy 
terms, they would hardly be doing their 
duty if they did not go for having as 
much of it as possible for their respec- 
tive districts. The system which had 
broken down in 1847 had cost an enor- 
mous sum—he believed £3,000,000 or 
£4,000,000—and had failed, both as to 
its object of affording relief, and the 
producing of useful works. The report of 
the Society of Friends had shown that in 
many cases it was the able-bodied, who 
did not require relief, who were assisted, 
and the weak and suffering were left 
without aid. Sir Charles Trevelyan had 
said that in the first year—1846—a rush 
had been made upon the fund. The 
special object of relieving the people had 
been lost sight of; and, in many cases, 
the avowed object was to obtain a share 
of the grant. This operated on the 
class of works which were executed. He 
(Mr. W. E. Forster) had ventured to 
refer to that testimony, as he hoped the 
Government would not altogether dis- 
regard the experience of past times. 
There were two other points that 
seemed to him to be of such importance 
that he would like to refer to them before 
he sat down. He was not prepared to 
state, in the terms of the Amendment, 
that the land tenure—important as it 
was—was the sole cause of the distress 
in Ireland. But it was the most im- 
portant Irish question that could be 
brought before the House, and the one 
most urgently requiring consideration, 
and he did hope that even in this Ses- 
sion they would not separate without 
attending to it. On this subject they 
had passed a Resolution brought for- 
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ward by his hon. Friend the Member 
for Reading (Mr. Shaw Lefevre) last 
year; but it was mere trifling with the 
question to keep it on the Journals of 
the House without endeavouring in some 
way to enforce it. He could not express 
his disappointment—it hardly seemed a 
strong enough word—his bitter disap- 
pointment—at the distress which had 
again overtaken Ireland, and the present 
condition of that country. He did not 
believe that there was a famine, but 
there was great distress and suffering ; 
and it was sad that they should feel that 
it was true what the hon. Member for 
Cork had said—that the cultivators of 
the soil in Ireland had only two harvests 
between them and famine. That was a 
matter which was most discouraging, 
most sorrowful, and, he need not add, 
disgraceful—disgraceful not to this or 
that Government, but to the whole con- 
stituency of the three Kingdoms. He 
had formed himself a more hopeful 
opinion of the actual condition of the 
country. The autumn of the year be- 
fore last he had visited one or two dis- 
tricts of Connemara, which he had visited 
before in the year of the Famine. He 
did not say that he had the best oppor- 
tunity for ascertaining the exact condition 
of the population; but, from what he 
saw, he thought it had much improved 
from what it was in 1845. The people 
had seemed much more comfortable 
than they had been before. Well, it 
was disheartening to find that they were 
now, if not suffering famine, at least 
threatened with it. In fact, what he 
heard now reminded him of what he 
had himself witnessed in 1845, the year 
which preceded the two famine years. 
He agreed that such a state of things 
should not be allowed to continue, and 
that the Legislature should do all in its 
power to effect a remedy. There were 
two new features in the present state of 
things—one discouraging, and the other 
encouraging. The discouraging fact 
was the agitation which it was feared 
would prevent the people of England 
from doing their duty. But he felt as- 
sured they would not yield to that 
temptation. They were determined to 
undo any harm the agitation might pro- 
duce. The encouraging fact was this— 
if there had been hard and selfish land- 
lords in Ireland, there were now many 
more cases in which the landlords were 
recognizing their duty and attempting to 
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perform it. The landlords in Ireland 
were suffering very much from the evils 
of the past, from what harsh men of 
their own class might have done. More- 
over, the position of tenant and landlord 
had been different in Ireland from 
what it was in England and Scotland. 
In Ireland a larger portion of the gross 
produce was taken by the landlord in 
the shape of rent than in England or 
Scotland ; and, on the other hand, 
the landlord did not make real im- 
provements in anything like the same 
proportion. The Irish landlord took 
more and did much less. But there were 
a great many exceptions now. He be- 
lieved everywhere throughout the country 
they would find Irish landlords examples 
not merely to Ireland, but to England 
and Scotland. Evenif the hon. Member 
for Meath (Mr. Parnell) were to pass his 
Bill to get rid of landlordism, he would 
be obliged to introduce a saving clause 
excepting such landlords as the hon. 
Baronet the Member for Dublin (Sir 
Arthur Guinness) and the hon. Member 
for Galway (Mr. Mitchell Henry). But 
there were a great many other landlords 
also who, without the means of these two 
Gentlemen, were working very hard on 
their estates for the benefit of the people. 
He would end by saying he wanted 
those good and patriotic landlords, and 
good and patriotic men and women in 
Ireland who were not owners of land, to 
have some confidence in the sympathy of 
their fellow-citizens in England and 
Scotland, and to feel that there was a 
general conviction on both sides of the 
House that there was no way in which 
they could better fulfil the wishes of 
their constituents than by taking counsel 
with the Irish Members to do whatever 
the law could do to better the position 
of the Irish peasant. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: I am sure the 
House will heartily reciprocate the wish 
which the right hon. Gentleman has ex- 
pressed. There is but one desire in the 
House, as, I am sure, there is but one 
desire in the country—and that is to do 
all that is possible for the amelioration 
of the condition of Ireland. The one 
desire which we have is to place the 
people of that country in such a position 
that they may live happily, prosperously, 
and contentedly as subjects of the Queen. 
The right hon. Gentleman very properly 
alluded to the great responsibility of the 
Government in this matter. Her Ma- 
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jesty’s Ministers feel that responsibility; 
they have fully realized it, and they en- 
tirely undertake it. It is their duty to 
prevent a famine in Ireland. They are 
conscious of that duty, and the steps 
which they have endeavoured to take 
during the last three or four months 
have been directed with the firm resolve, 
as far as they could, to prevent the hor- 
rors of famine in the Sister Island. The 
duty which we have undertaken, and the 
task which properly falls upon us, is one 
of very considerable difficulty. If we 
hadearly embarked onambitiousschemes 
of reproductive works in Ireland, under 
an apprehension of famine—if we had 
sounded the notes of alarm—we should 
have deranged the whole course of the 
natural supplies of food to the people 
and the whole course of their employ- 
ment, and we should have interfered 
with existing social conditions, and 
created an amount of embarrassment 
and difficulty for which we should have 
been justly held responsible. Our course 
has been most careful. From day to day 
and week to week we have watched the 
progress of the calamity which we saw 
impending in the distressed portions of 
Ireland. The right hon. Gentleman 
very properly asks who in the Cabinet is 
responsible for the condition of Ireland ? 
And he remarked upon the absence of 
the Chief Secretary and the Lord Lieu- 
tenant from the Cabinet. The whole 
Cabinet is responsible for the condition 
of Ireland; and we have not ceased to 
take constant precautions, and to inform 
ourselves, both by personal communica- 
tion with the Lord Lieutenant and the 
Chief Secretary, of every proceeding 
and of every symptom of the malady 
which seemed to be afflicting Ireland. 
As the Papers show, we directed our 
serious attention to the subject early in 
September ; but Ido not rely upon these 
Papers, except as indications of the care 
and duty which rested upon us to provide 
such measures as, in our judgment, were 
necessary in the emergency. The right 
hon. Gentleman referred to the under- 
standing which has been attached to 
some remarks of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer a few days ago. I may be 
permitted to read a sentence from a 
private letter of the Lord Lieutenant to 
the Home Secretary, to show precisely 
what view his Lordship had on the ques- 
tion of fuel. He says, writing in De- 
cember last— 
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“The measures which have been already 
sanctioned by the Cabinet will, as regards fuel in 
certain districts ’—the di ones— have 
the effect of meeting any wants that may arise 
when the present stocks are exhaustéd.”’ 


And, as regards food, we have the 
strongest reason to believe that there 
will be no difficulty whatever in provid- 
ing supplies, when it is known that their 
application will be authorized. The 
right hon. Gentleman insists on the fact 
that the Local Government Board have 
not informed the Boards of Guardians 
to relax the rules in regard to out-door 
relief. In this also we acted advisedly. 
We had Inspectors on the spot. The 
Local Government Board was charged 
by Her Majesty’s Government to watch 
the progress of the distress most nar- 
rowly; but we did not tell every Board 
of Guardians, or any Board of Guardians, 
to relax the operations of the Poor Law 
until we saw that a real necessity for it 
had arisen. We took the responsibility 
on ourselves, and we believe we have 
acted wisely, in order to prevent an in- 
discriminate and unnecessary application 
of this out-door relief. The nght hon. 
Gentleman knows that persons holding 
more than a quarter of an acre of land 
are disqualified from obtaining out-door 
relief. That rule has been relaxed so as 
to allow out-door relief to be given to 
persons really destitute. The right hon. 
Gentleman has insisted with very great 
force on the errors committed in the 
administration of relief under the system 
of large public works in 1847 and 1848. 
The Government have all along felt that 
any large system of public works was 
open to great objection ; that it carried 
with it the impossibility of supervision, 
or of exercising such control over it as 
would secure the desired end—the relief 
of the destitute. Our object has been 
that relief should be given in the 
least injurious form to the persons 
who received it. In the first instance, 
we desired to stimulate applications from 
landlords who wished to improve their 
own property and who had a care for the 
people. In the next place, we offered 
loans to the sanitary authorities and to 
the presentment sessions, and insisted 
that the amounts should be returned 
within a certain period of time. The 
works undertaken in consequence will 
be carefully supervised by the local 
county surveyor—the county itself being 
responsible for the capital sum advanced. 
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Greater supervision will be exercised in 
that way than could be done in the case 
of vast public works. Where many thou- 
sands of persons might be employed it 
would be quite impossible to exercise 
effectual supervision. Another matter 
I may mention in passing is that of the 
food supply. Upon that question I beg 
to refer to the opinion of Sir Charles 
Trevelyan, who states, in effect, that 
neither wholesale dealers in towns nor 
retail dealers in rural districts will lay 
in their usual stocks of food or make 
any extraordinary exertions to supply it 
while they have a prospect of the Go- 
vernment competing with them in pro- 
viding food for the people. These words, 
I think, go far to justify the cautious 
course the Government have followed. 
It has been their desire not to interfere 
with the natural means of trade supply 
and employment, but only to supplement 
and aid those means when they ap- 
peared to fall short of what was required. 
As to railways, the Government have not 
been unwilling to consider proposals 
made, under already existing Acts, to 
assist in operations of that character; 
but, as the right hon. Gentleman has 
shown, such railway works could not be 
carried out, in all human probability, 
successfully, in order to meet the present 
emergency and the present distress. An 
Act of Parliament would have, perhaps, 
to be procured; and a contractor would 
have to be obtained, who could not be 
bound to find employment for persons 
in the particular district through which 
the railway passed, and the consequence 
would be that other people would be im- 
ported into a locality already suffering 
from distress. The other day some works 
were to be carried out in Dublin, and the 
contract was obtained by a Scotchman, to 
the great dissatisfaction of persons in 
Dublin who sought employment. But the 
Lord Mayor and Corporation showed 
that they could not do otherwise than 
accept the lowest tender. Would not 
something similar be the case with re- 
gard to those railways? The hon. 
ember for Galway shook his head. 
Mr.MITOHELL HENRY said, he had 
spoken of two particular cases in which 
persons on the spot would be employed. 
Mr. W. H.'SMITH: Then there is 
another point. If employment is 
given, it should not be of such a kind 
as to interfere with the proper produc- 
tion of food for the people. I do not 
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think it necessary or desirable that T 
should follow my right hon Friend in 
the remarks he made with reference to 
the events of last week. "We are here 
in presence of a much more serious 
matter than anything which can happen 
to a political Party ; and I think we can 
appeal not only to hon Gentlemen oppo- 
site, but to the country, to support the 
Government in the duty which they 
‘ have to discharge at this time, and that 
is, to care for those poor people in the 
manner which, as set forth in the Trea- 
sury Minute that has been laid on the 
Table of the House, will afford relief 
with the least demoralizing effect to 
those distressed fellow-subjects. The 
hon. Member for Galway (Mr. Mitchell 
Henry) referred to the error which he 
thought the Government had committed 
in not announcing their proposals earlier, 
so as to prevent the necessity for the 
collection of money in the form of 
charity. On the other hand, I take 
credit, on the part of the Government, 
that they did not do so. It is most de- 
sirable, as the right hon. Gentleman 
has said, that just now any effort they 
might make should be supplemented by 
private charity; and we know that any 
effort the Government makes does check 
relief from private individuals, and, in 
a measure, deter them from discharging 
a duty which is incumbent upon them, 
and which they would otherwise dis- 
charge. The hon. Member has referred 
to the conditions under which a large 
number of the people of Ireland are 
living. I own that those conditions are 
sad to the last degree. They deserve 
the consideration of Parliament and of 
all persons who take an interest in the 
welfare of their fellow-subjects, and they 
deserve still more the full consideration 
of gentlemen who own property in Ire- 
land, and live amongst the people there; 
because, after all, anyone who has any 
knowledge of social affairs is aware that 
law has very much less to do with the 
conduct of the people than the influences 
which are otherwise exercised upon 
them, I cannot help feeling that it is a 
misfortune of the gravest character that 
so many persons should be contented 
to live on such small patches of land, 
because, certainly, when there is any 
failure in their crops, they must fall into 
that destitution which has been described 
by the hon. Member for Galway. I may 
also be permitted to refer to a question 
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which the hon. Gentleman raised, and 
which was also raised the other evening 
with moderation by the hon. and gal- 
lant Member for Galway (Major Nolan), 
and that is, the necessity of making 
some provision for procuring seed for 
the occupiers of land. Many persons, 
landlords and others, who take an 
interest in the welfare of those people 
have already procured seed to a very 
considerable extent. We had informa- 
tion this morning that some vessels had 
been chartered to go to the West coast 
of Ireland with seed, which in a measure 
would afford relief. With reference to 
the Bill which has been brought forward 
in the name of the hon. and gallant 
Member for Galway, I should say that 
the Government, though most desirous 
that it should be read a second time to- 
night, are not prepared fully to accept 
all its provisions. There are, in fact, 
several points in the proposal of the 
hon. Member to which I take exception. 
In the first place, the Bill has reference 
exclusively to potatoes, and I believe it 
would be a great misfortune if the culti- 
vation of potatoes alone were encou- 
raged in the distressed district; for, ‘as 
I have already said, it is a mistake to 
rely entirely upon one crop, which might 
possibly be a failure. Again, I cannot 
think it wise that the seed potatoes 
should be sold at less than their proper 
value. It is of the greatest importance 
that trade should be encouraged to do 
for the country all that it possibly can 
do during the present crisis, and I fear 
that the proposal to sell seed potatoes 
below their market price will have the 
effect of stopping the importation of 
them into any part of Ireland. It mat- 
ters comparatively little whether the 
farmers paid a shilling or so, more or 
less, for their seed potatoes; what is 
all-important is that the seed should 
be sown and the crop put into the 
ground. However, the Government will 
be able to state their views on this and 
other details more fully in Committee on 
their own Bill, or on the Bill of the hon. 
and gallant Member. I trust, therefore, 
that the hon. and gallant Gentleman will 
understand that we are fully prepared 
to give the subject very careful considera- 
tion —in fact, have given it the most 
careful consideration—and will be pre- 
pared, at the proper time, to introduce 
clauses to give effect to our views. We 
have not moved earlier because we did 
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not wish to interfere with the market, 
or raise hopes sooner than was desir- 
able; but the Government will give 
every possible assistance which they be- 
lieve would tend to confer real benefits 
on the farmers. I do not propose to 
follow the hon. Member for Galway, and 
my right hon. Friend, on the question of 
land tenure, or peasant Pera 
or any of those points referred to in the 
Amendment. What I desire to address 
myself to is, simply, whether the Go- 
vernment are doing and endeavouring 
to do their duty in the matter of this 
distress which exists in some parts of 
Ireland. I think I have answered the 
questions of the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite. I haveshown that the matter 
has been’ constantly before us, that we 
have not lost sight of it for a single 
moment since Parliament rose last Au- 
gust; and that we have fully understood 
our responsibility, and fully accept it. 
Deplorable as is the present state of 
some parts of Ireland, I hope that, by 
the blessing of Providence, there will be 
a good harvest this year, and that the 
distress will, in a short time, pass away. 

Mr. T. DICKSON Raped that the 
House would not accept the statement 
made by more than one hon. Member 
as to the unsympathizing attitude of the 
inhabitants of the North of Ireland to- 
wards their distressed fellow-country- 
men. In justice to Ulster he begged 
them to believe, and, indeed, could say 
from his own knowledge, that that was 
not the case. The hon. Member for 
Belfast (Mr. J. P. Corry) had spoken of 
the prosperity of Ulster, and of the 
great revival of trade. He (Mr. T. 
Dickson) would admit that there was in 
Ulster at the present time a very great 
revival of trade; but he would like to 
ask the House what immediate con- 
nection the revival of the linen trade and 
of the shipping interest had possibly 
with the agricultural distress? Al- 
though, at the present moment, there 
existed no starvation and no want in 
Ulster, the people were in penury; their 
savings had been swept away, and the 
small farmers of Ulster were in the very 
deepest distress, bordering, indeed, on 
starvation. One great point of safety 
in Ulster was that which the Chief Se- 
cretary sneered at—the Ulster tenant 
right. It was the basis of credit for the 


small farmers at the present time; and 
although their savings had been entirely 
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swept away during the past two or three 
years of distress, the tenant right of 
Ulster was still the basis of credit upon 
which the small farmers now depended 
for carrying them through the present 
crisis. The Seconder of the Address had 
stated the great grievance of Ireland to 
be over-population. Was there any 
Member of the House who believed that 
Ireland was really over-populated with 
5,000,000o0f people, and that the country, 
if properly developed, was not capable 
of supporting twice that number? It 
had been a matter of surprise to many 
Members of the House that the Seconder 
of the Address, in the long discursive 
speech he had made, should have evaded 
all reference to the subjects of the 
Queen’s Speech; but he (Mr. T. Dickson) 
thought he could give the House the 
explanation. The hon. Member for 
Belfast (Mr. J. P. Corry) had been 
called upon to address a great Orange 
soirée, and, instead of delivering his 
speech to that assemblage, he had kept 
it for the House of Commons. He could 
not but look with regret upon the un- 
finished line of railway between London- 
derry and Donegal. The Bill had 
passed all stages in the House of OCom- 
mons last Session, but had been arbi- 
trarily thrown out in ‘‘ another place,” 
though if it had become law there would 
have been employment in Donegal for 
hundreds of the population. The First 
Lord of the Admiralty had said they had 
first to get an Act of Parliament and buy 
land before they could proceed with 
railways. There were, however, two 
railways which had got the Act of Par- 
liament; and, so far as he could find, 
there had been no response from the 
Board of Works as to giving money for 
the beginning of the work. He believed, 
personally, that had the Memorial which 
had been signed by the Irish Members 
received the attention of the Govern- 
ment the distress would have been 
averted ; and, owing to this inaction on 
the part of the Government, he should 
support the hon. Member for the county 
Cork in the Amendment which he had 
moved to the Address. 

Mr. HERMON said, the hon. Mem- 
ber for the county of Cork (Mr. Shaw) 
had placed before the House facts which 
were well worthy of consideration. The 
hon. Gentleman had spoken in much 
more moderate terms of the anticipated 
famine than some of the speakers who 
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followed him. He agreed that this was 
a time, not for talk, but for action. Be- 
lieving in the axiom “Bis dat gui cito 
dat,’ he urged on the Government the 
necessity of avoiding anything like 
delay. If the Government were not 
certain that they had already made a 
proper estimate of the amount which 
would be required, he hoped they would 
not hesitate for a moment to ask for full 
power to deal with a most distressing 
event in a manner that would be 
worthy of this country. He spoke feel- 
ingly on this subject, as he had himself 
witnessed something of the same kind 
during the cotton famine in Lancashire. 
Impressed as he was with the dire ne- 
cessity which might befall an almost 
helpless people, he thought Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government could not be too 
earnest nor too ready in their efforts to 
alleviate the distress. At the same time 
they ought to take care that nothing 
should be done to demoralize the people. 
He feared that some of the speeches 
delivered by hon. Gentlemen opposite 
had had the effect of checking the flow 
of those voluntary subscriptions which 
were so necessary in times of great 
trouble. In his opinion, some of the 
provisions of the Bill introduced by the 
Government were not sufficiently wide ; 
and he could not help thinking that a 
generous and sympathizing Parliament 
would support without hesitation any 
Ministry which, in the face of this dire 
calamity, should feel inclined to help 
our fellow-citizens in Ireland. 

Sir PATRICK O’BRIEN said, he 
had heard a good deal about the charac- 
teristic of regarding the industrial re- 
sources of the country which always 
marked a Conservative Government; 
but he thought, after the statement 
made by the Government as to their 
proposition for dealing with the present 
distress in Ireland, he should no longer 
hear the Conservative boast, with which 
Trish hustings had so long run, as to the 
beneficent intentions of the late Lord 
George Bentinck in 1846, relating to 
advancing millions of money to Irish 
railways. He would not imitate the hon. 
Member for Londonderry (Mr. Charles 
Lewis) by indulging in personalities. In 
common, he believed, with all Irish Mem- 
bers of that House, he considered the 
question too grave for such a course, 
and he preferred to think of the wel- 
fare of the struggling people rather than 
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of oratorical triumphs. He should vote 
for the Amendment in order to express 
his opinion that the conduct of the Go- 
vernment had been marked by inaction, 
and that they were not justified now in 
coming forward and appealing to the 
Irish Members for their support. Allu- 
sions had been made to the warning the 
Government had received, and to the 
large body of Irishmen of all Parties who 
had signed the Memorial to the Prime 
Minister; but there was one thing which 
they had all agreed in acknowledging— 
the conduct of the Duchess of Marl- 
borough. In common with everyone who 
had spoken on the question, he would 
give his humble tribute of admiration to 
the conduct of that distinguished lady. 
He was sure there was no hon. Member 
present who would believe that a lady 
who hitherto took no part in politics, 
though connected with the highest circle 
of society, had adopted her present action 
of her own motion. He believed that 
the Duchess of Marlborough was put 
in motion by the Government, who, 
feeling that they had rather ridiculed 
the idea that there was any serious 
distress in Ireland, and finding out 
that they had been misinformed, did 
not do what they ought to have done, 
and what it was their duty to do — 
say—‘‘ We have been misinformed on 
this subject, and now, we know it, we, 
without asking the intervention of the 
Duchess of Marlborough, or the assist- 
ance of any body of Irish ladies, will 
come forward as a Government, and say 
that it is the duty-of a Government, 
in cases where distress is impending over 
the land, to come forward and do our 
utmost to alleviate the distress.’”” What 
had the Government done? They had 
relegated the question of private charity 
to a foreign country like America, 
and they had also published, through 
the agency of the Duchess, in the Figaro 
and the Debats, appeals to the French 
people of a similar sort; and then the 
Government came down now to Parlia- 
ment, and told them that everything that 
was possible had been done. The Govern- 
ment said they were about to institute a 
new system, and that system was like the 
most of the systems introduced by the 
Government—namely, a system permis- 
sive in itscharacter. The Government told 
them that the Irish landlords received 
little or no rent in the distressed dis- 
tricts; and, therefore, they would give 
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the landlords an opportunity of increas- 
ing their liability by borrowing money 
under the Bill. Then, if that did not suc- 
ceed, the Government said they would 
give power to call baronial sessions ; but 
where were the baronial sessions to be 
called? They were only to be called in 
the distressed districts, and who were to 
pay the rates for the employment of the 
people ?. Why the persons so employed ? 
This was what the Government proposed 
to do, and yet they said they had done 
everything that it was becoming a Go- 
vernment should do. He might not, 
perhaps, be justified in stating that star- 
vation was rife in thecountry. [An hon. 
Member: Hear, hear! ] An hon. Gen- 
tleman gave an ironical cheer; but per- 
haps that hon. Member could recollect 
1847? The deaths from fever in 1846, 
1847, and 1848, no doubt outnumbered 
the cases of deaths from actual starva- 
tion; but it did not much matter to the 
poor people whether they died from 
starvation or fever. Was there any 
hon. Gentleman present who would ven- 
ture to say that in consequence of the 
diminution of food in the distressed dis- 
tricts the seeds of fever had not been 
sown at this moment; and yet the re- 
medy which the Government proposed 
for this state of things was to allow the 
landlords to borrow money which they 
would find it difficult to repay, and occu- 
piers to borrow money to defray the 
charge of food of which they were to 
be recipients. With what justice, then, 
could he and other Irish Members be 
charged with factious conduct, when 
they denounced the action of the Go- 
vernment as being inadequate to the 
occasion ? Coming, as they did, from the 
distressed country, and having the in- 
terests of its people at heart, they were 
simply pleading for them at a time when 
their lives were indanger. For his own 
part, if that were faction, he should glory 
in the accusation. The hon. and learned 
Member for Dublin University, who had 
made himself the apologist of the Go- 
vernment, gave the House the other 
evening a sketch of the history of Irish 
landlords ; but would anyone who knew 
Ireland accept the case of Sir Arthur 
Guinness, with his country seat on the 
shore of Lough Corrib, as a case fairly 
illustrative of the class he undertook to 
describe? It was always rash to argue 
from particulars to generals, and that 
was what the hon. and learned Gentle- 
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man had done in dealing with that part 
of the subject. He looked with feelings 
of alarm on the action which the Go- 
vernment had determined to take. He 
was far from denying that abuses had 
arisen in Ireland in connection with pub- 
lic works ; but who would venture to as- 
sert now that those abuses could not be 
prevented? There were many railways 
in an unfinished state, for example, which 
might be assisted. In his own county 
a line partially constructed might be 
completed and worked with great ad- 
vantage; but it remained unfinished for 
want of funds. The House surely would 
not affirm the principle that, in a time 
of peril like this, those who asked for 
useful help for the people should be met 
by the economistic views of right hon. 
Gentlemen opposite. Ina late debate in 
‘‘ another place,” himself and hon. Gen- 
tlemen sitting near him had been stig- 
matized as disloyal to the Crown. That 
charge was made by no less a personage 
than the Prime Minister himself on the 
first night of the Session. On the part 
of the Gentlemen thus stigmatized, he 
indignantly repelled the imputation; 
and though they were beneath the 
Prime Minister in position and in 
dignity, he trusted they were his equals 
in honourable feeling. He knew the 
great abilities of the Prime Minister, 
his mastery of language, and the man- 
ner in Which he could give utterance to 
incisive sentences; but he was astonished 
at the taunts in which he had thought 
proper to indulge. He (Sir Patrick 
O’Brien) humbly begged to say that the 
noble Earl should be more careful in 
his language. He recollected when Sir 
Robert Peel was charged by the noble 
Lord with having stolen the clothes of 
the Whigs; but in 1867 he had not 
hesitated to do the same, and when he 
read his speech he was reminded of the 
words of Montesquieu with regard to 
Cicero—‘‘ Un beau génie, mais une dme 
souvent commune.” 

Mr. BLENNERHASSETT said, he 
would not have ventured to intrude on 
the House but for the fact that he lived 
in a county where the present distress 
was felt with extreme severity. The 
whole of Kerry was affected by it, but 
especially the part where he lived. He 
approached this question with no desire 
to embarrass the Government, but every 
wish to assist them. Speaking from his 
local knowledge, he could not refrain 
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from saying that the measures. of the 
Government up to the present in dealing 
with the state of things in Kerry had been 
far from prompt or adequate to the occa- 
sion, and for that reason he should feel 
bound to vote for the Amendment. They 
had been told over and over again in 
the course of this debate that the Go- 
vernment had had full and ample warn- 
ing of the impending distress, and he 
could assert with confidence that that 
was so in the county Kerry. In the 
extreme south-west of that county there 
was a wild, mountainous, boggy district 
of 200,000 acres, with a scattered popu- 
lation of over 20,000. A meeting was 
held in the principal town, representing 
all classes. The real state of affairs was 
placed before the Government, and re- 
medies suggested in the shape of repro- 
ductive public works; but only the usual 
official response was received, and no- 
thing had been done. Meanwhile, 
people had been starving and dying for 
months, although they might have been 
profitably employed in reclaiming an 
immense area of rich land now covered 
by the sea at high water. Had a rail- 
way been constructed in the district it 
would have added thousands a-year to 
the resources of the country. There 
were absolutely no sanitary works 
throughout a large part of the district, 
and no fewer than 37 per cent of the 
population lived in wretched hovels, 
which had not more than one door and 
one window. The consequence was that 
the people of that part of Ireland felt 
themselves in the position of having no 
Government to which they could appeal 
for relief in their distress; and although 
no actual deaths from starvation had 
been recorded as having occurred among 
them, still the constitutions of thousands 
among them had been so shattered by 
deprivation of adequate food and fuel 
that they would be sickly and miser- 
able for the rest of their lives. It 
was only that morning that he had re- 
ceived letters stating that the old famine 
fever had broken out among them, and 
there was no telling where the pestilence 
would stop. It was idle for hon. Gentle- 
men to get up in this House and say that 
Government had done and were doing 
great things. Had it not been for the 
efforts of private individuals and chari- 
table committees, he believed there 
would have been hundreds of deaths 
from actual starvation. For what the 
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Government were going to do he gave 
his full acknowledgment. Those oe 
posals had been so clearly and so fully 
considered that he would not dwell upon 
them, except to say that, listening just 
now to the speech of the First Lord of 
the Admiralty (Mr. W. H. Smith), he 
could not but come to the conclusion 
that he spoke like a man who had en- 
tirely failed to grasp the serious state of 
the case. Well disposed to the Irish 
people, and anxious to relieve their suf- 
fering, the right hon. Gentleman had 
misconceived and quite under-estimated 
the serious nature of the difficulties with 
which his Government had to deal. 
Moreover, the assistance given now 
would, to a great extent, come too late. 
Help should have been given through- 
out the winter, so as to enable the people 
to resume their ordinary farming duties 
in March and April; whereas now the 
Government assistance might do as 
much harm as good in tempting the 
people to neglect their tillage in order 
to earn money on the public works to 
meet their immediate necessities. He 
feared that even if seed potatoes were 
sent over to the country and offered at 
cost price the people would be too poor 
to buy them. He did not say that the 
Government were bound to make people 
rich. That would, indeed, be a foolish 
thing to assert. But he did say this most 
confidently—that when the condition of 
any people from year to year, and from 
age to age, was one of misery and poverty, 
those people were entitled to see that 
their misery and their poverty were not 
produced by artificial causes. The Chief 
Secretary had alluded to the agitation 
as the root of the present difficulty; but 
he had not indicated the secret of the 
agitators’ power in the idleness and 
faithlessness of those who were bound to 
offer redress for grievances. As the 
right hon. Member for Greenwich (Mr. 
Gladstone) once said—‘“‘ Take out of the 
hands of the agitator the weapon he 
wields, and out of his mouth the griev- 
ance he pleads.” The state of Ire- 
land had for centuries been a dis- 
grace to civilization. The description 
given by Dean Swift in his Short Ac- 
count of Ireland would apply to the pre- 
sent condition of that country, the truth 
being that it was intolerable, and could 
not be allowed to exist. All that a Go- 
vernment could do was to see that the 
industry and forethought of the people 
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were not wasted by a vicious system. 
The Irish cottiers, it had been truly said, 
gained nothing by being industrious, 
because of the state of their land sys- 
tem; and although by a stroke of the 
legislative wand the accumulated evils 
of generations could not be removed, 
yet we ought to put them in a fair way 
of improvement by putting an end to 
that uncertainty of tenure which had 
crushed out the life and hope of the Irish 
tenant, and should provide by just mea- 
sures forthe restoration of the great mass 
of the people to the ownership of the soil. 
If the proposals of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Birmingham 
had been adopted there would now be in 
Ireland many thousands of persons own- 
ing the land which they cultivated, and 
the debt they incurred for the purchase 
of that land entirely, or almost entirely, 
swept away. In the case of adverse 
seasons, such persons would have a 
stock to fall back upon. One good re- 
sult, he thought, would arise out of this 
debate—that the national conscience 
would be awakened to deal with this 
great and difficult question. He hoped 
the Government would deal with it pro- 
perly, and that thinking men in this 
country would set their minds to work 
to deal with this deeply-rooted cause of 
distress; for if they did not do so the 
dark shadow of disaster would again 
and again sweep over Ireland. 

Sirk TOLLEMACHE SINCLAIR said, 
he thought it was about time the Home 
Rule Party should hear some home 
truths from the English and Scotch 
Members. Few of the latter had spoken 
in this debate, and he shared the dis- 
satisfaction which many Members felt at 
the course the Irish Members took on 
the first night of the Session, in moving 
the adjournment of the debate at 10 
o’clock. Such a course was unwarranted 
and unprecedented. The reason ad- 
duced for it at the time turned out not 
to be solid; for while it was stated that 
the hon. Member for Cork (Mr. Shaw) 
had been put in possession of certain 
facts of the most material consequence 
to the debate, not a single fact had since 
been brought out which could not have 
been adduced equally well on the night 
in question. Now, as an independent 
Member, he said the Government was 
bound to nip the policy of obstruction in 
the bud. It had begun with the open- 
ing of the Session, and he believed that 
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English and Scotch Members would no 
longer tolerate it, or allow the business 
affecting 26,000,000 of people to be 
thrown aside at the bidding of 5,000,000 
or 6,000,000. Obstruction should be 
treated like the cattle disease—it should 
be stamped out. The Irish Members 
seemed to forget the small ratio of their 
population to that of the United King- 
dom, and that they had no sort of right 
to more than a fair share of the time at 
the disposal of the House. It would be 
interesting to have a Return showing, on 
an average of the last three Sessions, 
how many hours out of the time at the 
disposal of Parliament had been devoted 
really to Public Business. Properly 
speaking, two-thirds of that time should 
have been devoted to Imperial questions, 
and one-third to local matters. Of that 
one-third a proportionate share should 
be allotted to Ireland, England, and 
Scotland, according to the amount they 
severally contributed to the Public Reve- 
nue. Then, if the Irish Members chose 
to take up more than their fair share of 
time, they should be restricted from 
bringing forward any further measures 
for the rest of the Session. The distress 
in Ireland appeared to him to be very 
much exaggerated. He had carefully 
read all the information he could obtain 
on the matter; and although, in some 
districts, the distress did appear to be 
severe, it was the exception and not the 
rule. He, for one, thought the mea- 
sures of the Government were perfectly 
satisfactory, and fully adequate to the 
occasion. He considered, moreover, 
that the Government had in one respect 
gone a great deal too far. It was a 
monstrous injustice to English and 
Scotch landlords that Irish landlords, 
forsooth, were to have advances at 1 per 
cent, whilst those in England and Scot- 
land had to pay 63. He, for one, would 
certainly divide the House against such 
partiality and injustice. He would have 
no objection, considering the exceptional 
crisis, to allowing Irish landlords to have 
money at the same rate as the Funds— 
8 per cent. They would then be getting 
it at less than half what the English and 
Scotch landlords had to pay. The pro- 
posal of the Government in that respect 
was founded on a most unsafe policy. 
He would rather give Ireland £1,000 
than lend them £2,000. Anyone who - 
went into the Library, and looked at the 
statistics of Irish loans, would find that 
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they were very often not repaid, and 
that hardly a year passed without large 
arrears of — and interest having 
to be wiped off. That was especially the 
case with regard to loans for harbours 
of refuge, of which he had some expe- 
rience. A great fuss was made by Irish 
Members about the landlords; but he 
could tell them the Land Laws of Ireland 
were infinitely more favourable to the 
tenant than the landlords of England 
and Scotland. The only vote he ever 
regretted giving in that House was his 
vote in favour of the second reading of 
the Irish Land Bill. He was ashamed 
of himself to think he was not found in 
the Lobby with the late right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Oxfordshire 
(Mr. Henley), who had the courage of 
his opinions, and voted against the prin- 
ciple of that Communistic and Socialistic 
measure. He could not conceive a 
greater piece of confiscation and folly 
than the granting of compensation for 
disturbance, and that, too, on a sliding 
scale, according to the size of the farms. 
If it was granted at all it ought to be 
on a uniform scale; but it was a most 
absurd principle altogether. A man in 
a mercantile baninses might be injured 
by having his possession disturbed ; but 
what could it matter to a farm tenant 
whether he farmed one plot or another ? 
It was generally understood that a great 
deal of the land in Ireland was held 
very much below its real value, on valu- 
ations made many years ago. If the 
tenants were rack-rented, he would like 
to know how it was that sums unknown 
in England and Scotland were paid for 
the goodwill of farms—in some cases, 
indeed, more than the fee simple of the 
land? This proved that the tenants were 
justly and liberally dealt with ; and he, 
as @ landlord, could not sit there and 
hear the Irish landlords abused without 
putting in a word. The Liberal Party 
was like the Empire of Japan, in having 
two leaders. They had their Mikado 
and their Tycoon—they had a Mayor of 
the Palace and an Emperor. With re- 
ference to the first, whom he would call 
the Mikado, the noble Lord the Member 
for the Radnor Boroughs, the nominal 
Leader, in writing to the Home Rule 
candidate for Liverpool, had expressed 
his opinion that the question of Home 
Rule was not a vital question. That 
certainly was not the opinion of 1 in 
10, or 1 in 100, of the people of 
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England. They held that the question 
of Home Rule was a vital question, and, 
moreover, that it was one that they 
would never consent to be even inquired 
into. He hoped and believed that the 

eople of England and Scotland were 
just as determined to hold the Three 
Kingdoms together, one and indivisible, 
with one single Parliament, as the people 
of the Northern States of America were 
to hold the Southern and Northern 
States together; and, if necessary, they 
would take the same effectual means to 
insure that result as the Northern States 
took on that occasion. Ireland was a 
ee expression. The Province 
of Ulster was as different from the rest 
of Ireland as Scotland was from Eng- 
land; and he would like to know what 
would become of Ireland if Ulster did 
not form part of it? A great deal had 
been said about Irish absentees. He 
had taken the trouble of looking into 
that question. He had seen in the Li- 
brary the Returns procured at the in- 
stance, he thought, of the hon. Member 
for Westmeath. What was the result of 
the inquiry? So far from nearly every 
Irish proprietor being an absentee, only 
one-fifth of the soil was held by absentee 
proprietors. He was not at all clear that 
there were not as many absentees Scotch 
and English proprietors as Irish. Yet 
they never heard of any complaints, or of 
any threats being made by English or 
Scotch tenants upon the subject of ab- 
sentees. Were the Irish landlords to be 
adscripti gleba—tied to the soil? It was 
an Englishman’s privilege to go where 
and to do what he liked, and it was 
equally the privilege of the Irish. 
Though he might be a resident pro- 
prietor in England, he certainly would 
not be a resident proprietor in Ireland. 
When hon. Members considered the 
little gratitude they received for their 
kindness, and the chance they had 
of assassination, he was only surprised 
that so many resided in the coun- 
try. Now, as to the plan of estab- 
lishing a peasant proprietary in Ire- 
land, he wanted to know how it was that 
very few of the Irish, when they had an 
opportunity of buying the property of 
the landlords under the Bright Clauses 
of the Land Act, took advantage of it? 
A little boy might take a horse to the 
water, but a thousand men could not 
make him drink. He thought it would 
be as difficult to make the Irish tenant 
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farmers buy their land. If the tenant 
farmers were to be assisted in buying 
the property of the landlords, he wanted 
to know what wasto become of thelabour- 
ers? Were they to be cut out, and to 
have no share of the plunder? If it was 
right to assist the tenant farmers to buy 
their land, by all means let the labourers 
have their share of it. What would be 
the consequence? From the year 1821 
to 1841 the population of Ireland had 
increased by 1,500,000; and if they had 
gone on at the same rate of progress, 
Ireland would now have been like a 
human rabbit warren, with a population 
of something like 14,000,000. If we had 
now such difficulty in dealing with the 
distress amongst 5,500,000, what should 
we have done with 14,000,000? The 
Irish were notoriously unthrifty. They 
were bad farmers, and their climate was 
the least favourable to agriculture in the 
world. The land would soon, under the 
desired system, be sub-divided like Swit- 
zerland, where the soil looked very much 
like a chess-board—each small square 
with its proprietor. The population 
would in a short time be doubled or 
trebled, and what would happpen then? 
Famines -were now rare. They would 
then become periodic and chronic. 
Reverting to Sone Rule, although 
about three-fifths of the Irish Members 
were pledged to that principle, some of 
them very reluctantly, the other two- 
fifths repudiated it; and although its 
advocates were the most noisy of their 
countrymen, he was not sure that they 
had the majority of the population be- 
hind them. Moreover opinions must be 
weighed, and not heads counted merely ; 
and he, for one, would put the brains of 
Ulster against those of any two other 
Provinces of Ireland. He rejoiced ex- 
tremely that the Home Rule candidate 
had been defeated at Liverpool, and he 
thought that was the prevailing opinion 
of the people of the country, of Liberals 
as well as of Conservatives; and he said, 
further, that if the policy of their Leader 
was continued he would make certain 
the defeat of their Party at the next 
General Election, and insure the return 
of another Conservative majority. The 
question was one which the country 
would not allow to be tampered with. 
A candidate came forward who disap- 
proved Home Rule, and because a word 
was altered he immediately turned round 
and promised to support an inquiry into 
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it. The alteration of one word might 
seem a very little thing; but ‘‘ Yes” 
might be put for ‘‘No,” and he sup- 
posed that was about the difference in 
this case. During the last half-century 
everything had been done to satisfy the 
Irish without the slightest success. Un- 
til lately they paid no income tax or as- 
sessed taxes, and they had received far 
more than they had a right to in the 
shape of payment for the Constabulary 
and other matters. The grants we made 
to Ireland were enormous. The hon. 
Member for Edinburgh had gone into 
statistics he had moved for and obtained, 
and he had shown that Ireland had been 
most exceptionally and unfairly dealt 
with, to the prejudice of England and 
Scotland. It was impossible to satisfy 
the Irish. His father, as a Member of 
the House, knew Mr. O’Connell well, 
who once said to him—“ Sir George, 
what is the use of the Whigs trying 
to conciliate us, as if we could be con- 
ciliated?’’ Another story of O’Connell’s 
showed the perversity of the Irish cha- 
racter. A man was brought up on a 
charge of murder. O’Connell was his 
counsel, and he said— 

“T produced but one witness in favour of the 
accused ; but that witness would in any other 
country in the world have carried conviction to 
the minds of the jury. That witness was the 
murdered man himself, and yet my client was 
brought in guilty.” 


There was a familiar saying that if 
they wanted to roast an Irishman 
they would always find another Irish- 
man to turn the spit. He (Sir Tolle- 
mache Sinclair) did not care to conceal 
from the Irish his opinion of their coun- 
try, and his opinion had been backed 
up by the course that Parliament had 
pursued. They had refused to allow 
the Irish to have Volunteers, and he 
thought very properly, because very 
soon their arms would be turtied against 
each other, and like the Kilkenny cats, 
they would only leave the tail of one be- 
hind. He utterly disapproved of this 
Home Rule agitation. He believed that 
even the Irish Members had no sort of 
belief in it. The notorious demagogue 
Wilkes said—‘‘I never was a Wilkite.” 
He believed if they could dive into the 
secret hearts of many of the loudest ad- 
vocates of Home Rule, they would be 
found to have no sort of belief in it. 
With reference to the ensuing Election, 
he hoped that both Liberals and Con- 
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servatives would be patriots, and, remem- 
bering that they were Britons, would 
not have recourse to such weapons as 
Home Rule. It ought to be understood 
that the use of the Home Rule weapon 
would be looked upon in the same light 
as would explosive bullets in modern 
warfare. He had nothing to gain or 
lose from the Home Rulers, and he 
took this opportunity of expressing his 
opinion of them. 

Mrz. JOHN GEORGE MacCARTHY 
offered his sincere congratulations to the 
hon. Member who had just sat down on 
having afforded one of the finest argu- 
ments for Home Rule ever addressed to 
any assembly. Dealing with the most 
important question which had ever come 
before this Parliament, the hon. Member 
had not said one word on the subject of 
debate, but had treated the House to a 
series of observations on almost all con- 
ceivable topics, and had not touched on 
any one of them without blundering. 
[Sir Tortemacue Srvcrare said, he had 
touched on the Land Laws.] He could 
allow for the impulsive excitability of 
the hon. Gentleman. That a Gentle- 
man holding his opinions, and having 
so little knowledge of Irish affairs, 
should have a vote upon them, was an 
argument in favour of the contention 
that the present arrangement of legisla- 
tion ought to be most carefully consi- 
dered. Turning to the subject under de- 
bate, he begged to remind the House 
that they were then discussing the 
gravest and most important subject that 
had engaged it attention since this Par- 
liament was called into existence. It 
was, unhappily, no rhetorical exaggera- 
tion, but the calm and measured state- 
ment of the fact, to say that within a few 
hours’ journey of where they sat, thou- 
sands of their fellow-subjects—men in 
the prime of manhood, mothers sur- 
rounded by their little children, and 
maidens in the bloom of their innocent 
beauty—were suffering the pangs of 
hunger. It was greatly to be feared 
that, unless Government took care, they 
would let those people die of starvation, 
or of the diseases which starvation 
brings in its train. He was not guilty 
of the wild injustice of suggesting that 
Government would do this deliberately ; 
but what he did say was—they were 
governing a country they did not know, 
and, in disregarding the advice of its 
Constitutional Representatives, they were 
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incurring a terrible responsibility. In his 
admirable biography of Lord George 
Bentinck, the Prime Minister tells how, 
previous to the Famine of 1847, O’Con- 
nell dragged his tottering limbs to 
that Table and raised his dying voice 
to warn the House that a great ca- 
lamity was approaching, and to point 
out. the measures that would prevent 
its occurrence. The warning was neg- 
lected; the Famine came; the people 
perished in hundreds of thousands ; the 
saddest page in the history of Victoria’s 
reign was written, and the remedies 
which O’Connell suggested are to this 
hour neglected. Surely this was an ex- 
perience worthy of the consideration of 
thoughtful and honourable men. Hitherto 
the House seemed scarcely to have con- 
sidered the subject at all, and he 
lamented the want of interest in the 
question the House had shown. His 
hon. and gallant Friend the junior 
Member for Oork County (Colonel 
Colthurst), in one of the most touch- 
ing speeches he had heard in that 
House, gave an account of what within 
a few days he personally had seen 
of the distress in Skull and other parts 
of his own county. There were not 
10 hon. Members who condescended 
to listen to that statement. His hon. 
and learned Friend the Member for Kil- 
dare (Mr. Meldon), in a singularly lucid 
and well-considered speech, gave the re- 
sults of his experience as an Irish pro- 
prietor, and his reflections as an Irish 
Member, to an audience of three Mem- 
bers. When the House was full it 
seemed only to care for personal contro- 
versy and half-jocular banter. The 
news of the Liverpool election seemed 
the other night to excite hon. Gentle- 
men opposite to a spirit of the most 
tremendous exhilaration, in which the 
slightest joke created bursts of laughter. 
It was very sad that the tale of Irish 
distress, which was awakening sympathy 
all round the world, should, when re- 
lated with simple earnestness by the 
Representatives of the Irish people, be 
told to empty Benches, or disregarded in 
the excitementof some trumpery borough 
election. His hon. and learned Friend 
the Member for Dublin University (Mr. 
Plunket) had been, ashe always was, most 
brilliant, and his sallies had aroused the 
enthusiasm of the House. If most excel- 
lentchaff would supply the place of wheat, 
then the hon. and learned Gentleman 
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would be a benefactor to his people. But 
when roars of merriment were being 
excited in that House-he was thinking 
of the poor people starving at home. He 
would ask leave to lay before the House 
some of the facts of the case; and, first, 
as to the statistics of the potato crop. 
For the three years 1874-6, the total 
produce of the Irish potato crop was 
11,219,274 tons; for the three following 
years, 1877-9, it was only 5,397,455 
tons, the deficiency amounting to 
5,821,819 tons. Sixty shillings per ton 
was a fair average value, and at this 
rate the loss for the last three years 
amounted to £17,465,457, a sum greater 
than a year’s valuation of all the agri- 
cultural land in Ireland. But this was 
not all. In 1859 there were 2,637,500 
acres of cereals; in 1879 there were 
only 1,761,800, showing a decrease of 
nearly 33 per cent for the 20 years. 
Even in the number of milch cows there 
had been a falling off during the same 
period of 250,000. Tosummarize, there 
had been a total falling off in the value 
of Irish crops amounting to over 
£10,000,000 sterling as between the 
years 1878 and 1879. That meant a 
falling off of 30 per cent of the total 
valuation of agriculturalland. Another 
indication was supplied by the Returns 
furnished by the Registrar General ofthe 
bank deposits. In 1876 they amounted 
to £69,906,030; in 1879 they were only 
£66,260,000, showing a falling off of no 
less than £3,646,030. They might also 
trace the same results in the details of 
Trish life. And first as to Poor Law 
relief. Nothing was more characteristic 
of Irish life than the disinclination of the 
people to go into the poorhouse. They 
would often rather die than enter the 
workhouse. Nevertheless, they found that 
in the last week of 1879 there was the 
enormous multitude of 98,151 persons in 
Ireland accepting such relief, being a 
vaster population than that of some 
sovereign States. But, of course, the 
greatest and saddest results are those 
outside the workhouses. Take the 
borough of Mallow. The week before 
last there were 450 families, or more 
than 2,000 men, women, and children, 
in a state of destitution. In the City of 
Cork, facing his own doors, he had seen 
troops of silent, sad, able-bodied men, 
with the look of hunger in their faces, 
standing drearily under the drenching 
rain, and responding to inquiries with 
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the melancholy answer—‘‘ We have no- 
thing to eat, and we have nothing to do.” 
His hon. and gallant Friend the junior 
Member for Cork County had told them 
that a few days ago he found in East and 
West Skull 600 families, representing 
3,000 individuals, on the verge of star- 
vation, without food, without money, 
without credit, and without work. In 
Mill Street 900 families, representing 
4,500 persons, were on the relief books. 
In Drumocollegher, the Correspondent of 
The Cork Herald reports— 


‘That no words can give any idea of the des- 
titution here. Respectable householders who a 
short time since relieved distress, are now 
paupers in turn, and the cry everywhere is hun- 
ger! hunger! hunger !”’ 


But even that was nothing to the destitu- 
tion in the West. Take the account of 
the parish of Carnagh, in Tipperary, 
from the able Correspondent of Zhe Free- 
man’s Journal :— 


‘*With a couple of dozen exceptions, the 
whole teeming populations, 1,814 families, num- 
bering some 6,000 souls, are on the high road to 
death by starvation. Hunger overtakes one- 
third of them or more already. The local re- 
lief committee, presided over by a Protestant 
gentleman of much local usefulness and popu- 
larity, Mr. Hazel, and re-inforced by the Pro- 
testant rector, as well as by the Catholic priests, 
have made house-to-house collections, according 
to which, of 36 families in the townland of 
Loughconiere there are 21 at this moment want- 
ing food, 25 families out of the 57 in Kilsallagh, 
23 families of 28 in Rusheen and Drenagh, 20 
families out of 35 in Alnabrine, 27 families out 
of 29 in Bonroughard, and so on through the 
miserable bead-roll. This is but the beginning. 
The remainder are living upon their seed pota- 
toes. Every day some family is eating their 
last meal of them. Hardly anybody any longer 
enjoyed their meals a day, even of rotten dwarf 
potatoes. Two meals a day are now the average 
allowance. Numbers that I have met squat in 
their hideous cabins around a morsel of live turf 
all day long in order not to awaken the pangs 
of hunger by active exercise, and think them- 
selves happy if the Bohan-a-tighe has been able 
to beg or borrow a few.pounds of Indian meal 
that they may not go supperless to bed. And 
of the patience, the endurance, the self-sacrifice 
of those wretched mothers who stumble over 
miles of sharp-pointed rocks with their bare 
feet to implore that miserable meal for their 
whining children, who carry loads of turf or 
dripping seaweed on their backs for 10. or 15 
miles, like beasts of burden, who alone in those 
little doomed households seem to have heart or 
hope left in them.” 


Unhappily, theré were some whom all 
the power of the Queen’s Majesty and 
all the wealth of the country could not 
save. He would conclude by imploring 
the Government to deal with this great 
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subject in a bold and statesmanlike 
spirit. As to what they had promised, 
he, for one, fully concurred in everything, 
believing it to be most excellent; but he 
believed it to be all inadequate. He 
warned the Government that they did 
not realize the greatness of the distress, 
and that the danger was greater than 
they imagined; and he respectfully 
pointed out that, having undertaken to 
govern a country of which their know- 
ledge must necessarily be more or less 
imperfect, they would incur a terrible 
responsibility if they declined to take 
the advice of the Constitutional Repre- 
sentatives of the Irish people, who spoke 
of what they knew when they said that 
a great calamity was approaching ; that 
the danger was greater and vaster than 
was supposed ; and if it were not boldly 
met the consequences would be terrible 
indeed. By all means let the Govern- 
ment propose to give out-door relief if 
it was grievously wanted; it should 
not be delayed one day. By all means 
let them endeavour to promote, as far as 
possible, reproductive works. They had 
done something in that direction let 
them continue todo so. He had endea- 
voured to help them, and he believed 
that on his recommendation some exten- 
sive public works were in progress. But 
when the time for husbandry had passed 
the real difficulty commenced ; and he 
suggested that the Government should 
be prepared with great public works, 
such as the reclamation of land and 
arterial drainage, which were works that 
Sir Robert Peel said nothing but Im- 
perial resources could accomplish. The 
fishery question was also well worthy of 
attention, for it would be most desirable 
to supplement the bad harvest of the 
land by the rich harvest of the sea. In 
his own county, all along the coast there 
were great public works, both affording 
employment and conferring great benefit 
on the community. Let the Government 
take up the question of great public 
works in a truly statesmanlike spirit, and 
thus possibly they might avert the great 
danger threatening Ireland, and prevent 
another dark and dreary page being 
written in the history of Queen Victoria’s 
reign. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE agreed with 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer that two distinct sub- 
jects which ought to have been kept 
separate had been confused one with the 
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other in the course of the debate— 
namely, the question of the immediate 
distress and the question of land tenure 
—and he was of opinion that it would 
be more convenient to discuss the latter 
question on some future occasion. With 
regard to the first question, he was not 
inclined to join in so strong a measure 
as a Vote of Censure upon the Govern- 
ment, a step which the evidence before 
the House hardly justified, as it had not 
yet been shown that the arrangements 
proposed by the Government were in- 
adequate or had failed, or that they had 
neglected their duty up to the present. 
With saps to the future, however, the 
responsibility rested with the Govern- 
ment; and he, for one, would not be 
willing to relieve them of it. He thought 
the Papers showed that in some respects 
already the arrangements of the Go- 
vernment had not been productive of 
the results anticipated. He found, for 
instance, that the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland, writing 
to the Treasury on January 10, and re- 
ferring to a previous letter, dated No- 
vember 22, stated that the arrangements 
made then had not been sufficient to 
meet the emergencies of the case. Upon 
the showing of the Government them- 
selves, therefore, six weeks had elapsed 
during which practically nothing had 
been done. They had yet to know what 
would be the result of the arrangements 
made on January 10; and, as no opi- 
nion could at present be formed as to 
the result, he should refrain from sup- 
porting the Amendment before the 
House. He desired to point out to the 
House that the statement of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer on Friday dis- 
closed a much more serious state of 
things than they had up till then any 
idea of, for he said that the Registrar 
General’s Report upon the harvest 
showed that there was a deficiency for 
the whole of Ireland of no less than 
one-third, or £10,000,000. But this 
was not the worst of the case, because 
the distress had practically fallen on 
about one-third of the area of Ireland, 
so that the loss of that sum had been 
incurred by but a small part of the coun- 
try. Therefore, enormous as those losses 
were, so must their pressure be the 
greater, confined, as they were, within 
a certain specified area. He presumed 
also that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
in this estimate did not take into account 
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the loss consequent upon the failure of 
the peat harvest, nor that due to the 
want of work in England and Scotland. 
About 30,000 labourers: from the West 
and South of Ireland made their way 
every year into the two countries, re- 
turning to Ireland at the end of the 
season with from £8 to £10 earned; 
but this year, in consequence of the late- 
ness and badness of the harvest, they 
had carried nothing back to their homes, 
acircumstance to which the fact was, in 
great measure, due that the present dis- 
tress had fallen so heavily on the small 
cottier class. In this way a sum of about 
£250,000 had been kept out of the 
pockets of the poorer classes of the 
country. It was certain, then, that from 
an early date in the autumn the tenants 
in the West of Ireland must have been 
fully aware of their condition, and must 
have known that they could not get 
through the year without assistance from 
the workhouse, and that such assistance 
would be absolutely refused, if they did 
not give up possession of their land. 
While the organs of public opinion in 
England were telling the people of this 
country so late as a month ago that there 
was no distress in Ireland, and that if 
any did exist it was much exaggerated, 
the Papers now showed that the Go- 
vernment were likewise in total igno- 
rance of the state of Ireland until the 28th 
of October, when they receivedinformation 
from the Local Government Board. He 
would now ask the House to consider 
with him the state of the Irish Poor 
Law. Init there was a statutory pro- 
hibition refusing out-door relief to any 
holder of land of the extent of a quar- 
ter of an acre. This rule he considered 
a very harsh and cruel one in times of 
great distress, and it should be borne in 
mind that the Local Government Board 
in Dublin had no power to issue orders 
dispensing with its application. The 
English law on the subject was much 
more favourable to the class for whom 
these laws were intended, because the 
Local Government Board could at any 
moment dispense with any regulation 
as to out-door relief. As late as the 
14th November the Government had 
determined to maintain this prohibi- 
tion. On that date the Chief Secretary 


for Ireland, writing to the Secretary 
to the Treasury, said the Lord Lieu- 
tenant considered that gratuitous dis- 
tribution to the able-bodied popu- 
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lation would be productive of serious 
injuries. In consequence of this opi- 
nion, a Circular was issued to the Guar- 
dians, calling upon them to be prepared 
for an extra pressure, and they were to 
have their wards ‘‘ thoroughly cleansed 
and whitewashed!’’ Even, then, so 
late as the 14th of November, the people 
of Ireland were informed that there 
would be no relaxation of the law, and 
that they would be driven into the work- 
houses for relief. Since then the 
House had been informed by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer that before the 
meeting of Parliament the Government 
had determined to relax the restriction. 
But why was that intention not indicated 
at an earlierdate? It would have given 
some measure of relief and assurance to 
the public mind that the Government 
were aware, in reality, of the extent of 
the evil, and knew well what were the 
remedies best adapted for meeting it. 
It appeared to him that at a very early 
period in the distress the Government 
ought to have relieved the minds of the 
people of Ireland by informing them 
that out-door relief would be dispensed 
where it was found to be necessary ; for, 
whatever might be the merit of the pro- 
hibition in ordinary times, there could 
be no doubt that it operated with great 
harshness in a time of emergency such 
as the present, and those poor people 
who were severely visited os the dis- 
tress which prevailed ought, he thought, 
to be enabled to receive relief without 
giving up their land and homes. Look- 
ing at the position of those tenants from 
another point of view, he wished to point 
out that, under one of the clauses of the 
Irish Land Act, the non-payment of rent 
constituted an absolute bar to compensa- 
tion on ejectment which, in ordinary 
times, they would be entitled to, and 
that that too, which might be a very 
wise provision in a general way, 
served to bear very heavily during a 
period of scarcity, when it was almost 
impossible for the tenant to pay his rent. 
The position in which the tenant was 
thus placed appeared to him to be a 
most serious one. On the one hand, he 
could not obtain relief without entering 
the workhouse ; on the other hand, if to 
save himself from starvation he did not 
pay rent, he was liable to ejectment 
without compensation. The position 
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thinking might, to a great extent, 
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have led to the agitation which com- 
menced in the early part of the au- 
tumn. The Government could, in his 
opinion, have done a great deal to alle- 
viate the state of alarm. and terror 
which then existed. It was, he main- 
tained, somewhat discreditable to the 
officials in Dublin that they were not 
able to anticipate at the time the pro- 
bable extent of the impending crisis. 
But even in the absence of information 
from the Local Government Board in 
Ireland the Government might have 
acted on general information, and might 
have foreseen that famine was about to 
spread over a large portion of that coun- 
try. In England there was a very bad 
harvest, but the Government seemed to 
be alive to the state of things here as 
early as September; for the Prime 
Minister, speaking at Aylesbury on the 
15th of that month, described at length 
the unfortunate circumstances of the 
country, and he made an appeal to the 
landlords present and throughout the 
country generally to the effect that, 
looking to the very serious state of the 
harvest, it was absolutely essential that 
rents should be reduced. His Lordship’s 
words were these— 

“‘T say that I believe the landlords of Eng- 
land are prepared to do their duty on this occa- 
sion; but what I want to impress upon those 
who are present and those who are not present 
in this hall is, that it is of vital importance that 
they should thoroughly comprehend the state 
of things.’’ 


He went on to say that a 10 per cent 
reduction might, in some cases, be a very 
agreeable Christmas-box if it came in 
time, but that he knew of many cases 
in which such a reduction would be 
utterly insufficient to meet the circum- 
stances. Now, he (Mr. Shaw Lefevre) 
should like to know why some action of 
that kind had not been taken with re- 
spect to Ireland, seeing that the Earl of 
Beaconsfield’s remarks applied only to 
Ireland? He could not but think that if 
in September the Lord Lieutenant orsome 
responsible Minister of the Crown had 
used language of a similar kind with re- 
gard to Ireland to that which the noble 
Earl (the Earl of Beaconsfield) had em- 
_ in reference to England, it would 

ave been a great relief to the minds of 
many of the smaller tenants in the West 
and South of Ireland, and might have 
prevented a great deal of the agitation 
that had taken place. The Irish people 
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might also have been re-assured in a great 
measure if something had been said on 
the question of land tenure. He had 
last Session moved a Resolution on that 
subject, which pledged the Government 
and the House, in the strongest lan- 
guage, to legislate without delay in such 
a manner as to afford a considerable 
number of tenants in Ireland the oppor- 
tunity of becoming the owners of their 
holdings by purchase, in cases where 
those estates ,were sold in the Landed 
Estates Court. That Resolution was 

assed as early as the month of May; 

ut nothing was done by the Govern- 
ment during the remainder of the Ses- 
sion, and during the Recess nearly every 
Minister who had spoken had taken the 
opportunity of discouraging any idea 
that it would be acted upon. The noble 
Earl (the Earl of Beaconsfield), in the 
speech at Aylesbury, denounced a pea- 
sant proprietary, and enlarged upon 
his theory of the three profits and the 
absolute necessity for there being three 
classes to divide betweeen them the 
three profits. The noble Duke (the 
Duke of Richmond and Gordon) at 
Chichester, the noble Marquess (the Mar- 
quess of Salisbury) at Hertford, and the 
right hon. Gentleman the First Lord of 
the Admiralty at Westminster, had all 
condemned the whole scheme of peasant 
proprietorship, the last-named saying he 
would never support it, as he believed it 
to be only asham. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
had opened his mouth on more than one 
occasion, and had expressed his disap- 
proval of it. Therefore, it was only na- 
tural that the people of Ireland should 
come to the conclusion that they had no- 
thing to expect from the Government on 
the question of land tenure. He (Mr. 
Shaw Lefevre) judged that the Govern- 
ment did not intend to propose any mea- 
sure on the subject during the Session. 
If he were right in that opinion, he gave 
Notice that he would take an early op- 
portunity of bringing the subject before 
the House. He might, however, remark 
that the Chief Secretary for Ireland was 
entirely mistaken in supposing, as he said 
on Friday last, that the scheme of pea- 
sant proprietorship was put forward as a 
remedy for the existing distress. Nobody 
had ever propounded so foolish a doc- 
trine. All that had been advocated in 
that direction was that, if property in 
Ireland were more distributed, and there 
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were a larger number of small owner- 
ships, there would be greater stability, 
greater incentives to industry would 
be held out, and that in future the 
people would be in a_ better posi- 
tion to encounter a period of famine. 
He wished, in the next place, to say a 
few words on what had fallen from his 
hon. and learned Friend the Member for 
the University of Dublin (Mr. Plunket 

on Friday night. His hon. and learne 

Friend had given the House some very 
interesting details of a property, inha- 
bited by a class of very small tenants, 
of whom the hon. Baronet the senior 
Member for Dublin (Sir Arthur Guinness) 
was the landlord. His hon. and learned 
Friend spoke of the very generous con- 
duct of the landlord to those tenants, and 
asked whether it could be believed that 
they would be better off as peasant pro- 
prietors than as living under such a land- 
lord. Well, if all Irish landlords were of 
the character of the hon. Baronet in 
question, he thought they would hear 
very little of discontent in Ireland; but, 
unfortunately, they could not conclude 
that that was so. If they were to judge 
by the evidence given before the Com- 
mittee of two years ago, there were 
many Irish landlords of a totally differ- 
ent character, and among them were 
those smaller proprietors who had pur- 
chased their estates in the Landed 
Estates Court. Judge Flanagan, who 
was at the head of that Court, gave evi- 
dence to the effect that those landlords 
were among the most exacting to be 
found in the country, and between that 
class and such landlords as his hon. and 
learned Friend had spoken of there was 
every variety, and many of them, so far 
as Ireland was concerned, were conspicu- 
ous by their absence. He was himself well 
acquainted with the class of tenants to 
which his hon. and learned Friend had 
alluded, having lived among them in 
some of the wildest parts of Mayo; ard 
he could say that they were not a sample 
of the whole tenantry of Ireland. They 
were @ numerous, but they were also 
an exceptional class; they were not, 
he admitted, the class among whom 
ownership would spread most readily 
or easily; and he remembered that 
in the Committee his hon. and learned 
Friend was in favour of giving such 
tenants perpetuity grants as an alterna- 
tive for any scheme for making them 
peasant proprietors, and carried a pro- 
position to that effect. He wished to 
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take that, the earliest opportunity he 
had had of speaking since the Recess, 
of saying he had no sympathy with 
those who advocated the expropriation 
of landlords. No proposition of that 
kind, or to that extent, had come before 
the Committee two years ago. Still less 
could he sympathize with those who 
made a boast that by their agitation 
they had so reduced the value of pro- 
perty as to make easier the carrying 
out of a scheme of peasant proprietary. 
With such a view he could have no 
sympathy. He thought it a dishonest 
one, and one not likely to further the 
object in behalf of which it was put for- 
ward. They could only proceed in a 
desirable direction by a full recognition 
of the rights of property ; and he, for 
one, had always advocated that full re- 
cognition. As he had said, he could 
not sympathize with the views expressed 
in favour either of the expropriation of 
landlords or of the compulsory reduction 
of rents. He felt that if Her Majesty’s 
Government were determined not to 
propose a measure on the subject of 
land tenure in Ireland this Session, he 
should have great difficulty in forcing 
them to doso. In his action during the 
sitting of the Committee two years ago, 
and in proposing and carrying the Re- 
solution of last yeur, he had brought 
the horse to water, but he could not 
make it drink. If the Government 
declined to take further action in the 
matter he did not see how they could 
be forced to do so. He might, how- 
ever, be allowed to suggest to Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government that, as he could 
not make them bring in a Bill upon the 
subject of the Land Laws of Ireland, an 
inquiry into the distress existing in Ire- 
land and its cause, and how it could 
best be averted in future, might with 
advantage be separated from the inquiry 
into agricultural depression in England. 
The Royal Commissioners had hardly as 
yet commenced their operations. They 
had appointed Assistant Commissioners, 
who were instituting inquiries ; but they 
had hardly as yet met themselves for 
the transaction of business. When they 
did they would certainly have as much 
on their hands as they could get through 
without undertaking the case of Ireland. 
The Irish case was totally different, 
and he trusted Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment would consider his suggestion that 
a separate Royal Commission should be 
‘ appointed to inquire into it. If his re- 
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quest were granted, the Commission 
could inquire whether the Resolution | 
assed last Session by the House of 
Jommons could be carried out. His| 
right hon. Friend the Member for Brad- 
ford (Mr. W. E. Forster) had asked who 
was the Oabinet Minister responsible 
for Irish Business, and the First Lord 
of the Admiralty had replied that the 
whole Cabinet were responsible. That, 
however, could not well be. What was 
everyone’s business was nobody’s busi- 
ness, and they remembered that in for- 
mer days the Home Secretary was the 
Minister charged with responsibility for 
Irish Business. As, however, the pre- 
sent Home Secretary never took part in 
Irish debates, he supposed they might as- 
sume that he was not now the responsible 
Minister of those affairs. He hoped 
they would hear before the debate closed 
from some Member of the Government 
who was the special Minister that in the 
present Cabinet was so responsible. 
Sm GEORGE BOWYER wished to 
state his reasons for opposing the 
Amendment. An hon. Member had 
complained that Ireland was made the 
battle-field of Party. But who had 
made it the battle-field of Party but the 
agitators who disturbed it? One great 
cause of distress in Ireland was the 
want of capital there. There was an 
enormous amount of land which capital 
would make beaming with prosperity ; 
but capital was a sensitive thing, it 
wanted peace and tranquillity, the secu- 
rity of life and property, and these 
things could not be obtained in Ireland 
so long as agitation prevailed. The 
consequence was, no one would invest 
money in that country. He did not 
wish to be misunderstood. He did not 
say that some of the agitators had not 
honourable objects in view; that they 
had not before them the good of the 
country; but he maintained that history 
showed they were grievously mistaken. 
The Resolution was somewhat inco- 
herent, and in some parts it was not in- 
telligible. He could not vote for it. 
It declared that the Government had 
failed to take adequate steps for meet- 
ing the distress ; but he could not concur 
in this view when he saw the Papers 
which had been laid before the House. 
There might, no doubt, be a difference 
of opinion as to the action of the Go- 
vernment; but they must allow to every 
Government a certain margin. The 
Government acted under its responsi- 
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bility to Parliament, and unless they 
had the information which the Govern- 
ment had they must not condemn it un- 
heard. He believed the Government 
had done the best it could in the past, 
and had taken every measure to meet 
the distress which prudently could be 
taken in the circumstances by prudent 
and viligant men. So far from there 
having been any apathy on their part 
in the matter, they had stretched a point 
and actually transgressed the law in 
order that the sufferers might be taken 
care of, having to ask Parliament to pass 
a Bill of Indemnity. What was the 
use, he would remind hon. Members, of 
harrowing the feelings of the House 
with the sufferings‘of the people ? What 
they ought to do was to suggest a 
remedy. The Resolution dealt with the 
tenure of land. Small tenancies, he 
held, should come naturally, and not as 
the result of legislation. A man might 
accumulate money to the amount of 
millions; was there any reason why he 
should not increase his holding of land ? 
The misfortune was that those who 
talked most about the Land Laws of Eng- 
land, especially the Laws of Entail and 
Settlement, had betrayed their ignorance 
of the subject. The right hon. Member 
for Greenwich and the right hon, Mem- 
ber for Birmingham had never spoken 
upon them without showing, generally, 
a practical ignorance which might be 
corrected in the chamber of a convey- 
ancer or the office of a solicitor. He 
was far from saying that the Land Laws 
of Ireland might not be susceptible of 
improvement; but still that must be done 
with caution, for they were based on the 
same fundamental principles as the law 
of landlord and tenant in England and 
all civilized countries. That was to say, 
the land was let to the tenant under con- 
tract to cultivate it and to pay rent, and, 
as a rule, there was fixity of tenure. 
Nothing so monstrous as wholesale 
eviction could practically occur. The 
landlord could not now, as formerly, get 
the tenant to make improvements and 
then turn him out, if he would not pay 
higher rent. The eviction of improv- 
ing tenants was rendered difficult, if not 
impossible, by the obligation to pay the 
value of their improvements. In that 
respect the law gave a better remedy to 
the tenant in Ireland than to the tenant 
in England. Land laws must be based 
on the same principles in all civilized 
countries, and they must be consonant 
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with the laws on which all society de- 
pended. If the tenant was not to pay 
the rent which he was able to pay, the 
principle would be found capable of 
general application, and if he was yet 
to continue to hold his land the debtor 
would repudiate his obligations, and 
society would be overturned. He hoped 
the people of Ireland would see before 
it was too late the danger to which they 
were exposed in ignoring the principle 
of contract between man and man, and 
would recognize the maintenance of that 
principle as essential to their individual 
and collective prosperity. 

Mr. SYNAN said, that his hon. and 
learned Friend opposite (Sir George 
Bowyer) said that if a man could pay 
his rent and did not he was guilty of 
an offence against society, and he agreed 
with him ; but what if a man was not 
able to pay, and then was put out of his 
farm? In that case his ejection might 
bea great wrong. In this case ‘ your ‘ if’ 
isa great peacemaker.” His hon. and 
learned Friend had, no doubt, had good 
reason for taking the views he did ; and 
he voted for the Government on every 
question, whether Irishor otherwise, and 
seemed to have abandoned Home Rule 
for reasons best known to himself. The 
difficulty the Irish Members were in 
was that they were opposed not only by 
the Government, but by the front Op- 
position Bench, and the hon. and learned 
Member, who was equal to a bench him- 
self. The Opposition, were, however, 
suffering under two misapprehensions. 
First, they misunderstood the Amend- 
ment itself, and, secondly, its object. 
The Amendment did not say that the 
Government did not take steps to pre- 
vent the famine. It did no such thing ; 
but what it said was that the Govern- 
ment, although they had timely infor- 
mation and warning, had not taken ade- 
quate steps to meet promptly and effi- 
caciously the severe distress existing and 
increasing in Ireland. What it alleged 
against the Government was culpable 
laches, after notice had been given them 
from time to time. When did the Irish 
Local Government Board know the state 
of distress which existed in Ireland? It 
was not famine yet ; but it might lead to 
famine in 1881 or 1882, through the in- 
action and inactivity of the Government. 
Why, Her Majesty’s Ministers had 
wasted time, and he defied any Member 
on the Treasury Bench to get up and say 
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thatthey had done all that could possibly 
be done. On the 5th of September the 
Local Government Board of Ireland 
knew that the rates in several Unions 
in Ireland were 4s. 5d. in the pound, 
and that the paupers receiving out-door 
relief had increased to 7,515, or 11:2 
per cent of the pauper population of the 
country. It was not until the 28th of 
October, however, that they took any 
step, and all they did then was to inform 
the Government that the potato crop, 
the staple food-crop of the people, was 
not more than one-half its ordinary 
quantity—an estimate which had since 
proved excessive. The Government 
then had before them Dr. Hancock’s 
statistics,"°and knew what would be the 
result of that communication. Thecon- 
sequence was, wages were not forth- 
coming, and food and fuel ran out. The 
next step taken was on the 14th of No- 
vember, when the Irish Government 
told the English Government that the 
landlords could do nothing, as they were 
not getting their rents; and what was 
the action of the English Government 
upon that? The answer was given that 
Parliament alone could act. In other 
words, they were not alive to the 
necessities of the case. What was the 
next step taken? On the 22nd of No- 
vember the Irish Board of Works gave, 
through their Secretary, the terms on 
which loans would be made to the land- 
lords. How long did it take after an 
application before the first instalment 
could be received? Four, five, six, or 
even eight weeks. On the 10th of 
January the Irish Government com- 
plained that the landlords would not 
take any loans under the Circular of 
the 22nd of November. On the 12th of 
January the Treasury resolved to issue 
a new Circular offering more favourable 
terms under which loans were to be 
made. It was true that £200,000 had 
been applied for under the terms of the 
new Circular; but the time between the 
22nd of November and the 12th of Janu- 
ary was lost. If the people in the dis- 
tressed districts had been employed 
during that time, their wages would 
have enabled them to save seed for this 
year’s sowing, and there would have 
been no need to bring in a Bill to supply 
them with seed. But the Government 
were waiting to see what private charity 
would do. Two funds were started— 
the Duchess of Marlborough’s Fund and 
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the Mansion House Fund—and between 
both about £60,000 had been collected 
and £30,000 distributed. Was it pos- 
sible that a Government like that of 
England was waiting to see what private 
charity would do, and was allowing the 
begging-box to be sent to Australia and 
America to save the great and wealthy 
English Treasury? No doubt they had 
been: spending money in wars, and he 
was surprised they did not send the 
begging-box to South Africa to see how 
much of the £6,000,000 they could get 
there. The first bad effect of the in- 
action of the Government, therefore, 
was that the people remained for two 
months unemployed, and were obliged 
to live on seed that was necessary for 
future crops. It was, therefore, in- 
activity, not crime, that was charged 
against the Government. The next 
thing alleged in the Amendment was 
that in the Speech from the Throne, 
which disclosed the policy of the Go- 
vernment, there was no measure recom- 
mended for the prevention of future 
famines in Ireland. No proposal was 
made to avert future famines, and he 
was surprised to find that neither of the 
front Benches had a permanent remedy 
to apply. It was the duty of the Go- 
vernment in a case like this, when the 
distress at present felt might so extend 
that in six months it might reach the 
dimensions of a famine, to say what 
measures they were prepared to take by 
way of permanent remedy. He could 
understand it if the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer said that as this was the 
seventh Session, and they might dissolve 
in a month or two, no important mea- 
sure could be introduced. But what the 
right hon. Gentleman said was that the 
question of a permanent remedy was 
beside the question before the House, 
which was how the present distress was 
to be relieved. Did the Government 
wish to provoke the Irish Party by their 
inaction, and, if not, why did they not 
propose to legislate on the question in a 
permanent manner? The truth was, 
they were there for electioneering pur- 
poses, and not for legislating, and that 
was the only construction that could be 
placed upon their conduct. The whole 
question ought to have been dealt with 
long since. In one century Spenser, in 
another Temple, had told of old Irish 
famines, and yet in our times famines 
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quency and severity. Whether the re- 
port was true or false, it was said that 
there had been three deaths from famine 
at Parsonstown in King’s County,another 
in county Cork, and another in Mayo. He 
could not vouch for the facts; but they 
had been asserted in the public journals. 
In any case, the miserable condition of 
the people could not be denied; and he 
asked whether the House was satisfied 
that the Government had done its duty ? 
It would be necessary to go to the root 
of the matter, otherwise Relief Bills 
and Seed Potato Bills would be utterly 
useless. Looking at the unhappy facts 
of the case, he could not help thinking the 
proposals of the Government thoroughly 
inadequate ; and they would only tend, 
as did the proposals at the time of the 
last famine, to demoralize the Irish 
people. It was not politic to employ 
men as suggested by the Government 
proposal upon public works during the 
spring, when they should be engaged 
upon agricultural pursuits. It was pro- 
posed by the Government to limit the 
obtaining of loans to February 28, 
which would have the very effect which 
should be prevented. Money was to be 
lent to landlords of whom it was well 
known that very few were willing to 
encumber their estates further by bor- 
rowing, and the scheme for the con- 
struction of great public works was in 
another way equally objectionable. He 
should be surprised if that plan received 
the assent of the House, though the un- 
certain sound given forth from the front 
Opposition Benches made it difficult for 
him to know what to expect. The Go- 
vernment, who had opposed the disestab- 
lishment of the Irish Church, had even 
proposed to lay its hands upon the funds 
so realized, instead of upon the Imperial 
Treasury, to relieve the present distress ; 
but he (Mr. Synan) would not allow 
the Government to throw unproductive 
works on that fund if he could help 
it. The proposal of the Government 
would not either, he hoped, be accepted 
by the Opposition Benches, and he called 
upon the noble Lord the Leader of the 
Opposition to state his opinion on the 
subject. In the case of the Lancashire 
Cotton Famine the money was given out 
of the Treasury, and why should the 
Irish people be dealt with in a different 
manner? He trusted the Irish Mem- 
bers would prevent the Government 
from laying their hands upon the Sur- 
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plus Fund, which was already appro- 
priated to other purposes, and which, 
moreover, was not equal to provide for 
a great emergency like the present. In 
France and in Austria the distress of the 
peasantry was met by grants from the 
Imperial Treasury, and he now appealed 
to the Government to adopt the same 
course towards the Ne 8 of Ireland. 
It was not alone at the famine they had 
to look, but at the policy of centuries, 
that had made these calamities chronic, 
and the remedy must not be through 
temporary shifts, such as were contained 
in the Bill on the Table of the House, 
which but— 


“ Skin and film the ulcerous place, 
Whilst rank corruption mining all within, 
Infects unseen.” 


Mr. O’CLERY said, he must earnestly 
support the Vote of Censure on the 
Government for its inaction in face of 
the prevailing distress in Ireland, which 
was greatly to be deplored. Distress 
and famine were chronic in Ireland 
under Englishrule. If there never had 
been a precedent for the present distress 
the inaction would be criminal in itself; 
but having regard to the terrible dis- 
aster of 1846, 1847, and 1848, their inac- 
tion, possibly in the future leading to 
consequences as grave as in that period, 
was criminal in the extreme. It was a 
warning which came home to them with 
particular interest, for then, as now, 
precautions were to be taken; but time 
was frittered away, and nothing was 
done. With an Irish Parliament in 
power things would have been ordered 
differently ; but the alien Administra- 
tion of the day had no interest in saving 
the lives of the Irish people. Irish in- 
terests, whenever they conflicted with 
English interests, were disregarded. The 
repeal of the Corn Laws, generally looked 
upon as a beneficent measure, really 
struck a great blow at Irish prosperity, 
depreciating, as it did, the agricultural 
produce, of which her wealth was almost 
entirely composed. It might have been 
thought that the Whigs would at that 
time have brought before Parliament a 
Bill to produce a result which the Houses 
of Parliament and the country desired ; 
but they did nothing of the kind—they 
simply passed an Act relating to va- 
grancy, which drove the Irish people to 
England, the steamboat companies mak- 
ing charges for passage which were al- 
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most prohibitory. He(Mr.O’Clery) would 
state fearlessly the history of thattimeand 
what it costIreland. The potato blight, 
which led to what was known as the 
Famine, commenced in 1845; and during 
the six years which followed, according 
to Government statistics, 1,029,552 of 
the people died on the soil of Ireland of 
famine and pestilence. There emigrated 
to America in that period 1,180,449 
people, and of these 17 per cent— 
200,668—died within 12 months after 
leaving Ireland from diseases directly 
traceable to the famine, so that there 
was a total slaughter of 1,230,220 of 
the Irish race. In a word, one person 
out of every seven of the entire popula- 
tion of the Island died from that cause 
alone. This was a lesson for every 
English Government, no matter whether 
it were Whig or Tory, to take to heart. 
If a famine such as that of 1846-7 in Ire- 
land had occurred in England, would 
there not have been a great outcry if the 
Government had not taken steps to re- 
lieve it? In that time there was potato 
blight in many countries of Europe; 
but it was only in Ireland people died 
in consequence. In Belgium and in 
Portugal the ports were closed against 
the exportations of goods, and no one 
was allowed to starve. Why? Because 
the Belgian and Portuguese Govern- 
ments were legislating for their own 
people. It was unfortunate that the 
exigencies of a great Empire had to be 
considered rather than the wants of a 
starving people. What excuse had the 
Government for not raising money dur- 
ing the Recess in order to avert the 
miseries that had fallen upon Irish men 
and Irish women; for had not the 
British Government raised millions with- 
out the consent of Parliament for other 
purposes? It was useless to talk of pre- 
serving the integrity of the Enipire when 
the Government showed itself so in- 
different to the necessities of one part of 
it. The recent action of the French and 
Prussian Governments in averting dis- 
tress from their people put the English 
Government to shame. In 1846, Sir 
Robert Peel pursued the same course 
that was now followed by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. He made “ inquiries”’ 
and took precautions, and his Whig 
successor, Lord John Russell, in 1847, 
also made ‘‘inquiries;” but, as they 
found now, they allowed the people to 
die. They instituted measures to pro- 
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tect life; but those measures were gallows 
and gibbets for the people. It was not 
without deep pain he found himself, as an 
Irish Representative, pleading before that 
Parliament for the lives of his fellow- 
countrymen. It seemed as if there was 
nothing for an Irish Representative to 
do but to entreat the Government from 
year to year to permit Irish people to 
live. Eighty years ago aslanl: usurped 
the government of Ireland, and since 
then Ireland had suffered more through 
the operation of laws framed in that 
House than any country in Europe by 
the most devastating war. Famine was 
almost chronic in a land which exported 
more food than would support double 
her population. The population now 
was little more than it was at the begin- 
ning of the century ; they had sustained 
a loss of human life by famine already 
unparalleled in the world’s history. And 
why? Because they had been robbed 
of the control of their resources as a 
nation. The beef, the mutton, and the 
bacon were allowed to leave the ports of 
Treland instead of being retained within 
its borders. Some months ago, at a 
great meeting in Tipperary, he stated 
his solemn conviction that Ireland was 
in danger—that her people would soon 
be face to face with famine. Public men 
of all shades of opinion had pronounced 
on the gravity of the impending crisis. 
The hierarchy of Ireland had solemnly 
urged the necessity of prompt and 
vigorous action. From end to end 
of the country came warnings to the 
authorities. What was done? The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had told 
the House that night that he had caused 
inquiries to be made into the state of the 
different districts, and that he was ina 
position to send orders to Ireland; but 
it appeared to him that the British Go- 
vernment were determined to allow them 
- to drain the cup of misery to the dregs 
as long as life would last. It was an 
insult to the Irish people in such cir- 
cumstances, and an attempt to degrade 
and humiliate and pauperize them, to 
send round hacks and place begging 
boxes in the streets to ask for alms for 
the starving Irish, What a mockery 
of people in their agony! What a crime 
against a race virtually entering the 
valley of the shadow of death! It seemed 
there was no end to those inquiries ; the 
Government and the authoritiesin Dublin 
Castle were to be kept informed from 
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week to week. Was it merely to see 
how long the Celts could remain in the 
land before it could be said of them 
again that they were gone with a venge- 
ance? That was the course of alien rule 
overacountry. It would be the same 
with England herself, if she were sub- 
jected to some Continental Power whose 
Government would appropriate her re- 
sources and disregard the lives of her 
people. But he should probably be told 
that a grant of public money could not 
be made without the consent of Parlia- 
ment. Hisanswer was thattwo years ago 
£4,000,000 sterling were raised on the 
faith of the Government for the purchase 
of the Suez Canal Shares. The Govern- 
ment saw no difficulty in finding money 
then. Were the lives of a people of more 
importance than a stock-jobbing trans- 
action of that kind? But they could 
have obtained the sanction of Parliament 
had they desired it. There was ample 
notice of the danger before the close of 
last Session ; and even if there had not 
been at that time, there was sufficient 
reason for the convocation of Parliament 
in October or November. In 1847, 
Lord George Bentinck proposed that 
£20,000,000 should be spent in mak- 
ing railways in Ireland. That would 
have made her, as it were, a na- 
tion again. Successive Governments 
had never been slow to pass measures 
for the protection of life in Ireland ; but 
they invariably took the shape of mea- 
sures of coercion and for the suspension 
of the Habeas Corpus Act. But when 
the lives of the people were at stake 
they, forsooth, saw no reason “‘ to depart 
from the ordinary procedure.’”’ Now, let 
them not pauperize or demoralize the 
people. Let them devote the greater 
portion of this money to be voted to giv- 
ing the small tenants and small holders 
employment on their own farms. Let 
them be secured the seed for next year’s 
crop; let them set to work to improve 
by wages paid regularly their wretched 
cabins, unfit for human tenements. Let 
that be done, and the people would be 
saved ; but if it was not done, the respon- 
sibility attaching to the Government in 
face of past disasters would be awful, and 
their inaction infamous to all time. 

Mr. GRAY, having been chairman 
of the principal committee in Ireland 
for the relief of the present distress— 
the Dublin Mansion House Committee, 
which he called the principal committee 
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in the sense of its having been intrusted 
with more subscriptions than any other 
and of its being more representative, 
wished to make a few observations. 
Some doubt having been thrown upon 
the universality of the distress, he 
thought it right to say that, in his 
opinion, no exaggeration had been used 
with regard to the character of the 
distress now prevalent in Ireland. His 
impression, from the debates during the 
last two nights, was that Englishmen 
scarcely realized the character of that 
distress ; that they did not realize it at 
all until the letter of the Duchess of 
Marlborough appeared some weeks ago. 
He was bound to say that that letter 
deserved the deepest gratitude from all 
classes in Ireland; and he could cer- 
tainly add, as one having some know- 
ledge of the subject, that he was con- 
vinced that the belief of nearly all Irish- 
men, and certainly of those conversant 
with the subject, was that her Grace 
had only one object in view when she 
initiated the charitable fund, and that 
she acted upon a charitable motive. He 
was not going to say there had not been 
mistakes in its distribution. Perhaps 
there had been mistakes in the distribu- 
tion of that fund, as there had been in 
the distribution of other funds; but he 
believed that the initiation of the fund 
was good, and that it was honestly and 
impartially administered. Now, as to 
the amount of distress in Ireland. The 
Dublin Mansion House Fund was insti- 
tuted five weeks ago. It had not been 
really more than four weeks in active 
operation. It was now in connection 
with 500 committees, centred in all 
parts of Ireland. It was a mistake to 
say that the distress was confined to the 
South and West of Ireland. It was 
spread over all the country. It did not 
approach the distress of 1847, nor did 
he say that it was universal ; but it was 
general in the sense of being spread 
over the entire country, and but for the 
application of private charitable funds 
there would already have been hundreds 
of deaths from starvation. The Dublin 
Mansion House Committee had received 
abundant testimony from representative 
men of all political and religious creeds, 
not that the peasantry were about to 


die of starvation, not that if the Go- 
vernment did not take prompt steps 
they would die, but that they were 
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one meal a-day, and they could no 
longer get credit for that. Take the 
committee of which he had most know- 
ledge. They had received about £50,000, 
and had spent about £24,000 exclusively 
in the purchase of food ; and in the re- 

orts which had been received from the 
ocal committees they had the informa- 
tion that the food had been exclusively 
Indian meal, and that they gave one 
meal of it to each family per diem. 
Such was the position of Ireland at 
that time. The question was not one 
as to whether power should be given to 
Local Boards to borrow money, or as to 
whether power should be given to land- 
lords who had not received their rents. 
Her Majesty’s Government did not seem 
to realize the danger that was upon 
them ; and while they were deliberating 
these questions, or the question as to 
whether landlords would be able to raise 
the interest upon loans, the people were 
actually starving. He did not want un- 
necessarily to occupy the attention of 
the House, nor did he want to make 
any attack upon the Government for 
their lack of exertion. He believed 
their action had been too late. He be- 
lieved that, notwithstanding what the 
Government had done, there would be 
cases of starvation by thousands within 
the next two months, if the people were 
not supplied with labour from public 
works or out-door relief. Her Majesty’s 
Government seemed to think this was a 
matter for future arrangement, and that 
two or three months hence they might 
meet the emergency, and they did not 
seem to recognize the fact that were it 
not for the application of funds from 
private sources the people would have 
been starved while they were thinking 
what ought to bedone. He would only 
add that the responsibility rested hence- 
forward upon the shoulders of “Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, and desired to im- 
press upon them the necessity of prompt 
action. They were about to place a 
Bill before Parliament authorizing 
Boards of Guardians to give out-door 
relief. That was something. But would 
the Boards of Guardians avail them- 
selves of this authority. In 1847 they 
did not do so. Were Her Majesty’s 
Government about to take proper steps 
to compel them to do so in the event of 
their not performing their duty in the 
present case? He acknowledged that 





dying, and that many were living on 
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vernment Board was an admirable one; 
but it was well known that the Board 
was still very weak, and that a vacancy 
existed thereon. Were Her Majesty’s 
Government about to fill it with a com- 
petent man? These werenotattacks upon 
the policy of Her Majesty’s Government. 
They were simply questions of what 
they were about to do from the point 
of obvious duty. It was well known 
that in the Famine of 1846-8 the worst 
time came after the failure of the potato 
crop, when the lands remained un- 
cropped during the succeeding year. 
What were Her Majesty’s Government 
going to do to meet that emergency in 
the present instance ? They knew very 
well that the lands in the South-West 
of Ireland would be uncropped next 
year, and that the farmers were eating 
their seed potatoes. Did not Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government know that within 
six weeks they must decide and take 
action upon that? After that time it 
would be too late. He wished to im- 
press upon Her Majesty’s Government 
that they had been warned last year, 
and that they had treated the warning 
with contempt, and they now had the 
fact to meet that the people were actually 
dying. Her Majesty’s Government had 
taken steps which he (Mr. Gray), as 
an individual, believed to be too late. 
Were they going to take any measures 
for stocking the land for the next year ? 
He cared not whether the money came 
from the Church Fund or the Consoli- 
dated Fund; but let them take it from 
somewhere in order to save the lives of 
the people. He told the House, as chair- 
man of a committee which had neces- 
sarily more knowledge of the subject than 
any other body, perhaps, even of the 
Government itself, that their informa- 
tion was that the people were starving. 
He told them that they would have 
starved before but for the charitable 
organization started without their assist- 
ance. He appealed to Her Majesty’s 
Government to state whether they were 
going to let the lives of the people of 

reland depend upon chance contri- 
butions from Australia or America? 
£30,000 had already been received 
from Australia, while but £5,000 or 
£6,000 had been contributed by all 
England. Were Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment about to secure that the Boards of 
Guardians who had, on a former oc- 
casion, neglected their duty, should be 
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compelled to perform it in the present 
instance, and that the lands should be 
stocked for the coming year? They had 
but six weeks in which to do that work. 
Were they going to do it; and, if so, in 
what manner was it to be done? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
Although I have already addressed the 
House upon the subject of the Address 
to Her Majesty, I am most anxious to 
say a few words also for the sake of 
giving some explanation of the vote I 
intend to give, and to make one or two 
observations upon some remarks which 
have been made by hon. Members in the 
course of this debate. I am very far 
indeed from disparaging the importance 
of the issue raised by the hon. Member 
for Cork County (Mr. Shaw), and I wish 
to take this opportunity of renewing my 
expression of regret to him that I thought 
it my duty to discuss with him the title 
to address the House when I rose in the 
usual manner after the Seconder of the 
Address. But,if I did so, it was notin 
the slightest degree with the idea of 
underrating the importance of the sub- 
ject which he felt it his duty to bring 
before the notice of the House, or of 
disparaging his right to move his 
Amendment. Admitting, as I do, the 
great practical importance of the sub- 
ject, I cannot help thinking that the 
subject has been raised somewhat too 
soon—too soon, at all events, in its pre- 
sent shape. It was certainly necessary, 
and, in the opinion of Her Majesty’s 
Government, it was necessary that the 
question of the depression in Ireland 
should be discussed at the earliest pos- 
sible moment; and this was shown by 
the Government having given Notice of 
the introduction of a Bill which will 
raise the whole question. Weare now 
asked to pass a Vote of Censure upon the 
Government for having taken inade- 
quate measures for the relief of Irish 
distress. I do not feel I am able to give 
an opinion upon the question of as to 
whether the measures which the Govern- 
ment have taken are or are not adequate. 
The Government have admitted that they 
have taken upon themselves a great 
responsibility, both by what they have 
done and by what they have omitted to 
do. They acknowledge their responsi- 
bility, and it is the duty of the House of 
Commons to make them feel that re- 
sponsibility, and to call them to account 
for it. It is not the province of the 
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House of Commons to shape measures ; 
that is the province of the Government. 
The most important duty of the House 
of Commons is to watch the proceedings of 
the Government; to watch, from time to 
time, the results of those proceedings ; 
and when they have facts before them 
which enable them to form a dispas- 
sionate judgment, to give their opinion 
as to the manner in which Government 
may have discharged their responsi- 
bility and as to the adequacy of their 
measures. Sir, there are no means in 
the Papers presented to us of ascertain- 
ing how far their estimate of the state 
of affairs prevailing in Ireland is correct 
or otherwise, or how far their anticipa- 
tions as to the probable conditions of 
affairs during the winter will be altered 
or have been realized or exceeded. The 
last Report of the Local Government 
Board is dated at the end of October ; 
but the Government must be in pos- 
session, I imagine, of very much later 
information from the Local Government 
Boards and Boards of Guardians show- 
ing what is the actual state of the 
country up to Christmas, or even a later 
date. Until that information is before 
us, how is it possible for us to say whe- 
ther the measures taken: by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government for the relief of the 
distress in Ireland are adequate or not? 
I am, therefore, unable to say that, in 
my opinion, the Representatives of the 
Irish constituencies have altogether 
made out their case. I imagined that 
when the hon. Member for Cork County 
(Mr. Shaw) placed on the Paper a Notice 
of Motion of Censure on Her Majesty’s 
Government for the inadequacy of their 
measures, he would have been prepared 
to lay before the House facts and figures 
which would have been sufficient of 
themselves to show that their prepara- 
tions had manifestly failed and were in- 
adequate to the emergency. I do not 
find, either in the speech of the Mover of 
the Motion, or of any hon. Member, that 
the statement as to the universality of 
serious distress is supported by any con- 
clusive proofs which would justify the 
House, at so early a period, in passing a 
Vote of Censure upon the Government. 
I have heard this evening a statement 
of much more detail, and I think of a 
much more grave character, and which 
is, perhaps, the most important state- 
ment made in the course of this debate, 
that which has just been made by the 
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hon. Member for Tipperary (Mr. Gray). 
The right hon. Gentleman has, as we 
know, very exceptional opportunities for 
making himself acquainted with the real 
state of the case; and the description 
which he has given of the circumstances 
present to his Tacielelige in Ireland are, 
in my opinion, much more grave than 
anything which we have had laid before 
us hitherto. But I think the right hon. 
Gentleman has spoken with becomin 

moderation, and I did not ‘ihdaiotend 
him actually to pledge himself to the 
statement that the measures taken by 
Her Majesty’s Government up to the 
present time had broken down, or that 
there had been any destitution actually 
amounting to starvation in the country. 
Sir, I have, during the course of this 
debate, been surprised at the — of 
the case presented to us by Members of 
Irish constituencies, for it appears to 
me that the reports of the relief com- 
mittees have from time to time shown 
that a very much more acute crisis 
existed than has been described by hon. 
Members in this House. I think it 
quite impossible for me, and for the 
House, and I should be sorry to say, at 
the present time, that the measures of 
the Government have been adequate, 
especially after the speech of the hon. 
Member for Tipperary. At the same 
time, I feel it equally impossible to say 
that any proof has been laid before us 
that those measures have been absolutely 
inadequate. The hon. Member for Gal- 
way (Mr. Mitchell Henry) has also laid 
before the House, in a very interesting 
speech, the picture of avery sad state of 
things as existing on the West coast of 
Ireland. In that picture I am inclined 
to think that there is not the slightest 
exaggeration. I believe that, in ordi- 
nary years, the condition of a very large 
portion of the population in that part of 
Ireland is one which is very little re- 
moved from destitution. I remember 
very well that in one of the last years 
during which I held office in Ireland a 
state of things existed on the West 
coast and in the Islands which was ex- 
tremely similar to the condition of af- 
fairs pointed out by the hon. Member 
this evening. On that occasion, a few 
benevolent persons to whom the facts of 
the case became known proceeded to 
raise a relief fund for the purpose of 
keeping alive the people of those dis- 
tricts. I do not understand, however, 
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the hon. Member for Galway to say that 
the measures which have been taken, or 
which are about to be taken, coupled 
with the exertions of the relief com- 
mittees, would be inadequate to meet 
the distress existing in the districts re- 
ferred to. But what he did point out 
was that measures were required of a 
more permanent character to regulate 
the position of affairs. I entirely agree 
with the hon. Member, and I am certain 
that the House will be disposed to go 
with him, if he can point out any mea- 
sures that will be of a permanent cha- 
racter, tending to improve the condition 
of the people. At the same time, I can- 
not help agreeing with the right hon. 
Member for Bradford (Mr. W.E. Forster) 
that we must not look too confidently for 
any improvement by legislation in such 
a state of things as has been described. 
Legislation cannot effect a change in the 
social condition of people who are con- 
tent to exist, and who are also content 
to multiply in circumstances which at 
the best of times affords but a bare sub- 
sistence, and which in a bad year neces- 
sarily lead to destitution. We cannot 
expect that, without raising the social 
standard of life in districts such as those 
which have been alluded to, any per- 
manent improvement can take place. I 
am ready to believe that hon. Members 
are right in saying that emigration on a 
large scale is not the remedy which is 
required in the present state of Ireland, 
and that Ireland ought to be able to 
support its present population. That 
may be true; but if so, it must also be 
true that the population of Ireland is 
not properly distributed. The popula- 
tion of the districts described by the 
hon. Member for Galway (Mr. Mitchell 
Henry) is, under the circumstances in 
which it exists, too great to be main- 
tained on the soil. Ifthe hon. Member 
can propose any measure for the per- 
manent improvement of the inhabitants 
of that part of Ireland, it will, I am 
sure, be received by hon. Members on 
both sides of the House with the utmost 
willingness to give it the most favour- 
able consideration. I think, perhaps, I 
may claim that this side of the House 
has a great willingness to listen to any 
proposal which the hon. Member may 
have to make for the permanent im- 
provement of the condition of the people 
in this part of Ireland. As I have 
said before, I think it is extremely de- 
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sirable that the Government, if they 
have any later information than we as 
yet possess as to the state of Ireland, 
should as soon as possible lay it upon 
the Table of the House, and that they 
should from time to time present to us 
the various Reports received from the 
Local Government Board, which must 
show the progress of the distress, and 
the measures which have been taken 
for its relief. When the time comes, 
and when it is conclusively proved, as 
I hope it may never be proved, that 
their measures have broken down, then, 
in my opinion, and certainly not now, 
will be the time for the Government to 
be called upon to answer to their re- 
sponsibility for the inadequacy of the 
measures which they may have taken. 
I cannot say that the measures taken up 
to the present have been open to cen- 
sure. ey have been tried and found 
successful on former occasions. It is 
admitted that the distress is not univer- 
sal; and to have adopted measures of a 
wider scope and of a more heroic cha- 
racter might, undoubtedly, have caused 
a panic and led to a very considerable 
demoralization of the people. The mea- 
sures taken, so far as they have gone, 
whether sufficient or otherwise I know 
not, appear to have been measures that 
were, in the first instance, calculated to 
mitigate distress by affording employ- 
ment; and if that, unfortunately, failed 
to save the people by out-door relief 
from the danger of absolute starvation, 
the only additional suggestion which I 
have heard from Irish Members is that 
loans should be offered by Government 
to the occupiers of land. I have no 
doubt that if that proposal were put 
into definite shape, and a practical 
scheme were laid before the House, it 
would be very readily entertained. I 
must, however, at the same time, say 
that the form in which I have heard it 
suggested does not appear to me to be 
one of a very practical character. In 
the first place, no one would deny that 
the State or anyone who lends money 
ought to have security. It may be very 
much to be regretted that the occupier 
has not a greater and more fixed in- 
terest than he possesses in his occupa- 
tion, or a greater security of tenure; 
but we hear every day on all sides that 
the occupier has no security to give for 
the advances proposed to be made to 
him. In these circumstances, I cannot 
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see how it could be a wise policy to lend 
money to occupiers without, as it would 
appear, any security. There are two 
more conclusive reasons against this. 
What security would there be for money 
advanced in this way being applied for 
the object for which it is intended? We 
are informed, and I have no doubt truly, 
that a great number of small occupiers, 
and indeed of large occupiers, are in an 
extremely embarrassed position. They 
owe money to their landlords for rent, 
and they owe money to their tradesmen 
as well as to persons from whom they 
have borrowed money. It is not pos- 
sible that the Board of Works or the 
Government could exercise a minute 
supervision over the manner in which 
these loans were expended. And is it 
not but too probable that if the money 
were advanced permanently they would 
be impelled to use it for pressing necessi- 
ties, that a very large portion would go 
to the landlords in the shape of rent, 
and another to the tradesmen for debt ; 
and, therefore, that only a small por- 
tion would go in the required direction 
—namely, the employment of labour? 
Sir, I shall not at this time of night 
make any observations on that portion 
of the Amendment which refers to the 
duty of the House to legislate upon land 
tenure. It is paar and I should 
say without sufficient proof, that all the 
evils which afflict Ireland are directly 
traceable to the existing system of land 
tenure. It cannot be said of those on 
this side of the House, whether we have 
failed or whether we have succeeded, 
that we are indifferent to the question 
of land tenure. We have admitted that 
a remedy was required, and we have 
endeavoured to deal with it. Whether 
our remedy has been successful is a sub- 
ject upon which there may, of course, be 
a difference of opinion. At the same 
time, I am very far from admitting that 
there are no evils which afflict Ire- 
land at present that are connected 
with the system of land tenure; but 
I say further that I entirely demur 
to the assumption that has also been 
made that the Land Act has failed 
in its operation. I expressed an opi- 
nion in this House one or two years 
ago that the time was approaching, if it 
had not already arrived, when it would 
be desirable to have some inquiry into 
the operation and effect of the Act. Iam 
still more strongly of that opinion now; 
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pa phy ar eps Renper pan tir 
quiring into the condition o: iculture 
in England, it is desirable that the posi- 
tion of agriculture in Ireland, and of 
the occupiers, as well as the effect. of 
the Land Act, should be inquired. into ; 
and I am not disposed to question the 
suggestion of my hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Reading (Mr. Shaw Lefevre), 
that a subject so important should not 
be made a mere branch of a larger in- 
quiry, but should be intrusted to a sepa- 
rate Commission. Sir, I feel that the 
House having been addressed by so 
many hon. Members more competent 
from practical knowledge to deal with 
this question than myself, I owe an 
apology for having occupied the time of 
the House in making these observations 
upon the subject raised by the Amend- 
ment. But I do wish before I conclude 
to make one or two remarks upon an- 
other question, which does not appear to 
be absolutely relevant to the question in 
debate, but which I cannot avoid. I 
refer to the observations made on a for- 
mer occasion upon what I thought to be 
the irrelevant character of the speech 
of the Seconder of the Address to Her 
Majesty. I do not think it necessary to 
enter into any detail or answer to the 
remarks he made on the conduct of my- 
self, or the Liberal Party generally, in 
relation to the question of Home Rule. 
I thought that I said that that was a 
question not referred to in the Queen’s 
Speech, and that his observations on the 
subject were absolutely irrelevant, and 
might be passed over. But I was some- 
what astonished when the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, in paying the usual compliments 
to the Mover and Seconder of the Ad- 
dress, said that he thought an extremely 
pertinent question had been asked by 
the hon. Member for Belfast (Mr. J. P. 
Corry), and that the House would be 
glad to know what was the position ‘of 
the Liberal Party and of myself with 
regard to Home Rule, and whether it 
was to be considered an open question 
in the same sense as a great many 
others. I shall have something to say 
later on as to the expression ‘an open 
question ;”’ but, in the first place, be- 
fore I come to the merits of the question, 
I should like to make a short examina- 
tion of the antecedents of those Gentle- 
men who bring this charge, and impute 
to us that we have now made Home Rule 
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an open question with the Liberal Party. 
The hon. and learned Member for Ox- 
ford (Sir William Harcourt) has already 
referred to the circumstance of the elec- 
tion of the hon. and gallant Gentleman 
the Member for Sligo (Colonel King- 
Harman). It is well that we should 
examine into that case a little more mi- 
nutely. The hon. and gallant Member for 
Sligo was elected, as the whole House 
is aware, on a distinct pledge as a Home 
Ruler. If there be any doubt as to 
this, the House will, perhaps, allow me 
to read a passage from his address. On 
December 29, 1876, the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman addressed his constituents, 
and said— 

**T think that the experience of each Session 
shows more and more that the pressure of Busi- 
ness prevents the Imperial Parliament from 
giving proper attention to the wants of Ireland, 
and I believe that the original principles of 
Home Government, as advocated by myself on 
former occasions, must eventually force them- 
selves upon the House of Commons.”’ 


Now, this is a distinct Home Rule de- 
claration. The House will observe that 
it is rather a mild statement of Home 
Rule; whether it was made under pres- 
sure I do not know. I will now read 
but one short extract from the printed 
address. of the candidate, which will 
leave no doubt as to the thoroughness of 
his Home Rule sentiments. He said— 


“T raised the cry of Home Rule at a time 
when no other man in Ireland had raised it. In 
Longford and in Dublin I fought for it. Al- 
though well beaten in my own county of Long- 
ford, I was not deterred, but went up to Dublin 
expecting defeat, but nevertheless determined 
to raise the cry of Home Rule on the hustings. 
The Secretary for the Home Rule League was 
talking to me, and he said only for those elec- 
tion battles the League would not be in its pre- 
sent position to-day. Iam, as I was then, a 
determined Home Ruler. I think it is a ques- 
tion which must recommend itself to the com- 
mon sense of every true Irishman. It is a 
question which has been often threshed out and 
explained, and I need not go into details. But 
I simply ask what can be more common-sense- 
like than that a nation should demand to manage 
its own affairs as a man manages the affairs of 
his own household ? Home Rule involves every 
other point in the programme, as if we had 
Home Rule everything else would follow. But 
as we have it not, we must go in for as much as 
we can get for the good of Ireland from the 
Imperial Parliament.’ 


There could be no mistake as to these 
sentiments. A resolution was passed at 
the meeting of the Home Rule League in 
Dublin, on January 5, 1877. It was moved 
by the Rev. Joseph Galbraith, seconded 
by Mr. Dawson, and it was resolved— 
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“ That, remembering the part taken by Mr. 
King-Harman in the very origin of the Home 
Rule movement, his participation in the earliest 
struggles of that cause, and the signal services 
rendered by him as one of the secretaries of the 
National Conference, we desire to express our 
great satisfaction at his selection as candidate 
by the gd and influential meeting of the 
electors of Sligo; and that in perfect reliance 
on his proved and disinterested devotion to the 
Home Rule cause, and the interests of his coun- 
try generally, we look forward to his return for 
that county as an essential service to Ireland.” 
The hon. and gallant Gentleman, when 
he entered the House of Commons, did 
not shrink from the pledges which he 
had given ; on the contrary, he took the 
earliest opportunity of fulfilling those 
pledges. On the 24th of April, 1877, 
the hon. and gallant Member seconded 
a Motion of which a great deal has been 
heard—namely, that which was moved 
by the hon. Member for Cork County 
(Mr. Shaw), demanding a Select Com- 
mittee to inquire into and report upon 
the demand of the Irish people for the 
restoration of the Irish Parliament. In 
seconding that Motion he took the op- 
portunity of distinctly defining his posi- 
tion with regard to Home Rule. He 
said— 

“ There were many Irishmen of considerable 
intelligence and influence who would limit their 
demand by saying ‘ Give us a local commission 
for Ireland who can legislate for us on such sub- 
jects as Railway and Gas Bills ;’ but he did not 
acquiesce in that limitation—far from it. If, 
however, the Committee, after a full and fair 
investigation of the subject, decided that Home 
Rule to that extent only should be granted, he 
asked that that might be granted first, and then 
they could discuss the other points afterwards.” 
—(8 Hansard, ccxxxiii. 1752. ] 


The hon. and gallant Member, there- 
fore, seconded that very Motion which, 
in a slightly modified and milder form, 
my noble Friend Lord Ramsay pro- 
mised to vote for the other day at Liver- 
pool. On accountof that promise, I am in- 
formed that it is suggested by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, by the hon. Member for 
Londonderry (Mr. Charles Lewis), and 
the hon. and learned Member for the 
University of Dublin (Mr: Plunket), 
that I ought to have repudiated his can- 
didature, and that I ought not to have 
wished for his success. We are given 
to understand that those two Gentlemen 
—the hon. and gallant Member for Sligo 
(Colonel King Harman) and my noble 
Friend Lord Ramsay—have done a very 
objectionable and very dreadful thing— 
that they have promised to vote foran Irish 
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Parliament, and for that reason have cut 
themselves off from all sympathy with 
right-minded Members of Parliament. 
Let us see now how a very high autho- 
rity the other day defined the nature of 
this offence—‘‘ Home Rule,’ we are 
told, ‘‘ means, I think, disintegration of 
the Empire ; and whoever votes for it, 
on whatever side he sits, is false to his 
Queen and his country.’’ Gentlemen, 
whether hon. Members or not, who have 
been guilty of tampering with an offence 
so described are, no doubt, looked upon 
with suspicion. But how has the repro- 
bation of the Government been marked ? 
The speech I have just referred to was 
made, I think, on April 24th, 1877 ; and 
on October the 5th, 1878, the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman the Member for Sligo 

Colonel King-Harman) was appointed 

ord Lieutenant of the county of Ros- 
common, I believe by the very noble- 
man who gave the description of Home 
Rule which I have just quoted. Sir, 
this question has been referred to by 
my hon. and learned Friend the Mem- 
ber for Oxford (Sir William Harcourt) ; 
but I have not observed that any- 
one has had the courage to attempt 
a reply to the allegation which has been 
made, except my hon. and learned Friend 
the Member for the University of Dublin 
(Mr. Plunket), who, with his usual cour- 
age, came forward and said—‘ Yes; it 
is quite true that the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman was appointed Lieutenant of 
his county. It is quite true that this is 
a great social position; and when the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman was ap- 
pointed to that office, we did not think 
much about his political opinions. He 
was appointed because he had £40,000 
a-year, and was held in universal respect 
in the county.” We now know that 
£40,000 a-year and universal respect in 
the county are to condone falseness to 
the Queen and to the country. Sir, I do 
not know—I have not taken the trouble 
to inquire—what may be the future pro- 
spects in this respect of my noble friend 
Lord Ramsay. Ido not know whether his 
income may justify such an appointment 
in the opinion of the hon. and learned 
Member for the University of Dublin, 
and how far it may be prejudiced by his 
adopting Home Rule principles. But 
let us see whether this is merely a social 

osition? What are the duties of the 

ord Lieutenant of a county? He recom- 
mends the appointment of county magis- 
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trates ; he recommends for commissions 
in the Militia; and he appoints Deputy 
Lieutenants, which, as hon. re oe 
know, are offices of considerable political 
influence. Everyone is aware that the 
appointment of Lord Lieutenant of a 
county is pre-eminently political. It is 
not made without reference to social 
grounds; but it is pre-eminently on 
political grounds that this office is be- 
stowed. Any one of us can call to mind 
instances on both sides of politics of 
men socially most fitted for the position 
having been passed over in favour of 
somebody with stronger political claims. 
But my hon. and learned Friend the 
Member for the University of Dublin 
says that itis a social appointment, and 
that the case of the hon. and gallant 
Member for Sligo was quite different 
from the political bargain entered into 
by my noble friend (Lord Ramsay) at the 
election at Liverpool. I should like to 
know from the Secretary to the Treasury 
—of course, I have no knowledge of the 
fact—whether the hon. and gallant 
Member for Sligo receives those Cireu- 
lars issued on pressing occasions by the 
Treasury; or whether his political alle- 
giance has been entirely discarded. on 
account of his Home Rule tendencies ? 
We know that itis the custom, on the 
occasion of a Member taking his seat 
during the sitting of Parliament, that he 
should be introduced by two of his 
Friends. I have taken the trouble to 
ascertain who performed that office for 
the hon. and gallant Member; and I find 
he was introduced by the hon. Member 
for the Southern Division of the West 
Riding, and either by the noble Lord the 
Member for Donegal (the Marquess of 
Hamilton), or by his noble Brother the 
Member for King’s Lynn (Lord Claud 
Hamilton). If I am not mistaken, the 
father of these two noble Lords.occupied 
at the time the position of Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, and I believe both 
these noble Lords generally share the 
political opinions of their relative. . lam 
surprised, therefore, that, considering 
the reprobation with which Home Rule 
opinions are regarded on the opposite 
side of the House, the son of the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland should have been 
selected to introduce the hon. and 
gallant Member. I should like to ask 
a question on that subject of the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury. I should like to 
ask it of a very steady supporter of the 
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Government opposite, who has given 
them his support to-night. Ishould not 
be surprised if the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Wexford (Sir George Bowyer) 
also accepted the Circular. I might 
ask the same question with regard to 
the junior Member for Newcastle (Mr. 
Hamond@), who, like the hon. and learned 
Member for Wexford, is described in 
this small and, I believe, accurate 
volume, which gives a short account of 
the principles of hon. Members, as ‘‘in 
favour of a system called Home Rule 
for Ireland.” Such, then, is the de- 
scription of these two hon. Gentlemen. 
I have been looking over the list of can- 
didates for the next General Election, 
and I have not yet discovered who is the 
Conservative candidate that is going to 
eject the junior Member who avows 
these opinions. Again, although I do 
not see him in his place, I should be 
glad to know—and the House would be 
glad to know—what are the exact rela- 
tions of the noble Lord the Member for 
County Down (Viscount Castlereagh) 
with Home Rule? This work does not 
contain so explicit an account of his 
political opinions; but I am aware 
that the Home Rule Association some 
time ago made a declaration that they 
had had some communication with the 
noble Lord, and that they were en- 
tirely satisfied. It might be satisfac- 
tory, therefore, to learn what are the 
precise opinions of the noble Lord, 
although I do not for a moment profess 
to know what those opinions are. At 
the same time, it seems to me that after 
the declaration of the Prime Minister in 
‘¢ another place,” and after those details 
which I have inflicted upon the House, 
that it is not from us, but from the Go- 
vernment, that some explanations are 
due. For myself, I maintain that I 
have done nothing of which I am, or 
ought to be, ashamed ; and I leave it to 
the Government to explain whether it is 
right to appoint to a position of very high 
honour — whether political or social — 
a gentleman holding those opinions with 
which you so entirely disagree? But I 
have no doubt, however, in my own 
mind, that both the Government and 
the Party on this side have been right 
in not repudiating a common political 
allegiance and fellowship with gentle- 
men holding these opinions. I will now 
address myself to the question put to 
me by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 


The Marquess of Hartington 
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as to whether Irish Home Rule is to be 
an open a with the Liberal Party? 
I should like to know a little more pre- 
cisely what the right hon. Gentleman 
means by “‘an open question.” I have 
heard of open questions of great im- 
portance in the Cabinet. Questions of 
the greatest importance at critical pe- 
riods of our history have been regarded 
as open questions in the Cabinet, and 
the term is one which is perfectly well 
understood. The term is very often 
applied by constituencies to their can- 
didates, and certain tests have been im- 
vee ; but I never heard before of tests 

eing imposed by a Government, or by 
the Leaders ofa Party, upon Members 
desirous of supporting them, and I want 
to know on what foundation this prac- 
tice rests which the Government seeks 
to introduce? I only know of one test 
that can be applied to Members of a 
political Party, and that seems to be a 
general agreement, and a general disposi- 
tion, to act under a common Leader ; and 
I have never heard until now, when 
some Party advantage may be obtained 
from it, of questions being open in re- 
lation to a Party. I will frankly say 
that if Lord Ramsay had declared 
himself to be decidedly a supporter of 
Home Rule, I should not have written 
to him the letter which I did. I make 
that declaration with perfect sincerity, 
and, atthesametime, with very great pain; 
with sincerity, because, in my opinion, 
there are questions of such great im- 
ea that about them there ought to 

e no doubt and no hesitation what- 
ever; with pain, because if there is one 
thing I desire more ardently than an- 
other, it is to see the time when Mem- 
bers from Irish constituencies shall 
come to this Parliament and take part 
in our debates upon the grounds of poli- 
tical, and not of national, opinion. But 
I am afraid it is not likely to hasten 
the arrival of such a time if an English 
Member is to be placed under a sort of 
political excommunication for supporting 
the views which are honestly held, and 
ardently desired, by the great body of 
the Irish Members. I say that the 
question of Home Rule is one of such 
vital importance that about it there 
ought to be no doubt whatever. But 
Lord Ramsay did not pledge himself 
to support Home Rule—he pledged 
himself to vote for an inquiry into the 
nature of the Irish demand. To every- 
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thing which I have said upon the sub- 
ject I entirely adhere. I adhere to it, 
inasmuch as I am opposed to an inquiry 
—not because it is mischievous in itself, 
but because I think it is calculated to 
give rise to false impressions in Ireland, 
and to lead the Irish people to suppose 
that candidates and constituencies are 
willing to grant their demands, but who, 
in reality, are not disposed to do any- 
thing of the kind. I opposed that in- 
quiry, and I never advised any candi- 
date over whom I had any influence to 
give a pledge to vote for it. Still, I 
cannot help saying that this is not a 
difference on a vital question of prin- 
ciple. It is a difference only as to the 
manner in which a certain bond fide de- 
mand of the Irish people should be 
met. The Conservative Party, and we 
on this side of the House, have not 
been wrong in repudiating those who, 
contrary to our opinion, are advised 
to take this pledge. In what I have 
said to-night Tie not, in the slightest 
degree, condemned the conduct hitherto 
pursued by Her Majesty’s Government. 
But what I do most strongly condemn 
is what I cannot but call the hypocrisy 
that seeks to fasten on an opponent the 
imputation of discreditable conduct for 
that which is perfectly innocent in itself, 
and that which has also been practised 
by themselves. 

Tuz ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Gisson) said, that the 
debate had brought the real extent of 
the distress now prevailing in Ireland 
into a clear light, and that. no one, after 
listening to it or perusing the Papers, 
could doubt but that the Government 
were fully acquainted with the nature 
and extent of the emergency with which 
they had to deal. There had at first 
been a tendency in some quarters to ex- 
aggerate, and in others to minimize, the 
distress ; but there was no doubt the 
truth had been pretty fairly ascertained. 
The voluntary agencies had already been 
sufficiently referred to ; and he thought 
that all would admit that the Duchess 
of Marlborough’s Fund and the Dublin 
Mansion House Fund had bothdone good 
work. The first point that seemed to him 
to call for remark was that the measures 
taken by the Government had not been 
seriously found fault with in any quarter. 
No one who had read the Papers could 
doubt that Her Majesty’s Government 
had proceeded with the anxious desire 
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neither to interfere too soon nor too 
late, but to be guided by prudence and 
circumspection. It had been suggested 
by the hon. Member for Limerick that 
the first Circular issued by the Govern- 
ment in November, 1879, which was 
tentative, had not worked at all. But 
that was not the case; because, in re- 
sponse to that Circular, applications for 
loans to the extent of £128,000 were 
asked for, and had not been refused. 
When the Government came to the con- 
clusion that it was desirable to go be- 
yond that first Circular, they did not 
hesitate to do so; and now the result was 
that a sum of very little short of 
£400,000 had been applied for. Not- 
withstanding what had been stated, 
there was no single case of death re- 
ported in which the cause could be 
authentically shown to have been famine 
or starvation. It was worthy of remark 
that none of the Irish workhouses were 
now filled—as they certainly would have 
been had the state of starvation and 
poverty been so great as had been repre-. 
sented. At the present moment, how- 
ever, some of the workhouses were very 
full ; but there was room in every one of 
them. He was happy to state that the 
prospect of a fuel famine had, in the 
opinion of persons of experience, already 
passed off; and there were actually 
Unions that had declined to avail them- 
selves of the permission to give out- 
door relief in fuel. He thought that 
Government had shown that they had 
dealt in this crisis with vigour and 
necessary caution. These were circum- 
stances which should not be lost sight 
of for a moment. They should not render 
the House forgetful of the actual distress 
that existed in Ireland ; but, at the same 

time, should put them on their guard 
against exaggerated statements. An- 

other circumstance which should be 

borne in mind, and which showed that 

the Government had given their most 
anxious consideration to the situation of 
affairs in Ireland for some time, was 

the intimation made by the First Lord 

of the Admiralty that they had care- 

fully considered the necessity of provid- 

ing seed where it was required. Hon. 

Members opposite who represented Irish 

constituencies had, it appeared to him, 

mixed up the two questions of what 

should be done to relieve the immediate 

distress, and what could be done to pre- 

vent permanently the recurrence of a 
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similar state of things. The latter was 
a gigantic question; and if they were 
going then to discuss it they would 
never get to the end of the debate. It 
had been stated that, under a peasant 
proprietary system, much of this distress 
might have been obviated; but looking 
at the position of those who were now 
suffering most acutely—it appeared that 
they were the tenantry in occupation of 
small farms ; that they had not to pay 
instalments to the Government towards 
the purchase of their holdings ; and that 
they had not, in fact, paid any rent to 
their landlords during the past year or 
so—it was difficult to see that calling 
them peasant proprietors, instead of te- 
nants, would improve their position. An- 
other suggestion thrown out by the hon. 
Member for Cork County (Mr. Shaw) 
was that out-door relief might be given. 
He (the Attorney General for Ireland) 
thought that that question had been dis- 
posed of already by the ample informa- 
tion supplied to the House. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer stated the opinion 
.of the Government upon that subject; and 
the Bill now before Parliament showed, 
moreover, how liberally the Government 
were disposed to behave with regard to 
this question of out-door relief. The hon. 
Member for Tralee (The O’ Donoghue) 
suggested that instead of giving ad- 
vances to landlords they should be made 
to tenants. He could understand that 
advances might be given to a tenant 
who was a substantial man; but how 
could you make an advance to a tenant 
whose tenure or circumstances did not 
warrant it? Neither the Government 
nor anyone else would be warranted in 
making advances in such circumstances. 
It was obvious that that important and 
difficult question of the distress in Ire- 
land was not a Party question. He was 
sure that hon. Members on both sides 
were equally anxious to arrive at the 
adoption of some measures which would 
cope with the distress, and enable Ire- 
land to pass through the present crisis 
with as little suffering as possible. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Bradford (Mr. W. E. Forster) had 
spoken with the greatest moderation and 
fairness with reference to the Motion 
then before the House, and also as to 
the attitude of the Government, of course 
reserving to himself the complete right 
to question their actions hereafter if 
he should see reason to object to it. 


The Attorney General for Ireland 
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He was glad that the right hon. Gentle- 
man had likewise paid a tribute to the 
benevolence and kindly feeling shown by 
the landlords, who were themselves in 
great difficulty, in assisting their tenants 
through the difficult crisis. The hon. 
Member for Reading (Mr. Shaw Lefevre), 
in alluding several times to the agitation, 
mentioned some tendencies or effects of 
which he disapproved; but he also 
expressed no censure whatever as to the 
mode in which the agitation had been 
carried on. In fact, he suggested that 
the landlord should be obliged to pay 
compensation for disturbance to tenants 
who did not pay rent, and who might 
be evicted for non-payment. Really, 
the landlord, who was not to get anyrent, 
and who was not to evict, would be in a 
very unfortunate position. Well, what 
the noble Lord (the Marquess of Harting- 
ton) said as to the distress did not call for 
any observations from him; but the noble 
Lord was anxious to explain something 
which had been referred to in the course 
of the debate, and he adopted the very 
familiar artifice of diverting attention 
from his own proceedings by making a 
vigorous attack on what he alleged to 
be the proceedings of others. That 
was an old fallacy, and one known well 
as an attempt to throw dust in other 
= eyes. What was the analogy 

etween the way in which the hon. and 
gallant Member for Sligo was treated 
by his Party, and the way in which the 
noble Lord opposite and his eminent 
Colleagues treated Lord Ramsay? When 
his hon. and gallant Friend the Mem- 
ber for Sligo was a candidate for Sligo 
he would like to know if any Member of 
the Ministry wrote letters, which were 
published in the newspapers, advising 
the Sligo people to return him? Did 
the Prime Minister say a single word, or 
make a single suggestion, that he should 
be elected ? And at an earlier time than 
that, when there was a contest for the 
City of Dublin, where there was an im- 
mense Conservative vote, and his hon. 
and gallant Friend was started as a 
Home Rule candidate, the great majo- 
rity of the Conservative Party held aloof, 
and allowed him to be beaten by thou- 
sands. The Conservative Leaders with- 
held their 7 and not a single offi- 
cial wrote a letter in the Press on his 
behalf. What was the suggestion, then, 
which could be made, when at Dublin 
he was allowed to be beaten without a 
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single sign on the part of the Con- 
servative Leaders, and when at Sligo he 
was returned without a single action on 
their part ? The single charge that re- 
mained was, that he, a leading man in his 
county—one of the most active of its 
magistrates, one of the most vigorous 
andcapable menin allcounty affairs—was 
not passed by when the Lieutenancy 
was vacant; and it was attempted to be 
urged that this was analogous to the pro- 
ceedings of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Greenwich and of the 
Leader of the Opposition with reference 
to Lord Ramsay’s candidature in Liver- 
pool the other day. Surely that was 
rank nonsense? When Lord Ramsay 
was candidate for Liverpool, reeom- 
mended by such distinguished Gentle- 
men, he was credited by the fullest offi- 
cial sanction of the Leaders of the Party 
opposite. The noble Lord had now criti- 
cised the acts of the Government; but 
he had spoken here somewhat differently 
from the way in which he wrote to 
Liverpool. He said this—that it was a 
rash and wrong thing to create false im- 
pressions and illusions in Ireland. He 
said he did not differ from Lord Ramsay 
on any vital point or question of prin- 
ciple. Was not Home Rule, then, a ques- 
tion of principle? Was that not calculated 
to produce false impressions and illu- 
sions ? 

Tae Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
I do not say that the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman is far from the sense ; 
but I wish to point out that he does not 
quote my words accurately. 

Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Grrson) said, he was not 
saying what the noble Lord said in his 
letters, but what he said in the House 
not halfan hour ago. He took the words 
down at the time they were uttered. The 
noble Lord said distinctly that he did 
not think the promise to inquireinto Home 
Rule involved any vital question of 
principle. It must, therefore, go forth 
from the front Opposition Bench, that a 
candidate might say that he would or 
would not inquire into the necessity of 
Home Rule without there being any vital 
principle at stake. But what did the 
noble Lord say in the debate on Home 
Rule in the year 1874? He said— 


“That in honour and honesty the Imperial 
Parliament . . . could only look at the question 


from an Imperial point of view; and that they 
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their assent to the proposal of the hon. ant 
Member for Limerick.” —[3 Hansard, ccxx. 771.] 
He now asked whether any hon. Member 
thought that when the Irish people—a 
quick and impulsive people—read, or 
had read to them, the statements of 
the noble Lord, they would believe that 
he still entertained the opinions he pro- 
claimed as his in 1874? When they 
now heard the explanation of the noble 
Lord as to what he regarded as not 
being a vital question of principle, they 
would find it hard to understand what 
was the attitude of the noble Lord in 
reference to Home Rule. One of the 
noble Lord’s most ardent supporters, 
who used to sit directly behind him, but 
who had lately moved down lower below 
the Gangway, in the very same debate, 
said— 

‘‘ That every look, every word, ought to be 
carefully watched; for the slightest symptom of 
acquiescence with the Motion would be used as 
a pretext for perpetuating in Ireland what he 
must be permitted to call a gross and mischievous 
delusion.” —[ bid. 925.] 

Now, it would be far more material if 
the noble Lord, instead of making vague 
statements and charges against others, 
had answered the question which was 
put to him—namely, What did the noble 
Lord think of Home Rule, and what 
attitude did he assume in reference to 
it? Did he consider it a gross and mis- 
chievous delusion which was the opinion 
of his followers in 1874; or was he only 
advanced so far as to consider that it was 
a difference, but not on a vital question 

of principle? It would be more satis- 

factory, when next the noble Lord came 

to deal with such a question, if he would 

make up his mind with a little more 

precision, and be prepared to state his 

views to the House and country more in 

detail, and in such a manner as to re- 

move all ground for misconception. 

Mr. GABBETT moved the adjourn- 

ment of the debate. 

Mr. BIGGAR seconded the Motion. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘ That the Debate be now adjourned.””— 
(Mr. Gabbett.) 


Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER said, this was now the third night 
of the debate on the Address, and he 
would put it to the House whether it 
was not desirable to endeavour to bring 
the discussion to a close? They had 
been discussing at great length, but not 





were convinced that . . . they could never give 
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at all at too great length, the important 
questions that had been raised with re- 
ard to the state of Ireland; and if hon. 

entlemen would only consider that im- 
mediately following the Address they 
would proceed with a measure which 
touched the very heart of the question, 
and that there were other measures also 
affecting the question which were about 
to be brought forward, they would see 
that they would have ample opportu- 
nities for discussing all the questions 
that they desired to discuss, and for 
bringing forward all the practical sug- 
gestions which, no doubt, they desired 
to offer. He would, therefore, press 
upon hon. Members, although the Go- 
vernment did not wish at all to curtail 
the discussion on the part of Irish Mem- 
bers on that important question of Irish 
distress, they would be taking the best 
course really in the interest of their own 
country if they would allow the debate 
upon this stage of the Address to be con- 
cluded, and if they would allow the Go- 
vernment to take an early day for the 
discussion of the practical measures 
which the Government had to intro- 
duce. 

Mr. SHAW regretted very much that 
he could not, on the present occasion, 
concur with the right hon. Gentleman. 
There had been developed an amount of 
difference of opinion on this question 
that did not at all appear at the begin- 
ning. The Irish Members had been in- 
formed that they had not made out any 
case whatever. Now, it happened that 
he held in his hand letters which he had 
that day received, and one of them was 
a letter referring to a district in the 
north of his own county, in which he was 
told, on very good authority, that 700 
human beings, or over 100 families, were 
trying to live on 2s. a-week; and if that 
was not starvation he did not know 
what was. In the south of the same 
county a case was brought before his 
attention by a friend the other day, 
showing that there were hundreds of 
families there who were trying to live 
on a similarly small and miserable sum. 
Before he left home, Mr. Connor, of 
Manch, wrote, asking him if he under- 
stood the position in which the out-door 
relief question was ; and whether, if the 
Board of Guardians passed a resolution 
to give out-door relief, the Local Go- 
vernment Board would allow it? He 
replied in the affirmative, and the Guar- 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
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dians passed a resolution and sent it up 
to Dublin. The result was, that a 
prompt and peremptory refusal to grant 
this out-door relief was sent down. 
Now, he wanted to know from the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary for 
Treland, did that right hon. Gentleman 
realize the real state of the case? He 
did not believe he did. He did not be- 
lieve the Government realized the im- 
portance and the seriousness of the crisis 
into which Ireland was hurrying. He 
had looked over the Bill of the Govern- 
ment, and he did not think that their 
proposals were in any way adequate for 
the future. On the contrary, he be- 
lieved they were grossly inadequate, and 
would not at all meet the necessities of 
the case. He should be very glad, in- 
deed, if he could now sit down; but the 
Home Rulers had received an amount of 
attention in that House, and in the 
country of late, that was enough to make 
modest men blush and feel quite over- 
whelmed. However, they did not feel 
at all uneasy under the criticisms which 
had been made upon them. It seemed 
as if the Parties were competing with 
each other as to which of them should 
not touch the Home Rulers; but the real 
fact of the case was, that the Home 
Rulers had not at all made up their 
minds as to which of the Parties they 
should touch. He was very much dis- 
posed not to enlist under the banner of 
the noble Lord. He had a very great 
amount of sympathy forthe Party oppo- 
site, and for their great Leader ; and he 
thought that they were a great deal more 
teachable and more workable than the 
Party on his own side of the House. 
There were not such a number of phi- 
losophers among them. History showed 
that. They swore at Catholic Emancipa- 
tion, and passed it; they swore against 
the repeal of the Corn Laws, and repealed 
them; they swore against Household 
Suffrage, and they established it; and he 
had not the slightest doubt that if the 
Home Rulers gave them the slightest 
encouragement they would act similarly 
towards it, and there would be 50 Con- 
servative Home Rule candidates at the 
next General Election. He had a great 
admiration for the noble Lord, whose 
speech that night had increased that ad- 
miration—there was so much consistency 
and sincerity init. But he had a fear that 
the noble Lord wastooinnocent entirely to 


lead a political Party. The noble Lord 
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should have seen that all the talk from 
the other side about Home Rule and 
Home Rulers was the merest electioneer- 
ing clap-trap; but the country had 
thought out the whole question, and 
when a General Election came there 
would not be the slightest doubt about 
it. The noble Lord wished the time 
would come when the Irish Members 
would join naturally with the English 
Parties. He joined with the noble 
Lord heartily in that aspiration; he 
would do anything to hasten the coming 
of that time: but that time could not 
come until the evils which were now 
existing in Ireland were remedied. The 
Irish Party did not come there to court 
Party alliances. They did not care for 
Party alliances; they came there to ap- 
peal to the House of Commons, and to 
the English people, to redress their 
grievances, and it would be impossible 
for them to fall into any Party combina- 
tions until those grievances were re- 
dressed; in fact, it was idle to think 
that they should do so. He hoped sin- 
cerely that there would be no effort to 
wrangle over this question of adjourn- 
ment. There were several English Gen- 
tlemen, as well as several Irish Members, 
who had intended to speak, but had not 
yet been able to do so. 

Mr. BIGGAR rose to address the 
House, but—— 

Mr. SPEAKER said, that the hon. 
Member for Cavan having seconded the 
Motion for the adjournment of the de- 
bate was not now entitled to speak. 

Mr. O’CONNOR POWER wished to 
support the view of the hon. Member for 
Cork, that they should be permitted to 
adjourn the debate for the purpose of 
giving other English and Irish Members 
an opportunity of speaking. It had been 
admitted on both sides of the House that 
the Irish question at the present moment 
was one of supreme importance, and that 
it transcended any other question men- 
tioned in the Speech from the Throne. 
Until they had put a finish to the Irish 
question, they could not give a complete 
answer to Her Majesty’s Speech. He 
would like to appeal to some Member of 
the Government to let them know what 
amount of money had been advanced in 
answer to applications for loans ; for he 
remembered that in ordinary times, 
under existing Acts of Parliament, 
people endeavoured to borrow money, 
and owing to the apathy and negligence 
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of the Local Government Board, and of 
Boards generally in Ireland, they had 
not been able to get it. He thought the 
necessity of continuing the debate would 
be generally recognized. A good deal 
had been said that night on the subject of 
an inquiry into Home Rule. Personally, 
he had never been in favour of present- 
ing their demand to English candidates 
in that form. He had always been in 
favour of asking English candidates 
whether they would vote for Home Rule? 
and had decided his own support in ac- 
cordance with the answer to that ques- 
tion. It was evident now that the noble 
Lord the Leader of the Opposition had 
proceeded so far in his political education 
in regard to Ireland that he did not con- 
sider anyone who would vote for an In- 
quiry differed from him on a vital prin- 
ciple. The time might come when the 
noble Lord might not consider that 
voting for Home Rule was a question of 
vital principle either. He could only 
join the hon. Member for Cork in com- 
mending the noble Lord’s sincerity ; but 
the more sincere the noble Lord was, 
the more determined he (Mr. O’Connor 
Power) was to resist the Imperial policy 
which the noble Lord seemed to have 
borrowed from the other side of the 
House. 

Mr. O'SHAUGHNESSY would have 
been very happy to have seen Home 
Rule altogether excluded from that dis- 
cussion, for he thought the only thing 
that ought to occupy their minds was 
what was overhanging the people of 
Ireland. That was not mere distress nor 
mere disease. It was death by the thou- 
sand, if measures different from those 
now promised by the Government were 
not taken. The only ray of hope that 
he had observed in the debate was the 
speech they had heard fromthe hon.Mem- 
ber for Preston (Mr. Hermon). He was 
sorry that the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, who was a man of equally sympa- 
thetic nature, was not in the House to 
listen to that speech, for the right hon. 
Gentleman would have learned a lesson 
from it that would have guided him toa 
proper solution of the difficulty. What 
was the position of this matter? He 
would put it very briefly, and he asked 
the attention of the Government. The 
Irish Government had refused to adopt. 
the system of reproductive works. They 
insisted, in the first instance, that all re- 
lief should come by employment from 
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the landlords. They were obliged to 
abandon that, and at the last moment 
they were obliged to adopt the worst, 
the most demoralizing, and the most 
wasteful system of spending public 
money that could be devised, and that 
was on repairing the roads. The Go- 
vernment had admitted that that delay 
in the adoption of the system of repro- 
ductive works rendered necessary another 
thing, which they had repudiated in the 
first instance, and that was out-door re- 
lief as the entire solution of that ques- 
tion. They were now come to this—that 
it was too late to make a proper use of 
reproductive works, and everything must 
be done by out-door relief, and that out- 
door relief was demanded by the Go- 
vernment from the impoverished land- 
lords and tenantry of Ireland. He pro- 
tested against that. Were they going 
to allow the people of Ireland to starve, 
dependent upon money which could not 
come from the pockets of those im- 
poverished persons? Gentlemen who 
came down last year and wanted to give 
£100,000 to the inhabitants of the Rho- 
dope Mountains, were now appealing to 
the nations of the world for charity for 
the Irish people. It was only within 
the last two days that they had con- 
cluded a series of experiments to inquire 
into the cause of the bursting of a gun 
last year; and he dared say in that series 
of experiments, which ended in the dis- 
covery that it was some blunder that 
burst the gun, they had expended an 
amount of money which would go far 
to relieve many an impoverished family 
in Ireland. He appealed to the Govern- 
ment to come forward honestly and 
generously—to come forward in the noble 
spirit which shone forth in the words of 
the hon. Member for Preston—and not 
to meet the emergency only with. the 
miserable proposals which they had laid 
on the Table, and which could only end 
in the murder of the Irish people. If 
they stuck to that Bill, it would not be a 
charge of neglect only that would lie at 
their doors, after all the warnings they 
had had. Let them go freely and gene- 
rously to the rescue of Ireland. This 
was an unfortunate opportunity, but it 
was a great one. Let them save the 
people now from famine, not by any 
miserable concatenation of failures such 
as they had in the present Bill, but let 
them save them generously, and they 
would lay the foundation of something 
like what they would all wish to see— 


Mr. O’ Shaughnessy 
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namely, a better feeling between the 
people of the two countries. 

r. O'DONNELL said, it was per- 
fectly impossible for the debate on that 
stage of the Address to conclude that 
night. In the first place, it was quite 
evident that the Government were not 
yet thoroughly aware of the extent of 
the misery with which they had to 
grapple. It was quite plain that they 
did not realize the fearful destiny that 
was hanging over the Irish people. 
Their relief projects, as presented downto 
the present, were worthless. They were 
an insult to common sense and humanity. 
There must be further ventilation of the 
question. Every effort permitted by 
the Constitution of the House must be 
exhausted in order to force the discus- 
sion upon the Government, and to force 
them to take proper measures for the sal- 
vation of the lives of the Irish people. 
But there was also a bye-question, 
which was in itself sufficiently important 
to prevent the debate being concluded 
that night. They, the Colleagues and 
Friends of the illustrious Member for 
Meath (Mr. Parnell), had listened while 
the Government repeated the charges 
which had been spread against them. 
It was enough for him to say that they 
were thoroughly resolved to meet those 
charges, and, if necessary, to extort from 
the Government the opportunity of con- 
vincing them of their inaccuracy. They 
had attacked the hon. Member for Meath 
in the broad daylight, but in his absence. 
They had filled the columns of their 
Press with their attacks upon him; and 
he assured them this debate would not 
be allowed to close until there had been 
full opportunity taken for exposing the 
statements that had been made against 
the hon. Member for Meath, and against 
his Colleagues. In fact, they had a sort 
of claim to treat with the Government 
as rival potentates upon this matter. 
The Government had lifted them into 
the position of the Leaders of all the 
Opposition against them. To use the 
eloquent expression of a Meniber of the 
Government on an electioneering tour 
in Liverpool, it was ‘“‘ Parnell and his 
Clique ’’ who led the revolution, who do- 
minated the Liberals, who compelled the 
Whigs to oppose the Government. Well, 
he could assure the Government that as 
they had chosen to honour ‘‘ Parnell and 
his Clique ”’ with their special attention, 
that their special attention would be 
specially returned. . But, as he said 
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before, that was a byoe-question. The 
great question was the salvation of the 
lives of the people. They were not 
satisfied in any way; they were not 
satisfied that the: Government realized 
the task before them ; and it was neces- 
sary to infuse a little more light than 
at present illuminated the Government 
on that matter. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY appealed 
to hon. Members oes not to oppose 
the adjournment of the debate. He 
asked them to remember the speech 
which had been made by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Tipperary (Mr. Gray), who was 
Chairman of the Mansion House Fund, 
and who told them——[Jnterruption. | 
How dare the hon. Member——[ Loud 
cries of ‘‘ Order!” 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
is bound to address himself to the 
Chair, and not to individual Mem- 
bers. 

Mr. O’CONNOR POWER: I rise to 
a point of Order. I think my hon. 
Friend the Member for Galway 
County (Mr. Mitchell Henry) will re- 
ceive the sympathy of the House when 
the facts are stated. An hon. Member 
opposite used a violent expression in a 
very extraordinary manner; and he so 
conducted himself as to attract the at- 
tention of my hon. Friend, who natur- 
ally made a remark upon it. I confess 
it is difficult to describe the conduct of 
the hon. Member opposite in Parliament- 
ary language. I admit I am in a diffi- 
culty in that matter; but I say this— 
that if conduct like that should be again 
perpetrated, I appeal to you, Sir, that 
you will subject the interrupter to your 
censure. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY, resuming, 
said, he was most anxious that nothing 
irritating should occur. He was sorry 
the hon. Member interrupted him in a 
matter of great importance. No one 
could have heard the statement of his 
hon. Friend the Member for Tipperary 
(Mr. Gray), made on his responsibility as 
Chairman of the Mansion House Com- 
mittee, without being convinced of the 
gravity of the crisis. Butif the House 
did not think that sufficient facts had 
been brought before the House, further 
facts would be adduced to-morrow; and, 
therefore, they must persist in the ad- 
journment of the debate. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN hoped that the 
Government would yield on this ques- 
tion. The constituents of many hon. 
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Members felt very strongly on this sub- 
ject of Irish distress, but many Members 
had not yet had an opportunity of ad- 
dressing the House. Some of those hon. 
Members, feeling that this was a matter 
which primarily interested the Irish 
Members, did not like to interfere when 
they arose to address the House; but 
the English Members should not let the 
debate close without an opportunity of 
expressing themselves. 

THe Marquess or HARTINGTON 
said, he was unwilling to interpose in 
this discussion ; but he thought this was 
a matter which could best be decided 
between the Government and the Irish 
Members. On the whole, he urged, 
however, that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer should assent to the adjourn- 
ment of the debate. 

TuzeCHANCELLOR or toz EXCHE- 
QUER said, he thought there could be 
no doubt they must agree to the ad- 
journment of the debate; but the House 
must observe that if they adjourned the 
debate now, they could not go on with it 
to-morrow. It would become an Order 
of the Day, and Notices of Motion 
would necessarily take precedence, un- 
less private Members gave way. The 
hon. Member for Kirkcaldy (Sir George 
Campbell) had a Notice, and he did 
not know, but he hoped he would be 
willing to give way and allow the de- 
bate to proceed; if not, of course, 
the debate could not be resumed till 
Thursday. It was very far from the 
wish of the Government to stop the 
discussion upon the condition of Ire- 
land. In assenting to the adjournment 
of the debate, he must appeal to hon. 
Members who had Notices on the Paper 
to-morrow to give way, and allow the 
debate to proceed. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Debate further adjourned till Zo- 
morrow. 


ANCIENT MONUMENTS BILL.—[Buz 61.] 
(Sir John Lubbock, Mr. Beresford Hope, Mr. 
Morgan, Sir Richard Wallace.) 

SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 


Sm JOHN LUBBOCK, in moving 
that the Bill be now read a second time, 
said, that it had been before the House 
on several previous occasions, and was 
eau well known to hon. Mem- 

ers. 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Sir John Lubbock.) 


Mr. BROMLEY-DAVENPORT 
moved the adjournment of the debate. 

Mr. ONSLOW seconded the Mo- 
tion. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(HMr. Bromley-Davenport.) 


Mr. MUNDELLA supported the 
second reading of the Bill, which he 
thought ought now to be allowed to 

ass. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER wished to re- 
mind the House of a fact which had, 
apparently, escaped the notice of the 
hon. Baronet, which was that the Bill 
had only been delivered since the last 
Sitting of the House, and that, con- 
sequently, there had been no opportunity 
for hon. Members to give Notice of oppo- 
sition to it. If, therefore, the spirit of 
the half-past 12 o’clock Rule was to be 
observed by the House it was manifest 
that it would be unreasonable to pro- 
ceed with the Bill after objection was 
taken to its being proceeded with at 
half-past 2, a couple of hours later 
than the hour prescribed in the Rule to 
which he had referred. 

Sir JOHN LUBBOCK said, he would 
have been very reluctant to press the 
Bill at that hour of the night, hadit not 
been for the manner in which it had 
been treated on previous occasions. If 
his hon. Friends opposite really desired 
to consider the Bill, he would be happy 
to give them time to doso; but he feared 
that they had made up their minds. 
The Bill was really the same as that 
upon which the House had often ex- 
pressed an opinion, and he thought, 
therefore, that no object would be gained 
by delay. 

Mr. ASSHETON protested against 
the Bill being pushed forward in such a 
hurry. It proposed to deal with private 
property in what he considered a most 
ruthless and unjustifiable manner, and 
he would oppose it by every means in 
his power. 

Srr WILLIAM HARCOURT said, he 
did not know whether the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland had spoken on behalf of 
the Government. 

Mrz J. LOWTHER replied, that he 
had spoken on behalf of the House. 
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Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT thought, 
perhaps, the right hon. Gentleman was 
returning to his former instincts, and 
that, having forgotten the official posi- 
tion he held, he was taking the lead, 
as in the last Parliament, they must re- 
member, he always did in measures of 
obstruction. The right hon. Gentleman 
appeared to be the great obstructive of 
this Bill, and he was not at all sur- 
prised that he should take that attitude. 
They would see enough, no doubt, of an 
hon. Member from Ireland who had 
preached obstruction of this Bill at every 
stage; but he only wanted to point out 
now that there were no Gentlemen who 
understood the art of obstruction so well, 
or practised it so frequently, as hon. 
Gentlemen opposite. 

Mr. CO. BECKETT-DENISON did 
not think the remarks the House had 
just heard would much advance this dis- 
cussion. Personally, he was not in the 
least opposed to the Bill; but he would 
suggest that if, on the chance of a great 
many opponents of the Bill being ab- 
sent, it was pressed through that stage 
that night, the opposition at the next 
stage would be all the fiercer for it. Of 
course, he understood that the hon. 
Baronet, after unsuccessfully trying four 
or five Sessions to pass this Bill, looked 
with great disfavour on any opposition, 
even at that late hour of the morning ; 
but he certainly could not give the hon. 
Baronet his support at that hour, and 
under those circumstances. 


Question put. 
The House divided :—Ayes 35; Noes 
55: Majority 20.—(Div. List, No. 2.) 


Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Zo-morrow. 


UOTIONS. 


PENAL CLAUSES ABOLITION BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. P. J. Smyru, Bill for the 
repeal of certain Penal Sections of ‘‘ The Ca- 
tholic Relief Act, 1829,’ ordered to be brought 
in by Mr. 
Mr. Synan. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 59.] 


P. J. Suyru, Dr. O’Lzary, and 


STRENSALL COMMON BILL. 


On Motion of Lord Evsracz Oxctt, Bill to 
provide for ascertaining any Rights of Common 
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or other rights in or over Strensall Common, in 
the North Riding of the county of York, and 
for the acquisition and compensation of ‘such 
rights and the use of the said Common for mili- 
tary purposes, ordered to be brought in by Lord 
Evsrace Cxctzt, Colonel Stantey, and Colonel 
Loyp Linpsay. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 60.] 


COMMONS ACT (1876) AMENDMENT BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Munpetza, Bill to amend 
“The Commons Act, 1876,” ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Munpetuia, Sir Henry 
Pex, and Lord Epmonp Firzmavuricr. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [ Bill 61.] 


COMMONS, 


Ordered, That a Select Committee be ap- 
pointed, Six Members to be nominated by the 
House and Five by the Committee of Selection, 
to consider every Report made by the Inclosure 
Commissioners certifying the expediency of any 
Provisional Order for the inclosure or regula- 
tion of a Common, and presented to the House 
during the present Session, before a Bill be 
brought in for the confirmation of such Order : 
~—That it be an Instruction to the Committee, 
That they have power in respect to each such 
Provisional Order to inquire and report to the 
House whether the same should be confirmed 
by Parliament, and, if so, whether with or with- 
out modification ; and in the event of their being 
of opinion that the same should not be con- 
firmed, except [subject to modifications, to re- 
port such modifications accordingly with a view 
to such Provisional Order being remitted to 
the Inclosure Commissioners.—(Sir Matthew 
Ridley.) 

And, on February 20, Committee nominated 
as follows :—Mr. Spencer Waxpore, Mr. Leve- 
son Gower, Sir Water Barrretort, Mr. Faw- 
cert, Mr. Pert, Sir Cuarres Dike, and Five 
Members to be added by the Committee of Selec- 
tion :—Power to send for persons, papers, and 
records; Five to be the quorum. 


PUBLIC PETITIONS. 


Ordered, That a Select Committee be ap- 
pointed, to whom shall be referred all Petitions 
presented to the House, with the exception of 
such as relate to Private Bills; and that such 
Committee do classify and prepare abstracts of 
the same, in such form and manner as shall 
appear to them best suited to convey to the 
House all requisite information respecting their 
contents, fand do report the same from time 
to time to the House; and that the reports of 


the Committee do set forth the number of |: 


signatures to each Petition only in respect 
to those signatures to which addresses are 
affixed :—And that such Committee have power 
to direct the printing in extenso of such Peti- 
tions, or of such parts of Petitions, as shall 
appear to require if:—And that such Com- 
mittee have power to report their opinion and 
observations thereupon to the House:—Sir 
Cuartes Forster, Sir Ucurrep Kay-Suuttie- 
wortu, The O’Donocuvz, Mr. O’Conor, Mr. 
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M‘Lacan, Earl pz Grey, Mr. H. Corry, Mr. 
CavenpisH Bentinck, Mr. Reernatp Yorke, 
Sir Cuartzes Russert, Viscount Newport, Mr. 
Srmonps, Mr. MutHotianp, Marquess of Tavi- 
stock, and Mr. Cuartes Tennant: — 
to be the quorum.—(Sir Charles Forster.) 


POST OFFICE (MONEY ORDERS) BILL. 

On Motion of Sir Henry Setwin-Issetson, 
Bill to grant additional facilities for trans- 
mitting small sums of money through the Post 
Office, ordered to be brought in by Sir Henry 
Setwri-Isperson and Lord Joun Manners. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 62.} 


ARTIZANS’ DWELLINGS ACT (1868) AMEND- 
MENT ACT (1879) AMENDMENT BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Torrens, Bill to explain 
and amend the twenty-second section of “The 
Artizans’ and Labourers’ Dwellings Act (1868) 
Amendment Act, 1879,’ ordered to be brought 
in by Mr. Torrens, Mr. Goxpney, and Sir 
Tuomas CHAMBERS. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 63.] 


ELECTIVE COUNTY BOARDS (IRELAND) 
BILL. 

On Motion of Major Notan, Bill to establish 
Elective County Boards in Ireland, ordered to 
be brought in by Major Nouan, Mr. Fay, Mr. 
O’Ciery, and Mr. O’Suntrvan. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 64. ] 


BEER DEALERS’ RETAIL LICENCES BILL. 


Considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

Resolved, That the Chairman be directed to 
move the House, that leave be given to bring 
in a Bill for amending the Law relating to the 
goes by Justices of Certificates for Beer Dealers’ 

etail Licences. 

Resolution reported : — Bill ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Rircure, Mr. Gorst, Mr. 
Torrens, and Mr. MunpeE.ta. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 65.] 


House adjourned at a quarter 
before Three o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, 10th February, 1880. 


MINUTES. ]—Pustic Brui—First Reading— 
Workmen’s Compensation (6). 
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QUEEN’S SPEECH—HER MAJESTY’S 
ANSWER TO THE ADDRESS. 


Tae LORD STEWARD (Earl Brav- 
oHAMP) reported Her Majesty’s Answer 
to the Address, as follows :— 


My Lorps, 

“‘ T thank you sincerely for your loyal Address. 

“Tam confident that I can always rely upon 
your cordial co-operation and assistance in all 
measures which I may deem necessary for the 
safety of My Empire, and for the promotion of 
prospérity and concord among all classes of My 
People.” 


PERSIA AND HERAT.—QUESTIONS. 


Eart GRANVILLE: My Lords, I 
rise for the purpose of putting a Ques- 
tion to the noble Earl at the head of the 
Government, of which I have given him 
private Notice. I wish to know, Whe- 
ther there is any foundation for the an- 
nouncement made to-day that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government have released Persia 
from her Treaty engagements in regard 
to.Herat ? 

Tur Eart or BEACONSFIELD: My 
Lords, in answer to the inquiry of the 
noble Earl, whether there is any truth 
in the statement that has been made 
that Her Majesty’s Government have 
released Persia from her Treaty en- 
gagements not to enter Herat, I beg 
to state that there is no foundation for 
the statement. Your Lordships will 
remember that I intimated the other 
night, in speaking of the state of Af- 
ghanistan, that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment were taking steps which they be- 
lieved would lead to the settlement of 
that country, and that I might add those 
steps had been, in many instances, suc- 
cessful. During the time to which I 
am referring communications have been 
made from the Court of Persia to Her 
Majesty referring to their North-Eastern 
Frontier. There have been considerable 
communications on that subject, but 
nothing has been concluded. I am sure 
that, in these circumstances, your Lord- 
ships will show that confidence which is 
usually reposed in Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, and will not press me for any 
details at the present moment beyond the 
statement I have made. 

Eart GRANVILLE: Will Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government lay on the Table 
Papers relating to the character of those 
communications ? 
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Tue Kart or BEACONSFIELD: No 
doubt Papers will be laid on the Table 
in due course; but it would now be in- 
convenient, and, I may say, injurious, 
to the public interests that those com- 
munications should be made known. 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION BILL. 
BILL PRESENTED. FIRST READING. 


Ear, DE LA WARR, in presenting 
a Bill to amend the Law relating to the 
liability of Employers to make compen- 
sation for injuries sustained by persons 
in their service, said, that this measure, 
in principle and substance, was very 
much the same as the Bill which he in- 
troduced last year, and the stages of 
which last Session he postponed from 
time to time at the request of the noble 
and learned Earl on the Woolsack, in 
order to allow the Bill of the Govern- 
ment on the same subject to come up 
from the House of Commons. He re- 
gretted that he was not present yester- 
day when the noble and learned Earl 
made his statement. His Bill was based 
on the Report of the Royal Commission 
of 1877 on Railway Accidents and on 
the Report of the Select Committee of 
the House of Commons which sat in the 
same year. It consisted only of one 
clause, and its object was to make 
masters and employers, whether corpo- 
rate bodies or not, liable for accidents 
which might occur to, and injury which 
might be sustained by, their servants in 
consequence of the neglect cf persons to 
whom such masters and employers dele- 
gated their authority and supervision, 
and also to make them liable for defec- 
tive machinery, plant, or anything con- 
nected with their works which might be 
a cause of injury to their servants. He 
would ask that his Bill should be al- 
lowed to go to a second reading, and 
then be referred to the same Select Com- 
mittee as that to which the Bill intro- 
duced the previous night by the noble 
and ee Earl (the Lord Chancellor) 
was to be committed ; but on the under- 
standing that the whole Bill, and not 
merely a particular part of it, was to be 
sent to the Select Committee. He begged 
to move the first reading of the Bill. 


Bill to amend the Law relating to the 
liability of Employers to make compen- 
sation for injuries sustained by persons 
in their service—presented (The Earl Dz 
La Warr.) 
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Tat LORD CHANCELLOR said, 
that last Session the noble Earl pro- 
duced to their Lordships a Bill on this 
subject, which, he presumed, from what 
the noble Earl had just said, was almost 
identical with the one which he was now 
laying on the Table. He stated at that 
time that the Bill of his noble Friend 
was not in accordance with the Report 
of the Select Committee of 1877, but 
was framed on the lines of a Report 
which that Committee had refused to 
adopt. He further stated that, there- 
fore, it was not possible for Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government to support the Bill 
of his noble Friend, though there was a 
difficulty in stating their own views un- 
til their Bill on the subject reached their 
Lordships’ House. His noble Friend 
had been good enough to defer the con- 
sideration of his Bill in the expectation 
that the measure of the Government 
would reach their Lordships’ House, 
but it did not come up. He hoped, 
therefore, that his noble Friend would 
see that it would be impossible for Her 
Majesty’s Government to adopt his sug- 
gestion and refer the Bill they had now 
before their Lordships and his noble 
Friend’s Bill to a Select Committee. A 
Bill was referred to a Select Committee 
in order that evidence might be taken 
and that the Committee might go 
through the measure clause by clause. 
Of course, the object of referring the two 
Bills to the same Committee would be, 
not that they should be gone through 
clause by clause, but that the Committee 
should decide which Bill should be 
adopted. That, however, was really a 
question not for a Committee but for the 
House. He hoped, however, that his 
noble Friend would consent to serve on 
the Select Committee to which the Bill 
of the Government was to be referred, 
and then he would have an oppor- 
tunity of proposing any Amendments 
which he might think advisable. He 
trusted, further, that his noble Friend 
would not consider it discourteous if 
he said that the Government could not 
consent to refer his Bill to a Select Com- 
mittee. 

Lorp HOUGHTON said, he was not 
convinced by the remarks of the noble 
and learned Earl on the Woolsack. He 
thought it very important that those 
whose opinions were represented by the 
noble Earl (Earl De La Warr) should 
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have their case heard by a Select Com- 
mittee. . 


Motion agreed to; Bill read 1*; to be 
printed; and to be read 2* on Thursday 
next. (No. 5.) 


SCHOOL BOARD ELECTIONS — ELEC- 
TIONS OF GUARDIANS OF THE POOR 
—MOTION FOR RETURNS. 


Eart FORTESCUE, in moving for 
Returns with reference to School Board 
elections and elections for Boards of 
Guardians, said, his object was to show 
that economy might be promoted with- 
out efficiency being impaired if the elec- 
tions for the members of school boards 
were carried out on the same principle 
as those of Boards of Guardians. He 
had, from the first, protested against 
the adoption of the Ballot, as involving 
an expense utterly disproportionate to 
the ends to be attained; for a system 
which was good enough for the adminis- 
tration of the poor rates ought to be 
considered good enough for the admini- 
stration of the school board rates, which, 
unduly high as they were, never reached 
anything like the amount of the poor 
rates. But whatever might have been 
said of the advantages of the Ballot 
system for the school boards when those 
bodies were first established, there no 
longer existed any good reason why the 
less expensive system of election in the 
case of Guardians should not be adopted 
in the case of the school boards, which 
had now generally little more than 
routine work to carry on. 


Motion agreed to. 


Return of the number of electors on the lists 
and the number of them who polled in each of 
the School Board elections contested in 1879 in 
England and Wales, and of the cost to the 
ratepayers of each such election: And 

Similar Return with respect to the contested 
elections of guardians in 1879 in England and 
Wales.—(The Earl Fortescue.) 


Return ordered to be laid before the 
House. 


House adjourned at half past Five o’clock, 
to Thursday next, half past 
Ten o’clock, 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Tuesday, 10th February, 1880. 





MINUTES.]|—New Mzmsrer Sworn—Edward 
Whitley, esquire, for Liverpool Borough. 
Serect CommitreE— Potato Crop, appointed ; 

Printing, appointed and nominated. 

Pustic Brrs—Ordered—First Reading—Acro- 
batic Performances * [66]; Medical Act (1858) 
Amendment (No. 3) * [67]. 

Second Reading—Companies Acts Amendment 
[52]; Seed Potatoes (Ireland) [48]. 


QUESTIONS. 
ojo 
CARRYING OF ARMS—REVOLVERS. 


Mr. GREGORY asked the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, 
Whether his attention has been called 
to the increasing practice of carrying re- 
volvers, and the mischief arising from 
it; and, whether the Government have 
any measure in contemplation for check- 
ing such practice by imposing a tax upon 
those weapons, or otherwise ? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS: I am in- 
formed that the existing law is suffi- 
ciently strong to deal with this class of 
case. It is as necessary to have a 
licence to carry a pistol or revolver as 
to carry a gun. 


CRIMINAL LAW (IRELAND)—THE 
ASSAULT ON LORD FERMOY. 


Mr. O’SULLIVAN asked Mr. Attor- 
ney General for Ireland, If his attention 
has been called to the report of the pro- 
ceedings at the last Winter Assizes at 
Limerick, where a man named James 
O’Shea was sentenced to five years’ penal 
servitude for a common assault on Lord 
Fermoy ; if it is true that O’Shea pleaded 
guilty to the offence, and that it was the 

rstcharge that was ever brought against 
him; and if, under all those circum- 
stances, he will allow the sentence to be 
carried out ? 

Toz ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Grsson) : In answer to 
the Question of the hon. Gentleman, I 
have to say that the prisoner, whose 
name is John, not James, O’Shea, who 
had been a tenant of Lord Fermoy, was 
convicted not of a common assault, but 
for an assault occasioning actual bodily 
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harm to Lord Fermoy. The assault was 
committed in the day-time on the steps 
of the Limerick Club House, the prisoner 
striking Lord Fermoy from behind on 
the head, close to the temple, with a 
stick. The full force of the blow was 
lessened by the hat which Lord Fermoy 
wore; but as it was he was knocked 
down on his hands and knees, and ren- 
dered partially insensible. The prisoner, 
who was defended by a solicitor, pleaded 
guilty. The learned Judge oe pre- 
sided—Mr. Baron Dowse—before pass- 
ing sentence, called Lord Fermoy and 
another witness, and heard their evi- 
dence ; and, with a full knowledge of the 
facts, considered, in his judicial discre- 
tion, that the ends of justice demanded 
the punishment which he awarded. In 
reference to the last portion of the Ques- 
tion, I have to say that an Attorney 
General has no power to alter or control 
the sentences pronounced on/any prisoner; 
but from my knowledge of the learned 
Judge and the facts I have stated, I am 
sure he had ample grounds for the judg- 
ment which he pronounced. 


NEW COURTS OF JUSTICE 
(BUILDINGS). 


Mr. OSBORNE MORGAN asked the 
First Commissioner of Works, Whether 
he can state when the Royal Courts of 
Justice, at present in course of erection 
between Oarey Street and the Strand, 
will be sufficiently completed to admit 
of judicial business being transacted 
therein ? 

Mr. GERARD NOEL: According to 
the contract, the Royal Courts of Jus- 
tice should be completed by the end of 
the present year. Unfortunately, on ac- 
count of the strike in the building trade 
and the protracted frosts of the two last 
years, the work has been considerably 
delayed ; but rapid progress is now being 
made, and I hope before the end of the 
year 1881 the Courts will be sufficiently 
advanced to admit of judicial business 
being transacted therein. 


SOUTH AFRICAN COLONIES (FINANCE). 


Mr. WHITWELL asked Mr. Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, If any financial 
settlement has been arrived at between 
the Home Treasury and our South 
African Colonies as to thelarge advances 
made by England in any of the com- 
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able soon to lay a statement of such set- 
tlements upon the Table? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or raz EXOHE- 
QUER: I am sorry to say that no 
financial settlement has yet been arrived 
at. Correspondence is still going on be- 
tween the Home Government and the 
Colonial Government on the subject. 
The officers of the Government who 
have recently been out to South Africa 
in order to make inquiries have just re- 
turned, and are preparing their Reports, 
which will be laid before the Govern- 
ment in’a very few days. I hope, when 
I have occasion shortly to make a general 
statement on the subject, to lay the set- 
tlements on the Table. 


TURKEY—MURDER OF MR. OGLE. 


Mr. H. SAMUELSON asked Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Whether 
he can at length state when the re- 
peatedly promised inquiry into the mur- 
der of Mr. C. O. Ogle, ‘‘ Times ”’ Corre- 
spondent in Thessaly, by Turkish sol- 
diers on March 30th 1878, will be insti- 
tuted; whether steps will be taken to 
identify and bring to justice the per- 
petrators and instigators of the crime; 
and, whether, as has been done formerly 
in similar cases, an indemnity will be de- 
manded from the Porte for the murdered 
Englishman’s relatives? He had to add 
that he had received a letter that morn- 
ing from the nearest relative of Mr. 
Ogle, in which the writer stated, very 
properly, that he did not wish to press 
for an indemnity, and therefore he 
begged to withdraw the latter part of 
his Question. 

Taz CHANCELLOR or truz EXCHE- 
QUER: I have to express my great 
regret at the delay that has occurred 
with regard to this inquiry. I have to 
inform the hon. Member that, in conse- 
quence of application made by the 
friends of the late Mr. Ogle in the 
course of last month, instructions were 
addressed to Sir Henry Layard to the 
following effect :— 

‘« Your Excellency is aware that an assurance 
was given in the House of Commons by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer on the 14th of 
August, 1878, that the Government would be 
pre: to advise the Porte to supplement the 
deficiencies of the evidence in regard to the 
manner in which Mr. Ogle met his death by a 
further investigation, whenever the state of the 
country should be such as to enable all the 
Greek witnesses to come forward without fear. 
In giving this promise, Her Majesty’s Govern- 
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ment considered themselves justified in counting 
upon the ready co-operation of the Porte, with- 
out which such an investigation could not, under 
any circumstances, be su ly conducted. 
They have hitherto abstained from taking any 
steps with this object, feeling convinced that the 
country in the neighbourhood of Volo and Mac- 
rinitza was still in too disturbed a state and 
— feeling too much excited to admit of a 

uller and more minute inquiry than had already 
taken place. I am anxious now to learn your 
Excellency’s opinion whether the conditions are 
more favourable, and whether it is probable that 
other witnesses would be willing to come for- 
ward and could do so with safety.” 


In reply to that letter, the following tele- 
gram was received from Sir Henry 
Layard a few days ago:— 

‘*T am unable to state with confidence whether 

Greek witnesses could come forward with safety 
or not; but I have no reason to think they 
would be in danger if proper means were taken 
to protect them. I question whether it would 
now be possible to have a full and impartial in- 
quiry.” 
The Government feel that if a fresh in- 
quiry is to be instituted it should only be 
done under conditions which give at 
least a reasonable certainty that it would 
be of a conclusive nature, and they think 
it necessary to await the Report of Her 
Majesty’s Consul General at Salonica 
before coming to a decision. 

Mr. H. SAMUELSON asked when 
the Report of Her Majesty’s Consul 
General might be expected ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or raz EXCHE- 
QUER: I am unable to say precisely ; 
but I hope soon. 


LAW OF COPYRIGHT—LEGISLATION. 


Mr. HANBURY TRACY asked the 

Postmaster General, If it is the inten- 
tion of the Government to introduce, 
early in the Session, a Bill to deal with 
the Law of Copyright ? 
Lorpv JOHN MANNERS, in reply, 
said, that in consequence of there being 
so many important measures to be intro- 
duced in the course of the present Ses- 
sion, and of the complexity of the 
problems connected with the subject of 
copyright, Her Majesty’s Government 
thought it would be expedient to post- 
pone introducing a Bill dealing with that 
subject till next Session. 


PERSIA AND HERAT, 


Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
Sir, I wish to put a Question to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, of which 
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I have given him private Notice. I wish 
to ask him, Whether there is any foun- 
dation for the statement which appears 
in The Times newspaper of this morning 
to the effect that Her Majesty’s Minister 
at Teheran has been instructed to inform 
the Government of Persia that Her 
Majesty’s Government releases the Go- 
vernment of Persia from the engage- 
ment, under the Treaty of 1857, not to 
occupy Herat; and, if so, whether the 
Government will be prepared to lay the 
Correspondence on the subject upon the 
Table of the House ? 

Tre CHANCELLORor tuz EXCHE- 
QUER: No, Sir, there is no foundation 
forit. There have been communications 
received from the Government of Persia, 
which have been duly taken into con- 
sideration. We have not yet come to 
any agreement ; and we could not, 
without inconvenience, at the present 
time, make any statement on the sub- 
ject. 


BANKRUPTCY LAW AMENDMENT BILL. 


Mr. MUNDELLA: The Bankruptcy 
Law Amendment Bill stands as the first 
Order of the Day on Thursday next. 
The Bill itself has not yet been de- 
livered to Members. May I ask the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer if it is in- 
tended to proceed with the measure be- 
fore we have had an opportunity of see- 
ing it? We at least ought to have the 
Bill in our hands. 

Taz CHANCELLOR ortruz EXCHE- 
QUER: I am informed that the Bill 
will be in the hands of the House to- 
morrow. It is our first business, how- 
ever, to make progress with the Relief 
of Distress (Ireland) Bill; and whether 
we are able to do that on Thursday 
must depend upon the progress we 
make with the debate on the Address. 


PARLIAMENT—BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE. 


Tue CHANCELLOR or raz EXCHE- 
QUER said, he would appeal to hon. 
Gentlemen, as he did last night, with 
regard to this evening. The debate on 
the Address was still proceeding. As 
an Order of the Day, this being Notice 
day, it stood low down on the Paper. 
He would appeal to hon. Gentlemen 
who had Notices of Motion on the Paper 
to give way on this occasion, and allow 
the House to proceed with and finish 
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the debate on the Address. He hoped 
the hon. Member for Kirkcaldy (Sir 
George Campbell), and others who had 
Notices on the Paper, would be good 
enough to adopt that course. 

Str GEORGE CAMPBELL felt that 
the subject of which he had given Notice 
was not inferior to that which had occu- 

ied the House for the last two or three 

ays. -[‘‘Oh!”] He said so decidedly ; 
but he also felt it would not be conve- 
nient to interpolate the subject of which 
he had given Notice into the middle of 
another debate. Therefore, he yielded 
to the appeal made to him; but he 
hoped the Government would give him 
a very early day forthe discussion of 
that important subject. 


Question. 


EVICTIONS (IRELAND). 


Mr. O’DONNELL gave Notice that 
on Thursday next he would ask the 
hon. and learned Member for the Uni- 
versity of Dublin (Mr. Plunket) a Ques- 
tion with regard to a statement made by 
the hon. and learned Member in re- 
ference to the Balla evictions. He would 
also ask the hon. and learned Member 
whether he had seen a letter signed by 
Mr. Walsh, President of the Balla Land 
League, in which that gentleman de- 
clared that, instead of only-five evictions 
having taken place on the estate of Sir 
Robert Blosse, several hundreds had taken 
place? The hon. Member was proceed- 
ing to enter into details as to the num- 
ber of holdings upon the Falla estate, 
when—— 

Mr. SPEAKER said: I understand 
the hon. Member to give Notice of a 
Question which he wishes to put on 
Thursday next, and I must ask the hon. 
Gentleman to confine himself strictly to 
the form of the Question of which he 
desires to give Notice. 

Mr. O'DONNELL said, he was ready 
to bow to the ruling of the right hon. 
Gentleman. On the same day he would 
ask the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
whether his attention had been called to 
a letter in Zhe Freeman’s Journal, signed 
“Observer,” and stating —[Cries of 
“Order!’?] Ifhon. Members would leave 
it totherighthon. Gentleman in the Chair 
to keep the Order of the House, it would 
be much better. The letter stated that the 
ejectment of starving families was still 
taking place in Clare, and he wished to 
ask the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
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whether he was prepares to include the 
evicting landlords among the recipients 
of public loans at 1 per cent? e also 
begged to give Notice that, on the se- 
cond reading of the Relief of Distress 
(Ireland) Bill, he would move that— 
‘¢ The relief of famine in any portion of the 
United Kingdom or Ireland is a matter of Im- 
rial necessity, and that the charges might be 
arayed out of the Imperial funds, and not out 
of a special Irish fund; and that this House 
cannot approve of the endowment of that class 
known as Irish landords under the pretext of 
relieving Irish famine.” 


Companies Acts 


ARMY—NEWSPAPER CORRESPOND- 
ENTS IN THE FIELD. 


CotoneL STANLEY, referring to a 
report of the answer which he gave last 
night to the Question of the hon. Ba- 
ronet the Member for Ohelsea (Sir 
Charles W. Dilke), as to whether the 
rules concerning newspaper correspond- 
ents with British Armies in the field, 
published during the Recess, were to be 
looked upon as being still in force, ex- 
plained that what he believed he said— 
and certainly what he intended to say— 
was, with regard to a Memorandum 
drawn up by some officers after the 
Russo-Turkish War as to the duties of 
correspondents in the field, that that 
Memorandum was provisionally approved 
by the Commander-in-Chief and by him- 
self to the extent that a certain number 
of copies should be printed, but not 
issued. He also said that no rules had 
been published by his authority, either 
in relation to the Kaffir—not the Afghan 
—or the Zulu War. 





MEETING OF THE HOUSE. 


Resolved, That this House will meet 
To-morrow, at Two of the clock.—(Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer.) 


PARLIAMENT—PUBLIC BUSINESS. 


Mr. FAWCETT asked whether, if 
the debate on the Address were con- 
cluded that evening, the Report upon the 
Address would be the first Business to- 
morrow ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER said, he understood that it 
would. In order to enable the House 
to resume the debate on the Address, 
he thought he ought now to move that 
the Orders of the Day be postponed 
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until after the Order relating to the 


Address. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The ordinary course 
would be to move that the Notices of 
Motion be postponed until after the 
Orders of the Day. , 

Toz CHANCELLOR or raz EXOHE- 
QUER: Then I will take that course, 
and will move that the Notices of Mo- 
tion be postponed until after the Orders 
of the Day. 

Sir WILFRID LAWSON : Can that 
Motion be put without Notice to the 
House ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: If it is done with 
the general concurrence of the House. 
If there is any objection, the Motion 
cannot be made without Notice. It can 
only be made with the general concur- 
rence of the House. 

Sr WILFRID LAWSON : I have 
no objection, Sir. I only asked the 
question. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Ordered, That Notices of Motion be 
ostponed till after the Orders of the 
ay.—(Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer.) 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
Soo 


COMPANIES ACTS AMENDMENT BILL. 
(Sir John Lubbock, Mr. Coope, Mr. Herschelt, 
Sir Charles Mills.) 


[pitt 52.] sECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Srr JOHN LUBBOCK said, that he 
did not wish to stand between the House 
and the adjourned debate on the Ad- 
dress, which in the present critical state 
of Ireland was, of course, of paramount 
importance; and, accordingly, if there 
was any desire to diseuss the. Bill on 
the second reading, he would willingly 
adjourn the consideration. At the same 
time, as it was substantially the same 
Bill as that which passed the House last 
year after considerable discussion, but 
without opposition, and which was only 
withdrawn in the Lords on account of 
the lateness of the Session, he hoped, 
perhaps, the House would agree to the 
second reading. So far as the enacting 
clauses went, the Bill was the same as 
last year; but they had adopted some 
suggestions of the learned Lord Advo- 
cate and of Lord Selborne, necessitating 
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a majority of three-quarters of the share- 
holders in the case of any Company 
acting under the provisions of the Bill, 
giving certain rights to dissentient 
shareholders, and providing for full in- 
formation. The Bill had been very care- 
fully considered by high legal autho- 
rity; he could assure the House that 
it was generally approved by commer- 
cial men, and he hoped, therefore, that 
the House would agree to the second 
reading. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.’’—(Sir John Lubbock.) 


Mr. J. G. TALBOT said, that on the 
part of the Government he had no ob- 
jection to the second reading, on the 
understanding that the Board of Trade 
were to be at liberty to introduce Amend- 
ments in Committee, if they saw neces- 
sity for so doing. 

Motion agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Friday. 


ADDRESS IN ANSWER TO HER 
MAJESTY’S MOST GRACIOUS SPEECH. 


ADJOURNED DEBATE. [FOURTH NIGHT. ] 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Amendment proposed to 
Question [5th February].—[See page 
69. ] 


And which Amendment was, 

At the end of the Question, to add the words 
“We also think it right to represent to Your 
Majesty that Your Majesty’s Government, al- 
though in possession of timely warning and 
information, have not taken adequate steps to 
meet promptly and efficaciously the severe dis- 
tress now existing and increasing in Ireland; 
and we are of opinion that, in order to avert 
the horrors of famine from a wide area in that 
Country, the most vigorous measures are imme- 
diately necessary ; and we are further of opinion 
that it is essential to the peace and prosperity 
of Ireland to legislate at once and in a compre- 
hensive manner on these questions; and we 
humbly assure Your Majesty that we shall 
regard it as the duty of Parliament, on the 
earliest opportunity, to consider the necessary 
measures for the purpose, more urgently the 
tenure of land, the neglect of which by Parlia- 
ment has been the true cause of constantly 
recurring dissatisfaction and distress in Ire- 
land.”’—(Mr. Redmond.) 


Question again proposed, ‘‘ That those 
words be there added.” 


Debate resumed. 
Sir John Lubbock 
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Mrz. CHAMBERLAIN: If the de- 
bate on the Amendment to the Address 
roposed by the hon. Member for Cork 
Nts. Shaw) had been brought to a close 
last night—as the Government not un- 
naturally desired—there would have 
been the fact in connection with the de- 
bate which would have called for remark 
outside, and that is, though the discus- 
sion lasted two days, not one non- 
official English Member, with the excep- 
tion of the hon. Member for Preston (Mr. 
Hermon), took part in it. I think that 
silence may be attributed to two causes. 
In the first place, it arises out of the 
circumstances under which the Amend- 
ment has been introduced to the House ; 
and, in the second place, because it had 
been drawn up on the other side of the 
House by the Irish Party, without the 
slightest concert with other Members. 
There seems to be the impression that no 
Englishman can express sympathy with 
Ireland or the Irish Members, or can 
co-operate with the Irish National Party 
for common objects, without its being 
supposed that he is tainted more or less 
with the terrible disease of Home Rule. 
In fact, the highest authority had cha- 
racterized the man who did so as a 
traitor to his Queen and to his country. 
[ Cheers.] I take that cheer as an em- 
hasis of the statement. [Sir Wrt11AM 
RASER: No, no!] I am very glad I 
was mistaken ; because I should be very 
sorry that it should go forth to the Irish 
people that in the House sympathy with 
them is equivalent and tantamount to a 
political crime. In the speeches made 
of late, and in the articles in the organs 
of the Conservative Party, there has been 
something like an attempt to terrorize 
over the English Members, and to pre- 
vent them exhibiting the sympathy which 
they feel on Irish questions. This comes 
with extremely bad grace, for the Con- 
servative Party have for years past 
played with every political agitation 
that has been excited. It was the 
Members of that Party who denounced, 
for instance, the agitation for the exten- 
sion of the franchise, and then came over 
and granted it. It was they who de- 
nounced the proceedings of the trades 
unions and the object of those bodies; and 
it was they who, when they came into 
power, conceded to trades unions almost 
everything which they had previously 
condemned. Lastly, they had played 
into the hands of the publicans, and 
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contracted with them a degrading 
alliance. I have never voted for-in- 
quiry into Home Rule, and I do not in- 
tend to do so; but, at the same time, I 
have not the slightest notion of blaming 
those who think differently and act 
honestly in the matter. For the last 
century we have been governing Ireland 
against its will, and not, I am afraid, to 
the advantage of this country. The Re- 
presentatives of the Irish people ask us 
to concede to them what has been con- 
ceded to America, our own Colonies, and 
Canada, and say—‘‘ You may depend 
upon our loyalty and devotion to the 
Crown, and strict friendship with the 
English people.” Under the existing 
system, in the early part of the connec- 
tion between the two countries, the Irish 
nation suffered very grievous oppression 
and tyranny, which imperilled the pros- 
perity of the country; and even at the 
present moment we know that they are 
suffering from disabilities, from disqua- 
lifications, from unequal laws, and from 
abuses which it is the duty of the House 
to consider and to remedy. And the 
only justification which I can allege for 
refusing to vote for Home Rule, or for 
an inquiry into its necessity, is this— 
that while I agree with what I believe 
to be the ends and objects which Home 
Rule is believed by the Irish Members 
to be likely to secure, I differ altogether 
with the means by which they propose 
to secure those ends and aims. I am 
willing to assist to redress any real 
grievance the Irish people have, and to 
make—as we ought to be ready to make 
—due allowance for the different senti- 
ments between the English and Irish 
people. It seems to me that in the 
Amendment before the House there is 
an opportunity afforded to English 
Members to show in a practical form 
our sympathy with the Irish people by 
supporting it. What does the Amend- 
ment affirm? It affirms, for one thing, 
that the neglect of reform in the land 
tenure of Ireland is the cause of all this 
distress, and of the distress which so con- 
stantly occurs. I imagine that there 
will be a very general agreement on the 
point. I am not going to answer the 


various proposals for land tenure which 
have been placed before the House ;' but 
will be content with referring to that of 
my hon. Friend the Member for Reading 
(Mr. Shaw Lefevre), and my right hon. 
Colleague (Mr. Bright). If the scheme 
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suggested by these hon. Gentlemen were 
carried out, that would, no doubt, have 
the effect of so far changing the tenure 
of land in Ireland as to make a large 
number of those who are tenants owners 
of the soil. The hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman the Member for the University 
of Dublin (Mr. Plunket) told them the 
other night that the peasants of Ireland 
are now starving, and asked if it is con- 
ceivable that if they were owners of the 
soil they would be in any better posi- 
tion? The result of the experiments 
which have been made on a very consi- 
derable scale are altogether inconsistent 
with the contention of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman. Eight hundred 
tenants have become owners under the 
Bright Clauses of the Land Act, and 
5,000 under the Church Act. Of the 
800, up to the present time only 16 or 20 
have failed to pay their instalments, 
even in the extraordinary time of dis- 
tress; and of the 5,000, I am told that 
the number of defaulters is not a bit 
greater than the percentage of the 
richer landlords who have received 
grants in aid of drainage works and 
other improvements. Oan anything be 
more satisfactory than that? The hon. 
and learned Member for the University 
of Dublin has asked what the Irish 
tenants would do if they had not their 
landlords? But all landlords are not of 
the type described by the hon. and 
learned Member. There are absentee 
landlords, represented by agents, and 
there are bad landlords. Under the 
circumstances, it seems to me that 
the House will be acting consistently 
with what it has done in the past if it 
now accepts the latter part of the Amend- 
ment—that which has reference to the 
reform of land tenure. But since the 
discussion has largely turned upon the 
other portion of the Resolution, which 
says, in effect, that the measures that 
have been taken by the Government are 
inadequate, and that other measures are 
urgently necessary, after the debate last 
night, I venture to say that the Govern- 
ment stand self-convicted. I will show 
that the measures they have taken were 
inadequate. They were warned in the 
early autumn that this distress was im- 
pending over Ireland. They were 
warned by the Roman Catholic Bishops 
in Ireland during the Recess, and they 
were warned by a Memorial signed by 
70 of the Irish Members; but these 
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warnings were disbelieved ; they were 
even ridiculed by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chief Secretary for Ireland, 
who pointed to the large sums in the 
savings banks as a proof that there 
could not be any distress impending. I 
think it is perfectly clear that they have 
failed to adopt proper measures because 
of their not giving credence to the warn- 
ings; and ,in doing so they have justly 
and properly laid themselves open to 
the censure of the House. The Attorney 
General for Ireland said there are three 
facts which show that the Government 
has dealt practically and with vigour. 
In the first place, the dread of a fuel 
famine has fortunately passed away. 
But, in the name of common sense, are 
the Government going to take credit for 
the providential dispensation by which 
the fuel of the Irish people has been 
saved? As Sheridan said, when the 
Prince Regent took credit for measures 
with which he had nothing to do— 
‘Yes; but what His Royal Highness 
articularly prides himself upon is the 
ate excellent harvest.” The Attorney 
General also argued that there was not 
a single workhouse full at the present 
time. Now, considering that everyone 
who knows anything about Ireland 
agrees in saying that the Irish people 
have a rooted terror of the workhouse, it 
is not surprising that many of them 
would even prefer death by starvation 
rather than go to the workhouse. The 
next statement of the Attorney General 
was more important. He says that not 
a single death has been authenticated 
as having occurred up to the present 
time in consequence of starvation or 
famine. Well, if this be true, and I 
assume that it is true—I believe my 
hon. Friends around me admit it—and 
if it be the work of the Government, and 
if it can be distinctly shown to result 
from the measures which they have 
taken, I will at once exonerate them 
from censure. What has been the ac- 
tion of the Government? Will any 
hon. Gentleman point to anything they 
have done which has saved the life of a 
single man in Ireland during the dis- 
tress? Now, I would like to go into 
this matter a little more in detail. The 
Government do not seem certain of the 
pontcs they have taken up. My right 
on. Friend the Member for Bradford 
(Mr. W. E, Forster) referred last night 
to one or two things which he supposed 
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they had done, and on account of which 
he was disposed to relieve them from 
all blame; but the Government got up 
and denied that they had done these 
particular things. The language of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer on the first 
night of the Session left this impression 
on my right hon. Friend the Member 
for Bradford. In the first place, my 
right hon. Friend referred to the fact 
that the Government had relaxed the 
provisions of the Poor Law; and I cer- 
tainly understood from the words of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer that some 
measure of that kind had been adopted 
by the Government. But now we have 
the assurance of the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland that nothing of the kind has 
been done. Again, my right hon. 
Friend alluded to the accumulation of 
stores of food and fuel, which he con- 
sidered was a matter of great import- 
ance, and which I think will yet be re- 
quired to save the Irish people from 
death. The Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer immediately rose and stated that 
this had not been done. They had only 
suggested it to Boards of Guardians, but 
it had not been carried out. From the 
report in Zhe .Zimes of his speech on 
Thursday, I find the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer said— 

‘We have also directed our attention to an- 
other matter of great importance, that of out- 
door relief.” 

Now, Sir, I ask the Government, in the 
first place, to tell me whera, in the Cor- 
respondence, there appears the letter 
in which the Government warned the 
Boards of Guardians of the desirability 
of accumulating food and fuel? Of 
course, after the statement of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, I know this 
Correspondence does exist; and, as it 
has been quoted, I take it for granted 
that the Government will be prepared 
to lay it on the Table. There is another 
question to which I wish to call atten- 
tion. How is it that every Board of 
Guardians throughout the whole length 
and breadth of Ireland simultaneously 
agreed that they would not provide 
stores of food and fuel? One dt have 


thought that out of the hundreds some 
of them would have made this provision 
for their starving fellow-countrymen. It 
is extraordinary that it did not occur to 
one of the Boards to accumulate food 
and fuel, as suggested. It is perfectly 
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have died of starvation is not due to the 
stores of food and fuel which Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government thought of provid- 
ing. Then*there remains another pro- 
vision which the Government are said to 
have made. They have made arrange- 
ments under which applications have 
been received for loans amounting to 
£284,000. But how many of those ap- 
plications have been complied with ? 
How much money has been granted ? 
The Circular of the Chief Secretary 
states that two instalments of the loan 
must be asked for and received before 
July 30. Well, then, how many of 
those instalments have been paid, and 
how much money has been put into 
the hands of the people who have 
asked for the loans? It will be correct 
to say that not more than £10,000, 
— probably not more than £1,000— 
has been expended up to the present 
time in relief works, so that the magni- 
ficent exertions of the Government 
amount to this—they have caused to be 
expended for the relief of the poor 
in Ireland less than the tenth of the 
sum which has been expended in private 
charity through the various charitable 
funds. Then, again, what is the charge 
made against the Government? It is 
not that they are charged with allowing 
deaths by actual starvation up to the 
present time ; they are charged with not 
taking steps to prevent the deaths which 
would have taken place but for private 
charity ; they are charged with having 
allowed a number of the Irish people to 
be so reduced by starvation that if an 
epidemic were now to occur the people 
would be swept away by tens of thou- 
sands. To this charge no adequate 
reply has been made. But then, it is 
asked, what more ought the Govern- 
ment to have done than they have done ? 
Well, they should have done what they 
have done earlier than they have done 
it. They knew that, under the system 
of loans for improvements which they 
adopted, no considerable work of this 
kind could be carried out in less than 
six months, and yet they allowed six 
months to elapse without steps to relieve 
the people after they had received warn- 
ing of what wascoming on the country. 
Then they have not taken the right 
means to relieve the distress. What is 
their proposal? In order to relieve the 
distress of the tenants they make grants 
to the landlords. That is surely a great 
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mistake. Is it not conceivable that, to 
put an extreme case, a speculator may 
take advantage of the proposal to lend 
money at 1 per cent, may obtain posses- 
sion of a large tract of land, spend 
£10,000 or £20,000 in drainage, and 
then sell it four or five years afterwards 
for a profit of £100,000, which he would 
have taken out of the Church Surplus? 
It may be said that care will be taken 
that speculators do not receive these 
loans, but only bond fide landlords; but 
how are you to prevent bad landlords 
raising the value of their property, and 
then racking their tenants again, with 
the produce of the money that you have 
lent them at the expense of the people 
of Ireland or of the Church Fund? 
Such a course would only be justifiable 
if the necessity were so extreme that the 
Government were obliged to take all the 
plans that occurred and work them all 
together. But that is not the case, for 
the Government have neither accumu- 
lated stores of fuel nor relaxed the Poor 
Law. In fact, the Government are 
utterly inconsistent. They have not 
done what they ought to have done, 
and they have done what they ought 
not to have done. Take the precedents 
of the Indian Famine and the Lanca- 
shire Cotton Famine. In India we did 
not grant money to the Zemindars to 
improve their property, but granted 
money for public works, to be carried 
out under public supervision for the 
benefit of the district and not of the 
landlords. What did the experienced 
men who administered the cotton famine 
private fund do for the relief of the 
district ? They established public works, 
and did not grant a penny to a Lanca- 
shire manufacturer to improve his ma- 
chinery or build a new mill. Had they 
done so, the flow of private charity 
would soon have stopped, as it should 
have done. The Government might 
also have granted, not only seed pota- 
toes, but seeds of all kinds to re-stock 
the land for the benefit of the people. 
That was found the most beneficial and 
the least pauperizing way of relieving 
the distress of the French peasants after 
the Franco-German War and the inun- 
dations. There is reason to fear that it 
may now be too late to do this; but, 
still, it is to be hoped that the subject 
will receive the serious and earnest con- 
sideration of the Government. My right 
hon. Friend the Member for Bradford 
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has expressed an opinion that it is un- 
desirable to censure the Government, 
but that the House should rather relieve 
them from the responsibility they have 
incurred. Well, without questioning 
the wisdom of the advice, it may be 
offered to hon. Gentlemen opposite as 
another open question in the Liberal 
Party. But it must be borne in mind 
that it will be no satisfaction to the 
people who are perishing from starvation 
to tell them that if they perish the 
House of Commons will hereafter cen- 
sure the Government. It seems far 
better the House should impress on the 
Government a due sense of the gravity 
of the occasion by censuring them for 
what they have neglected in the past. 
They have not done enough, and what 
they have done they have done badly. 
They have shown a disposition to tide 
over the question with temporary ex- 
pedients, and to ignore the real root of 
the mischief which lies in the system 
under which the Irish cultivator is de- 
prived of any incentive to thrift, and of 
any real interest in the profit of the land. 
I shall give my vote in support of the 
Amendment. 

Stir WALTER B. BARTTELOT, re- 
ferring to the speech of the hon. Mem- 
ber who had just sat down, said, they 
would have more than enough to occupy 
them for many nights if they were to 
go into that vast, most difficult, most 
unfortunate question — the Irish Land 
Question. When the hon. Member rose 
he expected to hear from him a speech 
on the subject of the distress, and not 
one about the extraneous matters which 
the hon. Member had referred to. He 
could agree with the hon. Member, when 
he said that the Government would not 
be open to blame if it could be shown 
that no deaths had, up to this moment, 
arisen from actual starvation; and, asa 
matter of fact, no deaths from starvation 
had up to that time occurred. As to the 
speech delivered yesterday by the noble 
Lord the Leader of the Opposition, he 
was of opinion that it must have com- 
mended itself to all who had heard it; 
and he believed that the views of the 
noble Lord with regard to the distress 
would be felt to be true by the great 
majority of the people of the United 
Kingdom. He had risen to express his 
conviction that everyone who sat in that 
House took as much interest as could be 


felt by any man in the welfare and well- | 
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being of Ireland. He had been present 
in Ireland during the famine-time be- 
tween 1845 and 1847, and he could tes- 
tify to the horror and dismay which it 
occasioned. The scenes which he then 
beheld were of such a nature as to cause 
him to feel the deepest sympathy with 
Ireland on the present occasion. They 
must all approach the question with 
every desire to do justice to Ireland, and 
to alleviate the distress which was now 
raging in certain parts of Ireland. The 
hon. and learned Member for Limerick 
(Mr. O’Shaughnessy) had said that the 
Government should at once have taken 
in hand the construction of public 
works in that country. Now he (Sir 
Walter B. Barttelot) thought that the 
Government would have acted precipi- 
tately if they had gone into these works 
without considering whether they would 
have been of advantage to the country ; 
because he had seen with his own eyes 
how money had been absolutely wasted 
during the Famine of 1846 and 1847, 
when, in all directions, absolutely no- 
thing was done by the men who were 
employed, and paid by the day, the 
works not being eas by contract. These 
men simply did as little as possible. 
One particular+case he remembered 
where men would neither work nor go 
into the Union workhouse, but de- 
manded out-door relief. Their applica- 
tion having been refused, a violent 
attack had been made on the authori- 
ties of a Union workhouse; and he, 
among others, had been engaged in 
quelling the disturbance. Was that, 
he would ask, a state of things which 
hon. Gentlemen opposite would like to 
see recur? He was, of course, perfectly 
well aware that great distress existed in 
certain portions of Ireland ; but it could 
not be denied that since 1849 the pros- 
perity of the country generally had 
greatly increased, and that there were 
portions of it in a better condition than 
a large part of the agricultural dis- 
tricts in this country. In Mayo there 
was an estate of something like 8,000 
acres, with 250 tenants, who each paid 
not more than £2 10s. a-year in the 
shape of rent, and he should like to 
know how they were to live? Was it 
matter for wonder that properties of that 
kind were subjected to intermittent 
famine? His hon. Friend the Member 
for Cork (Mr. Shaw) must know per- 
fectly well that whatever amount of re- 
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lief was given to people so situated dis- 
tress must again come upon them unless 
something were done to raise them to a 
different position. He agreed with the 
noble Lord at the head of the Opposi- 
tion, and also with the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Bradford (Mr. 
W. E. Forster), that the sole responsi- 
bility in this question rested with the 
Government; and he maintained that 
their action had been throughout judi- 
cious and prudent. He shoal, he might 
add, like to know whether everything that 
was possible had been done in Ireland 
itself to alleviate the distress; because 
private charity ought, he thought, to 
step in before the public funds were ex- 
pended for the purpose. He was well 
aware that the hon. Member for Galway 
(Mr. Mitchell Henry) had done his duty 
in that direction well and nobly; but 
every landlord was not in the same posi- 
tion, and he must know that those whom 
he relieved had been for generations in a 
state of chronic misery. As to the Go- 
vernment, he was of opinion that, while 
taking care not to go too fast, they ought 
even to strain a point in order to place 
themselves in a position to meet every 
emergency as it arose. Their duty was 
to prevent the people from being starved, 
while taking care that the public money 
was not lavishly and recklessly expended. 

Mr. LAW said, that no one could 
doubt that the Government had a sin- 
cere desire to prevent the more serious 
consequences of famine; but, still, it 
seemed to him that Irish Members 
might be pardoned if they felt a little 
more anxious —_ the subject than 
right hon. Gentlemen opposite. The 
Irish Local Government Board had, in 
their Reports, informed the Govern- 
ment, as early as the end of October, 
that the yield of the potato crop in 
Ireland would not be more than one- 
half, although they stated that the crop 
of oats was likely to be abundant. To 
the poor tenants, however, the former 
crop was everything; and now it ap- 
peared from the statement of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer that last year’s potato 
crop was only about one-third of the 
average, which really meant that in the 
less favoured parts of the country—as, for 
example, the Western seaboard—thecrop 
had almost entirely failed.. The result, 
then, being an almost complete failure 
of the crop, particularly in the West of 
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Treland, the question was not so much 
one for the future as for the present, 
and no time must be lost in dealing 
with the impending starvation. More 
effective measures were necessary, and 
something more was required than cor- 
respondence. If the Government had 
given directions that the harsh and cruel 
provisions of the Irish Poor Law, prac- 
tically forbidding all out-door relief to 
the able-bodied, might be relaxed, the 
alarm which was felt as to the condition 
of the country would have been very 
much relieved. The Government, in- 
deed, seemed, notwithstanding all the 
warnings they had received, to have de- 
termined, even as lately as the middle 
of November, that there should be no 
such out-door relief; thus showing how 
little they had realized the probable in- 
tensity of the distress. But if, when 
they had at last made up their minds 
that they would take prompt measures 
of relief, they had announced that out- 
door relief might be given to the suffer- 
ing farmers, it would have given much 
satisfaction. Now, it was with reference 
to this matter that he chiefly rose; be- 
cause he did not believe that hon. Gen- 
tlemen were at all aware of the very 
great difference that existed in the Poor 
Law systems of England and Ireland. 
In England the Guardians had what he 
might call absolute discretion; they 
might give out-door relief or in-door re- 
lief just as they liked, with this restric- 
tion—that as regarded able-bodied per- 
sons half the relief should be in food, and 
they must employ the labour test. But 
even that they might dispense with for 
a certain time if they so reported to the 
Local Government Board; so that in 
England they had complete means of 
dealing with the necessities of the people 
according as distress arose. But how 
was it in Ireland? In consequence 
of certain hard cast-iron rules, neither 
the Guardians nor the Local Govern- 
ment Board had practically any power 
to order out-door relief to able-bodied 
men. The Guardians in Ireland 
might give such relief to persons per- 
manently disabled, or suffering from 
severe disease—it was curious that in- 
tensive adjectives were so frequently ap- 
plied in Irish matters—or to a widow 
with two or more children. But they 
were unable to give one atom of relief 
to any able-bodied person unless the 
workhouse was full, or contained within 
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its walls such infectious disease as would 
render it dangerous to send any person 
into it. That appeared to him to be a 
state of the law which was wholly un- 
suited to times like the present; indeed, 
he would venture to say, unsuited to any 
times. Why, he would ask, should there 
be such a striking difference between 
the Poor Law system of Ireland and that 
of England, on which it was supposed 
to be modelled? Why might out-door 
relief be given to a widow during the 
first six months of her widowhood in 
England but not in Ireland? Why to 
a widow with one child in England, but 
only to a widow with two or more 
children in Ireland? ‘Why to the wives 
and families of absent soldiers and 
sailors, or marines, if they were fortu- 
nate enough to be English, but not if 
they were Irish? And, finally, why 
should English Guardians be free to 
give out-door relief to all persons, able- 
bodied as well as others, at their discre- 
tion ; whilst such relief was restricted in 
Ireland within narrow statutory limits ? 
According to the latest Returns, of the 
whole population of wealthy England, 
about 3 per cent were a charge on 
the land; whilst in Ireland, steeped as 
part of it was in comparative poverty, 
and with perpetual risk of recurring 
famine, the Poor Law relief represented 
only 1} per cent of the population. 
In England the in-door relief was, in 
round numbers, 170,000, and the out- 
door relief 570,000; whilst in Ire- 
land the in-door relief was 50,000, and 
the out-door relief only 36,000. Re- 
ferring to the question of agriculture, 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
stated that the class who would here 
be known as agricultural labourers were 
in Ireland really the small tenants, and, 
therefore, on that class it was parti- 
cularly harsh only te grant them in-door 
relief; the more especially as even that 
was not open to them unless they gave 
up their farms. The workhouse was, no 
doubt, a good test for distinguishing the 
honest pauper from the scheming tramp ; 
but it could not be applied with justice 
to the poorer Irish peasantry he had re- 
ferred to as belonging to theclass of small 
farmers. Under such circumstances as 
unhappily now existed in Ireland, he 
thought the Government should re- 
consider the question. Why not, in the 
name of common sense, intrust the Local 
Government Board with power to relax 
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those harsh rules, and thus relieve the 
Guardians of the odium which they in- 
curred by seeming to refuse out-door 
relief in cases where it would be given. 
in England as a matter of course? The 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for the University of Dublin (Mr. 
Plunket) had referred to the example of 
an Irish landlord who was loved and 
esteemed by his tenantry. That, how- 
ever, was, he feared, an exceptional in- 
stance. He would ask how many land- 
lords holding property in Mayo went 
with open hand and kindly speech 
among their admiring and grateful ten- 
ants? But there was one other point 
of difference between the Poor Law 
systems of Ireland and England which 
he (Mr. Law) desired to notice. In Eng- 
land clergymen were admitted on Boards 
of Guardians; but the Irish law was 
different, all ministers of religion were 
alike ineligible, and thus a class inti- 
mately acquainted with the wants of the 
people were excluded from giving their 
experience and advice to the official dis- 
tributors of State assistance. Yet under 
the Relief Act of 1847, and now again in 
the distribution of the charitable funds 
collected by her Grace the Duchess of 
Marlborough, and by the Lord Mayor 
of Dublin, it had been found necessary 
and desirable to seek the aid of the 
clergy for this purpose. Their original 
exclusion was avowedly only for a time, 
and he (Mr. Law) saw no reason why it 
should not now be done away with. A 
great deal had been said about the re- 
volutionary principles which had been 
broached in this debate; but the only 
things that seemed to be regarded in that 
way by hon. Gentlemen opposite were 
that the Irish Members asked for the ex- 
periment of a peasant proprietary and for 
the extension of the Ulster tenant right 
custom totherest of Ireland. Thesemight 
be revolutionary principles; but, if so, 
the revolution was of a very mild type. 
The propriety of the first had been 
affirmed y unanimous resolution of the 
House last Session; and the only ob- 
jection to the second seemed to him to 
be the difficulty of effecting it. If there 
had been any unnecessary warmth or 
strength of expression on the part of any 
hon. Members, he (Mr. Law) must say 
it had been first imported into the discus- 
sion by hon. and right hon. Gentlemen 
opposite. As to the agitation in certain 
parts of Ireland last autumn, the strong 
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censure which had been passed upon its 
authors was, nodoubt, welldeserved. But, 
so far as the peasantry themselves were 
_concerned, it should be recollected that 
popular commotions generally arose, not 
so much from any desire of mischief on 
the part of the people, as because their 
difficulties and sufferings were often 
hard to bear. A starving people might 
readily listen to proposals that were 
impracticable, or, perhaps, in the direct 
line to disorder or even crime; and yet, 
after all, how little had the Irish ten- 
antry yielded to the temptations which 
had been presented to them. For this 
he(Mr. Law) thought they deserved great 
credit, as had, indeed, been observed by 
the noble Lord the Leader of the Op- 
position. It was, at all events, a little 
too much to say; as the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
had done, that this land agitation had 
been the cause of the impending famine. 
He greatly feared that the Government 
had not been as much alive to the ne- 
cessities of the case as they ought to 
have been. No doubt they had accepted 
full responsibility for what they had 
done, and also for what they had omitted 
to do; and a very sharp account would 
be demanded of them if, in the end, their 
measures proved inadequate. 

Mr. ERRINGTON said, that notwith- 
standing all the statements they had 
heard, and even the appeal made to them 
on behalf of Her Majesty’s Government 
by his right hon. Friend the Member for 
Bradford (Mr. W. E. Forster), he was 
obliged to express his strongest and 
most cordial concurrence with the Vote 
of Censure, which was not implied in 
the Resolution, but was actually and in- 
tentionally expressed. It was with sin- 
cere regret that he had to speak in that 
way. on that occasion, for it was an occa- 
sion far too melancholy to be devoted 
to a mere Party quarrel. He should 
have béen glad if the measures that 
had been taken were such that each of 
the Irish Members, on whichever side of 
the House they might be, could have 
united cordially in approving of them. 
The Press, when they complained as 
they had done, and accused them of 


faction in moving the Amendment to the 
Address, lost sight of the really impor- 
tant gist of the question, and that was 
the very exceptional and grave charac- 
ter of the troubles impending in Ire- 
land. Unless they succeeded by the 
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painful process of three or four nights’ 
debate in opening the eyes of the Go- 
vernment, he was afraid that the conse- 
quences would be of a very serious 
nature indeed. The Irish Members had 
been greatly disappointed at the meagre 
references in the Queen’s Speech to Ire- 
land, and that disappointment had 
spread to Ireland, where it was pro- 
ducing much discouragement. When the 
distress first appeared the Government 
was duly warned by the Irish Members; 
but their recommendations were received 
with, to say the least, incredulity, and the 
Government had not succeeded in check- 
ing in any way the progress of the dis- 
tress. When, however, it became so no- 
torious as to excite sympathy and lead to 
private charity on a large and generous 
scale all over the world, they naturally 
thought that the eyes of the Government 
would be opened, and that probably the 
Government were reserving themselves 
for the graceful occasion of the Royal 
Speech to announce measures worthy of 
the question with which they had to deal. 
But they found the Irish Question dis- 
missed in a few brief words. Nor were 
the Irish Members the only people who 
complained. He was reading the other 
day in a leading weekly London paper, 
which was certainly not chargeable with 
undue Irish proclivities, astrong comment 
on so much of the Royal Speech being 
devoted to a long explanation of matters 
which everyone knew all about, while 
the important matter of Irish distress 
had been disposed of in a few words. 
Under these circumstances, his hon. 
Friend the Member for Cork (Mr. Shaw) 
was not only justified but absolutely 
called upon to take the course he 
had adopted, and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had fully admitted the jus- 
tice of that course. But if the right 
hon. Gentleman thought that the ques- 
tion was so important as to justify the 
very unusual course of moving an 
Amendment to the Address, surely he 
might have a little more considered its 
importance when the Queen’s Speech 
was being drawn up, and might have 
treated it as a question of first-class 
Imperial magnitude. It might be 








said that this was merely a matter of 
form, but a matter of form was not 
without its importance; and he could 
assure the House that it would have 
been a great matter of encouragement 
to the unfortunate people of Ireland to 
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think that their Rulers were fully con- 
scious of the gravity of the case, and 
had shown their consciousness by giving 
to it adequate importance in the Royal 
Speech, and by mentioning that measures 
had been taken calculated to meet the 
emergency. Of course, the real ques- 
tion was, after all, what remedial mea- 
sures had been adopted ? Irish Members 
were accused of merely complaining of 
the past; but it must be remembered 
that the Government were not prepared 
to admit what Irish Members considered 
to be their great responsibility in regard 
to the past. He complained that in the 
measures taken by the Government what 
should have been merely supplementary 
stood by itself. With regard to the 
scheduling of districts, the distress, of 
course, varied in different districts. In 
some districts there was comparatively 
little distress, while in other districts the 
distress was extreme, and it became im- 
portant that the facilities for scheduling 
should be ample. He was afraid that 
want of 1 rg romp of the gravity of 
the crisis had been shown by extreme 
rigidity being manifested in this re- 
spect. Two applications were made by 
the Longford Union to be scheduled, 
and both applications were refused—that 
was to say, the authority of the Inspec- 
tor sent down was placed against that of 
the local people, who; were thoroughly 
conscious of the state of the country, 
and anxious that relief should be af- 
forded. His hon. Friend the Member 
for Galway (Mr. Mitchell Henry) had 
made some strong observations with re- 
ard to some of the Inspectors sent 
own; and certainly the case of Long- 
ford fully justified the charges made 
of inexperience and unfitness for their 
duties. He would strongly urge on the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland to consider 
whether it would not be wise and ex- 
pedient to relax the extreme severity 
of the conditions under which relief was 
given, and especially to consider favour- 
ably the repeated applications of the 
Longford Union? The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer had given the key to 
the severity when he said that private 
charity was a very different thing from 
public charity, and that the shortcom- 
ings, if any, of the Government were 
not due to any want of sympathy, but 
the Government had a very great re- 
sponsibility not to pauperize the people, 
and that the action of the Govern- 
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ment should be ascribed, not to hard- 
heartedness, but to hardheadedness. 
He agreed that the Government must 
be careful not to pauperize the people; 
but he would ask if that was the. 
only responsibility which rested on the 
Government? Was it prudent for the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to lay so 
much stress on that responsibility, and 
by so doing to incur, perhaps, the far 
greater responsibility for severe distress 
and possibly for loss of life? He should 
also like to ask what security there was 
when districts were scheduled as dis- 
tressed that the amount of money ap- 
plied for or granted in any one bore any 
sort of proportion to the distress to be 
relieved? In one Union there might be 
a great deal of distress, and very few 
landlords willing or able to’ apply, 
while in other districts less distressed 
there might be many landlords willing 
and able to do so; so that even 
when the districts were registered as 
distressed the remedy was one that 
worked very much by chance. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer said he 
thought, the other day, that about 
£830,000 had been applied for, and on 
the previous night the First Lord of the 
Admiralty said that the sum applied for 
had risen to £400,000. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or titz EXCHE- 
QUER: The £330,000 was the sum ap- 
plied for by landlords, and the rest is a 
sum applied for as sanitary advances. 

Mr. ERRINGTON said, he was 
anxious to know whether every Union 
scheduled as distressed had made some 
application, and what proportion the 
amount applied for bore to the distress 
and to the population of the Union? 
He had moved for a Return to show the 
manner in which the system of relief 
had worked, and he hoped that they 
should have that Return as soon as 
possible. The absence of such informa- 
tion showed that the Government had 
not appreciated the gravity of the ques- 
tion; for he should have supposed 
that, as a matter of course, they would 
have been presented with fortnightly 
Returns, showing the progress of the 
distress, the amount of loans, and the 
amount of money devoted to charitable 
purposes. The progress of the distress 
had actually been more rapid than the 
Irish Members themselves had expected, 
and nobody could tell what would be 
the cost of meeting it for the next few 
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months. They were told last night by 
the First Lord of the Admiralty that 
the Government accepted the entire re- 
sponsibility of the situation; but that 
did not relieve Irish Members of 
their responsibility. He did not think 
that they realized the full pressure 
of the calamity; and, therefore, he 
thought it was the duty of the Irish 
Members to continue to press on 
the Government the fears which they 
entertained. The scheme of the Go- 
vernment was open to much objection. 
They had acted with great stringency 
for fear of pauperizing the people, and 
now they might be obliged to adopt a 
system infinitely more pauperizing to 
keep the people alive. The Local Go- 
vernment Board had been told that if 
famine were impending they might take 
certain further measures for giving 
relief ; but the famine was not “ im- 
pending,” it was actually existing. It 
was quite true that so far no coroner’s 
jury had returned a verdict of ‘‘ man- 
slaughter against Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment,’’ as was done in several instances 
in 1847; but was that what the Govern- 
ment were waiting for before they re- 
cognized the existence of famine and 
took measures to save the people? He 
did not say that any deaths had occurred 
absolutely from starvation, and with 
such suddenness as to call for an in- 
quest; but there was ample evidence to 
prove that several deaths had occurred 
which were directly traceable to the 
effects of starvation. Some of the Eng- 
lish newspapers, when it was known in 
England that a serious calamity threat- 
ened Ireland, sent over to Ireland men 
of cultivation and ability, who went 
about the country and made a most 
interesting investigation, the good 
effects of which would not soon be 
forgotten in Ireland. In the printed 
letter of one of these correspondents he 
found a story of a woman who, with 
three children, walked 40 miles to a 
workhouse, one of the children dying 
shortly after admission. Everything led 
to the conclusion that things would 
be very much worse, and he could not 
help being reminded directly by the 
course of events of a painful history 
which they all remembered; but he 
hoped the resemblance might not go 
further than it had already gone. He 
alluded to the last Famine in India. 
They all remembered that the crops had 
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failed, and that there was great appre- 
hension of famine. They were then in- 
formed that the Government were con- 
fident of being able to grapple with the 
distress; but it soon became known that 
the distress was worse than the Govern- 
ment had ever admitted. The Govern- 
ment next said that no deaths had oc- 
curred ; but they all knew that soon after 
there came a climax to the distress, and 
the direct loss to the nation in lives 
was reckoned by hundreds and thou- 
sands, while the indirect loss from con- 
sequent exhaustion and disease must 
have reached a much higher point. - He 
sincerely hoped that the parallel might 
not go any further in the case of Ire- 
land. So far the past was exceedingly 
ominous, and the outlook most gloomy. 
At all events, Irish Members had no 
choice except to press upon the Govern- 
ment the extent and urgency of the dis- 
tress ; and if, forewarned as they were, 
they neglected to adopt measures suffi- 
cient to cope with the danger, he did 
not know what language would be too 
strong to condemn their conduct. 

Mr. SHEIL remarked that, whatever 
might be the opinion of the hon. and 
gallant Member for West Sussex (Sir 
Walter B. Barttelot) upon the speech of 
the hon. Member for Birmingham (Mr. 
Chamberlain), the Irish Members could 
not have two opinions upon the subject. 
It was an eloquent speech, a good speech, 
and a courageous speech. As tothe rest 
of the remarks of the hon. and gallant 
Baronet, they were interesting, but not 
very much to the point. He referred to 
the Famine of 1846-7, and the distress at 
present existing in Mayo; butas to how 
the distress should be met he omitted to 
say one word. The right hon. and learned 
Member for Londonderry (Mr. Law) 
also indulged in a discursive and elo- 
quent speech in reference to Boards of 

uardians, the land system, and other 
matters; but he did not quite tell the . 
House how he intended to vote. He 
wished he could say the same thing 
about the speech of the right hon. Mem- 
ber for Bradford (Mr. W. E. Forster). 
He had told the House that he did not 
intend to vote against the Government. 
It seemed to him that such action on the 
part of the right hon. Gentleman was 
rather remarkable, and decidedly to be 
regretted, because it was evident that he 
was not thoroughly pested in the subject 
under discussion, and that he had made 
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up his mind before actually the debate 
had been concluded. The right hon. 
Gentleman imagined that in various 
arts of Ireland there were accumulated 
arge supplies of food and fuel; but he 
was corrected by the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
whose statement was not that there were 
large supplies of food and fuel collected, 
but that the communications had been 
so perfected that these supplies could be 
promptly obtained if necessary. The 
right hon. Gentleman also imagined 
that the Guardians had power to relax 
the restrictions on out-door relief; but 
there again he was corrected. It was 
rather strange that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, labouring, as he undoubtedly 
was, under these delusions, and having 
formed his opinion under an entirely 
wrong impression, should then turn 
round and say to the Irish Members 
before the debate had concluded—“ As 
you have not proved your charge, I can- 
not vote for you.” The First Lord of 
the Admiralty had objected entirely to 
a system of public works, seemingly 
ignoring the fact that the relief works 
might be useful ones. That was a very 
important point to bear in mind ; because 
he quite agreed that relief, if purely re- 
lief and having no use, might demoralize, 
and do no good. The First Lord of the 
Admiralty argued as against railways 
that when he was in Dublin he heard of 
the contract of a work undertaken by 
the Corporation being given to a Scotch- 
man, that if railways were undertaken 
contracts must be made, and that as- 
sumed that Irishmen would not be em- 
ployed. He could tell the right hon. 
Gentleman that although the contract in 
Dublin had been given to a Scotchman 
the men who would execute the work 
would be Dublin workmen, and so it 
would be in Mayo and Connemara, no 
matter who the contractor was. The 
noble Lord who led a portion of the 
Opposition had not told them very much 
as to his views on the question before 
the House. He was more concerned 
about clearing himself of any con- 
nection with the defeated candidate 
for Liverpool. He (Mr. Sheil) agreed 
with the Attorney General that it 
would have been better if the Amend- 
‘ment had been shorter and more to the 
point—that was to say, if the Amend- 
ment had merely consisted of a Vote of 
Censure, pure and simple, upon the Go- 
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vernment, and that the remaining ques- 
tion as to land should be raised sepa- 
rately and in another form. At any 
rate, the main question before the House 
was a Vote of Censure upon the Go- 
vernment in regard to what they had 
done in the past, or rather what they 
had omitted to do. When the right hon. 
Member for Bradford said the charge 
had not been proved it might be that 
he was right, because all sorts of extra- 
neous subjects had been introduced into 
the debate. It seemed to him, however, 
that if the debate had been long and 
tedious, the chief blame ought to fall 
upon the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
It was quite in his power to have made 
the statement which he made on the 
second night of the debate upon the first 
night; and no good reason had been 
given why Papers which were now in 
their possession had not been circu- 
lated earlier. The hon. Member for 
Londonderry (Mr. Charles Lewis). said 
the actual gist of the Amendment 
was a Vote of Censure upon Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, and so he (Mr. 
Sheil) ventured to say it was. As to 
how it would end, that they knew. But 
what they had to do was to prove the 
charge, and he would endeavour to show 
that Her Majesty’s Government had not 
in the past acted up to a full sense of 
their responsibility ; but, on the con- 
trary, had been neglectful of what they 
ought to have done. The figures of the 
Registrar General showed the state of 
Ireland during the year 1879, and the 
Government must have been aware of 
it. That official said— 

“The extent of land under crops is less this 
year than in any of the preceding 10 years. 
The estimated agricultural produce returns were 
lower than any of the preceding 10 years in 
1879. The total value of the principal crops in 
Ireland may be taken at £22,743,000 as 
against £32,758,000 in the preceding year, 
showing a diminution during the last year of 
£10,000,000 sterling. The average estimated 
produce of potatoes during the last 10 years was 
6,065,200 cwt., whereas the yield in 1879 was 
only 22,273,000 cwt., showing the vast diminu- 
tion of over 38,000,000 cwt. during the past 
year.” 

From these facts, the Government must 
have known in what a bad state the 
country was, and the charge against 
them was that they had neglected to do 
their duty. Under the circumstances, 
the Government could not plead that 
they had not been fully warned of the 


terrible state of the country; for they 
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had been informed of it by their own 
officials, by the Roman Catholic Bishops, 
Poor Law Guardians, Corporations, and 
the large majority of the Irish Members 
of Parliament. After some correspond- 
ence, which went on till November 14, 
the Government saw the danger of fur- 
ther delay, and began to take active 
measures. Then came their conduct 
with reference to the granting of loans, 
of which, by the way, the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland had omitted to state in 
his speech the actual amount granted. 
They drew up, to use their own expres- 
sion, a very carefully-worded Circular, 
and offered facilities for loans on easy 
terms—facilities, however, which to the 
majority of landowners would be entirely 
useless. At last it dawned upon the 
Lord Lieutenant that that was the case, 
and on January 17 further facilities were 
offered when it was too late. That 
was the gist of his charge against the 
Government, that their action wastoolate. 
It might be true, perhaps, that as yet no 
deaths from famine had occurred; but 
there could be no moral doubt that be- 
fore long either starvation itself, or some 
diseases resulting from it, would tell 
their own tale. Those were grave 
charges to make against a Government ; 
but he thought that they had been made 
tolerably clear. The responsibility lay 
mainly with the Viceroy and the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland. That right hon. 
Gentleman had a seat in the House, and 
should have made a further statement 
than that of Friday night; nor need he 
have apologized for detaining them, 
even at a late hour, for a few minutes; 
but the right hon. Gentleman had 
many other cares pressing upon him as 
the representative of the Jockey Club in 
the House of Commons. 

Mr. ASSHETON thought that 
English Members might express their 
opinions, on the affairs of Ireland as 
freely as on those of Zululand or Af- 
ghanistan, especially as the House had 
the advantage of the presence of many 
Gentlemen who were ready to give their 
personal experiences of the country, and 
as very full sources of information were 
open to everyone. They had constantly 
been told that Irish tenants were over- 
rented, and had no security for improve- 
ments—that, in fact, they could not and 
did not improve their holdings. It did 
not appear on inquiry that there was, 
after all, so complete an absence of con- 
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fidence between landlords and tenants. 
He had been reading in Zhe Times a 
series of letters on Irish farming, and ° 
gathered from them that in many dis- 
tricts the rents were very moderate, and 
the tenants habitually improved their 
land. In one case, in the county of Ros- 
common, the tenant lived prosperously 
on six narrow fields, which had been re- 
claimed, and were chiefly under spade 
husbandry. Suitable buildings had been 
put up, and there was also a capital fruit 
garden. The extent of the holding was 
nine acres, and the rent, which had not 
been changed for the last 20 years, was 
nearly three guineas. In another in- 
stance, the re ag tenant of the 
hon. Member for Roscommon—held 
54 acres, which he had reclaimed, 
at the annual rent of £1; another 
paid £8 for 114 acres, of which 
eight were reclaimed land. Numerous 
eek cases could be adduced. One great 
cure for the present unfortunate state of 
things in many parts of Ireland was con- 
fidence between landlord and tenant; but 
that confidence was impossible as long as 
discontent was excited by the efforts of 
agitators. Confidence on the part of 
tenants would produce justice on the part 
of landlords, as it did in England, and 
also in Ireland among the tenants of 
the hon. Member for Roscommon (the 
O’Conor Don). The hon. and learned 
Member for Kildare (Mr. Meldon) asked 
the other evening why the Government 
did not relieve tenants by advancing 
money to them, in order to enable them 
to improve their farms. Ifthe hon. and 
learned Gentleman had paused for a 
moment, he would have seen that he was 
mixing up the idea of charity with that 
of business. The proposal to advance 
money to the landlords to be spent in 
permanent improvement came under the 
head of matters of business, and this 
was a just and good way of helping 
those who had credit, but who had not 
the ready money available for the pur- 
poses required. The State could always 
borrow money more cheaply than in- 
dividuals; and it often did borrow money 
and lend it to individuals or corporations 
pons good security. Money had 

een lent to landlords in England and 
Scotland for draining, repairs of roads, 
&c., and in a similar way had been 
largely lent to corporate bodies for 
necessary improvements. In all these 
cases there was sufficient security ; but 
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this could not be said of the Irish tenants, 
to whom it was impossible that the State 
could lend money without security. Ifa 
tenant took the money before he made 
the improvements, what was to hinder 
him from bolting with it? On the other 
hand, the tenant could not effect the im- 
provements unless he was provided with 
money in the first instance. He could 
not help thinking, therefore, that the 
plan of lending money to the tenants 
must be a delusion and a snare. He had 
been puzzled to hear the hon. Member 
for Birmingham, who opened the ad- 
journed debate, deprecate lending money 
to landlords, his reason being that the 
landlords themselves made money out of 
the loans, while he had pointed out that 
during the cotton famine in Lancashire 
the Government had not lent money to 
the manufacturers in order that they 
might keep their mills going; but had 
the Government lent money to the mill- 
owners the only result would have been 
that the mills would have been kept open 
for a little while longer, and then there 
would have been an end of the matter. 
The case was different with regard to 
land. If money were lent to the land- 
owners to make roads and drain the 
land, not only would the peasantry be 
paid fair wages for the work they did, 
and thus be enabled to tide over the ex- 
isting difficulty, but permanent improve- 
ments would thereby be effected, which 
would be calculated to aid the future 
prosperity of the country. Therefore, 
there was a great difference between 
lending money to landowners and lend- 
ing it to owners of mills, and this diffi- 
culty the hon. Member for Birmingham 
(Mr. Chamberlain) had entirely over- 
looked. He wished the House to prac- 
tically consider the position in which it 
was at the present placed. An Amend- 
ment had been moved to the Address in 
reply to the Speech from the Throne; 
and if the Amendment were not with- 
drawn, which, in his opinion, was the 
most sensible course that could be pur- 
sued, and it should be lost, as it, no 
doubt, would be by an overwhelming 
majority, it would be made to appear to 
the world that that large majority was 
opposed to the claims set up by the sup- 
porters of the Amendment on behalf of 
the people of Ireland. This would be 
ering the House in a false position. 

ut, supposing the Amendment were 
carried, the result would simply be that 
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no Business could go on in the House 
for the next six or seven weeks, and the 
valuable measures about to be proposed 
by the Government and by private Mem- 
bers would have to be dropped and put 
off; and by whom would they be put 
off? Why, by that section of Gentle- 
men who sat opposite, and who called 
themselves the friends of Ireland. 

Mr. D. O’CONOR, in supporting the 
Amendment, said, that it conveyed ex- 
actly the feeling which was entertained 
by a great many Members in regard to 
the conduct of the Government. He re- 
gretted to find from the course taken 
that a great many hon. Gentlemen, as 
well as the Government, had not tho- 
roughly realized the extent and severity 
of the distress in Ireland ; and he hoped 
that before the debate had been finally 
closed a considerable amount of know- 
ledge would have been spread on the 
subject. He complained of the manner 
in which the distress had been alluded 
to in the Queen’s Speech, which stated 
that— 

“ Serious deficiency in the usual crops in some 
parts of Ireland has rendered necessary special 
precautions on the part of my Government to 
guard against the calamities with which those 
districts were threatened.” 


Answer to Her 


This was most inadequate, merely con- 
veying an idea that only in some por- 
tion of Ireland that deficiency had taken 

lace, whereas the ‘‘ serious deficiency ” 

ad been all over Ireland, but had not 
been felt with so much severity in cer- 
tain places where there was wealth. 
Then the Queen’s Speech went on to re- 
fer to the calamities with which these 
districts were threatened, thereby sug- 
gesting that the difficulties were over, 
and that measures had been taken to 
meet these calamities. This was a most 
inadequate description of the state of 
Ireland. They had to meet a state of 
things which would require every exer- 
tion of the Government in order ade- 
quately to cope with the distress, and in 
a few months it would be found very 
much worse than it had been. He had 
looked carefully through the Papers 
which had been delivered to them to 
show what the Government had done, 
but could not find that anything else 
had been done but to provide accom- 
modation within the workhouses. Every- 
one knew the antipathy the Irish people 
had against the workhouse—that they 








would rather starve than enter the work- 
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house—certainly, that they would only 
resort to that alternative when they had 
arrived at the point of starvation. The 
difficulty was under the existing Poor 
Law in Ireland to give adequate relief 
outside the workhouse without infring- 
ing the Poor Law regulations, and the 
Government said that they had given 
instructions to Boards of Guardians to 
relax these rules. That was a good 
step to take; but, as a matter of fact, 
these instructions were unknown to any 
of the Boards of Guardians in Ire- 
land. He would give an instance 
which occurred in the county which he 
had the honour to represent some weeks 
before the granting of those facilities had 
been publicly announced by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer in a speech he 
made at Stroud. A Guardian of the 
Sligo Union stated to the Board that 
several families on the coast who lived 
by fishing were in a state of great desti- 
tution, and that there was an urgent 
necessity for their receiving relief. The 
Board directed the relieving officer to 
use his discretion in the granting of 
out-door relief; but on learning how 
matters stood the Local Government 
Board in London informed the Sligo 
Board of Guardians that in no cir- 
cumstances could relief be given in 
the manner they proposed. The Chair- 
man of the Board proceeded to Dublin, 
and laid the facts before the authorities 
there; but he was obliged on his return 
to inform the Board of Guardians that 
there were no means of affording relief 
to the poor people in question unless 
they gave up their plots of lands and be- 
came inmates of the poorhouse. The 
consequence was that they had since 
been supported and saved from pauper- 
ism by charitable funds raised by the 
Guardians and throughout the county. 
No thanks, certainly, were due to the 
Government that deaths from starvation 
had not occurred in that community. 
With regard to the system of granting 
loans to landlords for the purpose of 
executing works on their estates, and 
thereby improving them, he had no 
objection to that; but the facilities 
offered for borrowing money, under 
the first Circular issued by the Go- 
vernment, were totally inadequate to 
meet the exigencies of the case. The 
terms first offered were not such as 
to invite applications, and to be really 
effectual the employment ought to have 
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been afforded at the earliest ible 
moment; for, as the hon. and learned 
Member for the University of Dublin 
(Mr. Plunket) had said, half-starved 
men could not travel long distances to 
work, and if they could, would not be 
employed by contractors. He did not 
know that in a single case the men 
were, up to this, actually engaged in 
the works for which the money was 
borrowed by the landlords, Mean- 
time the people were idle, and were 
being gradually reduced to a state of 
starvation. So much forthe first portion 
of the Amendment, which condemned 
the Government for not having taken 
the necessary steps to relieve the dis- 
tressed. The next part of the Amend- 
ment referred to the permanent con- 
dition of Ireland. ow, he might 
state that he had taken no part in 
the agitation in the autumn and winter 
in the Western districts in Ireland ; but 
he had no hesitation in expressing his 
opinion that it would be best for the 
interest of the country if the theory pro- 
2m throughout the West of Ire- 
and were adopted— namely, that he 
who tilled the soil should also be the 
owner of it. He could not conscien- 
tiously attend the meetings which had 
lately been held, because, instead of 
sowing dissension between landlord and 
tenant, the exigencies of the time re- 
quired that they should be drawn close 
together in order to fight their common 
enemy—famine. 

Mr. MARTEN said, there was one 
among the number of Irish Members 
who must be in the mind of Members of 
the House when they reflected on the 
Trish Question. He meant the Member 
for Meath (Mr. Parnell), who, though 
he could enlighten the House on the 
subject of Irish distress, was absent, 
apparently, without any adequate reason. 
Another face he had expected to see, 
knowing his interest on the Irish Ques- 
tion, was that of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Birmingham (Mr. 
John Bright). Now they knew that 
right hon. Gentlemen had made speeches 
on the Irish Question, and particularly 
had made an elaborate speech on the 
question of Irish land tenure, and a pro- 

osal for a transference of the rights of 
fandlords to some Commission which 
should act as gigantic land-jobbers. He 
confessed he was, therefore, somewhat 
astonished the House had nothad the plea- 
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sure of seeing the right hon. Gentleman 
during the i debate, in order that 
he might enlighten them on the proposal 
he had made. Another right hon. Gen- 
tleman was absent—namely, the Prime 
Minister of the previous Administration, 
and one who was always prominent 
before the country by his ability and 
experience. Probably domestic affliction 
had detained him from the House. If 
so, he (Mr. Marten) could only regret 
such a reason for his absence from the 
House. But if no cause of that kind 
detained him from the debate, he 
thought it was to be regretted that the 
right hon. Gentleman was not present 
in order that they might hear his views 
on the subject. They all knew that the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Birmingham formerly described the Con- 
servative Party as being pre-eminently 
a stupid Party. Now they saw that 
accusation wholly changed, and every 
matter of policy which the Conservative 
Party adopted was at once held up as 
astute and Machiavelian. During this 
debate they saw a remarkable instance 
of that change of feeling. The Conser- 
vative Party had been charged with 
originating the Home Rule movement. 
This absurd accusation had been abun- 
dantly refuted, and he should not fur- 
ther discuss it; but should proceed to 
consider the complaint made against the 
Government in connection with the exist- 
ing distress. The hon. Member for Bir- 
mingham (Mr.Chamberlain) had accused 
the Government of having done nothing 
to prevent deaths which would have oc- 
curred but for private charity. It was 
no part of the duty of Government to 
supersede private charity; and if that 
was sufficient to meet the case the Go- 
vernment would not be to blame for not 
stepping in. Did the hon. Member 
mean to charge the Government with 
a wilful neglect of that. which they 
ought to have done? That was a very 
serious charge, and one which, if made, 
ought to be sustained by the most cogent 
evidence. Nov, in the case of a sudden 
emergency arising in particular districts 
through the failure of the harvest, the 
Government, guided by the desire, at all 
events, to avert starvation, might provide 
adequate supplies of food for that pur- 
"ong ; but, at the sametime, they should 

e on their guard against doing any- 
thing which would have the effect of 
demoralizing the poor, and of per- 
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manently producing that state of semi- 
starvation among them which had first 
originated in a particular crisis. Having 
regard to those principles, he maintained 
that the Government, so far from being 
open to the charge made against them 
by the hon. Member for Birmingham, 
were very early on the alert making in- 
quiries into the condition of the various 
districts and as to what provision was re- 
quisite to save the people from perish- 
ing. The Local Government Board 
issued its first Circular on the 5th of 
September, requesting the Inspectors 
to obtain information as to the state of 
things in the different districts, and that 
information was communicated to the 
Irish Government on the 28th of Octo- 
ber. The Reports thus furnished to them 
showed that the failure of the crops was 
partial, the crops in some places being 
found to be fair. So far from the distress 
being universal throughout Ireland, it 
existed only in certain parts of the 
country ; and the terms of the Amend- 
ment itself virtually admitted that it was 
not universal. Onthe 14th of November 
the Irish Government applied to the 
Treasury, which, on the same day, re- 
plied as to the measures of relief to be 
adopted. The active measures taken 
might be thought inadequate by some 
and excessive by others; but a certain 
discretion must be left to the Govern- 
ment to be exercised to the best of their 
judgment and ability. Complaint had 
been made that the Government had 
kept people in ignorance of what they 
had done ; but if they had made it known 
before they would have excited hopes 
throughout Ireland which would have 
led to ge apionete claims for relief, and 
perhaps the money given would have 
gone into the wrong channel or been 
wasted. The Government ought, above 
all things, to retain within their own 
control the means they intended to 
employ, and only display and make 
use of those means as the actual exi- 
gency might require. The relief mea- 
sures they had taken had received the 
approval of the hon. Member for the 
county of Longford (Mr. Errington) 
and other hon. Gentlemen qualified to 
express an opinion, and it was acknow- 
ledged that they had been most beneficial, 
He did not understand why the Govern- 
ment should be found fault with because 
they were not forward to act outside the 
law. It was a serious responsibility 
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even for a Government to go beyond the 


limits which had been fixed by law ; and 
they would been doing wrong if they 
had taken measures, as had been sug- 
gested by hon. Members, at so early a 
period as August or September. In his 
opinion, nothing could have been more 
unwise than for the Government to go 
into the market and buy up food and 
fuel. What would have been the 
effect? The effect would have been 
to produce a great, immediate rise in 
prices, which would have redounded 
more to the advantage of the sellers than 
to that of any other class. He denied 
that the Government proposals were in- 
adequate. The fact that not a life had 
been lost was sufficient proof of that. 
Moreover, Ireland was not a very large 
country ; every part was accessible from 
every other part, and if distress prevailed 
in one district there could be no diffi- 
culty in immediately sending supplies 
from the more favoured parts of the 
country. It had been put forward as 
an argument against the proposals of 
the Government that some capitalist 
might take advantage of them and buy 
up thousands of acres at a cheap rate 
and turn the wilderness or the bog into 
a fruitful field, and then sell it at a great 
profit to himself. He did not see the 
force of that reasoning, as Ireland 
would largely benefit from the influx of 
Scotch or English capital, and that was 
what was really needed in the country. 
With regard to the rules regulating out- 
door relief, he thought the House ought 
to bear in mind that they were not an- 
cient Conservative laws; they were 
Whig laws, and they were modern laws 
which had been considered and re-con- 
sidered by the Legislature in recent 
times; and to set them aside with- 
out the sanction of the Legislature, 
except in a case of the most absolute ne- 
cessity, would be a matter of a very se- 
rious character. The Amendment which 
had been proposed to the Address indi- 
cated the variations of opinion which 
they were from time to time told existed 
among the Home Rule Party. The 
Amendment consisted of 18 lines, con- 
taining four propositions, each of which 
seemed to have been contributed by a 
different section of the Party. The first 
proposition, from its comparatively mo- 
derate tone, appeared to be due to the 
counsels of the nominal Leader of the 
Party. But the second proposition im- 
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— into the controversymuch stronger 
anguage, and proceeded, he might sup- 
pose, from the advanced wing. With re- 
gard to the third proposition contained 
in it, insisting on the necessity for im- 
mediate legislation, he was desirous of 
pointing out the fact that, though four 
nights had now been spent in discussion, 
the Government had had the greatest 
difficulty in obtaining permission to legis- 
late. The Government Bill had already 
been opposed, and its progress would 
probably not be very smooth in the fu- 
ture. Thehon. Members who contended 
that there should be immediate legisla- 
tion in connection with the question 
under consideration were the very Gen- 
tlemen who were standing in the way 
of legislation. They were, therefore, 
acting in a most inconsistent way. The 
fourth clause of the Amendment had, he 
confessed, astonished him not a little; 
for the tenure of land; to which it re- 
ferred, had now for many years occupied 
the attention of Parliament. Were they 
to understand from the Amendment that 
the Land Act of 1870 was really to 
blame for the starvation now existing ? 
He could not think that it was the de- 
liberate opinion of the Irish Members 
that that Act, which when it was passed 
was supposed to be a great measure, 
was based upon mistaken notions and 

roductive of distress. The hon. Mem- 
Ber for Reading (Mr. Shaw Lefevre) 
who was the fidus Achates of the right 
hon. Member for Birmingham (Mr. 
John Bright) so far as the Land Question 
was coneerned, had come forward in 
long letters addressed to The Times as 
an interpreter of the oracle, who had 
proposed measures of a totally impracti- 
cable character. Now, what he under- 
stood the hon. Member for Reading to 
advocate was that the tenant, not paying 
more than the existing rate. of rent, 
should at the end of 35 years become the 
owner of his holding ; but that proposal, 
if it meant anything, would simply have 
the effect of making the landlords an- 
nuitants at that rate for the period men- 
tioned, which would amount to nothing 
less than confiscation. An annuity, pay- 
able year by year for 35 years, was a 
very different thing from purchase money 
paid down at 35 years’ purchase. It was 
also suggested that a body of Government 
Commissioners should be created, who 
should go about the country purchasing 
land, which they were to split up into 
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small holdings. The result would be 
that the Commissioners would be made 
a sort of buffer between the landlord 
and the tenant; that when they came 
into the market the price of land would 
be raised; and that the tenant, instead 
of being able to buy directly, would 
never be able to do so except through 
their instrumentality. Besides, the 
Commissioners being, as it were, an im- 
a ggg body, resident nowhere and 
with no bowels of compassion in the 
discharge of their duty, .he tenant, so 
far from being benefited by having to 
deal with them, would, in reality, be de- 
prived of the resource which was now 
open to him in times of emergency. In 
making these observations, it must not 
be supposed that he was not as ready as 
anyone to facilitate the transfer of land ; 
but that was entirely different from ad- 
vocating the artificial creation of a large 
number of peasant proprietors. He 
net add that the purchase of land was 
probably the worst investment which a 
man possessed of only a few hundred 
pounds could make, inasmuch as he 
could get a much higher rate of interest 
for his money by disposing of it in some 
other way. But be that as it might, 
the creation of a number of peasant pro- 
prietors could not be regarded as a re- 
medy for the existing distress in Ireland ; 
and he therefore hoped that the confused 
Amendment before the House would be 
rejected by an overwhelming majority. 

Mr. COLLINS said, they were told 
that the Irish Members who sat in con- 
clave last week might have done this or 
that ; but the responsibility rested on the 
Government alone of preventing the 
great calamity which was now coming 
on the country. The hon. Member for 
Clitheroe (Mr. Assheton) had asked why 
Irish tenants had not confidence in 
their landlords like English tenants? 
That was begging the whole ques- 
tion. Irish tenants had not confidence 
in their landlords because they had 
been treated in many cases with harsh- 
ness — he should be sorry to use 
the word injustice. He contended that 
those who were in favour of relying on 
the operation of the Poor Law as a 
remedy for the prevailing distress in 
Ireland must be ignorant of the way in 
which it worked in that country, adding 
that it was highly undesirable to post- 
= measures of relief until some deaths 
rom absolute starvation had occurred. 
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Without referring to the irritating topics 
which had been introduced in the course 
of the debate, he thought he would best 
discharge his duty as an Irish Repre- 
sentative if he stated his views with re- 
ference to the present condition of Ire- 
land. The absorbing question with 
which they had to deal was how best the 
existing distress could be relieved—how 
best a greater calamity still could be 
avoided. For his part, he believed that 
the desire of the Irish Members was to 
unite all parties and all classes in the 
effort to alleviate the great and wide- 
spread distress which afflicted their 
country. For his part, he acquitted Her 
Majesty’s Government of the accusation 
of wilful neglect and indifference in the 
matter of supplying adequate and suffi- 
cient remedies to meet the distress. He 
sincerely believed that the Lord Lieu- 
tenant and the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland were fully 
sensible of the grave responsibility 
which rested upon them, and were de- 
sirous of doing their duty as fully as 
they were able in order to alleviate dis- 
tress and prevent famine. While he 
said that, however, he thought that the 
Government had laid themselves open 
to a certain, probably a considerable, 
amount of blame in not having at the 
approach of the calamity boldly taken 
measures to meet the emergency. They 
had thus assumed to themselves a greater 
amount of responsibility than they would 
have incurred had they adopted a vigor- 
ous course with a view to the prevention 
of a great evil. He could not doubt 
that had they done so and thrown them- 
selves upon the generosity and justice of 
Parliament, the House would cheerfully 
have indemnified them from the conse- 
quences of acts done in the interest of 
humanity and good government. He 
regretted that strong language had been 
made use of at some assemblies in Ire- 
land by earnest advocates of the cause of 
Ireland; but they were probably moved 
by the memories of the great disaster 
which fell upon their country in 1846. 
He himself went through the famine- 
smitten districts of that time, and never 
till he descended into the grave should 
he forget the horrors which he had wit- 
nessed. The debate which had taken 
place could not but be productive of 
good, by the attention it had directed to 
the condition of Ireland ; and he thought 
his hon. Friend the Member for Cork 
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(Mr. Shaw) had done good service by 
calling attention by his Amendment to 
the question of land tenure in Ireland. 
The existing distress and the remedies 
for it were so closely identified and in- 
terwoven that it would be impossible 
to separate the one subject from the 
other. One very important matter was 
the want of communication in Ireland; 
and the hon. Member for Galway (Mr. 
Mitchell Henry) had given some interest- 
ing facts bearing on the relation between 
value of produce and the means of com- 
munication. In the famine time he had 
himself found that there were districts 
in which a turbot weighing 12 lbs. 
could be bought for 10d., a fowl for 3¢., 
a dozen eggs for 144., and a cartload of 
peat for 1s. 6d. It seemed very strange 
that in periods of distress there should 
be such prices. But the explanation 
was that the people lived entirely on 
Indian meal—sold everything they had 
to buy food to nore body and soul to- 
gether. If there had been railway com- 
munication at that time such a state of 
things could not have existed. He re- 
commended the development of the 
country by means of railways—not rail- 
ways costing £7,000 a-mile, which could 
never pay in a poor country, but rail- 
ways of 3 feet or 3} feet gauge costing 
about £2,500 a-mile. In the poorer dis- 
tricts he would recommend the forma- 
tion of tramways; and he regretted 
that two Tramway Bills, which he in- 
troduced last Session, were thrown out. 
Had they not been thrown out they 
would have taken £500,000 where work 
was now wanted by the people. He 
was persuaded that the present system of 
land tenure in Ireland was chargeable 
with many, if not with most, of the evils 
of the country. Security of tenure in 
some form was necessary to the peace 
and prosperity of Ireland. He thought 
the statements made by Members of the 
Government,’ which were to the effect 
that the Government would take ade- 
quate steps to cope with the trouble 
with which Ireland was threatened, 
would have a good and calming effect 
on the people of the country. The First 
Lord of the Admiralty said the other 
night that Her Majesty’s Ministers fully 
admitted their responsibility, and that 
it was their duty to prevent a famine. 
While everyone in Ireland was deeply 
indebted to the noble lady who had de- 
voted her time and her sympathy to the 
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work of relief, and while they all thanked 
the Lord Mayor of Dublin for what he 
had done, it was still the clear and mani- 
fest duty of the Government to prevent 
a great calamity and to employ the 
revenues of this great country for the 
purpose of relieving distress. He hoped 


the Government would administer relief 
with an unsparing hand. 
Mr. MUNDE thought that hon. 


Members ought not to address them- 
selves to a subject of this kind unless 
they had acquired such information as 
enabled them to understand the whole 
of the circumstances of the case. He 
did not know of any Member of the 
House who would wish to impute to the 
Government a want of desire to save the 
Irish people from the horrors of famine. 
He was sure those sitting on the front 
Ministerial Bench were guided by hu- 
manity, and had no wish that any woman 
or child in Ireland should be likely to 
perish from hunger, or from suffering 
consequent on want. The real danger, 
he feared, was the difficulty of making 
the official mind comprehend the danger 
to which the House was now brought 
face to face. He had not derived his 
information on this subject from the 
newspapers, or from the reports fur- 
nished to the House, because if he had 
he should have felt some reluctance in 
saying what he was now about to state. 
As a director of a bank which had its 
branches throughout the whole of the 
South and West of Ireland, he had been 
for several months in receipt of commu- 
nications from those districts; and he 
was bound to say that the evidence laid 
before him satisfied him that the per- 
sons employed by the Government had 
not fully realized the present state of 
things in Ireland. In September last 
those who were well acquainted with 
the state of the country arrived. at the 
conclusion that a famine was in some 
parts of Ireland inevitable. It was very 
difficult indeed for persons in that House 
to realize that such a calamity was 
hanging over Ireland at that time ; but 
every day since the character of the in- 
formation furnished from the South and 
West grew more and more threatening 
and dark. He had seen letters from 
men who were not agitators, who were 
not politicians, but men who were calm 
men of business, resident in the locality, 
and dealing only with the people in the 
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sible men of business. Some of their 
letters were of a most alarming charac- 
ter. Ina letter which he received only 
yesterday, the writer said— 


“ The general distress among the mass of the 
eople anticipated by my letter of the 18th of 
oteniber last is being now abundantly verified. 
It is to be hoped the action of the Government 
will be brought to proyide for the distress daily 
increasing. This year the distress is nearly as 
bad as in the year 1848,”’ 


All those gloomy predictions, which 
began in September last, had daily been 
realized. It had been said on the other 
side of the House that nobody had yet 
died of starvation, and that there was 
no proof of such an occurrence. Surely 
that was no answer to the complaints 
which had been made to the Govern- 
ment? Death from actual famine was 
not the worst thing to be dreaded. 
What had been said by an hon. Mem- 
ber on the Ministerial side of the House 
last night? Why, that there were 
thousands of families in the West of 
Ireland who had to be content with 
one meal a-day of Indian corn! Who 
in that House would have the audacity 
to say there had been no deaths from 
famine? He (Mr. Mundella) saw abun- 
dant evidence of the fact. The —— 
were becoming more and more enfeebled 
and unfit for work, and obliged to rest 
the greater part of the day for fear of 
exciting the pangs of hunger. Atnight 
these persons were known to go clamour- 
ing round the houses of the priests. He 
was now speaking of what took place in 
Connemara and other parts of the West 
of Ireland. They were there early in 
the morning, clamouring for a handful 
of meal to stave off hunger. The people 
were becoming emaciated, and the vital 
power becoming lowered. They knew 
that in 1847 the famine fever was the 
great cause of the mortality amongst the 
people of Ireland. The people were 
dying of actual starvation there again. 
Among the people there was now the 
same miserable, low feeling, and condi- 
tion of vitality which preceded that cala- 
mity in 1847. A great deal had been 
said about the accuracy of the Reports 
furnished by the Government; but he 
oe Mundella) had learnt these things 

m calm men of business. The first 
thing which the Government Inspector 
did when he went to these distressed 
places was to call upon the managers of 
the local banks; but he was told it was 
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very hard to convince the on of 
the. real state of the people in the 
neighbourhood. “That was just the very 
thing that always occurred in the his- 
tory of those calamities, whether they 
went back to the Famine of 1847, or to 
what occurred during the Crimean War, 
The mischief was always done before 
the danger was actually gauged. That 
was what he believed was likely to occur 
at the present time. The people were 
in a wretched emaciated condition in 
large numbers. He read the other day 
of hundreds of people waiting for meal. 
They stood waiting for it nearly all the 
night, and they were there again before 
daybreak. hat could they expect of 
peo le in that condition ? Would it not 
e better for the Government to find 
these poor people employment, or give 
them some money to earn on works, and 
not allow them to be demoralized by 
this system of relief? It was far better 
that the Government should have re- 
course to the most lavish and open- 
handed relief, than that it should be 
said the English people and Parliament 
allowed any number, however small, to 
perish of famine. He thought it was 
the duty of the House to absolve its 
conscience of any neglect or trifling with 
this matter. It would be unworthy of 
the people of this country that this 
should ee It was bad enough to 
see the begging-box go around the 
world; but, in Heaven’s name, let it not 
be said that the Government was want- 
ing in courage and promptitude to re- 
lieve such distress as that which now 
existed in Ireland! In Killarney from 





3,000 to 4,000 able-bodied persons were 
in receipt of relief, being entirely unem- 
ployed. He was afraid, if he were to 
suggest remedies, his remedies would 
hardly be of an orthodox character, or 
in accordance with the views of political 
economists. He did not believe that 
Ireland could be governed in full ac- 
cord with those economical theories 
which worked satisfactorily in England. 
In England everything was left to in- 
dividual enterprize, for they had capital 
and a population well-fed ; but in Ire- 
land he did not believe they could con- 
duct the government on that principle. 
He knew he was sinning against what 
was called ‘‘ political economy” in what 
he was about to say ; but he would ap- 
peal to the House to remember what 





happened in the British Colonies. If 
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Ireland was a British Colony, would she 
be as she was? ‘Take the Australian 
Colony, for example. There the State 
made the railways, the piers, and har- 
bours, and took the lead in developing 
the Colonies. It was said it would not 
pay to make railways in Ireland. He 
rejoiced to think that the vote which he 
gave in that House was to buy up the 
Irish railways. Some day that would 
be done. He did not know any more 
ill-managed railways in the world than 
the Irish railways. Take the case of 
Clifden, which was 50 miles from Done- 
gal. What means had the people of 
that place of taking their fish or agri- 
culture to market ° It was 50 miles 
drive from Galway, with hardly any 
means of conveyance ; and when you 
went to Galway, it took as long to go 
from Galway to Dublin as from London 
to Edinburgh. Ireland wanted better 
and cheaper means of transport. In 
that very tin district there were thou- 
sands of men on the very verge of star- 
vation. In a few more weeks they 
would be too much enfeebled to perform 
manual labour. To make a cheap rail- 
way from Clifton to Galway was far 
better than pauperizing the people, for 
it would be of practical service to the 
country, It was not thought so strange 
for New Zealand to make her own rail- 
ways, nor the whole of the Australian 
Colonies to make their railways, and 
develop the back part of the Colony. 
He did not think there was anything 
more wanted for Ireland than that these 
places should be provided with facilities 
such as he had described, for the pur- 
pose of removing her produce to the 
markets. In the West of Ireland the 
people were shut in, and had no idea 
of moving, and what he wanted was to 
open up the country. If the money 
wasted during the last four or five years 
in wars in South Africa and Afghanistan 
had been spent on Ireland, that country 
would be much more prosperous to-day, 
and the House would not at that mo- 
ment be dwelling on the painful condi- 
tion of her people. He thought, from 
the evidence which had been adduced, 
that the Government had not made 
ample and adequate provision for the 
dangers which were before them. From 
the evidence before him (Mr. Mundella), 
there were thousands, and perhaps tens 
of thousands, of our Irish fellow-subjects 
who were enduring the pangs of slow 
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starvation. That must have its result 
in disease and death. In a few weeks 
or months hence they would be face to 
face with a terrible calamity, for which 
no adequate provision had been made. 
Admitting that the Amendment was not 
perfect, he must say it was moderate. 
It said that— 

‘Her Majesty’s Government, although in 
agin of timely warning and information, 


ve not taken adequate “> meet promptly 


and efficaciously the severe distress now existing 


and increasing in Ireland.” 

He believed they had not. He could 
not find a single county in Ireland in 
which any number of men had been em- 
ployed either in public works or through 
the grants to the landlords, or that the 
Boards of Guardians had acted in a 
spirited manner. Why, the Boards of 
Guardians were themselves in a very 
bad condition, and hardly likely to lead 
themselves with liabilities which they 
could hardly possibly meet. The occu- 
pier was, in many instances, on the 
verge of the workhouse. He had heard 
of an Irish landlord giving out doles, 
in order that the tenant might not 
abandon his little plot and go into the 
workhouse. Where that was the case 
it could hardly be expected that the 
Guardians would hee ara heavier 
rates. He hoped the Government 
would therefore act promptly and with 
generosity. He was quite sure the 
House would not be slow in voting the 
Government what was required to meet 
the exigencies of the case. The hon. 
and gallant Baronet (Sir Walter B. 
Barttelot) had said that he saw many 
public works in 1847 ; that there were 
idle fellows upon them who were clamor- 
ous when they were not paid. But 
what happened in Lancashire? In the 
Report of Mr. Rawlinson, it was stated 
that when once the Lancashire weavers 
were set to work by proper engineers 
their willingness was marvellous. When 
the men were treated like men, and not 
like paupers, they acted likemen. Were 
not Srishientm always found doing the 
hard and rough work of England and 
every country to which they went; and 
would they not do the same in their 
own country if only the thing were pro- 
perly managed and arranged? It was 
humiliating, after the long connection 
between the two countries, to find Ire- 
land in the miserable condition she was 





in to-day. That was no new thing; it 
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was only an episode in the history of 
Ireland ; and if it was to be brought to 
an end we must deal with Ireland in a 
different manner from what we had 
done hitherto. The Amendment pro- 
posed that something should be done 
with regard to the land. Hon. Gentle- 
men opposite declaimed against persons 
who proposed any change in the tenure 
of land in Ireland. No one who knew 
anything of the financial condition of 
Ireland, especially of the farmers of that 
country to-day and 10 years ago, could 
deny that the Land Act of the right hon. 
Member for Greenwich (Mr. Gladstone) 
had done great things for the people of 
Ireland. He could say that from his own 
experience. But much still remained to 
be done. Fixity of tenure was spoken 
of by the hon. and learned Member for 
Cambridge (Mr. Marten) as confiscation. 
Well, he (Mr. Mundella) had the au- 
thority of a noble Lord (Lord Monck) 
who was a Member of the Upper House 
and a distinguished servant of the 
Crown, being the Chairman of the 
Church Commissioners, and who was, 
moreover, an Irish landlord, to state, 
with reference to the work of the Church 
Commissioners, that the arrests were a 
mere bagatelle, and that the tenants 
denied themselves in order to meet their 
liability. Lord Monck further said that 
for 12 years past he had been an advo- 
cate of fixity of tenure, which he be- 
lieved was the only real settlement of 
the Land Question. Now, Lord Monck 
was nota revolutionist or an agitator, and 
there was no man who had a better 
knowledge of what he talked about. 
England had not done its duty to Ire- 
land. There must be a new state of 
things in our dealing with public works, 
the Land Question, political equality, 
and with self-government. He would, 
therefore, vote for the Amendment. 

Mr. RYLANDS said, it would be an 
unfortunate impression to go abroad 
that there had not been much interest 
shown by English Members in the views 
and objects of Members for Ireland; 
and admitting that Irish Members 
were entitled to the first place in the 
debate, and having listened to them 
with great attention, he should be sorry 
if it were supposed that in a matter con- 
cerning an important part of the British 
Empire English Members were not pre- 
pared to take their part. He fully con- 
curred with the hon. Member for Bir- 
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mingham (Mr. Chamberlain), who was 
the first English Member to speak in 
favour of the Amendment, except on 
one point. The hon. Gentleman had 
said he had never voted for the Com- 
mittee of Inquiry into Home Rule, and 
he did not intend to do so; but he (Mr. 
Rylands) differed from his hon. Friend 
here, and should vote for a Committee of 
Inquiry. He had done this conscien- 
tiously; he repudiated the statement 
that certain English Members intended 
to vote for the inquiry in order to throw 
dust in the eyes of the supporters of 
Home Rule. He should vote for the 
Committee in the hope that the House 
might thus ascertain what was really 
proposed for the better government of 
Ireland; and if it could be shown that 
there were means of leading to such a 
result, he, forone, would cheerfully accept 
the conclusions of the Committee: He 
was aware of the imputations to which 
he might expose himself by these re- 
marks. They had been told on high 
authority that to be in favour of Home 
Rule was to be disloyal to the Throne. 
He was not sure whether to vote fora 
Committee of Inquiry would equally be 
an, act of disloyalty. Lord Ramsay was 
charged with having trafficked with the 
Home Rule vote. He (Mr. Rylands) 
had the honour of a conversation with 
Lord Ramsay before any communication 
was made to him by the Home Rulers, 
and Lord Ramsay entirely agreed with 
him that any proposal of the Irish 
ie for inquiry, with a view to secure 
etter government for their country, 
ought to be granted. It was usual, 
when a section of the House demanded 
a Committee of Inquiry, to grant it as 
a matter of courtesy; the demands, 
therefore, of the great body of the Irish 
people certainly deserved to be treated 
with respect. Surely they were not to 
be stigmatized contemptuously as Home 
Rulers, even though the Prime Minister, 
who since the days of Tadpole and 
Taper had been the great manufacturer 
of Party cries, and who, a generation 
ago, suggested the cry of ‘‘ Our young 
Queen and our old Constitution,’’ now 
raised the cry of the ‘‘integrity of the 
British Empire.” Were they to be told 
that, in supporting inquiry, they were in 
favour of the disintegration of the Empire 
and false to the Queen? [Admiral Sir 
Witt1am Epmonstone: Hear, hear 1 
The hon. and gallant Admiral cheere 
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that statement; and it was necessary to 
remind him that, at the present moment, 
there was Home Rule in Canada. Was 
Canada within the British Empire? In 
the Australian Colonies also there was 
Home Rule. But perhaps the hon. and 
gallant Admiral thought those cases were 
different, because they were so far off, or 
because they were Colonies. Well, there 
was Home Rule in the Isle of Man. 
Was it disintegration of the British 
Empire to have a certain amount of 
Homes Rule in the Isle of Man? There 
were Manx patriots who managed their 
own affairs and passed laws on their 
own Tynwald, and who would resent 
any attempt to deprive them of their 
privileges. The fact was that all the 
talk about disintegration was a mere 
hypocritical pretext, intended to disguise 
the real objection to Home Rule, which 
was, not that it would lead to the disin- 
tegration of the Empire—for nobody 
proposed that—but because it would give 
the Irish people some control over their 
own affairs. He did not understand the 
Home Rule Party to desire the disinte- 
gration of the Empire. The fact was 
that the Government remembered that 
in Ireland there were bitter memories 
of confiscation, oppression, and injustice, 
and knowing that there was still much 
of which the Irish people might com- 
plain, they objected to giving them 
greater control over their own affairs ; 
but why did they not say so? To say 
that the Home Rulers contemplated the 
disintegration of the Empire was to use a 
misleading expression, and one not justi- 
fied by the facts of the case. He did 
not wish to see an extreme measure of 
Home Rule, but desired merely to see 
what its advocates would allege before 
a Committee of the House. Now, with 
reference to the debate, he would re- 
mark that those English Members who 
had not opposed the conduct of the Go- 
vernment had damned it with very faint 
praise indeed; while the right hon. 
Member for Bradford (Mr. W. E. Fors- 
ter), in justifying the Ministerial policy, 
had had to rely on impressions that had 
proved absolutely false, and of which 
most had proceeded from the presump- 
tion that the Government had done 
right. Even when the contrary was 
shown to be the case, the right hon. 
Gentleman’s magnanimity had still made 
him inclined to support them. For him- 
self, his (Mr. Rylands’) experience of 
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the Government generally produced a 
presumption that they were wrong; and 
certainly, in the present case, he did 
not hesitate to support the Amendment, 
because in its own words— 

‘‘ Although they were in possession of timely 
warning, they had not taken adequate steps to 
meet promptly and efficaciously the severe dis. 


tress now existing and increasing in 


He would tell them why he believed 
this charge true. Last May, on the 
Motion for adjournment over Whitsun- 
tide, the hon. Member for Dungarvan 
(Mr. O’Donnell) moved to limit the 
period of adjournment to allow the 
House the opportunity of considering 
the subject of agricultural distress. The 
hon. Member for Longford (Mr. Justin 
M‘Carthy) seconded the Amendment, 
and, in doing so, said— 

“ He was perfectly certain that the distress in 
Treland had become so great as to render an 
attempt by Parliament to deal with the question 
imperative and unavoidable. They heard from 
farmers, priests, and peasants alike, that the 
crisis was imminent, urgent, and even perilous.” 


And he appealed to the Government 
to— 


“Give some assurance to the Irish peasantry 
which might send them a gleam of hope.’’— 
[3 Hansard, ccxlvi. 1392-3.] 


When the attention of the Government 
was thus called to the approaching dis- 
tress, the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, so far from giving 
the Irish peasantry a gleam of hope, 
treated the matter with indifference, 
stating that he was glad to think the 
depression was neither so prevalent nor 
acute as the depression in other parts 
of the Kingdom. But even supposing 
that there were districts in England in 
which the distress was as great as in 
Ireland, the right hon. Gentleman must 
know that the means of meeting it were 
very different ; and that in Ireland agri- 
cultural depression brought with it evils 
which were not likely to affect any other 
part of the Kingdom. But what had 
occurred since had proved that the right 
hon. Gentleman was entirely wrong ; 
and yet so recently as June last, when 
his attention was directed to the repre- 
sentations as to the prevalence of agri- 
cultural distress made by Boards of 
Guardians and by Roman Catholic 
Bishops and clergy, he treated the 
matter not only with levity, but with 
what he might almost call insolence. 
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[‘* Oh, oh!”] He did not wish to say a 
word that was personally offensive to 
the right hon. Gentleman ; but his an- 
swers on the question had been of a 
character which naturally excited a good 
deal of irritation. It seemed as if the 
Government were not only indisposed 
to listen to the representation of Irish 
Members, but were determined to put 
them aside with language which was 
certainly calculated to annoy. From 
the circumstances, he had come to the 
conclusion that the Government had in- 
formation which might reasonably have 
led them to take measures to prepare for 
the extreme distress and danger which 
now existed. He was not prepared to 
oppose any suggestion which the Go- 
vernment might make for the removal of 
Irish distress ; but he was bound to say 
that the proposal to grant money to land- 
owners for effecting improvements on 
their estates was open to very serious 
objections. The relief measures of the 
Government were correctly described by 
The Times in the words “the Irish 
Church Fund pays for all;’’ and the 
same article also said that— 


*«Mr. Disraeli opposed the Irish Church Bill, 
on the ground that the spoliation of churches 
had always ended in the enrichment of land- 
lords.” 


It seemed that even yet the Irish land- 
lords might have a further portion of 
the spoil. Ifthe landlords were merely 
unwilling to make improvements they 
ought to be compelled to do so; for, in 
his opinion, property ought to bear the 
charges necessary to prevent distress in 
the country. If, however, the land- 
owners were unable to make improve- 
ments, this was very strong evidence 
that they could not fulfil the trust on 
which alone landed property should be 
held in such large quantities. A very 
high authority, Sodae Longfield, had 
laid down the dictum that landed pro- 
perty was unlike other property, because 
it was held as a trust, and that the 
tenure of land should be modified from 
time to time in accordance with the ge- 
neral interests of the community. There- 
fore he thought they had aright to deal 
boldly and freely with the question by 
Act of Parliament. He hoped the Go- 
vernment would adopt some means to 
prevent the recurrence of these desolat- 
ing famines in Ireland. It was of the 
greatest importance that some of the 
suggestions of the right hon. Member 
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for Birmingham (Mr. Bright) should be 
carried out, that peasant proprietors 
should be called into existence, and that 
concurrently with that some means 
should be devised by which the occupier 
might be preserved from the unjust ex- 
actions of the owner, and should be in- 
spired with such confidence in his posi- 
tion as would induce him to make the 
best efforts for the improvement of the 
soil. The hon. Member for Belfast (Mr. 
J. P. Corry), in seconding the Address 
in reply to the Speech, referred to emi- 
gration as the great panacea for the re- 
moval of all the evils of Ireland; but 
his (Mr. Rylands’) belief was that Ire- 
land, with proper cultivation and more 
equal distribution, would support a 
much larger population than she had at 
present. In proof of that, he need only 
refer to the case of the Channel Islands, 
where there was a greater distribution 
of landed proprietors, a very much larger 
number of families in proportion to the 
acreage was einpentel by agriculture. 
If the occupiers of the soil in Ireland 
had confidence that the fruits of their 
labour and industry would not be taken 
from them in increased rents, the land 
would be better cultivated and the 

eople would be much more prosperous. 
Tf they wanted to get rid of the demand 
for Home Rule, they must govern Ire- 
land in the interests of the Irish people ; 
they must seek by just laws to develop 
the industry of the country, and to make 
it a happy and prosperous portion of the 
British Siesichion: 

Mr. O'SHAUGHNESSY wished to 
remind the House that the Irish Go- 
vernment, in communicating with the 
Treasury on the 14th November, had 
laid down a very important proposition, 
which they had since been obliged to 
abandon—namely, that the gratuitous 
distribution of the necessaries of life 
would be productive of very serious evils. 
They had since then been compelled to 
suggest to Her Majesty’s Government 
that there should actually be a gratuitous 
distribution of necessaries. © The first 
position taken up was that employment 
might be given through the landowners; 
and in the advice the Treasury had given 
to the Irish Government on, he believed, 
the same date, there was evidence that 
they foresaw the gravity of the occasion. 
One, however, of the three Inspectors 
selected by the Irish Government, at a 
salary of £500 a-year, was a young gen- 
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tleman who had no experience; he was 
appointed in the county of Mayo, where 
the greatest distress prevailed, and this 
fact was —_ in Ireland as quite 
unworthy of-a wise Government. It 
was evident that the latter had miscal- 
culated the resources upon which they 
could rely for the sustenance of the 
people. The proposal now was that out- 
door relief should be given; but he con- 
tended such a course would not have 
been necessary if the Government had 
carefully deliberated on some plan of 
public works. The necessity of out-door 
relief to the large extent which wasnow 
imperative was altogether the result of 
the miscalculations of the Government, 
and the question now was—Who was to 
bear the burden of the out-door relief, 
and how was it to be procured? It had 
been suggested that it should be given 
by the Boards of Guardians. Butshould 
they give it? Was there the means of 
giving it within their reach? The land- 
lords were admittedly impoverished, and 
so were the tenants; and the result of 
out-door relief being largely given from 
the rates would result in the generation 
of a new kind of pauper and a fresh 
kind of distress. If the Government 
did not want to render the famine per- 
manent, but to reduce it to a temporary 
duration, the relief must be provided 
from some other than those rates. Con- 
sidering that it was owing to the mistake 
of the Government that the present 
dilemma arose, he thought it was not at 
all unfair or unconscionable that the Im- 
perial Treasury should be called upon to 
bear the burden of the proposed out-door 
relief. The people of Ireland were quite 
ready to bear their average, and more 
than their average, Poor Law expendi- 
ture ; but they were not willing to bear 
the burden of a large out-door relief, 
which had become necessary by the mis- 
calculation of the Government. He was 
quite sure that the opinion of the people 
of England would join with them in 
calling upon the Government to pursue 
a course of such obvious policy. If, 
however, the rates were to be burdened 
with any portion of the out-door relief 
which was occasioned by the famine, he 
had a word to say as to the manner in 
which the rates were to be levied. It 
would be unfair, he contended, to charge 
them upon the electoral districts, and it 
would be equally unjust to charge them 
upon the Unions, because it was well 
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known that the famine was confined to 
isolated places. If they threw on the 
rate a uniform charge on out-door relief 
they did a great deal of harm. The 
view he took of the distress was that it 
was a national calamity affecting all dis- 
tricts in Ireland, and whatever charges 
arose in consequence they ought to be 
raised by a national rate. The matter 
of the out-door relief being owing to the 
Government, it ought to be borne by an 
Imperial Parliament. He did not think 
it was at all necessary for the Seconder 
of the Address (Mr. J. P. Corry) to have 
introduced into his speech the subject of 
Home Rule, and it might very well have 
been omitted. He said that the greater 
part of the Irish Members thought it 
meant the repeal of the Union; but this 
was not the case. It was also said that 
they were seeking the disseverance of 
the Empire; but they were doing nothing 
of the kind. They only wanted to con- 
trol their own affairs. As for the charge 
of being false to their Sovereign and 
country, it was not the Home Rulers, but 
the Government, who would be false to 
the highest interests of the country if, 
in a district within 24 hours’ journey of 
the Metropolis, the present distress was 
allowed to ripen into famine. 

Mr. JACOB BRIGHT admitted that 
the debate had been a long one, and he 
believed there was a general desire that 
it should come to a conclusion that night. 
[‘‘ Hear, hear!” ] That being so, he 
would occupy only a very few minutes 
of the attention of the House. He had 
listened very carefully to the greater part 
of the debate, in the earnest desire to 
learn what the real condition of Ireland 
was, andin order that hemightjudge whe- 
ther the efforts of the Government were 
commensurate with the circumstances. 
Well, he had been forced to come to the 
conclusion that the state of Ireland was 
serious, and also that the efforts of the 
Government had not met the difficulties 
by which they were faced. He was not 
going to make many quotations. It was 
too late to do that; but he would refer 
for a moment to the speech of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Lord Mayor of 
Dublin, Member for Tipperary (Mr, 
Gray), because if any Member of the 
Government intended to reply to any- 
thing that had been advanced, he wished 
he would give some answer to the state- 
ments to which he referred. The right 
hon. the Lord Mayor of Dublin said that 
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his Committee had given him abundant 
testimony from persons representing all 
religious and political creeds that there 
was not only danger of the people dying 
from starvation, but that they were so 
dying; that they were living on one 
meal of Indian corn a-day, and that 
they could no longer get credit for that. 
If that statement were true, it seemed to 
him (Mr. Jacob Bright) that that alone 
would compel them to say that the Go- 
vernment had been unfortunate and had 
not met the difficulties of the case. They 
who sat there might think it a slight 
thing to have one meal a-day, and that 
of Indian corn ; but their common sense 
would tell them what the result would 
be. If they wanted any scientific infor- 
mation on the subject the hon. Member 
for Galway (Mr. Mitchell Henry) was 
competent to give it; in fact, he gave it 
in his speech last night. He said that 
such diet would lead td disease, to fever, 
probably to pestilence, it might be 
slow death. If the Members of that 
House were for the next few weeks or 
months fed on that diet; if they had 
only one unvarying meal of Indian corn 
per day, he (Mr. Jacob Bright) ventured 
to say that the attendance of the House 
would gradually grow thinner, and in a 
little time the right hon. Gentleman in 
the Chair would disappear, because there 
would be no one over whom to preside. 
He supposed the statement of the right 
hon. the Lord Mayor of Dublin, to which 
he had referred, was true; he supposed 
that to-day and to-morrow a large num- 
ber of people would be trying to live on 
this meal of Indian corn. If that were 
the case, was he not justified in voting 
for the Amendment which said that the 
efforts of the Government had been in- 
adequate to the case? The hon. and 
gallant Member for West Sussex (Sir 
Walter B. Barttelot) had deprecated any 
attempt to speak on the Land Question— 
or, in other words, to discuss the causes of 
thecatastrophe. He undertook to say that 
there was no country in Europe having 
anything like the climate of Ireland that 
could avoid famine, if it had the same 
Land Laws. Suggestions had been made 
to the Government by the hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Reading (Mr. 
Shaw Lefevre) and others with respect 
to changes in the Land Laws. So far, 
however, as he understood the position 
of the Government, it was that they 
looked with disdain on every one of those 
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suggestions, and refused to have any- 
thing to do with them. Still, he believed 
that the right hon. Gentleman the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, and 
every capable man on the Government 
Benches would admit that those laws 
could not remain as they were. But 
it might be urged that the Government 
had announced its intention of reform- 
ing the Land Laws. Yes, from the re- 
ference made to the subject in Her 
Majesty’s Speech, he gathered that they 
intended to tinker that great question, as 
they had done that of the English tenant 
right by the inoperative Agricultural 
Holdings Bill. That would not meet 
the exigencies of the case. If the Go- 
vernment rejected plans proposed by the 
Opposition, it should certainly have some 
scheme of its own, and one equal to the 
occasion. A good deal had been said 
about Home Rule. It seemed that a 
Home Ruler in Ireland was a very ob- 


oe person, but that a Home 


uler in England was guilty almost of a 
crime. He had thought that it was our 
boast in this country that discussion and 
opinion were free; that we were entitled 
to criticize-any one of our institutions, 
and to condemn it, or approve, accord- 
ing to the reason of the cass. He did 
not, therefore, understand why men were 
to be ostracized because they came to 
the conclusion that some of our institu- 
tions were not good, or were capable of 
amendment. He believed that if Eng- 
land was in the same position as Ireland; 
if she were governed by a powerful 
overshadowing neighbour ; if she were a 
purely agricultural country, with a great 
land monopoly ; if the owners of the land 
were many of them abseniees, doing no- 
thing for the land; if the cultivators of 
the soil were tenants-at-will, with no se- 
curity that the results of their toil would 
be their own, and with no possibility of 
leading independent lives ; if these were 
the circumstances in which we were 
— he believed Englishmen and 

cotchmen would be Home Rulers, and 
would not rest until they had obtained 
their own Parliament, or secured such a 
measure of justice as would satisfy the 
people. It had been said that to vote 
for an inquiry into the grounds of the 
demand for Home Rule was a perilous 
thing, because it would inspire false 
hopes in the Irish people. He did not 
see the force of that objection. The 
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Irish were not children. They had a 
free Press; they had a most active body 
of Representatives; for nearly half-a- 
century they had had a National School 
system. The country could not be so 
ignorant as this objection implied. He 
had voted for the Committee of Inquiry, 
and should vote for it again. ‘There 
were 5,000 men in Manchester of Irish 
nationality who had an earnest desire 
for this inquiry; and if any other 5,000 
men had astrong and abiding desire for 
inquiry into some important subject he 
would vote as they wished. He was not 
anxious for theinquiry ; but he believed 
it would do more good than harm—it 
would help to convince the Irish people of 
the impractibility, if not of the impossi- 
bility, of restoring the Irish Parliament. 
It would do a great deal to convince 
England and the Party opposite, which 
was always so slow to learn, that before 
they could stifle the cry for Home Rule 
they would have to give a fuller measure 
of justice than they were yet prepared to 
grant. He must say, in conclusion, that 
he wished the Government would act 
with liberality and decision in the relief 
of Irish distress. It would not look well 
if it came to be known in foreign coun- 
tries that the Irish people were allowed 
by England to live upon famine wages. 
He was quite aware that there was no 
hope of the present Government legis- 
lating with a view to remove the causes of 
Trish distress ; and, therefore, he trusted 
they would soon give place to another 
Government who would undertake the 
radical reform of the Irish Land Laws. 
Mr. FINIGAN said, that in November 
last he waited upon the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland with regard to certain public 
works required in the county of Olare, 
and he also waited upon the Secretary 
to the Treasury with regard to Olare 
Oastle Harbour. That harbour had 
been allowed by the Government to get 
out of repair, and when the Irish Famine 
arose the Irish Board of Works was ap- 
pealed to. In November last the Go- 
vernment promised £2,000 at 5 per 
cent ; but up to this time the Government 
had not expended one penny. That 
was but one specimen of the manner in 
which the Government treated these 
matters. He had little faith in either 
Liberals or Conservatives; but he could 
say that until Irish affairs were talked 
of with some regard to justice, the 
House was wasting its time in trying to 
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overn Ireland. It could misrule Ire- 
and as it always had done. The Go- 
vernment had no honest aim or intention 
of relieving the people of Ireland. Men- 
tion had been made of Home Rulers. 
Well, he did not regret the result of the 
Liverpool election; but there were 50 
constituencies in England where the 
Home Rulers would do as they had done 
at Liverpool. Irishmen were deter- 
mined to agitate this question until jus- 
tice was done to Ireland. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS: My first 
word is an expression of the deepest 
sympathy on behalf of the Irish people 
suffering from this distress. In speak- 
ing this way for myself, I but echo the 
feeling of every individual Member of 
the Cabinet. I can assure hon. Mem- 
bers that there is no subject which has 
receiveda more tender consideration from 
us than this evil which afflicts so many 
parts of Ireland. Having said so much, 
I think I am justified in claiming some 
sympathy—after all the speeches which 
have been made—on behalf of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, because if we had 
never thought of the subject at all, if 
the matter had come upon us absolutely 
by surprise, if we had taken no steps to 
avoid the calamity, then the stron 
words which have been used — an 
stronger language could not have been 
made use of than has been used—would 
not have been made use of in vain. I 
think the passage in Her Majesty’s 
gracious Speech relating to Ireland 
adequately describes the situation; but 
of the Amendment that has been moved 
I make no complaint. I would recall to 
the memory of the House the most able 
and temperate speech in which the hon. 
Member for Cork (Mr. Shaw) supported 
the Amendment. On a question of this 
kind I feel it natural that Irish Members 
coming from their constituencies, deeply 
feeling the distress existing in a con- 
siderable part of Ireland, wish to inform 
the House of Commons on their first 
appearance here of what they know is 
happening in that country, and to pre- 
sent a picture of the condition of the 
people there. The hon. Member for 
Cork began by saying that the last 
harvest was exceptionally bad, the crops 
did not ripen, and fuel as well as food 
failed, entailing serious distress in many 
parts of the country on the small farmers, 
and considerable distress on large 
farmers. That is true, to a certain 
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extent. He said that the Memorials 
which he mentioned as having been 
presented at different times asked that 
relief should not be given in alms, that 
nothing should be done to pauperize 
the people, but that money should be 
given in some way for useful relief 
works, and that the Guardians should 
have power to grant out-door relief. 
Therefore, taking the statement of the 
hon. Member for Oork with the facts 
brought forward by him, I can find no 
cause of complaint regarding it, or as to 
the remedies he has suggested. Further, 
he has stated, in almost as accurate lan- 
guage asI could state myself, the con- 
clusion Her Majesty’s Government came 
to on the information presented to them, 
and pointed out the remedies we had 
thought proper to take, and which, prac- 
tically, have been taken. The hon. 
Member, together with other hon. Mem- 
bers, alluded to the Papers laid before 
the House. One hon. Member argued as 
if the Papers before the House were the 
only communications which had passed 
between the Irish and English Govern- 
ments; and that because a letter had 
been written from the Irish Office to the 
Treasury on a Sunday, either the letter 
was not considered by the Treasury at 
all, or that there had been such haste 
that they had not had time to consider 
the question. The real fact was that 
from the time the matter was first 
brought under the ndtice of the Govern- 
ment here by the Lord Lieutenant up to 
the present it had never ceased to en- 
gage the attention of the Government, 
and the letters which had been read 
were the result of communications that 
had been constantly made by the autho- 
rities in Ireland to the authorities at 
home, and simply stated the conclusion 
to which they practically led. Hon. 
Members, again, seemed to have jumped 
at the conclusion that measures which 
it had been thought necessary to take 
now were the same measures which 
ought to have been taken three or four 
months ago. I beg leave to dispute 
that absolutely, and I beg to say that 
although it may be quite true that cer- 
tain measures are necessary now, and 
that measures ought to and will be 
taken by the Government, if we had 
taken those measures in October or No- 
vember we should have done infinite 
harm to the people of Ireland—[<‘‘ No, 
no!’’|—we should have done infinite 
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harm to the people of Ireland, we should 
have caused great disturbance, and we 
should have done an injury not only to 
Ireland, but to the country at large. But 
do not think it is not in our contempla- 
tion to take those measures now. What 
happened was this—that the moment 
the Lord Lieutenant laid his informa- 
tion before us, from time to time we 
discussed the whole question well, and 
we came to the conclusion as to what 
steps ought to be taken according to the 
circumstances as they arose; and the 
steps we have taken lately and are now 
prepared to take, and shall be prepared 
to take in the future, are not steps 
which we have come to the conclusion 
to adopt now for the first time, but they 
are the result of long and continued 
deliberation some time back, only that 
we determined to take them when we 
thought the occasion called upon us to 
do so, and weconsidered that we should 
not do so before. That is the very truth 
of the case, and I venture to say that 
if we had taken those steps before we 
should not have been worthy of the 
trust placed in us. I think if we had 
adopted the suggestion of some hon. 
Members, that we should have come 
forward with large-heartedness, and dis- 
tributed relief, either in kind or in 
money, at that time we should have 
done great evil to the Irish people. 
What we did was this. We thought, 
and I believe rightly, that on the first 
approach of the signs of distress in a 
ease of this kind, the proper course to 
adopt, the first step to take, before the 
distress became general, was undoubtedly 
to fall back upon the institution which, 
after the experience of the Famine of 
1846-7, was re-modelled—I mean the 
Irish Poor Law Board—and to call the 
attention of all those who were locally 
engaged in the administration of the 
Irish Poor Law to the state of the case, 
and instruct them to do their duty in 
preparing for the emergency. Primarily, 
undoubtedly, the Guardians were respon- 
sible for the administration of relief ; 
but if we had not done that which I 
have stated, and had taken what are 
called ‘‘large-hearted measures’ at that 
time, I believe we should have pursued 
a wrong course. Our first duty was to 
warn the Guardians of the distress 
which was likely to arise during the 
coming winter, and to warn them of the 
information which we had received as to 
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the deficiency in the crops, and we 
should have been proceeding on wrong 
lines if we had not done so. One hon. 
Memberstated that theonly relief we held 
out was that the workhouses were to be 
whitewashed and furnished. I may say 
that, unless we had pointed out to the 
Guardians that for a long time the work- 
houses had not been put in order, we 
should have been guilty of a dereliction 
of duty. We had been made to ascer- 
tain what had happened; and having 
got that information, the first step we 
were bound to take was to see that the 
machinery which the law had provided 
to meet such an emergency should be 

ut into complete order for operation. 

ow, the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman who has spoken in the course of 
this evening, and who has occupied the 
responsible position of Attorney General 
for Ireland (Mr. Law) spoke of the Irish 
Poor Law as ‘‘a brutal law.” I will 
not say I think it deserving of that 
epithet, neither am I going to say that 
that law does not deserve amendment ; 
but I must remind the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman that it was passed 
after due consideration immediately 
after the Famine of 1846-7, and re- 
modelled. I think it was in 1863— 
and I must remind the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman that that measure 
was not passed by us, but by the 
Liberal Government of that day. As 
to the question of out-door relief, I 
am bound to say that, from the best 
advice I have received, he is mistaken 
in the notion that out-door relief cannot 
be granted to a person in possession of 
a quarter of an acre of land. He can, 
I believe, in the first place, receive that 
relief instead of going to the work- 
house; and it is quite certain that, 
whether he can receive it or not, it can 
be administered to his wife and children. 
I speak with great deference to a person 
of the high authority of the late Attor- 
ney General for Ireland; but I believe 
I am correct. Well, a Circular was 
issued to the Boards of Guardians, to 
the effect which I have stated. But we 
did not let matters rest there. We 
thought that, considering the scattered 
nature of the population of Ireland, the 
Guardians should be warned that it 
might be necessary to have a much 
larger staff to take the relief that was 
given from door to door. We therefore 
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their staffs, so that there should be no 
doubt that when the relief was given 
there should be people to carry it, and 
find out who it was that required 
relief. We also took care that the staff 
of Inspectors of the Local Government 
Board should be considerably increased, 
for the purpose of getting information 
as early as possible as to any. change 
that might take place. Therefore, I 
think Her Majesty’s Government did 
not neglect anything that they ought to 
have done to secure that the machinery 
should, in the inception of the distress, 
be made available for immediate use, 
and as efficient as the foresight of the 
Government could secure. It is said— 
“But you ought to have done more 
than that. You should have gone fur- 
ther, and taken other steps.” I may 
state that our information was not that 
there was a certainty of failure in the 
crops, but that they would be reduced to 
about a quarter of a crop, and, in some 
cases, even less than a-quarter of 
the average; but it came to this—that 
the crop would last for a certain number 
of months, and probably up to a certain 
time, and that it was not before that 
articular time that the _— would be 
ikely to feel the pinch and pressure 
which no doubt would come. I think it 
must be quite clear that, although, as I 
have said, it is perfectly true we had 
come to a conclusion as to the steps which 
ought to be taken when that pinch and 
pressure came, it would have been very 
wrong if we had made more provision 
to meet it at an earlier time, because 
then we should have been doing harm 
instead of good. Then as to the defi- 
ciencies of the Poor Law, no doubt there 
were two points on which it was thought 
that it would be insufficient. One was 
that the Guardians could not give out- 
door relief to able-bodied paupers so 
long as the workhouses were not full, 
and the next point referred to those 
people who were holders of a quarter of 
an acre of land. But we strongly re- 
commended at the end of October or the 
beginning of November that there should 
be a relaxation of the rule in those cases ; 
and we gave permission to the Local 
Government Board in Ireland that when- 
ever they thought it necessary to relax 
the provisions of the law they had 
ample power to do so, in order to pre- 
vent the smallest risk of famine arising. 
The result was that the Local Govern- 
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ment Board, although they issued no 
Circular on the subject, constantly had 
Reports from their Inspectors; and they 
were prepared, at any moment, if it had 
been proved to them that there was a 
necessity, to relax the Poor Law in 
either of those cases. They were pre- 

ared at that time—TI think it was about 

ovember 14—at any moment to relax 
the ordinary rules. That is the one 
point to which the hon. Member for 
Cork has referred, and which we were 
bound to give our attention to, and I 
say that that was the first thing to which 
we did give our attention. It would 
have been wrong to send that Circular 
to the Boards of Guardians before the 
necessity arose. As it is, some of the 
Boards of Guardians, I am sorry to say, 
in cases where there could be no reason 
for anything of the kind, did make ap- 
plication to give out-door relief; so it is 
quite clear that if the power had been 
given to all the Boards of Guardians 
at once, numberless applications would 
have been made. It was, therefore, 
thought best to leave it to the discretion 
of the Local Government Board to 
act as they might think fit. Can 
it be thought that the Local Govern- 
ment Board or the Lord Lieutenant 
would have hesitated for one single 
moment in case of necessity to act upon 
the permission given them? I hold, 
therefore, that although it was right at 
the time to grant the relaxation, there 
was nothing to justify its being granted 
broadcast. It was only wise at the time 
that precautions should be taken with 
respect to the relaxation of the Poor 
Law provisions, because then the crops 
had not been used up; whereas, had 
these precautions not been taken, the 
people would have been induced to eat 
up their seed potatoes, and the distress 
would have been hurried on. Now, 
however, the time has arrived when it 
should be made generally known to the 
Guardians that it is the wish of the 
Government that they should have cer- 
tain powers of affording out-door relief 
to able-bodied persons holding a quar- 
ter of an acre of land. Do not, there- 
fore, accuse the Government of negli- 
gence in this case, because they not only 
thought it right to give the Local Go- 
vernment Board those powers, but took 
upon them that responsibility, knowing 
it to be against the law, and that they 
would have to come to the House for a 
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Bill of Indemnity. I do not know what 
other steps the Government could have 
taken, and I am convinced that the steps 
they have taken are wise, and at the pre- 
sent moment are producing good fruit. 
In connection with the rule that out- 
door relief must be withheld from the 
able-bodied poor unless when the work- 
houses are full, I wish to repeat a fact 
which has already been mentioned — 
namely, that not a single workhouse, 
as far as I am informed, has yet been 
full in any part of Ireland. I admit as 
freely as anyone that the Irish people 
dislike going into the workhouse ; it is 
a most honourable feeling, one that is 
shared by the people of England, and I 
am glad that the Guardians have now 
the power of granting out-door relief 
without imposing upon them that neces- 
sity. Another point now arises. Any- 
one who considers the question, as the 
Government had to do when it came be- 
fore them, will see that the Guardians 
would be unwilling to overburden the 
rates more than could be avoided—and 
the more distressed a district might be 
the more necessary it would be not to 
do so. Well, to meet that difficulty we 
acted against the law, and early in 
January gave authority to the Local Go- 
vernment Board to make loans of money 
for certain purposes on easier terms than 
usual in order to find employment for 
the people and affordthem an opportunity 
of earning money for their support. 
Further than that, when the time of 
pressure became greater, and the rate at 
which the money was offered was not 
such as to induce either the local land- 
lords or the authorities to borrow money, 
the Government again, without going to 
Parliament, authorized the Local Govern- 
ment Board to entertain applications, 
not at the old, but at much lower rates. 
Well, a great deal has been said to the 
effect that the Government ought to 
have set up large public works, such as 
railways aud harbours, in the first in- 
stance. From that opinion I entirely 
differ, and I hold that everyone who 
reads the accounts of the Famine in 1846 
and 1847 will come to the same conclu- 
sion. I hold that it is far better to find 
employment in natural channels, far 
better that the landlords in the distressed 
districts should find work for persons 
living on the spot. In consequence of 
the great facilities placed in the way of 
landlords and local authorities, a sum 
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approaching £500,000 has already been 
applied for, and the works undertaken 
with this money will g° on. A gentle- 
man who knows, perhaps, more of the 
agricultural districts of Ireland than any- 
one else, has told me that the amount of 
drainage and improvement that is going 
on this year owing to the facilities that 
have been given will be greater than for 
many years past. No one can foresee 
all the benefits that will accrue to the 
labourers andtheland. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Birmingham (Mr. Chamberlain), 
who has spoken in the course of the 
debate, has thought proper to stigma- 
tize the mode of giving relief which has 
been adopted ; but the Government have 
deemed it to be the best course to take 
to relieve the poor in the districts in 
which they live. If a large sum of 
money were given for the construction 
of great public works, such as railways, 
piers, and harbours, labour for the pur- 
ose would undoubtedly be procured ; 
but labourers from England and Scot- 
land might be employed, and in that 
way the Government would not be 
assisting on the spot those whom they 
sought to aid. And when the Govern- 
ment are charged with neglect in dealing 
with the distress in Ireland, I must tell 
the House that which is the real truth— 
that the subject has been under their 
consideration for a long time. They 
have before them, for instance, the 
question of giving seed. I had a long 
conversation with the Vice President of 
the Local Government Board only this 
very day, and the question was under 
our notice, even as to what could be 
done with regard to supplying seed next 
year. But if in the month of Sep- 
tember the Government had said that 
they were prepared to give seed next 
year, the result might have been that 
the stock of potatoes would have been 
much more rapidly consumed, and that 
would have produced harm instead of 
good; whereas, by keeping back the 
question, the Government are in a posi- 
tion to determine when it is neces 
that seed should be found. I am, 
think, therefore, justified in saying that 
the matter has not been overlooked, 
while I am perfectly willing to accept 
the second reading of the Bill which has 
been brought in by the hon. and gallant 
Member for Galway (Major Nolan). As 
to out-door relief, it is well that it should 
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themselves are in a very poor condition, 
and power is given to borrow money for 
that purpose, as well as for public works. 

Masor O’GORMAN ed whether 
the money would be advanced on the 
security of the Consolidated Fund ? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS: The hon. 
and gallant Member must not ask for 
details at present. The House will 
accept the — as showing the sym- 
pathy of the Government, and that we 
are determined to afford what relief we 
can to the distressed. The hon. Member 
for Sheffield (Mr. Mundella) has made 
some extraordinary observations, and 
has quoted the expressions of a noble 
Lord, whom everyone holds in the high- 
est respect, with regard to railways. I 
should like to know how the provisions 
he recommends would work, for it 
would be a good thing if there were 
these branch railways constructed to 
bring produce to the market. I would 
be very glad to see them constructed—by 
other means, however, than those sug- 
gested by the hon. Member forSheffield. 
So far as the action of the Government 
goes, I may mention that I have before 
me a letter from Lord Monck, in which 
he says that what he objects to is the 
proposal for the construction of public 
works out of funds to be provided for by 
baronial sessions. 

Mr. MUNDELLA said, he had only 
quoted Lord Monck as being in favour 
of fixity of tenure. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS: I am 
aware of that; but all I mean to sug- 
gest is,*that against the one opinion 
I am entitled to put the other. Now, I 
do not think it would be desirable to 
continue the debate. I believe it is the 
wish of every person in the House that 
it should be closed. I believe I have 
shown to the House, the Irish Members, 
the country, and especially the people of 
Ireland, that Her Majesty’s Government 
have not been indifferent to the condi- 
tion of that country. I quite concur that 
any Executive Government must, in such 
circumstances as the present, have a 
very difficult task to discharge. Their 
hearts may lead them one way ; their 
duty might say that they should take 
another direction. The wish and the 
intention of Her Majesty’s Government 
throughout has been to relieve the ex- 
isting distress. We believe we have 
taken the wisest course to effect that 
object, but we have taken it as the ocea- 
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sion arose; and I hope that the House 
will not think that, because legislative 
action has not been resorted to until 
now, Her Majesty’s Government have 
not long since determined upon the 
course they should recommend to Par- 


liament with a view to meet the 
From the first the 


emergency. 


resent 
vern- 


ment were determined that, in these 
unfortunate circumstances, no calamity 
should fall upon the people of Ireland. 


Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 66; Noes 


216: Majority 150. 


AYES. 

Allen, W. 8. Meldon, CO. H. 
Bell, I. L. Milbank, F. A 
Biggar, I.G Morley, 8. 
Blake, T. Mundella, A. J 
Blennerhassett, R.P. Murphy, N. D. 
Brady, J. O’Beirne, Major F. 
Briggs, W. E. O’Brien, Sir 
Bright, Jacob O’Clery, K. 
Brooks, M O’Conor, D. M. 
Browne, G. E. O’Donnell, F. H. 
Cameron, OC. O’Donoghue, The 
Chamberlain, J. O’Gorman, P. 
Collins, E. O’Gorman Mahon, Col. 
Colthurst, Colonel The 
Cowen, J. O’Shaughnessy, R. 
Dickson, T. A. O’Sullivan, W. H. 
Digby, K. T. Potter, T. B. 
Dilke, Sir C. W. Power, J. O’C. 
Earp, T. Redmond, W. A. 
Errington, G. Rylands, P. 
Fay, C. J. Shaw, W. 
Finigan, J. L. Sheil, E. 
Forster, Sir C. Sheridan, H. B 
Gabbett, D. F. Smith, E. 
Gourley, E. T. Smyth, P. J. 
pity) Sir H. Sullivan, A, M. 
Henry, M. Swanston, A. 
James, W. H. Synan, E. J. 
Jenkins, E Ward, M. F. 
Lawson, Sir W. Wedderburn, Sir D. 

o> Whitworth, B. 
MacCarthy, J. G 
M‘Carthy, J TELLERS. 
Macdonald, A. Nolan, Major J. P. 
M‘Kenna, Sir J. N. Power, R. 


? 


NOES. 
Agnew, R. V. Benett-Stanford, V. F. 
Alexander, Colonel ©. Bentinck, rt. hn. G. C. 
Allcroft, i D. Beresford, Lord C. 
Allsopp. Birkbeck, E. 
yer Sir W. Blackburne, Col. J. I. 
Archdale, W. H. Boord, T. W. 
Arkwright, A. P. Bourke, hon. R. 
Ashley, hon. E. M. Bowyer, Sir G. 
Assheton, R. Brown, A. H. 
Barrington, Viscount Bulwer, J. R. 
Barttelot, Sir W. B. Buxton, Sir R. J. 
Bates, E. Cameron, D. 
Bateson, Sir T. Carington, hon. Col. W. 
Beach,rt.hon. SirM.H. Cartwright, F 
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Cecil, Lord E. H. B. G. Home, Captain 
Chaine, J. oward, E, 8. 
Chaplin, H. Hubbard, E. 
Childers, rt. hn. H 0.E. Ingram, W. J. 
Christie, W. L. Isaac, 8. 
Clifford, C. C. Jenkins, D. J. 
Cobbold, T,C. Johnstone, H. 
Colebrooke, Sir T. E. Jolliffe, hon. 8. 
Cordes, T Kennard, Col. E. H. 
Corry, J. P. Kensington, Lord 
Cotton, W. J. R. Kingscote, Colonel 
Courtauld, G. Knowles, T. 
Crichton, Viscount Lacon, Sir E. H. K. 
Cross, rt. hon. R. A. Laurie, R. P. 
Cuninghame, Sir W. Lawrence, Sir T. 
Davenport, W. B. Learmonth, A. 
Davies, R. Lee, Major V. 
Denison, W. E. Leighton, Sir B. 
Dickson, Major A.G. Leighton, 8. 
Digby, Col. hon. E. Leslie, Sir J. 
Eaton, H. W. Lewis, CO. E. 


Edmonstone, Admiral 
Sir W. 


ir W. 
Egerton, hon. A. F. 
Egerton, hon. W. 
Elliot, G. W. 
Elphinstone,SirJ.D.H. 
Ewart, W. 

Ewing, A. O. 
Fitzwilliam, hn. W. J. 
Fletcher, W. 
Folkestone, Viscount 
Forester, C. T. W. 
Forster, rt. hon. W. E. 
Fremantle, hon. T. F. 
Gathorne-Hardy,hn.A. 
Gathorne-Hardy, hn.S. 
Gibson, rt. hon. E. 
Giffard, Sir H. 8. 


Goldney, G. 

Gordon, Sir A. 
Gordon, W. 

Gorst, J. E. 

Goschen, rt. hon. G. J. 
Goulding, W. 

Grant, A. 

Grant, Sir G. M. 
Grantham, W. 
Greenall, Sir G. 
Gregory, G. B. 
Grosvenor, Lord R. 
Halsey, T. F. 
Hamilton, rt. hn. Lord 


G. 
Hamilton, Marquess of 
Hamilton, hon. R. B. 
Hamond, C. F. 
Hankey, T. 
Harcourt, Sir W. V. 
Hartington, Marq. of 
Harvey, Sir R. B. 
Hay, rt. hn. Sir J.C. D. 
Herbert, hon. 8. 
Hermon, E. 
Hervey, Lord F. 
Heygate, W. U. 
Hildyard, T. B. T. 
Hinchingbrook, Vise. 
Holker, Sir J. 
Holland, Sir H. T. 
Holms, W. 


Lewisham, Viscount 
Lindsay, Colonel R. L, 
Lindsay, Lord 
Lloyd, 8. 
Lloyd, T. E. 
Lopes, Sir M. 
Lowther, hon. W. 
Lowther rt. hn. J. 
Macartney, J. W. E. 
Mackintosh, ©. F. 
M‘Arthur, W. 
M‘Garel-Hogg, Sir J. 
Makins, Colonel 
Mandeville, Viscount 
Manners,rt.hon.LordJ. 
Majoribanks, Sir D. C. 
Marten, A. G. 
Master, T. W. C. 
Merewether, C. G. 
Miles, Sir P. J. W. 
Mills, A. 
Mills, Sir OC. H. 
Monk, ©. J. 
Montgomerie, R. 
Montgomery, Sir G. G. 
Moray, Col. H. D. 
Mowbray, rt. hon. J. R. 
Mulholland, J. 
Noel, E. 
Noel, rt. hon. G. J. 
Northcote, rt. hn. Sir 
8. H 


Onslow, D. 
Parker, C. 8. 

Peel, A. W. 

Peel, rt. hon. Sir R. 
Pemberton, E. L. 
Pender, J. 
Pennant, hon. G. 
Percy, Earl 
Phipps, P. 

Pim, Captain B. 
Plunket, hon. D. R. 
Powell, W. 
Puleston, J. H. 
Raikes, H. C 

Ralli, P. 

Ramsay, J ° 

Read, C. 8. 

Repton, G. W. 
Ridley, E. 

Ridley, Sir M. W. 
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Ripley, H. W. Steere, L. 

Ritchie, O. T. Stewart, J. 
Rothschild, SirN.M.de Sykes, C. 

Round, J. albot, J. G. 

Russell, Sir OC. Tavistock, Marq. of 
Sackville, 8. G. 8. Taylor, rt. hn. Col. T.E. 
Salt, T. Thwaites, D. 

Samuda, J. D’A. Thynne, Lord H. F. 
Sanderson, T. K. Tollemache, hon. W.F. 
Sandon, Viscount Tremayne, J. 
Sclater-Booth,rt.hn.G. Wallace, Sir R. 

Scott, M. D. Walter, J. 

Seely, OC. Watney, J. 


Selwin - Ibbetson, Sir 


H. J. 
Sidebottom, T. H. 


Watson, rt. hon. W. 
Wheelhouse, W. 8S. J. 


Whitley, E. 
Simonds, W. B. Wolff, Bir H. D. 
Smith, rt. hon. W. H. Wynn, 0. W. W. 
Smollett, P. B. Yarmouth, Earl of 
Somerset, LordH.R.O. Yeaman, J. 
Stanhope, hon. E. Young, A. W. 
Stanhope, W. T. W. 8. 
Stanley, rt. hn. Col. F. TELLERS, 
Stanton, A. J. Dyke, Sir W. H. 
Starkey, L. R. inn, R. 


Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Committee appointed, to draw up an Address 
to be presented to Her Majesty upon the said 
Resolution :—Colonel Drummonp-Moray, Mr. 
James Corry, Mr. Cuancettor of the Excue- 
aver, Mr. Secretary Cross, Mr. Secretary 
Srantey, Mr. Witt1am Henry Smiru, Sir 
Micuart Hicxs-Beacu, Sir Henry Seiwin- 
Inpetson, Mr. Sorictron Generar, Mr. Epwarp 
Sranuorg, Mr. Bovurxs, Viscount Barrineton, 
and Mr. Rowzanp Winy, or any Three of 
them:—To withdraw immediately : — Queen’s 
Speech referred. 


SEED POTATOES (IRELAND) BILL. 
(Major Nolan, Mr. George Browne, Mr. P. J. 
Smyth.) 

[pitt 58.] SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.”’—( Major Nolan.) 


Tue CHANCELLORor tnz EXCHE- 
QUER: The principle of this Bill isone of 
which the Goyernment entirely approve. 
We certainly do not approve of some of 
the methods which the hon. and gallaut 
Member proposes to adopt, and it is a 
Bill which, in many respects, will require 
amendment. The matter, however, is 
one to which we attach a great deal of 
importance, and there are several pro- 
posals which we should desire to see in- 
troduced into the measure. In the first 
place, we do not think there ought to be 
any time wasted; and, on the other hand, 
we are also of opinion that the time 
which the hon. and gallant Member pro- 
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poses for re-payment is rather short. 
There are other points also to which I 
shall desire presently to call his atten- 
tion, and upon which I think I shall be 
able to show him amendments are desir- 
able. The course which I propose to 
adopt is, therefore, to to the 
second reading of the Bill, and to com- 
mit it pro formd, in order that there shall 
be no unnecessary delay, the object to 
be attained being one on which we are 
all entirely agreed. I, for one, have not 
the least desire to delay the second read- 
ing of the Bill. 

jor NOLAN said, at that hour 
of the night, after the long debate on 
Irish affairs which had just ended, he 
would not weary the House by going into 
the details of this question. He might 
say, however, that he had been looking 
over the records of the House, and he 
found that there had never been any 
regular Committee on the important 
subject of the potato disease at any 
time. There were some Reports on the 
matter; but there had never been 
any thorough examination of the sub- 
ject. He believed there were some 
parts of Ireland where the cultivation 
of the potato was very badly conducted. 
That was a point of the greatest 
importance, for the people ought to 
be taught the most scientific method 
of dealing with this root. It was a 
plant which was not propagated in the 
ordinary way like other plants in agri- 
culture from the seed, but was a tuber. 
It was remarkable that the varieties 
of potato which had been introduced 
within the last 15 or 20 years were 
those which were found most success- 
fully to resist the disease. He would 
not give his own opinion further on the 
matter that night, especially as there 
were many points which demanded a 
great deal of inquiry, and as to which 
he believed an abundance of evidence 
would be forthcoming. It was certainly 
quite clear that great success had been 
occasionally attained in the cultivation 
of this root. In his own county neither 
the Champion nor the Magnum Bonum 
had failed, while the disease had at- 
tacked almost every other sort. For his 
own part, he believed if they had a 
Committee that means might be found, 
if not wholly to extirpate the disease, 
at any rate to stop it to a very large 
extent. As also the crop of potatoes in 
Ireland alone was worth £10,000,000 
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a-year, besides many millions. both to 
England and Scotland, it would be of 
the utmost importance to collect all the 
scientific evidence on the subject. He 
did not mean this Committee to go into 
any political or social question, but 
merely to ascertain what were the scien- 
tific facts bearing on this disease. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER: As a Royal 
Commission is, at the present time, in- 
quiring into the agricultural depression 
in Ireland and other parts of the United 
Kingdom, we might question the ex- 
pediency, in ordinary times, of opening 
an inquiry into this special branch of 
the subject with which they are dealing. 
Under the peculiar circumstances, how- 
ever, I quite agree with the hon. and 
gallant Member in his desire for a Com- 
mittee, and in the object which he hopes 
to attain. At any rate, that Committee 
will not open up any dangerous form of 
agitation. 

Masor O’GORMAN hoped that these 
experiments would not be entered upon 
this year. They had quite enough to 
do to provide the people with proper 
seed, without undertaking anything else. 
They need not, at all events, enter into 
scientific experiments with regard to 
the propagation of the potato. That 
might be deferred till more prosperous 
times. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for To-morrow. 


MOTIONS. 


—< 0 


POTATO CROP. 


Select Committee appointed, “to inquire into 
the best means of diminishing the frequency 
and extent of failures in the Potato Crop.”— 
(Major Nolan.) 


ACROBATIC PERFORMANCES BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Epwarp Jenxrs, Bill to 
prevent the exhibition, in places of amusement, 
of Acrobatic Performances dangerous to life 
and limb, ordered to be brought in by Mr. Ep- 
WARD Jenkins, Mr. Asutxry, Mr. Rirourg, Mr. 
Justin M‘Carruy, and Mr. Ener. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 66.] 


PRINTING. 


Select Committee appointed, “to assist Mr. 
Speaker in all matters which relate to the 
Printing executed by Order of this House, and 
for the purpose of selecting and arranging for 
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Printing, Returns and Papers presented in pur. 
ries Motions made by Nenibers of This 
House:”—Mr.Spencer WatPoe, The 0’ Conor 
Don, Mr. Stansretp, Mr. Sctater-Boorn, Mr, 
Dopson, Mr. Massey, Mr. Wuirpreap, Mr. 
Mircnett Henry, Mr. M‘Laren, Mr. Wii1u1am 
Henry Smirn, Mr. Rowitanp Wry, and Sir 
Henry Setwin-Issetson:—Three to be the 
quorum.—(Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson.) 


MEDICAL AcT (1858) AMENDMENT 
(No. 8) BILL. 

On Motion of Lord Gzorcz Hamrzron, Bill 
to amend “The Medical Act, 1858,” ordered to 
be brought in by Lord Grorcz Hamiuron and 
Sir Henry Szetwin-IBpetson,. 

Billpresented, and read the first time. [Bill 67.] 


House adjourned at a quarter 
before One o’clock. 


——— 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Wednesday, 11th February, 1880. 


MINUTES.]—Pvusutc Buis—Ordered—First 
Reading—Gun Licence Act (1870) Amend- 
ment * [69]; Inhabited House ‘Duty and In- 
come Tax * [70]. 

Second Reading—Medical Act (1858) Amend- 
ment * [10]. 

Committee—Report—Seed Potatoes (Ireland) * 
[48-68]. 


The House met at Two of the clock. 
QUESTION. 


_—ooOo 


INLAND REVENUE—CUSTOMS RE- 
ORGANIZATION AT LIVERPOOL. 


Mr. TOLLEMACHE asked the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury, Whether the re- 
organization of the Olerical Branch of 
the Customs at Liverpool is yet com- 
pleted by the Treasury ; if so, whether 
it is on the same basis as that recently 
‘granted to the London Customs clerks ; 
and also, will it, like London, take effect 
from April 1879, in accordance with the 

romise of the Financial Secretary stated 
in the House on 19th June 1879? 

Sm HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON, 
in reply, said, that the Treasury, in 
September last, sent to the Board of 
Customs a complete scheme affecting the 
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out-door Customs service at Liverpool ; 
but several objections were taken to it, 
and those objections were now being 
considered. It would not be ‘on the 
same basis as that recently granted to 
the London Customs clerks;’’? but he 
could say that, whatever the completed 
scheme might be, it would, as in London, 
take effect from April 1879, in accord- 
ance with the promise made on behalf of 
the Treasury in June of last year. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—a-o— 


THE ADDRESS IN ANSWER TO THE 
QUEEN’S SPEEOH. 


Report of Address brought up, and read 
a first and second time. 


AFGHANISTAN—EXPENSES OF THE 
WAR. 


Mrz. FAWCETT, in rising to move as 
an Amendment, at end of paragraph 8, 
to insert the words— 

‘*But humbly desire to express our regret 
that, in view of the declarations that have been 
made by Your Majesty’s Ministers that the war 
in Afghanistan was undertaken for Imperial 
purposes, no assurance has been given that the 
cost incurred in consequence of the renewal of 
hostilities in that Country will not be wholly 
defrayed out of the revenues of India ;”’ 
said, he could assure the House that he 
regretted having to interpose with this 
Amendment upon the Report of the Ad- 
dress ; but he thought he should be able 
to show that the responsibility as to the 
course he had taken did not lie with 
him, but with Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. Upon the first night of the 
Session he asked the Government to 

ive the House information as to the 

fghan War, as he wanted to know who 
was to bear the expenses of it. The 
Secretary of! State for the Home De- 
partment, in the absence of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, promised to produce Papers 
on the subject, and said that they 
would be printed and laid on the Table 
on the morrow, and would be found 
to explain the whole affair. That 
seemed to him (Mr. Faweett) to be a 
suggestion of an extraordinary charac- 
ter; but he waited for the Papers, and 
when he read them he found that they 
had as much to do with the question of 
the apportionment of the cost of the war 
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as the Criminal Code Bill or the Noxious 
Gases Bill. In fact, he might as well 
have been told to wait for those Bills. 
Consequently, he felt bound to put an- 
other Question on the subject, and in 
reply the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
said that he was not prepared to make 
any statement at present upon the sub- 
ject. For that reason, he (Mr. Fawcett) 
was compelled to move his Amendment. 
If the House did not receive any state- 
ment now, they ought to have an assur- 
ance that one would be made before 
long, for it would be most inconvenient 
if some statement of the views of the 
Government was not made before the 
House was asked to consider the Budget. 
It was quite obvious that in speaking of 
Afghanistan and the war there were 
many questions which would have to en- 
gage the attention of the House. They 
would have to consider the past events 
which led to the war; next, the future 
policy of the Government when the war 
was completed; thirdly, the important 
questions connected with the conduct of 
the war in regard to the people of 
Afghanistan; and, fourthly, the most 
important question, as far as he was able 
to judge, of who was to pay the ex- 
penses of the war. He would on this 
occasion carefully abstain from saying 
anything on the first three matters, as he 
was anxious not to introduce any ques- 
tion of a controversial character into the 
debate, and the few remarks which he 
should make might be made by the 
staunchest supporter of the Government 
and their Afghan policy. It seemed to 
him to be clear that the expenses of the 
war should not be borne by India; and 
he wished to explain that, so far as 
India was concerned, this was not to be 
regarded as a matter of generosity, but 
of justice and legality. If it could be 
proved that India was bound to pay 
these expenses, he would be the last man 
to ask for any contribution from Eng- 
land, if it were asked for as a mere piece 
of generosity—in fact, as an eleemosy- 
nary gift, as was suggested. Nay, if a 
contribution were offered in the spirit of 
charity he could not accept it, but would 
be the very first person to come forward 
with a protest, because he knew perfectly 
well that if India were to receive 
£2,000,000 or £3,000,000 in the form of 
a gift, directly they introduced a system 
of subvention or grants in aid of India, 
every guarantee for economy would be 
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swept away; and that gift would be a 
damnosa hereditas, which would, in the 
end, cost India more than the amount 
of the gift she received. The matter 
must be decided on grounds of strict jus- 
tice and legality, and in regard to it he 
wished to endorse the principle laid 
down last Session by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, when he said that India 
must stand upon her own bottom. If 
she could not do so, it would be better 
at once to proclaim her insolvency. This 
was not the first time that he had come 
forward to maintain and assert the finan- 
cial independence of India. Upon a far 
more critical occasion, when India was 
seriously oppressed by a terrible famine, 
and when there was a praiseworthy and 
generous feeling in this country that 
they should come forward and assist 
India with Imperial funds—although 
he knew it was an unpopular thing to 
do, he opposed the suggestion, and took 
the earliest opportunity of saying rather 
than that India should receive this Im- 
perial aid it was better that additional 
taxation should be imposed upon her, 
although he well knew what trouble and 
sorrow that would cost her. Therefore, 
he thought he might fairly claim that 
he was not putting forward this plea 
simply for the first time. What he 
wished to point out, and what he did 
object to, was that it seemed impossible 
to extract from the Government any de- 
claration of principle upon the subject. 
Last year the Government adopted the 
most novel of propositions—one described 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for the City of London (Mr. J. G. 
Hubbard) as being a financial monster 
—that was to say, £2,000,000 sterling 
were lent to India, free of interest, 
towards assisting her in defraying 
the expenses of the Afghan War. 
Now that £2,000,000 advanced by Eng- 
land, free of interest, for seven years, 
when it would have to be repaid, would 
cost England about £320,000, and at that 
time it was estimated that the cost of 
the Afghan War, which was supposed 
to be concluded by the Gundamak 
Treaty, would be £2,600,000. But he 
never could extract from the Govern- 
ment whether they intended to advance 
this loan, free of interest, as a gift to 
India, or whether it would be in dis- 
charge of a legal obligation. If it were 
a gift, it ought never to have been 
offered ; and if it were the discharge of 
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a legal obligation, he could only say it 
was a contemptible discharge, when it 
was borne in mind that if they accepted 
the joint liability of the two countries, 
according to this arrangement, for every 
£1 contributed by wealthy England, £7 
was contributed by poor India. He no- 
ticed in a speech recently made by the 
Under Secretary of State for India that 
he dwelt upon the considerable improve- 
ment that had lately taken place in some 
of the branches of the Indian Revenue. 
In saying that, he did not wish pre- 
maturely to force. on a discussion upon 
the Indian Budget. He could only say 
that no one would more rejoice than 
himself if it turned out that there was 
real improvement in the prospects of 
Indian finance. One thing he had ven- 
tured to say, that any Government that 
would pursue a policy of strict economy 
in India would reap a rich harvest of 
results. It would be in the recollection 
of the House that little more than eight 


|months had elapsed since the Govern- 


ment, awakening to the true financial 
situation in India, resolved to change 
the policy which had been pursued by 
successive Governments, Liberal and 
Conservative, and introduce greater 
economy. That policy had only been 
pursued for eight months; and he be- 
lieved that when the Under Secretary of 
State introduced his Budget he would 
be able to show that, short as was the 
time since this policy was commenced, 
it had already borne fruit, and was 
likely to bear more fruit in abundance. 
Although there had been improvement 
in some branches of Indian Revenue 
during the current financial year, yet he 
thought they could not too carefully 
bear in mind the wise and cautious re- 
marks made on Saturday last by the 
Secretary of State for India (Viscount 
Cranbrook) when he received one of 
those numerous deputations that came 
to the India Office from Lancashire 
about the cotton duties, and when it was 
pressed upon his Lordship’s notice that 
he was bound to repeal the import 
duties on cotton goods. On that occa- 
sion, he most wisely reminded the depu- 
tation that although there was this im- 

rovement in some branches of the 

evenue, on the other hand, there never 
was a time when, in all probability, the 
demands on the Indian Revenue would 
be so large as they would be during the 
present year. But the point he wished 
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to bring more especially under the no- 
tice of the House was to be determined 
solely by the character of the Afghan 
War, and not by the financial condition 
of India. If it could be proved that the 
war was purely an Indian war, then, 
whatever was the financial condition of 
India, he would cordially join with the 
Government in saying that every shilling 
of the expenditure should toy: Seren by 
India; but, on the contrary, if it could 
be shown, as he believed it could be 
beyond all possible dispute, that the 
war was not an Indian war, that it was 
an Imperial war, then he would be able 
to show that we were bound alike by 
justice, and what was more important, 
by the strict interpretation of the law, 
as contained in the Act of 1858, not to 
demand that the whole cost of it should 
be borne by India. On the contrary, a 
considerable portion should be borne by 
England. On this point there was no 
room for doubt whatever. If India had 
any legal standing in a Court of Justice 
she would dispute her liability to pay 
the whole of these expenses. He would 
ask the attention of the House to the 
55th section of the Government of India 
Act (1858), and the interpretation put 
upon that section when it was introduced 
into the Act. That section was intro- 
duced by the late Lord Derby, when 
Prime Minister, in the House of Lords. 
His Lordship said the object of the 
clause was that when Indian troops 
were employed beyond the Frontier of 
India, and engaged in an Imperial war, 
the expense should be borne by Eng- 
land ; if in an Indian war, it should be 
borne by India. He also said the cha- 
racter of any war in which the troops 
were engaged beyond the Frontier 
would have to be determined in Parlia- 
ment. Therefore, the House would see 
that they were bound to take this fact 
into their ‘consideration. Now, what 
light could be thrown upon the character 
of this war? It was a remarkable thing 
that every speech made in that House or 
out of it, by Ministers or their sup- 
porters on the subject, showed that the 
war was a great Imperial enterprize; 
those who‘opposed the war having always 
been taunted as being ‘parochial ”’ 
politicians, who could not appreciate the 
magnitude and importance of great Im- 
perial enterprizes. The only exception 
to this was last year, when the House, 
considering the question of who should 
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bear the cost, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer attempted to whittle it down in 
its proportions, and called it an Indian 
Frontier war. But he (Mr. Faweett) 
maintained they could not run with the 
hare and hunt with the hounds, or 
blow hot and cold with the same breath. 
He would refer to the speeches of the 
Viceroy of India, the Prime Minister, 
and the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs upon the subject. The Viceroy 
of India said, in a remarkable state- 
ment, after frequent communications 
with the Marquess of Salisbury, who 
was then Secretary of State for India, 
that he went to India instructed to treat 
the Indian Frontier question as an indi- 
visible part of a great Imperial ques- 
tion, mainly dependent for its solution 
upon the general foreign policy of the 
Government. There was something 
stronger, however, from the Prime 
Minister. In December, 1878, the noble 
Earl warned the Peers that they must 
extend their range of vision, and told 
them that they were not to suppose that 
this was a war which simply concerned 
some small cantonments at Dakka and 
Jelallabad, but one undertaken to main- 
tain the influence and character, not of 
India, but of England in Europe. Now, 
were they going to make India pay the 
entire bill for maintaining the influence 
and character of England in Europe? 
A still later declaration, made by the 
Marquess of Salisbury, was during the 
Recess at Manchester, and the interpre- 
tation put upon it by every journal that 
supported the Ministry was that his 
Lordship treated the war as indissolu- 
bly connected with the Eastern Ques- 
tion. Therefore it seemed to him (Mr. 
Faweett) that it was absolutely impos- 
sible for the Government, unless they 
were prepared to cast to the winds their 
declarations, to come down to the House 
and regard the war as an Indian one. 
If they did, they would be bound to 
repeal the 55th section of the Act of 
1858. He found that the public journals 
desired not to treat Indian questions as 
Party. questions; and they said, too, 
that it would be unjust to make India 
pay the whole expenses of the war. He 
thought it, moreover, a remarkable fact 
that all those journals which supported 
the Government had appealed to it 
not to do an act which would bring 
contempt upon their policy. It was 
easy to see why there should be a de- 
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sire on the part of Conservatives not 
to let India pay the whole expenses of 
the war, as it would then be impossible 
to maintain that the character of the 
war was Imperial. In bringing forward 
his Amendment he had no desire to 
force the Government to enter into de- 
tails; all he desired from them was a 
declaration of principle, and he should 
be perfectly satisfied if someone repre- 
senting the Government would get up 
and say that they had always considered 
this war as an Imperial one, for the 
expenses of which England and India 
were jointly liable ; or he should be con- 
tent if it were even announced that the 
decision of the Government on the ques- 
tion would be made public before the 
English Budget was brought forward. 
If India was to bear the entire cost of 
the war, the sooner that fact was made 
known the better; and if England was 
to bear her share of it, it was desirable 
that Members of that House should be 
acquainted with the determination of the 
Government on the subject before they 
proceeded to discuss the Budget. If 
either of these courses was adopted he 
should at once withdraw his Amend- 
ment; but if his request was refused, 
then he should feel it to be his duty to 
take the opinion of the House upon the 
Amendment of which he had given No- 
tice, and which he now bogged to move. 


Amendment proposed, 

At the end of the eighth paragraph, to add 
the words “but humbly desire to express our 
regret that, in view of the declarations that 
have been made by Your Majesty’s Ministers 
that the war in Afghanistan was undertaken for 
Imperial purposes, no assurance has been given 
that the cost incurred in consequence of the 
renewal of hostilities in that Country will not 
be wholly defrayed out of the revenues of India.” 
—(Mr. Faweett.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘That those words 
be there added.” 


Mr. ONSLOW said, that while on 
many Indian questions he was able to 
agree with the hon. Member for Hack- 
ney, he was unable, on the present oc- 
casion, to support the hon. Member’s 
Amendment, because it affirmed that the 
troops which were now being used in 
Cabul were not being employed to pro- 
tect India but for Imperial purposes. 
Desiring to keep Indian questions free 
from Party considerations, he felt bound 
to say that he could not look upon the 
war now going on in Afghanistan as one 
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undertaken altogether for Imperial pur- 
poses. In his judgment, that war was 
necessary for the safety of our Indian 
Empire, whatever secondary effect it 
might have had on European politics. 
Whether it had any connection with any 
action that had been taken by the Go- 
vernment in Europe he would not at 
present say; but he did affirm that the 
war was a just and a necessary one, and 
had it not been undertaken the whole of 
the British Empire in India would have 
been imperilled. The present war did not 
stand upon the same footing as that of 
1878, which had been brought about in 
consequence of certain steps taken by 
Russia. The troops now in Oabul were 
engaged, not in an Imperial war, but in 
avenging an insult to our arms, which, 
if left unpunished, would have created 
disaffection in India. He agreed with 
Lord Lytton when he said that the 
Revenue raised from a population of 
200,000,000 of people was sufficient to 
bear the cost of a war for the protec- 
tion of our Indian Empire. It would 
be very bad policy to say to the Indian 
people—‘‘ You may do as you please— 
you may involve us in war, and then we 
will bear the whole of the expense.” 
The first duty of India was to preserve 
her Frontier. He thoroughly endorsed 
the policy of the Government in spend- 
ing the money it had done in making 
railways through the two great Passes. 
Such undertakings, though, in the first 
instance, they had been constructed for 
military purposes, would eventually be- 
come commercial lines, and would do 
far more for India than would any pre- 
sent or future relief of famine, for they 
would tap and bring trade from the 
North-West of Afghanistan. For his 
own part, he thought that it was of far 
greater importance to complete these 
lines of railway, and to spend rather on 
them all the money that could be spared, 
than that large sums of money should be 
spent on irrigation works. He looked 
upon these two railways as necessary for 
the safety of our Indian Empire, which 
was the primary consideration of our 
rule in the East. Whether India was to 
pay in future for the military occupation 
of Afghanistan was, however, a question 
for serious consideration. Alluding to 
the present position of our troops in that 
country, he believed that some timewould 
elapse before we could leave it with 
honour. As regarded, however, the more 
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immediate question, he thought it was 
incumbent upon the resources of India 
to meet the expenses that had been in- 
curred for the punishment of those who 
had murdered, or had been implicated in 
the murder of, our Envoy. For the rea- 
sons he had given he was unable to sup- 
port the Amendment. 

GeneRAL Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
said, he had hitherto abstained from 
publicly discussing the questions raised 
about our invasion of Afghanistan, be- 
cause so many able men of different 
shades of politics treated the subject as 
one affecting our relations with Russia ; 
whereas, in his judgment, it ought 
rather to have been looked at from a 
financial point of view. Without having 
a good state of finance, it was contrary 
to all past experience to carry out any 
policy in a satisfactory manner. Be- 
lieving, then, that the finances of India 
were not in a condition to bear the ex- 
penses of a great war, he must publicly 
avow that hehad hitherto been opposed to 
the war from amere pounds, shillings, and 
pence view. From the very first he had 
told his friends that the expense of the 
Afghan War would be far greater than 
was anticipated, and the views he had 
expressed at various times were borne 
out by the latest accounts of expenditure. 
Moreover, it wasadmitted on all sides that 
India was not able to bear the whole of 
the charges for the war. He wassorry to 
see, bythe last telegraphic despatch, that 
the war expenditure had been increased 
by £1,000,000, or to about £19,255,000, 
being £3,946,540 in excess of the mili- 
tary expenditure of India, 1875-6, the 
last year in which that charge had re- 
mained unaffected by our preparations 
against Russian aggression. This large 
excessof charge, of course, wasoccasioned 
by the great expense of the troops now 
employed in Afghanistan. With 50,000 
men, of whom 20,000 were Europeans, 
now engaged in,or under orders for 
the Afghanistan War, it was clear 
that the annual cost of carrying on 
that war could not be less than from 
£6,000,000 to £7,500,000 sterling. 
These statements, he admitted, rested 
upon his own responsibility ; but still he 
had a good knowledge of the course that 
expenditure must assume. There was 
no analogy between the present and the 
first Afghan War ; for, on that occasion, 
Native troops formed the greatest por- 
tion of the Force. No one could study 
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the figured statements of the military 
expenditure of India during the last few 
years without being alarmed at the 
annually-increasing outlay. In 1875-6, 
as already stated, the military charges 
amounted to £15,308,460. In the year 
1876-7 following, the increase was 
nearly £500,000—namely, £15,792,112. 
In the year 1877-8 the charge was 
£16,639,761, or more than one and a 
third millions above that of 1875-6. In 
the year 1878-9, the accountsof which were 
not yet closed, the military charge was 
estimated at £16,948,190. In 1879-80, 
the first estimate was for £18,255,000; 
but, by the recently-received telegraph, 
this has been increased to £19,255,000 ; 
so that in four years the excess of mili- 
tary expenditure had been £7,401,223 
over that which would have been in- 
curred if the standard expenditure of 
1875-6 had not been departed from. 
Further than that, no one could guess 
when this excess of cost would cease, be- 
cause we could not say when we should be 
able to retire with safety from Afghan- 
istan. It was impossible even to guess the 
extent of complications, because retire- 
ment from a position once taken up was 
always attended with danger in the East. 
We had already occupied Candahar, and 
would possibly have to extend our march 
to Herat, and he could not conceive a time 
when it would be possible to retire from 
Oandahar.. Believing, then, that the 
finances of India could not bear the strain 
of the war, he therefore cordially sup- 
ported the hon. Member for Hackney in 
his demand that the Government should 
declare whether or not they intended to 
make India pay the whole cost of this 
war. If the expectations of an Indian 
surplus for the present year were real- 
ized—and he would quite admit that, 
from the latest despatch, the Revenue of 
India had increased very considerably— 
yet the expenditure had increased in a 
similar proportion. His contention was 
that if this expenditure for war in Af- 
ghanistan had not been incurred here, 
a better use could have been made of the 
money. In the two last years of which 
the accounts had been rendered—namely, 
1876-7 and 1877-8, the charges exceeded 
the Revenue by £5,765,865, in addi- 
tion to which the capital laid out on 
public works extraordinary amounted to 
£8,600,336. The question, indeed, of 
the finances of India was one of sur- 
passing importance. The Asiatics would 
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bear much oppression in various ways; 
but the point at which they raised the 
strongest objection was when increased 
taxation bore heavily, as it now did, 
on the people of India; and it was ob- 
vious that with an excess of charge of 
£14,366,201 in the two years for which 
the accounts had been closed, India 
could not meet the war liabilities without 
increased taxation. So far from resort- 
ing to this resource, he would urge, there- 
fore, that relief should be given to 
India in the matter of taxation, and, 
rather than defray the cost of this war, 
it would be politic for England to come to 
the aid of India. The House should re- 
collect that since 1852 not a single war 
had been undertaken in connection with 
India unless for Imperial considerations. 
Only a part of the charges for these 
several wars had hitherto fallen on 
England; and as this war against Af- 
ghanistan was clearly the outcome of 
our complications in Europe, therefore 
the chief, if not the entire, cost should 
be borne by the Imperial Exchequer, and 
not by India. 

Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL said, he 
was rather anxious to hear what the 
Government had to say on the subject 
before committing himself to any opi- 
nion thereon. There were one or two 
points, however, on which he might 
make a few suggestions. He was not at 
all clear whether the Government were 
really within the law in charging the 
expenditure in Afghanistan to the In- 
dian Revenue. The House was aware 
that the law most distinctly laid down 
that no expenditure beyond the Indian 
Frontier could be charged to India with- 
out the consent of Parliament. In the 
last Afghan War that sanction was ac- 
corded by Parliament. But they were 
told that that war had been concluded 
by a peace. Such, at least, was the de- 
claration of the Government. At all 
events, he deemed it a question whether 
the new expedition into Afghanistan did 
not require anew the sanction of the 
House before any part of the expenditure 
could be charged to India. He should 
be glad to know, too, whether, if it was 
a new war, the Government considered 
that Afghanistan had been brought 
within the Indian Frontier? There 
was another point on which he would 
like some explanation, and that was 
whether the Government, in carrying on 
the railways that had been alluded to 
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towards Quettah, had had the expendi- 
ture sanctioned by the authorities autho- 
rized to sanction such undertakings. He 
would remind the House that by law 
the Expenditure of India and the con- 
trol over the same were intrusted, not 
to the Secretary of State, but to the 
Secretary of State in Council. Of course 
that applied to direct expenditure. No 
doubt, the Governor Genéral of India 
could not be prevented from making 
war, nor could the Secretary of State be 
prevented from directing him to make 
war ; but he (Sir George Campbell) had 
never understood that the doctrine could 
be carried to this extent—that the Secre- 
tary of State or the Governor General 
could make a railway out of the Re- 
venues of India without the sanction of 
the Council of India. He believed it 
was a very good thing to carry these rail- 
ways to Quettah, if not to other places; 
but he wanted to know whether the 
Secretary of State had authorized their 
construction as far as Candahar, and 
especially whether the expenditure had 
been sanctioned by the legal custodians 
of the Revenue? He gathered that 
the authorities at the India Office knew 
nothing whatever on the subject. He 
always thought that the estimates for 
the Afghan War had been far below 
what the real cost would be, and he had 
taken a good deal of trouble to ascer- 
tain the views of competent military 
authorities on the subject; and he 
warned the Government thet they had 
in no degree realized the amount and 
character of the expenditure which must 
be incurred if it was necessary, as stated 
in Her Majesty’s most gracious Speech, 
to maintain our troops for some time in 
Afghanistan. Every military man would 
tell them that the present Army could 
not carry on much longer. The Native 
Army had already been overworked, 
and we scarcely realized how small the 
really efficient portion of that Army was. 
Although we had a Native Army of 
120,000 men on paper, a small propor- 
tion were fit for foreign service, and that 
proportion had excessive work imposed 
upon it. A portion of that Army—7,000 
strong-—had been brought to Malta, and 
they had been told recently by a writer, not 
difficult to recognize as an official scribe 
of the Government of India, with what 
joy and rapture the people of India con- 
templated their departure to Europe. 
That statement was too ridiculous and 
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contemptible to call for remark ; but he 
would admit that the scheme of bring- 
ing these troops to Europe was carried 
out in a very creditable and successful 
manner. But he would have them bear 
in mind that these troops were among 
the most efficient in the Native Army, 
and that it was necessary to pay them 
well for their services. Since that ex- 
pedition, they had been employed in 
large numbers in Afghanistan, and also 
in the Eastern Frontier of India, and 
he ventured to tell the House that that 
was a considerable matter. In the opi- 
nion of all military men, we could not 
continue to employ them; without relief, 
without the gravest danger of discon- 
tent, if not something worse. If the 
Government did not make up its mind 
to withdraw from Afghanistan, it would 
be absolutely necessary largely to in- 
crease the Native Army, if only for the 
purpose of relieving the men. They 
could not always bear up against such 
arduous duties. 

Mr. GORST said, if the object of the 
hon. Member for Hackney (Mr. Faw- 
cett) was merely to raise a discussion 
and enable him and his Friends to press 
their views on the Government, no com- 
plaint could be properly made against 
him; but, certainly, the Government 
would have a right to complain if he 
pressed his Amendment to a division, 
and asked the House to find fault with 
them simply because, as prudent and 
reasonable men, they had wisely ab- 
stained from binding themselves to a 
conclusion at the beginning of the Ses- 
sion as to what proportion of charge 
should fall upon India for the expenses 
of a war in Afghanistan which had not 
yet been concluded. Hoe thought it was 
a little hard for the hon. Member for 
Hackney to blame the Government for 
having abstained from pronouncing any 
final determination on that matter. With 
regard to the remark of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Kirkcaldy (Sir George Campbell), 
that the expenses of the present Afghan 
War could not be a legal charge upon 
the Revenue of India, he thought the 
hon. Member was to some extent in 
error. That, of course, entirely de- 
pended upon the question whether the 
present war was independent and sepa- 
rate, or a mere continuation of the war 
which broke out in 1878. It was said 
the Government had stated that the war 
of 1878 had been brought to a conclu- 
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sion. Everyone thought it had been 
brought to a conclusion. If people said 
that war had come to an end, it did not 
follow that a continuance of that war 
was the undertaking waging a new war. 
He, however, presumed such to be the 
opinion of the Government, from the 
fact that they had not thought it neces- 
sary to summon Parliament last autumn 
for the purpose of obtaining its sanction. 
As to the statement of the hon. Member 
for Kirkcaldy with reference to the 
necessity of increasing the Indian Army, 
he would observe that there were con- 
tingent troops in the protected States; 
and he had no doubt that if a call were 
made by the Indian Government upon 
the Princes of those States, those con- 
tingent troops might be made available. 
No doubt, when the war was ended, the 
Government would come down to the 
House and state the expenses and be 
prepared to give reasons for any ap- 
portionment they might think it right to 
make ; but at present the question raised 
by the Amendment was not ripe for the 
decision either of the Government or of 
the House. 

Str WILLIAM HAROOURT said, 
that, in his opinion, the hon. and learned 
Member who had last spoken (Mr. 
Gorst) misapprehended somewhat the 
position of the hon. Member -for Hack- 
ney (Mr. Fawcett), who had intimated 
that if the Government made a state- 
ment in accordance with his well-known 
desire that those charges should not be 
borne by India he would be satisfied, 
and would not press his Amendment to 
a division. He said that if the Govern- 
ment would, before the English Budget 
was brought in and the financial arrange- 
ments of the year concluded, give an 
opportunity to him to express his views 
upon the subject he would be quite 
satisfied. He (Sir William -Harcourt) 
thought that that was a very reasonable 
demand. If the matter were to be 
introduced after the financial arrange- 
ments of the year had been completed, 
the Government might say—‘‘ Oh, but 
it is too late to open the question now.” 
The hon. Member for Hackney and his 
Friends only now wanted to enter their 
caveat before it was too late. He (Sir 
William Harcourt) would not go into 
the whole question; Lut there were 
some views upon the subject of Afghan- 
istan which he should like to submit 
to the consideration of the hon. Gen- 
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tleman the Under Secretary of State 
for India. Ono great difficulty he had 
always found in criticizing the conduct 
of the Government was to hit upon 
exactly the style in which they liked to 
be criticized. The style that he had 
attempted had not been favourably ac- 
cepted by Members of the Government ; 
but at last he had found a solution of 
the question which he was sure would 
be satisfactory to them. He was going 
to offer some remarks to them on the 
subject of Afghanistan in language to 
the style of which they could offer no 
objection. After he had read, in lan- 
guage far better than his own, the ex- 
a of sentiments which were those 

e held, he would tell the hon. Gentle- 
man who was the author of those senti- 
ments, and that on the occasion of a 
former Afghan War, when the circum- 
stances were similar to those attend- 
ing the present one, the following lan- 
guage was employed :— 


“ According to the right hon. Gentleman, the 
internal state of India previous to the invasion 
of Afghanistan was of a very peculiar kind. 
According to him there was an indefinable rest- 
lessness in the public mind, a strange uneasi- 
ness, @ singular and alarming looking forward 
to something they knew not what, an apprehen- 
sion of something unknown, a mysterious con- 
viction, founded on no facts, authorized by no 
events, that ‘the star of England was no longer 
in the ascendant,’ and it was necessary, the right 
hon. Gentleman assured us, that this expedition 
should be undertaken in order to re-establish 
the confidence of the people of India in our 
‘star.’ He told us that we had quite succeeded 
in producing the desired effect. . Perhaps 
the right hon. Gentleman may inform us to- 
night how the ‘confidence in our star,’ which, 
according to him, is the foundation of our 
Indian Empire, stands since the re-capture of 
Ghuznee. He really did hope that in these 
hard, dry, matter-of-fact, Income-tax days, 
statesmen would be prepared to offer some more 
substantial reasons for their policy than the 
expediency of restoring ‘confidence in their 
star.’”’—[3 Hansard, cxiv. 448.] 


The same authority on which he was 
relying further said— 

** Tf he believed that ‘ confidence in our star’ 
alone, or principally, constituted the tenure on 
which we held India, he should bak, of hold. 


ing that country for any considerable period.” 
—[Ibid, 449.] 


Then he proceeds to say, and he asked 
the attention of the Under Secretary to 
it— 

**He would take the liberty of mentioning to 


the House, what, in his opinion, were the ele- 
ments of our Indian tenure. He did not be- 
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lieve that we should be deprived of that Empire 
either by internal insurrection or by the foreign 
invasion. If ever we lost India, it would be 
from financial causes. It would be lost by the 
pressure of circumstances, which events, like 
the warin Afghanistan, were calculated to bring 
it about by exhausting the resources of the 
country in military expeditions, and by our conse- 
quent inability to maintain those great establish. 
ments which were necessary to the political 
system that we had formed and settled in Hin- 
dostan.’’—[ Ibid. 449-50.] 


Those were his own sentiments, and he 
hoped the language in which they were 
expressed was satisfactory. 

Mr. ONSLOW: May I ask the hon. 
and learned Gentleman for the date of 
them ? 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT would 
tell the date presently. And now for 
the reasons given for the invasion of 
Afghanistan— 


‘*‘ There must have been some reason to induce 
us to invade regions which had baffled the 
greatest conquerors, some reason for bringing 
about a state of affairs which forced the right 
hon. Gentleman at the head of the Government 
to direct the attention of the House to the pro- 
priety of seriously taking into consideration the 
state of our Indian finances,”’—[ Ibid. 455.] 


The speech next went on to say— 


“The late Ministers of the Crown, those for- 
tunate Gentlemen who proclaimed war without 
reason and prosecuted it without responsibility, 
would have an opportunity to-night of throwing 
some light upon these circumstances; they 
would have an opportunity to-night of telling 
us why that war wasentered into. Would they 
tell us that it was necessary to create a barrier 
for our Indian Empire? When he looked at 
the geographical position of India, he found an 
Empire separated on the east and west from any 
Power of importance by more than 2,000 miles 
of neutral territory, bounded on the north by an 
impassable range of rocky mountains, and on the 
south by 10,000 miles of ocean. He wanted to 
know how a stronger barrier, a more efficient 
frontier, could be secured than this which they 
possessed, which nature seemed to have marked 
out as the limit of a great empire. But they 
wanted a barrier. A barrier against whom? 
Who was the unknown foe against whom we 
waged these mysterious wars, to baffle whom we 
attacked chieftains who were not our enemies, 
invaded countries with which we had no quarrel, 
incurred ruinous expenditure, experienced ap- 
palling disasters ? The foe could not be Russia.” 

* * * & 


‘Oh! then it was Russia. The noble Lord 
ce Palmerston) did want a barrier against 

ussia—with the noble Lord’s peculiar views he 
was not surprised at this. The noble Lord had 
always been suspicious of that country. He 
had appealed to Europe against Russia. He 
had made men ambassadors because they had 
written pamphlets against Russia. He had 
established a periodical work for the sole pur- 
pose of opening the eyes of the people of Eng- 
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land to the designs of Russia. And now the 
noble Lord wanted a barrier against Russia for 
India. But was India violated? If they 
wanted a barrier against Russia for the sake of 
India, they wanted a barrier inst Russia for 
the sake of England. Was England to be in- 
active if Russia invaded India? India was part 
of England. He (Mr. D’Israeli) protested 
against the principle that if our empire in India 
was menaced by Russia the struggle was to be 
confined to Asia.’’—[ Ibid. 455-6.] 


There was another passage which he 
would commend to the attention of the 
hon. Gentleman the Under Secretary of 
State for India— 

“Tf all this were true—if it were true that 
this expedition had been undertaken to check 
Russia, if this were explained the expression of 
the late President of the Board of Control, that 
it was necessary to produce a moral effect on 
Europe—he should like to know on what 
grounds the people of England could refuse 
to do what a great authority had expressed a 
few nights back as ‘ paying the bill.’ ”’—[Zdid. 
456.] 


These sentiments were expressed in ex- 
cellent language, and he would be ex- 
tremely glad to hear the reply of the 
hon. Gentleman to them. gain the 
speaker said— 

“The noble Lord’s system appeared to be 
this :—‘ I am the Minister of a powerful coun- 
try, and I can always extricate myself from any 
difficulties by force.’ Now, in his (Mr. 
D’Israeli’s) opinion, this was not the mode 
which should be employed by the head of our 
diplomacy, by one whose arts should essentially 
be the arts of peace. This use of a giant’s 
strength was neither generous nor politic. This 
system might be for a moment successful. It 
might take Ghazni and capture Acre; but the 
ultimate effect of such a policy must be to em- 
barrass our finances and rouse against us the 
prejudices and passions of independent states.” 
—[Ibid. 459.] 


It was impossible, he (Sir William Har- 
court) considered, to express more accu- 
rately the sentiments entertained by the 
Opposition with regard to the Afghan 
War, and he trusted he had at last 
found a style in which the hon. Gentle- 
man would have the conduct of the Go- 
vernment criticized. The language he 
had just quoted was the language of the 
a Prime Minister. It was the 
anguage of Mr. Disraeli in speaking of 
the late Afghan War, and they were the 
sentiments which he himself felt with 
regard to the present Afghan War. 

Mr. E. STANHOPE asked the hon. 
and learned Gentleman to oblige him 
with the volume of Hansard from which 
he had been reading. 
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Str WILLIAM HAROCOURT said, 
he did not suppose the hon. Gentleman 
required to learn from Hansard the drift 
of the last Afghan War. They knew 
that even at the India Office. He was 
glad, therefore, to see the Under Secre- 
tary was going himself to reply to the 
statement of the present Premier. When 
those statements were so expressed— 
accurately and eloquently expressed— 
they deserved the attention of the Go- 
vernment, and he also thought they were 
well worthy of and would command the 
consideration of the people of this 
country. 

Mr. E. STANHOPE said, he would 
at once admit that the hon. Member for 
Hackney (Mr. Fawcett) had strictly ad- 
hered to the line he laid down for him- 
self at the opening of his important and 
interesting speech, that he would avoid 
any subject ofcontroversy. He (Mr. E. 
Stanhope) was afraid, however, he could 
not say so much for the hon.and learned 
Gentleman who had just sat down (Sir 
William Harcourt). He would only say 
this as to the excellent quotation the 
hon. and learned Gentleman had just 
read—that he could only explain the 
hon. and learned Gentleman’s conduct in 
this way—having discovered it, he was 
so dreadfully afraid of other Members 
making use of it that he could not lose 
a single instant, but dragged it in on a 
subject to which it did not in any way 
relate. But, as the hon. and learned 
Gentleman had used the quotation, he 
should like to ask him what happened 
in 1842, when the noble Lord now at 
the head of the Government made that 
most powerful and effective speech. Did 
the Government of that day contri- 
bute a single shilling to the expenses of 
the last Afghan War? Not a single 
penny. The expenses of the war were 
paid by India without any protest from 
ersons in the position of the hon. and 
earned Member. He really did not, 
however, want to detain the House by 
dealing with matters of controversy; 
everybody must be perfectly aware that 
the circumstances had entirely changed 
since the date to which the hon. and 
learned Gentleman had referred. We 
must consider the question, and decide 
our course with regard to the.contribu- 
tions, if any, which England might make 
towards the expenses of the Afghan 
War, under the altered circumstances of 
the case. The hon. Member for Hack- 
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ney laid down some excellent financial 
principles, which he (Mr. E. Stanhope) 
appreciated very highly indeed. He 
hoped the hon. Gentleman would con- 
tinue with his usual force to press them 
upon the House on every convenient oc- 
casion. But when he came to his legal 
eg he must say that neither the 

on. Member, nor the hon. Member for 
Kirkealdy (Sir George Campbell), were 
very happy in their references to the 
55th clause of the Government of India 
Act. First of all, there was the ques- 
tion of the hon. Member for Kirkcaldy. 
He said—‘‘I want to know, if this is 
a new war, why you did not obtain 
the assent of Parliament, in accordance 
with the Government of India Act?” 
His (Mr. E. Stanhope’s) answer to that 
was that it did not matter, because, if 
it was an old war, the consent of Par- 
liament was already obtained in 1878; 
while, if it was regarded as a new war, 
then he did not think any Member of 
that House would venture to dispute 
that under the Government of India Act 
the consent of Parliament was not re- 
quired in the case of sudden and urgent 
necessity. Again, the hon. Member for 
Hackney maintained that England was 
compelled by law to make some contri- 
bution to the expense of the war; but all 
that the Act said was that before the Re- 
venues of India could be applied to the 
purposes of an external war the sanction 
of Parliament must be obtained. The 
Government did obtain the sanction of 
Parliament in December 1878, and they 
then said they would reserve for future 
consideration—when events had de- 
veloped themselves—what course they 
ought to take with regard to the inci- 
dence of that expenditure. Last year 
application was made to them by the 
Government of India for assistance in 
the peculiar circumstances they were 
placed in, owing to the very great de- 
preciation of the value of silver, and 
they asked Her Majesty’s Government 
for a loan of £2,000,000 without in- 
terest, in order that they might be 
able to reduce for the current year 
the drawings that were necessary. After 
full consideration, Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment agreed to grant that loan to 
India without interest. In the course 
of the debate on that loan, it was urged, 
on the one hand, that we should contri- 
bute a much larger share towards the 
expenses of the war. On the other 
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hand, some hon. Members, including 
the hon. Member for Maidstone (Sir 
John Lubbock), thought that we should 
look on the Eastern complications as a 
whole, that our main interest in the 
Eastern Question was the maintenance 
of our route to India, that England 
had made considerable sacrifices in the 
maintenance of that route, and that, so 
far from having contributed too little, 
it might be urged that England had 
paid too large a proportion of the whole 
charge. The House approved of the 
course adopted by the Government. There 
had since been a renewal of hostilities ; 
but what Her Majesty’s Government 
complained of in the Motion of the hon. 
Member for Hackney was that it was 
altogether premature. His hon. and 
learned Friend the Member for Chat- 
ham (Mr. Gorst) had put the case very 
clearly when he said that it was abso- 
lutely impossible to arrive at a definite 
conclusion in the absence of further in- 
formation, and that it would be hard to 
blame the Government because, in the 
absence of that information, they refused 
to come to any absolute conclusion. They 
knew that hostilities had been renewed, 
and that further expenses had been in- 
curred; but the new facts in relation to 
that expenditure were not yet in their 
possession. He believed he was right 
in saying that before many weeks—he 
might almost say before many days— 
were over, they would have the figures 
of the Indian Budget at hand. They 
certainly hoped before the end of the 
month to have an estimate of all that 
had been spent or was likely tobe spent 
up to the end of the financial year on 
the war in Afghanistan, with a good 
estimate of what the probable expendi- 
ture would be in the future. hen 
they had obtained that information the 
Government would thoroughly consider 
the whole position, and see how they 
stood in that matter; and he hoped that 
there would be ample time to do so be- 
fore the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
introduced the English Budget. He 
could not help thinking that the mode 
in which the hon. Member for Hackney 
had brought the question forward was 
rather calculated to weaken hisown case, 
because he alleged that as the campaign 
in Afghanistan which resulted in the 
Treaty of Gundamak was undertaken 
entirely for Imperial purposes and was 
the outcome of European complications, 
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therefore England ought to have contri- 
buted a large sum towards its cost; and 
he went on to say that as the renewal of 
hostilities had occurred England ought 
to contribute to the cost of this war also. 
But the hon. Member must surely have 
felt that the retort might be made to him 
that the renewal of hostilities had not 
been the result of any European com- 

lication, but the consequence of the 
Revoy of the Indian Government having 
been treacherously murdered in Cabul. 
He would not, however, press that 

oint, because he did not desire in the 
ak to prejudge the question before 
them. He was quite sure that when the 
Government came to consider it, they 
would wish, on the one hand, to be just, 
and even liberal, to India, and would be 
anxious, on the other hand, to bear in 
mind the great principle of the hon. 
Member for Hackney, which could not 
be too often borne in mind—namely, 
that India should not be made a financial 
burden to this country. He believed 
it would be the greatest misfortune 
to India if it could be said that she 
was becoming a financial burden to 
England, and that, therefore, England 
must cast her off. Now, what the hon. 
Member for Hackney asked for in his 
Amendment was a sort of vague an- 
nouncement to the Government of India 
that when the proper time came England 
was prepared to pay a certain proportion 
of the expenditure they incurred. Could 
any more dangerous step be taken than 
that? Why, if his noble Friend Lord 
Lytton and Sir John Strachey really 
entertained any of those grand designs 
and mischievous schemes which were 
sometimes imputed to them, he could 
not imagine that they would desire any- 
thing better for the carrying out of 
those projects than to learn that they 
might go on with them because England 
would be ready to provide the means 
for their execution. Therefore, in now 
asking the House to reject the Amend- 
ment, he only desired to add that they 
did not by that course in any way pre- 
judge the question, but only expressed 
the opinion that the Amendment was 
premature, and that they must postpone 
their decision on that subject until they 
had received further information. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he was 
glad to find that the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
was now present to supplement the re- 
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marks made by the hon. Gentleman the 
Under Secretary of State for India, as it 
would be unfortunate if the right hon. 
Gentleman did not give some further 
assurances on the subject. He (Mr. 
Forster) hoped that he might be allowed 
to re-state the appeal which the hon. 
Gentleman had made at the close of his 
remarks. He said he did not think the 
present was the time to open up a dis- 
cussion upon the expenditure now being 
incurred, nor upon the Frontier policy of 
the Government in India. In that he 
(Mr. Forster) agreed with the hon. Gen- 
tleman, and that any such debate at 
present would have been premature; 
but, on the other hand, he had no doubt 
that it was not only his own opinion, but 
that of many hon. Members, that this 
was a question which would have to be 
again considered by the House, and that 
before long. Perhaps he might be al- 
lowed to say that in consequence of cer- 
tain rumours, on very high authority, 
and the answers given in this place by 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite (the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer) and the 
Prime Minister in ‘‘ another place ”’ yes- 
terday, it became all the more necessary 
that the House should very soon have an 
opportunity of considering the policy of 
the Government, especially as regarded 
their North-Western Frontier in India. 
The hon. Member for Hackney (Mr. 
Fawcett) had stated that if the Govern- 
ment would give him an assurance that 
they would lay their views on this ques- 
tion of India paying part or the whole 
of the expenditure connected with the 
war before the House before the English 
Budget was produced, he would with- 
draw his Amendment. But from the 
statement of the hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site, it appeared that it was still doubt- 
ful whether the Government had or had 
not decided whether this country should 
be partly included in meeting the ex- 
penditure. He (Mr. Forster) did not 
think, however, that his hon. Friend 
would press the Government to a deci- 
sion then; but his request that the 
House should know what was the view 
of the Government before the English 
Budget was brought in was one which 
must commend itself to every hon. 
Member. He understood the Under 
Secretary of State for India to hold out 
the hope that the House should be in- 
formed of the views of the Government 
before the introduction of the Budget ; 
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but they had been so often. informed 
that in a very few weeks, or in a very 
few days, certain statements would be 
made, though their coming had been 
delayed, that he thought it necessary to 
ask for some more definite statement 
that the Budget would not be presented 
while the House was in the dark on the 
subject of defraying the war expendi- 
ture in India. At present they did not 
know whether India would be partly re- 
lieved or not of the cost, because it ap- 
peared the Government had not come to 
a decision on the point. If no informa- 
tion was given before the Budget, the 
Government might, after presenting it, 
alter their views, and then there would 
be a Supplementary Estimate; or it 
might be the case that the feeling of 
the majority of the House would be that 
help should be given to India. He 
trusted that the Government would give 
such an assurance to the hon. Member 
for Hackney as would enable him to 
withdraw his Amendment—that assur- 
ance being that their views on the sub- 
ject would be placed before the House 

efore the Budget was brought in. Be- 
fore sitting down he wished to refer to 
a remarkable observation of the hon. 
Member for Guildford (Mr. Onslow). 
He said he agreed with the proposal of 
the hon. Member for Hackney last year 
—that help should be given to India to 
meet the expense of the war, but that he 
did not think help should be given now 
for taking vengeance for the murder of 
the British Envoy at Cabul. Well, he 
(Mr. Forster) thought it was not very 
difficult to see from what was going on 
in India that the revenge of that terrible 
act was not the only object for which 
expenditure was being incurred there. 
Therefore the hon. Gentleman’s remarks 
were disproved by the actual facts, which 
were clear to most people. The same 
hon. Member held that the preservation 
of life from famine was hardly to be con- 
sidered in comparison with the import- 
ance of maintaining the honour and se- 
curity of the Empire. Well, he (Mr. 
Forster)should beverysorry to think that 
this was the view entertained of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Indian subjects by the House, or 
that the people of India should think 
we entertained it. They all knew what 
famine was, and they knew what it was 
to meet it, and what were the attempts 
that had been made in the past to save 
people from death from famine; but 
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when they came to the question of the 
honour and security of the Empire there 
would be sure to be difference of opinion. 
Some would think that the security of 
the Indian Empire depended upon “ the 
scientific frontier,’’ while other persons 
would hold that it did not. But when 
they were dealing with 200,000,000 of 
Indian subjects, liable to those terrible 
visitations of famine, it was most ad- 
visable that the Government should 
make it their first duty to protect so 
many lives from perishing. In conclu- 
sion, he would again express the hope 
that the assurances which the Govern- 
ment were prepared to give would enable 
his hon. Friend the Member for Hackney 
(Mr. Fawcett) to withdraw his Amend- 
ment. 

Taz CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER trusted the House would clearly 
understand that it was not from any 
want of respect to the House or from 
any disregard of Public Business that he 
was not present at the time the hon. 
Member for Hackney addressed his re- 
marks to the House. His absence had 
been caused by very pressing public 
business elsewhere. He knew, however, 
that he would be well represented by his 
hon. Friend the Under Secretary of State 
for India (Mr. E. Stanhope). He did 
not for one moment undervalue the very 
great importance of the question raised 
by the hon. Member for Hackney (Mr. 
Faweett). It was a subject of consider- 
able financial and also one of still greater 
political importance. It raised, indeed, 
questions of the very highest political sig- 
nificance, and it ought certainly not to 
be dealt with cursorily or prematurely. 
The House was generally aware of the 
view which the Government had taken 
on former occasions of the question of 
the incidence of warlike expenditure in 
India; and he would not now say any- 
thing more on that subject. But he en- 
tirely agreed with the hon. Member for 
Hackney that the matter was one which 
ought to be very carefully sifted and dis- 
cussed ; and he also agreed that it ought 
to be considered before they settled what 
were to be their own financial arrange- 
ments of that kind. He could, therefore, 
undertake—and he understood this to be 
the principal object of the hon. Gentle- 
man in now raising the question—that 
before the House was asked to vote any- 
thing connected with the financial ar- 
rangements of this country for the present 
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year the question of whether financial 
assistance should be given to India 
should be brought under its notice, and 
it should have the opportunity of con- 
sidering whether, in the financial arrange- 
ments for this year, it would be right to 
make any provision in regard to Indian 
expenditure. At the present moment, 
as they had been reminded by his hon. 
Friend the Under Secretary of State for 
India, they were not in possession of the 
actual financial position of the Indian 
Government or of the expense which had 
been incurred, and for that reason, if for 
no other, it would be premature to ex- 
press any — on the subject at pre- 
sent. But he thought that probably the 
undertaking which he readily gave to 
the hon. Gentleman that the House 
should have an opportunity of discussing 
that question before it bound itself in 
any way to the financial arrangements 
of this year would be sufficient, and that 
there would be no occasion to go to a 
division on the Amendment. 

Mr. FAWOETT said, he was entirely 
satisfied with the assurance which had 
been given on the part of the Govern- 
ment that the House should have an 
opportunity of discussing the question 
before the Budget was introduced, and 
would, therefore, beg leave to withdraw 
his Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


RELIEF OF DISTRESS (IRELAND). 


Mr. O’DONNELL, in rising to move 
that the following Amendment be added 
to the Address :— 


“That while wasting the resources and strain- 
ing the honour of the State in unjust aggressions 
abroad, the Ministry have endangered the peace 
and neglected the interests of the Country at 
home : That when the attention of Her Majesty’s 
advisers was called during last Parliament to the 
approaching distress in Ireland, they only re- 
plied with insulting mockery; and that when 
the distress deepened, and the inhabitants of the 
afflicted districts sought to move public opinion 
by peaceable meetings, the Government adopted 
an attitude of provocation, and answered the 
Petitions of the starving cultivators by arbi- 
trary arrests and displays of military force: 
That the Ministry seek to stir up evil passions 
and prejudices between the English and Irish 
peoples: That they sedulously describe as sedi- 
tious and disloyal the Constitutional endeavours 
of the Irish representatives to establish im- 
proved relations between Ireland and the other 
portiene of Her Majesty’s Dominions, and to 

ring about a better distribution of the legisla- 
tive work which now overburthens the Imperial 
Parliament: That when any English party or 
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English politicjAnsseek to promotethe removal of 
Trish grievances, they are denounced by the pre- 
sent Ministry to the prejudices of the unthinking 
and unreflecting as bad patriots and enemies 
of England, and there can no longer be a doubt 
that this policy has been adopted for the purpose 
of obtaining a factious and calamitous success 
at the gray 6 General Elections: And 
that, therefore, in face of such misconduct, we 
have no alternative but to beseech Her Gracious 
Majesty to dismiss from Her Councils Her pre- 
sent advisers, in order to prevent the further 
practice of abuses more dangerous than open 
treason to the State,’’ 


Distress (Ireland). 


commenced by referring to the misrepre- 
sentations of the policy of the Irish 
Party, which had been put forward on 
behalf of the Government, and said he 
had no doubt that those misrepresenta- 
tions were put forward for Party pur- 
poses. Her Majesty’s Government had 
raised a new cry. It must be admitted 
that they were sadly in want of one. 
The Government had been long appeal- 
ing to the country, for some years past, 
on the ground of their vigorous defence 
of the interests of the country; but now 
they knew what was the nature of that 
so-called vigorous defence, and of the 
misfortunes and dangers into which that 
policy had plunged the country. He 
had never supported either the policy of 
the Opposition, or that of the Govern- 
ment; and certainly no man without 
prejudice could approve of the policy of 
the Government on the grounds either of 
humanity or of honour. Onthe Eastern 
Question the Government had supported 
Turkey in a policy of resistance against 
Russia, and then made an underhand 
agreement with Count Schouvaloff; 
while at the moment when general peace 
might have resulted by joining in the 
Councils of Europe, they made a surrep- 
titious agreement with Turkey by which 
they obtained Cyprus. In South Africa, 
the policy of the Government had been 
attended with equally unfortunate re- 
sults. While the Government were 
picking a quarrel with the Transvaal, 
they were encouraging Cetewayo, whom 
they subsequently turned upon and 
hunted down. Previous to the war with 
the Zulus, great outcries were made 
against the Boers, because they were 
taking the Swazi people as auxiliaries, 
on the ground of their barbarity; but 
now the Retest had been glad to avail 
themselves of the services of those same 
savages, notwithstanding their barbari- 
ties. In Afghanistan the action of the 
Government was to be loudly condemned, 
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and every Indian independent organ did 
emphatically condemn it as evincing a 
policy which had not hesitated to con- 
fiscate even the fund raised as a safe- 
guard against famine. The result of 
the policy adopted by the Government 
in India was that every year the people 
were becoming poorer and poorer, and 
were gradually sinking into poverty, for 
which he did not blame the English offi- 
cials so muchas the homeauthorities, who 
so constantly distracted their attention 
with wars beyond the Frontiers. He con- 
demned the action of the Government 
in enlisting under their banner the wild 
Afridis, between whom and the Cabulees 
there were sanguinary feuds, and 
there were few men who knew India 
that did not believe that if an escort 
of White men had been sent with Ca- 
vagnari no massacre would have taken 
place. Now that the foreign and 
colonial policy of the Government was 
no longer a sufficient rallying cry for 
their supporters, they had raised the 
cry of “‘ Down with the Irish people!” 
and even English Members who stretched 
out their hands to help their Irish 
brethren were condemned without ex- 
ception. He would defend particularly 
the policy of the hon. Member for Meath 
(Mr. Parnell), for it was this policy 
which was alleged by the supporters of 
the present Administration as a justifi- 
cation of their vigorous attacks and 
their charges upon Ireland. The hon. 
Member for Meath had not taken any 
action until all the responsible bodies 
representing Irish public opinion had in 
vain endeavoured to obtain a favourable 
response from the Government. The 
agitation of the hon. Member was a 
strictly legal and constitutional agi- 
tation, and was owing to the dreadful 
state of a country abandoned to de- 
spair and starvation, to all appear- 
ance, by the scornful and despotic 
attitude of the Administration. Last 
year, he (Mr. O’Donnell) had seized 
an early p. seirecime! of impressing 
upon the Government the necessity 
of taking measures to meet the severe 
agricultural distress, and had been sup- 
ported by the hon. Member for Long- 
ford and by a number of other Irish 
Members. The only reply vouchsafed 
by the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland was one which 
could not in any way be regarded as 
satisfactory—indeed, the Irish Members 
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considered that it had hardly come 
within the bounds of Parliamentary 
decorum. He found in the Irish papers 
of the 31st May that the Catholic clergy 
of the extensive deanery of Westport— 
the present scene of the most terrible 
destitution—had passed a resolution 
declaring that such was the misery in 
which the peasantry, according to their 
own knowledge, were plunged, that it 
would be absolutely impossible for those 
tenants to pay the full extent of their 
rents to their landlords during that year. 
He would ask the House whether any 
stronger proof of destitution could be 
brought forward than that a body of 
Catholic clergymen—the recognized and 
responsible guardians of the rights of 
pro erty — should come forward and 

eclare that a large number of tenantry 
were unable to pay their rents in conse- 
quence of the national distress? In 
the Irish Press of the 7th June, the 
Catholic clergy of Claremorris, in the 
same vicinity, each person speaking for 
his own parish, declared similarly that 
such was the destitution of the country 
that it would be impossible for the 
tenantry to pay their rents without re- 
duction during the year. In the Irish 
Press of the 21st June, Catholic clergy- 
men of Killaloe, Dungarvan, Galway, 
and elsewhere, numbering more than 
200, and covering a space of territory 
from North-West right down to South- 
East—the whole coast of Ireland, and 
which was now the scene of the gravest 
distress—all these inflexible guardians 
of the public weal declared publicly that 
such was the misery of their people that 
it would be impossible for the tenantry 
to pay their rents, and large and gener- 
ous reductions must be made—that the 
district, in fact, was on the verge of 
ruin. Were not these testimonies worthy 
of the consideration of Her Majesty’s 
Government? Similar declarations were 
made in the National Press of June 20, 
and in the Irish Press of the 5th July; 
and among the other evidences of the 
public misery he would cite the admirable 
letter of a Galway landlord, Miss Eyre 
of Clifden Castle, stating that all over 
Connemara there were already scenes 
of harrowing misery, and corresponding 
announcements subsequently appeared. 
It was now time to speak explicitly of 
the policy of Her Majesty’s Government. 
Had this been satisfactory—had it been 
generous—had it been even respectful for 
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the misery of the Irish people? On the 
23rd June, after Westport, after Clare- 
morris, Killaloe, Dungarvan, and Galway 
had spoken out on the public misery, he 
(Mr. O’ Donnell) had sadvoheed a Question 
to the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant for 
Ireland as to the state of agricultural 
distress in that country, and whether 
the Government proposed to take any 
steps to alleviate it. That was a good 
opportunity for the Government to act 
in such a manner as to revive confi- 
dence in their intentions and kindly 
feeling. The right hon. Gentleman, 
however, had replied that he had no 
official information—in fact, no know- 
ledge at all—of the clerical expres- 
sions which had been communicated 
to him, but that it was a subject of 
regret to the Government that agricul- 
tural distress existed in many parts of 
the United Kingdom, and that it was a 
satisfaction to the Irish branch of the 
Government that they had reason to be- 
lieve that that distress, though rea Ig Bd 
prevailing, was less acutely felt in Ire- 
land than in many other parts of the 
Kingdom. What other parts of the 
Kingdom, he (Mr. O’Donnell) would 
ask, were witnessing such distress, and 
had caused such resolutions to be passed 
by persons locally in the best position 
possible for knowing the whole subject? 
There was to be a discussion, he was 
loftily informed, on the Motion of 
the hon. Member for Mid-Lincolnshire 
(Mr. Chaplin), for appointing a Commis- 
sion to inquire into agriculture. That 
was the way he was answered when 
pleading for people who were approach- 
ing a state of starvation; and the right 
hon. Gentleman had added the insulting 
flippancy of an observation that ‘at 
any rate the Government were not going 
to bring in a Bill for the reduction of 
rents.” The first Circular of the Go- 
vernment proposing any measures, how- 
ever unworthy and ineffectual, was 
dated the 14th November. Accordingly, 
from the 23rd June to the 14th Novem- 
ber—through all these weary and miser- 
able months—the Irish people—and the 
Irish agitators, if hon. Members wished 
to say so—were left to their own con- 
clusions as to the reasons held by Her 
Majesty’s Government for withholding 
asingle measure of relief or a word of 
sympathy for a starving people. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Secretary of 
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State for the Home Department, in the 
previous night’s debate, had supplied 
the House with a-reason why the Go- 
vernment did not come forward pre- 
viously to the 14th November to speak a 
word of hope to the miserable popula- 
tion. He would be extremely sorry to 
utter a word to misrepresent the answer 
which the right hon. Gentleman gave to 
the Irish Deputies; but hon. Members 
present would be able to correct him if 
he should inaccurately re-produce them. 
The astounding reason why the Go- 
vernment had kept silence even in 
the face of agitation, why the Govern- 
ment had kept silence even in the face 
of respectful protestation, why they had 
kept silence even in the face of acknow- 
ledged misery, was that they were afraid 
that if the Irish people were allowed to 
believe that the Administration would 
come promptly forward to their assist- 
ance with measures of relief, they 
would consume much more rapidly any 
little stores they had in hand. They 
had now the reason why the Government 
preferred to allow the people to be 
plunged into despair, and to be exposed 
to the seductions and incitements of agi- 
tators—why they left them to spin out as 
long as possible the miserable remnant 
of provisions which they had left. He 
did not think that in the history of the 
British Administration of Ireland any 
words could be quoted of such uncon- 
scious brutality as those used by the 
right hon. Gentleman on the previous 
night. Asan individual, no doubt, the 
right hon. Gentleman was a generous 
man—everything an Englishman should 
be. He had simply expressed the policy 
of the Government; and while the Go- 
vernment had been loftily and scornfully 
playful with the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land, the friends of the people had had 
to relieve their distress and plead their 
cause. In his references to the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland—he was sorry to 
see that the right hon. Gentleman had 
chosen this time to leave the House—in 
his references to the ignorance, both 
official and non-official, so ostentatiously 
displayed by that right hon. Gentleman, 
he did not especially blame him, for on 
the Opposition side of the House they 
were not disposed to take too seriously 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chief Se- 
eretary for Ireland. They were not un- 
aware of his antecedents. They did not 
know that he had made any noise in the 
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world; but they did know that he had 
made curious noises in that House on 
certain oceasions. He had matriculated 
with high honours in the imitation 
of animal sounds department of Con- 
servative obstruction. They only re- 
garded him as the man—the function- 
ary—the Government had appointed to 
preside over the maladministration of 
Ireland. In the faee of the Government 
apathy it was for the friends of the peo- 
ple of Ireland themselves to be up and 
doing, and foremost amongst them was 
the hon. Member for Meath. That hon. 
Member had had pressed upon him the 
function abdicated by the Government. 
He had had forced upon him the duty 
neglected by the Lord Lieutenant for 
Ireland, and he had to come forward— 
with the certainty of being misrepre- 
sented—to stand in the gap and to 
lead and support by his presence and 
ability the agitation of the Irish peo- 
ple. During the weeks of the Parnell 
agitation, he (Mr. O’Donnell) denied 
that any illegitimate or illegal sentiment 
had been put forward, or that they 
worked for anything except for the wel- 
fare of the Irish people. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Meath and his Colleagues had 
been exposed to much calumny in the 
great work of protecting the lives of the 
people. The policy of the agitation in Ire- 
land was two-fold. In the first place, they 
supported the traditional platform of 
Irish tenants, they demanded fixity of 
tenure at fair rents, and they demanded 
the programme of the Home Rule Party. 
Secondly, they laid great stress on the 
necessity of a peasant proprietary in 
Ireland; but it was false to say that they 
ever proposed confiscation in Ireland. 
The hon. Member for Meath simply pro- 
posed the purchase of the land by the 
Government. He proposed not confisca- 
tion, but purchase; not spoliation, but 
the process of law and a constitutional 
arrangement. There was not the least 
truth in the statement that the hon. 
Member for Meath contemplated any 
measures of confiscation in Ireland. 
Then, what was the defence of the Go- 
vernment? They said that they did not 
do anything sooner from the fear of 
encouraging extravagance amongst the 
starving population. And what was the 
action of the landlords? To their honour, 
be it said, that many of them came for- 
ward and contributed to the relief of the 
distress; but, as a rule, there was no 
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voice of comfort to be heard amongst the 
proprietors of the land, just as there was 
no voice of comfort to be heard from the 
official classes. All that the hon. Mem- 
ber for Meath said was that the people 
who could not pay their rent, finding 
that the landlords and the Government 
were silent, would be justified in keep- 
ing their rents back to feed their child- 
ren; and then, when the law turned them 
out on to the roadways, they would have 
a few miserable shillings or pounds to go 
on with. What was there immoral or 
illegal in that? Ifthe premises to that 
argument was admitted, the conclusion 
could not be denied. The argument 
was that there were people who were 
not able to pay theit rent, and 
who knew that even the payment of part 
of the rent would not save them from 
eviction. Their legal obligation had its 
rights, but there was also a natural law; 
and if they were to be turned upon the 
roadside they were justified in keeping 
back the poor pounds and shillings they 
possessed. Such would not have been 
the case had the Government come for- 
ward and said that they would not allow 
the people to starve, even if evicted. 
But the Government was dumb—it was 
afraid to encourage the extravagance of 
a starving people. As a heroic remedy, 
the hon. Somber for Meath was right in 
saying that the people should disregard 
the law which strangled them; and if 
they were to go out on to the roadside it 
should be with something ir. their pockets 
to save them from the awful doom of the 
Famine of 1847. In saying that, the hon. 
Member for Meath and his Colleagues 
were neither traitors to their Sovereign 
nor rebels to the laws. Then the hon. 
Member for Meath had been accused of 
the responsibility of an armed resistance 
—of the armed resistance of the bare 
hands of starving women to the serving 
of notices of eviction! Why did not 
some Member of the Government come 
forward and say to the landlords—‘ Al- 
though you are right in law, do not press 
evictions on a starving population.”’ In 
one village the children threw them- 
selves at the feet of the ministers of the 
law, and the women threw themselves in 
the mud and implored for considera- 
tion. 


Distress (Ireland). 


And it being a quarter of an hour be- 
fore Six of the clock, the Debate stood 
adjourned till Zo-morrow. 
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MOTIONS. 


—o0a— 
GUN LICENCE ACT (1870) AMENDMENT BILL. 


On Motion of Sir ArzxanpER Gorpon, Bill 
to amend “The Gun Licence Act, 1870,” 
ordered to be brought in by Sir ALexanpER 
Gorpon, Mr. Crarz Reap, Mr. M‘Lagan, and 
Mr. Marx Stewart. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 69.] 


INHABITED HOUSE DUTY AND INCOME TAX 
BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Hunsarp, Bill to amend 
the administration of the Inhabited House 
Duty and Income Tax, ordered to be brought in 
by Mr. Hvszarp, Mr. Sampson Luoyp, Mr. 


LzatHam, and Sir Cuarntes Forster. 
Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 70.] 


House adjourned at ten minutes 
before Six o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Thursday, 12th February, 1880. 





MINUTES.|—Sat First in Parliament—The 
Earl of Durham, after the death of his father. 

Pusuic Bitts — Second Reading — Workmen's 
Compensation * (6), discharged. 

Second Reading—Referred to Select Committee— 
Employers Liability (4). 


PRIVATE BILLS, 


Ordered, That this House will not receive any 
petition for a Private Bill after Friday the 12th 
day of March next, unless such Private Bill 
shall have been approved by the Chancery Divi- 
sion of the High Court of Justice; nor any 
petition for a Private Bill approved by the 
Chancery Division of the High Court of Jus- 
tice after Monday the 3rd day of May next: 

That this House will not receive any report 
from the Judges upon petitions presented to 
this House for Private Bills after Monday the 
8rd day of May next: 

Ordered, That the said orders be printed and 
published, and affixed on the doors of this House 
and Westminster Hall. (No. 6.) 


PERSIA AND HERAT. 
EXPLANATION OF STATEMENT. 


Tue Eart or BEACONSFIELD: My 
Lords, a misconception has arisen with 
respect to an answer which I gave the 
noble Earl opposite (Earl Granville) a 
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few evenings ago in reference to com- 
munications which have been going on 
with Persia. I do not think there was 
any foundation for that misconception ; 
but it is a subject on which there ought 
to be no error. I therefore wish to say 
now that what I desired to communicate 
to your Lordships—and which I believe 
I did communicate—was this—that dur- 
ing the measures which we have for some 
time been taking to effect the settlement 
of Afghanistan we received communica- 
tions from the Persian Government, that 
those communications have been not in- 
frequent, but that they have hitherto led 
to no conclusion. With regard to the 
specific statement that we had released 
the Persian Government from their en- 
gagement not to occupy Herat, that is an 
entire misconception. 


EMPLOYERS LIABILITY BILL. 
(The Lord Chancellor.) 
(No. 4.) SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 


Txuz LORD CHANCELLOR, in mov- 
ing that the Bill be now read a second 
time, said, that before the measure was 
carried through its present stage he 
wished to say a word with reference to 
further proceedings in regard to it. He 
had stated a few nights ago that the Go- 
verment hoped his noble Friend (Earl 
De La Warr), who had another Bill—an 
alternative measure—on the same subject 
down for second reading to-night, would 
be satisfied with giving his valuable as- 
sistance in the labours of the Select Com- 
mittee to which he hoped the Govern- 
ment Bill would be referred, and would 
not ask the House to come to a determi- 
nation on the question of the second 
reading of hismeasure. He could assure 
the noble Earl that his suggestion did 
not arise from a desire to prevent his 
noble Friend from bringing any of his 
propositions before the Select Committee. 
The Government were anxious that every 
proposition should be fully and deliber- 
ately weighed by the Committee ; and if 
his noble Friend would, as he hoped he 
would, consent to serve on the Committee, 
it would be in his power to oppose any 
clause in the Bill, and to offer, by way 
of amendment, any part of his own mea- 
sure. On the other hand, he would point 
out to the noble Earl the difficulty there 
would be in passing the second reading 
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of both Bills. If they were passed, the 
House would be committed to the two, 
and it would be a question which should 
be proceeded with first. He hoped the 
noble Earl would allow his Bill to remain 
in abeyance at the present time. 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*.” 
—(The Lord Chancellor.) 


Eart DE LA WARBR said, that, after 
the explanation given by the noble and 
learned Earl as to the course which he 
proposed to pursue, he could not object 
in any way to the suggestion he had 
made. He hoped the matter would be 
settled in a manner satisfactory not only 
to employers of labour, but also to the 
employed. The question involved was 
one which agitated the minds of a very 
large number of persons; and he trusted 
that on the Committee to which the Bill 
was to be referred both sides of their 
Lordships’ House would be represented. 
No fewer than 400 or 500 Petitions had 
been presented last year in favour of the 
Bill he had introduced ; and he believed 
he should not be exaggerating if he said 
that the subject of it interested no less 
than 500,000 people. 


Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly, and referred to a Select Committee. 


And, on February 26, the Lords following 
were named of the Committee :— 


Ld. Chancellor. V. Cranbrook. 

Ld. President. L. Zouche of Haryng- 
D. Somerset. worth. 

M. Ripon. L. Colville of Culross. 
Ld. Steward. L. Belper. 

E. Derby. L. Houghton. 

E. Shaftesbury. L. Penzance. 

E. De La Warr. L. Selborne. 

E. Powis. L, Blackburn. 

E. Morley. L. Norton. 


THE DISTRESS IN IRELAND. 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Lorp EMLY: I wish to ask the Lord 
President, Whether, having reference to 
the failure of the Labour Rate Act in 
1847 to relieve distress and its mis- 
chievous and demoralizing effects, while 
the system of food distribution substi- 
tuted for it was completely successful, 
the Government propose on their own 
authority to re-introduce into Ireland a 
system, which on account of its admitted 
failure was abandoned, without waitin 
for the sanction of Parliament? I ne 
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hardly assure the noble Duke that the 
Question I put to him, and these re- 
marks, are not dictated by Party feeling. 
In my opinion, the measures proposed 
by the Government to meet the distress 
in Ireland have been wise, with ono 
single exception. In making the excep- 
tion I believe I shall be joined by every 
noble Lord in the House, upon whatever 
side he may sit, who recollects the great 
Irish Famine. Neither can I accuse the 
Irish Government of delay. I know 
that it has been said, no thanks to the 
present Government if there has been 
no loss of life. What can be more cer- 
tain, my Lords, than that the duty of 
the Government was not to step in until 
private exertions and private charity 
were unable to cope with the difficulty ? 
What could be more demoralizing to a 
community than for the Government to 
take from the people all motives to exer- 
tion? I am bound, however, to say this 
—that from the accounts I have heard 
within the last two or three days, on 
undoubted authority, from the West of 
Ireland, especially from the counties of 
Mayo and Roscommon, that the time 
has now come for the Government mea- 
sures, and especially the measure for 
out-door relief for the poor cottier tenant, 
to be brought into operation. I believe 
that the last potato in a great number 
of the houses of those poor wretched 
people is now exhausted, and upon this 
subject there should be no delay. Then, 
with regard to the loans that are being 
made to proprietors to enable them to 
give employment on their property; if 
there has been any delay in this matter, 
it has certainly not been occasioned by 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, for he 
has shown the greatest sympathy and 
energy in pressing forward measures for 
the relief of the people, and I think to 
him we owe a deep debt of gratitude. 
His sympathetic energy has been appre- 
ciated by every right-minded man. I 
feel I should not be doing my duty ifI 
did not also express the deep feeling of 
gratitude we also owe to the Duchess of 
Marlborough. I believe there is nota 
house in Ireland in which there has been 
suffering where the efforts of the Duchess 
of Marlborough will not be remembered 
with gratitude; and the attacks which 
have 0 made upon her and upon 
those ladies who worked with her, as 
well as upon the Lord Mayor of Dub- 
lin, who was assisted by the Catholic 
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and Protestant Archbishops of Dublin, 
breathed more of the spirit of Robes- 
pierre and Danton than any speeches 
which have been made even by the most 
violent agitators in our time ; but the at- 
tacks are not doing what they were in- 
tended to do by those who uttered them 
for political motives—drain up the springs 
of charity—but what they did do was to 
excite universal indignation. I come 
now to the order issued by the Lord 
Lieutenant to hold extraordinary pre- 
sentment sessions for the purpose of com- 
mencing relief works. f hope it is un- 
necessary for me to say that if I believed 
this proceeding necessary to relieve suf- 
fering, whatever I may think of it in 
principle, I could not object to it; but T 
shall be able to convince the noble Duke, 
whose perfect fairness I know, that this 
system is not only mischievous but use- 
less. A little more than 33 years ago 
the Government of Lord John Russell 
gave exactly the same powers to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. He was 
authorized to direct the magistrates and 
selected ratepayers in any barony in 
Ireland where distress prevailed to as- 
semble in sessions and to present for 
making new roads, improving old ones, 
cutting down hills, fencing roads. The 
execution of the works was to be in the 
Board of Works. In the month of 
February, 1846, just four months after 
this system had been put in operation, 
Lord John Russell put an end to it. 
Why? Because it had already broken 
down. It had from the first been pro- 
tested against by most men of intelli- 
gence and practical knowledge in Ire- 
land, among the rest by my noble Friend 
the noble Viscount near me (Viscount 
Monck). All our worst anticipations 
were fulfilled. Lord John Russell, four 
months after they had been com- 
menced, put an end to the works because 
they had demoralized the people, and 
led to jobbery and waste; because they 
had cost extravagant sums of money; 
and, above all, because they had with- 
drawn the people from the cultivation 
of the land, and if continued beyond the 
month of March must have caused 
another famine in the ensuing year. 
Let me read to your Lordships the 
account of the effect of this system given 
by Sir Charles Trevelyan, one of the 
ablest public servants I ever was brought 
into contact with, a man of unwearying 
energy and strength, and who had been 
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himself the chief organizer and con- 
troller of this system of relief. 


‘*Si Pergama possent 
Defendi dextra etiam hc defensa fuissent.”’ 


Where he failed, no one is likely to 
sueceed. Here are his words— 
‘‘Thousands upon thousands were pressed 
upon the works. The attraction of money 
wages regularly paid from the public purse, or 
the Queen’s purse, as it was popularly called, 
led to an abandonment of other descriptions of 
industry in order to participate in the advan- 
tages of the relief works. Landlords competed 
with one another in getting the names of their 
tenants placed on the lists, farmers dismissed 
their labourers, and sent them to the works, the 
clergy insisted on the claims of their respective 
congregations. It was impossible to exact from 
such multitudes a degree of labour which would 
act as a test of destitution. Huddled together 
in masses, they contributed to each other’s idle- 
ness. If the people were retained on the works, 
their lands must remain uncultivated; if they 
were put off the works, they must starve.” 


An English commercial traveller in Ire- 
land gives this remarkable evidence to 
the same effect— 

“The small cottier tenants seem to take no 
interest in the land, and have neglected the 
customary collection of manure. All flock to 
the public works at Boyle. Small farms are 
neglected. At Thurles potato grounds are left 
untilled—people all flocking to the public works. 
At Galway the fishermen have pledged all their 
fishing and sailing gear. Three thousand two 
hundred men, nearly all fishermen, are em- 
ployed on the public works.” 

The alarm of the Treasury was expressed 
in their Minute, 16th March, 1847— 

‘¢Continuance of relief works materially in- 
terferes with the prosecution of the ordinary 
agriculture of the country.” 

I need not trouble your Lordships with 
further extracts. It is to me like a bad 
dream to find that this system, faulty in 
principle and condemned by experience, 
has been revived. The only difference 
between Lord John Russell’s Labour 
Rate Act and the system of the present 
Government is that the former was to be 
carried out by the Board of Works— 
the latter by the county surveyors or 
contractors. I need not say that in dis- 
tricts where the famine prevails no con- 
tractor will be found to undertake works 
which will cost much more than if exe- 
cuted in ordinary times, and where men 
would be forced on them, not because 
they would work, but because they were 
in want. I ask for attention to two 
letters from two of these county sur- 
veyors, dated the 8th of February of 
this year. In the first the writer said— 
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‘‘ There is no use in blinking the question; it 
will be just a repetition of the misery of 1847 
over again. Ido not hesitate to say that any- 
thing more ill advised, more mischievous, and 
demoralizing than the whole proceeding never 
was conceived.”’ 


The other, also writing upon the 8th of 
February, said— 

‘*'The great difficulty in this country will not 
be in selecting suitable, but in preventing a per- 
fect avalanche of useless, wasteful works, by 
which the entire population may become de- 
moralized. The applications up to the present 
are frightful—£8,700 in a barony valued at 
£18,000 per annum. They are much the same 
in two others. It is not possible to imagine 
anything more ruinous. Large sums are applied 
for on the islands where there never was a wheel 
or a pony, or anything more than a donkey. 
There is not a boreen in the country. They are 
not measuring, so we may look out for cross 
work at the sessions.” 


There is another serious evil in this sort 
of relief—the baronies and the Poor Law 
Unions are not coterminous. The 
greater part of the barony in which I 
live is in the Limerick Union. A small 
portion of it is in the Union of Croom. 
Before I left home to attend Parliament 
I found that there was so much employ- 
ment in myneighbourhood that strangers 
would have to be brought in to execute 
it. What was my astonishment a week 
ago to find that extraordinary present- 
ment sessions had been ordered in my 
barony. I wrote to my noble Friend 
and neighbour, Lord Clarina, and to my 
agent, to inquire how there could be any 
want of employment there. My agent 
made inquiries through the barony, and 
informed me there was no want of em- 
ployment. My noble Friend wrote to me 
to the following effect :— 

**T was as much surprised as yourself on re- 
ceiving the printed notice of the extraordinary 
baronial session, and am at an equal loss to know 
whom we have to thank for this, in my opinion, 
unnecessary procedure; for, considering that 
Mr. Walsh, the contractor for the Barnakyle 
drainage, is unable to obtain half the workmen 
he requires, and that those he had struck for an 
increase of wages—although bad men were 
getting 9s. a-week and brats of boys 10d. per 
diem—this does not look as if there was much 
real distress in our neighbourhood. I gave the 
men my mind pretty freely as to the unwisdom 
of quarrelling with their bread and butter, and 
I believe a good many resumed work. I shall 
try and get home before the sessions.’’ 


I remonstrated with the Government, 
and have been informed that the sessions 
were ordered because there is distress in 
the barony, which is in the Croom divi- 
sion. I do not believe this. My agent’s 
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inquiries seem to me conclusive. At 
all events, the whole transaction shows 
the great inconvenience of having the 
providing for relief in districts not con- 
tinuous and under separate jurisdictions. 
Why should the Limerick Union pay for 
the distress in another Union if it sup- 
ports its own poor? All the stimulus to 
exertion which self-interest provides is 
reroved by such a system. My Lords, 
I know it may be said this system of 
relief works answered in Lancashire 
during the Cotton Famine. It might as 
well be said that cotton planting would 
succeed in Ireland because it has suc- 
ceeded in Louisiana. The whole circum- 
stancesof Lancashire and ofthe distressed 
districts in Ireland are different. In the 
one you have a numerous resident upper 
class of country gentlemen and manu- 
facturers, and intelligent and middle 
classes with habits of business. In the 
other, a number of poor cottiers, with 
few among them of any class abdve their 
own. Take Lord Dillon’s estate in 
Mayo and Roscommon, with a rental of 
£24,000 a-year, 7,500 tenants, of whom 
not 10 pay £100 a-year. Besides, the 
cotton labourers had no land to be taken 
away from. In districts such as I have 
described, if the labourers are taken 
from the land, the distress of this year 
will develop into famine next year. Then 
what is to be done? My Lords, what 
did Lord John Russell do when he found 
the measure which, with the best inten- 
tions, he introduced fail? Why, he 
withdrew it. It cannot cost you so much 
to withdraw it as it did him. It is not 
your progeny I ask you to destroy; it 
is a discredited bantling you have picked 
up. Fall back, I beseech you, on giving 
relief in food and rendering reproductive 
works. Give the wealthier classes the 
means of employing labour. If they do 
not make use of these means make them 
pay for feeding the people. By doing 
this you will effectually relieve dis- 
tress, and you will save a sufficient sum 
to enable you to provide good seed. 
This is the really formidable question. 
You may bring people through the 
suffering of this year ; but if their land 
is not properly cultivated, and if they 
have not good seed to put into the 
ground, the prospects of the ensuing 
year will be alarming indeed. 

Viscount MIDLETON concurred in 
all that had fallen from the noble Lord. 
It was admitted that they should do 
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everything in their power to alleviate 
the distress which undoubtedly prevailed 
in many districts in Ireland; but he 
thought the lessons of the past would 
have been ill-studied if they revived the 
system of relief which had failedin 1847. 
He ventured to think that if there was 
one lesson that stood out more pro- 
minently than another in the records 
of that disastrous year, it was the utter 
inefficiency of public works to give 
relief to a starving population. He 
did not say that on his own authority 
alone. In the first number of The Hdin- 
burgh Review of 1848 he had had an op- 
portunity of looking over a paper at- 
tributed to the pen of Sir Charles Tre- 
velyan, than whom no man livinghad had 
better opportunities of judging or could 
speak with more authority. He would 
not quote from that article; but the sum 
and substance of Sir Charles Trevelyan’s 
arguments, drawn from statistics, were 
—first, that the works were often of 
small public utility—so small, that many 
of them were subsequently abandoned ; 
secondly, that where they were of any 
public utility they were shamefully and 
scandalously jobbed; and thirdly—a 
most serious evil—that no real work was 
done uponthem. The system, moreover, 
operated prejudicially on the labour 
market, and it was proved in 1847 that 
many men preferred taking what they 
called the ‘‘ Queen’s pay” to doing their 
own work for their former employers, 
because they received the whole of the 
wage in coin, whereas when at work 
upon the land they had to submit to 
certain deductions in kind. The conse- 
quence of this was that on the estates of 
many landowners the farmers were com- 
pletely denuded of labour. He could 
hardly conceive a system which was 
more demoralizing than this. He might 
be told that the checks which the pre- 
sentment sessions would exercise would 
be sufficient. He did not think so. 
When the court-house where the sessions 
were assembled was surrounded by a 
hungry crowd it was not easy for men 
to stand up and resist applications which 
they knew themselves not to be really 
enuine. Nor would it be easy for a 

overnment Board, which received appli- 
cations from magistrates and associated 
cesspayers, to refuse to undertake works 
of the utility or inutility of which they 
could only judge by proxy. Experience 
had shown that the only way to deal with 
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aman who was really starving was to put 
nourishing food rod his throat as ai 
as possible. Where destitution existed 
over any great area the crisis could only 
be met by forming special agencies, and 
supplementing them in mountainous and 
remote districts by other agencies which 
Boards of Guardians and the relieving 
officers could supply. By so doing they 
would preserve the self-respect of the 
people Setter than by offering them a 
substantial wage for nominal work. 
What works were really useful could be 
instituted by sanitary authorities and by 
the landowners themselves, who could 
look after the expenditure, and who had 
already taken large loans for the purpose 
within the last three or four months. 
Ireland was not the only country in 
which this system of public works had 
been tried. It had been tried in France, in 
part of the Austrian Empire, and most 
extensively in Italy. He could appeal 
to any of their Lordships who had seen 
the manner in which public works had 
been carried out in Italy, whether, in- 
stead of being a benefit to the popula- 
tion, they had not proved a positive 
curse? The kind of machinery required 
to carry on public works in a proper 
manner could not be improvised or 
started at amoment’s notice. Ofcourse, 
matters in Ireland were vastly changed 
from what they were a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago. In the first place, there was 
a much smaller population ; and, in the 
second place, the population had been 
materially raised in the social scale. No 
one could see the manner in which they 
were now clothed and housed without 
being very much struck by the improve- 
ment which had been wrought. The 
means of communication also, which 
at that time were very bad, had been 
greatly enlarged. In fact, the whole 
railway system might be said- to have 
been created in Ireland since the time to 
which he had referred, and there would 
be now no difficulty in affording supplies 
to places at a distance from the coast. 
Mountainous and remote districts would 
be far better dealt with by having food 
brought to the homes of the people rather 
than by drawing men long distances 
from their homes to public works; and 
not only so, but the relief given by public 
works was not always applied in the 
way intended, and often when so applied, 
the food, when obtained, was not pre- 
pared in that wholesome and nutritious 
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manner which was necessary when the 
system had been reduced by privation. 
That difficulty could best be met by 
ving food instead of employment. He 
ad been very much surprised, after the 
very sensible remarks with which the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer prefaced 
his statement of the measures of relief 
intended for Ireland, to find that the 
right hon. Gentleman afterwards said 
that the Government had it in contem- 
— to establish a system which 
ad before proved so great a failure. 
If they were to sanction those extraor- 
dinary baronial sessions they would 
repeat over again the mistakes com- 
mitted 32 years ago, and the results to a 
greater or less extent would be the same 
as they were then. He most sincerely 
hoped that those responsible for the 
welfare of Ireland would hesitate before 
following a course which had been at- 
tended by such disastrous effects. 

Lorp DUNSANY said, that his me- 
mory also went back to the year 1847, 
and he could fully confirm every word 
uttered by the noble Lord as to the 
demoralizing and injurious effects of the 
hasty undertaking of public works. It 
was not always those who most needed 
relief who received it. Very substantial 
farmers hired out their carts and horses, 
and they got fat upon the famine. There 
was a great deal of mischief done by 
public relief works. He could mention 
cases where roads, which were most un- 
picturesquely level, had been found by 
means of spirit levels to require level- 
ling, and relief works were initiated for 
levelling them. ‘The result was seen at 
the present day on the roads, which had 
been most successfully spoiled. But there 
was, no doubt, immense difficulty in em- 
ploying very large masses of the people 
in times of distress, and he was not sure 
that they would be able to avoid resort- 
ing to presentment sessions. He hoped, 
however, that the Government would 
endeavour so to limit the proceedings 
of those sessions that they should not ex- 
tend beyond a certain area. It was very 
desirable that there should be some 
regulation laid down as to who was to 
take the initiative. If it were intrusted 
to every occupier and fussy magistrate 
he would find plenty to do. There were 
places in which there was no distress 
whatever. In his own district, for in- 
stance, it was all nonsense to talk about 
famine. There were many places in 
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Ireland where there was a great deal 
of factitious distress. It was a great 
pity that any should exist; but there was 
a great danger lest it should be ex- 
tended. With regard to the county 
surveyors, it seemed to be rather that 
they were to be the responsible autho- 
rities, in a great degree, for expending 
large sums of money. Their Lordships 
might not be aware that county sur- 
veyors, as a class, were not the right 
persons exactly to whom to intrust large 
sums of money. 

Even the obvious and practical re- 
medy spoken of by his noble Friend 
(Viscount Midleton), to supply food 
to the people, would not be altogether 
free from danger, for in that there 
might be jobbery and corruption, at 
which they were such adepts in Ireland. 
He took up a periodical called Truth, 
and he found in it a statement that 
in some districts in Ireland, not named, 
the recipients of food were the people who 
least wanted it. In the words of Zruth, 
the rich man had the good things and the 
poor were sent empty away. When the 
last famine in Ireland was over it was 
found that the granaries were bursting 
with food, and that the supplies of food 
and clothing were more than ample; but 
the poor people were in such a state of 
exhaustion that they were unable to go 
in search of food. The conclusion he 
came to was that the whole difficulty of 
the problem was that it must be left very 
much to the discretion of Her Majesty’s 
Government; and he thought they had 
shown by what had occurred in ‘an- 
other place” that they had established 
a great claim to confidence. There were 
two ways of meeting all dangers—one 
was the calm and patient way of watch- 
ing its approach, and the other the 
ostentatious and fussy way of running 
out to meet it. Her Majesty’s Govera- 
ment had adopted the former, and the 
result had been shown in a late division 
‘‘elsewhere,’? when Ministers, with the 
Leader of the Opposition, and the Leader 
of the anti-Ministerial crusade went 
into one Lobby, while the other Lobby 
had in it only the small body of irre- 
concilables. Another point he would 
allude to, as inseparably connected with 
the subject. The first thing was to 
feed the starving people, and the next 
to prevent future famine. It was tole- 
rably plain that the real cause of fa- 
mine, in districts where actual famive 
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exists, lay in the fact that there was 
a large population in places which 
nature had never designed for its main- 
tenance. Let them look at the High- 
lands of Scotland, where the climate 
and soil were of the same kind as in the 
West of Ireland; and in Scotland there 
was no population, while in Ireland there 
was a dense population. According to 
Irish ideas, the people should be rooted 
to the soil, while practical people would 
say they should be detached from it. 
The idea was unfortunately not popular ; 
but in that House they could express it. 
It was a mistake to call the people in 
some parts of Ireland inhabitants, as 
they were no more inhabitants than 
were tribes of Arabs in the desert. 
These people spent eight months in 
every year away from Ireland earning 
wages in England and Scotland, while 
the women and children went on a 
begging tour. If these people were 
wise they would emigrate to other parts 
of the world; but the misfortune was 
they were taught by their mis-leaders 
what was the worst thing for their wel- 
fare. He was not talking of those half- 
crazy demagogues who went about the 
country inculcating landlord robbery and 
resistance to law; but of persons who 
were better educated, and who talked 
about Ireland not being over-populated. 
The Nineteenth Century for December 
contained a very intemperate article by 
Mr. O’Connor Power, M.P., which was 
intended to throw light on the agitation 
against the Land Laws in Ireland. Those 
Land Laws, it should be borne in mind, 
were neither more nor less than the 
laws which existed in this country. Mr. 
O’Connor Power told the public that 
the cause of all the distress was land- 
lordism. To show the iniquity of the 
landlords, it was stated that they had 
driven 30,000,000 of Irishmen into emi- 
gration. It did not seem to occur to 
Mr. O’Connor Power that if the wicked 
landlord had not caused the emigration, 
Ireland, which was now over-populated, 
would have had a population 30,000,000 
or 40,000,000 larger than at the present 
time, making cannibalism probable, and 
infanticide a necessity. Mr. O’Connor 
Power’s remedy for putting an end to 
famines in Ireland was really too ridi- 
culous to consider for a moment— 
namely, at an expense of some hundreds 
of millions, buy out the Irish landlords, 
and turn the tenants into landowners. 
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Such a proposal could not be regarded 
as serious. As little practical was Mr. 
O’Connor Power’s scheme for cultivating 
waste lands—namely, land which even 
under the Corn Laws no sane man ever 
attempted to cultivate. He thought he 
had shown that it was not to ‘Irish 
ideas’”’ nor to the leaders of popular 
agitation that their Lordships ought to 
look for guidance in this matter. 

Tae Kart or DUNRAVEN: My 
Lords, I think we ought to be exceed- 
ingly grateful to the noble Lord (Lord 
Emly) for bringing this subject before 
the House, as it is one of very great im- 
portance. Moreover, we have to thank 
the noble Lord for informing us that, in 
his opinion—and there is no one who is 
a better authority on the subject—the 
time has now arrived in which it is 
necessary for the State to step in and to 
interfere to save the people in some dis- 
tricts in Ireland from absolute starva- 
tion. It has been very difficult to judge 
of the depth and extent of the destitu- 
tion in Ireland. Alongside of real 
poverty there exists a great deal of 
simulated poverty. The noble Lord 
said that, in spite of the disaffection ex- 
isting in Ireland, the springs of charity 
had not been dried up. I can scarcely 
agree with the noble Lord as to that, 
for I think that the recent agitation in 
Ireland, if it has not dried up the well 
of charity, has rendered it exceedingly 
difficult to pour its waters into the proper 
and natural channels. The state of 
things in Ireland has rendered it almost 
impossible to tell whether or no private 
charity is sufficient to meet the re- 
quirements of the case, and whether 
there is any necessity for the State to 
interfere at all. Practically, I exceed- 
ingly dislike State interference in such 
matters. I look very jealously upon all 
State interference. I heartily agree 
with a very eminent Irishman—the late 
Mr. Daniel O’Connell—in saying that 
the law that compels the public to sup- 
port the destitute affords the strongest 
inducement to scheming knaves to affect 
destitution in order to be supported at 
the public expense. I do not mean to 
say that I agree entirely with a sen- 
timent aimed apparently at the whole 
plan of Poor Law relief. I am of 
opinion that there may be cases in 
which the State is called upon to in- 
terfere; but it should be very chary of 
interference, and when it decides it is 
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absolutely necessary to do so, it should 
be most careful that the interference 
should be carried on in the best possible 
way. I have been very glad to hear 
the repeated assurances of Her Majesty’s 
Government, that they are keeping a 
watchful eye on the situation, that they 
have their finger on the nation’s pulse, 
and are prepared and ready to act with 
promptitude at any moment in the event 
of any emergency arising requiring in- 
stant action. That is the proper attitude 
to assume. They have also acted very 
wisely in offering loans on exceptionally 
advantageous terms for the improvement 
of land. It has been objected that the 
loans should have been given to occu- 
piers. It appears to me that would be 
impossible. The small farmers could 
not have given sufficient security. Their 
interests will, in many cases, be different 
from, or hostile to, the interests of their 
immediate neighbours. No works could 
have been undertaken on a large scale 
of general utility. The money would 
have been wasted and misapplied; a 
great deal of trouble and litigation 
would have ensued among the farmers, 
and the country would not have received 
any permanent benefit from the outlay. 
So far the Government has acted very 
wisely ; but, in this supplemental plan, 
this idea of special baronial presentment 
sessions, they have adopted a plan—with 
all the experience of the past to guide 
them—they have deliberately adopted 
a plan that on a former occasion led 
to the most disastrous results; and it 
certainly will prove equally injurious to 
the country now. It is true that the 
circumstances of Ireland are different 
now to what they. were 35 years ago; 
but they are different in a way that ren- 
ders it only more difficult for this system 
to be beneficial. Relief works might 
have proved useful when a superabun- 
dant population of labouring men were 
reduced to the extremity of destitution. 
It did not prove useful, but, on the con- 
trary, most injurious ; and there is not the 
smallest possibility or hope that it can be 
beneficial now, when the small farmers 
are those that are suffering the most, and 
when there is not an excess of labour in 
the country. At first sight this plan of 
relief works sounds as if it ought to be 
very good. It seems natural that if the 
State is to supply a man with the neces- 
saries of life, it is well to exact from him 
some measure of labour as an equiva- 
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lent. It appears as if by that means a 
man ought to retain his self-respect ; but, 
on the contrary, experience amply proves 
that it has diametrically the opposite 
effect. The plan was tried in 1847, and 
with what effect? The country threw it- 
self upon the State. The whole nation be- 
came demoralized. Not only the labour- 
ing class, but all classes—owners, occu- 
piers, small tradesmen, and labourers— 
serambled for the public money. All 
other works were abandoned, the labour 
of the country was withheld from pro- 
fitable employment upon the soil. Works 
of great general public value, such as 
the arterial drainage of the country, 
were neglected. At one time as many 
as 3,000,000 of people—men, women, 
and children—were receiving wages on 
those public works—receiving wages for 
work which they were paid to do, but 
which they did not do. In many cases 
they were too enfeebled to work; in 
other cases they would notlabour. The 
Government were powerless in the mat- 
ter. They attempted to compel them to 
work, and failed; they endeavoured to 
institute task-work, and were unable to 
do so; their efforts only resulted in 
adding riot and disorder to the other 
evils from which Ireland was suffering. 
The State was expected to do everything 
for that country ; to undertake the func- 
tions and business of the whole popula- 
tion—of all the individuals composing 
the various degrees and ranks engaged 
in any kind of business and trade. The 
result was inevitable. It was chaos and 
confusion. The worst of it was that the 
soil of the country remained untilled. 
The same thing will happen again now. 
Ireland has enjoyed an exceptionally 
fine winter, spring operations are about 
to commence, and if the labour: of the 
country is taken away from its legiti- 
mate employment in the cultivation of 
the soil much damage will be done to 
the country, and a heavy responsibility 
will be upon the shoulders of the Go- 
vernment. Relief works will produce 
jobbery, and be abused. I have heard 
of several instances already in which 
it has been abused. I know of a case 
in Limerick, a few days ago, where a 
gang of 50 men supposed to be reduced 
to the extremity of destitution were em- 
ployed by the Corporation at 12s. per 
week. They all struck work for 14s. 6d. 
per week and half-holiday on Saturdays, 
which does not look as if they were 
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starving, or anything approaching to 
starvation, and I have no doubt that 
many other such cases have occurred. 
But because such scandalous cases do 
occur, we must be all the more careful 
not to shut our eyes to the amount of 
distress that really exists. What is to 
be done to relieveit? The answer is 
verysimple. The experience of the past 
teaches what is to be done. Whenever 
the people are starving, you must supply 
them with food—food so prepared that 
it cannot be used in any way except 
as food for the immediate sustenance of 
the recipients or their families. If a 
man is starving, the State must interfere 
and prevent him from starving by giving 
him food to eat. There is nothing de- 
moralizing in a man receiving charity in 
such a way. It is not nearly, at all 
events, so demoralizing as giving a man 
labour which he pretends to do, but does 
not do, upon works which he knows to 
be unnecessary, teaching him thereby to 
defraud the State. The plan of relief 
works was, as I have said, tried in the 
Famine time, and it most lamentably 
failed. The other system of giving food 
was resorted to, and was entirely success- 
ful. The pamphlet, by Sir Charles Tre- 
velyan, has already been quoted two or 
three times this evening; but I cannot 
refrain from quoting another passage in 
it. Sir Charles Trevelyan, speaking of 
what is commonly called the ‘‘ Soup 
Kitchen Act,” says— 

“ This was the second occasion on which up- 
wards of 3,000,000 of people had been fed out 
of the hands of the magistrates; but this time it 
was effectual. The relief works had been 
crowded with persons who had other means of 
subsistence, to the exclusion of the really desti- 
tute; but aration of cooked food proved less 
attractive than full money wages, and room was 
thus made for the helpless portion of the com- 
munity. The famine was stayed. This enter- 
prize was, in truth, the grandest attempt ever 
made to grapple with famine over a whole 
country.” 


If the land requires improvement, by 
all means give loans on easy terms to 
enable the owner to improve it. If the 
people are starving, by all means let the 
State supply them with food to prevent 
their starving. But do not attempt to 
mix the two systems. It has been tried 
and found to fail. I hope that Her 
Majesty’s Government will think se- 
riously on the matter before, to the 
many evils existing in Ireland, they add 
yet another, for the system of special 
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baronial presentment sessions cannot 
fail to produce evil in the country. 

Toe Dvuxe or RICHMOND ann 
GORDON : To listen to the various 
speeches that have been made on this 
most interesting and important subject 
which we have had before us, one would 
have imagined that the one or principal 
mode of dealing with the distress and 
famine in Ireland which we have 
adopted was a return to that system 
of public works which prevailed at 
the time of the last Famine in 1846 
and 1847. Quotations. have been 
made from pamphlets written by Sir 
Charles Trevelyan, pointing out the very 
grievous way in which that system at 
the time failed, and how unwise it would 
be to revert to it. The line which Her 
Majesty’s Government have taken in the 
matter under consideration is as dif- 
ferent from the course pursued in 1847 
as one system could well be from an- 
other. During the debate of four nights 
in the other House, Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, instead of being blamed for 
bringing forward such a proposal as that 
condemned by those of your Lordships 
who have spoken, have been told thatthey 
have been at fault in not carrying it out 
to a greater extent. The noble Lord 
opposite (Lord Emly) lives in Ireland ; 
but there are Members in the other 
House of Parliament who have quite as 
much right and knowledge on the sub- 
ject as the noble Lord himself. In his 
Question the noble Lord puts forward 
two points to which I take the liberty of 
demurring altogether. In the first 
place, he assumes that we are going to 
do that which we are not going to do; 
and, secondly, he assumes that we are 
not going to do what we are going to 
do. The Question is somewhat a long 
one, and I confess—we all confess— 
with all respect to the noble Lord, that 
in going over it a first time it did not 
seem to bequite clear. The noble Lord 
says that— 

‘‘ Having reference to the failure of the La- 
bour Rate Act in 1847 to relieve distress and 
its mischievous and demoralizing effects, while 
the system of food distribution substituted for 
it was completely successful, the Government 
propose on their own authority to re-introduce 
into Ireland a system, which on account of its 
admitted failure was abandoned, without wait- 
ing for the sanction of Parliament.” 


I demur to the statement that we are 
really introducing a system into the 
country which has been proved to be a 
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failure by all people. That is exactly 
what we are not doing; and the former 
part of the noble Lord’s Question would 
imply that we have done nothing, and 
taken no steps whatever with the view 
of meeting the distress. 

Lorp EMLY: No, no. 

Tue Dvuxe or RICHMOND anv 
GORDON: I have quoted the noble 
Lord’s Question, and I venture to say 
that the construction to be put upon 
it as a whole, is, on the one hand, 
we are not going to give food to the 
people, but that we are going to re- 
introduce a system which would make 
them paupers. I am sorry not to be 
able to read the noble Lord’s Question 
with the same eyes he seems to read it 
himself; but the noble Earl who spoke 
last (the Earl of Dunraven) says he 
hopes Her Majesty’s Government will 
abandon the system which they have 
introduced to meet the distress; but it 
is not a system, and what we are pro- 
posing to do by the measure to which 
the noble Earl has taken exception is 
merely supplementary to other proposals 
which we are bringing forward for the 
purpose. What have we done? We 
are proposing to grant loans to the 
landlords, and to local authorities, and it 
is no fault of ours that a Bill has not 
been introduced to indemnify us from 
the effect of proposals we have made, 
and from the instructions which we 
have given to local authorities. We 
have stated that the Poor Law may be 
amended in order that poor people may 
receive out-door relief, which they could 
not receive under the old Poor Law. 
We have considered the point, and have 
decided that the poor are to be taken 
into workhouses, unless the workhouses 
are full. That is the proposal which 
we have made.- I will venture to call 
the noble Lord’s attention to a letter 
which has been issued, in which it is 
stated that it has been represented 
to the Lord Lieutenant that in some dis- 
tressed districts there is great want of 
employment for the labouring classes, 
owing to the inability of the landed pro- 
prietors to find employment, and in con- 
sequence extraordinary baronial pre- 
sentment sessions will be called into 
existence, after other means have failed. 
L4 laugh.| The noble Lord may 
augh; but that is the fact. There is 
reason to anticipate unusual pressure 
and unavoidable suffering, which the 
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ordinary working of the Poor Law will 
not be able to meet, and after all these 
things have been tried and it is found 
that there is great hardship, then mea- 
sures are to be called into operation to 
alleviate the suffering. The noble Lord 
behind me (Viscount Midleton), who 
took great exception to the conduct 
of Her Majesty’s Government, says he 
has every reason to believe that the 
measures which we have taken will be 
adequate to the occasion. I say if the 
measures which have been taken are 
adequate to prevent the people from 
starving, then there will be no necessity 
for putting any supplementary measures 
into force. On the former occasion 
public works were executed at the 
expense of the Government; now these 
works are to be executed in districts 
under the supervision of county sur- 
veyors. If it is advisable that the works 
should be executed by contract, then the 
contractor is bound by the terms set out 
in this Paper I hold in my hands to em- 
ploy the ‘people in the district. I can 
only repeat what I said before, that the 
measure which has been so much found 
fault with by the noble Lords opposite 
and by my noble Friend behind me is not 
the one measure we bring forward for 
the alleviation of suffering in Ireland; 
it is merely a supplementary measure, 
and we should think ourselves unworthy 
of the places we hold if we did not en- 
deavour, by the best measures we can 
adopt and by whatever supplementary 
means may seem necessary, to prevent 
suffering and stop that famine which at 
one time appeared likely to become pre- 
valent in the country. 

Viscount MONCK said, that he had 
a share in administering relief during the 
Famine of 1847, and what he then saw 
would never be effaced from his memory. 
His noble Friend (Lord Emly) had ap- 
proved of the measures of the Govern- 
ment ; but he (Viscount Monck) would 
be sorry to commit himself to approval 
of them until he had seen their effect. 
He could say that he did not approve of 
the system of relief which was resorted 
to in 1846 and 1847, and which so sig- 
nally failed. He did not understand 
what the noble Duke could mean by 
saying that this measure, which was to 
his mind simply a re-introduction of the 
Relief Works Act of 1847, was a mere 
supplementary. measure to be brought 
into use after all the other measures of 
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Government had failed, because he be- 
lieved that baronial sessions had been 
called into existence in many districts in 
which not an ounce of food had been 
distributed. He entirely concurred with 
his noble Friend who had spoken last 
but one, that the experience of 1846 and 
1847 proved that the most effective and 
least demoralizing scheme of relief which 
could be adopted was to give to the 
people directly that of which they most 
stood in need—food, fuel, and proper 
clothing. It was very difficult to resort 
to any measures which would not be 
more or less capable of abuse; but of 
all the systems which could be devised 
that which was calculated to do most in- 
jury to the people was, he believed, the 
supplementary proposal made by the 
Government. 

Toe Eart or KIMBERLEY hoped 
the Government would not resort to ex- 
traordinary means of relief in districts 
where the effect of the Poor Law had 
not been tried first, believing that if the 
existence of distress in certain districts 
of Ireland was made in any way a pre- 
text for special measures being intro- 
duced into districts where no extraordi- 
nary distress prevailed, serious injury 
would be done to the country, by de- 
moralizing the people. Where distress 
existed to a great extent the authorities 
should relax the Poor Law, as was done 
years ago in some parts of England, and 
he understood that the Government had 
allowed that to be done. With regard to 
what had been said about the Govern- 
ment extending the relief more widely 
than they had done, he trusted they 
would not depart from the attitude of 
firmness which they had taken up, and 
for which he gave them great credit, and 
would not, in their natural and just 
desire to relieve real distress, be carried 
away by popular feeling into the adop- 
tion of measures which, however benevo- 
lent or charitable they might appear in 
themselves at the time, might produce 
results which all would regret. As to 
baronial presentment sessions, he quite 
agreed with what had been said by his 
noble Friends, and he felt greatly afraid 
that if these public works were carried 
into effect by the several authorities bad 
results would follow. There were two 
safe modes of giving relief—one by car- 
rying food to the people, and the other 
by inducing persons to find employment, 
and thus to relieve those who were in 
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distress ; and he hoped that the Govern- 
ment, if they should think it nece 
that presentment sessions should be held, 
would still re-consider their decision. 
Lorp DENMAN said, that in 1836 
he had been in Ireland, and that 6d. 
a-day was the pay then of a labourer 
in the county of Cork. He had seen a 
model farm in which drainage had been 
carried on with great advantage. The 
surface turf, which prevented water 
from percolating, was made use of in- 
stead of tiles, and he hoped the drainage 
was still open. It had turned fields on 
the side of barren heath into productive 
land. He believed that Irishmen would 
much sooner receive pay for work at a 
low rate, as sug teil by Colonel King- 
Harman, than be fed in idleness; and 
if they could work only half a day at a 
time through weakness, that they would 
be satisfied with small wages. He was 
sure that such men as Colonel King- 
Harman and his friend Major Robert- 
son, Assistant Oommissioner in the 
Agricultural Commission, would pre- 
vent imposition ; and after alluding to 
the industry of such Irishmen as were 
sober, as described by the late Mr. 
Maguire in his work on the Irish in 
America, he added that he quite ap- 
proved of the precautionary measures 
taken by the Government, which he be- 
lieved would tend materially to lessen 
the distress and advance the prosperity 
of Ireland. 


RAILWAY CHARGES ABROAD. 
MOTION FOR A RETURN. 


Tue Eant or CORK anv ORRERY 
moved for— 

“A Return of the rate of charges authorized 
by law, and those actually levied by the dif- 
ferent railway companies, in the following 
countries: France, United States-of America, 
Russia, Italy, Germany, Austria, Holland, Bel- 
gium, Denmark, Spain, Portugal.’ 


Tue Eart or BEACONSFIELD: To 
give this Return at the present moment 
is impossible; but, if by a stretch of 
imagination I could assume its possi- 
bility, 1 am sure it would be quite use- 
less. The Return the noble Earl re- 
quires refers to the railway charges 
authorized and actually levied in foreign 
countries. Now, I will take one instance 
alone to show the difficulty, not to say 
the impossibility, of giving that Return. 
In the United States of America every 
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State has a railway law of its own, and 
it has unlimited discretion of altering its 
rates without any legislative alteration 
. on every route, and, indeed, on every 
article; and the consequence of that is 
that under certain circumstances of 
exigency—as in the recent extraor- 
dinary competition—the alterations are 
voluminous. It has been calculated 
that the United States alone, if this 
Return were made, would afford a small 
library. I cannot agree to the Motion. 
The fact is it would be fruitless, even 
if it were possible ; because before these 
Returns could be printed the charges 
would have been, in all probability, 
altered and even greatly changed. 
Under these circumstances, I trust the 
noble Earl will not press his Motion. 
Tue Eart or CORK anp ORRERY: 
After what the noble Earl has said, as 
my library is only a small one, I will 
not press the Motion. 


Motion (by leave of the House) with- 
drawn. 


House adjourned at Seven o’clock, 
till To-morrow, half past 
Ten o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Thursday, 12th February, 1880. 


MINUTES.]— Pousiic Bruis—Ordered—First 
Reading — Medical Appointments Qualifica- 
tions * [71]; Epping Forest Act (1878) (Con- 
tinuance) * [73]; Indian Salaries and Allow- 
ances * [72]. 

Second Reading—Relief of Distress (Ireland) [1]. 

Second Reading—Referred to Select Committee— 
Bankruptcy Law Amendment fa) Char- 
tered Banks Some [4]; Medical Act 
(1858) Amendment (No. 3) * [67]; Medical 
Act (1858) Amendment (No. 2) * [37]. 

Committee—Report—Artizans’ and Labourers’ 
Dwellings Improvement (Scotland) Act (1875) 
Amendment [6]. 


QUESTIONS. 
—o.0o-— 
MUNICIPAL CORPORATIONS, UNRE- 


FORMED—REPORT OF ROYAL COM- 
MISSION. 


Sm OHARLES W. DILKE asked 
the Secretary of State for the Home De- 
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partment, Whether he proposes to take 
action on the Report of the Municipal 
Corporations Commission ? 

rn. ASSHETON CROSS, in reply, 
said, that he had only had the Report in 
his hands a week before Parliament re- 
assembled; and, therefore, he had not had 
time to study it with the evidence. The 
Commission had bestowed pains upon 
this inquiry; and, no doubt, their more 
material recommendations would deserve 
considerable attention. 


PAROCHIAL CHARITIES—CITY OF LON. 
DON—REPORT OF ROYAL COMMIS- 
SION. 


Mr. W.H. JAMES asked the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, Why 
the Report of the Royal Commission on 
the Parochial Charities of the City of 
London has not been presented ; and, if 
he can state when it will be presented ? 

Mr. ASSHETON OROSS, in reply, 
said, that the reason why the Report re- 
ferred to had not been presented was 
because it had not yet been received. It 
was expected that the Report would be 
received by the Home Office at the end 
of the present month, shortly after which 
it would be laid upon the Table. 


CHARITY EXPENSES AND ACCOUNTS 
BILL. 


Mr. W. H.JAMESasked the Secretary 
tothe Treasury, Whetherthe Government 
intend to re-introduce the Charity Ex- 
penses and Accounts Bill of last Ses- 
sion; and, ifnot, what steps they intend 
to take to put into effect the assurance 
given last Session on the subject by the 
Government ? 

Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON, 
in reply, said, that it was not the inten- 
tion of the Government to re-introduce 
the Bill relating to Charity Expenses and 
Accounts, which he had laid upon the 
Table last Session, because the reception 
which that measure met with then was 
hardly encouraging. At present no de- 
cision had been come to with reference 
to any further steps being taken on the 
subject. 


THE TORRES STRAITS ISLANDS. 


Mr. A. M‘ARTHUR asked the Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies, Whether 
he will inform the House what islands 
Her Majesty’s Government have lately 





annexed in the Torres Straits, and what 
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stipulations have been made with the 
Daley of Queensland for the due pro- 
tection of the Native inhabitants; and, 
whether it is in contemplation to extend 
British jurisdiction to the neighbouring 
mainland of New Guinea ? 

Sm MICHAEL HIOKS-BEAOCH: 
Sir, the boundaries of Queensland have, 
since the year 1872, comprised all islands 
within 60 miles of the mainland of that 

art of Australia. In 1878 the Queens- 

and Government stated to Her Majesty’s 
Government that if they had j urisdiction 
over certain small islets and reefs in 
Torres Straits beyond their existing 
boundaries, but quite distinct from New 
Guinea, they could take any steps neces- 
sary for the protection of the Natives 
against pearl-shell seekers or other per- 
sons resorting there. This request was 
complied with. The islets are described 
in The Queensland Gasette of July 19, 
1879; and I believe that the necessary 
measures have been taken by the Queens- 
land Government. There isno intention 
whatever of extending British jurisdic- 
tion over the mainland of New Guinea. 


AFRICA (WEST COAST)—BOMBARD- 
MENT OF ONITSHA. 


Mr. RICHARD asked the Under Se- 
eretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether his attention has been called 
to a statement which appeared in the 
‘Daily News” of 16th January, to the 
effect that Oaptain Easton, one of Her 
Majesty’s Consuls, on returning from a 
visit to the Sultan of Nupé’s dominions 
on the river Niger, had found that the 
natives of Onitsha, 200 miles from the 
mouth of the river, had been giving 
considerable trouble to the Europeans, 
whereupon he obtained the services of 
Her Majesty’s ship ‘‘ Pioneer,’ and 
bombarded the town and destroyed it; 
and, whether he can inform the House 
if this statement be correct; and, if so, 
whether British Consuls have authority 
to use Her Majesty’s ships to bombard 
and destroy towns whenever the{inhabit- 
ants are charged with giving trouble to 
Europeans ? 

Mr. BOURKE: Sir, I have not seen 
the statement in Zhe Daily News; but we 
have official information with respect to 
the circumstances to which it alludes. 
The statement that the town of Onitsha, 
some 200 miles up the Niger river, has 
been bombarded by Her Majesty’s ship 
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Pioneer is correct, and the following are 
the circumstances in which the bombard- 
ment took place:—British traders have 
been for some time past established at 
Onitsha; but in consequence of the out- 
rages committed on their properties and 
persons by the Natives, for which no re- 
dress could be obtained from the Chiefs, 
the merchants determined to withdraw 
altogether from that station. When 
about to carry this determination into 
effect, the Chiefs and people refused to 
allow them to remove their goods, and 
plundered some of the stores. The 
traders thereupon appealed for protec- 
tion to Mr. Easton, the acting British 
Consul at Fernando Po, who happened 
to be on his way down the Niger, and 
who laid the matter before the senior 
naval officer on the station, and the 
Pioneer gunboat was sent up the Niger 
for the protection of British interests. 
On arriving at Onitsha steps were taken 
to remove the British property, which 
was estimated at over £20,000 in value ; 
but while arrangements were being made 
to embark the property, the sailors and 
others engaged in this work were attacked 
by the Natives, and in consequence of 
this unprovoked aggression the OCom- 

mander attacked and burnt the town. 

In answer to the last part of the Ques- 

tion, I have to say British Consuls are 

not authorized to bombard and destroy 

towns whenever the inhabitants are 

charged with giving trouble to Euro- 

peans; but there are exceptional occa- 

sions when it is the duty of Commanders 

of Her Majesty’s cruisers to act promptly 

upon their own judgment, and parti- 

cularly in those cases where British lives 

and property are at stake. In the pre- 

sent case, the conduct of the Consular and 

naval officers has been approved. 

Mr. RICHARD: Will there be any 

objection to produce the Papers relating 

to this transaction ? 

Mr. BOURKE: I do not suppose 

there will be; but I will give a formal 

answer to that Question, if the hon. 

Gentleman will ask me again on Monday. 


ARMY (INDIA)—KIRWEE PRIZE MONEY. 
Sir JOHN HAY asked the Under Se- 
cretary of State for India, If he will lay 
upon the Table Copies of all unpublished 
Correspondence on the subject of the 
Kirwee Booty, between officers interested 
in the Prize Grant and the India Depart- 
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ment, subsequent to the presentation of 
the last Return of Papers relating to this 
matter, viz. No. 213, of 1876; and, of 
the Short-hand Notes of the Proceedings 
in the Vice-OChancellor’s Court, including 
the Arguments of Counsel and Sir OC. 
Hall’s Judgment in the action ‘‘ Kinloch 
v. The Secretary of State in Council,” on 
the 4th November 1879? 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: Sir, on the 28th 
of January, Mr. Kinloch applied to Vice 
Chancellor Hall to direct that he should 
be furnished with the documents bearing 
on the case which might be in the pos- 
session of the Secretary of State; but 
the Vice Chancellor refused to make the 
order on the ground that an appeal was 
ee against his decision. But I 
should be glad to confer with my hon. 
and gallant Friend about these Papers. 
We have at the India Office a copy of 
the recent Judgment, but not the argu- 
ments of counsel; but I hardly think 
these Papers of sufficient general interest 
to be printed at the public expense. 


GREECE—BRIGANDAGE IN ACAR- 


NANIA. 


Mr. J. R. YORKE asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether his attention has been called 
to a “Notice to British Subjects” re- 
cently issued by Her Majesty’s Consul 
at Corfu, in the following terms :— 

“Notice to British Subjects.—The under- 
signed has just received from Her Majesty’s 
Consul for the Morea a despatch informing him 
‘ That the authorities in Acarnania consider it 
dangerous for sportsmen and others landing 
from yachts on that coast, as there are several 
brigand chiefs on the frontier who might form 
plans for their capture, especially if they remain 
many days on the same spot.’ Ali British sub- 
jects therefore leaving Corfu on shooting expe- 
ditions are hereby cautioned, as the Greek Go- 
vernment, after giving this notice, will not be 
answerable for any ransom that the brigands 
might exact.—Her wg ee Consulate, Corfu, 
11th November 1879. Signed, R. Reade, H.M.’s 
Consul;’’ 


and, whether the condition of Acarnania 
so described is exceptional, or may be 
taken as a fair specimen of the normal 
security for life and property which is 
enjoyed throughout the Hellenic King- 
dom ? 

Mr. BOURKE: Sir, it is true that a 
notice to that effect was issued in No- 
vember last by Her Majesty’s Consul at 
Corfu. Her Majesty’s Minister at Athens 
reported on the 27th of the same month 


Sir John Hay 
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that some cases of brigandage having 
occurred in Greece, a very stringent law 
for its repression, which had been en- 
acted in 1871 for a period of four years, 
and which had then proved effective, had 
been a seeond time put into force for a 
period of eight months. In respect to 
the effect of that law on the population, 
I am not in a position to say more at the 
present moment. 


TREATY OF WASHINGTON—CANADIAN 

AND NEWFOUNDLAND FISHERIES. 

Mr. GOURLEY asked Mr. Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, If the claim of the 
United States Government for 103,000 
dollars for damages alleged to have been 
done by Newfoundland fishermen in 
Fortune Bay to the Massachusetts fish- 
ing fleet has been amicably arranged; 
what measures are being adopted for the 
purpose of abrogating or amending 
Clause 33 of the Treaty of Washington 
relative to the Canadian and Newfound- 
land inshore fisheries; and, whether 
steps are being taken for the purpose of 
ascertaining if the Proviso of the Con- 
vention of 1818, which admits American 
fishermen to enter British North Ameri- 
can bays or harbours for the purpose of 
shelter, repairing damages, and pur- 
chase of wood and water, is intended 
to exclude them from going inshore to 
traffic, tranship, fish, purchase stores, 
mend nets, and hire seamen ? 

Mr. BOURKE: Sir, the claim of the 
United States Government for damages 
alleged to have been done by New- 
foundland fishermen in Fortune Bay is 
still under the consideration of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government. No measures are 
being adopted for the purpose of abro- 
gating or amending Clause 33 of the 
Treaty of Washington. The extent of 
the fishing privileges accorded to the 
United States on the shores of Canada 
and Newfoundland is laid down in the 
Convention of 1818, and in the Treaty 
of Washington of 1871. Her Majesty’s 
Government have not at present found 
it necessary to make any communication 
to the United States Government with 
the view of defining more precisely the 
exact interpretation of the language of 
those Treaties. 

Mr. GOURLEY said, that on an 
early day he would call attention to 
the Convention of 1818 between this 
country and the United States relative 
to fisheries. 
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BRAZIL—CLAIMS OF BRITISH 
SUBJECTS, 


Mr. ANDERSON asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
If the long pending claims of British 
subjects against Brazil, which on the 
98rd of June last he said were on the 
eve of satisfactory arrangement, are yet 
arranged ? 

Mr. BOURKE: Sir, last Session I 
said, in reply to the hon. Member, that 
the Commission to which these claims 
had been referred had made consider- 
able progress, and that there was some 
hope that in a short time a satisfactory 
arrangement might be arrived at. Some 
delay in the negotiations has been occa- 
sioned by a change of Government in 
Brazil; but the present Government 
appears to be really anxious to come to 
a satisfactory arrangement. They have 
been furnished with a Report of the 
exact state of the claims of each country, 
and have expressed their desire to have 
the matter settled as speedily as possible. 
Her Majesty’s Minister in Brazil trusts 
that before long he will be in a position 
to place before Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment the proposals of the Brazilian 
Government. 


SHORT SERVICE AND RECRUITING 
IN THE ARMY. 


Smrr HENRY HAVELOCK asked the 
Secretary of State for War, When the 
Report of the War Office Special Com- 
mittee upon Short Service and Recruit- 
ing, of which Lord Airey is Chairman, 
may be expected to be presented ; and, 
whether he will lay that Report upon 
the Table of the House in sufficient 
time to allow of its being fully con- 
sidered by Members before the discus- 
sion on the Army Estimates ? 

CotoneL STANLEY, in reply, said, 
the Report of the Committee, of which 
Lord Airey was Chairman, had not yet 
been received. The Committee were 
still considering their Report; and, al- 
though they had given the most as- 
siduous attention to it, it had not been 
yet sent in to the authorities. It was 
necessary to take a Vote of the num- 
ber of men before the Mutiny Bill 
was brought in, and he could not pro- 
mise to postpone the Estimates indefi- 
nitely. 


VOL. OCL. 
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CHINA—DOMESTIC SERVITUDE AT 
HONG KONG, 


Mr. ANDERSON asked the Secretary 
of State for the Colonies, If it be the fact 
that Sir John Smale, the Chief Justice 
of Hong Kong, has declared that a sys- 
tem of slavery has grown up there and 
has been tolerated under British rule, 
while contrary to British Law ; and what 
steps Government has taken, or proposes 
taking, to deal with the evil ? 

Sir MICHAEL HICKS -BEAOH: 
Sir, I learn from the Hong Kong Press 
that Sir John Smale has on two occasions 
made some remarks from the Bench on 
the existence and increase of a system of 
domestic servitude among the Chinese of 
Hong Kong which is contrary to the law 
of the Colony. I only learnt this from 
the newspapers, as the learned Chief 
Justice did not think it necessary to bring 
his remarks officially under my notice. 
He very properly stated his intention to 

unish severely any offences against the 
aw that might be brought before him. 
I am quite satisfied that Mr. Pope Hen- 
nessy, the Governor of Hong Kong, will 
take any steps that may be required on 
the part of the Colonial Government, and 
I do not see that any action on our part 
is necessary. But, of course, I shall 
readily consider any suggestions that 
may be made to me on the subject. 

Mr. ANDERSON asked if the Go- 
vernment would not communicate with 
the ate of Hong Kong on the sub- 
ject 

Str MICHAEL HICKS-BEAOCH: I 
am expecting a despatch on the sub- 
ject. 


POOR REMOVAL—LEGISLATION. 


Mr. SYNAN asked the President 
of the Local Government Board, Whe- 
ther he intends to bring in a Bill this 
Session to carry out the Report of the 
Poor Removal Committee of last Ses- 
sion ? 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH: Sir, a Bill 
is in preparation, and will certainly be 
introduced this Session, although I can- 
not name the day. It will deal—and, I 
hope, effectively deal—with the subject 
referred to—the Select Committee on 
Poor Remoyal in the last Session ; but 
I cannot say that it will deal with it 
exactly in the mode recommended in the 





Report of that Committee. 
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Treaty of Berlin— 


DISTRESS (IRELAND)—PRESENTMENT 
SESSIONS — LOANS FOR SANITARY 
WORKS. 


Coronen COLTHURST asked the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, Whether the 
same facilities will be given to Boards of 
Guardians in Ireland to obtain loans for 
other than sanitary works as were given 
to Boards of Guardians in Lancashire 
during the cotton famine ? 

Mr. J. LOWTHER: Sir, the facilities 
given to the Boards of Guardians in 
Lancashire at the time referred to, so far 
as I can gather from the clauses of the 
Act of Parliament, consisted of the power 
to borrow money for the purpose of mak- 
ing roads and footpaths, and widening, 
deepening, and straightening sewers or 
brooks; and also for the drainage of 
common land. The hon. and gallant 
Gentleman is aware that the Government 
have issued a Notice enabling present- 
ment sessions to be held for the purpose 
of carrying out works of that kind in Ire- 
land ; and, moreover, in addition to this, 
the Government has already offered 
liberal terms to Boards of Guardians 
enabling them to borrow for various 
purposes in their capacities as local 
sanitary authorities, and this at a lower 
rate of interest than is allowed in ordi- 
nary cases. 

Mr. SHAW asked whether the deep- 
ening of rivers was included in the 
works that might be done by order of 
the presentment sessions ? 

Mr. J. LOWTHER: There is no 
reference to the deepening of rivers in 
the Notice; but the Proviso states that 
the Lord Lieutenant, with the consent of 
the Treasury, may add works for special 
objects. 


FLOGGING IN THE ARMY. 


Mr. OTWAY asked the Secretary of 
State for War, Whether he proposes, 
either by provisions in the Army Disci- 
pline Bill, or by any other measure, to 
relieve British soldiers from punishment 
by flogging, and thus put Her Majesty’s 
Army in this matter in the same posi- 
tion as the armies of other civilised 
powers? 

Coronet STANLEY, in reply, said, it 
was proposed to bring in an Army Disci- 
pline and Regulation Act Continuance 
Bill, as was proposed last year. 
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LOCAL LOANS COMMITTEE. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN asked Mr, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, When 
he proposes to move for the Committee 
which he promised on the 11th August 
1879, 

“To consider the subject of local loans 
generally, and to go into other matters bearing 
upon the subject, such as the granting greater 
facilities to local authorities for obtaining 
loans?” 

Tae CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER, in reply, said, he intended to 
make the Motion shortly; but he had not 
been able to do it yet owing to the 
pressure of other Business. 


ARMY—SECONDED OFFICERS, 


GznEraL Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
asked the Financial Secretary to the War 
Department, If he will lay upon the Table 
a List of all the appointments, duties, and 
employments which govern the second- 
ing of officers under the Royal Warrant 
of February 1880, together with a nu- 
merical Return of the officers seconded 
for their several appointments, showing 
the ranks and corps? 

Coronet LOYD LINDSAY: Every 
regimental officer is seconded, if he be 
not altogether removed from the regi- 
mental roll, on appointment to any extra 
regimental position as soon as he has 
held such position for three months. 


TREATY OF BERLIN—ARTICLE 23— 
EUROPEAN TURKEY. 


Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, For what Provinces of European 
Turkey Commissioners are appointed to 
give effect to the provisions of the 23rd 
Article of the Treaty of Berlin; and, if 
he can state how those Commissions are 
composed ? 

rn. BOURKE: Sir, we have received 
Reports of such Commissions having 
been formed in the vilayets of Adriano- 
ple, Salonica, and Janina. In the vila- 
yet of Adrianople the Commission is 
thus comprised — President, the Go- 
vernor General; 12 representative mem- 
bers, of whom four are Greeks, three 
Mussulmans, two Armenians, one Bul- 
garian, one Jew; 11 ex-officio members, 
of whom nine are Mussulmans and two 
non-Mussulmans. This Commission has 
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completed its examination and sent up 
its Report to Constantinople. The Oom- 
mission for the vilayet of Salonica, as 
finally constituted, contains 10 Mussul- 
mans, eight Christians, and two Jews. 
Of these 20 members, 17 are natives of 
Macedonia and three of Asia Minor. 
Of the proceedings in the vilayet of 
Janina we only know that the Vali has 
constituted a Commission. It consists 
of 20 Mussulmans and six or seven 
Greeks, and it is now examining the 
Organic Law proposed to be applied to 
the Province. 


SOUTH AFRICA—THE PAPERS. 


Mr. COURTNEY asked the Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies, When the 
Papers relating to South Africa, pro- 
mised in Her Majesty’s Most Gracious 
Speech, will be laid upon the Table of 
the House, and whether they will ex- 
tend to cover the period of the arrests 
of Messrs. Kruger, Pretorius, and Bok ; 
and, whether he can inform the House 
of the number of the forces of all arms 
now in the Transvaal, and will make a 
Return of the revenue and expenditure 
of the Government in the Transvaal 
from its annexation; also of the exist- 
ing liabilities of the Government, show- 
ing how the deficiency of revenue to 
meet the expenditure has so far been 
supplied ? 

Srk MIOHAEL HICKS - BEACH: 
Sir, I hope to place upon the Table to- 
morrow Papers relating to South African 
affairs up to the end of 1879, and that 
they will be in the hands of hon. Mem- 
bers by Wednesdaynext. Further Papers 
up to the date of the meeting of Parlia- 
ment will be published about a week 
later, and among them will be found a 
despatch received last week announcing 
the arrest of Messrs. Pretorius and Bok. 
Ihave not heard that Mr. Kriiger has 
been arrested. I believe that there are 
at present about 3,900 troops of all arms 
in the Transvaal ; but, of course, it must 
not be implied from this that this force 
will be permanently retained there. I 
have not, at the present moment, any 
statement of the revenue and expendi- 
ture of the Transvaal Government up 
to a later date than the 3lst of March, 
1879; but I am anxious to give the 
House the fullest possible information 
upon the subject. The hon. Gentleman 
will remember that a great deal of in- 
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formation, up to a certain date, was sup- 
plied in the Report of Mr. Sergeaunt, 
which has already been published. I 
am informed, by telegram, that there 
are financial statements on their way to 
this country ; and I hope, in a very short 
time, to give the House such informa- 
tion as will enable them to form an 
opinion both of the past and of the pre- 
sent condition as well as the future pro- 
spects of the Province with regard to 
finance. Perhaps I may say that the 
deficiency of revenue, which, of course, 
includes the interest on the heavy debt 
inherited from the late Government, has 
been supplied by the grant made by 
Parliament nearly three years ago, and 
by an overdraft on a local bank on the 
terms described in Mr. Sergeaunt’s Re- 
port. 


BOARD OF WORKS (IRELAND)—OON- 
SOLIDATION ACTS. 


Mr. P. MARTIN asked the Secretary 
to the Treasury, If it is not the fact that 
there are at present some three hundred 
Acts on the Statute Book which relate 
to the duties assigned to the Board of 
Works in Ireland; whether it has been 
represented to the Treasury by the De- 
partmental Committee appointed in 1877 
that it was necessary for the due and 
prompt discharge of the statutory duties 
of the Board in respect to loans that the 
work of the consolidation and amend- 
ment of these statutes should be at once 
taken in hand; if so, what steps have 
been taken in respect to this and the 
other recommendations made by the 
Committee in June 1878 with regard to 
the reconstruction and reorganization of 
the Board of Works; and, if it is the in- 
tention of the Government, and, if so, 
when, to submit any Bill or Bills to the 
House to give effect to the recommenda- 
tions, or any or which of them so made 
by the Committee ? 

Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON : 
Sir, the Committee of Inquiry of 1877-8 
reckoned the number of Acts relating to 
the Irish Board of Works at 300, and 
recommended that they should be con- 
solidated. In accordance with this re- 
commendation, the Treasury have em- 

loyed Mr. Brougham Leech, of the Irish 
Bar, to prepare a scheme of consolida- 
tion, and he has now been engaged 
for more than a year on the task. A 
Bill has been prepared, and will shortly 
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be introduced, for re-constructing the 
Board of Works and re-distributing its 
duties. 


DISTRESS (TRELAND)—LONGFORD 
UNION. 


Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY asked the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, Whether he 
can state the nature and source of the 
information on which the Irish Local 
Government Board acted when they de- 
clined to put Longford Union in the list 
of Scheduled Unions; and, whether 
there is any objection to produce the 
Report or Reports which affirmed that 
there was no exceptional distress in 
Longford Union ? 

Mr. J. LOWTHER, in reply, said, 
that when an application was made by 
the Board of Guardians to have a Union 
included in the list of Scheduled Unions, 
it was referred by the Local Government 
Board to the Inspector of the district for 
his Report. On receiving that Report, 
the Local Government Board made a 
communication to the Irish Government, 
which then decided whether or not the 
Union should be added to the list of 
Scheduled Unions. In the case of the 
Longford Union, on the first application 
some time ago, the Report of the In- 
spector and the recommendation of the 
Local Government Board were unfavour- 
able to its addition to the Schedule. The 
fact, however, of a Union having been in 
a position at one time which did not jus- 
tify its being added to the Schedule was 
no reason why, later on, when circum- 
stances rendered it desirable, it should 
not beso added. In regard to Long- 
ford Union, on the receipt of another 
application, the Inspector reported that 
the Union might with advantage be in- 
cluded in the Schedule, and it was now 
included accordingly. The Inspector’s 
Reports were in many cases of a highly 
confidential nature, and it would be in- 
expedient to produce them. 


WATER SUPPLY OF LONDON—LEGIS.- 
LATION. 


Mr. FAWOETT asked the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, If 
he can inform the House when the Bill 
relating to the Water Supply of London 
will be introduced ? 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH : On behalf 
of my right hon. Friend (Mr. Assheton 
Cross), I beg to state that the Bill in 
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question is in a forward state of prepa- 
ration; but I am not at this moment in 
a position to say on what day it will be 
introduced. 


PERSIA AND HERAT. 

Mr. W. HOLMS wished to ask the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer a Question 
of which he had given him private 
Notice—namely, Whether there is any 
truth in the statement which appears in 
The Daily News of this morning that a 
Treaty has been signed, or is in course 
of negotiation, between England and 
Persia by which, among other stipula- 
tions, the latter Power is released from 
the obligation not to occupy Herat? 

Taz CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, no such Treaty has been 
signed. I can only repeat the statement 
which I made the other day in answer 
to the Question put by the noble Lord 
(the Marquess of Hartington), that it is 
impossible for me to make any further 
statement on the subject at this moment. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—mjuann — 


THE ADDRESS IN ANSWER TO THE 
QUEEN’S SPEECH. 


Order for Further Proceeding on Re- 
port of Address [11th February | read. 


Further Proceeding on the said Re- 
port resumed. 


RELIEF OF DISTRESS (IRELAND.) 


Mr. O’DONNELL said, in his reply 
to the charges brought against the Home 
Rule Party, he had found himself much 
embarrassed by the fact that certain Minis- 
terial journals had devoted long articles 
to misrepresentations of his observations, 
while they had suppressed the report of 
those observations. Those journals had 
not only represented his proceedings 
as mere obstruction, but had also re- 

resented the proceedings of Home 

ule Members in the discharge of their 
duty to their constituents as disgraceful 
proceedings, for the purpose of obstruc- 
tion alone—and he begged most respect- 
fully to protest against the exceptional 
privileges of the Gallery of that House, 
which put thousands in the pockets of 
those journals, being used to falsify the 
reports of that House. The Home Se- 
cretary had stated that the reason why 
the Government refused to give a single 
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e middle of November 
was because they were afraid that it 
would lead the Irish people to expect 
relief, and that the poor peasants would, 
in consequence, consume more rapidly 
their miserable stock of food. He 
(Mr. O’Donnell) did not think a state- 
ment more unconsciously brutal could 
be uttered; and he quite agreed with 
the most Rev. Dr. M‘Oormack that the 
authors of any disturbance which might 
ensue were the Government of the day, 
who, charged with the duty of providing 
for the people, persisted in an attitude 
of silence and did not utter a single word 
of encouragement to a starving people. 
During that time the people were left to 
themselves, and then the hon. Member 
for Meath (Mr. Parnell) took the mea- 
sures he did for the preservation of life 
and property in Ireland—for hecontended 
that, looking to the experience of the 
scenes of bloodshed and disturbance 
which took place under a similar atti- 
tude of the Government in previous 
times, he could not but think that it was 
the manner in which the hon. Member for 
Meath taught the people to meet peace- 
fully, and by constitutional organizations 
to bring their wretched condition to the 
notice of the public—it was to that 
action and that policy alone that the 
country had to be thankful for the total 
absence of crime which marked the 
whole period of agitation conducted by 
the hon. Member for Meath. He ob- 
served also with regret that the Govern- 
ment officials deserted their benches 
during the explanations of Irish Mem- 
bers, just as the Government organs 
suppressed the reports of their = as 
With regard to the condition of Cararoe, 
they had the authority of the Catholic 
priests of the district to prove that the 
population of that place were steeped 
in the utmost distress and destitute of 
both food and clothing. With one 
honourable exception the landlords were 
determined to evict, and it was in the 
midst of the sore need of this wretched 
population that a body of armed con- 
stabulary were sent to accompany the 
process-servers in order to eject 150 
families from their miserable huts 
on the roadside. All the arms the 
poor creatures possessed were the arms 
of women and children, and the way in 
which they used them was to get in the 


people down to t 
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knees, and tearing their own hair in 
their desperation. Those women and 
children were repulsed with the utmost 
brutality by the armed constabulary— 
not with the gentle hand which would 
be used by the London constable, but 
by striking the women with the butts of 
their heavy rifles and prodding them 
with the bayonets—-a scene which 
would disgrace the reign of a Turkish 
Pasha in Bulgaria. Those scenes 
were the result of the policy of the 
Government, and not the result of 
the agitation of the hon. Member for 
Meath. He saw with regret that the 
hon. and learned Member for the Uni- 
versity of Dublin (Mr. Plunket), who 
was very bold in his assertions, had not 
courage to stop and see them challenged. 
The statements of the hon. and learned 
Member for the University of Dublin 
had provoked a reply from the Presi- 
dent of the Balla Branch of the Na- 
tional Land League in respect to the 
number of evictions which took place on 
the estate of Sir Robert Blosse, the 
number given being considerably more 
than was stated to be the case, and all 
the other allegations referred to in re- 
spect to Sir Robert Blosse were similarly 
contradicted. But what was a still more 
serious matter on the part of the hon. 
and learned Member for the Dublin 
University (Mr. Plunket) was his attack 
on the hon. Member for Meath (Mr. 
Parnell), whom he accused of having 
openly rejoiced over the misery of the 
people, because that misery would tend 
to advance the land movement. In the 
whole history of political animosity and 
rancour, was there ever such a charge 
brought by one mar against another! 
It was as false as it was atrocious. 
The hon. Member for Meath was doing 
a good work thousands of miles away 
and could not defend himself; but his 
Colleagues, from their seats in that 
House, would, and that victoriously and 
easily. Before he went to America the 
hon. Member for Meath told the people 
of Ireland, in the darkest hour of their 
misery, not to despair, and that from 
the justice of their cause it must provoke 
the attention of the Legislature. The 
hon. Member for Meath had endeavoured 
to console the people by reminding them 
that the very extremity of their suffering 
must soon provoke a reform of their 
miserable condition ; and this, forsooth, 
was the pretext for the abominable accu- 
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sation of the hon. and learned Member 
for Dublin University ; this was the 
paltry and odious foundation for im- 
puting to an illustrious patriot the vilest 
motives which could actuate the basest of 
demagogues. The hon. Member for Dun- 
gannon (Mr. Dickson) had similarly re- 
minded the tenantry of Antrim that the 
evident breakdown of the land system 
must provoke reform. Nay, the great 
Tribune of the English people, the right 
hon. Member for Birmingham (Mr. John 
Bright), had used similar language, 
and at the inauguration of the Cobden 
Memorial, a couple of years ago, had 
stated how, in the struggle for the repeal 
of the Corn Laws, the time came when 
the artificial dearness of the people’s 
food at length produced its predicted re- 
sults, that they had warred against the 
famine, and that now the famine had 
declared itself upon their side. The 
hon. Member for Meath went to Ame- 
rica to obtain aid at the solicitations 
of the tenant farmers in Ireland, as a 
delegate of the National Land League 
in Ireland and of the Tenants’ Defence 
Association. His was no private mission 
of personal ambition or personal agita- 
tion. He was the authorized ambassador 
of the tenant organizations of Ireland, 
Whether the charge came from Ministe- 
rial politicians, or from certain quarters 
in Ireland, the pretence that the hon. 
Member for Meath’s visit to the United 
States was anything less than a public 
and national undertaking was utterly 
unfounded and misleading, and every 
attempt to weaken his authority or in- 
jure his influence in the American Re- 
public was directed not only against him 
individually, but against the Tenant 
Association and League of which he was 
the President at home and the repre- 
sentative beyond the Atlantic. He(Mr. 
O’Donnell) and his Colleagues were in 
favour of fixity of tenure, which 
would before long secure the pros- 
perity not only of the tenant but of 
the landlord; but they utterly denied 
that they were, in the reform of the 
Land Laws, seeking anything else but to 
benefit the numerous classes in Ireland. 
They said that in raising the status 
of the tenantry they were improv- 
ing the position of the landlord, and 
they were all in favour of the crea- 
tion of a peasant proprietary. Oriti- 
cisms might be directed against this 
or that proposal ; but it was utterly mon- 
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strous, on the ground of some difference of 
detail, to denounce the authors of schemes 
which had their parallels in so many of 
the Conservative States in Europe. In 
spite of the representations of Boards of 
Guardians and others, which placed 
beyond doubt that the Irish people were 
on the verge of starvation, the Govern. 
ment maintained a contemptuous silence; 
and then only the hon. Member for Meath 
told the people that if they were dealing 
with good landlords let them pay them 
to the best of their ability ; but if they 
were bad landlords, and they demanded 
all that the tenants got and afterwards 
served them with ejectment writs, he 
told them to resist such action as far as 
was advisable. It had been falsely re- 
presented in some of the Government 
organs that it was an anti-rent agitation. 
On the contrary, it was purely an excep- 
tional remedy, and they utterly repu- 
diated the idea of urging the abolition 
of rent. Let rent be paid to the ut- 
most, and with the utmost punctuality; 
but the duty a father owed to his 
famished children was far beyond that 
of a rent-contract. When the Govern- 
ment were appealed to in the matter they 
only answered in insulting mockery, 
and did not give one word of hope. 
At the Mansion House banquet Lord 
Beaconsfield, on the 9th of Novemberlast, 
denied that there was any serious dis- 
tress in Ireland, and made the question 
of Irish distress the subject of some of 
his most elegant badinage and jest. The 
noble Lord, the Head of the Govern- 
ment, agreeably chaffed the Irish people 
for the amusement of the assembled 
guests of the Lord Mayor of London. 
The Irish were his “ brilliant brethren,” 
whose only misfortune was that they 
were not “ logical’’ as well as brilliant. 
While Lord Beaconsfield was expending 
his after-dinner gibes at the Mansion 
House feast, his ‘brilliant brethren” 
were starving around fireless hearths in 
a hundred mountain valleys, were wast- 
ing in the slow agonies of hunger, while 
the head of the Government was making 
a mock of their misery amid the loaded 
dishes and flowing wines of the banquet 
at Guildhall. That was how the Go- 
vernment understood their duties to Ire- 
land. The joyous speech of the Premier 
took place on the 9th of November. 
Within 10 days afterwards four of the 
most prominent friends of the people 
were arrested under a warrant from 
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Dublin Castle; and still the Government 
had not expended a single sixpence in 
relief. This was their policy, a policy 
of neglect and insult; of outrage and 
provocation. They seemed to have cal- 
culated on driving the people to despair ; 
and but for the calm counsels of the hon. 
Member for Meath, who used the autho- 
rity which he held from the affection and 
confidence of the people in order to lead 
them safely through the provocations of 
the Government, who knew but that the 
calculations of the Government might 
have succeeded? He (Mr. O’Donnell) 
had now abundantly proved the cha- 
racter of the Government policy towards 
the distress in Ireland. He would next 
meet the misrepresentations of the Minis- 
terial orators on the subject of Irish 
self-government. The claim for Home 
Rule in Ireland was perfectly constitu- 
tional, and it was a deliberate slander 
to assert that it implied the disinte- 
gration of the Empire. On the con- 
trary, it was the policy of the Ministry 
which was disintegrating the Empire, 
by setting nation against nation, and 
sacrificing the friendly co-operation 
of the British and Irish peoples to the 
detestable suggestions of a factious elec- 
tioneering. Home Rule meant national 
legislation for national concerns, and 
Imperial legislation for common Im- 
perial affairs. The men who pretended 
to misunderstand Home Rule had 
plenty of examples of the success of 
Home Rule systems before their eyes. 
He would not refer merely to the self- 
governing Colonies of Britain. What 
was the great German Empire but a 
complete example of a strictly Home 
Rule Constitution? Bavaria, Saxony, 
Baden, Wurtemberg, Prussia, all had 
their Home Rule Parliaments. Did 
that prevent the Imperial Parliament 
of Germany from being a true Imperial 
Parliament? If Lord Beaconsfield 
thought that Home Rule meant weak- 
ness and disintegration, let him venture 
to act on such a supposition in his deal- 
ings with Prince Bismarck. Jingo Im- 
perialism would, however, take good 
care to avoid such a test, and none 
knew better than the Tory Premier that 
it was German Home Rule which made 
German unity so formidable and so 
strong. In the vast Republic of the 


United States we had again a strictly 
Home Rule Constitution, whichconduced, 
as no other Constitution could, to the 
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power and majesty of that more than 
Imperial Commonwealth. Lord Beacons- 
field had a soul above national distinc- 
tions. This Imperial leveller had no 
ideal of Government beyond a servile 
horde of the subjects crouching beneath 
the irresponsible supremacy of the State. 
A Byzantine Cesarism or an Oriental 
Sultanate were the models of his predi- 
lections to which he appeared to be drawn 
by his very nature and genius. He had 
no sympathy with the ordered freedom 
of European civilization. No responsive 
chord within him answered tothe instinct 
of home and native land. The strong 
ties of birthplace and national tradition 
were undervalued and unexperienced. 
He apparently could not conceive that 
anything could be wanting in a State 
than somebody at the top who should 
rule and a multitude at the bottom who 
should be ruled. He (Mr. O’Donnell) 
found a great difficulty in taking ac- 
count of such ideas and such a system as 
seemed to be embodied in the political 
theories and practice of the present Chief 
of the Ministry. He could understand 
them at Constantinople or Begdad ; but 
how came they here? They would have 
nothing foreign or unnatural among 
Turks or Moors; but they were at once 
repulsive and ridiculous in the midst of 
the free traditions of the West. Ifsome 
cosmopolitan refugee, some flotsam and 
jetsam of historical revolutions, had been 
cast upon our shores, as he might have 
been cast upon the shores of Tunis or 
Tripoli ; if some being without a country 
or a home had become domiciled by some 
freak of fortune amongst us; if some 
creature of abject arts and tortuousability 
had flattered, and intrigued, and finessed 
his way to power among us, as some 
pipe-bearer or slipper-bearer might 
flatter, and intrigue, and finesse his way 
to the post of favourite or Vizier in some 
Eastern despotism—he could indeed 
comprehend, he could indeed frame to 
himself some explanation of the growth 
and propagation of servile and astound- 
ing ideas more fit for the Courts of a 
Bajazet or an Amurath than for the least 
free of Western Kingdoms. He could 
understand that such a stranger and 
interloper, however dexterous, would be 
unable to practise a liberty which neither 
he nor his had ever known by any natural 
title ; that, satisfied with the position 
which he had succeeded in acquiring, he 
would be unable even to conceive how 
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other men could be moved by a less 
ignoble ambition; and having himself 
arrived at the summit of the State with- 
out patriotism, consistency, ornationality, 
he would naturally despise as weakness 
and folly the influence of national and 
patriotic sentiments among the peoples 
whom he had so subtly secured the power 
to insult, to outrage, and to oppress. To 
be the master, no matter by what means, 
of a vast Empire ; to see his outlandish 
name accompanying or preceding that of 
the Sovereign in magniloquent decrees 
and Imperial proclamations; to set in 
motion, as from the operator’s chamber 
of a puppet-show, the cranks and wires 
which oad and directed the mechanical 
regularity of a blind and organized ma- 
jority, would, doubtless, to such as he 
(Mr. O’Donnell) had supposed, be the 
perfection of Constitutional order, as it 
would assuredly be the utmost grati- 
fication of personal inclinations. This 
transplanted Vizier would not be able 
always to contain the scorn which vulgar 
honesty and an unfelt patriotism excited 
in his fine Orientalism. On occasion 
even he would voluntarily confess, un- 
conscious of the degradation of the 
avowal, that the art of government was 
only one of the arts of self-advancement ; 
and he would rule and be proud to up- 
hold his rule by the same tricks of show 
and petty dealing by which at some 
former epoch of his vagrant family 
history his ancestors had passed off 
dubious silks of Egypt on the dames of 
Venice, or extolled to voluptuous Signori 
the fine points of contraband slave-girls 
from the Levant. Irishmen declined to 
be led away from their national tra- 
ditions. They declined to accept the 
cosmopolitan example of an Imperial 
Bohemian. They did not respect, far 
less could they follow, the policy of Lord 
Beaconsfield. That policy was not re- 
spected, however it might be utilized, in 
the ranks of the Conservative Party itself. 
Ask any Member of the Conservative 
Party, and he would say that Lord 
Beaconsfield was clever, was able to 
dish the Whigs, and always was ready 
with some sly move, and always able to 
out-mancuvre the other side. Lord 
Beaconsfield was a great electioneering 
agent—he was no Premier of England. 

is rule might yet last some time longer, 
and, a amend as a Member of an ad- 
vanced section of Irish politicians, he 


looked without the slightest dismay upon 
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the prospect of another seven years of 
Tory rule. Another such lease of power 
would consolidate the forces of the Irish 
popular Party, and it would make them 
certain of their triumph at some future 
day. The Members of the front Oppo- 
sition Bench were often found playing 
the game of the Government, as was 
shown by the goody-goody speeches of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Bradford (Mr. W. E. Forster), and 
others, who, upon the faith of the bigoted 
Tory writer who was the Dublin Corre- 
spondent of Zhe Times, had retailed to 
English constituencies during the Recess 
every infamous fable invented against 
the hon. Member for Meath. These silly 
Liberals had blindly done their best to 
discredit the Irish Party and the darling 
Leader of the Irish people; and now 
they were discovering, at Liverpool and 
elsewhere, that they had only been 
doing the work of the Tories. This 
great electioneering confederacy, at the 
head of which Lord Beaconsfield was, 
had not a single scruple in the attain- 
ment of its ends. He impeached them 
as a Government without political 
honour, reckless of the peace of the 
country, and prepared to stick to place 
by any means, however nefarious. They 
were the Party of public intoxication, 
the Party of bigotry and national dis- 
cord. There motto was “‘ Place! place! 
place!” That was their conscience. 
The true translation of Jmperium et 
libertas had not yet been given, just as 
the quotation itself was not to be found 
in any classical author. It meant ‘‘ Place 
by any means!”’ That was a free trans- 
lation; but he denied that the most 
learned pundit of the British Museum 
could find a truer translation of the 
principle which ruled the policy of the 
Government. In conclusion, the hon. 
Member moved the Amendment of which 
he had given Notice, declaring that every 
word which it contained was true. 

Mr. BIGGAR, inseconding the Amend- 
ment, said, he should not detain the 
House long, as he had a prior engage- 
ment toaddressthe Irish electors of a Me- 
tropolitan borough. He complained that 
the statements of Irish Members had 
been replied to by English Members who 
knew nothing of the facts, and who had, 
therefore, based unsound arguments on 
insecure foundations. The London 
morning papers had charged the Irish 
Members with obstruction; but those 
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Members had acted entirely within their 
province and in the discharge of their 
duty to the Irish people, who would 
have been very dissatisfied if their Mem- 
bers had not brought their grievances 
before the Houseof Commons. He said 
this, in order to show the difficult posi- 
tion in which the Irish Members were 
placed. He did not himself care for the 
English papers; but they were used for 
the very unfair purpose of setting a very 
stupid class of half-hearted and unprin- 
cipled section of the Liberal Party 
against the Irish Members. The Irish 
Members did not appeal at all to the 
public opinion of the English morning 
papers ; but they appealed to the public 
opinion of the Irish people, and they 
were thoroughly content if they satis- 
fied theirownconstituencies. He thought 
his hon. Friend the Member for Dungar- 
van (Mr. O’Donnell) had made out a 
wonderfully strong case. When the 
South Africa Bill was before the House 
the opposition to it was called obstruc- 
tion, and the House now saw what had 
been the result of the tyrannical manner 
in which the Bill was forced through. 
His hon. Friend was undoubtedly right 
in his references to the land agitation. 
The Irish Members had never charged 
all the Irish landlords with being bad 
landlords. The hon. and gallant Member 
for Sligo (Colonel King-Harman) had 
been pointed out as oneof the best of land- 
lords, and he (Mr. Biggar) would say that 
if all the landlords of Ireland were equal 
to the best there would be no land agi- 
tation. But many of the landlords were 
bad ones, and in some parts of Ireland 
the tenants were actually paying four 
times the amount of the valuation. The 
result was that, in bad times, the unfor- 
tunate tenants of bad landlords had no 
reserve, and must either pay his exorbi- 
tant rent or be turned out. If unable 
to pay his rent, a tenant had no claim 
for compensation under the Land Act. 
He had heard of a case in which a tenant 
had sunk £1,000 in improvements, and 
was now unable to pay his rent, and he 
was told that the landlord was going to 
turn the man out without any compensa- 
tion for his improvements. He (Mr. 
Biggar) contended that no landlord 
ought to have the power to turn a tenant 
out without compensation, and that the 
State should say that nothing more than 
a fair and reasonable rent should be 
paid, and that an attempt should be made 
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to establish what was called a peasant 
proprietary. That was the programme 
for which his hon. Friend the Member 
for Meath (Mr. Parnell) contended. It 
had never been pretended that the vested 
interests of the landlord should be 
taken away from him without full and 
fair compensation. The Government 
had prosecuted three or four friends of 
his for having recommended the clearing 
away of the landlords; but they advo- 
cated the clearing away of the landlords 
with compensation. That was no offence 
against morals, and it ought not to be 
one against law. The result of the pre- 
sent system was that the people were 
driven into the mountains, and that the 
good land was being used in the most 
wasteful manner for grazing. If it were 
used for the raising of crops, the pro- 
duction of the country would be in- 
creased, and all the interests of the 
country would be improved. But the 
rights of property were considered to be 
more valuable than the rights of the 
community. With regard to the distress, 
he believed that the average land of Ire- 
land was worth literally nothing last 
year. Hoe held that the landlord who 
asked a tenant to pay an unfair rent was 
more to blame than the unfortunate 
tenant who refused to pay it. 


Amendment proposed, 


At the end of the Address, to add the words 
“We humbly represent to Your Majesty that, 
while wasting the resources and straining the 
honour of the State in unjust aggressions abroad, 
the Ministry have endangered the peace and 
neglected the interests of the Country at home : 

“ That when the attention of Your Majesty’s 
advisers was called during last Parliament to 
the approaching distress in Ireland, they only 
replied with insulting mockery, and that when 
the distress deepened, and the inhabitants of 
the afflicted districts sought to move public 
opinion by peaceable meetings, the Government 
adopted an attitude of provocation, and answered 
the Petitions of the starving cultivators by ar« 
bitrary arrests and displays of military force : 

“‘ That the Ministry seek to stir up evil pas- 
sions and prejudices between the English and 
Irish peoples : 

“That they sedulously describe as seditious 
and disloyal the Constitutional endeavours of 
the Irish representatives to establish improved 
relations between Ireland and the other portions 
of Your Majesty’s Dominions and to bring 
about a better distribution of the legislative 
work which now overburthens the Imperial 
Parliament : 

‘‘ That when any English Party or English 
politicians seek to promote the removal of Irish 
grievances, they are denounced by the present 
Ministry to the prejudices of the unthinking 
and unreflecting as the bad patriots and enemies 
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of England, and that there can no longer be a 
doubt that this policy has been adopted for the 
purpose of obtaining a factious and calamitous 
success at the approaching General Elections : 
“And that, therefore, in face of such mis- 
conduct, we have no alternative but to beseech 
Your Majesty to dismiss from Your Councils 
Your present advisers, in order to prevent the 
further practice of abuses more dangerous than 
open treason to the State.”—(Mr. 0’ Donnell.) 


Mr. FINIGAN said, he should briefly 
go through the several points of the 
Amendment. He contended that Her 
Majesty’s Government had, as his hon. 
Friend alleged, disturbed the peace, not 
only of this country, but of Europe, by 
their foreign policy. By rejecting the 
Berlin Memorandum they had separated 
England from the Councils of the other 
European Powers, and had thus led to 
the Russo-Turkish War; and as long as 
they pursued their present policy of 
threatening Russia they would render it 
impossible for Russia to disarm. While 
Russia remained armed Germany would 
not disarm, and the armaments of Ger- 
many involved the armaments of France. 
Thus the Government prevented the dis- 
armament of the European Powers. He 
believed it was too late to convert the 
Government to a peace policy; but he 
hoped the Opposition would take warn- 
ing, and turn their attention to questions 
at home. The paragraph in the Amend- 
ment relative to the Irish distress was 
warranted by the facts. He complained 
that the Government, although very 
early warned last year by Irish Members 
of the calamity which then threatened 
the South and West of their country, had 
turned a deaf ear to all such appeals. 
They never did anything for Ireland 
until they were shamed into it by the 
public opinion, not only of this King- 
dom, but of Europe and the world. He 
doubted whether they would have moved 
to save the perishing peasantry unless 
they had been compelled by that very 
strong and just public opinion. From 
the speech of the Home Secretary, it 
would appear still to be the intention of 
the Government only to do so much for 
the starving people as would keep them 
from the grave, forgetting that the want 
of proper clothing and other comforts 
would engender disease among large 
numbers, while others would be obliged 
to fly to this country, where they would 
increase the competition in an already 
over-stocked labour market. Instead of 
having another exodus of the poor pea- 
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santry from Ireland, it was time that 
they had an exodus of landlords. It 
would be a good thing both for Ireland 
and for England if the House could 
frame and pass such a measure as would 
give an equitable compensation to the 
landlords, and the lands were handed 
over to the tillers of the soil for the crea- 
tion of a peasant be ae Instead 
of offering to Ireland some beneficial 
measure, Her Majesty’s Government, as 
the distress deepened and the people 
peaceably assembled to agitate their 
grievances, proceeded to put into force 
the old policy of police and bailiffs which 
it was hoped had long ago been aban- 
doned. At the meeting held in Dublin 
on the 24th of November, those called 
Irish agitators had used language such 
as was to be found in the writings of no 
less a political economist than Joha 
Stuart Mill, and yet they found the Go- 
vernment stepping in and menacing the 
right of public meeting and free speech 
by.a display of military force. He had 
been informed, though he was open to 
subsequent correction, that the officer in 
charge of the constabulary on that oc- 
casion had private orders to shoot the 
illustrious Member for Meath in case 
any disturbance arose. He had no doubt 
this might sound very pleasant to some 
Tory Gentlemen; but if this were the 
policy which Her Majesty’s Government 
approved, it was time to bid adieu to all 
hope of a pacific understanding between 
Ireland and England. He took it that 
on the part of men who professed anxiety 
that the Empire should be cemented by 
the ties of equality and justice such a 
policy met with their reprobation and 
condemnation. It was stated in the 3rd 
paragraph of the Amendment that the 
Ministry sought to stir up evil passions 
and prejudices between the English and 
Irish peoples, and having recently been 
in Liverpool he must say that the sup- 
porters of the Government used every 
ignoble and vile device which it was in 
the ingenuity of man to conceive to stir 
up ill-will and prejudice between the 
people of that town. Was it worthy of 
the Party who professed to govern the 
country in the interests of the Empire 
that they should renew that spirit which 
formerly reigned to the detriment of 
England and Ireland, and which every- 
body thought had been buried by the 
Catholic Emancipation Act? As an 
Irish Representative, it was immaterial 
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to him at what altar a man might kneel 
so long as he found him on the platform 
of common humanity. So long as he 
found a man endeavouring to do justice 
to Ireland without injustice to England, 
so long was he ready to grasp his hand 
and strike with him in a battle for their 
common humanity. He hoped the 
Liberal Party would expose the ignoble 
policy of the Government, and lay a 
nobler policy before the country. The 
Government stood condemned before the 
country for their foreign policy, and they 
stood condemned in the eyes of all think- 
ing men by their policy on the present 
question, by which they fostered bigotry 
and prejudice among the people and 
were really severing the links. which 
united the Irish people to the Constitu- 
tion in a spirit of loyalty. With respect 
to the last paragraph of the Amendment, 
he had no doubt that in a short time 
the present Advisers of Her Majesty 
would be dismissed ; and when the claims 
of Ireland were laid before 60 or 70 
English constituencies, he felt sure that 
neither the chicanery of the Tory Party 
nor the weakness of the Liberal Party 
would induce them to disregard those 
claims. 

Question put. 

The House divided :—Ayes 12; Noes 
128: Majority 116.—(Div. List, No. 4.) 

Address agreed to:—To be presented 
by Privy Councillors. 


SUPPLY. 

Resolved, That this House will, To- 
morrow, resolve itself into a Committee 
to consider of the Supply to be granted 
to Her Majesty. 


WAYS AND MEANS. 

Resolved, That this House will, To- 
morrow, resolve itself into a Committee 
to consider of the Ways and Means for 
raising the Supply to be granted to Her 
Majesty. 


RELIEF OF DISTRESS (IRELAND) BILL. 

(Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. James 
Lowther, Sir Henry Selwin-lbbetson, Mr. 
Attorney General for Ireland.) 

[pint 1.] SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 

‘‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.’’—( Ur. Chancellor of the Exchequer.) 
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Mr. SYNAN, in rising to move his 
Amendment, said, he was sorry to inter- 
pose himself between the House and 
the second reading of the Bill, and 
delay its progress for an hour or two, 
and it was probable that the motives of 
his Colleagues and himself would be 
misunderstood and misrepresented in 
that House and out of it, as their motives 
had been misrepresented by some of the 
public newspapers of the country as to 
the Amendment to the Address moved 
by the hon. Member for Cork (Mr. 
Shaw). He did not expect that their 
conduct and their actions, as the Irish 
independent Party in this House, would 
be ascribed by the public Press to any 
high motive of duty; but he had to ask 
the House not to be parties to such a 
misunderstanding. He hoped their 
arguments on this Bill and on the Reso- 
lution he had to propose would receive 
consideration from the Government. 
The Bill before the House dealing with 
Irish distress proposed as a measure for 
relief to lend out money to different 
parties as well as to different individuals, 
so as to give employment to the dis- 
tressed poor of Ireland. It proposed, 
in the first instance, to give those loans 
to Guardians of the poor for the purpose 
of relief, and it proposed to pay those 
loans by a mortgage on the rates; 
secondly, it proposed to give similar 
loans to the sanitary authorities for exe- 
cuting works ; but it proposed, thirdly, to 
give loans under peculiar circumstances 
to the landlords for the purpose of em- 
ploying the labourers on their estates to 
improve their property. To those provi- 
sions he had no personal objection. Then 
the baronial presentment sessions were 
also to execute works and to charge the 
rates with the re-payment of those loans. 
He was not so much in favour of the latter 
proposal as he was of the others. It 
was a proposal fraught with great 
danger. The experience of 36 years 
ago, which he was old enough to re- 
member, was not very encouraging as 
to the character of those works or as to 
the effect they would have. It would 
require great caution, and prudence, and 
limitation to make them useful, for they 
might throw away money in useless 
works as they did before. He must also 
qualify his approval of lending money 
to landlords, oun the money lent for 
them to improve their estates would 
probably, in some instances, be em- 
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ployed to raise their rents. The 
money should be lent also to the 
tenants for the improvement of their 
farms under the supervision of the Board 
of Works, and which improvement 
would do much to prevent future 
famines. His Amendment called the 
attention of the House to the 17th 
clause of the Bill, which said that all 
the loans to be given to the sanitary 
authorities were to be with the consent 
of the Irish Local Government Board. 
The landlords were to have the loans by 
the sanction of the Board of Works; 
and whereas the Commissioners of 
Works had advanced money to the land- 
owners, the 17th clause threw the whole 
cost of the relief on the Irish Church 
Fund, and thus relieved the English 
Treasury. The rate of interest under 
the Bill was to be 1 per cent, and the 
rate of borrowing money, under or- 
dinary circumstances, was from 4 to 
5} per cent. The only difference was 
the rate of interest; and instead of 
throwing that low interest on the Oon- 
solidated Fund, it threw it on to the 
Irish Church Fund. The possible loss 
would fall on the Irish Church Fund 
instead of on the Imperial Fund. There- 
fore, they thought that they were bound 
to bring this matter before the House. 
He should move— 

“That it is inexpedient that any portion of 
the property accruing to the Commissioners of 
the Church Temporalities Fund under ‘The 
Trish Church Act, 1869,’ shall be applied towards 
the relief of the distress in Ireland, and that 
the provisions of the Bill authorizing such ad- 
vances out of such property cannot be satisfac- 
tory, and this House is of opinion that all advances 
to be made for the purpose of relieving distress 
in Ireland shall be made from Imperial re. 
sources.”’ 


It could not be denied that, if there were 
no Irish Church Fund, the loans would 
have to come out of the Imperial Fund. 
Now, what was the Irish Church Surplus 
Fund; under what circumstances did it 
arise? Was it intended to be applied in 
loans to landlords, or to Boards of Guar- 
dians, or to the sanitary authorities? It 
was the surplus of a fund which was 
national, and which belonged to the 
poor. The tithes of the Church were 
the property of the people; and if the 
Church was disestablished and disen- 
dowed, the funds naturally reverted to the 
people, to whom they belonged, and to 
be employed for their purposes. Why, 
then, should this Fund be taken to save 
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the Imperial Exchequer and allow the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to patch 
up his Budget? This Bill violated the 
68th clause of the Irish Church Act. 
It was to relieve the National Treasury 
of this country in meeting the great 
calamity which had fallen on a portion 
of this great Empire, and which ought 
to be dealt with by the Imperial funds. 
He denied that the spirit of the Act had 
been violated in drawing upon the fund 
for Intermediate Education and to pro- 
vide pensions for teachers, because in 
these cases other funds were not appli- 
cable; and Parliament was not bound 
to draw upon the Imperial Exchequer 
for these purposes, which were of special 
interest to all Ireland. Although these 
two applications did not actually follow 
the words of the section, they were a cy 
pres and an equitable application of the 
Fund. There were national purposes for 
which it was desirable to retain the 
Church Fund. As the churches and re- 
sidences handed over to the Disestab- 
lished Church were valued at £3,000,000 
or £4,000,000, it was once proposed, and 
it might be again, to use the Fund in 
building residences and churches for the 
ministers and people of other denomina- 
tions. But there was another and more 
paramount application of the money, a 
purpose for which the Government ought 
to maintain the Fund. There were many 
who thought a great experiment should 
be tried in the way of attempting to 
establish a peasant proprietary. The 
objection urged against such a scheme 
was that the Government would not get 
their rent-charges. Let the experiment 
be made to see if peasant proprietors 
would pay the rent-charges, and if it 
was successful the Government would be 
able to carry it out on a larger scale. 
On the other hand, if the experiment 
he suggested should be tried, the Irish 
people would bear the loss for the sake 
of such an experiment. The Govern- 
ment, if they chose, could force them to 
pass the Bill in its present form; but he 
maintained that the Irish people would 
be unanimously in favour of the appli- 
cation of the Fund in the manner he 
he had referred to, and it should be 
adopted for the solving of the Irish 
Land Question. He thought if there 
was a statesman in this country who 
was thoroughly acquainted with the 
state of things in Ireland and of the 
opinions of the Irish people, he would 
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see the necessity of this sacred right 
being adopted for the purpose of settling 
the question. He was sorry to say that 
it had been looked upon by the Govern- 
ment as a delusion and a mockery, and 
that it was proposed in Ireland by agi- 
tators for their own purpose; but he 
was satisfied that the establishment of a 
peasant proprietary in Ireland would be 
a most conservative power, and would 
have the effect of doing away with many 
difficulties, and be the means of remov- 
ing the discord and the hostility to the 
Government which at present existed. 
Seventeen years ago a great calamity 
fell upon this country. They all, no 
doubt, remembered the Lancashire Cot- 
ton Famine in the year 1863, and ad- 
mired the way the people then bore the 
calamity. The Government, upon that 
occasion, brought in a Bill in order that 
an advance might be made out of the 
Public Treasury of the country to the 
extent of £1,200,000 to give loans to the 
local bodies, Boards of Guardians, and 
other representative bodies, for the pur- 
pose of forming a special fund, provid- 
ing that money should be supplied for 
useful works, and that the money should 
be paid back at £3 10s. per cent. The 
Bill provided 30 years for the re-pay- 
ment, with power to the Government to 
prolong the payment. The calamity in 
Ireland, however, was far greater than 
that of Lancashire, for the reason that 
it had fallen upon poor people who could 
not help themselves. In Lancashire the 
fainine fell upon a rich country, where 
there were plenty of wealthy men to 
come forward ; but in Ireland, unfor- 
tunately, they were driven to seek pub- 
lic charity from Europe and Australia 
and America. Considering the pauper- 
ized state of the country, he thought it 
would look well for the Treasury of 
England to advance a sum of money by 
way of loan, or otherwise, in order to re- 
lieve the terrible distress in Ireland. 
Were the present Government willing 
to let it go forth that, while they were 
ready to give millions to save Turkey, 
South Africa, and Afghanistan, they 
would refuse to give a shilling to Ireland, 
though it would save millions of starv- 
ing people? If the sentiment of the 
House was what it ought to be, the 
great object all hon. Members should 
have in view was contained in his 
Amendment, and its adoption would 
lead to the conciliation of Ireland. It 
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was in this spirit he proposed the Amend- 
ment, and in this spirit he hoped it 
would be received. Such a measure 
would act as a means of binding the 
two nations together ; and he hoped that 
if it were accepted it would have the 
effect of binding the hearts of the Irish 
people to the English people with 
‘hooks of steel.’”? In conclusion, he 
begged to move the Amendment of which 
he had given Notice. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “'That”’ to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
‘it is inexpedient that any portion of the pro- 
perty accruing to the Commissioners of Church 

emporalities under ‘The Irish Church Act, 
1869,’ shall be applied towards the temporary 
relief of distress in Ireland, and that the pro- 
visions of the Bill authorising such advances 
out of such property cannot be satisfactory ; 
and this House is of opinion that all advances 
to be made for the purpose of relieving distress 
in Ireland shall be made from Imperial re- 
sources,’’—(Mr. Synan,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Mr. O'SHAUGHNESSY remarked, 
that while the main question before them 
was the necessity of giving adequate re- 
lief, the source from which the money 
was to be taken was a very important 
consideration. So far as he understood, 
the proposal of the Government was 
that a sum of £500,000 should be ad- 
vanced for several purposes. Advances 
to landlords for purposes of improve- 
ment, advances to Boards of Guardians 
for sanitary purposes, advances to 
baronial sessions, the making and im- 
proving of roads, and, finally, what 
might turn out to be the largest and 
most important item of all—for the 
purposes of out-door relief. It was pro- 
posed that the greater proportion of this 
sum should be advanced at 1 per cent; 
and, so far as he understood, the portion 
to be advanced for purposes of out-door 
relief was to be at a larger rate of 
interest. The re-payment of the money 
was to be guaranteed by the various 
parties to whom it was advanced at cer- 
tain rates of interest; but, so far as he 
understood, where the rate of interest 
payable was less than 34 per cent, the 
difference was to be recouped from the 
Irish Church Fund. That would in- 
volve a charge on the Fund of some 
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£12,700 a-year, which would seriously 
retard the payment by the Commis- 
sioners of the Irish Church Temporalities 
of the debt which they owed to the Trea- 
sury, and would delay the time at which 
the Fund could really be turned to account 
and made available for such purposes as 
Parliament might think fit to apply it 
to. The security for the principal money 
advanced would be security on land and 
security on sanitary rates and poor rates. 
There was no fear whatever as to the 
payment of the principal fund to be ad- 
vanced; and in these circumstances, and 
1 per cent being perfectly secure, he 
should like to know whether it was un- 
fair on their part to ask that the dif- 
ference between 1 per cent and 3} per 
cent should be borne by the Imperial 
Treasury? Was it fair to throw a 
charge of £12,700 a-year on the Irish 
Church Fund? It might be said that 
this looked a very small sum to make 
any complaint about. It was certainly 
a small sum, coming from the Imperial 
Exchequer; but it represented a very 
large sum indeed, when thrown on the 
annual income which came into the 
hands of the Irish Church Temporalities 
Commission. The Irish Church Fund 
had been so completely excluded by the 
Act of 1869 from any operation of the 
kind, that the Government could not 
have sufficiently regarded it in making 
their present proposal. He did not 
think there was anything in connection 
with advances already made from the 
Fund which formed anything like a pre- 
cedent for, or analogy to, the attempt 
now made to make use of the Fund for 
the purpose of relief. Out-door relief 
to a deplorable extent would have to be 
met and dealt with during the next two 
or three months; but they had not yet 
an adequate idea of the amount of suf- 
fering which would have to be faced, or 
of the suddenness with which it might 
come. It was only by endeavouring to 
recall what occurred in 1847 that they 
could form an adequate idea of the 
suddenness with which relief might be 
rendered imperative and necessary. Was 
there an existing organization, or was 
there a prospect of being called into 
existence any organization which would 
cope with that distress in the various 
localities over the Island? Had prac- 
tical steps been taken, had adequate 
rovision been made, to guard against 
oss of life? He thought not. Taking 
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into consideration the bad seasons which 
Ireland had encountered, the absence of 
seed for next year, and the complete 
destitution which existed in many places, 
it was not too much to ask that there 
should be something in the shape of a 
grant to meet the expenditure for out- 
door relief. If it were necessary that 
out-door relief should be given in money, 
he should certainly make such a proposal 
with great diffidence. But if it were 
considered that it might be unsafe to 
give money for such relief on the broad 
lines which must be acted on in this case 
there was another way of giving it, and 
that was by the distribution of fuel and 
food. But they could not distribute 
food and fuel adequately and in time 
amongst the people unless they pre- 
pared an organization beforehand ; 
and, therefore, he hoped that in the 
course of the progress of the Bill 
such Amendments would be introduced 
as would tend to the formation of an 
organization for the distribution of food 
and fuel in every district which was 
likely to be the scene of distress and 
suffering. When such organizations 
were formed he believed they would be 
able to economize the money to be ex- 
pended, and considerably lessen the 
amount which it would be necessary or 
fair to accept as a grant from the Im- 
perial Treasury. There was one other 
point to which he might allude without 
saying one word against baronial ses- 
sions. He trusted that certain Unions 
and Boards of Guardians would have 
facilities for giving labour similar to 
those mse to be given to such ses- 
sions when it was necessary. There 
were many Unions not scheduled under 
the Act which were still in great dis- 
tress. Where organization was neces- 
sary, and where it did not exist, the 
people would fall a prey to famine 
during the coming months. Something 
must be done beyond the ordinary scope 
and operation of the Poor Law, otherwise 
misery would come upon men, women, 
and children with this additional horror 
—that whereas in other quarters it had 
given premonitory symptoms and gra- 
dually increased in force, in these 
parishes and localities it would not 
come with such symptoms, but sud- 
denly. Everything would be left to the 
ordinary remedy of the Poor Law, and 
in those districts famine would do its 
work. 
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Coronet COLTHURST thought that, 
in the present emergency, it would be at 
least necessary for the Local Govern- 
ment Board to issue a Circular calling 
upon Boards of Guardians to give out- 
door relief, and stating that the able- 
bodied had a right either to work or to 
such relief. This was done in Lanca- 
shire in 18638. Boards of Guardians, 
too, should have power to give relief in 
money as well as in fuel. He would 
leave it to their discretion ; but he would 
also authorize them to exact work. As 
to the mode of re-payment, the Bill pro- 
vided that the money was to be borrowed 
for 10 years at 34 per cent interest. 
That, after all, was only staving off the 
evil day, and the Boards of Guardians 
would have before them the prospect 
that the rates in 10 years would have to 
bear a burthen amounting to 73., 8¢., 
or 10s, extra in the pound. How wasa 
similar case met in Lancashire? The 
Boards were authorized that whenever 
the rates exceeded 5s. in the pound a 
rate in aid should be struck in the rest 
of the country not affected by the famine. 
In addition to that, power was given to 
Boards of Guardians in Lancashire to 
undertake works other than sanitary 
works, to deepen rivers, to improve 
ports, to widen roads, and so on—why 
should not similar power be given in 
Ireland? There would be another ad- 
vantage in thus using the Boards of 
Guardians, and that was that it would 
do away at once with the cumbrous and 
inadequate procedure of baronial ses- 
sions. He hoped the Government would 
favourably consider the suggestions he 
had indicated. Ifthey did so they might 
confidently answer the critics who feared, 
which he did not, that the presentment 
sessions would be extravagant, for then 
they would be for all practical purposes 
non-existent. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tut EXOHE- 
QUER said, there was a great deal of 
preetiond wisdom in what had been said 

y the hon. and gallant Gentleman who 
had just sat down. The Government 
derived great advantage from many of 
the observations which had been made 
in the course of the last few days by 
hon. Gentlemen who were acquainted 
with the real state of affairs in Ireland. 
The Government were anxious, as far 
as possible, to avail themselves of that 
experience ; and he hoped that in the 
discussions in Committee they wenld 
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have the advantage of it. With re 
to one or two of the questions raised by 
the hon, and gallant Member, he did 
not think that the cases of Lancashire 
and of Ireland were exactly parallel; 
in fact, there were several points of 
divergence, which made it impossible 
for the Government to follow the precise 
course that was taken in the case of Lan- 
eashire. In that case there was no public 
money voted, though a considerable ex- 
tension was given to the Poor Law 
system; but he agreed with the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman in what he said 
about special works. They should be 
very careful that there would be no in- 
discriminate or careless application of 
money which was intended to give em- 
ployment to the poor, and to keep the 
people from starvation ; and they should 
see that it would not be available pos- 
sibly—to use a common phrase—for 
jobbing. With the deepest attention 
and the most earnest application, the 
Government in 1846-7 fell into great 
errors, and undertook a task which 
was beyond the power of any Govern- 
ment properly to fulfil. They got into 
a position in which they had many hun- 
dreds of thousands of persons employed 
on public works which were of no use 
whatever ; the work was not performed 
with any energy or zeal, and kept people 
away from what was much more useful, 
It had been with reluctance and some 
apprehension that the Government had 
gone into the question of baronial ses- 
sions. They felt it was just one of those 
matters on which it was necessary to 
keep a vigilant eye. At the same time, 
they thought it better to err on the side 
of giving rather too much than too little ; 
and they believed on the whole that, 
subject to proper restrictions and con- 
trol, and to the inspection of the Go- 
vernment, the works of the kind baro- 
nial sessions were likely to present might 
be profitably undertaken. The works 
would be not only those mentioned in 
the Bill—namely, road making and im- 
proving; but would include operations 
such as the deepening of rivers, the con- 
struction of railways, and so forth. The 
hon. and gallant Member would see that 
the advantage of committing those works 
to the baronial sessions was that they 
could borrow money for such purposes 
as roads, and other works that the Lord 
Lieutenant, with the consent of the 
Treasury, might direct. He might men- 
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tion that he had that day authorized the 
Irish Government to undertake, besides 
roads, other works that might seem de- 
sirable; and he trusted that that course 
would meet the wishes of the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman. It might be neces- 
sary, perhaps, not only to authorize, 
but also to press the Boards of Guar- 
dians to use their powers. For some 
time past, it had been the desire of the 
Government, wherever the Boards wished 
to extend the assistance given, to offer 
them facilities for doing so; but, un- 
doubtedly, they might have to put some 
pressure on them to do their duty. Of 
course, the immediate responsibility 
rested with the Boards of Guardians. 
A system of poor relief was established 
in Ireland; and it was the duty of the 
Boards, if they found that the law did 
not permit them to do it, to come to the 
Government for additional assistance. 
Undoubtedly, the effect of their doing 
so would be to add to the charges of 
the Union; and it was just possible 
there might be cases in which the Guar- 
dians, having too, great a desire to spare 
the rates, might be too slack in coming 
forward for the relief of exceptional dis- 
tress. The Government had had that 
point before them, and they had desired 
the Local Government Board strongly 
to impress on Boards of Guardians the 
responsibility which was imposed upon 
them. In addition to the three Inspec- 
tors, of whose appointment notice had 
already been given, the Government 
had authorized, yesterday or to-day, the 
appointment of three additional Inspec- 
tors; and they had impressed on the 
Local Government Board the importance 
of causing those Inspectors to be as much 
as possible in their districts, in order to 
see what was really going on, and to 
report every case of distress or destitu- 
tion which seemed to call for remark, 
and to exercise their influence in in- 
ducing Boards of Guardians to do their 
duty. In two or three cases the Local 
Government Board had offered to Boards 
of Guardians advances by way of loan, 
to enable them to procure fuel for dis- 
tribution ; but those offers had been de- 
clined. Of course, the responsibility of 
declining those offers rested on the 
Boards of Guardians; but he thought 
some power should be vested in the 
Inspectors and the Local Government 
Board to compel action even if the 
Boards of Guardians were slow to pro- 
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ceed. All these points had been and 
were continually under the notice of 
Her Majesty’s Government, and they 
had been in constant communication 
with the Irish Government on the sub- 
ject. He could assure hon. Gentlemen 
that they would continue earnestly to 
press these matters. By the Amend- 
ment, a question was raised as to whe- 
ther any portion of the property accruing 
to the Commissioners of the Church 
Temporalities should be applied to 
the temporary relief of distress in 
Ireland; and; the House was invited 
to express an opinion that all ad- 
vances made for the — of re- 
lieving distress in Ireland should be 
made from Imperial resources. It was 
a very popular thing to say that all ad- 
vances should come out of the Imperial 
Exchequer ; but it must be borne in mind 
that, though there was very severe dis- 
tress in parts of Ireland, there was also 
a good deal of distress in England: The 
Exchequer was supplied by contributions 
from all parts of the United Kingdom ; 
and there might be, and, in fact, had 
been, a great many applications which 
the Government had felt it their duty 
to decline from distressed persons in 
England, and he thought from Scotland 
also, for assistance from the Exchequer. 
They had felt that it was impossible to 
attend to those applications with justice 
to the country at large. They desired 
to continue in a fair and liberal way the 
assistance by way of advances which 
was given to the improvement of land, 
and to various other purposes which 
were of national and general import- 
ance. They had established a system 
which had been carefully elaborated 
for making advances on terms which 
would involve no loss to the Exchequer, 
and which yet would be of advantage to 
the localities to which they were ad- 
vanced. They were always met, even 
by gentlemen whe in public mat- 
ters were of a very economical turn 
of mind, with great objections to the 
stinginess or illiberality of the terms on 
which these advances were offered, and 
it was with the greatest difficulty that 
the Government were able to maintain 
the system which they were satisfied 
was necessary for the protection of the 
interests of the general public. If they 
were, in the case of exceptional distress 
in a portion of the United Kingdom, to 
allow advances to be made on much 
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more liberal and lavish terms than they 
were in the habit of giving, the system 
would break down, and very great con- 
fusion would arise. They admitted, 
however, that in the present case it was 
desirable that advances should be made 
on much more liberal terms than usual, 
not for the purpose of promoting par- 
ticular works of improvement, but for 
actually giving employment to the 

eople and keeping them from starving. 

hese were advances much more in the 
nature of relief works than in the na- 
ture of improvement works. If they 
were to e the advances out of the 
general fund at the disposal of the 
Board of Works, they felt they would 
be introducing a precedent exceedingly 
embarrassing to them in all their future 
dealings. On the other hand, they had 
to bear in mind that there did exist in 
Ireland a fund of a peculiarly Irish 
character. It was a fund which be- 
longed to Ireland, and which it was the 
duty of Parliament to administer for 
the general benefit of Ireland. It ap- 
peared to the Government that the case 
which had now arisen was one which 
might be very fairly met by the Church 
Surplus Fund. They did not propose 
to exhaust any considerable portion of 
that Fund. They proposed to make, not 
grants, but advances out of it; and they 
understood that those advances would 
be repaid. That was the principle on 
which they went; and he assumed that 
the re-payments would, in due course, 
be made. It was true, as stated by the 
hon. and learned Member for Limerick 
(Mr. O’Shaughnessy), that there would 
be a sacrifice of a small portion of the 
Fund. That would be measured by the 
difference between the interest on the 
amount advanced and the amount they 
would receive in re-payment from those 
to whom the advances were made. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman had put 
the amount at £12,000. It might be 
that, or perhaps a little more; but he 
did not think the Fund could be con- 
sidered to be unfairly charged with an 
expenditure which was distinctly for the 
purpose of meeting an unavoidable and 
sudden calamity. The visitation which 
had fallen upon that part of the country 
was a visitation which distinctly needed, 
and ought to be met to some extent, 
by charitable efforts. It was impossible 
to lay down the doctrine that in cases of 
this kind the whole of the burden should 
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fall on the Imperial Exchequer, and 
that recourse should not be had to the 
aid of charity. He did not think that 
in the case of Lancashire, to which re- 
ference had been made, there were 
public contributions, but that the dis- 
tress was met chiefly by private subseri 
tions, and in part by advances from the 
oor rates on the neighbouring Unions. 
he present was one of those cases in 
which they might fairly take advantage 
of the charity of individuals, and fairly 
have recourse to a fund applicable to 
charitable uses. With regard to future 
measures which might be adopted in 
order to prevent the recurrence of such 
evils, that was a question which de- 
manded the most careful consideration 
on the part of Parliament. He quite 
agreed with those who said that the les- 
sons they had received now and in for- 
mer times ought to make Parliament 
exceedingly careful in considering what 
could be done to prevent the recurrence 
of evils of this kind. But at this mo- 
ment the Government were pressed to 
meet the danger and the misery which 
were actually upon us; and he thought 
they might fairly have recourse to @ 
fund which was of a peculiarly Irish 
character, and which was available for 
Irish purposes. But whatever view the 
House might take upon this subject, he 
hoped they would not delay the present 
stage of the Bill. The question of the 
application of the Church — might 
very properly and conveniently arise on 
the discussion of the clauses; but with 
regard to the progress of the Bill, he 
might remind the House that the Go- 
vernment were now acting outside the 
law on their own responsibility. Al- 
though they were not at all afraid to 
take that responsibility, still Parliament 
ought to take it upon itself, and had no 
right to leave the matter entirely on the 
shoulders of the Government. He 
hoped, therefore, that they would be 
favoured with the advice and supported 
by the authority of Parliament as soon 
as possible. ‘The House, he trusted, 
would agree to the second reading of 
the Bill; and, in that case, he should pro- 
pose to fix the Committee for the earliest 
possible day, in order that the discussion 
of the clauses might be proceeded with. 
Mr. MITCHELL HENRY did not 
think it was important whether that Bill 
were passed now or deferred for a 
month. He certainly should not do any- 
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thing to delay the second reading of 
the Bill; but he wished to remind 
the House that there was another Bill 
before them which was of the utmost 
importance, and with regard to which 
delay would be very serious. He referred 
to the measure for providing ‘seeds of 
various kinds for the people to sow their 
ground with during the present spring. 
If that Bill did not pass into law imme- 
diately, so that the seed could be distri- 
buted within the next five or six weeks, 
they would next year have another 
famine twice as bad as that which raged 
now. It therefore seemed to him that 
the Government was labouring at an 
oar in the boat which was of the least 
importance to help them over the surf 
with which they were surrounded. He 
did not object so much to resorting to 
the Irish Church Surplus as he objected 
to resorting to it for the purpose and in 
the manner mentioned in the Bill. If 
they were to take out of the Surplus a 
certain amount for the purpose of re- 
stocking the ground during the ap- 
proaching five or six weeks, he should 
consider that was a very fair way of dis- 
posing of it; but at present the Bill ap- 
peared to him to be framed under a 
complete misconception of the position. 
As a fact, the measures proposed in the 
Government Bill ought to have been in 
operation weeks and months ago. If 
that had been done, the people would 
not now have been pauperized and de- 
moralized by the lavish distribution of 
charity which, coming as it did now, 
had unfitted them for work or for 
any exertion in behalf of themselves. 
The Government should long ago have 
made arrangements through some of 
the large houses which dealt in seed for 
having a stock ready to distribute among 
the people at the present crisis. When 
the seed came to be distributed he hoped 
it would be bestowed as a free gift and 
not as a loan; otherwise, the result 
would be to plunge the people still fur- 
ther into debt. It was a pure chimera 
to suppose that the people would eat the 
seed potatoes they might receive. They 
re do nothing of the kind; they 
would regard the seed as a sacred pos- 
session, the purpose of which was to 
avert famine next year. At any rate, 
the Government might rest assured that 
in providing adequate seed for next year 
lay the only chance of averting another 
and more terrible calamity. 


Mr. Mitchell Henry 
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Tue O'DONOGHUE said, that he 
objected to the Bill tm toto, and for the 
reason that it proposed to place increased 
burdens upon the already over-taxed 
ratepayers in Ireland. The principle of 
the Government Bill was to make the 
Irish distress a local question. The 
principle of the Amendment of the 
hon. Member for Limerick (Mr. Synan) 
was to make it an Imperial question; 
and there could be no doubt as to the 
choice which the Representatives from 
Ireland should make between the two. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer, in 
his speech, had intimated that the local 
Boards of Guardians required pres- 
sure to induce them to act. No doubt 
they did, for the leading spirits of the 
Boards of Guardians in Ireland were 
the landlords, and they were perfectly 
aware that the ratepayers of Ireland 
were already rented, rated, and taxed 
up to the utmost amount they could 
bear. His only object in giving Notice 
that he should move that the second 
reading of the Bill be postponed until 
the 19th of February was to give time 
for the Boards of Guardians, the mem- 
bers of baronial sessions, and others 
who were’ interested in the matter, to 
express their opinions upon it. The title 
of the Bill was so taking that one was 
apt to forget its principle. He could not 
believe, however, that the Liberal Party 
would ever assent to legislation which 
was contrary to their policy, and would 
throw greater obstacles than had ever 
yet been thrown in the way of the 
peasantry of Ireland getting that posi- 
tion on the soil which they were deter- 
mined to obtain. It appeared to him 
that the main object of the Bill was to 
enable landlords to dispense with their 
tenants altogether. He considered that 
it was an extraordinary thing for the 
Government to mix up two things toge- 
ther which were totally distinct, one to 
relieve the distress in Ireland, and the 
other to assist the landlords. He would, 
at a future stage, take the opportunity 
of expressing the objections he felt to 
the Bill in detail. 

Mr. P. MARTIN objected to the way 
in which this question had been dealt 
with by the Government. The Bill 
ought to be termed, not a measure for 
the general benefit of Ireland, but a 
Bill for the relief of landlords in certain 
distressed districts in that country. The 
present state of affairs ought to be met 
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by Her Majesty’s Ministers in a noble 
and statesmanlike manner, worthy of a 
great’ nation. He submitted that the 
Church Surplus Fund was not one out of 
which British generosity should supply 
money for the ose; because, as the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had said, 
and as it was expressed in the Church 
Disendowment Act, the Fund was to be 
administered for the general benefit of 
Ireland, and not for the benefit of par- 
ticular districts. Because there was 
loud-voiced clamour in the West, the 
Government seemed to think that only 
that portion of the country was dis- 
tressed. Such was not the case. He 
did not know what authority the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland had for stating 
that there was no distress in the county 
of Kilkenny. On the contrary, the pri- 
vations endured by both labourers and 
small farmers had in that county in- 
creased and were every day increasing. 
The labouring class might, perchance, 
soon get employment in assisting in the 
spring work ; but for the farming class 
this prospect was most alarming. In 
many districts, he believed, many of the 
farmers were without money and already 
deeply in debt to the shopkeepers, not 
only for supplies of food, but for the 
seed which cropped their lands last year. 
They would find much difficulty in ob- 
taining the seed to crop their farms this 
year. The Government measure ap- 
peared to him to provide no adequate 
means for the relief of distress amongst 
the farming class. The system which 
should have been adopted was one which 
would have set the tenant to work on his 
own land. The Government had mis- 
conceived the extent and proportions of 
the distress. He had hoped they would 
have introduced a fair and generous 
measure to meet the necessities, not 
only of the Western districts, but of 
the whole of Ireland. If his hon. Friend 
who had moved an Amendment to the 
Bill (Mr. Synan) went to a division 
he should accompany him to the Lobby. 
Major O’BEIRNE conténded that the 
Bill was not of a nature likely to give 
satisfaction in Ireland. He held that 
the only way to meet the distress was 
either to give a free grant of money 
or to undertake the prosecution of public 
works, especially such works as the 
drainage of the Shannon, the prosecu- 
tion of which would, in his opinion, be 
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Mr. D. TAYLOR expressed his satis- 
faction that the Government had taken 
up the question of supplying seed pota- 
toes to the people; but he hoped the 
Bill would not be limited to potatoes. 
In some of the distressed districts in 
Donegal which he had visited, the 
people were in great dread that they 
would not have any seed, and the ques- 
tion was one to which the Government 
could not devote too much attention. 
He was surprised that there should be 
any objection to using the Church Sur- 
plus Fund for the relief of distress, more 
especially as the money would be ad- 
vanced as a loan, and the only loss the 
Fund would sustain would be a small 
deficiency in interest. The object of the 
Bill was to enable the Guardians to give 
out-door relief, and anything that could 
be done to tide the people over the dis- 
tress, without compelling them to enter 
the workhouses, would Ge a great boon. 
Owing to last year’s winter, they had 
more work than they had lasi year; but 
it was not sufficient to stop the famine 
they were now suffering from. He 
hoped this Bill would proceed con- 
currently with the Seed Bill; but some- 
thing more must be done if they would 
avoid the recurrence of this distress. 
Railways must be made with a view to 
cheap transit; harbours must be built 
and improved, and trade must be de- 
veloped, if they would permanently re- 
move the evils under which the country 
was suffering. He trusted the Govern- 
ment would give that subject their most 
earnest consideration. 

Mr. O’CLERY, in opposing the Bill, 
said, that the Government ought to look 
to the Consolidated Fund, and not to the 
Irish Church Fund, for the means of re- 
lieving the existing distress. He wished 
particularly to call attention to the case 
of the fishermen on the West coast of 
Ireland, who were at the present time 
suffering great distress, and hoped that, 
from whatever source the relief funds 
might come, something would be done 
to encourage the fisheries along the Irish 
coasts generally. 

Sm PATRICK O’BRIEN said, he 
had expressed his views on this subject 
at some length the other night, when 
there did not seem to be much interest 
felt in it; in fact, there were only four 
or five hon. Members in the House. The 
Government proposed this scheme as a 





of great national advantage. 
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were acting in asomewhat Irish fashion, 
for, under the baronial sessions, they 
would be raising money from a class 
who themselves required relief —he 
meant the ratepayers. He regretted 
that there should have been any appeal 
to the charity of foreign nations for that 
relief which the Government should have 
afforded, and thought the question ought 
not to be complicated by reference to the 
Irish Ohurch Surplus Fund. In his 
opinion, the principle laid down in the 
case of the distress in Lancashire during 
the Cotton Famine should be followed 
in that of Ireland, and that the funds 
for relieving the distress, unfortunately 
prevalent in that country, should be ob- 
tained from Imperial and not from local 
sources. It would be unwise to treat 
the distress in Ireland as a small matter 
compared with that of a distant Eng- 
lish county, and he should like to 
hear from the Bench opposite whether 
they would deny that the present dis- 
tress was not as great as during the 
Cotton Famine; and, as one of the 
Irish Members, he would ask why the 
same course should not be pursued in 
each case? 

Toe CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER: They were not given anything 
from the Imperial Funds. 

Sir PATRICK O’BRIEN must insist, 
however, that a loan of £1,200,000 was 
granted to Lancashire on Imperial se- 
curity. It was admitted that relief to 
a large extent must be given by 
the Boards of Guardians; and he called 
upon the Government to grant out of the 
Imperial Exchequer a sum in aid of out- 
door relief in Ireland equal to that ap- 
propriated by the Guardians for that 
purpose. The sum requisite for the pur- 
pose would be much less than the money 
which would have to be paid to Crown 
solicitors, Queen’s counsel, and others 
employed to put the law in force in 
bloody arrangements, perhaps, before 
the year was out. The adoption of his 
suggestion would at once prevent the 
famine which many people anticipated, 
and for which, if it did occur, the Go- 
vernment would, after the warnings they 
had had, be solely responsible. He 
hoped that in whatever they did the 
Government would rise superior to 
Party. 

Tue Marquess or HAMILTON said, 
that the favourable manner in which the 
Bill had been received was a proof of the 


Sir Patrick O’ Brien 
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sympathy which hon. Members on both 
sides of the House felt for Ireland in her 
distress, and of the approval with which 
the Government proposals had been re- 
ceived. It was undoubted that the mea- 
sure before the House would be most 
beneficial for Ireland, as it would enable 
the Guardians to make ample provision 
of food and fuel for issue in case of neces- 
sity. It would also enable baronial pre- 
sentments to be made. It was advisable, 
however, with respect to these present- 
ments in aid, that due care should be 
taken to prevent waste of money or the 
perpetration of jobs. It was most ad- 
visable that railways should be promoted 
in every way in Ireland; and he was, 
therefore, glad to hear from theright hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer that the various propositions in the 
Bill were likely to be extended in that 
respect. With regard to the county with 
which he was connected, there were no 
less than three railways in course of con- 
struction. Under the present distress 
the proprietors had not sufficient money 
for carrying out the purposes they had 
in view, and the result was that the 
works were at a standstill. If aid were 
given to enable the construction of local 
railways and branch lines to be proceeded 
with, it would considerably benefit the 
particular localities, and would not lead 
to that influx of labour from elsewhere 
which large railway works would be cer- 
tain to create. Local labour would be 
employed, and that upon reproductive 
works. Irish Members on both sides of 
the House, he believed, would agree 
with him, when he said that they did not 
want so much the formation of roads, or 
the making of fences to improve those 
roads, but they wanted something of 
general and practical utility, and that 
which might hereafter be of permanent 
benefit to Ireland. He might also men- 
tion the formation of piers and harbours. 

It was a matter of regret that the Irish 
fisheries were not in a satisfactory state. 
The fishermen of Ireland were poor; 

but they were industrious and brave. 

They had no means of buying boats, nor 
the means of buying sufficient gear to 

carry on their occupation. If the Go- 

vernment, during the present crisis, 

which he was sorry to say was likely to 

increase on the West coast of Ireland, 

would grant loans for the purpose of 
erecting permanent small fishery piers, 

it would be of vast benefit to the fishing 
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community of that country. He trusted 
that before this Bill passed they might 
find that some satisfactory means had 
been adopted not only to promote repro- 
ductive labour throughout the internal 
districts of Ireland, but also to promote 
the formation of railways and fishery 
harbours. 

Mr. MELDON said, that a serious 
question was raised as to whether the 
Irish Church Surplus was prohibited by 
the section of the Act of 1869 which dealt 
with it from being appropriated to such 
& purpose as was now in view; the section 
contained a special provision that the 
Fund was not to be employed in any way 
to cancel or impair the obligations now 
attached to property under the Acts for 
the relief of the poor. Under the present 
Bill, however, it was intended to apply 
the money in relief and in aid of the poor 
rates of Ireland. Besides being a possible 
misappropriation of the Fund, it would 
make inroads into the capital, which had 
already been very seriously diminished. 
As a matter of fact, there was no such 
fund in existence as the Irish Church 
Surplus. The Irish Commissioners, he 
believed, had not the command of a 
single 6d. of capital, and they had heen 
indebted to the savings banks for the 
money which they had been able to 
place at the disposal of Parliament up 
to the present time. What the Bill did 
was to propose that the Commissioners, 
who had no capital, should borrow 
money to lend it again to the Board of 
Works, which in itself was an absurd 
proceeding. It was improper to fritter 
away the Suigites Fund. A national de- 
mand had been made that it should be 
applied to the purpose of creating a 
peasant proprietary in Ireland ; and he 
thought that until that question was 
settled no further inroad should be made 
into that Fund. In the face of these 
considerations, the Government actually 
proposed to hand a large portion of the 
money over, not to the tenants, but to 
the landlords, who would thus receive 
exceptional facilities for improving their 
land. He thought that money advanced 
to the owners of land for the improve- 
ment of their property was most just 
and useful; but the question now was 
whether landlords should have excep- 
tional advantages granted to them which 
might as usefully be granted to the 
tenants, and whether these exceptional 
advantages should be granted at the 
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cost of the tenants. If the land were 
improved, the consequence would be 
that the tenants, at no distant time, 
would have to pay increased rents. He 
(Mr. Meldon) had suggested, in the de- 
bate on the Address, that the money 
should be given, if at all, to the tenants, 
for the purpose of improving the land, 
and he had been met with some represen- 
tation about the rights of property. Yet 
the tenants would be improving the 
land; and if they paid all the instal- 
ments, they ought to be enabled to claim 
compensation for the improvements, as 
under the Land Act of 1870 it had been 
admitted they were entitled to. Was it 
fair that when a national calamity over- 
took Ireland it should be dealt with in 
a different way from that in which the 
distress in Lancashire in 1863 was met ? 
Lancashire was then treated as an in- 
tegral part of this Kingdom, and the 
question became an Imperial one. Why 
was famine in Ireland dealt with as a 
local question? In the case of the Lan- 
cashire Cotton Famine, £1,200,000 was 
advanced directly to the local authorities 
for the execution of permanent works. 

The CHancettor of the ExcHrquer: 

t what rate of interest?] He would 
come to that presently. They extended 
the period of re-payment to 30 years. 
In regard to Ireland, they now proposed 
to make the advance of £500,000 out of 
a purely Irish fund re-payable, in some 
cases, in 10 years. [The Cancetior of 
the ExcnEquer : In 37 years. |] The money 
which was to beadvanced to the landlords 
was not to be repaid in 10 years; but 
some of the advances to public bodies 
were to be repaid in 10 years instead of 
in 80, as was the case with the Lanca- 
shire loan. The difference between the 
periods allowed made up for the dif- 
ference in the rate of interest, which was 
34 per cent in the Lancashire instance. 
Moreover, in the Lancashire case there 
were provisions for extending the time 
of re-payment. The advances during 
the Lancashire distress were made di- 
rectly to the local authorities for the 
purpose of works of a permanent cha- 
racter, whereas no such advances in the 
case of Ireland were to be made to the 
Boards of Guardians. The Government 
treated Ireland differently from Lanca- 
shire; and he protested againt making 
the relief of distress in Ireland a merely 
local question when the Imperial funds 
were without objection applied to the 
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relief of the distress in Lancashire. He 
appealed to the Government to deal with 
the distress in Ireland in as just and 
fair a spirit as the distress in Lanca- 
shire had been dealt with, and to pro- 
vide for the emergency out of Imperial 
resources. They had no right to take the 
Church Surplus, for it already belonged 
to the people for other purposes. 

Mr. Atperman OOTTON, referring 
to the allusions which had been made to 
the Lancashire distress, said, he was in 
@ position to inform the House that on 
that occasion the relief had been mainly 
by very large private subscriptions. In 
London £520,000 had been raised, and 
every penny of it distributed; and by 
the Central Relief Committee in Lanca- 
shire, of which the late Earl of Derby 
was Chairman, £1,250,000 or more had 
been raised, notall of it being distributed. 
For his own part, he could not under- 
stand how hon. Members opposite could 
believe for a moment that the Govern- 
ment would be indifferent to this great 
calamity, or could believe that Ireland 
was not almost an eternal worry to them. 
Knowing that hon. Member after hon. 
Member would rise in his place and de- 
nounce the Government when Parlia- 
ment met, they were not likely, éven 
apart from any other consideration, to 
withhold their most serious considera- 
tion from the calamity impending in Ire- 
land. The Irish Members seemed to 
him to take the bread that was offered, 
to them and to throw it over their heads, 
instead of putting it in the mouths of a 
famishing people. He called upon Irish 
Members to desist from using epithets in 
reference to the Government, and from 
expressing sentiments calculated to pro- 
duce a false impression on the minds of 
the Irish people, which might not be 
eradicated for years, and which he could 
not believe the Irish Members them- 
selves could believe in, except as senti- 
ments useful for political purposes. 

Mr. COGAN said, the question before 
the House was simply whether the funds 
to be charged for partially relieving the 
existing distress should be purely Irish 
funds, or whether they should be Im- 

erialfunds, as was the case in 1868 inthe 

ancashire Cotton Famine. He trusted 
the debate would not conclude until 
they heard in some intelligible and con- 
clusive manner why the Government 
purposed taking, with regard to a 
national calamity in one part of the 
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United Kingdom, a course different 
from that which they had pursued on a 
previous occasion of the kind. He had 
heard no good reason yet given for sub- 
jecting Ireland to the exceptional treat- 
ment now proposed, and should there- 
fore support the Amendment, believing 
that this national calamity in Ireland 
ought to be met out of the National 
Exchequer. Attempts had been made 
from time to time to fritter away the Irish 
Church Surplus Fund, which the Act of 
Parliament had intended should be ap- 
propriated for the permanent benefit of 
the whole of Ireland; whereas the ob- 
ject of the present Bill was to meet an 
exigency now existing in parts of that 
country, and not in the whole of it. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, he could 
not agree with the right hon. Gentleman 
who had just sat down (Mr. Cogan), 
that in the proposal now submitted to 
the House there was anything which ran 
counter to the Act of Parliament which 
dealt with the Irish Church property. 
The right hon. Member said it was never 
contemplated by that Act that the money 
should be expended on local matters, 
but only for purposes which could bene- 
fit the whole of Ireland. He would 
find, however, if he referred to the 
words of the Act, that it stated that the 
Church Surplus should be appropriated 
mainly to the relief of unavoidable cala- 
mity and suffering, and there was no- 
thing in it which said that the calamity 
and suffering must equally prevail at the 
same moment in all parts of Ireland. 
He maintained, therefore, that the Go- 
vernment were fully justified in pro- 
posing to use a portion of that Fund for 
a purpose like the present one. The 
hon. and learned Member for Kildare 
(Mr. Meldon) had compared the treat- 
ment Lancashire received in a great 
emergency with that received by Ireland, 
and appeared to think—and, no doubt, 
did so with perfect sincerity—that the 
comparison was unfavourable to the 
latter country. Now, the money ad- 
vanced to Lancashire was advanced at 
34 per cent. But it was said the period 
of re-payment was easier and more ad- 
vantageous to the borrower in the case 
of Lancashire. [Mr. Synan: In some 
pene Well, the principle on which 
they had gone in regard to these re- 
payments was that the payments should 
be regulated according to the operation 
of the ordinary law, with certain excep- 
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tions. The period for re-payment was to 
extend as long as the benefit to be de- 
rived from the contemplated works should 
last. For example, in regard to ad- 
vances for paving, it was impossible that 
loans for works of such an ephemeral 
description should be allowed to burden 
the ratepayers for 80 or 40 years. The 
loans under the Public Health Act varied 
in the times of re-payment from two 
years up to 50, according as the work 
was of a permanent or a temporary cha- 
racter. ith regard to advances to 
Irish landowners, the Government had 
relaxed the ordinary rules as to re-pay- 
ment, and they had dong it on that prin- 
ciple. It had amg represented on autho- 
rity given in evidence that the benefit 
arising from draining would extend over 
a longer period than 22 years; and they 
had, therefore, extended the time for re- 
payment. Anyone who chose to study 
what was done in Lancashire would find 
that the terms offered to Ireland were 
more liberal than those imposed in Lan- 
cashire. He was not referring to the 
large amount of local contributions 
raised in Lancashire; but the hon. and 
learned Member for Kildare had spoken 
of benefits conferred on the landowners 
as if they were a national injury to Ire- 
land. That notion seemed to underlie a 
great many of the fallacies to which they 
had listened for several nights. But to 
say that advances made to persons in 
possession of the soil for the purpose of 
improving the soil could be considered as 
a national injury appeared to him a pro- 
position which did not require an answer 
in that House. The ground on which 
the Government had selected the land- 
owners as the medium for giving em- 
ployment and wages to the people was 
one which he thought must commend 
itself to the common sense of every hon. 
Member. The Government had felt 
itself bound to adopt exceptional mea- 
sures to meet the extraordinary distress 
which prevailed in certain parts of Ire- 
land. They might have had recourse to 
the system which broke down before— 
namely, that of public relief works con- 
dudek by the State; but it seemed 
better to allow employment to find its 
way to the people through the ordinary 
sources. They had, therefore, enabled 
owners of land to apply large sums of 
money, amounting already, he believed, 
to something like £500,000, upon the 
express condition that the works upon 
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which they were to be expended should 
be confined to such occupations as would 
afford immediate employment to un- 
skilled labour. Buildings and other 
works, however profitable, which did not 
fulfil this condition, were not to enjoy 
the facilities they granted. If there was 
one thing more than another for which 
the Government deserved credit, he 
thought it was for avoiding any un- 
necessary disturbance of the ordinary 
relations between employer and em- 
ployed, and for having in no way set 
aside the ordinary sources of employ- 
ment of labour inthe country. The hon. 
and learned Member for Kildare had 
spoken of lavish distribution of charitable 
funds. It was a pity that such an ex- 
pression should go forth from the House 
of Commons. There was no reason to 
believe that those excellent organiza- 
tions which, fortunately, had come to the 
aid of distress in Ireland had been dis- 
tributed upon a lavish scale. No doubt, 
it was the intention of those who dis- 
tributed those funds to meet every case 
of need which came before them ; but it 
would be a great injury to the good 
cause of charity if it went forth from 
that House that the distribution of those 
funds had been in any manner extrava- 
gant. The hon. and learned Member 
had also spoken of the large inroads 
which had been already made in the 
Irish Church Surplus Fund, as though 
he would have liked every penny of it 
to be embarked in the speculation of en- 
deavouring by artificial means to create 
a peasant proprietary in Ireland. But 
his hon. and learned Friend was him- 
self, perhaps as much as anyone, re- 
sponsible for a very considerable inroad 
into that Fund, an inroad which had 
commended itself to the general opinion 
of Ireland and of every portion of the 
United Kingdom. The hon. and learned 
Member seemed to proceed upon the 
assumption that any sum advanced out 
of that Church Surplus Fund would-be 
lost, and some hon. Members had ap- 
peared to think that the Government 
were unfairly protecting the Consoli- 
dated Fund at its expense. But this 
would imply that the Unions of Ireland 
were not capable of maintaining their 
credit. The Government proposed to 
lend money, in the first place, upon the 
security of the landed property; and he 
supposed the hon. and learned Member 
would admit that to be good enough 
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They also proposed to lend upon the secu- 
rity of the rates; and this, he presumed, 
the hon. and learned Member did not 
think good enough. But he hoped his 
prognostications of ill would not be ful- 
filled, and that, as had been the case up 
to the present time in Lancashire, not one 
or would be lost. He thought the 
ouse must have seen that the Govern- 
ment had, in the present crisis, exerted 
themselves to meet everything that could 
be reasonably urged upon the Executive, 
and that, without discouraging local 
effort or charitable organization, they 
had in no way failed in their duty. And 
he further believed that the House and 
the country would not for a moment 
believe they had neglected their duty. 
Mr. SHAW hoped the hon. Member 
for Limerick (Mr. Synan) would not 
divide the House that evening upon his 
Amendment, as there would be another 
opportunity of discussing its principle 
upon the question of the Speaker leav- 
ing the Chair. The Government had 
already taken action on the lines of the 
Bill, and he was sure they would all be 
willing to pass a measure of indemnity 
to the Government for what they had 
already done; all the Irish Members 
complained of being that they had not 
acted with sufficient promptness. It was 
certainly not his opinion that any benefit 
conferred upon the landlords must be a 
public injury, and he did not know 
from what hon. Member’s speeches the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland could have gathered 
such an idea. He thought the drainage 
of land was one of the best things that 
could be done, and the lending of money 
at a low rate of interest for that purpose 
would be not only an immense advan- 
tage to the community, but would also 
bring labour nearer than any other way 
to the workmen. Every provision in 
this direction deserved great praise. 
What they blamed the Government for 
was for not issuing the Circular of the 
12th of January on the 12th of October. 
They also feared lest the landlords, after 
getting this £500,000 of public money 
at 1 per cent, by means of which the 
land would be increased in value, should 
thereafter raise the rents. He was sure 
the Government did not wish that ; but 
it was hardly in human nature to do 
otherwise. Foreseeing that such a re- 
sult would be sure to raise unpleasant 
relations between landlord and tenant, 


Mr. J. Lowther 
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he hoped the Government would insert 
some words to prevent the raising of 
rents on account of the improvements 
effected by means of public money. It 
would be a great hardship that public 
money given at such a crisis, freely and 
generously, should be followed by a 
burden which, in some cases, the people 
would not be able to bear. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had announced 
what was a matter of great importance 
— namely, that the proposed works 
should not be confined to mere road- 
making and road-fencing. He hoped 
that the Government proposals were not 
all that Ministers intended to do. He 
did not ask them to answer him at once; 
but if the Bill embodied the whole of 
their scheme he did not think it would 
be worth taking. He thought that they 
ought to make a grant to Ireland, and 
he thought that Ireland had a right to 
expect such a grant as had been made 
in 1847. The frish people were unfairly 
taxed, and that was an additional reason 
for a grant. No doubt, there was a great 
outflow of charity ; but charity would not 
help the small farmers, and would not 
be a permanent benefit. He hoped the 
Government would give another oppor- 
tunity of considering the measure, and 
would not press it forward tov hastily. 

Mr. SYNAN said, he would not ask 
the House to take the trouble of a useless 
division, but repeat his Motion on going 
into Oommittee. He was determined 
that the Treasury Bench and the Oppo- 
sition Bench should speak out further on 
the subject. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Monday next. 


BANKRUPTCY LAW AMENDMENT BILL 
(Mr. Attorney General, Mr. Solicitor General.) 
[BILL 37.] SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Mr. Attorney General.) 


Sm HENRY JAMES said, that, 
although the Bill had only been in 
their hands 36 hours, yet, as it was 
substantially the same as that brought 
before the House last Session, he 
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should not delay the second read- 
ing by asking for time to consider 
it. The only material alteration in the 
Bill, as compared with that of last Ses- 
sion, was that a debtor was not allowed 
to be made a bankrupt on his own 
etition, which he regarded as a great 
improvement. As he understood it to 
be the intention of his hon. and learned 
Friend (the Attorney General) to have 
the Bill referred to a Select Committee, 
he did not think it desirable to enter 
into a discussion of its provisions in 
detail on the present occasion. He 
should give his hon. and learned Friend 
all the assistance in his power to pass 
this measure and the Criminal Code 
Bill, because the character, not so much 
of the Government, as of the House, 
was at stake, and he hoped they would 
do something to redeem their character 
during the present Session. 

Mr. OSBORNE MORGAN said, he 
should have been inclined, on an ordi- 
nary occasion, to ask for further time; 
but the matter was so urgent and time 
had become so precious that he did not 
think he tnt be justified in doing 
so. He agreed with the remarks of 
his hon. and learned Friend, and said 
that by the Controller’s Report it ap- 
peared that £25,000,000 was lost an- 
nually in this country by bad debts 
in bankruptcy alone, a sum nearly 
equal to the interest on the National 
Debt. Such a state of affairs was a 
disgrace, he would not say to the Go- 
vernment, but to Parliament, and he 
looked upon the Bill as a step towards 
a better state of affairs. He contem- 
plated with satisfaction the fact that the 
Bill was to be referred to a Select Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. SAMPSON LLOYD believed 
that the best way of getting some mea- 
sure on bankruptcy passed -in the pre- 
sent Session was to send the Bill to a 
Select Committee, as the Government 
proposed to do. He was of opinion that 
it would be useless to attempt to intro- 
duce any very ambitious innovations in 
Bankruptcy Law, and believed that the 
fundamental principle of the Act of 1869 
was a right one. hat was wanted by 
business men was not to sweep the Act 
. of 1869 away, but to amend its blots, 
and he believed that these could be 
amended by a very short Statute. The 
principal evils from which they suffered 
under the existing law were, after all, 
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but few. They suffered, in the first place, 
from an absolute want of control over 
liquidations; and, in the second place, 
it would be well if the costs of all offi- 
cers connected with liquidations were 
officially taxed. Then they wanted what 
the Government Bill did not provide for 
—namely, the Scotch system of ot 
trustees pay dividends periodically, an 
he trusted the Select Committee would 
come to that conclusion. He should 
also like to see some provision to pre- 
vent fraudulent men who had failed dis- 
gracefully three or four times from going 
into business again and underselling the 
honest tradesmen; and he hoped some 
of the legal Members of the House would 
be able to provide some that would be 
found effectual in preventing that evil. 
He concluded by expressing his satisfac- 
tion that the Bill was going to a Select 
Committee. 

Mr. GOSCHEN expressed a hope 
that the Bill might be taken in hand 
without any delay. He could say, on 
behalf of his constituents, that they took 
a deep interest in the matter, and were 
most anxious that there should be some 
legislation in reference to it this Session. 
He agreed that it would be unwise to 
enter into a discussion of the details at 
the present time, but thought it might 
be convenient to hon. Members if the 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Attor- 
ney General would point out in what 
important particulars, if in any, the Bill 
differed from that of last year. 

Mr. GREGORY said, he had looked 
through the Bill, and could say that it 
differed from the Bill of last year in 
being a supplementary Bill, instead of 
a consolidating one; but that, like the 
Bill of last year, it provided that all 
liquidations should be by deed of ar- 
rangement, instead of resolutions of 
shareholders. Of this he very much ap- 
proved; the execution of a deed being 
a deliberate act and giving a man time 
for reflection ; whilst, generally speak- 
ing, at a meeting of creditors, the re- 
solutions to be passed and the appoint- 
ment of the trustee were a foregone 
conclusion. He was glad that the 
Bill was to be referred for considera- 
tion to a Select Committee, as some of 
its details required attention; for in- 
stance, those referring to the discharge 
of the bankrupt. He also thought it 
was a defect in the Bill as it s that 
the onus of showing the cause of failure 
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should be thrown on the creditors. It 
ought, in his opinion, to be thrown on 
the Court. There were several other 
points that would require serious consi- 
deration ; but he did not think it neces- 
sary to enlarge on them, as it was in- 
tended to refer the measure to a Select 
Committee. 

Mr. WHITWELL said, that the hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Attorney 
General had shown himself anxious that 
the country should possess a really good 
Law of Bankruptcy. He fully approved 
the course which had been accepted by 
the hon. and learned Member for Taun- 
ton (Sir Henry James), that the Bill 
should be referred to a Select Committee. 
It was just the kind of measure the 
country wanted, being not a reversal or 
change of the law, but an amendment 
of the law, and he trusted it would soon 
become the law of the land. 

Mr. MUNTZ expressed a hope that 
no time would be lost in appointing the 
Committee, whose duty it would be to 
consider the details of the measure. 
There were several clauses of the Bill 
which would require special considera- 
tion ; but he would refrain from discuss- 
ing them until they had been dealt with 
in the manner proposed. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Joun Hotxer) said, he felt that the ap- 
peal which had been made to him by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
London (Mr. Goschen) was a perfectly 
reasonable one, and he should briefly ex- 
plain the leading provisions of the mea- 
sure. The Bill of last Session was not 
designed to sweep away the Act of 1869, 
but rather to amend it, at the same time 
repealing the Act and consolidating the 
law upon the subject—a more ambitious 
design than that of the present Bill. On 
reflection, and considering the difficulty 
of passing through the House of Com- 
mons—at all events of this day—a Bill 
consisting of 150 or 160 clauses, upon 
every one of which a discussion might 
be raised, if any hon. Member thought 
proper to raise it, he thought it best to 

ring in a Bill not to amend and conso- 
lidate the law, but to attempt merely to 
amend the law, leaving its consolidation 
for some future period. The Bill of last 
year proposed to amend the Act of 1869 
in several respects—in the first place as 
to liquidation by arrangement, in the 
next as to compositions under the Act, 
and to substitute for liquidation by ar- 
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rangement, deeds to be entered into be- 
tween the debtor and a majority in num- 
ber and three-fourths in value of his cre- 
ditors. After providing certain minor 
amendments, especially with regard to the 
audit of accounts and the action which 
the Oontroller might take in regard to 
the accounts of trustees, last year’s Bill 
provided that a debtor should not, in the 
first instance, be absolutely declared a 
bankrupt, but that there should be made 
against him a provisional order, and that 
he should not be made a bankrupt until 
the creditors had been called together 
and had decided that he should be made 
one. The present was an amending Bill; 
but not a consolidating and an amending 
Bill. It did not adopt provisional orders ; 
but it allowed adjudication in bankruptcy 
to be declared at once, as under the pre- 
sent system. The Bill of last Session 
enabled a debtor to petition against him- 
self and to cause himself to be declared 
a bankrupt. Upon consideration it had 
been determined that that provision 
should not now be inserted, as it would 
be taken too much advantage of by 
debtors. What this Bill did was to pro- 
vide certain amendments in the Act of 
1869. One of these was the entire abo- 
lition of liquidations by arrangement. 
There were provisions for compelling 
trustees to pay all monies they might 
receive from time to time into the bank, 
and to provide for the taxation of all 
costs and the audit of all accounts, not 
onlyin bankruptcy, but under deeds of ar- 
rangement as well. There were a variety 
of smaller provisions designed to protect 
estates from waste and to preserve them 
for the benefit of the creditors. He was 
not at all inclined to differ from the hon. 
Member for Plymouth (Mr. Sampson 
Lloyd), when he said that the Act of 
1869 was founded on a right principle. 
At all events, it was one which was per- 
fectly intelligible, because it did away 
with the system of officialism which had 
existed to a considerable extent before, 
and it vested the administration or man- 
agement of a debtor’s estate and the 
dealing with the debtor in the creditor. 
He dared say the Act of 1869 would 
have worked well but for two circum- 
stances. One was that the creditors 
would not let the Act work well; they . 
would not look after their own affairs. 
In Scotland it was different; creditors 
were more canny than in England, where 
they were apathetic, put the pen through 
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an account as a bad debt, and would not 
trouble themselves to look after their 
own interests. It was difficult to legis- 
late for people who would not exert 
themselves on behalf of themselves; but 
it must be done. Oreditors must be pro- 
tected against their own apathy and su- 
pineness, and this might almost be called 
a Bill to protect creditors in spite of 
themselves. There were restraints pro- 
posed by the Bill for the purpose of ren- 
dering it difficult that an estate should 
be wasted, notwithstanding that the cre- 
ditors would not look after a debtor’s 
estate. Another reason why the Act of 
1869 had not worked well was that it 
provided what might be called a gentle- 
manly way of getting rid of a man’s lia- 
bility. It was then thought desirable 
that every case should not go into Court ; 
that, in certain circumstances, a man 
should not be exposed to the stigma of 
bankruptcy; and that he should not be 
subjected to the disagreeable ordeal of a 
public examination. It was therefore 
enacted that a man might liquidate by 
arrangement and offer to make a compo- 
sition with his creditors. For some rea- 
son, Parliament forgot that it was neces- 
sary to have checks and restraints in 
these cases as well as in ordinary bank- 
ruptcies. There was no provision for 
taxing bills or auditing accounts. So if 
the debtor and his friends could get a 
sufficient number of proxies, they did 
pretty much what they liked. The Re- 
port of the Controller showed the disas- 
trous working of this system. There 
could be no doubt that liquidations had 
worked badly, and that there had been 
enormous waste in dealing with estates. 
He proposed to do away altogether with 
these liquidations and with compositions 
as well, and to substitute for them ar- 
rangements by deed. His opinion was 
that, as a rule, a man who was not able 
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rupts and passed examinations as bank- 
rupts in public Courts. In order to 
meet cases of this kind, it was proposed 
by the Bill to allow debtors in such cir- 
cumstances to compound with their 
creditors; but it also provided that this 
should only be done with the consent of 
a large proportion of such creditors, 
both with regard to number and value. 
Furthermore, it was proposed that this 
consent should be given personally, and 
not by means of proxies. He, for one, 
thought it important that the system of 
proxies in bankruptcy proceedings should 
be abolished as far as possible. This 
was most important as far as arrange- 
ments by deed were concerned; and the 
proposal in reference to it contained in 
the Bill would, he thought, have a satis- 
factory result as far as the commercial 
world was concerned. As far as com- 
positions were eoncerned, it was pro- 
posed to enact that they should not be 
accepted unless the debtors offered 5s. 
in the pound, or any similar sum was 
accepted by four-fifths in number and 
value of the creditors. His intention 
was—when the Bill got before a Select 
Committee, to take such steps and to 
secure the calling of such witnesses, 
mercantile as well as legal, as would 
enable the Government in the course of 
the present Session to pass an Act which 
would amend the Bankruptcy Law in a 
satisfactory manner, and a manner su- 
perior to the Scotch system, of which 
they had heard so much. 

Mr. NORWOOD said, there was 
almost an unanimity of opinion that 
the Government had shown great judg- 
ment in introducing an amendment Bill 
instead of a consolidation of the law. 
The Act of 1869 was a consolidating 
Act; and under the existing Act the 
trustee was invested with too much 
power, being practically the master of 





to pay his debts ought to go through 
the Bankruptcy Oourts, and be sub- 
jected to a public examination as to the 
mode in which he spent his money, and 
how it had happened that he had fallen 
into embarrassment. There were many 
cases in which it was desirable that there 
should be no adjudications in bank- 
ruptey, but that men who were unable 


to fulfil their engagements should be |. 


allowed to proceed in business in order 
that they might subsequently pay their 
debts without the stigma attached to 


the creditors, instead of their servant. 
Speaking for the other commercial 
Members of the House, he would say 
that they would endeavour to associate 
themselves thoroughly with the legal 
Members, and would endeavour to turn 
out, as soon as they possibly could, an 
amendment of the Bill satisfactory to 
the whole House. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 





them of having been adjudicated bank- 


to a Select Committee. 
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And, on February 23, Committee nominated as 
follows:—Mr. Arrorney Generat, Mr. Sott- 
ciroR GeneraL, Sir Henry Jackson, Mr. 
Merewertuer, Mr. Herscuert, Mr. Grecory, 
Mr. Mortey, Mr. Gorst, Mr. Munrz, Mr. 
Norwoop, Mr. Sampson Luioyp, Sir CuHaries 
Mus, Mr. Munpetia, Mr. Wriu1am Becxerr 
Denison, Mr. Ratruzone, Mr. Alderman Corron, 
Mr. Ossporne Morcan, Mr. Hermon, Sir 
Sypnzy Warertow, Mr. Bares, Sir JosEru 
M‘Kenna, Mr. Knowxzs, and Mr. WuitweEt1; 
Five to be the quorum. 


CHARTERED BANKS (COLONIAL) BILL. 


(Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson, Mr. Chancellor of 
the Exchequer.) 


[BILL 4.] SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson.) 


Mr. RAMSAY, in moving that the 
Bill be read a second time that day six 
months, said, he must be allowed to ex- 
press his surprise that, when introducing 
a Bill involving principles so important, 
Her Majesty’s Ministers, who had charge 
of the measure, had not given some ex- 
planation as to its provisions and in- 
tended effect. He need not occupy 
much of the time of the House in stating 
the reasons why he objected to its pass- 
ing. He had opposed the Bill when it 
was before the House last Session, and he 
had hitherto heard neither explanation 
nor justification of it. What was pro- 
posed by the Bill was to grant certain 
powers, privileges, and immunities to 
particular institutions specified in the 
Schedule, and he could see no special 
reason for granting such powers and pri- 
vileges. He did not desire to say any- 
thing against the institutions in question. 
He had no doubt that they were per- 
fectly respectable; but he could see no 
reason for granting to them special 
powers and privileges which were not 
conferred upon other bodies carrying on 
the same business in the same localities, 
and which did not enjoy such special ad- 
vantages. That was the chief ground 
upon which he urged his objection. He 
would not feel disposed, seeing that 
these Charters were terminable, to object 
to a proposal to extend their provisions 
for a certain period, say five years; but 
when asked to perpetuate indefinitely 
those powers and privileges on some in- 
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stitutions which others did not enjoy, 
all he could say was, rather than sane- 
tion a proposal so exceptional, it would 
be better that the Charters should be 
swept away at once, and.that all who 
carried on the business of banking should 
be placed on the same footing. Certain 
institutions had obtained by Charter 
powers which, in fact, constituted a sort 
of monopoly, and that by the Bill Par- 
liament was asked to sanction for ever. 
To such a proposal he had serious objec- 
tion. He thought it detrimental to the 

ublic interest in the Colonies and in the 

nited Kingdom. As he had already 
said, if the proposal was for a limited 
period, he would not offer opposition; 
and probably within five years the whole 
subject of banking would have to be dealt 
with by Parliament. In Scotland they 
had an analogous state of things to that 
which it was proposed to institute by the 
Bill. Three of the leading banks had cer- 
tain powers and privileges which other 
institutions did not enjoy, one by Act of 
Parliament and two + Charters, and 
the Bill proposed to establish a similar 
inequality in the respective Colonies. 
To that system might be traced a great 
deal of the evils which had attended the 
operations of some of those institutions 
which were not so favoured. Further, 
as an inducement to the House to pause 
before going on with the Bill, they 
had not got the Charters before them 
in order to judge of what they were 
doing ; but they were really being asked 
to legislate entirely in the dark. It was 
not reasonable to ask the House to sanc- 
tion a proposal to confer exceptional 
powers and privileges, of the nature and 
extent of which neither the Members of 
that House nor the public had any 
knowledge. Letthe Charters be produced 
and explained that they might know 
what they were doing. He did not say 
that he had any ebjection to the insti- 








tutions sought to be favoured by this 
measure. ‘They were, no doubt, as was 
said, highly respectable. He felt sure of 
that, and when waited on himself last 
year to try to pursuade him to withdraw 
his opposition to the Bill, he said that if 
a Bill were introduced to confer on all 
banking institutions having offices in the 
respective localities the same privileges, 
he would not hesitate to give such a mea- 
sure most favourable consideration, and, 
at least, it might pass without his oppo- 
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sition. But he did decidedly object fay t these banks, for which they were 


confirm a monopoly of this character 
—if not a monopoly, at least an ex- 


responsible. For instance, banks were 
compelled to hold gold against notes, 


ceptional advantage—for if it was not|and the Treasury had the power of 


an advantage, why were they asked 
to legislate on the subject? Those 
were the grounds upon which he opposed 
the Bill at first; they were now equally 
strong, and he should accordingly move 


its rejection. 


seeing that they did so; but, as was shown 
after the City of Glasgow Bank failure, 
they never performed that duty. There 
were two privileges conferred on these 
chartered banks by the Charter which 
it was proposed to perpetuate. These 


Dr. CAMERON, in rising to second | were the limitation of liability, and the 


the Amendment, said, that if any hon. 


ower of issuing notes. The power of 


Member of the House desired to inform | issuing notes was a matter which did 
himself on the subject of chartered| not so much interest the public in this 


banks, he would find 





at difficulty in| country; but the matter of limitation of 


doing so. He had asked the Treasury | liability undoubtedly did. Now, they 
and the Board of Trade to lay before} wouldfind in the banks scheduled that in 


the House a Return on the subject, and 


some cases the liability was limited to 


he was told that the Charters were/| the amount of shares; in other cases it 
ublic documents, and that they could! was limited to twice that amount; in the 
be obtained. He had found that state-| case of the Ionian Bank, it was limited, 
ment correct; but on examination he/in respect of the shares held in Greece, 
found that these Charters were preserved|to the amount paid up; while in 
in the Record Office in such a form as| respect of those held in England, it was 
rendered them pees unavailable| double that amount. Again, in the 


for reference. They were often ex- 


case of the Egyptian Bank it was twice 


tremely voluminous and complicated|the amount of shares, and the liability 
documents. Yet they were asked, with-| ceased at the time of transfer. That 
out a word of inquiry, to renew all the| was quite a different liability to any 
Charters of the colonial banks by a/| contemplated under the Companies Acts. 
stroke of the pen. His hon. Friend} Whywere they togive these banks perpe- 
(Mr. Ramsay) had referred to the banks | tualCharters? Even the BankofEngland 
scheduled as being the only banks dealt | had nosuch Charter. Its privileges were 
with by the Bill; but that appeared not| terminable one year after the payment 
to be the case. So far as hecould make|of the Public Debt. Under this Bill 
out, it was proposed in the case of the| they proposed to give perpetuity to all 
banks scheduled that they should be|the anomalies existing in chartered 
able to do some things, which at present | banks—a power and privilege which they 








they required the sanction of the Trea- 
sury to do, without any sanction at all; 


did not consider necessary in the ease of 
the Bank of England. He wouldalso point 


but as far as other banks were con-/| out that it was not easy to arrive at what 
cerned—[The Onancettor of the Ex-| the limitations of the liabilities of these 


cHEQUER: Those are the only banks.]| banks were. 


All his information was 





The words of the Bill were— 


“Nothing in this Act shall authorize any 


Banking Companies mentioned under the Sche- 
dule of this Act to exercise any power in rela- 
tion to the issue or otherwise in respect of notes, 
or in relation to the establishment of branches 
in the Colony that is not exercised at the time 
of the passing of this Act.” 


That did not refer to all the chartered 
banks. [The Cuancettor of the Ex- 
OHEQUER: Yes.] On what grounds, 
then, were they to deal with the char- 
tered banks in the Colonies without 
dealing with those athome? The Go- 
vernment did not, and never had, car- 
ried out the investigations with regard 





gathered from the Stock Exchange 
Year Book; but the compiler of that 
work was compelled to rely for his in- 
formation on the officials of the various 
Chartered Companies. There was prac- 
tically no means of obtaining independent 
information as to the liabilities of these 
banks, and the subject was pre-eminently 
one which, before being dealt with, 
should be investigated by a Committee. 
He should have no objection to what 
was proposed, if the Bill limited the 
privileges of the Charters to.two, three, 

or five years; but he most decidedly ob- 
jected to their being made perpetual. 

He, therefore, seconded the Amendment. 
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Amendment proposed, to leave out 
the word “now,” and at the end of the 
Question to add the words ‘ upon this 
day six months.”’—(M/r. Ramsay.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word 
‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 


Sm HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, that he would not have moved the 
second reading of the Bill in silence had 
it not been identical with that which was 
introduced last Session, but did not pass 
into law. The reasons for the introduc- 
tion of the Bill were very simple. The 
House was aware that, before the pass- 
ing of the Limited Companies Liability 
Acts, there had existed for more than 30 
or 40 years certain banks which pos- 
sessed Royal Charters. For any altera- 
tion or extension of their branches, or 
for the renewal of a term upon which 
their Charters were originally granted, 
those banks had to come to the Treasury 
for such renewal or increase of their 
powers. A responsibility was thusthrown 
upon the Treasury in regard to matters 
on which it was not very well able to 
form an opinion or to exercise a sound 
judgment. It was, therefore, thought 
at one time that it might be possible to 
let the Charters expire; but the disad- 
vantages of placing those banks under 
the Limited Siaginios Acts were found 
to be so great that the Charters were 
renewed for a short period, in order that 
a Bill might be submitted to the House 
for the purpose of relieving the Treasury 
from a responsibility which it could not 
ran exercise. Under the present 

ill the banks would simply have the 
same powers which they now possessed, 
subject to the legislation of the coun- 
tries in which they existed. The only 
object-of the Bill, therefore, was to re- 
lieve the Treasury from ‘the responsibi- 
lity of renewing the Charters, and to 
place the banks under the jurisdiction 
of the countries in which they carried on 
business. 

Mr. MUNTZ understood the object 
of the Bill to be the perpetual renewal 
of the Charters under which these banks 
existed. The House had had no time to 
look into the matter, for this Bill was 
not introduced until the end of last Ses- 
sion, and was withdrawn without being 
fully discussed. He should like to know 
whether it was proposed to give the 
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Legislatures of all the countries in which 
the banks carried on business power to 
alter their constitutions? For instance, 
was the Bank of Egypt to be subject to 
the jurisdiction of the Khedive? Then, 
with regard to Canada, he doubted very 
much whether the House had power to 
make laws with regard to banks in the 
Dominion. Before a measure of this 
kind was passed they ought to have 
time to consider the subject fully. 
There must be some object in view 
with regard to the Bill; and if that ob- 
ject were only to relieve the Treasury 
from an unpleasant duty, he should 
suggest that the Charters should be re- 
newed for five, seven, or. 10 years, and 
not in perpetuity. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER said, that one of the greatest ob- 
jections to continuing these Charters for 
a limited time was that one of the banks 
held a perpetual Charter. He would 
endeavour to explain how the matter 
stood. A good many years ago, before 
the establishment of joint stock banks 
was authorized by law, banks could not 
exist without some kind of Charter. 
About 1840, and in later years, the pro- 
moters of banks in the Colonies were in 
the habit of asking the Crown for 
Charters to enable them to exist. In no 
other way could they be established, and 
the Crown usually granted the Charters. 
Almost all those Charters contained a 
proviso that the actions of the banks 
should be regulated by the consent of 
the Treasury. Subsequently, joint stock 
banks were founded under the sanction 
of Parliament. The 11 banks referred 
to in the Bill had, however, remained 
in the condition of chartered banks, and 
as such had, no doubt, certain advan- 
tages, both as regarded their standing 
and also as being, to a certain extent, 
independent of the legislation of the 
Colonies. They were under the regula- 
tion of the Treasury; but, as time went 
on, the Treasury found it exceedingly 
awkward to exercise the power con- 
fided to it. Matters requiring altera- 
tions of the Charters, either by the 
establishment of branch banks or by 
changes in the system of issuing notes, 
had to be decided in Downing Street by 
officers of the Treasury, who had no 
great knowledge of the matter. The 
Treasury would have been glad to renew 
the Charters for a limited time, and then 
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allowed them to cease. But that would 
have thrown the banks out of gear, and 
it would have been exceedingly difficult 
for them to register themselves as joint 
stock banks, and there was the further 
difficulty that one of the banks had a 
perpetual Charter. The banks had car- 
ried on their business exceedingly well, 
and there was no reason for wishing to 
put an end to their existence. The dif- 
ficulties in the way of altering their con- 
stitution by bringing them under the 
Companies Acts were very great, owing 
to numbers of the shares being in the 
names of trustees, and other matters of 
that kind. Moreover, the effect of that 
measure would have been still to leave 
one chartered bank, and one only, in 
existence. The Government, therefore, 
thought it best to get rid of the respon- 
sibility of having to revise and correct 
the proceedings of these banks, and to 
establish, in the first place, certain gene- 
ral principles as to the mode in which 
they were to act in matters affecting 
their constitution; and, in the second 
place, to leave to the Colonial Govern- 
ments such power of regulating their 
proceedings as might prevent their 
having any unfair advantages in compa- 
rison with other banks. They, there- 
fore, proposed in this Bill to make 
Charters perpetual, and to leave to the 
bank itself under proper conditions, the 
power of increasing its capital, altering 
the amount of its shares, and other such 
matters—in fact, to apply to them simi- 
lar provisions to those by which other 
joint stock banks were regulated. 
Clause 6 was very important, for it was 
the clause which put the bank under the 
regulation of the Government of the 
Colony in which it existed. First of all, 
with regard to the issue of notes, it 
was provided that nothing in the Act 
should authorize the banks to exercise 
any power which they were not exer- 
cising at the passing of the Act, save 
with the consent of the Governor of the 
Colony. Further, the banks were to do 
nothing at any time or place which 
might, at that time, be illegal according 
to the law in force in the Colony. If 
the Legislature of any Colony passed a 
law regulating banks, then these banks 
would be as much subject to it as other 
banks in the Colony. The Treasury had 
considered whether it would be best for 
it to take the responsibility of extin- 
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guishing the Charters of the banks, or 
introducing new restrictions. They had 
found that they would not be able to ex- 
tinguish the Charter of one of the largest 
and most important of these banks; and 
they had, therefore, thought it best to 
introduce the present measure. If the 
House rejected the Bill their present 
difficulties would continue. He, there- 
fore, hoped the House would see that 
there was nothing in it which should 
cause anxiety, and would allow it to 


proceed. 

Mr. RATHBONE did not see that 
there was any objection to relieving the 
Treasury from its present responsibility ; 
but he thought they should know exactly 
what they were doing. No doubt, if the 
House had everything before it, it would 
agree with the proposal of the Govern- 
ment; but it had not at present the ma- 
terials before it upon which to form an 
opinion. He should like to know what 
the provision of the Charters in ques- 
tion were? He would venture to ask 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer to lay the Charters be- 
fore the House prior to asking it to 
come to a conclusion. He did not mean 
to suggest that the Charters should be 

rinted and circulated, but that hon. 

embers should have access to them. 
No doubt it would be found that the 
banks had been well conducted, and 
that their Charters were good ; but at 
present they had no means of knowing 
whether the banks were complying with 
their Charters or not. It seemed to him 
to be very important, for the safety of 
the public and of the proprietors of the 
wed that they should have every infor- 
mation before them before passing this 
Act. 

Mr. RYLANDS did not object to the 
Bill, but, on the contrary, was entirely in 
its favour. The Bill appeared” to him 
to be not only areasonable but a necessary 
measure. He was aware that the gentle- 
men connected with the chartered banks 
had found great difficulties in developing 
their business in consequence of the re- 
strictions imposed by the Treasury. His 
hon. Friend (Dr. Cameron) looked with 
very great suspicion upon the proposal 
to place these chartered banks upon a 
permanent footing. The possession of 
a Charter was a considerable advantage 
to a bank, and the public had a right to 








know that the powers and privileges 
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given to the chartered banks were of 
such a nature as not to be injurious to 
the public at large, or to be an inter- 
ference with the fair prosecution of busi- 
ness by similar institutions. With every 
disposition to support the second readin 
of the Bill, he was very much inelin 
to think that, before the Bill was abso- 
lutely passed into law, it would be desir- 
able that an opportunity should be 
iven, by referring the matter to a Select 
ommittee, to ascertain the exact position 
now occupied by the chartered banks. 
It did appear to him that, without the 
publication of Charters, it might be pos- 
sible for a Committee to which the Bill 
could be referred to ascertain the nature 
of the Charters and the way in which 
business was now carried on. If it were 
found that the nature of the Charters 
was unobjectionable, then he did not 
think there was any right to refuse to 
grant the holders a permanent interest 
in them. He observed that there was 
a provision in the Bill which met some 
of the objections raised. It was pro- 
vided that nothing in the Act should 
revent Her Majesty revoking the 
harters if necessity should arise. There 
was another provision—namely, in the 
event of insolvency the Charters and 
supplemental Charters issued to the 
bank should be revoked and become 
void. That was necessary to prevent 
some arrangement being made by which, 
in the case of insolvency, the bank could 
pass its Charter over to another institu- 
tion. He presumed that, had there been 
any legal means of establishing joint 
stock banks in former days, these 
Charters would never have been granted ; 
and, undoubtedly, no further Charters 
would be issued, because banks would 
be established under the Acts now in 
operation. But they were dealing with 
property which did exist, and which 
ought not to be interfered with unless 
good cause could be shown to the con- 
trary. Before legislating on the sub- 
ject, it would be, however, only rea- 
sonable that the House should know 
exactly, through a Committee, or other- 
wise, the position of the banks under the 


ill. 

Mr. CHILDERS wished to say a few 
words upon the Bill from more than 
one point of view. In the Colony with 
which he had been many years ago con- 
nected, they had some banks chartered 
by the Imperial Government, and others 


Mr. Rylands 
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by the local Legislature under special 
Acts. The question was more than once 
raised in the Colony of a general Bank- 
ing Act, especially in connection with 
the issue of paper money ; andit became 
his duty as a Minister of the Colony to 
look carefully into the question whether 
these anomalies could be removed, and 
especially that Charters should be made 
uniform. He was bound to say that the 
result of his consideration was that some- 
thing like the present Bill would be an 
improvement. He did not think that 
the Treasury or the Board of Trade 
should be allowed to retain the power of 
granting Charters in Her Majesty’s 
name; but he thought that the banks 
that now existed might be allowed to 
retain their Charters permanently if they 
were adapted to the present condition of 
things. He quite agreed with the 
general scope of the Bill which was now 
brought forward. From an Imperial 
point of view, he was strongly impressed 
with the necessity of taking the conduct 
of this business from the Treasury and 
the Board of Trade, by passing some 
general Act which would relieve them 
from functions which they could not 
satisfactorily perform. From both points 
of view, therefore, he could not but 
give his support to the Bill. The only 
question that presented itself was whe- 
ther the Charters were well adapted to 
the state of things which now existed; 
and it.struck him that the words of the 
Act did not make it sufficiently clear 
that it was absolutely left to every Colony 
to make its own general laws with re- 
spect to banks and to deal with the 
privileges of the chartered banks pro- 
vided the Acts referred to all other banks 
in the Colony. On the other hand, it 
was necessary to remember that many 
of these banks did not carry on business 
in one Colony, only but in several, and thus 
could not, without complication, rest on 
local Charters only. In providing, there- 
fore, that the Colonial Legislature should 
be at liberty to take away the privileges 
of these banks they must be careful to 
make them also subject to Imperial 
legislation, where they existed in more 
than one Colony. He thought it very 
desirable that the Bill should pass into 
law, subject to such minute inquiry as 
would be made before a Select Commit- 
tee. He could hardly support the sug- 
gestion that all they required to know 
was the nature of the Charters. Al- 
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though, from one point of view, this was 
a A lic measure, yet it was also essen- 
tially’a Private Bill, because it endowed 
certain private companies with various 
powers and privileges. It partook, 
therefore, both of the nature of a public 
and a Private Bill, and he did not think 
the House should pass it without careful 
examination; and he would propose 
that it should be referred to a Select 
Committee. If the Government would 
consent to that course being taken, he 
thought the objections of his hon. Friends 
would be very fairly met. The Bill 
could be referred to a Select Committee, 
with power to make the fullest investi- 
gations into each Charter, and when 
their Report had been received the 
Bill would again come before the 
H 


curred with the proposal of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Ponte- 
fract that the Bill should be referred to 
a Select Committee. He thought that 
if Her Majesty's Government would 
modify Clause 2 by allowing the Trea- 
sury, after the expiry of the Charters, 
to terminate them at any time on giv- 
ing reasonable notice, and that until 
this was done, they should continue in 
force, the proposal, he believed, would 
meet a great many of the objections 
raised. 

Mr. RAMSAY would ask leave to 
withdraw his Amendment, on the un- 
derstanding that the Bill went before a 
Select Committee, with power to have 
the Charters before it. He hoped that 
the question, in all its bearings, would 
be fully gone into before the Committee. 
He only required investigation of the 
subject, and fully approved of the pro- 
posal in the Bill to relieve the Treasury 
of the responsibility of dealing with 
these Charters. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
to a Select Committee. 


And, on February 20, Committee nominated as 
follows :—Mr. Lows, Sir Jonn Luszocx, Mr. 
MutHoiuanp, Mr. Ramsay, Mr. Arruur Mi11s, 
Mr. Suaw, Mr. Fresurierp, Mr. Sampson 
Lioyp, and Sir Henry Setwin-Ippetson :— 
Power to send for persons, papers, and records ; 
Five to be the quorum. 
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ARTIZANS’ AND LABOURERS’ DWELL- 
INGS IMPROVEMENT (SCOTLAND) 
ACT (1875) AMENDMENT BILL. 

(The Lord Advocate, Sir Matthew Ridley.) 
{prt 5.] COMMITTEE. 
Order for Committee read. 


Dr. CAMERON did not think that 
this Bill should be proceeded with at so 
late an hour. The measure interfered 
considerably with the rights at present 
enjoyed by owners of property in Scot- 
land. He did not wish at the present 
moment to express any opinion concerning 
the measure; but he considered that it 
ought not to be brought on without those 
interested—landlords, tenants, and mu- 
nicipal authorities in the various towns 
in Scotland—having some opportunity of 
making their views known on the sub- 
ject. 

Taz LORD ADVOOATE (Mr. War- 
son) said, it was with very considerable 
surprise that he had heard a borough 
Member from Scotland object to this 
Bill. The object of the measure was to 
enable municipal authorities in Scotland 
to carry out more effectively the provi- 
sions of the Artizans’ and Labourers’ 
Dwellings Act. The whole purpose of 
the Bill was to extend to Scotland the 
provisions of the amending Act with re- 
gard to artizans’ and labourers’ dwell- 
ings which passed through Parliament 
last year, but which was only made ap- 
plicable to England and Ireland. Cer- 
tain Scotch boroughs had not taken it 
very kindly that they were left under 
disadvantages from which England and 
Ireland were freed by the Act of last 
Session. It was at their instigation 
that he had introduced the present Bill, 
the sole purpose of which was to place 
local authorities in Scotland in the same 
position as those in other parts of the 
United Kingdom. Under those circum- 
stances, he trusted that the hon. Mem- 
ber would not throw obstacles in the way 
of the Bill. 


Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Bill reported, without Amendment ; to 
be read the third time Zo-morrow. 


ANCIENT MONUMENTS [EXPENSES ]. 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Resolved, That it is expedient to authorise the 
payment, out-of moneys to be providedby Par- 
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liament, of all Expenses which may become 
payable by the Commissioners, under the pro- 
visions of any Act of the present Session, to 
provide for the better protection of Ancient 
Monuments. 

Resolution to be reported To-morrow. 


MOTIONS. 


_—OooouN;— 


MEDICAL APPOINTMENTS QUALIFICATIONS 
BILL, 


On Motion of Mr. Errtncoron, Bill to amend 
the Law relating to the Qualifications required 
for holding certain Medical Appointments, or- 
dered to be brought in by Mr. Errieton and 
Mr. BLEenNERHASSETT. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [ Bill 71.] 


EPPING FOREST AcT (1878) (conTINU- 
ANCE) BILL. 

On Motion of Sir Henny Setwin-Iszetson, 
Bill to continue for a limited period the powers 
of the Arbitrator under ‘‘ The Epping Forest 
Act, 1878,” ordered to be brought in by Sir 
Henry Setwin-Inserson and Mr. Gerarp 
Noet. 

Billpresented, and read the first time. [Bill 73.] 


INDIAN SALARIES AND ALLOWANCES BILL, 


On Motion of Mr. Epwarp Sranuopz, Bill 
to amend the Law relating to the Salaries and 
Allowances of certain Officers in India; and for 
other purposes relating thereto, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Epwarp Srannore and 
Lord Gzorcre Hamitton. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill72.] 


House adjourned at One o’clock. 


eee 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, 18th February, 1880. 
AFGHAN WAR—ALLEGED SEVERITIES 


AT CABUL—EXPLANATION OF 
GENERAL ROBERTS. 


Viscount CRANBROOK: My Lords, 
your Lordships are aware that certain 
charges have been made against General 
Sir Frederick Roberts of cruelties at 
We have received at the India 


Cabul, 
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Office to-day a letter which, with the 
permission of your Lordships, I will 
read. It is in these terms— 


“T am extremely grateful to you for so kindly 
writing to me with regard to attacks being 
made on me in certain pac respecting ill- 
treatment of prisoners and wounded at the battle 
of Char-Asiab, and also for forwarding to mea 
copy of the article in The Fortnightly Review 
for December, headed ‘ Martial Law in Cabul.’ 
I think that a short explanation of what has 
really occurred since we entered Afghanistan 
last September will enable you to satisfy all 
those who may refer to the subject in Parlia- 
ment that wounded Afghans have not been ill. 
treated, and that there is no foundation for the 
remarks made by Mr. Harrison in The Fort- 
nightly Review. ith regard to the burning of 
Afghan bodies at the battle of Char-Asiab, I 
would beg to say that I first heard of the cir- 
cumstances from the newspapers, and that I at 
once directed a Court of Inquiry to investigate 
the matter, the proceedings of which have some 
time since been forwarded for the information 
of the Commander-in-Chief and Government of 
India. It would appear that the act was com- 
mitted in the rear of the troops engaged by two 
or three Goorkhas who were by themselves, and 
by the evidence given life must have been as 
good as extinct at the time the clothes were set 
on fire. I need not assure you that no blame 
for the act in question can be attached to any 
officer of the force under my command, and 
that with this exception every consideration has 
been shown to the wounded and the dead, inas- 
much as they have been treated as if they were 
our own soldiers, and after Char-Asiab some of 
the wounded Afghans were taken into hospital 
and placed alongside of our own wounded men. 
This fact, I think, speaks for itself as regards 
the general treatment of the Afghans who 
fought against us. With reference to martial 
law having been proclaimed within a radius of 
10 miles round Cabul, I can safely affirm that 
for many reasons it was absolutely necessary to 
do so, the chief one being to prevent the inhabit- 
ants carrying firearms and other weapons which 
might render it possible for them to make 
sudden attacks on soldiers and other individuals 
belonging to this force. Had this precaution 
not been taken, I venture to say that, living as 
we are among a nation of fanatics, murders 
would have been of frequent occurrence. I am 
not at allin favour of martial law, and shall be 
glad to see it discontinued, as soon as some 
other form of government can be decided upon. 
As to the Proclamation published relative to the 
treatment of soldiers and others concerned in the 
attack on the Embassy and of those who had 
apparently shown themselves to be rebels against 
the Ameer by fighting against us,.I would men- 
tion that at the time the Proclamation was 
issued Yakoob Khan was outwardly our friend, 
and repeatedly spoke to me of the people who 
fought against us at Char-Asiab as rebels to his 
rule; and on that account they were referred to 
in the terms of the Proclamation. As to men 
being, hanged for the simple fact of their having 
fought against us, such was not the case. Re- 
wards were certainly offered for their capture ; 
but this was done with a view of arresting those 
who, directly or indirectly, had taken part in 
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the massacre of the several members of the 
British Embassy. All convicted of such a crime 
would, I believe, have been sentenced to death 
in any country, whether civil or martial law 
had been in force. The Kotwal (chief magis- 
trate of the city) was found guilty of having 
incited the troops to the massacre, of having 
taken an active part in dishonouring the dead 
bodies, and of having subsequently instigated 
the troops and people of Cabul to resist our ad- 
vance. On these accounts he was hanged. As 
to prisoners taken in fight being shot, such is 
totally devoid of truth, further than in one or 
two instances summary punishment has been 
inflicted on individuals who have been found 
mutilating our wounded soldiers; indeed, all 
the wounded that have fallen into the enemy’s 
hands at different times have been treated in 
the most cruel manner and horribly mutilated. 
With regard to the men who were not impli- 
cated in the attack on the Embassy, some short 
time after Yakoob Khan had been made a pri- 
soner an amnesty was proclaimed, and the peo- 
ple of every district visited by our troops have 
invariably been informed that those soldiers 
have nothing to fear from us; but, on-the other 
hand, if they came in and gave up their rifles or 

s they would receive the amount authorized 
ior the same. This was fully understood, and 
a considerable number of arms have from time 
to time been brought in. Recently, quite irre- 
spective of any action taken by us, the Mollahs 
have been preaching a ‘ jehad,’ or religious war, 
and have by these means got together by coer- 
cion, practical as well as religious, a gigantic 
collection of people. On reaching Cabul this 
mass was joined by all the riff-raff of the city 
and neighbouring villages ; but the Kazilbashis, 
merchants, and respectable inhabitants, so far 
from throwing in their lot with our opponents, 
held aloof, and from time to time gave us valu- 
able information. The greater portion also of 
the Sirdars of Cabul remained during the dis- 
turbances in our camp. As soon as I wasaware 
that the enemy had been completely dispersed 
I published a general amnesty, feeling that the 
people generally were not to blame for what 
had occurred, and the quickest way of restoring 
order was to invite the people to Cabul and to 
let them see that they could trust implicitly to 
our forbearance and generosity. At the same 
time the Civil Dispensary was re-established, 
and notice was sent through the city and to all 
the neighbouring villages inviting the wounded 
to hospital and assuring them that they had 
nothing to fear. Many wounded have been 
brought in and are being taken every care of. 
Afghans are naturally very suspicious and re- 
quire time to be re-assured ; but so many Maliks 
and other headmen had responded to the Am- 
nesty Proclamation that yesterday I was en- 
abled to hold a Durbar at which nearly 200 of 
the principal men who had fought against us 
were present. Others will doubtless follow 
their example, and I hope in time the country 
will quiet down. Referring to the administra- 
tion of affairs in the city and surroundings of 
Cabul, I can conscientiously say that our rule 
from the first has been extraordinarily mild and 
lenient. No harsh measure of any kind have 
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been adopted. On the contrary, I have since 


had reason to regret that, from a desire not to | 
do anything that could possibly set the people 
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inst us, I abstained, on our first occupation 
of Sherpur, from levelling the forts and en- 
closures by which it is surrounded on all sides, 
and which during the late siege, by affordin 
shelter to the enemy, were the causes of muc 
nee apes and some loss to us. Two proofs 
which to my mind are fairly conclusive as to the 
feelings of security and trust which the people 
of Cabul city and adjoining villages re in 
us are the rapid manner in which the city filled 
immediately the enemy dispersed, and the fact 
that since our arrival there had not been a 
single complaint against a European soldier, 
and only a few of a trivial nature against one 
or two men belonging to the Native regiments. 
The strictest discipline has been maintained, 
and there has not been an instance of violence 
against the people, notwithstanding that our 
soldiers have witnessed the cruel treatment of 
their comrades on every occasion of their fall- 
ing into the enemy’s hands. There is one point 
mentioned by Mr. Harrison in The Fortnightly 
Review—namely, that civilian special corre- 
spondents have been prevented from accom- 
panying the force under my command—in an- 
swer to which I would like to say a few words. 
I certainly never received any orders prohibit- 
ing civilian correspondents accompanying the 
force, and from the first one has been in my 
camp. He had considerable difficulty in reach- 
ing Ali-khel before the force marched, as our 
movements were very rapid after the order for 
an advance on Cabul was received. This may 
have prevented other correspondents joining me 
at the time. Had any come they would have 
received every assistance. Some correspondents 
have arrived since we reached this. No restric- 
tions whatever are placed on them, and they are 
allowed to send any telegrams they please, even 
when the information contained in them is in- 
correct, always excepting such information as 
by nature of its inaccuracy is calculated to pro- 
duce an evil effect.” 


PERSIA AND HERAT. 
OBSERVATIONS. QUESTION. 


Eart GRANVILLE: My Lords, I 
regret having arrived in the House 
yesterday a few minutes too late to hear 
a statement made by the First Lord of 
the Treasury. The object of that state- 
ment appeared to be to correct a mis- 
apprehension which had arisen concern- 
ing an explanation he had given a day 
or two before in answer to a Question 
which I put to him. I should like now 
to ask him to be good enough to state 
what was the character of the misunder- 
standing which he desired to obviate. 
The two statements stem to have been 
the same, with the unimportant excep- 
tion of the transposition of the two sen- 
tences. One was that there had been 
communications with Persia respecting 
the North-Eastern Frontier, about which 
it was premature to give information to 
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the House; the other that no concession 
had been made to Persia with regard to 
the clause of the Treaty respecting her 
possession of Herat. I wish now to ask 
the noble Earl, Did the sentence mean 
merely that the concession had not yet 
been granted, or that such a concession 
would be contrary to the policy of Her 
Majesty’s Government ? 

Tue Eant or BEACONSFIELD: My 
Lords, the misapprehension to which I 
referred was an impression, which I 
found somewhat general, that in the 
statement I originally made in this 
House in answer to the noble Earl, I 
stated that no communications had been 
made by Persia to Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment with respect to Herat. That, 
as your Lordships know, is not the case. 
I stated that we had not released Persia 
from her engagement not to occupy 
Herat; but, at the same time, I in- 
formed the House that there had been 
communications from Persia—and not 
infrequent communications — though 
they had led to no conclusion. As to 
the other inquiry of the noble Earl, he, 
who is himself so well acquainted with 
the conduct of public affairs, will, I feel 
sure, agree with me that these frag- 
mentary allusions to negotiations still 
pending will only lead to further mis- 
understanding if I went beyond the ab- 
solute statement I have already made, 
that we have not released the Persian 
Government from their engagement not 
to occupy Herat. 


COAL MINES—THE LEYCETT COLLIERY 
EXPLOSION. 


MOTION FOR AN ADDRESS. 


Eart DE LA WARR, in moving for 
the Report of the Inquiry into the Ley- 
cett Colliery Explosion, said, his object 
in doing so was that it might be placed 
in their Lordships’ hands as soon as pos- 
sible, the accident being of an unusually 
fatal character, resulting, he believed, 
in the loss of 61 lives, and attended by 
circumstances which seemed to render a 
strict inquiry specially necessary. He 
might also add that it was a case bear- 
ing very much upon the question now 
before their Lordships’ House with re- 
gard to the liability of employers for 
injuries to their servants. It had been 
stated that another fatal explosion oc- 
curred in this mine so recently as Sep- 
tember last, and that its dangers were 
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so well known that safety-lamps of a 
peculiar construction were used; but, 
notwithstanding that fact, in the eyvi- 
dence given before the magistrates it 
appeared that the manager of the mine, 
though required by the Mines Regula- 
tion Act to exercise daily supervision, 
was absent for 10 days previous to the 
accident. Mr. Wynne, Government In- 
spector of Mines, said, at the examina- 
tion before the magistrates— 


‘‘He was present at the inquest and heard 
the defendant (the manager) state that he had 
not been into the Fair Lady pit (é.¢., where the 
accident happened) for 10 days prior to the ex- 
plosion. It was very wrong for a manager to 
absent himself from the mine for so long a pe- 
riod as 10 days. In a pit like this, knowing 
they were driving into virgin ground, the de- 
fendant ought never to have missed more than 
one day, especially when he might have exa- 
mined the place in an hour.... He was not 
justified in trusting to the contractor. A con- 
tractor ought not to act as underlooker. He was 
astonished when he saw the lower level that 
such a thing should have been done. If Mr, 
Stevenson had gone down the pit and seen what 
was being done, he (witness) did not believé he 
would have allowed it to go on. In fact, Mr. 
Stevenson said himself he did not know what 
was being done. Driving the level in the way 
they were doing, with the means of ventilation 
employed, rendered it almost impossible for the 
thing to go on without an explosion.” 


Such was the evidence given by the 
Government Inspector of Mines at the 
recent inquiry before the magistrates, 
which resulted in the conviction of the 
manager for not having exercised the 
control and supervision which the Act 
required. A full report of this terrible 
accident would doubtless appear in the 
usual Mining Reports; but as probably 
some time would elapse before they were 
presented, it was, he thought, very de- 
sirable that their Lordships should have, 
as early as possible, such information as 
could without inconvenience be given. 


Moved, That an humble Address be pre- 
sented to Her Majesty for Report of the inquiry 
into the Leycett Colliery explosion.—( The Earl 
De La Warr.) 


Eart BEAUCHAMP said, that the 
noble Earl seemed to have confused one 
or two matters which should have been 
kept separate. He was sorry to say that, 
unfortunately, two accidents had occurred 
at this colliery—one on September 8, 
and the other on January 22 last. The 
noble Earl, in the reports which he had 
quoted, had referred to the accident that 
occurred on September 8, After that 
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explosion an inquiry was held by the 
Government Inspector, and a Queen’s 
Counsel, Mr. eelhouse, was em- 
ployed to watch the proceedings on the 
part of the Government. The Inspector 
duly presented his Report to the Home 
Secretary, and subsequently proceedings 
were taken against the manager and two 
other persons concerned with the mine. 
One of the cases was dismissed, and in 
the other two fines were inflicted. In 
this explosion eight men lost their lives ; 
but in the last explosion last month be- 
tween 60 and 70 men were killed. In 
the last explosion the loss of life had 
been so serious that the inquest which 
had been held had been adjourned until 
the 18th instant; and up to the present 
time no Report of these proceedings had 
been received from the Inspector of 
Mines as to that accident. Under those 
circumstances, he was unable to comply 
with the request of the noble Earl, and, 
for the best of all reasons, that the Re- 
port had not yet been presented. He 
was not sure when the Report would be 
received ; but Mr. Wheelhouse had been 
again instructed to watch the proceed- 
ings on the part of the Government 
until a verdict had been arrived at. It 
was impossible to say what steps would 
be taken. He could not produce the Re- 
port as to the first accident. 

Lorp ABERDARE asked whether it 
was not a fact that the manager who 
was now on his trial was one of the per- 
sons who was convicted of an offence 
arising out of the explosion of Sep- 
tember ? 

Kart BEAUCHAMP said, he had no 
information on the subject. 


On Question? Resolved in the Nega- 


tive. 


OFFICE OF REGISTRAR GENERAL— 
DR. FARR. 


OBSERVATIONS. QUESTION. 


THe Marquess or LOTHIAN, in 
rising to ask a Question of which he had 
given Notice on this subject, said, his 
object was to ascertain if the Prime 
Minister would give an authoritative 
statement as to why Dr. Farr had been 
passed over in filling the appointment 
of Registrar General. Dr. Farr had 
been for many years employed in the 
office, and he believed that during the 
whole of that time he had fulfilled his 
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duties with ability and devotion. He 
(the Marquess of Lothian) did not 
mean to imply that it was necessary 
that a person who had been long in an 
office should, when a vacancy occurred, 
be promoted to it; but there was a 
general tendency to believe that when 
a person had been so long in a Depart- 
ment, and was not promoted, there must 
be something against him. His (the 
Marquess of Lothian’s) reason for asking 
this Question was that it had come to 
his knowledge that, certainly in Scot- 
land, and to some extent in England 
also, an impression had arisen among 
the Medical Profession—an impression 
which he was sure was mistaken—that 
Dr. Farr had not been promoted only 
because he was a medical man. He 
was certain that, in appointing Sir 
Brydges Henniker to the vacant office, 
there had been no intention to throw any 
reflection on the Medical Profession, 
many individual members of which 
must be known to their Lordships as 
honourable men of great business capa- 
city. He trusted the noble Earl at the 
head of the Government would not 
think him unreasonable in asking this 
Question, but would agree with him 
that it would be a great misfortune that 
any misapprehension which had arisen 
should be allowed to continue if it were 
possible to remove it. In conclusion, 
the noble Marquess asked the First Lord 
of the Treasury, with reference to the re- 
cent appointment tothe office of Registrar 
General, Whether the long services of 
Dr. Farr had been taken into considera- 
tion; and whether he would state why 
Dr. Farr had not been selected as the 
successor of George Graham, Esquire, 
in that office ? 

THz Eart or BEACONSFIELD: 
My Lords, I know nothing in the 
duties of a Minister more difficult than 
the distribution of patronage. It has 
fallen to my lot several times since 
I acceded to Office to exercise that 
function, and I can truly say that 
I never make an appointment of any 
kind without due regard to the interests 
of the Public Service. Now, with respect 
to this question, my noble Friend inti- 
mates that I have even incurred the ill- 
feeling of a learned and illustrious Pro- 
fession, on whose skill most of your 
Lordships and I myself much depend. 
Generally speaking, however actuated 
one may be by a high sense of duty in 
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the distribution of patronage, Questions 
are generally asked in Parliament in 
regard to it. Sometimes Votes of Cen- 
sure are passed, and sometimes Votes of 
Censure are rescinded. In the present 
case of Dr. Farr, the original wish of 
the Government was to appoint him to 
the vacant office. I know Dr. Farr by 
reputation; his claims are obvious, his 
mse in his office have always been 
admitted; but I may add that they 
have been amply recognized by the 
State. But when I had to make 
those inquiries which were necessary 
before the appointment was made, such 
a representation was made to me as to 
the state of health of Dr. Farr that I 
shrank from the responsibility of ap- 
pointing him to discharge such very 
arduous duties as the office to which my 
noble Friend has referred entails. I have 
here—I am unwilling to read it, and I 
shall not read it, thoughit is at the service 
of my noble Friend—an official document 
asking for a superannuation for Dr. 
Farr; and the statement as to his health 
which is made in that document, com- 
bined with the fact that he is now 72 
years of age, is of that description that 
I feel confident none of your Lordships, 
on whichever side of the House you sit, 
would, after reading that document, au- 
thorize the appointment of Dr. Farr to 
the postin question. This isthe ground, 
and the only ground, on which the Govern- 
ment acted as regards Dr. Farr; and as to 
supposing there was a prejudice on the 
part of the Government against the ap- 
pointment of a medical man to the head 
of an office, the duties of which are inti- 
mately connected with the qualifications 
and acquisitions of the Medical Profes- 
sion, I am sure your Lordships will, 
without a moment’s hesitation, acquit 
me, or anyone occupying my position, of 
being influenced by such a feeling. After 
I found it to be outof my power toappoint 
Dr. Farr, the office was open for a con- 
siderable period. A great many names 
were mentioned; and the gentleman 
who now fills the office received the 
appointment because I believed, on the 
whole, that he was the most competent 
to perform its duties. I had no per- 
sonal acquaintance with him; but he 
was the one who, to my mind, gave the 
best promise of the ability to fulfil 
duties which are of the greatest import- 
ance, and which certainly require health 
and vigour for their performance, par- 
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ticularly at this moment, when prepara- 
tions are making for taking a new Oen- 
sus of the country. 


Question. 


House adjourned at a quarter before 
Six o’clock, to Monday next, 
Eleven o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Friday, 13th February, 1880. 


MINUTES. ]—New Memsers Sworn—Samuel 
Danks Waddy, esquire, for Sheffield ; Viscount 
Lymington, for Barnstaple. 

Pusutc Bris—Ordered—First Reading—Alkali 
Acts Amendment, &c.* [74]; Poor Law 
Guardians (Ireland) (Ministers of Religion) * 

5 


75). 

Committee—Seed Potatoes (Ireland) (re-comm.) 
[68]—nr.P. 

Committee — Report — Companies Acts Amend- 
ment * [52]. 

Third Reading—Artizans’ and Labourers’ Dwell- 
ings Improvement (Scotland) Act (1875) 
Amendment * [6], and passed. 


QUESTIONS. 


—- Qo — 


CYPRUS — THE ORDINANCE SUPER- 
SEDING THE EXTRA-TERRITORIAL 
JURISDICTION OF FOREIGN CONSULS. 


Srr CHARLES W. DILKE asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment can now lay before the House the 
correspondence with Foreign Powers 
with regard to the ordinance under 
which extra-territorial jurisdiction of 
Foreign Consuls in Cyprus under the 
Capitulations is superseded, and Lord 
Salisbury’s Despatch to Lord Lyons, No. 
57, of the 16th of January 1879, which 
states the grounds on which the Govern- 
ment consider that the continuance of 
this Consular jurisdiction should not be 
permitted ? 

Mr. BOURKE: I have had an op- 
portunity of consulting my noble Friend 
the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
with reference to the Question of the 
hon. Baronet, and he is of opinion that 
it would not be expedient at present to 
lay before the House the Correspondence 





to which the hon. Baronet refers. 
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RELIEF OF DISTRESS (IRELAND). 


Mr. DILLWYN (for Mr. Cuampzr- 
LAIN) asked Mr. Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, If he will lay upon the Table of 
the House the Correspondence, recently 
referred to by him, in which the Govern- 
ment warned boards of guardians to pro- 
vide stores of food and fuel, with Copies 
of any Replies received to this Com- 
munication ? 

Tar CHANCELLORor tut EXOHE- 
QUER: Sir, I have to say that there is 
no Correspondence to produce. WhatI 
stated was that instructions had been 
given by the Irish Government to the 
Local Government Board and the In- 
spectors of the Local Government Board 
that they should take care that proper 
steps were taken for the purpose to 
which the Question refers. I alluded to 
a passage in a private letter from the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland to one of his 
Colleagues with regard to the steps so 
taken, and I did so for the purpose of 
showing that as early as the date of that 
letter we had the subject before us; but 
there is no Correspondence which can be 
laid before the House. 


EAST COAST OF AFRICA—ZANZIBAR— 
SLAVERY. 


Mr. ANDERSON asked the First 
Lord of the Admiralty, If he is respon- 
sible for a Return, numbered 881, on the 
subject of ‘Slave Vessels and Slaves,”’ 
distributed to Members a few days ago; 
and, if so, why that Return has been 
presented to Parliament with a most im- 
portant part of the information ordered 
by the House absent from it? He might 
explain that an amended Return had 
been placed in the hands of hon. Mem- 
bers that morning; and he wished to 
ask whether the information contained 
in it was all the information which the 
right hon. Gentleman was able to give ? 
For instance, it referred to the deporta- 
tion of Natives of Zanzibar and other 
places, and he wished to know whether 
they had been set to work as free 
labourers or under some indenture sys- 
tem; and, in the latter case, whether 
any regulations had been framed by the 


Mr. W. H. SMITH, in reply, re- 
gretted that the Return had been sent 
out in an incomplete form through the 
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prepare it; but all the additional infor- 
mation which was in the hands of the 
Government was contained in the Paper 
distributed this morning. He was not 
in a position just now to answer the 
further Question which the hon. Gentle- 
man had asked. 


NAVAL DISCIPLINE BILL. 


Mr. MACDONALD asked the First 
Lord of the Admiralty, If the Bill pro- 
mised last year on Navy Discipline is to 
be introduced this Session; whether he 
has issued any instruction as to the use 
of the cat or flogging in the Navy; and, 
if he will lay a Copy of such instructions 
upon the Table of the House? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH, in reply, said, 
it was not intended to amend or to con- 
solidate the law relating to Navy disci- 
pline this Session. Other Business before 
the House would prevent that being 
done. Ifthe hon. Member would move 
for a Copy of the Instructions issued in 
July last as to the use of the cat in the 
Navy there would be no objection to 
produce them. 


ARMY—SOUTH AFRICA— NATAL AND 
THE TRANSVAAL — ALLEGED MIS- 
CONDUCT OF BRITISH TROOPS. 


Mr. A. MILLS asked the Secretary 
of State for War, Whether any infor- 
mation has been received by the Govern- 





ment respecting the breaches of disci- 
pline stated in the public newspapers to 
have been committed by British Troops 
in Natal and the Transvaal ? 

Mr. J. HOLMS also asked, Whether 
attention has been called to a letter in 
the ‘‘ Daily Telegraph ” of the 10th inst. 
signed William Howard Russell, con- 
taining grave charges against troops 
serving in South Africa; and, whether 
he has taken steps to investigate these 
charges; and, if so, will he state what 
these steps are, and when he will be 
able to communicate the result to the 
House ? 

Coroner STANLEY: In answer to 
the two Questions which have been ad- 
dressed to me by hon. Gentlemen, I have 
to say that Mr. Russell’s letter to The 
Daily Telegraph of the 10th instant is an 
amplification of that published on the 
21st of November last. When the letter 
of the 21st of November last appeared 
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dressed to the General Officer command- 
ing Natal—Sir Garnet Wolseley—on 
the subject, and a telegraphic reply was 
received from him on the 8th of January, 
in which Mr. Russell’s statements were 
stigmatized as ‘‘gross exaggerations ” 
and ‘transparent untruths.’”’ Since then 
Sir Garnet Wolseley has addressed a 
confirmatory letter to me, dated January 
2, acknowledging the receipt of the copy 
of The Daily Telegraph of the 21st of No- 
vember, and asserting 

“That the statements therein contained 
grossly exaggerate any act of disorder which 
may have been committed.” 


He also states that, in order to inform 
the War Department exactly what truth 
and what falsehood there is in the 
statements of the Special Correspondent 
of The Daily Telegraph, he has 

* Desired that the Landdrost and the magis- 
trates in the several districts in the Transvaal 
and Natal in which Her Majesty’s troops have 
been quartered should report specifically on the 
various assertions referred to.’’ 


In answer to a telegram since addressed 
to him, Sir Garnet Wolseley telegraphs 
from Pietermaritzburg this morning to 
say that his report on Mr. Russell’s 
charges was sent to me on the 16th 
ultimo, and that other reports follow. 
I suppose, therefore, that 1 may receive 
it by next mail; but it has not arrived 
yet. 


RIVERS CONSERVANCY BILL—LEGIS- 
LATION. 


Mr. ARTHUR PEEL asked the Pre- 
sident of the Local Government Board, 
When he proposes to re-introduce the 
Rivers Conservancy Bill of last Session ? 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH, in reply, 
said, Her Majesty’s Government were of 
opinion that it would not be expedient 
to introduce it during the present Ses- 
sion. 


RELIEF OF DISTRESS (IRELAND). 


Tue O’DONOGHUE asked the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, If he will lay upon 
the Table, on as early day as possible, a 
Return giving the names of those land- 
lords who have applied for loans in an- 
ticipation of the passing of the Relief of 
Distress (Ireland) Bill, the names of 
those to whom advances have already 
been made, and the locality where their 
property is situated ; and, whether he will 
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suspend the giving of further advances 
to landlords till the Bill has received the 
sanction of Parliament ? 

Mr. J. LOWTHER: A Return 
containing the information which the 
hon. Member asks for was ordered on 
Tuesday last by the House, and will, I 
hope, be in the hands of Members 
shortly. I may remark that the Relief 
of Distress (Ireland) Bill having received 
the unanimous approval of the House on 
the second reading last night, I shall 
not feel justified in entertaining any 
doubts as to its receiving the sanction of 
Parliament, nor in any way suspending 
the action that has already been taken 
in giving advances to landlords. 


PARLIAMENT— BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE—SUPPLY. 


Mr. DILLWYN asked the Secretary 
to the Treasury, Whether it is intended 
to take Supply on Monday next; and, 
if so, what Estimates will be taken ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER, in reply, said, he apprehended 
that it would be impossible to take Sup- 
ply on Monday, as they would have to 
make progress with the Relief of Distress 
(Ireland) Bill. 


AFGHAN WAR—ALLEGED SEVERITIES 
AT CABUL—EXPLANATION OF GENE- 
RAL ROBERTS.—OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. E. STANHOPE: Sir, it will be 
in the recollection of the House that a 
good many Questions have been ad- 
dressed to the Government since the 
opening of the Session with reference to 
certain executions at Cabul, and that the 
Government promised to give the House, 
at the earliest possible moment, any in- 
formation which they mightreceiveon the 
subject. On the 5th of December last, 
shortly after the reports appeared in the 
newspapers, I addressed a letter to Ge- 
neral Sir Frederick Roberts, and I in- 
closed in that letter a copy of an article, 
which many hon. Members will have 
seen, and which appeared in the De- 
cember number of The Fortnightly Review. 
In answer to that communication I have 
to-day received a letter from General 
Roberts ; and although it is rather long, 
I hope that I shall have the permission 
of the House to read itnow to them. It 
is dated Cabul, January 10, 1880.—[See 
Lords’ Report, page 579. ] 
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Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: I wish 
to ask the hon. Gentleman, Whether the 
letter from Sir Frederick Roberts is the 
detailed statement to which he alluded 
on Friday as being on its way home; 
and, if so, whether it is accompanied by 
any list of the 100 persons who were 
stated to have been executed at Cabul, 
with the charges against them and the 
findings of the Court ? 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: As I said, the 
letter I have read is an answer to one I 
addressed to Sir Frederick Roberts. A 
detailed statement is, undoubtedly, on 
its way home. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—HaQn— 
SUPPLY—COMMITTEE. 


Order for Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


INDIA — POPULAR REPRESENTATION. 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Sr DAVID WEDDERBURN, in 
rising to call attention to the importance 
of conferring upon the people of India 
some measure of representation, either 
in the Legislative Gouncils, or other- 
wise, in order that the Indian Govern- 
ment may have greater facilities than 
those at present existing for ascertain- 
ing Native opinion upon public ques- 
tions, said, he brought forward the ques- 
tion in redemption of a promise he had 
made, that if ever he again had a seat 
in the House he would lay it before Par- 
liament. Last year he had no oppor- 
tunity; but this Session had been more 
fortunate, and he was seeking now to 
redeem his pledge. He would not en- 
deavour at that moment to extract a 
promise from the Government; nor did 
he intend to take the opinion of the 
House on the question. He should also 
wish in every way to deprecate Party 
bias, for he had, at every opportunity, 
asserted to the people of India that they 
had good and sincere friends on both sides 
of the House. At one time it appeared 
to him that a fair method of conferring 
representation upon the’ people of India 
would be to confer upon a few of the 
great centres of population inthat country 
the privilege of sending Representatives 
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or Delegates to that House; but although 
that method had, doubtless, a good deal 
to recommend it, it was beset with many 
peculiar difficulties; and, upon mature 
reflection, it appeared to him that the 
most practical method would be to have 
representative Native Members in the 
Legislative Councils of India. It was, 
after all, these Legislative Councils— 
which must not be confounded with the 
Executive Councils—that made the laws 
under which India was governed. At 
present these Countils were of such a 
nature that the representative element 
was excluded from them ; and although 
the Native element was not entirely ex- 
cluded the Natives were not elected by 
the people. Perhaps he might be per- 
mitted to state briefly what the consti- 
tution of the Legislative Council of Bom- 
bay was. It consisted of 13 Members. 
Of these there were nine officials, eight 
of them being Europeans, and compris- 
ing the Governor, the Commander-in- 
Chief, two of the Members of the Exe- 
cutive Council, the Chief Secretary to 
the Government, the Advocate General, 
and two Heads of Departments. These, 
with one other gentleman, constituted 
the European element. There were 
also four Natives, one of whom was 
a Native official. Of course, a Council 
so composed could not be regarded in 
any way as representative. Neverthe- 
less, the non-official Members expressed 
their opinions, and occasionally an in- 
teresting and instructive debate arose. 
He held in his hand a Report of a meet- 
ing of the Bombay Legislative Council 
which took place in April last. Nine 
Members were present, two of whom 
were Native non-official Members. The 
debate was a long one, and the Native 
gentlemen, who took a very active part, 
stated a great many important facts in 
regard to the opinion of their eountry- 
men on the question before the Council, 
which was that of irrigation. They 
moved as many as seven Amendments ; 
but he regretted to say that, owing to 
the great preponderance of the official 
element, they met with no support, and 
every one of them was lost. Indeed, 
they were only supported by the Native 
unofficial Members. He could not help 
thinking that if there had been a few 
more of the same class in the Council 
the debate would have been more valu- 
able and instructive, and that some 
of the Amendments incorporating the 
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Native view would have been adopted. 
On the otherhand, he would cite the 
case of the Municipality of Bombay, 
where the representative principle had 
been thoroughly adopted. The Corpo- 
ration of Bombay was, he believed, 
most popularly constituted, and con- 
sisted of 64 Members. Of these, 16 
were nominated by the Government, 16 
were elected by the Bench of Justices, 
and the remaining 32 were elected by 
the ratepayers who paid above a cer- 
tain sum in direct taxation. Both 
Europeans and Natives were fully 
eligible to be elected upon the Corpora- 
tion; but the affairs generally were in 
the hands of the Town Council, which 
was composed of 12 members nomi- 
nated or elected from among the mem- 
bers of the Oorporation. The power 
of initiating as well as of executing 
the decisions of the municipality was 
in the hands of the Municipal Commis- 
sioner. There were two classes of muni- 
cipality—one known as the City Muni- 
cipality, and the other as the Town 
Municipality. These two classes together 
had control and management of reve- 
nues, which amounted to a total of 
nearly £2,000,000. In Bombay, where 
the municipal constitution was more 
popular than in any other part of India, 
he had the highest authority for stating 
that the system had worked admirably 
well. A late Municipal Commissioner 
assured him that he only observed one 
failing in the working of the system, 
and that was a tendency to abstention 
on the part of the electors from voting 
—a failing, however, which would, 
doubtless, be cured by the lapse of time, 
and as the people became more accus- 
tomed to the arrangement. Two suc- 
cessive Governors of Bombay—the only 
two under whom this municipality had 
existed—had spoken in very high terms 
of its influence for good. Sir Richard 
Temple, in particular, said that in Bom- 
bay the municipal institutions would 
never fail, knowing, as he did, the pub- 
lic spirit and self-sacrificing spirit of the 
Members. In the case of these corpora- 
tions and municipalities, it seemed to 
him (Sir David Wedderburn) that there 
already existed constituencies which 
might be made use of in extending this 
sort of representation to the Legislative 
Councils, and they might be fairly in- 
trusted with the duty of electing a cer- 
tain number of representatives. One of 
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the principles of the Government of 
India Bill of 1858, as introduced by the 
present Prime Minister, was to give Re- 
presentatives to the principal centres of 
population. Under that Bill, it was 
proposed to have in the India Council 
five Representatives elected by the prin- 
cipal cities of the United Kingdom, and 
in the same spirit an arrangement might 
be made to give two Members to each of 
the Presidencies, and to some of the prin- 
cipal cities of the Empire. He thought 
the criticism and opinions of Members so 
elected would be of the utmost value on 
questions of finance when the Budget 
was submitted each year. He might 
quote many authorities for the belief 
that in matters of finance they ought to 
have authoritative expression of the 
feelings and wishes of the Natives. Sir 
Bartle Frere had drawn up with con- 
siderable elaboration a complete system 
of representation, with Local Councils, 
Municipal Councils, and arrangements 
for electing Members to send to the 
Legislative Council. After explaining 
the system at considerable length, Sir 
Bartle Frere went on to say that— 

‘*Tf two elected Members were sent up from 
each of the Provincial centres — of which I 
propose to make five altogether—to the Local 
Legislative Council, they would in every way 
greatly strengthen the Council, and give ad- 
ditional weight to its proceedings.”’ 


Representation. 


A Commissioner of the Punjaub, in a 
letter to The Times, pointed out that the 
conviction was deeply implanted in the 
mind of every Native of India who 
thought at all on the subject, that if the 
principle of representation in the Legis- 
lative Councils was fairly conceded, it 
would tend, in regard to expenditure, 
to introduce a more healthy tone than at 
present existed. A very learned and 
distinguished Native, speaking on the 
subject, said the Natives were prepared 
to understand the general working of the 
representative system; and he declared 
that double the amount of the deficit 
might be raised by the Natives if their 
prejudices were not affected, and if the 
taxation were arranged in a way more 
consistent with their feelings. In this 
way, he (Sir David Wedderburn) cer- 
tainly thought the Government would 
find their hands greatly strengthened by 
the establishment of the representative 
system. Throughout India the ioe 
were fully alive to the difficulties under 
which the Rulers ofthat country laboured, 
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and their inability to understand and 
realize the feelings and requirements of 
those whom they were called on to 
govern. It was upon this practical diffi- 
culty, rather than upon any abstract 
question of jaan to the taxpayers, 
that he would base the plea of giving 
them, without loss of time, representa- 
tion in some modified form. The autho- 
rities on the subject whom he could quote 
were of the very highest class. Lord 
Minto, the Governor General of India, 
so long ago as the year 1807, spoke of 
the mutual ignorance of each other’s 
motives, intentions, and acts in which 
Europeans and Natives were contented 
to live, According to Lord Minto, the 
chief impediment to the improvement of 
the Native races, and the chief disad- 
vantage under which their European 
rulers laboured, was to be found in 
ignorance of each other’s language and 
modes of thought. One of the first ob- 
jects of the Government should be to 
assist them to understand each other. 
Another Governor General, Lord Mayo, 
said there were large districts in which 
men of sufficient ability and intelligence 
were willing to assist the Government, and 
what was wanted was torecognize thatthe 
principle of associating with each other 
whenever it was possible was for the in- 
terests of the country. Lord Mayo had 
also given an opinion on the subject that 
wherever possible the Natives should be 
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ferring the privileges he had indicated. 
There were Natives who had shown their 
complete power to appreciate what had 
been done for them in the use of the 
powers of self-government, and he 
thought the time had come for a wider 
extension of those privileges. Ashe had 
before intimated, would not ask the 
House to express its opinion on the Re- 
solution; but he oak the Government 
would give that due attention to the sub- 
ject which it deserved. 

Mr. E. STANHOPE said, that there 
was no question that representative insti- 
tutions were dear to all Englishmen, and 
that they were all desirous of extending 
such institutions wherever it was possible 
to do so; but when they came to the 
case of India they had to remember 
what India was. It was not a country 
of one people, but a conglomeration of 
many peoples, differing in caste and 
religion, and having no cohesion what- 
ever. Indeed, the only possible unit 
was the unit of the family. Therefore, as 
a basis of representation was altogether 
wanting, it would be impossible, taking 
India as a whole, at any rate for many 
years, to extend representative institu- 
tions to that country. Still, when people 
could be congregated in large masses, 
the case might be different; and there 
were municipalities in India, like that 
of Bombay, which were cases in point. 
In such instances the Natives had be- 





consulted. Those were two Governors 
General belonging to opposite Parties ; 
but in respect of their opinion as to the 
Natives of India in the conduct of affairs 
they were completely unanimous, as 
would be found in the case of nearly all 
the great Rulers of India. He should 
not attempt to sketch a scheme for the 
Government as to the mode of election 
further than to say that, to some extent, 
arrangements seemed to have been made 
already for such a purpose. The hon. 
Member concluded by quoting a passage 
from an address by Sir Charles Turner, 
Chief Justice of Madras, when presiding 
over the anniversary meeting at Pre- 
sidency College, Madras, favourable to 
the principle of consultation with the 
Natives, and the raising of their con- 
dition to the stage which would enable 
them to take part in the responsibilities 
of government. Heimpressed upon the 
House and the Government that the time 
seemed to have come when, at least, they 
might make a commencement by con- 








come associated with Europeans; they 
had become accustomed to European 
ideas, and had, so to speak, been edu- 
cated into a condition which was pretty 
nearly ripe for some sort of self-govern- 
ment. He ventured to say that, so far 
as it was possible to extend their repre- 
sentative institutions, the Government 
of India, in what it had done of late 
years, was endeavouring todo so. That 
they would be glad to extend it further 
there could be no doubt whatever; be- 
cause every extension of that principle 
tended to diminish the responsibility 
they themselves had to bear. He had 
been looking into the matter of munici- 
palities, and found that there were 894, 
and within the limits of those governing 
bodies there were 12,000,000 people who 
were governed by them, and those bodies 
contained no less than three Natives to 
every one European. In alargenumber 
of cases the Natives were elected, and 
they did good work. In the Presidency 
towns there was also a large proportion. 
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of Native Members in the municipal 
bodies. No doubt, those towns had 
come to partake very much more of a 
European character, the people being 
brought together, being engaged in com- 
mon pursuits, and he thought the Na- 
tives had not shown much interest by 
voting, yet they selected good members 
who were zealous for the prosperity of 
the places in which they were resident. 
He believed in one case—that of Luck- 
now —only seven voters came to the 
poll. In Bombay, which town was the 
most favourable instance in India, it 
could not be said that a great number 
of the electors came forward to the 
poll; but it was said that, on the whole, 
they did elect good men, and those men 
undoubtedly did very good work in 
the Government. But when they went 
beyond those large populations, when 
they went outside those Presidency 
towns and other municipalities, they got 
to people who’were governed by the 
headmen of their villages, who did not 
know anything about Councils, and 
were pretty well content to be let alone, 
so long as they were not too much taxed. 
The great object the Government must 
bear in mind, therefore, for many years 
to come was this—that although they 
could not hope to introduce generally re- 
presentative institutions in India, they 
should endeavour by every means in 
their power to get at the real feeling of 
the people of the country. One of the 
steps always taken for that purpose was 
this—whenever a Bill altering the law 
was brought in, it was published, trans- 
lated into the Native languages, sent to 
the different Local Governments, and dis- 
tributed to the district officers, who re- 
ceived instructions to elicit the Native 
feeling on the subject of the measure. 
A great step in advance was taken 
by the East India Council Act of 1861, 
by which it was provided that there 
should be official and non-official Mem- 
bers in each of the Legislative Councils. 
The Act did not say anything about the 
non-official Members being Natives; but, 
as a matter of fact, a large proportion 
of them were Natives. In the Legisla- 
tive Council of Madras, out of seven 
non-official Members four were Natives. 
In the Legislative Council of Bombay, 
out of six non-official Members four 
were Natives; and in Bengal, out of 
seven non-official Members, five were 
Natives. In the Legislative Council of 
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the Governor General for India, out of 
seven non-official Members four were 
Natives, so that it might be said among 
the non-officials the Natives were very 
well represented. The hon. Member 
had made’ a suggestion—and it was the 
only practical suggestion he had made— 
that the municipal bodies should send 
representatives to the Legislative Coun- 
cils. Well, he ventured to say at once 
that that was a proposition which was 
worthy of consideration. It was one he 
knew that had frequently been brought 
under the attention of the authorities in 
India, and it was one that he should not 
for a moment think of condemning ; but, 
at the same time, there were certain prac- 
tical difficulties that occurred to one in 
the way of carrying the proposal out. 
Very often the chairman of the muni- 
cipal bodies in the Presidency towns was 
already a Member of the Legislative 
Council, and in that capacity had an 
opportunity of expressing the views of 
those over whom he presided. But if 
they were to adopt the suggestion of the 
hon. Member, he was not quite sure they 
would attain all they desired to attain. 
On the one hand, there would be great 
difficulty in selecting. If they chose the 
most prominent men they were likely 
to have a Europeanized Native who 
would not represent the Native ideas. 
They would have a man with European 
ideas, but without sympathy with the 
great mass of the population. He would 
look at things with European rather 
than with Native eyes. On the other 
hand, if it were attempted to elect a 
simple Native, one or two practical 
difficulties presented themselves. He 
understood it was very often found that a 
Native selected in that way had the very 
greatest possible dislike to being called 
upon to leave the place where he was 
residing and to go to live in the Presi- 
dency towns. It was a change of 
climate which he disliked to make; and 
when he went to take a seat in the 
Council with the Governor General or 
with the Provincial Governor there was 
something a little abhorrent to the Na- 
tive mind in opposing the authority of 
the Government; and when the Go- 
vernor General said one thing the Na- 
tive had the greatest possible difficulty 
in not saying that he agreed with him. 
In course of time that attitude of the 
Natives changed; he found that his 
opinion was invited, and after a time 
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such Natives were found very useful 
men for the purpose of consultation. 
To that extent the Government had 
already gone; further than that he 
doubted whether they could safely go. 
They would proceed in this matter, un- 
doubtedly, by tentative steps. There 
were some who thought the Govern- 
ment had already proceeded too far. 
At any rate, they were careful not to 
press the matter beyond the point they 
thought they could aieenalie sles at ; 
and it must be recollected that the Na- 
tives in India, unlike those in many other 
countries, had freedom of speech and 
meeting, and, so long as they did not 
use decidedly seditious language, had 
perfect freedom of the Press, and they 
had thus many ways of making their 
views known tothe Government. There- 
fore, he thought the hon. Member had 
exercised a very wise discretion in only 
throwing the subject out for discussion 
in the House, and not pressing his Re- 
solution; but his suggestions, like all 
others that might be made by the 
House, would receive the careful atten- 
tion of his Colleagues and himself. 

Srr GEORGE CAMPBELL said, that 
although it would be very desirable to 
have the assistance of Natives in the 
administration, yet he was very much 
in doubt whether we had it in our power 
to get at the real feeling of the people. 
At all events, he could see difficulties 
in the way of a formidable character. 
Educated Natives were very much apt 
to caricature European ideas and to 
exaggerate the notions of freedom. He 
thought, as a rule, that those opinions 
were not the real opinions of the Na- 
tives. That applied to the Presidency 
towns, and he had no doubt it applied 
to other places. There was no part of 
India which contained more energetic 
people than the Punjab; but their re- 
presentations were too frequently only 
the opinions of a very clever and active 
gentleman—a German Jew—who had 
set himself up at Lahore. In that re- 
spect it was really the case that they 
might be very much misled if opinion 
was represented more largely than it at 
present was by the class to which he 
alluded\-the more educated and Euro- 
peanized Natives. However, there was 
room for improvement. He thought 
better representatives of the Natives 
might be found for the Council of the 
Governor General; but as regarded the 
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local Councils of — Madras, and 
Bombay, the Native Members were very 
active and very practical men, and they 
really exercised very considerable in- 
fluence in the Council. So far it could 
not be said that the Native opinion was 
not to some degree represented. Then 
they came to the question of Native 
assistance in the government of the 
country. He himself had been educated 
in the school of paternal despotism ; and 
he supposed that when there was a 
paternal despotism exercised by persons 
without prejudice, and who were under 
some chitecl as to their action, that Go- 
vernment had many merits. But, onthe 
other hand, the more they had experience 
of paternal despotism, the more he felt that 
it had its limits—the hand of the paternal 
despot could not be everywhere and do 
everything. In the course of ages they 
might have to hand over the government 
of the country to the people of India; 
and it was very desirable, therefore, he 
thought, that in anticipation of the 
change some preparation should be made 
in the way of the establishment of local 
self-governing institutions of a repre- 
sentative character—such institutions as 
wereshownto haveexisted inthecourse of 
Indian history. Those institutions were 
existing in the Punjab when Alexander 
invaded it, and they were still to be 
found in some villages and towns. What 
he complained of was that they had not 
cherished those institutions as they might 
have done. The Mahomedan polity was 
of a democratic character, placing before 
all other principles the equality of man ; 
and the old Hindoo States partook, to a 
great extent, of the character of Euro- 
pean States some centuries ago, their 
Rulers not being absolutely free from 
the control exercised by their knights 
and foremost warriors. It seemed to 
him they might do a great deal in 
the way of recognizing and improving 
those popular institutions of the coun- 
try which had existed until they were 
suppressed by our law. It was quite 
true that those institutions had de- 
veloped a great many abuses, and a 
good many objections could be raised 
to them; and it was, no doubt, upon 
that account that by introducing their 
law and methods they thought they 
were making an improvement. Well, he 
thought they were wrong. Foreigners 
as they were, he did not think they had 
jt in their power completely and tho- 
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roughly to administer the country in the 
way in which they desired; and he 
would much rather have imperfect local 
self-acting institutions, even if there 
were some imperfections, than attempt 
to govern by machinery stretched too 
far and attempting to do everything. 
A great many of the towns in India were 
administered by Municipalities, and 
many of the Natives of those places 
were intelligent and capable of managing 
their own affairs. As regarded the great 
Muincipalities of Calcutta and Bombay, 
his impression was that the adminis- 
tration had not been very successful ; up 
to a certain point he had thought it 
better to avoid any direct representation, 
and since that had been granted the 
elected members had not always been of 
the best character. As far as local in- 
stitutions were concerned, their success 
had been tolerably good when tried upon 
a small scale ; and when they were found 
to be unsatisfactory when tried on a 
ra scale, surely it was their duty not 
to begin from above and to go down- 
wards, but to begin at the bottom and 
gradually creep upwards. He believed 
they had in India the germ of institu- 
tions of a very superior kind. In the 
villages they could obtain a self-govern- 
ing body, and in that respect there was 
a good work to be done os the Natives 
in India. The sphere of self-govern- 
ment might be gradually enlarged. Of 
late years the Natives in many dis- 
tricts had made their own rates, and pro- 
vided themselves with roads and schools 
and introduced various modern appli- 
ances by means of local and district 
bodies; and what should be said to 
them was that there was no desire to 
take more money from them, but to give 
them greater facilities for raising money 
for themselves and further improving 
their districts. In several parts of the 
country with which he was acquainted 
the Natives gave an earnest of still fur- 
ther success; and, consequently, there 
was every reason to hope that the wishes 
expressed by his hon. Friend (Sir David 
Wedderburn) might be gradually real- 
ized in the future. It was absolutely 
necessary, however, that they should 
look to the whole of the people, and 
not to a small section. They might ob- 
tain their representatives from the richer 
class entirely ; but if that were the case, 
it would, undoubtedly, be a great mis- 
fortune: therefore, great care should 
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be taken. What he desired to see was 
a representation by which the real body 
of the people were represented, and 
where justice might be done by all 
classes; and in that respect he hoped, 
from time to time, they would take a 
step in advance. 


COMMERCE AND FREE TRADE, 
MOTION FOR A SELECT COMMITTEE. 


Mr. WHEELHOUSE rose to move 
for a Select Committee— 

“To consider the Commercial Relations at 
present existing between England and Foreign 
Nations, especially with regard to the import of 
Manufactured Goods from Abroad, as well as 
the effect caused by our system of one-sided so- 
called Free Trade, with a view (if possible) of 
ameliorating the position of the wage classes 
of this Country,” 


saying that no one could be more alive to 
the grave interests involved in the sub- 
jects to which he was about to draw atten- 
tion than himself, for, living among com- 
mercial communities for along time, and 
then having had the honour of represent- 
ing for now upwards of 10 years one of 
the largest and mostimportant mercantile 
constituencies in England, it had been 
his duty and pleasure for many years to 
consider what could best serve the in- 
terests of those great commercial com- 
munities, and to study their wants and 
requirements. His only regret had been 
that he could not introduce the subject 
earlier, because he felt that, so long as 
the dark cloud of national distress was 
overhanging their own horizon, it might 
have been charged against him that he 
was endeavouring to seize something 
like an unfair advantage of a state of 
affairs that he, in common alike with 
employer and employed, could not but 
too deeply deplore. In his opinion, the 
so-called principles introduced into the 
country and carried out under the 
name of Free Trade had been clearly 
proved to be productive of unlimited 
evil. He might say, in the outset, 
that no one would have, in all pro- 
bability, been a greater Freetrader than 
himself, had he been able to obtain 
real Free Trade—that was, freedom of 
trade between all the nations of the 
earth. But, in the very inception of 
this movement, he was one of those who 
knew that such an idea was merely 
visionary. He no more believed in uni- 
versal Free Trade than he did in uni- 
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versal peace, however ardently he might 
desire them; he knew but too well that 
they were, in fact, each equally unattain- 
able. The late Mr. Cobden. to whom 


he had pointed out the possibility of. 


other nations not following our example, 
and the very grave danger of foreign 
countries finding it to their interest some 
day to repudiate Free Trade principles, 
replied—‘‘ Well, at all events, Free 
Trade will last my time, and pro- 
bably yours.”’ To that observation, he 
(Mr. Wheelhouse) then replied—as re- 
spectfully as he could—that such a re- 
mark was not an argument, and there, 
for a time, the matter ended. But the 
evil he had feared and foreseen had 
come upon us. The foreigner, now that 
he had obtained our machinery, our coal, 
and our skilled labour, had raised up a 
barrier against our manufacturers. As 
long as he required our goods as models 
and patterns, he was glad enough to 
admit them into his country duty free ; 
but now that he was able to make them 
for himself, he laughed at the doctrines 
of Free Trade and excluded our goods 
from his markets. Thus, while years 
ago we were the great exporting country 
of the world for all hand or machine 
made articles, for the last 10 years our 
manufacturing trade had been going 
from bad to worse, and we had now alto- 
gether been deprived of our prestige. 
Even in our own country we had lost 
the command of the market. Our 
watches came from Switzerland, our 
cambrics and silks from France, and 
our velvets from Germany. All these 
articles we admitted duty free, while we 
ourselves were met by prohibitory tariffs 
almost everywhere abroad. The results 
upon the industries of this country 
had been most disastrous. Where now 
was Spitalfields as an industrial com- 
munity? The silk trade of Coventry 
and Macclesfield had been utterly de- 
stroyed. It was, perhaps, a grim 
satisfaction to those who supported 
these so-called Free Trade doctrines 
to learn that while the nails came 
from Belgium our coffins came from 
abroad also. The effect of this sys- 
tem upon our wage-earning classes had 
been to deprive them of millions of 
money. Look at the condition of the’ 
once great sugar industry of the East of 
London, which formerly gave employ- 
ment to some 50,000 persons. It was 
now utterly ruined in consequence of 
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the bounties given by foreign nations 
upon the export of manufactured sugar, 
and because the Government would not, 
as it might, impose any countervaili 
duty upon the article. Not only ha 
Free Trade handicapped the workmen 
of this country, but it allowed salesmen 
and shopkeepers everywhere out of 
Great Britain to extract from the wage- 
pockets of our people means and money 
to any extent. ere was no use in 
saying, as had been said, that England 
could stand against anything in the 
shape of the manufactures of foreign 
lands. The broad patent fact was that 
she was not standing against them. In- 
stead of holding our own, our trade was 
day by day falling off. Every man 
almost who lived by labour was calling 
out loudly and justly that he was un- 
fairly dealt with by the legislation which 
had taken place on this subject. They 
were told, 35 years ago, that the prin- 
ciples by which the Government of that 
day was guided were correct ; but that 
was a ruinous error. It had proved to 
be fallacious; and were they, he asked, 
to go on watching their own ruin and 
seeing their trade cut up to nothing in 
all directions? He did not expect, nor 
was it reasonable for any Government to 
suppose, that any class in this country 
would submit to needless deprivation 
because an Administration chose to in- 
sist upon a fallacy commercially con- 
sidered. If this were a small question 
—a question of a moment—a question 
of bad times, one which might be reme- 
died hereafter, he could understand that 
it might be well to wait a while longer, 
even yet, and see whether—although 
the hope had by this time become 
Micawberlike — something might not 
turn up ; but he believed they could not 
afford to wait, and the time was coming 
apace when every single individual han- 
dicraft carried on in the country would 
be taken from us. While, on the one 
hand, he was not peapated to deny that, 
possibly, some part of the vast develop- 
ment of British trade might be attri- 
butable to her commercial legislation, it 
still remained an open question whether 
that development would not have been 
safer to the best interests of the country, 
on the former lines of our national policy, 
even though it should have been slower 
in its operation; and he ventured to 
assert, notwithstanding a statement re- 
cently published over the name of a right 
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hon. Gentleman of high authority in this 
House and in the country generally, 
that it was by no means so clearly 
proved as he considered it to be that 
our national development was wholly, or 
even nearly wholly, attributable either 
to so-called Free Trade, or our railway 
system. Thousands of causes, with 
which neither the one nor the other had 
any concern, had united to promote, not 
aly her development, but that of the 
world at large, and it was very difficult 
to fix the relative proportions of those 
several agencies. Progress must and 
would be continuous. While some 
English writers were unceasingly insist- 
ing ad nauseam that the entire edifice 
of our national commerce was the 
result of so-called Free Trade exclu- 
sively, on the other hand the Ameri- 
cans —if we followed Mr. Welsh in 
his very able reasoning—had demo- 
lished that theory as utterly illusory, 
alleging that the ‘‘development”’ of 
their commercial prosperity had far ex- 
ceeded ours, though carried out on the 
lines of a strict protection. America was 
beating us in cotton cloths, for she had 
her cotton close at hand ; she had put a 
duty of 50 per cent, therefore one prac- 
tically prohibitive, against our cotton 
goods; and great mills, such as those 
which were to be found in England, were 
now to be seen at the other side of the 
Atlantic. A premium was thus given 
to foreign manufactures which enabled 
them to beat us not only in our own, but 
in foreign markets ; and, seeing this, he 
said that it was time to hark back upon 
the lines on which our legislation had 
proceeded. But it was alleged that it 
was impossible to go back in the case of 
certain principles, and to a very limited 
‘extent that was true; but with respect 
to commercial matters and to dealing 
equitably with other countries, they could 
go back from lines which had proved to 
be fallacious. Russia saw she had gone 
a little too far, and had given away 
advantages unduly, and she retraced 
her steps at once. So also did Prussia 
and many other countries, as well as 
Canada. American statesmen were as- 
tute enough to know their own interests. 
They knew that their protective duties, 
policy, and legislation had made their 
country what it was. In this pamphlet 
recently published, Mr. Welsh said 
that while England prided herself on 
her manufacturing power and expan- 
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sive trade, America had raised her 
trade from $22,000,000 to more than 


Free Trade. 


$118,000,000. If, therefore, we were 
on the right track, it was a wonder- 
ful thing that America should thus be 
able to outstep, and soon, possibly, to 
overwhelm us. The question was a very 
grave one. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Birmingham stated not 
long since that our trade amounted to 
£600,000,000; but he ought to have 
added that of that sum no less than 
£450,000,000 consisted of imports. The 
question was really one between imports 
and exports, and in considering the sub- 
ject it should not be forgotten that our 
imports greatly exceeded our exports. 
Within the last few years the whole 
phase of matters had undergone a serious 
change. Take France as an example; 
while, even so lately as 1874, our im- 
ports from that country were just under 
£3,000,000, our exports were £3, 700,000, 
not very far from equal. But, in 1878, 
four years later, the tables were wholly 
turned against us; our imports being 
close upon £4,000,000, while our exports 
had dwindled down to something less 
than £3,000,000. But he did not wish 
to confine the observation to France. 
Taken as a whole, our imports to this 
country for 1878—the last available 
‘‘ Return ’”’—showed to be to the value of 
upwards of £868,000,000, while our ex- 
ports—even including our foreign and 
colonial trade—only amounted to some- 
thing less than £250,000,000, thus leav- 
ing a balance against Great Britain of 
no less than £118,000,000. "When the 
House came to consider that this enor- 
mous sum represented, what ought to be, 
for the most part, the wages of our 
British working population—because the 
price of raw materials formed compara- 
tively but a small item in the purchase— 
the dead loss and everlasting drain upon 
our national purse and resources, in 
favour of the foreign artificer, were some- 
thing almost incredible. And what was 
the consequence arising out of all this? 
English manufacturers were building 
mills and investing capital in foreign 
countries, since they got the necessary 
labour cheaper, and could produce their 
goods from looms in Suabia and Silesia 
at a less cost than they could make them 
here. At that very moment, he knew of 
one large firm which was packing up its 
businessand taking its machinery abroad, 
because it could obtain the means of 
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production cheaper there than in this 
country. Again, it must be remembered 
that the shopkeeper or salesman here 
never inquired where the article he 
wanted or bought was manufactured— 
with him it must always necessarily be a 
mere question of price. ‘How much?” 
settled that matter at the first instant of 
the negotiations ; and, of course, in that 
sense of the word, it was impossible that 

atriotism could ever enter into trade. 
But when this happened, as it did now 
every day, British capital thus employed 
went to the benefit of the foreign artizan, 
and the wage-earning classes of this 
country suffered in a proportionate ratio. 
He had mentioned some trades which 
had suffered greatly, and he could name 
many others. The velvet trade was 
almost gone; so also was that of lath- 
rending, owing to the great imports from 
Sweden ata price less than that at which 
laths could be obtained in this country. 
England received, duty free, ships, 
foreign-made locomotives, implements, 
furniture, flowers, carpets, clocks, and 
innumerable other articles, a list of 
which he held in his hand, but through 
which it would be wearisome to travel 
entirely. The timber trade was fast going 
—not the raw material, to the import of 
which he had no objection—but the ma- 
nufactured articles. In fact, no one who 
saw the mass of correspondence which 
had poured in upon him since he gave 
Notice of the present Motion could doubt 
that this so-called Free Trade had injuri- 
ously affected almost everyindustryin the 
country. Itwasnot a matter as to what 
was best, but it was a question of what 
they could actually get—what they could 
save—because that there was a ten- 
dency to wreck and to ruin was be- 
yond all doubt. That the shopkeepers 
of London and the country would feel 
the pressure in time was certain. They 
might not feel it now—to-day, or to- 
morrow—but it was following fast on 
the sufferings of the wage-earning classes 
during the last four or five years. Men 
had been speaking of commercial de- 
pression, attributing it to all sorts of 
notions and ideas except the correct 
one. They had been talking of the 
glut of the markets. But although there 
might be a glut lasting over a few 
weeks or months, it could not—as had 
been the case—be attributable to that. 
It was the endless stream of foreign- 
made goods and commodities which were 
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now being forced uponus. There might 
have been glut of the markets ; but how 
was that glut — ? In this way— 
America and Europe had sent their sur- 

lus manufactures into England, in the 

ope that at least they would realize a 
fair price for them, and to foreigners a 
fair price was very often less than the 
sum for which the handicapped British 
labourer could produce the article. There 
might be a glut every now and again ; 
but a glut in the market never lasted for 
four or five years. The glut did not 
come from their own manufacturers; it 
came because the English people were 
willing to buy articles which were sent 
here from abroad, and, because they 
could not consume all that was sent, 
came the glut. If there were a 
fair and equitable tariff—equal, say, to 
that of America upon cotton goods—then 
the working men of this country, not- 
withstanding the shorter hours of labour, 
would have been able to hold their own. 
But, as the matter stood, it was impos- 
sible. He had yet to learn why, with re- 
ference to foreign-made articles, the wage- 
earning classes in this country ought not 
to be put on a level with the same classes 
in foreign lands so far as the fiscal re- 
gulations of this country would allow 
it. If we put on a duty which was 
equivalent to the Revenue charge in an- 
other country, that country could not 
complain of our so doing ; and it was idle 
to say, if that were done, we should make 
the article dearer to the so-called con- 
sumer. A greater fallacy than that was 
never propounded. It must always be 
remembered that the producer and con- 
sumer were often the same people, or so 
closely allied as to be virtually the same. 
An article was only cheap according as it 
was wanted, and as there were the means 
wherewith to purchase it. It was no use 
offering a 4d. loaf for 34d., if a man only 
received 2d. wages with which to buy it. 
He maintained it was time some such 
Committee as that which he asked for 
was given. He did not wish to trouble 
the House further with statistics; but 
hon. Members might rely tom this, a ery 
would be raised all over the country on 
the subject. An attempt might be made, 
and for a time, possibly, successfully 
made, to stifle that ery; but although it 
might be but a murmur now, it might 
hereafter be heard as loud as thunder 
from the wage-earning class. Surely 
there was great reason in what he asked. 
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If it should be shown that he was wrong 
—and he did not think that likely—the 
inquiry might have the effect of satisfy- 
ing the working classes that, at any rate, 
there was someone alive here and there 
to their wants and their desires, and who 
would see that those wants and desires 
would not be causelessly ignored. What- 
ever we did, there was one advantage 
left to England, of which some thought 
too little, and that was the bond that 
existed between our Colonies and our- 
selves. In them we had large areas of 
wheat-growing land, which could supply 
us, not only with corn, but also with the 
raw material for our manufactures, and, 
if need be, with manufactured goods. Let 
us cultivate our colonial relations. Let 
us unite with our Colonies on the general 
principles of a Zollverein ; let us adapt 
those principles to the countries that 
would arrange their monetary, fiscal, and 
commercial affairs upon the same basis 
as ourselves. Then, within the British 
Zollverein, commercial relations would 
act harmoniously ; we should derive from 
foreign countries exactly the benefit they 
derived from us; and then, if we could 
not have Free Trade wholly and entirely, 
we should not have that kind of business 
for which ‘‘ Free Trade” was but a de- 
lusive misnomer ; we could do away with 
the so-called favoured nation clauses; 
and we should put our commercial rela- 
tions on a fair and just basis with refer- 
ence to foreign countries ; and should it 
be discovered—although he did not 
think that possible—that the new ar- 
rangement pressed with undue severity 
upon any particular class—say, for in- 
stance, that of agriculture—it would be 
a very easy matter to follow out a sug- 
gestion recently made, and devote some 
ortion of the taxation thus extracted 
om the pocket of the foreigner to the 
removal of the burthen so pressing upon 
that class of thecommunity. He trusted 
the Government would see the time had 
come when that which had been well 
described—though the epithet was not 
his—as the ‘bastard Free Trade” of 
this country should be replaced by fair 
and honourable duties on both sides, if 
it were impossible, as he believed it to 
be, to break down the Customs barriers 
of different countries. He would con- 
clude by moving for the Select Committee 
of which he had given Notice. 
Mr. EATON, in seconding the Motion, 
said, he entirely concurred with all that 
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had fallen from the hon. and learned 
Member for Leeds (Mr. Wheelhouse) on 
the general question. He would, there- 
fore, online Giemnalt to making a few re- 
marks on a special industry in which his 
constituents were interested, and with 
which he had been connected the greater 
part of his life. It had been exposed to 
such terrible disasters by the operation 
of the French Treaty of 1860, that the 
simple statement of the facts ought to 
justify inquiry before that Treaty was 
renewed. If there was to be another 20 
years of such trade as they had just expe- 
rienced the silk industry of this country 
would be entirely removed, and those 
who remained in it must inevitably be 
ruined. The best way to realize the dis- 
astrous effect the French Treaty had had 
on that industry was to compare the 
amount of raw silk consumed in this 
country before the operation of the 
French Treaty with that consumed since. 
In the 10 years before the Treaty the 
average annual consumption of silk was 
6,000,000 lbs., and in the 10 years since 
the Treaty it had been reduced to 
2,800,000 lbs. Before the Treaty the 
average annual value of the importation 
of silk manufactures was £6,000,000, and 
it was now increased to upwards of 
£13,000,000. In Coventry, in 1859, there 
were upwards of 80 silk manufactories 
doing a satisfactory trade; but in 1861 
and the two following years there were 
not more than 12 whose owners had not 
been bankrupt or arranged with their 
creditors. The weekly wages in 1859 
amounted to about £12,000, and now 
he was assured on the best authority 
they had so far fallen as scarcely 
to exceed £8,000. Manchester, Mac- 
clesfield, Nottingham, Leicester, Derby, 
and many other places had suffered 
in like manner. Such facts and figures 
ought to justify the demand for a Com- 
mittee to inquire into the causes of 
the depression of trade, particularly in 
the textile manufactures. The effect of 
its continuance on the large mass of our 
working population must sooner or later 
demand the serious attention of the Go- 
vernment. Therefore, he hoped the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer would not 
refuse the inquiry. 
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Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “‘ That’’ to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“a Select Committee be appointed to consider 
the Commercial Relations at present existing 
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between England and Foreign Nations, espe- 
cially with regard to the import of Manufactured 
Goods from Abroad, as well as the effect caused 
by our system of one-sided so-called Free 
Trade, with a view (if possible) of permanently 
ameliorating the position of the wage classes of 
this Country,”—(Mr. Wheethouse,) 
—instead thereof. 


Question a osed, ‘‘ That the words 
roposed to be left out stand part of the 
Pacetion.” 


Mrz. MACDONALD said, he had the 
interests of the working classes at heart 
as much as the hon. and learned Member 
for Leeds or the hon. Member for Coven- 
try; but, in hisopinion, their proposal was 
totally untenable, and some of the facts 
which had been stated were totally mis- 
leading without explanation. A little 
while ago it was said we had sent our 
last ton of iron to the United States. 
This was said to be owing to the prohi- 
bitory tariff of the States, and it was 
somewhat surprising that Parliamentary 
inquiry was not asked for. From 1873 
to 1878 the United States suffered from 
commercial depression. All the money 
raised by the sale of their produce was 
required to maintain the people. There 
was @ surplus in 1876, which was in- 
creased in 1877, 1878, and 1879; and at 
last, in spite of the tariff, 29s. 4d. per 
ton, and the heavy harbour and storage 
dues, they were taking our iron and 
steel by thousands of tons. They had 
been told that America was entering 
our market with their cotton goods. He 
would give an instance illustrating the 
manner in which the American cottons 
came to this country. Four years ago 
he met a gentleman, who was a manu- 
facturer, at a public meeting, who con- 
fessed to him that for 14 months he 
had been imitating American cotton 
goods and selling them. That man 
was regarded as a shining light in a 
church ; he was also a magistrate ; yet 
he was practising fraud and deceit on his 
fellow-countrymen, making them believe 
that we were inundated by American 
cottons. He said it was impossible 
for America or any other country to 
compete with us—that could only be 
done when all the conditions were equal. 
There was no evidence to show that we 
need fear any country, whatever its 
tariff, if the people had only money to 
purchase with. They were told that 
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Returns it would be found that we had 
sent more coal and iron to Belgium than 
we had ever done before, during the last 
year. They would do so this year. Two 
years ago he found the pits idle in Bel- 
gium, while the people there were burn- 
ing English coal. at we wanted was 
a fair field and no favour. Our manufac- 
turers and workmen could stand against 
the world. But we had been passing 
through a state of things for the last 
three years which was quite unparalleled. 
In India, where our cottons were con- 
sumed, famine had been stalking through 
the land, and where famine was manu- 
facturers were not wanted. America had 
no surplus for three years, and could not 
buy our goods. The crops had fallen off 
in England, Scotland, and Ireland to 
the extent of £100,000,000. Had they 
had all this it would have been better 
for them though worse for America; the 
farmers, therefore, could not buy our 
manufactures. It was the elements we 
had had to contend against. Let there 
be two good years, as he hoped there 
would be, and with peace. If they 





wanted trade they must tie up the dogs 
of war. They must let Zulus rule them- 
selves, and give up all theatrical gas 
about scientific boundaries. They had 
nothing to fear. A Select Committee was 
quite unnecessary. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, he could 
not possibly view with indifference the 
Motion which had been submitted to the 
House by the hon. and learned Member 
for Leeds (Mr. Wheelhouse), especially 
when he found that it was seconded by 
the hon. Member for Coventry (Mr. 
Eaton), a city which was situated within 
the county that he (Mr. Newdegate) had 
the honour to represent. He was so 

to say that he could testify to the de- 
pression of trade which the hon. Member 
for Coventry had described, and he 
thoroughly concurred with the hon. 
Member as to the cause to which that 
depression was to be attributed. The 
city of Coventry had lost, at least, one- 
half, he believed two-thirds, of its 
staple trade under the operation of the 
Treaty with France. The hon. and 
learned Member for Leeds had led the 
way among the Representatives of the 
commercial and manufacturing centres 
in calling the attention of the House to 
the state of our trade, and the fact that 
year by year the imports of foreign 
manufactured goods increased, owing to 
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their being produced under such advan- 
igre of cheap labour abroad, and he 
believed there were Members of that 
House representing manufacturing con- 
stituencies, who were largely interested 
in, and applied a considerable amount of 
capital to, the encouragement of manu- 
factures in foreign countries. That, to 
his knowledge, was a result of the 
present commercial system, dominated 
as that system was by the Treaties into 
which this country had entered. Under 
these circumstances, he could not be sur- 
prised at finding that out-of-doors the 
opinion was rapidly increasing that we 
were not trading under favourable con- 
ditions. It was only on the 19th of May 
last that he brought under the attention 
of the House the fact that the French 
Treaty, which was the foundation of all 
the other modern Commercial Treaties 
into which this country had entered, had 
been denounced—to use the French ex- 
pression—by the French Government, 
who declared that France would nolonger 
abide by that Treaty ; and, if they might 
judge by the information which reached 
us from all quarters, France was about 
to bring that Treaty to a termination, 
with the view of obtaining conditions 
under a new Treaty or by the operations 
of her own commercial policy, still more 
to her own advantage. Last Session the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs replied to the Motion which he 
(Mr. Newdegate) had ventured to submit 
tothe House, thatnegotiations were going 
on; and, had not the hon. and learned 
Member for Leeds anticipated him, he had 
fully intended to request that the hon. 
Gentleman the Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs would lay before this 
House some further information with 
regard to the progress of the negotia- 
tions to which he referred on that occa- 
sion.- In the course of the last Session 
his hon. Friend the Member for Ply- 
mouth (Mr. Sampson Lloyd) induced 
the House to adopt a Resolution to the 
effect— 

“That it was desirable that a Minister to 
superintend our commercial relations should be 
appointed, and that that Minister should also 
have the superintendence of the condition of 


agriculture with a view to the information of 
this House.” 


The Session of 1880 had just opened, 
and yet they had no information of Her 
Majesty’s Ministers having taken the 
slightest notice of that Resolution. He 
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felt sure, then, that the House, as some- 
times happened early in the Session, had 
not such information before it with re- 
ard to the condition of the negotiations 
for the renewal or abrogation of the 
French Treaty of Commerce, or such in- 
formation before it with respect to the 
intentions of the Government in reference 
to the creation of a Ministry of Commerce 
and Agriculture, as would justify this 
House—and he spoke the sentiments of 
a great number of hon. Members—in 
taking another step in the direction 
which the hon. and learned Member for 
Leeds had, he thought, very wisely indi- 
cated. Feeling, then, that the House— 
and he knew this to be the opinion of 
other Members—lacked the requisite 
information on the subject, he begged to 
move the adjournment of the debate. 
Captain PIM seconded the Motion. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(HUr. Newdegate.) 


Sir HENRY JACKSON hoped that 
the Motion of the hon. Member for 
North Warwickshire (Mr. Newdegate) 
would not be acceded to. He (Sir Henry 
Jackson) did not think that any inquiry 
could alter the views of his hon. Friend 
or of other hon. Members on the subject 
raised by the hon. and learned Member 
for Leeds (Mr. Wheelhouse). Indeed, 
demands for inquiry had of late become 
suspected as being cloaks for demands 
for some particularresultsof suckinquiry. 
For his own part, he could not but feel 
that the House and Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment were in as good a position now 
as they were ever likely to be for form- 
ing and expressing an opinion on this 
question. e had no intention of in- 
truding upon the House on this subject, 
upon which so many hon. Members had 
better means for instructing the House 
than himself, were it not for the surprise 
with which he had heard some of the 
statements made by his hon. Friend 
and Oolleague (Mr. Eaton), which cer- 
tainly conveyed an impression of the 
condition of their constituency which 
was quite new to him. The House 
might not find it the most edifying spec- 
tacle to see the two Members represent- 
ing the same constituency expressing 
different views as to its position; but he 
supposed the divergence was to be ac- 
counted for by the fact that, sitting on 
opposite sides of the House, each of them 
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was in the habit of meeting among their 
constituents those who entertained simi- 
lar opinions to his own. So far from 
thinking that Coventry was a fallen and 
ruined city, which seemed to be the im- 

ression of his hon. Colleague and of 
bis hon. Friend the Member for North 
Warwickshire, he should describe it, 
from an acquaintance now of many 
years, as an industrious and frugal, and, 
until the last two or three years, on the 
whole, a thriving place. It had suffered, 
like every other place, from the recent 
depression; but it was a place which 
desired nothing but peace and quietness, 
and to be allowed the chance of paying 
its way. All knew that the French 
Treaty did produce great calamity in 
Coventry. ‘That a protected industry, 
which up to 1860 had flourished like a 
hothouse plant, should fail, when sud- 
denly, and without warning, left to itself, 

was, under the circumstances, not sur- 
prising. Noone could be ignorant that 
great suffering and poverty were the im- 
mediate results of the legislation at that 
time. The whole country had felt and 
manifested the deepest sympathy with 
those who had suffered, and it never 
could be re-called to his own recollection 
without exciting a feeling of deep pity ; 
but even in Coventry the memory of that 
sad time had nearly passed away, and he 
was happy to say that if the silk industry 
had fallen off other industries had taken 
its place ; that neither the population of 
the town nor its rateable value had 
diminished; that if any hon. Members 
would pay the city a visit they would 
find that its houses had not fallen into 
decay; that new houses were taking 
the places of old ones, and that im- 
portant public buildings were springing 
up and adding a charm to the streets 
of that ancient and venerable city. As 
to the general question, this was really 
thefirstoccasion, asfar asheremembered, 
on which Protection had avowedly raised 
its head and said its say in that House. 
Last year, they hada Motion on thesubject 
of agricultural distress; and, no doubt, 
there was a certain tone and indication 
of arriére pensée about the debate which 
suggested that some day or another they 
might be regaled byanother Protectionist 
banquet. But he did not know until to- 
day that anyone would rise in his place 
to. say thatin the re-introduction of pro- 
tective duties was to be found the sal- 
vation of the country. His hon. Ool- 
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league had expressed his entire concur- 
rence in every word that had fallen from 
the hon. Member for Leeds; both hon. 
Members, therefore, were perfectly hon- 
est in demanding Protection; but their 
theories seemed to be the theories of 35 
years ago. Indeed, they came out so 
fresh and so little affected by what had 
happened in the meantime that one could 
not but imagine that they had been pre- 
served and immured in one of those 
duty-free coffins which had excited the 
indignation of his hon. and learned 
Friend. What was really wanted was, 
not extra duties and enhanced costs, but 
that which, if and when we got it, 
would make us all contented—and, as 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer knew, 
good Freetraders too—a little increased 
buying power in the country. What 
would produce that? Goodtrade. And 
what would produce good trade? In 
the first place, good harvests abroad ; 
and, in the next place, good harvests at 
home. For some years at least the 
earth had not given forth her increase ; 
a good harvest in America had already 
told upon us, and should we have but 
one or two good years again, we should 
all have money to spend and be spend- 
ing it, and nobody would have a word 
to say against Free Trade. His hon. Col- 
league had said that everyone engaged 
in the silk trade was on the high road to 
ruin, and would soon arrive at his desti- 
nation. His hon. Friend knew the per- 
fect respect he entertained for him; and 
he would, therefore, only say that he 
hoped his hon. Friend would not be 
among the number. His hon. Friend 
had referred to figures, and had stated 
that whereas we used to import only 
£6,000,000 of manufactured silk we 
now imported £13,000,000. What did 
that show? Nobody gave us the manu- 
factured silk ; we had to pay for it; and 
the money did not grow. How did we 
make it? By ourown industries, by our 
coal, our iron, our cotton, by the profits 
we made upon every article we manufac- 
tured ; by the course and volume of trade, 

which had fertilized the country and had 

found work for hundreds of thousands. 

What their fate would have been with- 

out Free Trade he did not care to think. 

He hoped the Government would speak 

out soon, and plainly, upon this question. 

It was one upon which, neither in that 

House nor at the hustings, should there 
be any weakness or misunderstanding. 
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Let it be known at once that both Par- 
ties were agreed to treat it as an eco- 
nomical, and not as a political, question ; 
as a question affecting the well-being of 
millions of people whose destinies were 
committed to theircharge. For his own 
part, he had no misgivings as to the Go- 
vernment action in this matter. They 
had often to blame the Government, but 
never for their treatment of this ques- 
tion. He had no doubt that the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer was as firm a 
Freetrader as the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Birmingham himself. 
They knew the importance of the ques- 
tion, and they knew this—that whatever 
might have been said, if the thing were 
new, it was now too late to re-consider 
it. We had a population larger than 
our soil could support, and were therefore 
committed to a policy which could not 
be reversed, and upon which he hoped 
the Government would express their 
views ina manner which would finally 
put the question to rest. 

“Tue CO CELLORor tuz EXOHE- 
QUER: Sir, I will say but a very few 
words, because I wish to address myself 
to the question before the House—that 
of the adjournment of the debate. I 
wish distinctly to say, on the part of the 
Government, that they, of course, re- 
cognize the importance of this question ; 
but, on the other hand, they think it 
would be wrong by any doubtful pro- 
ceeding, countenanced especially by 
them, to raise a false idea or to produce 
a wrong impression as to their com- 
mercial policy. We are perfectly pre- 
pared, if the debate continues, to state 
reasons for not assenting to the Motion 
of my hon. and learned Friend the 
Member for Leeds, and to examine that 
Motion thoroughly and respectfully. I 
fully recognize his right to bring the 
Motion forward; but I shall state rea- 
sons why we are not able to support 
him. One reason is that the appoint- 
ment of such a Committee would seem 
to imply a change of opinion on the 
part of the Government, which, I think, 
would be injurious. Then comes the 
question of adjourning the debate. My 
hon. Friend the Member for North 
Warwickshire (Mr. Newdegate) says 
this Motion has been brought forward 
very early in the Session, and that it has 
not attracted the attention of many hon. 
Members ; indeed, there are many Mem- 
bers who are not in possession of in- 
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formation which they would like to 
have ; and my hon. Friend says that an 
adjournment of the debate would enable 
them to discuss the question more fully, 
The same difficulty which applies to the 
appointment of a Committee pe also 
to an adjournment of the debate. It 
seems to me that if at this hour of the 
evening we were to assent to the ad- 
journment, when really we have plenty 
of time to go on with the discussion, it 
would, to some extent, be delusive, and 
might produce an incorrect impression. 
But, besides that, I have an objection to 
an adjournment of a debate upon the 
Motion for going into Committee of 
Supply, because such a proceeding 
affects the granting of Supply, and 
leads to considerable confusion in the 
conduct of the Business of the House; 
and, therefore, I cannot consent to the 
Motion of the hon. Member for North 
Warwickshire. But, on the other 
ground, I could not agree to the Motion 
of the hon. and learned Member for 
Leeds. As to the time of bringing it 
forward, that is a matter for which Go- 
vernment, of course, are not responsible. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Mr. BOURKE said, that, though the 
hon. and learned Member who had 
moved for a Select Committee repre- 
sented a great commercial community, 
he had made many observations which 
had surprised him, and with hardly any 
of which he was able to agree. His 
hon. and learned Friend had begun by 
deploring the fact that Free Trade had 
altogether proved a failure, and that its 
principles were founded on fallacious 
grounds. He had not expected to be 
called upon to prove to the House the 
error into which his hon. and learned 
Friend had fallen; but, perhaps, the 
best way of disposing of the statement 
that Free Trade had been a failure was 
to give a few figures showing the results 
of the adoption of that policy. He 
would take the same test applied by his 
hon. and learned Friend—namely, the 
exports of the United Kingdom. He 
found that in the year 1839 the value of 
the exports was £53,000,000, in round 
numbers, and that a few years after the 
repeal of the Corn Laws it amounted to 
£63,000,000. There was a very marked 
increase in their value during the 10 
years 1849 to 1859, at which latter time 
it had more than doubled itself, and had 
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risen to £130,000,000. In 1869 it was 
£189,000,000, and in 1877 it had fur- 
ther increased to £199,000,000. In 
1872 the exports were £256,000,000 in 
value, and although since that time they 
had decreased in value they had not 
decreased in quantity. Again, taking 
the value of the exports per head of the 
population, he found that that value 
was in 1829 £1 10s. 6d., in 1859 
£4 11s. 2d., and in 1877 £5 18s. 11d. 
There was, moreover, an increase, in 
much the same proportion, in the ton- 
nage of our merchant shipping, the 
total of which in 1840 was 2,000,000 
tons, and in 1878 16,000,000 in round 
numbers. Another good test of the 
prosperity of the country was the In- 
come Tax, the assessment of which 
amounted to £251,000,000 in 1843, and 
to £535,000,000 in 1875. In the same 
way, the deposits in Savings Banks had 
increased from £53,000,000 in 1840 to 
£70,000,000 in 1876. Lastly, he might 
mention that in 1841 the percentage of 
paupers was 8-2 of the population, and 
that in 1876 the ratio had fallen to 3:1. 
Now, there could be no doubt that those 
figures alone would be sufficient to show 
that his hon. and learned Friend was 
in error in asserting that the Free 
Trade policy had been a failure in this 
country. 

Mr. WHEELHOUSE: Will the 
hon. Gentleman give the House the im- 
ports ? 

Mr. BOURKE said, he would come to 
that presently ; but it was quite another 
question. His hon. and learned Friend, 
however, had not given the imports, but 
had based his case on the exports, and 
he had taken them as the comparison 
instituted by his hon. and learned 
Friend. His hon. and learned Friend 
had told the House of the gloomy im- 
pression made on his mind when he 
walked in the City and saw the vast 
number of articles that had been 
brought from Germany, France, Swit- 
zerland, and other countries; but if he 
had pursued his examination of that 
circumstance, and had asked himself the 
simple question why these goods had 
been imported, he would have arrived 
at a fact which, he thought, comprised 
pretty nearly the whole of the Free 
Trade doctrine. Those goods were 
there because the people wished to buy 
them, and if the people could not afford 
to buy them they would not be there. 
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The reason they could afford to buy 
them was that they had been makin 

profits in their respective trades, an 

were able to become customers of the 
whole world, very much to their own 
advantage. It was rather difficult to 
review all the arguments of his hon. and 
learned Friend, because the case ad- 
mitted of no compromise whatever. It 
was impossible for him to go one inch 
with his hon. and learned Friend in his 
sympathy for what he had called the 
distressed industry of this country, 
arising out of Free Trade principles. 
For his own part, he could not trace that 
distress, in the least degree, to the action 
of Free Trade. His hon. and learned 
Friend had spoken of the excess of im- 
ports over exports, and here he gave 
expression to one of the primary fallacies 
in this case. There could be no doubt 
that an excess of imports over exports 
had occurred in this country; and the 
theory was that we had, therefore, paid 
the difference in specie. That, how- 
ever, was a fallacy, and it was not 
only a fallacy in theory, but it was 
capable of disproof, because it could be 
clearly shown that in the very years 
when we were exporting the most goods 
we were also importing most specie, 
and during the four years 1870-73 we 
received from abroad in gold and silver 
bullion or specie £19,000,000 more than 
we exported. They were told that this was 
one-sided Free Trade. They all admitted 
that it was, and they all wished that fo- 
reign countries would open their markets 
to us; but his contention was that one- 
sided Free Trade was better than no 
Free Trade at all. It was true, no 
doubt, that many markets might be 
opened to English goods if the tariffs 
were altered ; and it would be the con- 
stant endeavour of the Government to 
use every effort they could in order to 
make foreigners see it would be to their 
advantage, as it had been to our own, 
to lower their tariffs. He trusted the 
House would not adopt any Resolution 
showing that we had lost faith in the 
least degree in the principles of Free 
Trade. It was by persuading foreign 
nations that it had produced enormous 
results for us that we must endeavour to 
induce them to follow our example. He 
was happy to say that we had a good 
deal af encouragement; for although 
the Governments of Europe did not 
evince any hope at the present moment 
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of being able to reduce their tariffs, yet 
among the commercial bodies of Europe 
there was evidently a misgiving in the 
soundness of the course they were press- 
ing on their respective Governments; 
for, although they were stout Protec- 
tionists, they never approached their 
own Governments without admitting in 
principle that they were staunch Free- 
traders. Accounts from Germany and 
France showed that each commercial 
body pressed on the Ministers of State 
the expediency of protecting its own 
interests and of giving Free Trade to 
all the rest of the world. It was just 
the same in the Oolonies, as appeared 
from a most amusing account given in 
The Times the other day. In one in- 
stance an umbrella-maker, the only one 
in the Colony, maintained that he ought 
to be protected; but, at the same time, he 
was a staunch Freetrader with regard 
to cotton, silk, iron, sticks, and the other 
materials of which umbrellas were made. 
His hon.and learnedFriend had mentioned 
the French Treaty. The negotiations re- 
specting the Treaty of Commerce with 
France were suspended in consequence 
of the French Government declining to 
proceed with them until the general tariff 
was decided upon. Consequently, we 
came to an arrangement with France 
that things should remain as they were 
for six months after the tariff was agreed 
upon. It was very easy to show what 
great advantages had arisen from the 
Treaty made in 1860 with France, al- 
though he at once admitted that Coven- 
try had been a very great sufferer from 
that Treaty. When Free Trade was 
introduced, Sir Robert Peel, no doubt, 
hoped that it would be unnecessary to 
resort to Commercial Treaties, and that 
foreigners would see it was to their ad- 
vantage to adopt Free Trade. But al- 
though this was his opinion, Sir Robert 
Peel was not in theory opposed to Com- 
mercial Treaties, for both he and Lord 
Melbourne, between 1838 and 1848, at- 
tempted to make a Commercial Treaty 
with France, and they only failed in 
doing so in consequence of M. Guizot 
saying it would be impossible to carry 
such a Treaty through the French Cham- 
bers. In 1860, after 15 years of expe- 
rience, Mr. Cobdenthought it was no use 
waiting any longer for foreign nations 
to follow our example ; and he succeeded 
in negotiating a Treaty which vastly in- 
creased the trade, notonly of this country, 
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but of oe Subsequently a great 
many other Treaties were made, which 
affected the trade of the whole world. 
That was one of the objects Mr. Cobden 
and the late Emperor Napoleon had in 
view, for they perceived that, if they 
once made a Treaty between this country 
and France, other countries would make 
Treaties among themselves ; that in this 
way a network of Treaties would grow 
up; and that we, by the ‘ most favoured 
nation ’’ clauses, should be able to take 
‘advantage of allthe Treaties which were 
negotiated. The result of the French 
Treaty had brought about a vast increase 
in the trade of France ; and he believed 
that one of the great causes which had 
enabled France to pay her great Debt 
in the way she had paid it, and to bear 
the enormous burden thrown upon her 
by the late war, was the fact that, 
apart from her good harvests since 
1870-71, and apart from her enormous 
productive power, she had between 1860 
and 1870, by reason of the Commercial 
Treaty with this country, attained to a 
pitch of commercial prosperity which 
she did not enjoy before. Thus she was 
enabled to bear the tremendous trials 
which came upon her. Of course, his 
hon. and learned Friend had based his 
case in a great measure on the depres- 
sion of trade in this country during the 
last two or three years. But other 
countries had suffered a great deal more. 
Austria and Germany, for instance, had 
suffered a great deal more, and these 
were highly protective countries. Again, 
the United States had, up to last year, 
suffered quite as much as we did, and 
perhaps more. Looking at the result in 
a general way, the protective system had 
greatly injured the United States, where- 
as the reverse system had enabled us to 
do a great deal more of the Ocean traffic 
than America did. Some people said 
that this country took more from other 
countries than they took from us; but 
this country took what it wanted, and it 
was only common sense to buy in the 
cheapest markets. He would not weary 
the House by saying more upon the sub- 
ject. His hon. and learned Friend re- 
presented a very important constituency, 
composed in a great measure of working 
men engaged in various industries, and 
it was desirable that such a class of con- 
stituents should know beyond all ques- 
tion that Her Majesty’s present Govern- 
ment, at any rate, had no doubt what- 
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ever about the commercial soundness of 
our policy of Free Trade. His own re- 
lations with foreign Powers and foreign 
statesmen made him see the thorough 
hollowness of their protective system. 
He had also come to the conclusion that 
they saw it themselves, and if it were 
not for the very great interests which 
were represented in the foreign Legisla- 
tures and Governments, he believed the 
whole system of Protection would fall 
about their heads like a house of cards. 
It was, as his right hon. Friend had 
already said, quite out of the power of 
the Government to grant this Commit- 
tee. He therefore hoped his hon. and 
learned Friend would try and convince 
his constituents that, after all, the best 
thing for the working man was to buy 
in the cheapest market and sell in the 
dearest. 

Mr. CHILDERS said, after the ad- 
mirable speech of the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, he felt it was 
unnecessary to say more than a very few 
words. Every word of that speech he 
was prepared to endorse, and still more 
strongly could he endorse from personal 
experience what the hon. Gentleman 
had said in regard to the United States. 
He had seen a good deal of that country 
during the five years of its deepest 
commercial depression, and he could 
say without hesitation that, to a large 
extent, the commercial trials of the 
period from 1873 to 1878 were due to the 
adoption of the rotten system of Protec- 
tion. But, after all, was it really worth 
while to refer such a question as this to 
the consideration of a Committee? Why, 
the House might just as well set a Com- 
mittee to examine the Multiplication 
Table. If there was one thing on 
which nineteen-twentieths of the coun- 
try, speaking of those who had read 
something of political economy, and 
knew the rules that should guide man 
and man in their commercial relations— 
if there was anything on which the coun- 
try was thoroughly agreed, it was this 
very Free Trade principle which had been 
now adopted so long, and with such 
highly beneficial results. Of course, there 
were some few persons who held a con- 
trary opinion, just as there were some 
persons who denied the rotundity of the 
earth—no arguments persuading them 
it was not flat; but to ask for a Oom- 
mittee to convince these few would be as 
ridiculous as to ask for one to consider 
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whether the earth was not flat, or whe- 
ther twice two really made four. One 
suggestion he hoped the hon. and learned 
Member for Leeds (Mr. Wheelhouse) 
would act upon. He hoped he would 
not be persuaded to withdraw his Mo- 
tion or not to take a division upon it, for 
it was important that the country should 
know, after all that had been said about 
Protection and Reciprocity—-which was 
Protection in disguise—it was right the 
country should know how many Mem- 
bers there were in the House who were 
prepared to go back to Protection. If 
the hon. and learned Member for Leeds 
had the courage of his opinions—and, 
without affectation, he might say he 
knew no man more willing to defend the 
opinions he held than he—he asked him 
to allow the question to go to a distinct 
division, that the country might know 
how many Protectionists or advocates of 
Reciprocity the House contained. He 
thought that would put an end to the 
agitation for Protection. 

Sir GEORGE BOWYER, referring 
to the assertion of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Pontefract (Mr. 
Childers), that a man who denied the 
doctrine of Free Trade and Reciprocal 
Free Trade was like a man who denied 
the rotundity of the earth, said, he must 
remind the right hon. Gentleman that 
the whole civilized world was against Free 
Trade. Europe and America, to whose 
opinions we were taught to bow down 
and worship, were against Free Trade. 
Although he (Sir George Bowyer) had 
been brought up in the doctrines of Free 
Trade, that fact so far shook his belief 
in it as to make him think that inquiry 
was desirable. There were no people so 
dogmatical as political economists. Ques- 
tions of political economy were subject 
to great modification from collateral sub- 
jects. A political economist. told you 
that wherever there was a demand for 
labour there was a supply, and that the 
labourer would always carry his labour to 
the best market. He would do so if he 
could. We were all taught in the school 
of Mr. Cobden that ree Trade was the 
great panacea and the great secret for 
the prosperity of mankind, and since 
that time any man who denied that doc- 
trine was looked upon as a man who de- 
served to be burnt, as out of the faith. 
But the country was finding that there 
were many things that tended to throw 
a doubt on the doctrine of Free Trade. 
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would work very well. But, when he 
regarded all the circumstances which had 
interfered with the working out of the 
Free Trade principles, he thought it was 
a subject for inquiry and consideration. 
Even our own Colonies were turning 
against the doctrine of Free Trade. 
Canada had adopted protective duties 
against England. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Birmingham 
(Mr. John Bright) was excessively indig- 
nant at her doing so, and would almost 
wish us to declare war against Canada 
to compel her to alter her commercial 
policy. But the Canadians knew their 
own business. They had acted with a 
view to their own interest, and they had 
so far, declared against the doctrine of 
Free Trade. There was, he believed, 
a strong feeling in this country that the 
question of Free Trade required re-con- 
sideration, at least in cases where there 
was no Reciprocity. Whether right or 
wrong, that feeling was gaining such 
strength that by-and-bye it would become 
a serious matter, because many of the 
working men, the manufacturers, and 
others concerned in the industry of this 
country believed that we ought not to 
allow Free Trade except with those 
countries which acted on that principle 
themselves. As to the assertion that 
Reciprocity was Protection in disguise, 
that was only one of those phrases which 
were intended to gull people. Recipro- 
city was a principle apart from Free 
Trade. Mr. Cobden always argued his 
theories on the assumption that other 
nations would be so convinced of the 
truth of Free Trade that the whole civil- 
ized world would be governed by his 
doctrines. But Mr. Cobden had been 
proved to be wrong in that assumption, 
and a state of things now existed which 
he had not contemplated. Therefore, 
that question might properly be exa- 
mined by a Select Committee, which 
could take the opinions of various classes 
in this and also in foreign countries, thus 
obtaining a body of evidence which 
would much assist the deliberations of 
the next Parliament. He was himself 
still a Freetrader, provided Free Trade 
was carried out fairly ; but he could not 
be insensible to the fact that no other 
country followed the commercial policy 
we had adopted; and, therefore, the 
time had come when the examination of 
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the question was extremely desirable. 
If the hon. and learned Member for 
Leeds pressed his Motion to a division 
he would vote for a Committee. At the 
same time, he thought that the hon. and 
learned Gentleman would act more wisely 
by not dividing, and should be content to 
rely on his own able speech, and also on 
the debate he had originated, which 
would, no doubt, be considered by the 
country. 

Mr. BARRAN said, that his hon. 
and learned Friend and Colleague (Mr. 
Wheelhouse) had been spoken of asa very 
popular man, particularly so in his own 
constituency. He was deservedly popu- 
lar ; but his = was not owing to 
the views he entertained upon this 
question. He (Mr. Barran) desired to 
speak upon this Motion, in order that 
his hon. and learned Friend might not 
be considered the exponent of prin- 
ciples which were held by the large 
body of the electors of Leeds. He was 
confident that if Leeds were polled upon 
the question of Free Trade the majority 
would very largely preponderate against 
his hon. and learned Colleague, who 
claimed that he did not advocate Reci- 
procity in the interests of the rich. Now, 
the very class whom that hon. and 
learned Member professed to represent 
to-night were the very class who had 
profited most by the introduction of 
Free Trade. In 1842, before Free 
Trade was established, there was great 
depression of trade, and one out of every 
eight of the adult male population of 
Leeds was a pauper; the working men 
were not earning more than two-thirds 
of the average wages now paid to them ; 
and although wages and profits were 
then low, and work very scarce, bread 
and other articles of food were dear, 
starvation being much more common 
than it had been ever since Free Trade 
was adopted. The recollection of these 
circumstances was very vivid in the 
minds of many thousands of the people 
of Leeds, and this would lead them to 
think very seriously before they ventured 
to support the views of his hon. and 
learned Friend. By Free Trade they 
not only had food cheaper and labour 
more abundant, but luxuries were en- 
joyed by the people to an extent that 
was unknown before that system came 
into operation. It was said that trade 
was now in a deplorable state; but it 
must be remembered that they had had 
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three successive bad harvests, and that 
on a fair computation the loss to the 
nation through the bad harvest of 
last year was between £25,000,000 
and £30,000,000, the effect of which 
could not but be injurious to various 
branches of industry. If, under those 
circumstances, flour, instead of being 
2s. 4d. per stone, had been 4s. 4d., as in 
former days, and the people had little 
employment, the distress must have 
been severe. It was said that other 
countries adhered to Protection; but if 
they went to Austria, Germany, Italy, 
or even to France, they would find that 
in proportion as their restrictive tariffs 
were developed the earnings of the 
people diminished. There was no other 
country, save America, where the people 
earned such large wages, and enjoyed 
so many luxuries, as they did here. Such 
being the case, the House would care- 
fully consider before they reverted to a 
system which had proved in the past to 
be prejudicial to the best interests of 
the nation. An improvement in trade 
was visible; and although, at present, 
the circumstances of the country were 
not as satisfactory as we could wish, 
he did not think the position in which 
we found ourselves was one which 
ought to strike us with terror and dis- 
may. He hoped his hon. and learned 
Friend would divide the House, for he 
was satisfied that the division would 
be such as would so far satisfy his hon. 
and learned Colleague and his consti- 
tuents that the principles which he held 
were not principles which were accept- 
able to the House or likely to be en- 
dorsed by the nation. 

Mr. AtpermMan COTTON said, it was 
with great satisfaction that he had heard 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer state 
that he was not in favour of the Motion, 
inasmuch as a return to Protection 
would, in his opinion, be one of the 
greatest calamities which could befall 
the country. Forty years ago every 
article which we imported was subject 
to taxation of some Kind or other, and 
trade was really reduced to a minimum; 
but during the 34 years which followed, 
the prosperity of the country, the accu- 
mulation of large fortunes, and the 
comforts of the working classes had in- 
creased in an unparalleled degree. And, 
although the last two or three years had 
been a period of depression, trade had 
begun to show such evidences of revival 
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that we might hope for a return of that 
oats apie 3 which the country had so 
ong enjoyed. The iron and cotton 
trades had greatly revived. With re- 
spect to the decay of the Coventry and 
Macclesfield trades, it was altogether a 
thing apart from Free Trade, being the 
result of fashion. Ifto-morrow the ladies 
of England tookinto their favoursilksand 
ribbons, as formerly, that trade would 
revive. When the hon. and learned 
Gentleman complained that our import 
trade was three times as large as our 
export trade, he forgot that the people 
of this country derived as much profit 
from the former as from the latter. A 
large portion of it originated with our 
countrymen in India and the Colonies; 
it came to this country in English bot- 
toms, paying freight to English ship- 
owners, and harbour and dock dues to 
English proprietors ; and if it were not 
for that trade we should cease to be 
what we were—a great producing people. 
As to the recent depression in trade, it 
was to a considerable extent attributable 
to the repudiation of foreign loans, to 
reckless speculation, and not a little to 
the prevalence of strikes. The great 
rule to adopt was to buy in the cheapest 
market, and that could only be done if 
we had Free Trade. The artizans and 
labouring classes of this country were 
never so well clothed, housed, and fed 
as they now were. If we could not” 
produce an article of the same quality 
and at the same price, we ought by all 
means to buy it from abroad. He con- 
sidered that the time spent by the Com- 
mittee of last Session on the question of 
the sugar bounties was time wasted, and 
since then the rise in the price of sugar 
had been enormous—as much as £5 per 
ton; and, although it had since fallen 
about 50s., the sugar refiners of this 
country had reaped an immense advan- 
tage. He was quite sure the House 
would not let Protection, under any 
shape, interfere with the well-established 
principles of Free Trade. 

Mr. BENTINCK said, that after a 
long experience of Free Trade, not 
only the working classes, but all classes 
of society, had suffered from the mis- 
taken financial policy which had been 
adopted by this country ; and the work- 
ing classes had suffered most. Advert- 
ing to what fell from the hon. Member 
for Leeds (Mr. Barran), he denied that 
the number of paupers in this country 
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had been diminished by the aetion of 
Free Trade. The fact was the very re- 
verse ; the number of paupers was larger 
now under Free Trade. He entirely 
disputed what was so constantly said on 
the question of dear bread. We had had 
an experience of 60 years—30 years be- 
fore the repeal of the Corn Laws and 30 
years since. Now, 30 years was ample 
time to judge of the effects of a policy, 
and he had no hesitation in saying that 
the price of bread had been higher under 
the system of Free Trade than it had 
been under that of Protection. He 
was an old Protectionist ; but they were 
not discussing the question of Free 
Trade and Protection—he meant the 
question so far as it related to countries 
in a high state of cultivation; but they 
were. discussing the question whether 
the position of Free Trade without Reci- 
procity was a tenable position. He was 
sorry to say that he was old enough to 
recollect that the early advocates of Free 
Trade used to put it forward that their 
policy would be so beneficial to the 
human race that when once England 
set the example that policy would be 
adopted by all foreign nations; Free 
Trade would become the practice of the 
whole world. Had that been the case? 
Thirty years was long enough to judge 
of the effects of a financial policy. So 
far from that having been the case, the 
whole tendency of the financial policy of 
all the chief European Powers, of the 
United States and of our own Colonies 
was to the imposition of protective duties. 
There was no inclination to try Free 
Trade. It was a policy which must be 
ruinous to every class in society with the 
exception of one class, which formed but 
a small proportion of the whole; he 
meant the class of annuitants who were 
dependent on fixed incomes—the non- 
producing class. Thus the result of Free 
Trade was that it fed the drones and 
starved the working bees. The policy of 
Free Trade was based on the argument 
that it would cheapen the food of the 
people; but he held that this argument 
was a delusive one, and further, that 
the principle of Free Trade was brought 
forward under false pretences. He re- 
membered the day when members of the 
Anti-Corn Law League were looked 
upon as patriots, and when they were 
able to produce what was tantamount to 
a political revolution. He ventured, 
however, to repeat, being careful to 
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avoid the strong language not seldom 
resorted to by a right hon. Gentleman 
opposite, that the whole movement was 
brought forward under false pretences. 
He might mention one fact in support 
of this opinion. One of the most distin- 
guished members of the Anti-Corn Law 
League, when asked—‘‘ Why are you so 
adverse to the land interest, so indignant 
against the owners who produce the food 
of the people; why do you vituperate 
them and parade them before the country 
as men who are responsible for the suf- 
ferings of their fellow-countrymen ?” 
replied, ‘‘ You quite mistake us; we 
have no antipathy to the land, or to 
those connected with it; we only want 
one thing—namely, food at the price of 
the world, that we may get labour at 
the price of the world.” This was a 
very natural view for men who had much 
capital embarked in commercial pursuits 
to hold; but it was not the professed 
object of the League. The members of 
the League endeavoured to persuade the 
people that they were trying to reduce 
the taxes on food, when they were, in 
reality, trying to obtaincheap labour for 
themselves. He could say without fear 
that there were two great glaring falla- 
cies in the doctrines of Free Traders. 
The first was comprised in the words 
‘cheap food.” If he could believe that 
the doctrine of Free Trade tended to 
cheapen the food and increase the com- 
fort of the people, he should be a Free 
Trader; but it was his streng convic- 
tion that the real effect of the doc- 
trines of Free Trade was to decrease the 
wages of the working classes and in- 
crease their miseries. The words ‘‘ cheap 
food’ contained a fallacy, for this rea- 
son—food should not be considered dear 
or cheap according to the price of the 
quartern loaf, but according to the 
ability of the working man to earn suffi- 
cient wages to purchase what food he 
required. If then, as he asserted, the 
doctrines of Free Trade led to a decrease 
in the wages of the labouring man, its 
supporters were, in reality, making his 
position worse than it was before. The 
other point to which he wished to draw 
attention was the confusion which existed 
in the minds of a great number of very 
distinguished persons as to the difference 
between consumers and producers. The 
advocates of Free Trade always con- 
tended that the object of their policy 
was to benefit the condition of the con- 
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sumers on the assumption that the con- 
sumers included the t mass of the 
community, and that, therefore, while 
improving the position of the consumers, 
they would be improving the position of 
the majority of the human race. He 
denied the truth of this assumption alto- 
gether, for the great mass of the commu- 
nity was formed by the producing class, 
consisting chiefly of the labourer and 
artizan, who, as he had shown, derived 
no benefit from Free Trade. There was 
another fact which had probably never 
occurred to many of those whom he was 
then addressing. They had heard a great 
deal about the Corn Laws being a tax 
upon the food of the people. Even if they 
assumed the truth of this, was the 
House aware that the Corn Laws as they 
existed in 1846 increased the price of a 
4lb. loaf by only one-fifth of a penny? 
But he went further, and maintained, 
from a comparison of the price of bread 


‘in the 30 years a and the 30 
the repe 


years succeeding of the Corn 
Laws, that the average price of corn in 
this country was lower during the former 
period. The effect of the duty on corn, 
therefore, was not to raise the price; 
but, in any case, the amount of the 
increase was not more than one-fifth 
of a penny upon the 4lb. loaf. How 
was that argument to be answered? 
The real effect of the sliding scale duty 
was to regulate the price of corn by in- 
ducing speculators to hold a large amount 
in bond ready to meet the requirements 
of the market. One result was that the 
price of corn was kept at a much more 
steady level. Another result was that 
during the operation of the duties there 
were always two years’ consumption of 
corn stored up in the country, whereas, 
now, we were living from hand to 
mouth, with only two or three months’ 
consumption in reserve ; and, therefore, 
any sudden emergency might reduce us 
to starvation. We heard a great deal 
about the taxpayer, who was always 
crying out and giving annoyance to 
everybody. By a stroke of the pen 
they might derive a large income of 
many millions a-year from the pockets 
of the foreigner, and enormously relieve 
the taxpayer of this country. But there 
was one great obstacle to such a course. 
There were a great many very dis- 
tinguished, very able, and very eloquent 
men on the Treasury anc front Opposi- 
tion Benches, who, while on other matters 
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they maintained an attitude of the most 
hostile antagonism towards one srg 
were, unfortunately, agreed upon the 
subject of Protection and Free Trade. 
Many of them had been in former times 
strong advocates of Protection, and had 
suddenly been converted to the doctrines 
of Free Trade. This change had been 
brought about by political considera- 
tions, and not from conviction. These 
Gentlemen, naturally, were not inclined 
to recant all they had said, and admit 
that they had yielded to political ngces- 
sity. This was the roa difficulty of 
the case, and how it was to be got over 
he was not prepared to say. But it 
would have to be got over somehow, for 
he believed it was the feeling of the 
country that Free Trade without Reci- 
procity was national ruin, and must lead 
to the most disastrous results. The 
pressure would becomeso strong through- 
out the length and breadth of the land 
that resistance would be impossible. He 
wished to add one word with reference 
to a remark that had fallen from the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs. He had understood the hon. 
Gentleman to say that the excess of im- 
ports over exports was no proof of the 
failure of the national pellay in this 
matter. He had heard that statement 
with the most profound astonishment. 
He wished to make every concession to 
the high character and great ability of 
his hon. Friend ; but he was utterly at a 
loss to understand how any man occupy- 
ing the distinguished position of his 
hon. Friend, and filling it with so much 
success, could put forward a doctrine 
which appeared to him, not only un- 
tenable, bat monstrous. It was a simple 
question of arithmetic. If you were 
always giving half-a-crown and taking 
a shilling, however long your purse 
might be, where would your position be 
at the end of a certain number of years? 
As far as he had been able to collect the 
facts, the balance of trade against the 
country during the last five or six years 
had been somewhere about £150,000,000 
a-year. The question was one of fact as 
well as one of policy. They were pay- 
ing so much and receiving so much. 
They were paying a great deal and 
receiving very little—a financial policy 
which must lead to irretrievable na- 
tional ruin. He warned the House that 
they could not persevere in a policy 
which was draining the resources of the 
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country, and the effect of which would 
be to deprive the masses of the people 
of the means of earning their livelihood. 
Mr. BRIGGS said, he would not oc- 
cupy the attention of the House for 
more than a few minutes, as he had not 
come down prepared with a speech. At 
the same time, he was pleased to hear 
the declaration of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment that they were undoubtedly in 
favour of Free Trade. At present there 
was no question of Reciprocity. That 
word might be whispered when a Cabinet 
Minister visited his constituents, or be 
heard occasionally in the agricultural 
districts; but it could not in the House 
of Commons. He should have imagined 
that a very short discussion would have 
disposed of this question, and when he 
heard the hon. Member for North War- 
wickshire (Mr. Newdegate) move the 
adjournment of the debate he was sur- 
prised that the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer did not inform him that he was 
guilty of obstruction to the Business of 
the House. Nothing could have been 
dearer to the heart of a Freetrader than 
to hear the way in which Protection, 
sitting behind the Treasury Bench, had 
been thoroughly castigated by a Con- 
servative Minister, and he did not think 
that for some time it would dare to raise 
its head. The hon. Gentleman who had 
just sat down had declared that, in his 
opinion, those who advocated the repeal 
of the Corn Laws were not so much de- 
sirous of cheapening the food of the 
people as of getting cheap labour for 
themselves. He could not but consider 
that to be amonstrous accusation. Asa 
matter of fact, labour had been cheaper 
before the repeal of the Corn Laws than 
it had been since. The hon. Gentleman 
would not say that corn was cheaper be- 
fore the duties were abolished than it 
was now. Would the hon. Gentleman 
assert that it would be for the advantage 
of the working classes that we should go 
back to the state of things which existed 
before the Corn Laws were repealed? 
For his part, he believed that it was not 
in the interest of working people that 
Reciprocity was demanded; it was in 
the interest of land. Those who were 
in favour of Protection did not want to 
impose a duty upon manufactured arti- 
cles, but upon raw materials, and, of all 
raw materials, they wanted to tax corn. 
“‘No!”] . What was it then? What 
id hon. Gentlemen want to tax? What 
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else could they tax? They talked about 
silk and watches, and such luxuries of 
life ; but these formed but a small por- 
tion of the great total of our imports. 
The great total of our imports consisted 
of hides, tallow, cotton, and corn. How 
would they tax America? Would they 
tax its cotton or its corn? What else 
had America to tax? [Mr. Macponap: 
Mops and pails.}] Mops and pails; well, 
they might as well try to mop out and 
pail out the ocean of * Seage opinion as 
expect to carry the object they had in 
view. The proposal was really so ab- 
surd that hon. Gentlemen who made it 
did not know what to say for themselves. 
Her Majesty’s Government were once 
told by the hon. Member for Finsbury 
(Mr. M‘Oullagh Torrens) that there was 
one place they must not go to, and that 
was between the food and the mouths of 
the people, and he was glad the Govern- 
ment had recognized that fact. He be- 
lieved that the employers of labour and 
the working classes were as true to Free 
Trade at that moment as they were five 
years ago—he might say 30 years—not- 
withstanding what the hon. and learned 
Member for Leeds had stated that even- 
ing. Let the hon. and learned Member 
go to Blackburn and call a meeting of 
the working classes, and discuss the 
question ri them, and if he got a 
verdict in favour of his Motion he (Mr. 
Briggs) would never in that House speak 
against it again. They had heard a great 
deal about Coventry to-night. Nothing 
could be more curious than the different 
lights in which the two hon. Members 
had portrayed that city. He was rather 
inclined to agree with the hon. and 
learned Baronet (Sir Henry Jackson) that 
the position of that city was not so black 
as it was painted by the hon. Member(Mr. 
Eaton) on the other side. In all great 
transitions some people must suffer. It 
was the case in Lancashire. When they 
changed from the use of the handloom 
to the powerloom the small weavers suf- 
fered severely, as the silk weavers in 
Coventry had done. But there was this 
which was worse in the case of the Lan- 
cashire weaver—he had carried on his 
trade under legitimate conditions; the 
silk weaver had carried on his trade 
under illegitimate conditions. The one 
had suffered under the natural develop- 
ment of a trade, the other because he 
had been nourished like a hot-house 
plant, and when the cold blast of Free 
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Trade came upon him he could not stand 
the robust atmosphere of open-air com- 
petition. They could not help being 
sorry for both of these classes; but if 
they were to move on in this world they 
must do so though some people were 
left behind in the race. It was idle to 
endeavour to retain an unhappy and 
illegitimate state of things, ame 
some + 4 might suffer by the intro- 
duction of a better. He was glad the 
Government had spoken out so clearly 
and definitely on the subject of Free 
Trade, and he hoped it would set at rest 
the question. As they had been taken 
to Coventry so much in the course of 
this discussion, he might quote some 
lines which the hon. and right hon. 
Gentlemen who occupied the front Mi- 
nisterial Bench, remembering the old 
Free Trade struggles, might use towards 
Members opposite— 

“Notonlywe ... . 

New men, that in the flying of a wheel 
Crydownthe past . ... 

Have loved the people well, 

And loathed to see them overtaxed, but they 
Did more, and underwent and overcame.” 


Mr. HERMON said, this question had 
been a good deal discussed by the work- 
ing people of Lancashire; so much so, 
that, in addressing his constituents, he 
had sometimes to tell them unpleasant 
truths, such as if they were prepared to 
adopt a system of taxing their food he 
should be prepared to advocate Reci- 
procity, which would enable them to 

lace a tax on foreign manufactures. 

ut he must say he got no decided an- 
swer from them. He told them that 
before discussing the question whether 
they should place a tax on the import 
of foreign manufactures they must be 
prepared for a corresponding tax on 
food. While there was no tax on corn, 
the farmer had a right to buy his farm- 
ing implements and every aung con- 
nected with the culture of his land as 
cheaply as he possibly could. The two 
questions must go together. There were 
two sides to the question of Free Trade ; 
and if the hon. and learned Member for 
Leeds went to a division he should go 
with him, for the very purpose of having 
it understood in the country that they 
could not have Reciprocity without aban- 
doning the benefit they received from 
the free import of food. If they took 
with one hand, they must give with the 
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would vote for the Resolution, although 
he could wish it had been differently 
worded. If there was an inquiry, the 
working population of the country would 
have it in their power to state what they 
meant, and whether they wished to re- 
turn to the old system and fo tax im- 
ported food as well as imported manu- 
factures—for the taxation of the two 
must go together. They must not ex- 
pect that the farmer would be willing to 
compete with all the world, unless he 
could buy all he required in the cheapest 
market. It might have been beneficial 
if we had pursued a different course 
when we adopted Free Trade; but it 
was a different question whether we 
should now retrace our steps. There 
might have been times before Free 
Trade when corn was cheap; but it was 
still true that we had passed through 
crises in which we pee have suffered 
still more acutely if it had not been for 
Free Trade. His chief motive in voting 
for the Resolution was that the public 
outside should become acquainted with 
the real state of the case, and should 
realize the fact that they must consider 
the much more serious question of what 
— be done with imported articles of 
food. 


Question put, ‘‘ That the words pro- 
posed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


The House divided :—Ayes 75; Noes 
6: Majority 69.—(Div. List, No. 5.) 


Main Question proposed, ‘‘ That Mr- 
Speaker do now leave the Chair.” 


TREATY GUARANTEES. 
OBSERVATIONS. QUESTION. 


Srr WILLIAM HARCOURT, in ris- 
ing to call attention to the present state 
of the European Guarantees under the 
Treaties of 1856 and 1871, said, that he 
was sorry the pressure of the division 
which had just taken place should have 
deprived them of the assistance of his 
hon. and learned Friend the Attorney 
General. As, however, the question 
which he had to ask the Government was 
not a legal one, they might console them- 
selves for the loss. He wished to ask the 
Government for some explanation on a 
matter which he regarded as of the 
greatest importance. He was sure every- 





other. It was for this reason only he 





one would feel that it was a matter of 
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at consequence to this country, and to 
urope, to know exactly how we stood 
with reference to our guarantees to 
foreign States? He himself had always 
had considerable doubt as to what was 
our present exact situation in regard to 
the guarantees to Turkey under the 
Treaties of 1856 and 1871. He had 
made more than one attempt to obtain 
the views of Her Majesty’s Government 
on the subject, but not with any very 
great success or any definite advantage. 
But he observed that a few weeks ago a 
noble Lord, a Member of the Govern- 
ment, though not a Member of the Cabi- 
net, whose ability they all recognized 
(Lord George Hamilton), came forward 
with a very definite statement upon the 
subject. The statement was made evi- 
dently after careful consideration, and in 
carefully selected language, and he would 
ask leave to read it to the House. 

“That we have increased our liabilities by the 
Anglo-Turkish Convention is equally absurd. 
When we came into office the Treaty of Paris 
had been renewed by Mr. Gladstone three years 
before, and by that Treaty and its sequel—the 
Tripartite Treaty—we gave an unconditional and 
unlimited guarantee to maintain the integrity 
and independence of the Turkish Empire. At 
any moment France or Austria might have 
called upon us to maintain by force of arms that 
pledge. By the Treaty of Berlin a different ar- 
rangement was devised for European Turkey. 
As regards the remainder of Turkey, we substi- 
tuted a limited and conditional Treaty—limited 
to Asiatic Turkey, and conditional upon reforms 
being carried out. So long, therefore, as the 
whole is greater than the part, so long will a 
conditional and limited Treaty, such as the 
Anglo-Turkish Convention, be a contraction and 
not an expansion of an unconditional and un- 
limited liability, such as was contained in the 
Treaty of 1856.” 


It was perfectly plain what the noble 
Lord meant by that statement. It either 
distinctly asserted or implied three pro- 
positions. It asserted, first, what was 
oarceny | true, that before the Treaty of 

erlin there was an unlimited and un- 
conditional guarantee under the Tripar- 
tite Treaty; second, it asserted that the 
unlimited and unconditional guarantee 
no longer existed, and that in place of it 
had been substituted the Anglo-Turkish 
Convention; and, third, as that was not 
unlimited and not unconditional, and as 
a part was necessarily less than the whole, 
therefore our liabilities were less than 
they were before. He (Sir William 
Harcourt) wished to know from the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, whether 
this opinion, expressed by a Minister not 
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in the Cabinet, was the view of that 
Cabinet? He wished the right hon. 
Gentleman clearly to understand that his 
object was not to invite him to contra- 
dict that statement; on the contrary, he 
hoped he would confirm it. He did not 
desire that the Tripartite Treaty should 
exist. He desired to see every guarantees 
of the Turkish Empire disappear, and 
the more they disappeared the better he 
would be pleased. He wanted, however, 
to know, on alittle higher authority than 
that of the noble Lord the Vice President 
of the Council, whether that was the true 
view of the situation? Ifthe noble Lord’s 
view of the situation was correct, then 
at Berlin was achieved a destruction of 
the Turkish Empire far more complete 
than anyone believed, because, according 
to the noble Lord, at Berlin was swept 
away at once and for ever the whole of 
the guarantees which had been created 
in 1856. If that were the true view of 
the case, then the Treaty of Berlin struck 
a fatal blow at the maintenance and in- 
tegrity of the Turkish Empire, because 
it swept away the whole of the fabric 
which was created in 1856. He hoped 
the noble Lord was right, for it would 
relieve England and Europe of a great 
embarrassment, and from what, if acted 
upon, would prove a great disgrace. The 
Treaties of 1856 had never been opera- 
tive. Whenever a casus federis arose 
these Treaties had broken down. In the 
years 1870-71, when the question of the 
Black Sea Clauses arose, the Treaty did 
not work. England, in common with 
France and Austria, had engaged to re- 
sist by force of arms any attempt to alter 
the terms of that Treaty ; but neither she 
nor any of the other Powers did resist 
such an attempt. France could not resist ; 
Austria did not; Germany was a party 
to the demand to alter it; and England 
declined to resist alone. England might, 
no doubt, have acted alone andinterfered; 
he had heard hon. Gentlemen opposite 
reproach the Government of that day for 
not doing so; but if England had acted 
alone she would not have acted with the 
force of the Treaty of 1856. The Go- 
vernment of 1871 did not act alone, for 
exactly the same reasons as the Govern- 
ment which succeeded them declined to 
act alone in 1878-9. In a well-known 
despatch accompanying the Treaty of 
Berlin Lord Salisbury stated that, hav- 
ing denounced the retrocession of Bess- 
arabia and the cession of Batoum, which 
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were, of course, a violation of the integrity 


of the Ottoman Empire, they yielded | If 


these points because they found that the 
Powers of Europe would not support 
them in resisting them. That was exactly 
the ground upon which Lord Granville 
acted in 1870 in the case of the Black 
Sea Clauses of the Treaty of 1856. Hon. 
Gentlemen opposite blamed him for not 
acting alone then; why did they not 
themselves act alone in the case of Bes- 
sarabia and Batoum? Why, because all 
England would have condemned them, 
just as all England would have con- 
demned the late Government in the case 
of the Black Sea Clauses. He referred to 
these matters incidentally, only to sup- 
port the proposition that whenever a 
casus federis had arisen the shield of the 
Treaty of 1856 had utterly broken down. 
Not one of the Powers to those Treaties 
had ever called upon the other parties to 
carry them out; and for a good reason, 
probably because they knew they would 
call in vain. When, in 1877, the Govern- 
ment received notice that Russia was 
going to war—that she was going to 
attack the independence and integrity of 
the Ottoman Empire—they did not call 
upon any one of the parties to the Treaty 
of 1856 to act upon it. It seemed idle, 
therefore, to attempt to revive the opera- 
tion of the Treaty of 1856 when two 
successive Governments had not, when 
the occasion arose, called upon any 
of the parties to this Treaty to act 
upon it; and when none of the other 
Powers called upon England, they might 
look upon it asa dead letter. He wanted 
to know whether we could regard them 
as documents which had no force in 
Europe? If, however, the Tripartite 
Treaty still existed, then everything the 
noble Lord the Vice President of the 
Council had said was wrong, because, in 
that case, their liabilities were not dimi- 
nished ; on the contrary, they remained, 
and the Anglo-Turkish Convention was 
superadded. He wanted, therefore, to 
know if the noble Lord was right in 
saying that all these guarantees had 
been replaced by the Anglo-Turkish 
Convention? If all the guarantees given 
by the other Powers were gone, there 
was no guarantee by any Power in 
Europe of Turkey in Europe, and there 
was no guarantee by any Power in 
Europe of Turkey in Asia, except Eng- 
land under the Anglo-Turkish Oonven- 
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would admit, had not yet been fulfilled. 
Armenia, or any part of the Turkish 
Empire, were attacked to-morrow, there 
would be no Power in Europe that was 
under any obligation to defend Turkey, 
because he did not think the reforms of 
the Turkish Government were such as 
would enable it to call upon England to 
fulfil the Anglo-Turkish Convention. 
Of course, there was all the difference in 
the world between a Treaty of guaran- 
tee and a Treaty not of guarantee. The 
Treaty of Vienna, for instance, was a 
Treaty of settlement ; but it was not a 
guarantee. The Government might 
make a settlement which they did not 
bind themselves to support by engage- 
ment. Whether the Treaty of 1856 was 
a Treaty of guarantee or not had been 
very much in dispute. In the 7th clause 
there were the words— 

“Their Majesties engage each on his part to 
respect the territorial independence and integrity 
of the Ottoman Empire guarantee in common 
the strict observance of this engagement; and 
bes regard its violation as a question of general 
interest. 


There were no words of that kind in the 
Treaty of Berlin. But the Tripartite 
Treaty was far more express. It was 
in every sense a Treaty of guarantee— 

“The High Contracting Parties guarantee 
jointly and severally the independence and in- 
tegrity of the Turkish Empire in accordance 
with the Treaty of Paris.” 


In the Second Article it was stated— 

“ Any infraction of the stipulations of the 
said Treaty will be considered by the Powers 
as 4 casus belli,” 
andsoon. That wasa guarantee. He 
would like, therefore, to ask how the 
obligations under that Treaty were ter- 
minated? The noble Lord used lan- 
guage of a not very accurate description. 
He said—‘“‘ We substituted for those en- 
gagements the Anglo-Turkish Conven- 
tion.” ‘‘We” could not do anything 
of the kind. Everybody knew that 
the Tripartite Treaty did not leave it to 
one Power to go and alter it without 
the consent of the others. The first ques- 
tion, therefore, he (Sir William Har- 
court) would ask was, Did the Tripartite 
Treaty still exist since the Treaty of 
Berlin? Was it an obligation upon the 
parties? Could we call upon Austria 
and France to fulfil it? And could 
Austria and France call upon us to fulfil 
its obligations? The noble Lord the 
Vice President of the Council said we 





tion, which, Her Majesty’s Government 
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could not. He (Sir William Harcourt) 
wished to have the assurance of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer that the noble Lord was 
right. If that was so, he would like to 
know at what period, and in what docu- 
ments, those obligations were cancelled ? 
Nothing was said about the Tripartite 
Treaty in the Treaty of Berlin. The 
document referred to in the Third Article 
of the Treaty of Berlin was the general 
Treaty. If that were the case, he would 
like to ask the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer whether it would be taken gene- 
rally that the effect of the Treaty of 
Berlin was to dissolve the obligations of 
the Treaty of 1856, and to substitute in 
their place, as the noble Lord the Vice 
President of the Council said, the Anglo- 
Turkish Convention? If, again, that 
were so, he would like an explanation 
of what was the particular view taken 
in the 68rd Article of the Treaty of 
Berlin, by which it was thought desir- 
able to recite the Treaties of 1856 and 
1871 — that was to say, the general 
Treaty of 1856 and the Treaty of 1871— 
and to say that except so far as they 
were modified by that Treaty they would 
still apply. Of course, those words 
were susceptible of one construction, 
and that was the construction denied 
by the noble Lord. A lawyer would 
understand them to mean that they 
were a saving clause of the Treaty 
of 1871. The noble Lord knew better 
than that. He (Sir William Harcourt) 
had supposed that, though the Turkish 
Empire had been diminished, still it was 
intended that the old guarantees should 
be revived and applied to what remained. 
He need not say that a view of that kind 
would be entirely inconsistent with the 
statement of the noble Lord the Vice 
President of the Council. This was a 
question of most serious importance; it 
was a question of peace or war, and 
affected the well-being of this country in 
relation to other States, and it was there- 
fore necessary that they should know 
whether the Treaty of 1856 and the Tri- 
partite Treaty were in force or not. If 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer would 
tell them that the Government accepted 
the statement of the noble Lord, he, for 
one, would be satisfied ; because then, at 
last, they would get rid of those Euro- 
pean guarantees in which they had been 
embarrassed with reference to Turkey 
in Europe, with reference to our engage- 
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ments in regard to Asiatic Turkey and 
the Anglo-Turkish Convention. He (Sir 
William Harcourt) had never been 
anxious about the last, because the con- 
ditions had never arisen under which we 
should be compelled to it. He took this 
opportunity of enabling the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer to deal with the mat- 
ter, because he thought it of too great 
importance for a simple question and 
answer. He did not appeal to his hon. 
and learned Friend the Attorney General, 
or, in other words, from one Member of 
the Government not in the Cabinet to 
another Member of the Government not 
in the Cabinet. He wished to know 
whether or not the Cabinet accepted the 
noble Lord’s view of the Treaty? That 
was a question of the highest politics. 
It was a question of where England 
stood as respected her liabilities under 
these Treaties, and how Europe was 
affected by them. He therefore trusted 
that he might have an answer which 
could be accepted as the view of the Go- 
vernment. 

Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Joun Horxer) said, he could assure his 
hon. and learned Friend (Sir William 
Harcourt) he was not particularly de- 
sirous of taking the responsibility from 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer; but, 
as it appeared to his right hon. Friend 
that this was essentially a legal question, 
and depended upon the coustruction of 
legal documents, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had done him the honour to 
ask him to answer the question. And, 
first, he must express his regret if his 
absence from the House had occasioned 
his hon. and learned Friend the slightest 
inconvenience, as it was not intended in 
any discourteous sense. Now, whatever 
they might think of this question— 
whether it was useful and opportune at 
that moment to raise it or not—they 
must be filled with admiration at the 
great industry and diligence of his hon. 
and learned Friend, who, among his 
multifarious avocations, could find time 
to read all the speeches of Members of 
the Government, whether Members of 
the Cabinet or not, delivered in or out of 
Parliament. He could only come to the 
conclusion that his hon. and learned 
Friend did that because he was sincerely 
and honestly desirous of obtaining con- 
siderable information. He dared say, 
also, that his hon. and learned Friend 
had a lurking idea that from some of 
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those speeches he might extract not only 
‘information, but matter which would en- 
able him to achieve a triumph, if only a 
temporary triumph, either over the per- 
son who had delivered the speech, or 
Her Majesty’s Government. He (the 
Attorney General) could quite imagine 
the delight which filled the heart of his 
hon. and learned Friend when, having 
got from the speech all the information 
he could, and it was abundant, he hit 
upon the idea that, perhaps, there was 
something in it not precisely accurate, 
upon which he would be able to found the 
basis of a discussion in Parliament. 
What did his noble Friend the Vice Pre- 
sident of the Council say? His noble 
Friend was not speaking as though he 
was arguing in a Court of Law; he was 
addressing a Conservative association, 
and, no doubt, intended to speak in a 

ractical manner. There were certainly 

reaties made with reference to Turkey, 
and guarantees were given of the in- 
tegrity of the Turkish Empire. One of 
these Treaties was very difficult of con- 
struction—the Treaty of Paris of March, 
1856—and there was another Treaty of 
1856, to which the ‘Three Powers” 
were parties, called the Tripartite Treaty. 
Afterwards, in 1871, when circumstances 
altered somewhat, all the Powers thought 
it right to annul portions of the Treaty 
of Paris, and, by mutual consent, to 
allow portions of that Treaty to be dis- 
regarded altogether. Now, let the House 
consider what had been the opinion of 
the great Liberal Party with respect to 
those Treaties; because when people 
made speeches before Conservative as- 
sociations or audiences, they had a right 
to bear in mind not only the arguments 
of the Government, or Members of the 
Government, but also what had been 
said on the other side. He had observed 
that his hon. and learned Friend, for 
whose knowledge of the law generally, 
and especially of the law relating to our 
relations with foreign Powers, he had 
the greatest respect, had studiously 
avoided expressing any opinion of his 
own on the subject, and had contented 
himself with attacking the noble Lord 
the Vice President of the Council. He 
would have been delighted to hear his 
hon. and learned Friend on that ques- 
tion. He had commented on the views 
of the Government; but so far from ex- 
pressing his own opinion on the subject 
—and no man was more competent to 
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form an opinion—he had been wholly 
silent. However, the other Members of 
the Liberal Party had not all of them 
been equally reticent. They had de- 
clared, over and over again, that the 
Treaty of Paris and the Tripartite Treaty 
had gone long ago; that circumstances 
had altered; and that the alteration of 
circumstances had dissipated the Treaties. 
When Russia thought proper, in the year 
1876, to make war on Turkey, there 
were several considerable discussions— 
most interesting and animated discus- 
sions—in the House. Some hon. Mem- 
bers had, indeed, ventured tosuggest that 
there were Treaties in existence; but the 
reply of the other side was that the cir- 
cumstances of 1876 differed from those 
of 1856, and that the operation of cir- 
cumstances had obliterated the Treaty. 
That was the argument put forward by 
hon. and right hon. Gentlemen of great 
experience and knowledge—in fact, by 
the Liberal lawyers—and listened to by 
his hon. and learned Friend with the ut- 
most complacency. Dealing with the 
question as a lawyer, he (the Attorne 

General) should have thought that suc 

doctrines, coming even from his asso- 
ciates, would have made the hair of his 
hon. and learned Friend stand on end. 
But it had been asserted broadly, by 
Member after Member of the Liberal 
Party, that, owing to the operation of 
circumstances, the Treaty of Paris and 
the Tripartite Treaty, and the Treaty of 
London into the bargain, were all en- 
tirely done away with, and that view 
had not been dissented from by the hon. 
and learned Gentleman, nor did they 
hear even the faintest groan of discon- 
tentfrom him. That was the view taken 
in Scotland as well as in England and the 
House, andrepresented tothe world asthe 
correct one. If that was so, could they 
find much fault with an hon. Member 
who, not being a lawyer, took not the 
strictly legal, but the practical view of 
the case, which had been assented to by 
the Liberal Party? It seemed to him 
that the noble Lord the Vice President 
of the Council, when he delivered his 
speech to the Conservative Association of 
the University of Edinburgh, took the 
view that, practically,the Tripartite Treaty 
was thrown into the shade, and that, for 
practical purposes, the Convention be- 
tween Great Britain and Turkey had 
taken its place. No doubt, there had 
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there had been such alterations before 
the war of 1876 as would abrogate a 
Treaty—if such a doctrine could prevail 
—there had been plenty of such changes 
since. He (the Attorney General) did 
not say or think, however, that that was 
a correct view of the case, but in deal- 
ing with such a subject he was bound to 
treat it in a lawyer-like manner; and, 
treating it so, the position of things was 
exceedingly plain. No Power having 
entered into a Treaty could abrogate it, 
except with the consent of all the other 
Powers. That was the doctrine re- 
cognized in 1871, when, as some people 
thought, very unfortunately for us, the 
Treaty of Paris was altered or abrogated, 
and it was regarded as a sound doctrine 
in law that without the consent of all 
the contracting Powers a Treaty could 
not be altered. So with regard to the 
Tripartite Treaty, which existed with the 
consent of Austria, France, and England. 
It might be, perhaps, not probable that 
either of the contracting Powers would 
be called upon to fulfil its provisions; 
but, as far as the law was concerned, he 
said, without fear of contradiction, that 
that Treaty was still in foree—was still in 
existence. As far as the Treaty of Paris 
was concerned, the matter seemed even 
more abundantly clear; because, when 
the Great Powers who were parties to it 
in 1856 came to make the Treaty of 
Berlin, they studiously preserved by the 
68rd Article the Treaty of Paris in all 
its provisions, except only those which 
had been abrogated or altered expressly 
by the terms of the Treaty of Berlin. 
Practically, then, the noble Lord was 
not very far wrong when he came to the 
conclusion that the Tripartite Treaty had 
been thrown into the shade, although, as 
a matter of law, it was evident that it 
still existed ; and he, for one, repudiated 
the doctrine that Treaties could be 
altered, when entered into by the Great 
Powers, simply by circumstances, and 
without the consent of the high con- 
tracting momen. 

Mr. CHILDERS said, that, in his 
opinion, the reply of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Attorney General 
was scarcely satisfactory. There were 
one or two apologies contained in it 
to which the attention of the House 
might very well be directed. In the 
first place, it should be observed that 
according to the Attorney General a 
Minister, however careful, usually need 
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not be accurate in addressing a Conser- 
vative Association. In the second place, 
he told us that a statement affecting a 
most important Treaty, on which the 
affairs of Europe in the East hinged, 
might be legally incorrect, but practi- 
cally correct. He wished, therefore, to 
learn from the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer—the view of the noble Lord the 
Vice President of the Council having 
been pronounced by the hon. and learned 
Gentleman to be practically correct, 
though legally incorrect — whether it 
was politically correct or not—that was 
to say, whether the Tripartite Treaty 
was or was not looked upon as binding 
by the Government? That was the im- 
portant point; and, putting aside the 
nice distinctions between the practical 
and the legal, he wished to be informed 
what the actual political obligations of 
the country were held to be by the 
Cabinet. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tuz EXOHE- 
QUER said, he must apologize to the 
hon. and learned Member for Oxford 
(Sir William Harcourt) for not having 
responded to his very pointed challenge 
to him to answer the questions which he 
had put to him. It seemed to him (the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer), however, 
without any disrespect to the hon. and 
learned Gentleman, that those questions 
really turned on the legal construction of 
important documents; and that it was, 
therefore, desirable: that they should, 
considering the nature and importance 
of the subject, and the Assembly in which 
the question was put, receive an answer 
from one who was much better qualified 
than he could pretend to speak with 
authority on legal matters. His hon. 
and learned Friend the Attorney General 
had accordingly given what must be ac- 
cepted as the legal view as to the present 
position of those important instruments, 
and done so, he thought, in a manner 
more advantageous to the House than 
if he himself had replied to the questions 
of the hon. and learned Gentleman. 
With regard to the er put to him 
by the right hon. Gentleman opposite 
(Mr. Childers), he wished to say, in the 
first place, it was a little hard upon them 
that an observation should be made as 
though his hon. and learned Friend had 
said it was competent for the Ministry to 
make statements which were practically 
correct, though legally incorrect. He 
might, however, observe that his noble 
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Friend the Vice President of the Council 
was, in the speech to which attention 
had been called, commenting on the 
practical effects of certain doctrines, 
with regard to recent proceedings as to 
the Treaty of which he was speaking, 
laid down by high authorities, Mem- 
bers of the Party opposite, who had 
expressed the opinion that the results 
of those proceedings had been prac- 
tically to supersede the Treaties made 
in 1856, and to put other arrange- 
ments in their place, by which the 
country was involved in greater respon- 
sibilities than before. His noble Friend, 
taking as a basis the statements so made 
—as was certainly within the scope of his 
argument—went on in his speech to 
show that, assuming that to be the case, 
our responsibilities as a nation were not 
increased, but in reality diminished. 
His noble Friend did not pretend to give 
a legal interpretation—and it was very 
important that should be borne in mind— 
because questions of the kind, when they 
arose, could not be settled by the spse 
dixit of a subordinate Member of the 
Government, or by that of any Member 
of the Government, but by the true and 
proper construction of the instruments 
relied on—a construction which must be 
discussed by all those who were parties 
to the Treaty, and who might have a 
word to say and their own construction 
to put on the instrument. There was no 
doubt that there had been no formal 
abrogation of the Tripartite Treaty of 
1856; neither, on the other hand, had 
there been a renewal of it. The Treaty 
of Berlin, to a very great extent, modi- 
fied the Treaty of Paris of 1856, and the 
Tripartite Treaty was a sort of adjunct 
to the Treaty of Paris. It bound the 
three Powers who were parties to it to 
maintain the independence and integrity 
of the Ottoman Empire, and that was 
recorded at the time in the Treaty of 
1856. The Berlin Treaty of 1878, after 
having largely modified the provisions 
of the Treaty of Paris, renewed and ex- 
pressly maintained those portions of that 
Treaty which had been modified by the 
stipulations of the Treaty of Berlin. 
What was the effect, then, of the modi- 
fication and the confirmation of the 
Treaty of Paris on the Tripartite Treaty ? 
The Tripartite Treaty was not expressly 
mentioned in the Treaty of Berlin. He 
did not know that it could be. It was 
not expressly abrogated, nor yet was it 
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expressly renewed, in view of the altered 
circumstances of Europe, and the Turkish 
Empire in particular, after the settle- 
ment of Berlin. Nothing had, in fact, 
passed on the subject between the three 
Powers; and the question what was the 
precise position of the Tripartite Treaty 
was one which must be determined by 
legal interpretations, upon which he 
should be sorry to pronounce ex cathedra. 
But the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Pontefract asked him whether 
the Government, apart from the legal 
or practical effect of the existing state of 
things, held the doctrine which was 
maintained by his noble Friend the Vice 
President of the Council to be politically 
correct—that was, he presumed, whe- 
ther the Government considered that the 
general effect and upshot of the arrange- 
ments of the Treaty of Berlin had been 
such as to place the real and virtual re- 
sponsibility of England on the footing 
which the noble Lord had described. 
His answer was that the Government 
accepted practically that view. They 
considered that the Tripartite Treaty 
had been, as his hon. and learned Friend 
the Attorney General had just said, 
thrown into the shade by the arrange- 
ments which had been made at Berlin. 
It was, he thought, highly improbable 
that that Treaty could be appealed to in 
support of the new arrangements that 
were made at Berlin; but he was far 
from saying that it might not be under 
other circumstances. Much, however, 
must depend on circumstances which 
might occur; and he should be sorry, in- 
deed, to say what would be the effect of 
a Treaty which had not been abrogated 
in circumstances which it was extremely 
difficult to foresee. It was, he thought, 
wrong to call upon an English Minister 
to make a statement of the kind before- 
hand. His noble Friend was, in his opi- 
nion, however, perfectly right in arguing 
that the effect of what had been done had 
been in reality to diminish the liability 
of England. Instead of an indefinite 
engagement by which they might have 
been called upon by other Powers to de- 
fend the Turkish Empire in any part, 
the Government had undertaken a defi- 
nite engagement, not an unconditional 
one, but one conditional upon the execu- 
tion of certain reforms. They had un- 
dertaken it with reference to a particular 
portion of the Turkish Empire, and with 
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be in a case in which Turkey should be 
called upon to defend herself. These 
conditions did not exist in the Tripartite 
Treaty. Upon the whole, he maintained 
that the view expressed by his noble 
Friend in his speech at Edinburgh was 
practically and politically correct. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Committee deferred till Monday next. 


SEED POTATOES (IRELAND) (re-committed) 
BILL—[Bu1 68.] 
(Major Nolan, Mr. George Browne, Mr. P. J. 
Smyth.) 
COMMITTEE. 


Order for Committee read. 

Instruction to the Committee, That 
they have power to extend the provisions 
of the Bill to kinds of seed other than 
Potato seed. 


Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Clause 1 (Short title) agreed to. 
Clause 2 (Application of Act). 


Masor NOLAN said, the Government 
had promised to accept this Bill on 
condition that certain Amendments pro- 
posed by them were inserted init. He 
proposed, therefore, to insert the Amend- 
ment suggested by the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland in the Bill. 

Mr. SHAW suggested that the benefits 
of Clause 6 should be extended to la- 
bourers who tilled small plots of land 
belonging to their employers. Unless 
that special provision was made, he was 
afraid they would hardly come within 
the strict definition of occupiers. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER thought the 
suggestion well worth consideration, and 
it was one which, perhaps, would be 
most conveniently dealt with on the 
Report of the Bill. 

Mr. SHAW observed, that it would 
be, of course, quite competent for the 
Committee to put in some words to that 
effect, and he would raise the question 
again at a future stage. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, that would 
be the most convenient course; and if 
the question were so deferred, he would 
consider it in the interval. 


Amendment moved, in page 2, line 
11, after the words ‘‘ seed potatoes,’’ to 
insert the words “‘ seed, oats, or other 
seed.” —( Major Nolan.) 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
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Amendment agreed to. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 3 (Powers of Guardians to 
borrow). 

Tue OHAIRMAN said, that the 
money Resolutions had not yet been re- 
ported, and therefore it would be neces- 
sary, for the present, to postpone the 
next two clauses. 

Mr. CHILDERS remarked, that he 
did not remember that the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had yet stated what 
the amount of the loan would be. 

Tar CHANCELLOR or tuz EXOHE- 
QUER replied, that the aggregate 
amount would be about £500,000, and 
it was proposed that the money should 
be advanced from the Church Funds. 


Clause postponed. 
Clause 4 (Terms of loan) postponed. 


Clause 5 (Orders for payments of 
loans may be made by Local Govern- 
ment Board) agreed to. 


Clause 6 (Application of loans). 

Amendment moved, in page 2, line 39, 
after the words ‘‘seed potatoes,’’ to in- 
sert the words ‘seed, oats, or other 
seed.””—( Major Nolan.) 


Amendment agreed to. 


Masor NOLAN said, the Amendment 
he was about to move was the only one . 
as to which he had not come to a definite 
agreement with the Government. He 
proposed, at line 6, in page 3, to leave 
out the word ‘ten,’ in order that the 
word ‘‘ twenty” might be inserted. He 
thought it right to say that he had not 
come to any definite agreement with 
the Government as to this Amendment; 
but it was the only one as to which they 
were not agreed, and he hoped that 
they might still see their way to accept 
it. He might add that he had no other 
Amendments to propose, except such as 
were already agreed to. When the 
original Bill was brought in the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer was good enough 
to say that the Government accepted the 
principle of the Bill with one ortwo unim- 
portant reservations, and he hoped this 
would not be one of them. The object 
of his Amendment was to extend the 
ower of the Guardians to sell seed. He 
new many occupiers between £10 and 
£20 who certainly would find themselves 
in distressed circumstances, and would, 
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he believed, be very glad to have power 
to buy seed. These people would not 
be able to obtain fresh seed for them- 
selves, because the seed was sent from 
Dublin or Scotland in waggon loads of 
six tons at a time—a quantity which was 
quite beyond their reach. Of course, 
they might be able to get it from the 
local seed dealers; but, on the other hand, 
these occupiers would have far more 
confidence in the magistrates and Guar- 
dians. It would be unwise to give seed 
to such persons as these; while, on the 
other hand, they would be the very per- 
sons to whom it should be sold in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of the Bill, 
because they would be the first to set 
an example to others howto pay. The 
effect of a certain number of people in 
the district paying up aie would 
have avery goodeffect ; and for this 
reason alone the Bill might fairly be 
extended to persons holding land valued 
at more than £10. 

Masor O’BEIRNE wished to support 
the Amendment, because he found. on 
looking over the Agricultural Statistics 
for the year 1878, that by far the largest 
number of holdings were of 80 acres 
and under, while, on the other hand, 
potatoes were by far the largest crop 
grown. It was in the proportion of 3 
to 1; and, therefore, he thought it was 
only fair that the Amendment should be 
accepted. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, originally 
a distinction was drawn between oc- 
cupiers and owners. The Government 
had now undertaken to re-consider that 
proposition, in order still further to meet 
the objects of the Bill. Now, the hon. 
and gallant Member for Galway (Major 
Nolan) proposed to abolish the distinc- 
tion between occupiers above £10 and 
occupiers below it, so that both would 
stand upon an equal footing. But, 
surely, the line must be drawn some- 
where? While the hon. and gallant 
Member for Galway drew it at £20, the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman who had 
last spoken wanted to draw it at £30. 
[Major Notan: No; 30 acres.] Well, 
that would probably give a value of over 
£20, and that showed the difficulty of 
agreeing on a fixed point. Of course, 
this was not a Party question ; but, still, 
he presumed that they were all agreed 
that there was some point at which a 
limit must be placed. Upon careful 
consideration the Government had agreed 
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that the limit proposed was the most 
reasonable one ; for, of course, they could 
not undertake to supply seed to the whole 
of Ireland. He hoped the Committee 
would see that the proposition in the 
Bill was a fair and reasonable one. 

Mr. O’SULLIVAN pressed the Go- 
vernment very strongly to accept the 
Amendment. There were two or three 
farmers in his own immediate neigh- 
bourhood holding land of the value of 
between £10 and £20 whose potato 
crops had been a total failure, who had 
no money to pay their rent, and who, 
therefore, were actually in a worse posi- 
tion than some of their poorer neigh- 
bours. He did not think the Amend- 
ment would make any great difference 
to the Government, for the number of 
holdings between £10 and £20 was not 
very large; while, on the other hand, 
the concession would be of very great 
advantage to these poor people. 

Mr. MELDON observed, that there 
was one point to which he wished to 
direct particular attention. Quite irre- 
spective of the relief of the existing dis- 
tress, any legislation which would lead 
to the introduction of new potato seed 
into Ireland would be of the very greatest 
benefit. The want of fresh seed was the 
cause of much of the distress and of the 
blight and bad potato crops; and it was 
so patent that the introduction of new 
seed was absolutely necessary, that he 
hoped that as the question of increasing 
the facilities for obtaining seed on favour- 
able terms under the Bill was hanging 
in the balance the Government would be 
influenced in their decision by the con- 
sideration of the enormous advantage 
that would be conferred on Ireland by 
the general introduction of fresh seed. 

An hon. Member desired to corroborate 
what had been said with regard to the 
necessity of new potato seed ; and if the 
Government could stretch a point with a 
view to encouraging the introduction of 
fresh seed, they would confer a greater 
benefit on the country than, perhaps, 
anything else. An illustration would 
show what curious ideas still existed 
among the Irish people. He asked a 
tenant of his whether he ever changed 
his seed? The man replied that he did 
not; but that one year he used dung for 
manure, and the next sea sand. He 
most strongly supported the Amend- 
ment, because he was sure that the re- 
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Ireland, the effect of which would be 
felt for years to come. 

Taz CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER said, it would, no doubt, be a 
most advantageous thing for Ireland if 
they could supply the whole country 
with a fresh stock of seed; but they 
must measure their actions by what they 
had the power to do. It must be re- 
membered that they had already, by 
the propositions contained in this Bill, 
incurred a liability of at least £500,000. 
It must also be borne in mind that the 
effect of purchasing large quantities of 
seed, to bs sold to the people on ex- 
tremely lenient terms, must be to con- 
siderably increase the price of seed to 
other persons. The further they went, 
and the more the Government took upon 
itself the onus of the first expenditure 
on dea seed, and offering it to 
occupiers of land on the terms proposed 
by the Bill, the more the price of seed 
was likely to be raised against the pur- 
chasers of potato seed, on their own 
account, either in Ireland itself, or in 
other parts of the United Kingdom. 
That was a point which they were 
obliged to keep within view. They 
knew what they were now proposing to 
do for the smallest class of owners; and 
to carry that undertaking further than 
the real necessity of the case demanded, 
was to incur a very serious responsibility 
indeed. In making this provision for 
the small class of occupiers, who were 
really not in a position to procure seed 
for themselves, they were justified in 
their acts by the facts already known to 
them. But, on the other hand, he did 
not think they would be justified in ex- 
tending the measure further than was 
at present proposed in the Bill. 

Mr. SHAW said, the Government 
had met them so reasonably in regard 
to this Bill, that nothing would be fur- 
ther from their wish than to put pres- 
sure upon them. He hoped, therefore, 
that they would not be driven to a 
division. There was a great deal of 
force in what the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had said. This was a Bill 
for the purpose of helping small 
tenants and small farmers. Of course, 
if they went further they would always 
be sure to find plenty of men in great 
distress who would be very glad to 
purchase seed for their land from the 
Government on these favourable terms. 
He would, therefore, suggest to the Go- 
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vernment that they should make the 
limit £15 instead of £10. It would not 
increase the number of persons bene- 
fited very much, nor would it increase, 
to any considerable extent, the respon- 
sibilities of the Government; while, on 
the other hand, it would in some parts 
of the country very decidedly increase 
the benefits of the Bill. In the South 
of Ireland, for instance, there were a 
very great many farmers cultivating 
something between 20 acres and 25 
acres of land, the value of which was 
certainly under £15; while in the West 
of Ireland, on the other hand, there 
were a very large number of farmers 
whose holdings were under £10. He 
hoped his hon. and gallant Friend would 
consent to vary his Amendment to the 
extent he had suggested. 

Mr. GOULDING pressed the Govern- 
ment to make the limit £20. There 
were many persons, to his certain know- 
ledge, with holdings of the value of both 
£10 and £15, especially in Galway and 
Mayo, to whom it would be their duty 
to give seed, for they would never be 
able to find the seed for themselves ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER: This is a subject of very great 
importance, and, at the same time, of 
very great difficulty. We have been 
for ‘some weeks in communication with 
the highest authorities in Ireland, and 
with persons well acquainted with agri- 
culture, on the subject, and I should not 
at all like to make any alteration in the 
amount at which we have arrived, after 
very full consideration, without time for 
consultation with those by whom we have, 
in a great measure, been guided. If the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman will with- 
draw his Amendment, and allow £10 
for the present to stand in the Bill, we 
will on Monday announce whether we 
can consent to raise the sum to £15. 

Mason NOLAN heped the Govern- 
ment by Monday or Tuesday would see 
its way not merely to a sum of £15, but 
would also accept his original Amend- 
ment of £20. The hon. Member for 
Oork (Mr. Shaw), who was better ac- 
quainted with the subject than anybody 
else in the House, had strongly sup- 
ported the proposal for £20. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Masor NOLAN moved, in page 3, 


line 7, to leave out the words “a half,” 
in order to insert the word ‘‘an.”’ The 
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effect of this Amendment was to raise 
the quantity of seed which the Guar- 
dians were authorized to sell to a quan- 
tity sufficient for one acre, instead of 
half an acre. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the words RS to be left out 
stand part of the Clause.”’ 


Tut CHAIRMAN declared that the 
Ayes had it. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER: Oh! no; I ac- 
cepted the Amendment. 

Toe CHAIRMAN: It is too late now. 
I declared that the Ayes had it, and no 
one challenged my decision. 

Mason NOLAN said, it did not matter. 
He would propose instead, after the 
word ‘‘acre,’’ in line 7, the words “or 
an acre.” Then on the Report they 
could strike out the words “a half 
acre.” 


Amendment agreed to. 


Mason NOLAN moved, in page 3, 
line 1, after the words just inserted, 
to add these words— 

‘Of seed oats or other seed sufficient to sow 
another acre of land, statute measure, provided 
that the total cost of such seed shall not exceed 
£6 for any one occupier.” 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, he supposed 
the intention of his hon. and gallant 
Friend was that the amount sold to each 
occupier should not be greater than £5. 
The clause, as now amended, might read 
that the total amount which the Guar- 
dians were authorized to sell was £5. 

Mason NOLAN said, the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland had gone over the Bill 
very carefully with him, and he thought 
the words would scarcely bear the con- 
struction just suggested. If, however, 
there were any mistake, it could easily 
be remedied on the Report. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY wished to 
pepe asa further Amendment, toinsert 

efore the words “‘ five pounds,” the words 
“together with such quantity of artifi- 
cial manure as may be considered neces- 
sary.’ He proposed this Amendment, 
because it would be quite useless to give 
tenants—in the West of Ireland, at any 
rate—seed potatoes of a high quality, 
and not to give them at the same time 
artificial manure to use with them. 
There were a great number of tenants 
who did not require anything like the 
quantity of potatoes sufficient for an 
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he would give them such an amount of 
artificial’ manure as would really ferti- 
lize the crop. He was quite certain 
that if they gave these people potatoes 
without any manure the seed would be 
only wasted, for at present they had no 
means of really using it to advantage. 
So long as the amount of the grant was 
kept within the limit of £5, he did not 
see why the ~~ should not have that 
done for them which was most beneficial 
to them. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or rut EXCHE- 
QUER: Is it, Sir, within the Instruc- 
tion to the Committee as to the Bill 
that this Amendment should be in- 
serted? I doubt whether we can insert 
this Amendment. 

Toe CHAIRMAN: The Amendment 
roposed by the hon. and gallant Mem- 
er is, after the words just inserted, to 

insert these words— 

“ And seed, oats, or other seed sufficient to 
sow another acre of land, statute measure, pro- 
vided that the total cost of such seed shall not 
exceed £5 for any one occupier.”’ 


The Amendment proposed by the hon. 
Member for Galway (Mr. Mitchell 
Henry) is after the word ‘‘seed” to 
insert these words— 


“Together with such quantity of artificial 
manure as may be considered necessary, pro- 
vided,” &c. 


The objection taken is that there is no 
provision in the Bill or the Instruction for 
lending money for other purposes than 
seed, and that this Amendment is outside 
the Instruction given to the Committee. 
The Instruction giventothe Committee is 
one extending the operation of the Bill 
to other classes of seed only. I think, 
therefore, that the objection, technically, 
is correct, and that any proposition to 
include a loan for the purpose of pur- 
chasing artificial manure cannot be 
entertained. The point is a very small 
one; but I am obliged to rule in favour 
of the objection, because there can be 
no doubt that the object of the Instruc- 
tion, as well as of the Bill, is merely to 
provide loans for the purpose of pur- 
chasing seed. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY suggested 
that the object of the Bill was not 
merely to provide seed, but to take 
care that the seed was vitalized—that it 
might grow and become reproductive. 
They did not desire merely to provide 





acre, or even half-an-acre of land; but 





potatoes to rot. 
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Taz CHANCELLOR or raz EXOHE- 
QUER: Under that construction, we 
might provide forks and spades also. 

Tae CHAIRMAN: I think that I can- 
not put that Amendment, and that I must 
put the Amendment originally proposed. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY com- 
plained that the House generally, and pri- 
vate Members especially, who were inte- 
rested in this Bill, had had very little op- 
portunity of considering it. There seemed 
to be some private compact between two 
or three Members and the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland, and the rest were to 
have no opportunity of considering it. 
The Bill was only distributed two or 
three hours before they went into Com- 
mittee. It dealt with matters of the 
most extreme importance, and he con- 
sidered it had not been dealt with pro- 

rly. On so serious a subject the Irish 

embers were entitled to have full time 
to consider the provisions of this Bill. 
Instead of that being given to them, 
some private arrangement had been 
made between one or two hon. Gentle- 
men and the Chief Secretary. 

Mason NOLAN remarked that, dur- 
ing the recent debate on Free Trade, 
he saw two Colleagues representing the 
town of Leeds advocating entirely dif- 
ferent views. One proposed one course 
of policy, only to hear his Colleague and 
brother Member immediately afterwards 
pointing out that that policy was en- 
tirely wrong. They remained, however, 
very good friends in spite of that. It 
was still more important that he and 
his hon. Colleague who had just spoken 
should not have any difference of opinion 
on this point. It was no secret that in 
the debate which took place a day or 
two previously several hon. Members 
declared that a Bill which merely gave 
a loan to the tenant would be of no use, 
and that it would be necessary to make 
them a free gift. If he thought there 
was the slightest possibility of obtaining 
a free gift from the Government, he cer- 
tainly should not have brought in this 
Bill.. He had acted upon what he 
thought the Cabinet were likely to do. 
He judged the Government by the acts 
of previous Governments as well as their 
own; and he felt that if he brought in 
a Bill for a free gift there was not the 
slightest chance of its passing. He there- 
fore brought in one which he thought 
they could get enacted before the time 
came when it was absolutely necessary 
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It was 
very painful for him to have to differ 
from any Member of his Party, because 
their objects were the same, and they 
were both alike anxious to provide seed 
for the tenants of Ireland in the best 


(Ireland) Biil. 
that the seed should be sown. 


possible way. Possibly he and his hon. 
Friends had formed a different opinion 
about the means to be employed. Hoe 
was sorry to differ as to means with any 
hon. Member on that side of the House, 
especially with any Irish Member; and 
he was still more pained that there 
should be any difference on this sub- 
ject between himself and his hon. Col- 
league. He wished to explain, theroe- 
fore, that he drafted the Bill in Dublin, 
and brought it in before he had any 
knowledge of what the Government were 
going to do, and it was printed before, 
as he believed, the Government even saw 
it. It turned out that they were draft- 
ing a Bill with the same central idea of 
lending money without interest through 
the Poor Law Unions, and of making 
the Poor Law Unions responsible for it. 
As to hurrying the Bill on, it undoubt- 
edly had been hurried on; but, on the 
other hand, it was distributed more than 
two or three hours ago. It was distri- 
buted four or five hours ago; and Irish | 
Members who had been waiting to help 
it on had had an opportunity of reading 
it, andit had received very considerable 
consideration. It was, as they all knew, 
of the greatest importance that this Bill 
should be pressed on, for the reason that 
the planting of potatoes began about the 
10th or the 15th of March, and in the 
South of Ireland still earlier. It must 
be remembered that they had not merely 
to finish the Bill, but they had to give 
the Guardians of the poor time to con- 
sider it, and to order potatoes from Scot- 
land. In this case, therefore, speed was 
not hurry, and there was no reason why 
they should not get the measure through 
Committee in four or five hours. He 
did hope that no Member would delay 
the progress of the Bill. He quite ad- 
mitted that if his hon. Colleague had 
drafted the Billit would have been much 
better as a Bill; but he (Major Nolan) 
thought that his own had a better chance 
of passing. It was far more important 
that the people should get the seed than 
that they should discuss what was the 
best way in which they should get it, 
and the question of re-payment was a 
very small one. 
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Mr. MITCHELL HENRY did not 


see any necessity for this sudden out- 
burst of affection for himself on the 
part of his hon. and gallant Colleague, 
for he had nd controversy with his 
hon. and gallant Friend. The object 
which they all had in view was to 
make the best Bill possible. It seemed 
that, according to the Bill, they could not 
give the small tenants who were to have 
the seed the fertilizers which would make 
it useful. The fact that he was defeated 
in his attempt to move a useful Amend- 
ment. merely on a technical point was 
very strong evidence of the injudicious 
way in which this business had been 
managed. He would have suggested 
this Amendment before if he had seen 
the Bill earlier; but if it could now be 
introduced in any way it would be quite 
satisfactory. Would it be possible to 
move words on the Report which would 
result in effecting what he desired ? 


Amendment agreed to. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 7 (Recovery of price from |} 


purchasers). 
Masor NOLAN moved the omission 
of the words ‘‘ within two months,’ in 
order to insert the words “‘ at the same 
time as the first ordinary rate for the re- 
lief of the poor made in the unions.” 
Mr. MITCHELL HENRY considered 
this provision for the re-payment by 
small tenants of the amount of the cost 
of seeds to be exceedingly injudicious. 
The clause provided that tenants should 
make this re-payment in money ; but it 
was well known that they lived upon 
their potatoes and did not sell them. 
The seed which would be given to them, 
and which would germinate, would, 
therefore, never be turned into money at 
all. In those circumstances, he was at a 
loss to know whence the tenants could 
get the money to repay the loans, which 
were recoverable, in the most stringent 
manner, through the Courts of Session, 
which would subject the tenants to the 
seizure of their chattels. They were al- 
ready in debt to their landlords, and still 
further in debt to the shopkeepers, and 
Her Majesty’s Government were now 
going to tie another mill-stone of debt 
around their necks ; the result would be 
that a great many tenants would fail to 
repay the amounts as they became due. 
The Government were inducing chari- 
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tenants; and why, under thesegifgum- 


stances, they should not give thentsmall_ 


quantities of seed potatoes and oats, 
necessary to supply them with food dur- 
ing the next year, he could not imagine. 
When seed was sent from this country 
to France, the French tenants were not 
asked for re-payment. It appeared to 
him that the supply of seed ought to be 
distributed entirely as a gift; and if it 
were given through relief committees— 
through clergymen in the various dis- 
tricts, or through landlords who would 
take charge of it—the seed would not be 
misapplied, and the tenants would not 
need this obligation to be placed upon 
them of re-paying the cost, which would 
only add to the debt by which they 
were already weighed down. He quite 
agreed that the Bill should be passed 
without unnecessary delay ; but he could 
not see that a few hours spent by hon. 
Members in consultation would make 
any difference whatever: for, as it was, 
the Committee had no opportunity of 
making the measure such as it ought to 


e. 

Tuz O'DONOGHUE suggested that 
the clause should be amended, so that 
discretion might be left to the Guardians 
to consider the circumstances of each 
person to whom advances were to be 
made. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, that, of 
course, the Boards of Guardians had 
specific power to recover the amounts 
due. The hon. Member for Galway (Mr. 
Mitchell Henry), taking exception to this 
clause, referred to the gifts of seed mad 
to the French peasantry. He (Mr.'J. 
Lowther) would remind the hon. Member 
that these were gifts which came from 
private sources, and stood upon an en- 
tirely different footing to advances made 
by the State. Her Majesty’s Government 
did not propose to pauperize the people ; 
they only desired to afford them some 
assistance, making, at the same time, 
provision for the re-payment of the 
cost. 


Amendments made. 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 

Clause 8 (Power of entry and in- 
spection). 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY moved 


that this clause, which he considered 
to be of the most harassing and unrea- 
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sonable kind, be omitted. It appeared 
to him that the Bill had been drawn by 
someone who had a complete mistrust 
of the Irish tenantry ; and he could not 
conceive why the clause had been so 
framed, knowing, as he did, the dislike 
and the fear which the small tenants in 
Ireland had for the visits of officials upon 
their farms. The words of the clause 
were these— 

“ When any seed has been sold under this Act 

to any occupier of land in any Union, any of the 
Guardians of the Union, or any person nomi- 
nated by the Guardians, or by the Local Go- 
vernment Board, may, at all reasonable times, 
enter into and examine any land occupied by 
such occupier, for the purpose of ascertaining 
whether the seed sold to such occupier has been 
properly sown by him.” 
This power had no limitation whatever, 
and the individual nominated by the 
Board of Guardians, or the Local Go- 
vernment Board, might enter as often as 
he liked. But how could it be ascer- 
tained whether the seed had been pro- 
perly sown, except by digging it up? 
The person nominated might, under this 
clause, proceed to annoy the tenant. 
Let the Committee remember that this 
provision of seed would be useful to some 
of the most miserable cottiers on the 
face of the earth—to people who culti- 
vated little patches of land, and who 
would sow the seed given to them, tak- 
ing care of it in a way that largo far- 
mers had no notion of. They were 
going to take with these poor people all 
the precautions which might more pro- 
perly be applied tothose who were about 
to be entrusted with great property. 
The rest of the clause, also, appeared to 
him to be exceedingly objectionable, and 
was as follows :— 


“Tf any personrefuses to a Guardian or other 
person acting in execution of this Act admis- 
sion to any land which such Guardian or person 
is entitled to enter or examine, or obstructs or 
impedes him in so entering or examining, the 
person so offending may be prosecuted in a sum- 
mary manner, according to the provisions of the 
Petty Sessions (Ireland) Act 1851, and any Act 
amending the same, and on conviction shall be 
liable to a fine not exceediug £5.” 


Why, the tenant was, probably, not 
worth 5d. or 5s. in money, and would 
lose his whole substance if he should 
obstruct this needless examination of his 
crops. He considered the clause un- 
worthy of the Bill, and that it would 
have the effect of making it most un- 
pleasant for the tenants of Ireland. 


Mr. Mitchell Henry 
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Moved, to omit the clause.—(r. Mit- 
chell Henry). 


Mr. J. LOWTHER said, that the pro- 
vision was simply made in order that 
persons should not be able to avail them- 
selves of the bounty of Parliament for 
the purposes of fraud. There was no 
idea whatever of instituting this won- 
derful organ of oppression referred to 
by the hon. Member for Galway. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Clause agreed to. 


Clause 9 (Summary recovery of price 
of seed). 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY equally 
objected to this clause. As a matter of 
fact, he objected to the Bill altogether, 
but especially to this clause as it stood, 
which gave the Guardians of the Union 
power to proceed before justices of petty 
sessions for the recovery of amounts 
claimed. In this case, the sum of £2 
was mentioned ; but he had already ex- 
plained to the Committee that the te- 
nants would not have £2 to pay. They 
had no means of turning their potatoes 
into money in the West of Ireland, where 
they did not sell their potatoes at all, but 
put them up into pits, keeping them for 
food during the year. They were about 
to give to the Guardians the strongest 
power known to the law for the recovery 
of these debts, and the clause, in his 
opinion, appeared to be most arbitrary. 

Masor NOLAN was glad to accept 
the responsibility of this clause. The 
Committee would remember that the 
Boards of Guardians had to be persuaded 
to exercise their powers, and it was there- 
fore necessary to give them the greatest 
possible facility for recovery. They must 
have facilities for the recovery of the 
debts, or they could not be expected to 
give the seed. 


Clause agreed to. 


Clause 10 (Powers of Local Govern- 
ment Board where Guardians make de- 
fault) agreed to. 


Clause 11 (Saving for other remedies) 
agreed to. 


Clause 12 (Repayment of loans made 
by the Board of Works). 

Mr. CHILDERS said, this clause in- 
volved a financial question to which he 
desired to draw the attention of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
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Exchequer. He suggested that a clzuse 
should be inserted carrying out the same 

rovisions with regard to the remitted 
interest appearing as a charge on the 


Revenue of the year as in the India Bill 
of last year, when money, as in this in- 
stance, was advanced by the Exchequer 
without interest. 

Taz CHANCELLOR or tuz EXOHE- 
QUER quite understood the point raised 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Pontefract (Mr. Childers), which 
should receive his consideration. 


Clause agreed to. 


Clause 13 (Confirmation of expendi- 
ture by Guardians, and indemnity). 

Mr. J. LOWTHER moved to insert, 
in page 5, line 32, the words ‘ Local 
Government Board” after the word 
“ Guardians.” 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY believed 
that there would exist at all times diffi- 
culties with the Boards of Guardians in 
Ireland as to whether they would carry 
out the provisions of the Bill. He be- 
lieved that the provisions of the Bill 
would not be carried out in many cases, 
and that the Guardians would not make 
use of the powers given to them, because 
the inducements to do so were not suffi- 
cient. He wished to ask the Chief Se- 
cretary for Ireland (Mr. J. Lowther) 
whether it was proposed to compel the 
Boards of Guardians to do so? 

Masor NOLAN said, if his Colleague 
Mr. Mitchell Henry) would look to 

lause 2, he would see that this point had 

already been provided for, and that the 
Local Government Board might require 
the Boards of Guardians to put into force 
the provisions of the Act. As a matter 
of fact, this was doubly provided for in 
the Bill. 

Mr. MELDON wished to utter one 
word of warning with regard to the 
seed to be sown. As soon as it was 
known that seed was wanted, a large 
number of charitably disposed people 
would, no doubt, volunteer to sell, at the 


- best possible price, potatoes for seed. 


Care should be taken that no seed 
should be purchased except such as was 
suited to the Irish climate. There was 
a talk of importing seed potatoes from 
America. He ventured to say that if 
that was done the result would be simply 
ruinous to the next year’s crop, and 
that entire failure would follow from 
planting such seed. He believed himself 
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that Scotch potatoes were the best suited 
for planting in Ireland; and it would 
certainly be the duty of the Local Go- 
vernment Board, in sending out their 
Circular to the Guardians, to call atten- 
tion to this very important point. Ifun- 
suitable seed was sown, the result would 
be disastrous ; for the farmers would lose 
their crops, and the Guardians the ad- 
vances they had made. He hoped the 
Government would consult persons of 
experience and knowledge on this point, 
and take care that no mischief was done 
by providing seed potatoes not likely to 
suit the soil and climate of Ireland. It 
was unfortunate, also, that hon. Mem- 
bers generally had not had an oppor- 
tunity of looking over and thoroughly 
considering this Bill. Things done in a 
hurry were seldom well done. He had 
not had any onpteny of examining 
the provisions of the Bill, except durin 
the past few minutes ; butit had pair 
to him that an indirect result of the 
measures which the Government and the 
hon. and gallant Member had brought 
in might be to disfranchise all those 
who took advantage of the relief to be 
afforded. The hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber for Galway should see to the matter 
so far as the present Bill was concerned, 
and have it made clear that under the 
Registration of Parliamentary Voters’ 
Acts the acceptance of relief under the 
Bill would not be held to disfranchise 
an elector. He was sorry also that the 
penal clauses were inserted. 

Mason NOLAN undertook, if the 
hon. and learned Member who had just 
spoken would prepare a clause dealing 
with this last point, to bring it up on 
the Report. He did not think the 
matter affected himself personally, be- 
cause nobody under £10 had a right to 
vote. Still, the clause would be very 
useful in preventing any question on the 
point. He believed it would be neces- 
sary to report Progress after this clause, 
unless there was means of bringing 
up the Report on the money clauses. 
If that could be done, of course it would 
much facilitate Business. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, that in the 
Circular now in course of preparation a 
warning would be inserted to cultivators 
with regard to the seed that should be 
sown. Of course, it would be improper, 
in any suggestions offered on this clause, 
to advise the use of any one particular 


class of seed exclusive of others, except 
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with a view of affording facilities for the 
dissemination of seeds of various kinds. 
The hon. and learned Member had al- 
luded to American potatoes. This was 

robably a question upon which Home 

ule would not be a very popular cry ; 
for he believed they were all a greed 
that potatoes other than Irish were what 
ought to be sown. He hoped the advice 
given in the Circular would be sufficient 
to prevent error on this point. He believed 
it would not be possible to take the Re- 
port on the money clauses that night, 
and therefore it would be necessary to 
report Progress. 

R. TOHELL HENRY asked 
whether the right hon. Gentleman, or 
those who were responsible for this 
Bill, had calculated the quantity of seed 
potatoes which would actually be re- 
quired, or was likely to be required? If 
this Bill was to be made of any practical 
use, there would be the greatest diffi- 
culty in procuring seed potatoes in the 
proper quantity ; and, as a consequence, 
they would have a series of jobs and 
speculations as to the supply of seed, 
which would deprive this measure of 
half the benefit it was intended to confer 
upon the tenants. Half the benefit to 
be derived from this measure was, that 
it would substitute new seed for the 
worn out seed which had so long been 
sown in Ireland. In his humble opi- 
nion, when the Government became 
aware of the great deficiency there 
would be in the supply of seed, they 
should, through agents, have purchased 
in various places, without giving notice 
to anybody, large quantities of the 
proper kind of seed. They could have 
done that in various ways, as on former 
oceasions. For instance, they might 
have acted confidentially through some 
of the large seed merchants. }There were 
many honourable firms, who, without 
disclosing the name of their purchaser, 
would have contracted for large quanti- 
ties of the proper kinds of seed in dif- 
ferent parts of the world. Or again, if 
they had put this matter into the hands 
of the Director of the Navy Contracts, he 
could easily have purchased large quan- 
tities of seed potatoes, and had them 
ready for distribution by this time. That 
was the reason why he objected to 
relieving the Government of their 

roper responsibility, which they, as 
Trish Members, had chosen to do by 
bringing in this Bill. If it produced 


Mr. J. Lowther 
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evil, or, at any rate, did not accomplish 
all the good that was to be expected, 
the natural answer of the Government 
would be—‘* Why we adopted your own 
measure.” He maintained that to pre- 
pare for this emergency was a duty in- 
cumbent on the Government; and that 
by the hon. and gallant Member rushing 
in with a ready prepared Bill, which 
the Government eagerly grasped at and 
adopted, they had placed themselves in 
a very false position. For his part, he 
wished to wash his hands of any re- 
sponsibility for the Bill. 

Mr. MELDON said, that with regard 
to the answer of his hon. and gallant 
Friend, that persons rated at less than 
£10 were not entitled to vote, he must 
call attention to the fact that the pro- 
posal was to extend the operation of the 
Bill on Report to persons rated at £15 or 
£20. Besides, it must be remembered 
that a person might be rated in respect 
to more than one holding, in order to 
qualify him for the franchise. It was 
necessary, therefore, to take care that 
people should not be disfranchised by 
taking advantage of the provisions of 
this Bill. 

Amendment agreed to. 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘ That the Chairman do now report Pro- 
gress, and ask leave to sit again.’”’— 
(Major Nolan.) 


Motion agreed to. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again upon Monday next. 


SEED (IRELAND) [ADVANCES]. 

Considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

ResoWwed, That it is expedient to authorise the 
payment, out of moneys to be provided by Par- 
liament, of any sums of money which may be- 
come payable under the provisions of any Act 
of the present Session to enable Guardians of 
the Poor to borrow money for the purpose of 
procuring Seed for Tenants in Ireland. 

Resolution to be reported upon Monday next. 





ALKALI AOTS AMENDMENT, &0. BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Sciarer-Boorn, Bill to 
amend the Alkali Acts 1863 and 1874, and to 
provide for the more effectual condensation of 
Noxious and Offensive Gases in Alkaliand other 
works, ordered to be brought in by Mr. SctuatTEr- 
Boortu, Mr. Secretary Cross, Viscount Sanpon, 
and Mr. Satr. 

Bill presented, and read the first time, [Bill 74.] 
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POOR LAW GUARDIANS (IRELAND) (MINIS- 
“TERS OF RELIGION) BILL. 

On Motion of Lord Epmonp Frrzmavnrice, 
Bill to remove the disqualification of Ministers 
of Religion in Ireland to be Poor Law Guar- 
dians, ordered to be brought in by Lord Epmonp 
Firzmavricz, Mr. Saw, and Mr. Denis 
O’Conor. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 75.] 


House adjourned at a quarter before 
One o’clock till Monday next. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, 16th February, 1880. 


ener + 


MINUTES.]— Sesstonaz Commirrezs—Office 
of the Clerk of the Parliaments and Office of 
the Gentleman Usher of the Black Rod; 
Committee of Selection on Opposed Private 
Bills; Standing Orders Committee on Private 
Bills, appointed and nominated. 

Pustic Buu— First Reading — Artizans and 
Labourers Dwellings Improvement (Scotland) 
Act (1875) Amendment * (8). 


ARMY—PURCHASE OF FIOERS’ WIDOWS, 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 

Tue Eant or MALMESBURY, in 
rising to ask Her Majesty’s Government, 
If it is their intention to return to the 
widows or children of officers killed in 
action during the late wars, and who 
had purchased their commissions, any 
part of the money so laid out by them 
under the past rules of the service? 
said, the hon. and gallant Member for 
Brighton (General Shute) brought for- 
ward this question in ‘‘ another place ”’ 
last Session after these wars had lasted 
18 months. Now that they had lasted 
six months longer, it was only right to 
bring it under the notice of their Lord- 
ships. It had reference entirely to 
officers who purchased their commissions 
before the Rules of the Service in re- 
spect of commissions were altered to 
their present form. Officers were then 
obliged to purchase their; commissions, 
or they could not receive due promotion 
and their juniors were promoted over 
their heads. This was a hard thing to 
bear to men who wanted to rise in their 
Profession, and many officers, therefore, 
spent all their means to purchase their 
commissions. Every possible excuse 


should be made for officers under these 
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circumstances. He would not go into 
the question whether the old system was 
a good ora bad one. Many anomalies 
worked well in practice, and British offi- 
cers, under the purchase system, nobly 
did their duty; but the system of retire- 
ment offered to the purchase officers made 
England a gambling table, at which the 
Government were the croupters and the 
officers were the victims. ith officers 
who had entered the Army sinés the 
Rules were changed the present question 
had nothing to do. Consddeetiig the 
enemies to whom they had been opposed 
in the late wars, and the number of 
battles in which they had been engaged, 
there had been an extraordinary number 
of officers killed. That circumstance it 
was for military men to explain; but 
there was this to be said—that they had 
shown the courage habitual to their race, 
and had proved it in every case. Par- 
liament had abolished the old system 
and established a new one, and ought to 
take care that under the latter no in- 
justice was suffered of the nature to 
which the Question referred. Under 
that system those who had purchased 
their commissions lost to their families 
the money so invested. It was on be- 
half of the widows and orphans, there- 
fore, that he pressed the subject on 
the attention of their Lordships. They 
ought to have returned to them in such 
an event a portion of the money, or 
have the benefit of interest upon it. 
The noble Earl concluded by asking his 
Question. 

Viscount BURY observed, that the 
noble Earl who had put the Question to 
the Government had expressed the 
opinion that Her Majesty’s Government 
ought to adopt a certain course in regard 
to the widows and orphans of officers 
who had fallen in action. He must re- 
mind the noble Earl that Her Majesty’s 
Government could not exercise a discre- 
tion in this matter, and that all they 
could do was to act on the Royal War- 
rants which had been issued, and on the 
Code of Regulations in force. Their 
Lordships would remember that previous 
to the Crimean War the families of pur- 
chase officers killed in action lost the 
value of their commissions. In 1855, 
however, under Lord Panmure, a Royal 
Warrant was brought in, providing that 
if an officer was killed in action his 
widow should receive the purchase value 
of his commission, providing she was not 

















in what might be called affluent circum- 
stances; and, of course, the word ‘‘affilu- 
ent’ was distinctly defined for the infor- 
mation of the War Office, and a certain 
scale of income was laid down, within 
which a widow might receive the regula- 
tion money. Then, when the system of 
urchase was abolished, Lord Cardwell 
id it down, in a very distinct manner, 
that officers should be placed in the same 
position after the abolition of purchase 
as they were in before that abolition— 
that they should be in no worse and in 
no better position in consequence of the 
abolition of purchase ; and that the State 
and not the next senior officer succeeded 
to the vacant position. That canon, so 
laid down, had been acted on in several 
Royal Warrants issued since that time. 
Under those Warrants, when an officer 
was killed in action, and his widow was 
in indigent circumstances, she received 
either the regulation compensation for 
her husband’s commission or a pension ; 
but if her circumstances were such that 
she would not be eligible for a pension, 
then she would not be entitled to claim 
the value of her husband’s commission. 
He quite admitted, with the noble Earl, 
that very great hardships frequently arose 
under those circumstances ; but it was not 
a hardship which had been created by the 
present Government. They succeeded to 
it from their Predecessors, and their Pre- 
decessors also succeeded to it from former 
Governments. No substantial alteration 
had been made since Lord Panmure’s 
Regulation in 1855, which was still in 
force. A great many cases had been 
already decided in accordance with the 
Regulation promulgated in that year; 
and if there were to be any modification 
now, it must be not only prospective, but 
retrospective, and cause considerable in- 
convenience. The question had been 
before his right hon. and gallant Friend 
the Secretary of State for War (Colonel 
Stanley), and he had consulted some of 
his financial Colleagues to see whether 
anything further could be done. Further 
than that he could not say; but there 
was every disposition to construe the law 
laid down for the guidance of the War 
Office in a manner that would afford the 
greatest consideration to the claims of 
the widows and children of officers. 
Lorp ELLENBOROUGH pointed out 
_ that it was a great anomaly, now that 
purchase was abolished, that, in the 
same regiment, one officer should be 
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other not having done so. Thus the 
death of one officer might cause a great 
pecuniary loss ; whilst, in other circum- 
stances, the officer just having purchased, 
the widow and children of an officer 
killed in action might, in a pecuniary 
point, be benefited to the extent of the 
allowance or pension granted them. He 
trusted Her Majesty’s Government would 
eventually see the way to, in some mea- 
sure, modify this injustice. 


ARMY — THE AUXILIARY FORCES — 
THE VOLUNTEER REVIEW. 


QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Lorp CAMPBELL: My Lords, the 
Question I have given Notice of was 
put down in some degree to enable me 
to offer an opinion on a point—although 
it may not seem a very grave one— 
which much concerns a large branch of 
the Auxiliary Forces. The opinion has 
been based on long and personal expe- 
rience, and it will not require many 
minutes to support it. As regards the 
great annual field days of the Volun- 
teers, with which society is thoroughly 
familiar, we stand appareutly in this 
way—For a few years, from different 
causes, they have gone into abeyance. 
It is now intended to revive them. There 
is a fresh departure on the subject. 
Different projects have been mooted. 
The Government are not committed yet 
to any. They are on the point, how- 
ever, of declaring themselves. It is 
stated, in the ordinary channels of intel- 
ligence, that the local board of Alder- 
shot have strongly urged the advantage 
of a field day at that place, in connec- 
tion with the Aldershot Division. On 
the other hand, the Brighton Corpora- 
tion, with a highly laudable regard to 
the gain of every publican in that con- 
siderable watering-place, are moving 
heaven and earth—at least, the Govern- 
ment and the Volunteer commanders— 
to restore the very thing which used to 
happen, and at the very time which 
used to be allotted to it. Before pro- 
testing, individually, against the gratui- 
tous relapse, I wish to take advantage 
of the shelter which an eminent autho- 
rity has given. General Sir Hope Grant, 
not many years back, presiding upon 
one of these occasions, reported to the 
Government against them. So great a 





soldier, and so eminent a character, 
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officially explained to the Government 
that they ought not to be continued, be- 
cause their inconveniences were greater 
than the benefit resulting from them. 
The exact view which swayed General 
Sir Hope Grant is beyond my recollec- 
tion, as it is a long while since the docu- 
ment was promulgated. On this point, 
no doubt, the War Office are ready to 
enlighten us. But having myself been 
present as an auxiliary officer at nearly 
all of these parades, I can put before 
the House in a few words some grounds 
which justify a verdict so authoritative. 
One is that, at such an early time as 
Easter, parades on the sea-coast are 
threatened by the gravest interruption 
from the stormy weather which is not 
unlikely to prevail. A striking illustra- 
tion of the boened took place at Dovera 
few years back, and of course it might 
happen equally at Brighton, since Dover, 
although a favoured spot, has no mono- 

oly of tempests. The brigades were 
ormed on the sea-walk, and in a quarter 
of an hour the violence of the gale was 
such that they were actually dispersed 
by order. Had it not been for the ac- 
tivity of the illustrious Duke the Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Army, who in 
the afternoon rode over, I believe, from 
Walmer Castle, some 20,000 men, at 
great expense to every regiment, would 
have come down from points much more 
remote than the Metropolis, for nothing 
but the spray which fell upon their uni- 
forms. As it was, even the effort of the 
illustrious Duke, with all his aides-de- 
camp to back him, could only re- 
assemble some half of the Force which 
had been scattered. There were com- 
manders without regiments, field officers 
without horses, and horses without field 
officers. At that time the unanimous 
conclusion was that these annual parades, 
however excellent, ought never to be 
held again under such circumstances ; 
that if they took place at Easter it ought 
not to be at the sea-coast; that if they 
took place on the sea-coast it ought not 
to be at Easter. If I am not mistaken, 
it was further on in time that General 
Sir Hope Grant explained the disadvan- 
tages of Brighton. One of them—whe- 
ther it struck him or not—is absolutely 
fatal. You cannot keep the ground 
when you are followed for only two or 
three miles by so great a population. 
Discipline is lost and movements are 
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eyes, when forced to take a regiment 
there, the crowd pressing so close to the 
rear of the line, that there was no e 
to form a quarier distance, or, as it is 
now termed, a quarter column, when in 
order to return to Brighton such a 
movement was essential. There is an- 
other serious objection, which may have 
possibly escaped Sir Hope Grant, who 
went there rather as a critic of manou- 
vres. It is the bad effect on men in the 
ranks of loitering for many days with- 
cut restraint or influence of any kind in 
a town so large and so accessible as 
Brighton; and where, indeed, the Rail- 
way Company allures them for a sojourn 
wholly irrespective of any military duty. 
It is a fact which often came before me 
that on the Easter Monday men who 
had been wearing uniforms for days be- 
fore actually absented themselyes—their 
zeal having evaporated in too long a 
holiday—while the burden of the day 
was borne by those who left their beds 
in the Metropolis at 4 or 5 o’clock, and 
thus showed that they were not in all 
respects unworthy of campaigning. But 
there is a grave objection to Easter 
Monday field days wherever you may 
hold them. No battalion drills precede 
them, because the season is too early 
forthem. The Force is therefore unpre- 
pared. The excitement they involve 
makes it very difficult to get men to 
attend battalion drills for some weeks 
after they have happened. This objec- 
tion would partly cease if a parade at 
Whitsuntide was allowed to follow that 
of Easter; while that of Easter took 
place in the interior and not upon the 
sea-coast. But we start at present from 
the given axiom that only one of any 
magnitude is contemplated. In that case, 
the conclusion I have long ago arrived 
at is that it ought to take place at 
Aldershot in combination with the Regu- 
lars, during the Whitsuntide Recess, 
when it is much easier to assemble men 
from different parts of the United King- 
dom than at Easter. Some might think 
Shorncliffe more desirable. But where 
all may thoroughly unite is in depre- 
cating the revival of what Sir Hope 
Grant officially condemned, partly on 
the grounds that gallant officer ad- 
vanced, partly upon those which I have 
touched, without, of course, attempting 
to exhaust them. I will pores: by 
asking, Whether Her Majesty’s Govern- 
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Field Day at Brighton on Easter Mon- 
day ? 


Viscount BURY: I need hardly re- 
mind your Lordships that the initiative 
with regard to these Reviews has by 
custom been long left to the commanders 
of the Volunteer Force themselves. The 
eloquent speech of my noble Friend 
ought, therefore, to have been addressed 
- to the meeting of commanding officers, 
he himself being one, assembled to ar- 
range for the Review. We have not at 
the War Office yet received any official 
intimation of the wish of the Volunteers 
to hold a Review this year at Brighton, 
although I believe it is their intention. 
After consultation with the illustrious 
Duke the Commander-in-Chief, it ap- 
pears to the War Office that there is no 
sufficient reason, if they should ask, why 
they should not receive permission. With 
regard to the opinion of General Sir 
Hope Grant, quoted by my noble Friend, 
we do not think that a partial failure of 
a Review 12 years ago would be a suffi- 
cient reason for preventing the Volun- 
teers mustering at Brighton. The choice 
of location is limited by two considera- 
tions—the first is, whether transport can 
be obtained; and the second, whether 
a suitable ground in connection with it 
can be had? Since Easter Monday be- 
came a Bank Holiday, the railway 
authorities have found it very difficult 
to transport a numerous body of Volun- 
teers in addition to their holiday traffic ; 
but, on this occasion, Mr. Knight, the 
officer at the head of the Brighton and 
South Coast Railway, has made great 
exertions to provide adequate means of 
transport ; and I have reason to believe 
he will be able to overcome all difficulties 
if the Volunteers desire to be taken to 
Brighton. I am not aware of any other 
place where that could be the case ; and 
the War Office does not feel in a posi- 
tion to refuse its consent if it is asked, 
as I hope it will be, and I trust that we 
shall see this year a Review on Easter 
Monday at Brighton. 


OFFICE OF THE CLERK OF THE PARLIA- 
MENTS AND OFFICE OF THE GENTLEMAN 
USHER OF THE BLAOK ROD. 


Select Committee appointed: The Lords fol- 
lowing were named of the Committee: 


Ld. Chancellor. M. Salisbury. 
Ld. President. M. Bath. 

Ld. Privy Seal. Ld. Steward. 

D. Saint Albans. Ld. Chamberlain. 
M. Lansdowne. E. Devon. 


Lord Campbell 
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E. Doncaster. V. Hawarden. 

E. Tankerville. V. Hardinge. 

E. Carnarvon. V. Eversley. 

E. Bradford. L. Colville of Culross. 
E. Granville. L. Monson. 

E. Kimberley. L. Colchester. 

E. Sydney. L, Skelmersdale. 

E. Red e. L. Aveland. 


OPPOSED PRIVATE BILLS. 

The Lords following; viz., 

M. Lansdowne. L. Boyle. 

L. ColvilleofCulross. L. Skelmersdale. 
were appointed, with the Chairman of Commit. 
tees, a Committee to select and propose to the 
House the names of the five Lords to forma 
Select Committee for the consideration of each 
opposed Private Bill. 


PRIVATE BILLS. 
Standing Orders Committee appointed: The 
Lords following, with the Chairman of Com- 
mittees, were named of the Committee : 


D. Somerset V. Eversley. 

M. Winchester V. Halifax. 

M. Lansdowne L. Camoys. 

M. Bath. L. Saye and Sele. 

M. Hertford. L. Balfour of Burley. 
E. Devon. L. Colville of Culross. 
E. Airlie. L. Boyle. 

E. Carnarvon L. Monson. 

E. Cadogan. L. Digby. 

E. Belmore L. Colchester. 

E. Chichester. L. Silchester. 

E. Powis. L. De Tabley. 

E. Verulam L. Skelmersdale, 

E. Morley. L. Sudeley. 

E. Stradbroke. L. Belper. 

E. Amherst L. Ebury. 

E. Sydney. L. Egerton. 

V. Hawarden. L. Hartismere. 

V. Hutchinson. L. Penrhyn. 

V. Hardinge. L. Wolverton. 


House adjourned at a quarter before 
Six o’clock, till To-morrow, 
half past Ten o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Monday, 16th February, 1880. 


MINUTES.]—New Memser Sworn—Edward 
rge Clarke, esquire, for Southwark. 
Pustic Brrrs—Second Reading—Beer Dealers’ 
Retail Licences * [65]; Artizans’ ieee. 
Act (1868) Amendment Act (1879) Amend- 

ment * [63]. 

Committee—Relief of Distress (Ireland) [1}— 
r.P. ; Ancient Monuments [51],- [House 
counted out]. 

Committee—Report—Seed Potatoes (Ireland) (re- 
comm). [68]. 

Third Reading—Companies Acts Amendment * 
[52], and passed. 
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INDISPOSITION OF MR. SPEAKER. 


The House being met, the Clerk at 
the Table informed the House of the 
unavoidable absence of Mr. Speaker, on 
account of indisposition : —Whereupon 
Mr. Raikes, the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means, proceeded 
to the Table as Deputy Speaker, and 
after Prayers counted the anee, and, 
Forty Members being present, took the 
Chair, pursuant to the Standing Order. 


QUESTIONS. 


—<—por— 
CIVIL SERVICE WRITERS. 


Sir JOSEPH M‘KENNA asked Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, having 
reference to his observations at the close 
of last Session in respect to Civil Service 
writers, Whether any arrangement has 
been made, or is in contemplation, to 
improve the condition of that class of 
public servants ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or toz EXOHE- 
QUER, in reply, said, he did not re- 
collect having made any observation 
last Session conveying the impression 
that arrangements were in contempla- 
tion to improve the condition of Civil 
Service writers. No such arrangements 
were in contemplation either last year 
or at present. 


CYPRUS—THE ORDINANCES. 


Sm CHARLES W. DILKE asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, When his promise of placing in 
the Library the Ordinances of Cyprus 
will be acted upon ? 

Mr. BOURKE, in reply, said, that all 
the Ordinances of Cyprus would in future 
be placed in the Library as soon as they 
were received by the Government. 


ARMY—LONGFORD BARRACKS. 


Mr. ERRINGTON asked the Secre- 
tary of State for War, Whether he will 
take advantage of this time of distress 
to undertake the long contemplated im- 
provements in the barracks at tn 


and to increase, in accordance with his 
promise last year, the number of troops 
quartered in that town ? 

CoroneL STANLEY: Sir, only a 
limited amount of the funds at our dis- 
posal can’ be devoted to new married 





soldiers’ quarters; and until those at 
Limerick are completed it is not pro- 
bable that those at Longford can be un- 
dertaken. The claims of other Irish sta- 
tions have also to be considered. With 
regard to the concluding portion of the 
hon. Member’s Question, if he will refer 
to my answer to his Question on the 
subject, he will find that no promise was 
given of an increase to the number of 
troops quartered at Longford. What I 
then said was to the effect that when 
the promise was given, in 1878, that a 
detachment would be sent to occupy 
these barracks, it was given with the 
qualification ‘‘if possible ;” that it was 
not then possible to do so, but that it 
would not be lost sight of. I can now 
only repeat the same answer. Owing 
to other requirements, there is at pre- 
sent no prospect of any immediate in- 
crease in the number of troops to be 
quartered at Longford. 


INDIA — EMIGRATION OF COOLIES TO 
LA REUNION. 


Mr. ERRINGTON asked the Under 
Secretary of State for India, Whether 
it is true as recently stated that the In- 
dian Government has been compelled to 
suspend the exportation of Coolies from 
India to the Island of La Réunion; and, 
if so, whether, by laying Papers upon 
the Table or otherwise, he can inform 
the House of the circumstances under 
which this step has been taken ? 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: Sir, the Go- 
vernment of India did have it in con- 
templation last year to suspend the emi- 
gration to Réunion at the end of the 
year in consequence of certain evils 
brought to light by an International 
Commission of Inquiry. It has now 
been decided to continue the emigration, 
at any rate until October next; and, in 
the meantime, negotiations aré taking 
place with the French Government with 
the view of remedying those evils. I 
think it would be premature to produce 
the Correspondence at present. 


ARMY—THE ROYAL WARRANT, 
JULY, 1879 — RESERVE OFFICERS. 


Coronet, ALEXANDER asked the 
Secretary of State for War, Whether 
it is intended to publish the List of 
Reserve Officers formed under the Royal 





Warrant of July 1879? 
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Coronet STANLEY, in reply, said, 
it was intended shortly to publish the 
list in question. 


MASTERS IN LUNACY—APPOINTMENT 
OF MR. HENRY GRAHAM. 


Mr. ANDERSON asked Mr. Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, If it be the fact 
that the Lord Chancellor lately ap- 
pointed his private secretary a Master 
in Lunacy with a salary of £2,000 a- 
year; if it be the fact that the duty of 
a Master in Lunacy involves directing 
juries on some of the most difficult and 
delicate trials, such as those de Lunatico 
inquirendo, in which great experience, 
judgment, and knowledge of Law are 
required; and, if it be the fact that 
the gentleman appointed, although a 
Barrister, is not a practising Barrister, 
and has no special experience to qualify 
him for the post ? 

Toe CHANCELLOR or rHz EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, the gentleman appointed 
by the Lord Chancellor to succeed Mr. 
Barlow as Master in Lunacy is Mr. 
Henry Graham, who for six years has 
filled the office, not of Private Secretary 
to the Lord Chancellor, but of Principal 
Secretary in the Lord Chancellor’s De- 
partment. I have been requested by 
the Lord Chancellor to say that the office 
which Mr. Graham has thus vacated 
is one the holder of which must not 
only be a lawyer, but a lawyer of learn- 
ing, accomplishment, and judgment. 
His duties and experience are of the 
most varied kind, and he is in constant 
communication with the different Depart- 
ments of the Law, including the Depart- 
ment of Lunacy. By no one have the 
duties of this office been more ably and 
efficiently executed than by Mr. Graham. 
Mr. Graham was called: to the Bar in 
1868. At the time of his appointment 
as Principal Secretary he was in practice 
at the Assizes and Sessions; but his 
practice was, as is usual, put in abeyance 
upon his appointment. When Mr. 
Barlow resigned the Mastership in 
Lunacy, the Lord Chancellor, after 
offering the office to two members of 
the Bar, whose services he would have 
been glad to secure, conferred it upon 
Mr. Graham, and he did so merely be- 
cause he considered that there was no 
one by whom the office was likely to be 
accepted who would more efficiently dis- 
charge its duties. These duties are 
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There are occa- 
sionally contested inquiries before a 
jury into sanity, over which one of the 
Masters in Lunacy presides. They are 
comparatively rare, and have not aver- 
aged two a-year since the Act of 1861. 
The Lord Chancellor considers that the 
‘‘ experience, judgment, and knowledge” 
of Mr. Graham are fully equal to the 
holding of these inquiries, and to the 
performing every other duty of the 
office. 


Hafiz Pasha. 
mainly administrative. 


TURKEY—HAFIZ PASHA. 


Mr. DILLWYN asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
If he can state whether Hafiz Pasha, 
who is now the head of the Turkish 
police, is the same person referred to by 
name in Lord Derby’s Despatch of the 
21st of September 1876, and identical 
with the person mentioned in Mr. 
Baring’s Report as being in command 
of troops who pillaged the town of Ot- 
lakeui, in Bulgaria, in the same year, 
when churches, schools, market places, 
and all the best houses were burnt, and 
the whole town plundered from one end 
to the other, on which occasion many 
women and children were killed and 
horrors perpetrated, over which Mr. 
Baring reported that he preferred to 
draw a veil; and, whether it is true 
that this person has lately been deco- 
rated by the Sultan with the order of 
the Medjidie of the First Class. 

Mr. BOURKE: I am sorry to say 
IT have not seen the Report alluded to 
in the latter part of the Question. There 
can be no doubt whatever as to the 
indentity of the person, and I do not 
ne ee that there can be any doubt as 
to the facts mentioned in the Question 
of the hon. Member. 


Afterwards, 

Mr. RYLANDS said, with regard to 
the answer which the hon. Gentleman 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs had given to his hon. Friend 
(Sir Charles W. Dilke), he should be 
glad to know, Whether Her Majesty’s 
Ambassador had been instructed to de- 
liver any serious protest to the Porte 
regarding the onerous appointment given 
to a man who had been guilty of such 
great crimes ? 

Mr. BOURKE, in reply, said, he 
would be very happy to answer the 
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Question, if the hon. Member gave him 
the usual Notice. 


AFRICA (WEST COAST)—BOMBARD- 
MENT OF ONITSHA. 


Mr. RICHARD asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
If he will lay upon the Table of the 
House all the Papers relating to the 
action of Captain ton in using the 
services of Her Majesty’s ship the 
“ Pioneer”? to bombard and destroy the 
town of Onitsha ? 

Mr. BOURKE, in reply, said, there 
would be no objection to produce these 
Papers. 


INDIA—THE NAGA HILL TRIBES. 


Mr. DALRYMPLE asked the Under 
Secretary of State for India, Whether 
his attention has been called to the cir- 
cumstances of a raid having been made 
on the 27th January by the Naga Hill 
tribes upon the Baladhun Tea Gardens 
in Cachar, when the manager of the 
gardens, Mr. Peter Blyth, was killed, 
and the houses on the estate were 
burnt; and, if he will instruct the Go- 
vernment of India to make full inquiry 
upon the subject ? 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: Sir, we have 
no official information upon the subject 
at present. I gather from the news- 
papers that the police were in pursuit of 
the party that committed the raid, and 
I have no doubt that the Government of 
India have already taken such precau- 
tions as are possible to guard against 
the recurrence of such an event. 


ARMY—COMMISSARIAT AND TRANS.- 
PORT DEPARTMENTS. 


Mr. O’CONOR asked the Secretary 
of State for War, When the long pro- 
mised Warrant relating to the Commis- 
sariat and Transport Departments will 
be laid upon the Table of the House ? 

Cotone, STANLEY: Sir, I think it 
would be objectionable to lay on the 
Table, as a Parliamentary Paper, partly 
as a matter of precedent, and partly on 
account of the details set forth, the pro- 
mised Warrant relating to the Commis- 
sariat and Transport Departments. But 
T have no objection to place a few copies 
of it in the Library; indeed, I believe 
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POST OFFICE—INVESTMENTS— 
SAVINGS BANKS. 


Mr. FAWOETT asked Mr. Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer, Whether it is the 
intention of the Government during the 
present Session to introduce any mea- 
sure to afford greater facilities for the 
investment of small sums in Consols; 
and, whether any measure will be intro- 
duced to give further opportunities of 
making deposits in the Post Office Sav- 
ings Banks ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR ortuz EXCHE- 
QUER, in reply, said, that both of these 
questions were under the careful con- 
sideration of the Government; but he 
was not able at that moment to give an 
answer with respect to the introduction 
of a Bill dealing with them. 


IRELAND—“‘ HOME RULERS” MEMBERS 
OF THIS HOUSE. 


Mr. SULLIVAN asked Mr. Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, If it is intended 
to remove from the Roll of the Privy 
Council or the Commission of the Peace 
those right honourable and honourable 
gentlemen, Members of this House, who 
have supported the Motion for an in- 
quiry into the Irish demand for a do- 
mestic Parliament, on the ground of 
such conduct involving on their part a 
failure in loyalty and duty towards their 
Sovereign and their Country ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER ; Sir, Iam not aware of its being 
intended to remove, either from the 
Privy Council or from the commission 
of the peace, any right hon. Gentlemen 
or hon. Gentlemen who are Members of 
this House. 


POST OFFICE—THE NEW PENNY 
POSTAGE STAMP. 


Mr. THOMSON HANKEY asked the 
Postmaster General, If he can state 
why the new penny postage stamps 
have been made of a colour so near to 
that of the Foreign postage stamps as to 
lead to frequent mistakes ? 

Lorpv JOHN MANNERS: Sir, the 
colour in which the new penny postage 
stamp is printed was selected with a 
view to its being in accord with the 
colour suggested oy the Postal Congress 
of Paris for the postage stamps of the 
value of 10 centimes (1d.) of all the 
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Union. The colour ofthe postage stamp 
of the value of 23d. has, in consequence 
also of a suggestion made by the Postal 
Congress, been now changed to blue. 
There will, therefore, be no risk of such 
mistakes as those referred to. 

Mr. THOMSON HANKEY asked, 
Whether he was to understand that in 
future the 2d. and the 23d. stamps would 
be both blue? 

Lorpv JOHN MANNERS, in reply, 
said, he had taken the hon. Member’s 
Question to refer to the 23d. stamp. 
That stamp was blue; and he under- 
stood it was issued to the public on the 
5th of this month; but the hon. Gentle- 
man might have found some of the old 
stamps then in use. The old stamps 
were not called in, and probably some 
confusion might have arisen in that way. 


AFGHANISTAN — PROCLAMATION OF 
GENERAL ROBERTS. 


Sr CHARLES W. DILKE asked the 
Under Secretary of State for India, 
Whether the Government will at once 
lay before the House the various Pro- 
clamations issued by Sir F. Roberts, and 
communicated to the Indian Press, but 
not contained in the Blue Book, Af- 
ghanistan, 1880 (No. 1); and, whether 
it will be possible to include in Corre- 
spondence laid before the House, relative 
to themilitary executions in Afghanistan, 
the Despatches from General Roberts’and 
portions of the Cabul Diary bearing 
upon this subject which have not been 
ea, in the Papers laid before Par- 

iament, and any Correspondence upon 
the matter between Sir D. Stewart and 
Sir F. Roberts? 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: Sir, the only 
Proclamations issued by Sir Frederick 
Roberts which we have received, and 
have not as yet published, arrived by 
the last mail. They are only tele- 
graphic summaries, and we should natu- 
rally have waited until the full text 
arrived before publishing the Paper. 
But if the hon. Member likes to move 
for them we will give them at once. As 
we are expecting, by an early mail, 
complete statements regarding the exe- 
cutions in Cabul, we do not think it 
would be right to give any incomplete 
statements in the meantime. As re- 
geste any Correspondence between Sir 

onald Stewart and Sir Frederick 
Roberts on the subject, we have received 


Lord John Manners 
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no information officially. I believe that 
certain statements as to such a OCorre- 
spondence have been made in private 
letters which were clearly not meant to 
be published. 

Str OHARLES W. DILKE: The 
first Proclamation I allude to was on the 
23rd December. I do not know whether 
that can be published ? 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: If my memory 
serves me right, the Proclamation of the 
23rd December is one of those to which 
I have alluded. If the hon. Member 
will communicate with me I will tell 
him exactly. 


CRIMINAL LAW (CHANNEL ISLANDS) 
—CASE OF JAMES THOMAS. 


Mr. PEASE asked the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, Whe- 
ther his attention has been called to the 
case of James Thomas, who was brought 
up from gaol to the Royal Court at St. 
Helier’s on a charge of having assaulted 
one of the warders, a charge for which 
he was afterwards punished, when it 
appeared that the prisoner had been 
kept in his cell two months without 
being allowed exercise for fear he should 
incite other men in confinement to rebel; 
and, whether he has any control of the 
Channel Island Prisons; and, if so, 
whether he proposes to take any notice 
of this case ? 

Mr. ASSHETON OROSS, in reply, 
said, his control over the Channel 
Islands prisons was very limited, nor 
did he know anything of the particular 
case mentioned in the Question ; but he 
had communicated with the Lieutenant 
Governor of Jersey, and if he had any 
power of putting matters straight he 
would do so. 


CUSTOMS CIVIL SERVICE WRITERS. 


Mr. FINIGAN asked Mr. Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, Whether it is true 
that the Civil Service writers employed 
in Her Majesty’s Customs, who have 
served more than seven years, and who 
have been recommended by their re- 
spective principals as eligible for pro- 
motion to the lower division of their 
clerks, are to be deprived of their pay 
during the time of their examination, in 
addition to being required to pay an ex- 
amination fee of one pound ? 

Toe CHANCELLOR ortuz EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, there will be a difficulty in 
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carrying on the Public Service if every 
matter of minute detail is to be made 
matter of communication in this House. 
But I may say that I have made inquiry 
into this subject, and I find that it has 
been arranged in the Office of the Ac- 
countant General of the Customs that 
writers should attend for examination 
and then go to the Custom House and 
complete their day’s work, so that busi- 
ness should not get into arrear. That is 
in the Accountant General’s Department; 
but in the other Departments this cannot 
be arranged, and, therefore, as many 
days’ leave will be ted to writers 
who are entitled to holidays with pay as 
they have holidays due to them. But if 
no holidays are due to them, they can- 
not go except by sacrificing their day’s 
pay- 


GRAND JURIES AND PRESENTMENT 
SESSIONS (IRELAND). 


Sm THOMAS M‘CLURE asked the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, Whether it 
is the intention of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to bring in a Bill to amend the 
Law relating to Grand Juries and Pre- 
sentment Sessions in Ireland ? 

Mr. J. LOWTHER, in reply, said, 
that the serious demand which the Go- 
vernment was obliged to- make on the 
time of Parliament as to other matters 
of great urgency rendered it impossible 
for them to introduce this Session such 
a& measure as was referred to in the 
Question. 


PRISONS (IRELAND)—ABOLITION OF 
SPIKE ISLAND CONVICT PRISON. 


Mr. O'CONNOR POWER asked the 
Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment, If any steps have yet been 
taken to carry out the recommendations 
of the Royal Commission in reference to 
the abolition of Spike Island Convict 
Prison ; and, if so, when it is likely that 
complete effect shall be given to that 
recommendation ; and, if it is true that 
the Government have decided to estab- 
lish a convict prison in Galway; and, 
if so, what reasons have induced 
them to select Galway for the purpose 
named ? 

Mr. J. LOWTHER, in reply, said, 
that steps had been taken to carry out 
the recommendations of the Royal Com- 
mission in reference to this subject. The 
decision of the Government was that 
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Spike Island should be discontinued as a 
convict establishment. It was necessary, 
however, to make careful inquiries as to 
the selection of another place which 
should be suitable for that purpose, and 
after much deliberation the Irish Go- 
vernment came to the conclusion that 
Galway would be such a place. A Oom- 
mission had been appointed to consider 
and report upon the best means of carry- 
ing out that arrangement. 


HOME RULE. 
PERSONAL EXPLANATION. 


Viscount CASTLEREAGH : I trust 
I may rely on the indulgence of the 
House if I venture, in avery few words, 
to make a personal explanation. My at- 
tention has been very recently drawn to 
some remarks that were made on Mon- 
day night last with regard to myself by 
the noble Lord the Leader of the Op- 
position. In the course of his speech 
he said that he believed I had, in the 
county of Down election, communica- 
tions with the Home Rulers. Iam ata 
loss to know on what grounds the noble 
Lord made this assertion. No com- 
munications were made by myself, for 
the simple reason that no questions were 
asked. I can assure the noble Lord that 
in the many speeches I made during the 
time I was canvassing in Down, in not 
one of those speeches was there ever the 
slightest allusion to the question of Home 
Rule. The noble Lord further added 
that he thought it would be satisfactory 
if my own views were given more freely 
on the subject of Home Rule. I can 
assure the House, and I can assure the 
noble Lord, that much as I appreciate, 
and much as I value the honour done 
me by my constituents in the county of 
Down—the county which I consider one 
of the finest, if not the very finest, in the 
whole of Ireland—a county-which I am 
proud to think I am not the first member 
of my family who has had the honour of 
representing it—I would willingly sacri- 
fice that seat sooner than be returned to 
this House as an advocate or as a sup- 
porter of Home Rule. I must apologize 
through you to the House for having 
taken up their time to-day; but I feel 
sure that the noble Lord will forgive my 
having ventured to make this explana- 
tion. Had he known my views on the 
subject I am sure he would not have 
given me occasion to make it. 
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Toe Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
I am sure the noble Lord owes me no 
apology for the explanation he has just 


made, and which I am very glad of 

iving him the opportunity of making. 

owever, in order to make it quite com- 
plete, perhaps the House will allow me 
to make one or two observations. I think 
the remarks I made with reference to 
the noble Lord have not been quite cor- 
rectly reported to him. I said, or at 
least I intended to say, that the noble 
Lord had not in any of his speeches de- 
clared himself on the subject of Home 
Rule. Especially I stated that what I 
had been informed was this—that it had 
been publicly stated, and had not been 
contradicted, that the noble Lord had 
had interviews with members of the 
Home Rule Association, and that it had 
been publicly announced that the assur- 
ances given to them were perfectly satis- 
factory to them. This statement is one 
which I do not understand the noble 
Lord to contradict. The noble Lord 
stated that he was at a loss to discover 
from what quarter I obtained my informa- 
tion. I beg now to give him the par- 
ticulars upon which my information was 
obtained. An address was published by 
the Ulster Home Government Associa- 
tion, of which I need read only one 
passage— 

“In discharge of the obligations of this sacred 
task, we attempted to obtain concessions to our 
cause from the rival candidates at the late Down 


election. With Lord Castlereagh, we succeeded ; 
with Mr. Andrews, we failed.”’ 


That address is signed by ‘‘ Isaac John- 
ston, president; J.C. Quinn, hon. secre- 
tary; and J. Denny, acting secretary.” 
Subsequently to this, there appears to 
have been some discussion, and Mr. 
Quinn wrote a letter to Zhe Evening 
Telegraph, in which he said— 


“* Sir,—In reply to your leading article on 
the above subject, I beg to state—First, Lord 
— is pledged not to vote against Home 

ie.” 


It will be satisfactory to the House, if 
the noble Lord desires to clear up his 
position, if he can give a contradiction 
to that statement also. 

Viscount CASTLEREAGH : I have 
before told you I had no communication 
with the Home Rulers. I was asked no 
question on the subject of Home Rule 
in the county Down. 

> 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
—onon— 
RELIEF OF DISTRESS (IRELAND) BILL. 
(Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. James 
Lowther, Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson, Mr. 
Attorney General for Ireland.) 
[BILL 1.] COMMITTEE. 
Order for Committee read. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘“‘ That Mr. Deputy Speaker do now leave 
the Chair.”—(Mr. Chancellor of the Ez- 
chequer.) 


Mr. SYNAN, in rising to move, as 
an Amendment— 

“That it is inexpedient that any portion of 
the property accruing to the Commissioners of 
Church Temporalities under ‘ The Irish Church 
Act, 1869,’ shall be applied towards the tem- 
porary relief of distress in Ireland, and that the 
provisions of the Bill authorizing such advances 
out of such property cannot be satisfactory; 
and this House is of opinion that all advances 
to be made for the purpose-of relieving the 
distress in Ireland should be made from Im- 
perial resources,”’ 
said, he was glad the point had not been 
decided on Thursday last, because since 
then information had arrived from Ire- 
land which made it imperative, he 
thought, that the Government should 
adopt his Amendment in some shape or 
other. The present Bill was altogether 
inadequate for the emergency, and the 
mail from Dublin had solved the ques- 
tion. The 9th clause, which would 
exhaust as much money as all the other 
provisions, related to the application of 
money for the purpose of improving 
land in order to enable the landlords 
to employ the labouring classes in Ire- 
land to save the rates. According 
to the Circular of the 22nd Novem- 
ber, a proposal was made to the Irish 
proprietors authorizing them to apply 
for money at the rate of 3} per cent, 
for the purpose of improving their 
estates and giving employment to the 
poor. That Circular, however, proved 
to be practically inoperative, for the land- 
lords refused to avail themselves of its 
aid, and nearly two months later— 
namely, on the 12th of January—a new 
one was issued, offering the money at 
1 per cent. The Irish proprietors, in 
order to relieve the rates, had answered 
that Circular, and applications had been 
made which would exhaust the whole 
of the £500,000 provided for by the 
Bill. If that £500,000 was to be ex- 
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hausted by the applications of the Irish 
roprietors, where was any to be got 
or the Sanitary Board or the present- 
ment sessions? Evidently, then, there 
was pro tanto a misapplication in the 
Bill of the Church Surplus Fund, 
and evidently, too, the £500,000 was 
totally inadequate to the occasion ; be- 
cause if that sum had already been 
applied for, and if the Government in- 
tended to grant it, and not break faith 
with the Irish proprietors, the rest of 
the Bill was so much waste paper. He 
had dealt with the proposals which re- 
lated to presentment and extraordi- 
nary presentment sessions on Thursday. 
There was no analogy between the present 
state of things and that which existed 
in 1846 and 1847; and there was no 
danger, considering that money was 
to be given to the sanitary authorities 
and to Boards of Guardians, that this 
part of the Bill would lead to the pau- 
perization of the labourers. There was 
a danger, no doubt, that useless works 
might be set on foot; but that was no 
argument against the principle, as that 
might occur in any case. With refer- 
ence to Clause 4, relating to loans to 
Boards of Guardians, there was no clear 
provision that the sanitary authorities, 
which were generally the Boards of 
Guardians, would only have to pay 1 
per cent, instead of 3. Then rates would 
have to be levied, and the payment of 
these rates would, in many cases, drive 
the occupiers into bankruptcy. On the 
29th of September it appeared that 
there were 47 Unions in Ireland in 
which the rates varied from 3s. to 48. 5d. 
in the pound. It might be necessary to 
raise them to 68., 7s., or even 8s. in the 
pound, which would mean the bank- 
ruptey of the ratepayers. He had no 
objection to the application of the Irish 
Church Surplus to save the ratepayers 
from bankruptcy; but if the Govern- 
ment meant really to relieve Irish dis- 
tress, they must do something more than 
apply this £500,000, and they would 
have materially to alter the provisions 
of the Bill, by adopting the principles 
set forth in his Amendment. At least 
£1,000,000 was wanted, and the Go- 
vernment certainly would not be able 
hereafter to say that they were not fully 
acquainted with the magnitude of the 
distress. In the last week two deaths 
from starvation had occurred in the 
heart of his own county. Up to the 
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time of these deplorable events, he him- 
self had been ignorant of the magnitude 
of the present crisis, and, consequently, 
he could not blame the Government for 
their ignorance of it. But he warned 
the Government that they could avail 
themselves of that excuse no longer, for 
it was now high time that they should 
see that the sum they proposed for the 
relief of the distress was an inadequate 
one, and that the measures they con- 
templated amounted to mere mockery. 
Reference had been made last week to 
the Cotton Famine, and to the Act passed 
for the purpose of relief in that case. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer was not in the 
House at the time of the allusion; but 
he came in afterwards, and he did not 
seem to be aware that any such Act was 
in existence. He (Mr. Synan) then put 
the Statute into the hands of the hon. 
and learned Member for Kildare (Mr. 
Meldon), and the answer given to that 
hon. and learned Gentleman was that 
the cases were not analogous. He 
would admit that the rates of interest 
were different ; but the condition of the 
two countries were a sufficient reply to 
that objection. Would anyone compare 
rich Lancashire with pauper Ireland? 
In Lancashire there was a well-off 
middle class, and there was a wealthy 
upper class. In Ireland there was no 
middle class, and the upper class con- 
sisted of absentees. With such a coun- 
try as Ireland without a substantial 
middle class, or a wealthy upper class, 
why should Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment higgle about 2 per cent? Why 
throw the proposed grant on the Irish 
Church Surplus Fund and on the rate- 
payers of the country, who distinctly 
told the Government that they would 
become bankrupt if this were the only 
measure brought forward to meet the 
existing distress? What wasthé action of 
Her Majesty’s Ministers in this matter 
—what answer did they give to the call 
made upon them? Let them boldly 
say—“ Wo will not allow the Treasury 
to lose 2 per cent ; we do not think Ire- 
land should ask us to do it, starving and 
pauperized as she is.” Let it go forth 
distinctly that that was the reply of the 
Administration, and he should like to 
know what kind of a response it would 
receive across the Channel? He might 
be told, and it had been said by the 
Press—‘‘Oh, you are making a great 
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noise about this Irish Church Surplus 
Fund. The money is there, why should 
it not be applied?’’ They did make a 
noise about it, and for obvious reasons. 
It was not a proper fund from which to 
draw the required advances, as there 
were already various purposes for which 
the £4,000,000 or £5,000,000 of that 
Fund, whenever it was realized, might 
be useful. They wished to reserve it 
for a great purpose. £1,000,000 of 
the Fund had been already voted 
for intermediate education. He (Mr. 
Synan) supported that, and on this 
ground—that it was impossible to ask 
the House, with its present opinions 
on denominational education, for any 
grant out of the public Treasury for the 
purpose of instruction in Ireland, and 
that was an instance of an equitable 
application of the Fund. It had also 
been applied for the purpose of support- 
ing the famishing schoolmasters of Ire- 
land. He supported that application 
on the same ground; and he affirmed 
that no Government, whether Imperial 
or Irish, would be blamed for such an 
application of the Fund. What was the 
purpose for which the Irish Members 
wished to keep the remaining money? 
They wished to keep it in order to make 
a great experiment with regard to a 
settlement of the Land Question. There 
was not a man in the House —there 
was not a man in the country—who did 
not know that that was the vital ques- 
tion at this moment in Ireland, and 
that, in order to have peace in that 
country, they must begin and deal with 
that subject. Nobody could deny that 
the proper mode of settling the question 
was by creating a peasant proprietary 
in Ireland. He hoped the experiment 
might be made this Session by carrying 
into effect the recommendations of the 
Oommittee over which the hon. Member 
for Reading (Mr. Shaw Lefevre) pre- 
sided. If the experiment succeeded, 
the Irish people would succeed in de- 
manding that it should be carried out 
more extensively; if it failed, those 
whom he addressed need not be afraid 
of the Treasury. They would not lose 
their money. That was their reason for 
regarding the Irish Church Surplus Fund 
in this matter as they did, and he hoped 
the House would aid them in keeping it 
intact. He also hoped the House would 
aid them in changing the provisions of 
the Bill, and in endeavouring to render 
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the occasion. They could not allow the 
Government to set their unholy hand 
upon the Irish Church Surplus Fund, 
Why did he say unholy hand? The 
Members of the present Administration 
opposed, as earnestly as they could, the 
creation of the Fund—they tried to pre- 
vent its being realized; but now that 
this great Fund had been realized, he 
called upon the House to help them in 
keeping it from the grasp of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers. The Imperial Go- 
vernment now stood before the tribunals 
of public opinion all over the world. 
The cry of Irish distress had penetrated 
into every country of the globe. It 
had passed over Europe. It had crossed 
the Atlantic, it had gone to Australia, 
and funds were pouring in from abroad 
for the purposes of relief, while the Im- 
perial Government of this great country 
—the wealthiest in the world—refused 
to give £500,000 out of the public Ex- 
chequer for such a purpose. Would 
the House permit the Members of the 
Government to continue in their re- 
fusal? If it did, a more shameful act 
would never have been done by any 
rulers of a great country. What would 
be said of it in France? What would 
be said of it in Germany, in Austria, in 
America, in Australia? He would not 
believe that such an act of refusal was 
possible until he actually saw it. But 
there was another tribunal before which 
Her Majesty’s Ministers stood, and that 
was the tribunal of Irish opinion. They 
might defy it—they might despise it; 
they might treat it with contempt ; but 
if they did so they might be assured 
that such a course of proceeding would 
recoil upon themselves. It would re-act 
upon them, and the exasperated public 
opinion of Ireland would furnish them 
with an answer which it would have been 
worth not £500,000, but £10,000,000, 
to have prevented being given. He did 
not suppose that even the Government 
estimated the affection or the gratitude 
of the Irish people so low as to think 
that the Sister Island was not worth a 
loan out of the Treasury of £500,000; 
but if they did, he trusted that the 
House would never support them in 
such a view. The hon. Gentleman con- 
cluded by moving the Amendment of 
which he had given Notice. 

Mr. O’CONNOR POWER, in second- 
ing the Amendment, said, he was sure 
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the House must have been impressed by 
the able arguments which the hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Limerick (Mr. 
Synan) adduced in favour of advancing 
this money out of the Imperial Exche- 
quer rather than out of the Irish Church 
Fund. The part of the speech of the 
hon. Gentleman which he (Mr. O’Connor 
Power) admired particularly was that 
portion in which he showed clearly that 
£500,000 sterling, whether taken out 
of the Irish Church Surplus Fund or 
from the Imperial Exchequer, would be 
totally inadequate to meet the crisis in 
which Ireland was now involved. It had 
been estimated that the total loss on 
agricultural produce in that country, 
owing to the bad harvest of the last 
year, amounted to no less a sum than 
£30,000,000. Of course, when they came 
to consider measures of relief for distress 
in the agricultural population it would 
be fair to remember that these figures 
represented the total loss, a portion 
of which had been sustained by large 
farmers, and by other men who were 
financially in a condition to bear the 
strain which was put uponthem. What 
he believed, however, the House should 
do was to give relief as speedily as pos- 
sible, and with as little demoralizing in- 
fluences as possible, to the poor tenant 
farmers and labouring classes of Ire- 
land; and what they had to do was to 
calculate what losses had been sus- 
tained by those portions of the commu- 
nity. Mr. Neilson Hancock, an eminent 
authority on the subject, estimated 
that the total loss on the potato crop 
alone in Ireland during the past three 
years had been £11,556,000, and that 
last year alone it was not less than 
£6,000,000. This was the loss which it 
should be the object of the Government 
to supply, and which pressed severely 
upon the tenant farmers and the la- 
bourers. In connection with the propo- 
sals of Her Majesty’s Ministers, more 


, than £500,000 had been already applied 


for by the landlords in anticipation of 
the passing of the Bill; and it must also 
be borne in mind that the circumstances 
under which the money was to be ap- 
— would render it necessary to make 
urther advances from time to time. 
There was nothing which prohibited 
those who had already made application 
from anticipating others who might not 
be immediately prepared with the ne- 
cessary security ; and unless large dis- 
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cretion were given to those who were to 
advance the money they might find 
themselves in a few weeks with difficul- 
ties similar to those which had been 
experienced in 1847. If he had one ob- 
jection to the Bill stronger than another 
—and his objections were numerous—it 
was that so much was left to the power 
of the Viceroy. Recent illustrations 
showed that the present holder of that 
Office had odd notions of his duties as 
the Representative of the Queen in Ire- 
land, and that he had allowed himself 
to be carried away by political feelings 
to offer a public insult to the capital of 
the country in the person of its Chief 
Magistrate. The present holder of the 
position, therefore, was not a Viceroy in 
whose hands so important a matter as 
the relief of Irish distress should be 
placed. Public works had been spoken 
of, and he quite admitted, he might add, 
that there had been a great deal of de- 
moralization owing to the way in which 
public works had been prosecuted during 
the Famine of 1847 ; but the experience 
of that time furnished no conclusive ar- 
guments against works of the kind pro- 
perly initiated and conducted. It must 
be recollected, however, that if they 
were to have no such works in Ireland 
the labouring population would expe- 
rience very little relief from the mea- 
sures proposed by the Government. 
Those measures would undoubtedly bring 
some relief to the tenant farmers, though 
if a sum of money were not guaranteed 
that relief would be of a paltry charac- 
ter. But what would become of the la- 
bouring classes of the towns, of the men 
who were walking about idle in Dublin, 
in Limerick, in Cork? The system of 
out-door relief would work well with 
regard to all persons living upon and 
employed upon the land; but he would 
make a great distinction between that 
class and the class employed, or rather 
lacking employment, in large towns. 
He would have no objection to the em- 
ployment of labourers in public works, 
while he would decline to employ in that 
way tenant farmers. Those persons 
should be compelled to seek employment 
under their own landlords, or on their 
own holdings. Something had been said 
in the course of the discussions on the 
subject as to the position of the Irish 
Party in the House, and as to their re- 
fusal to affiliate themselves to either 
side. He found that in 1847 a noble 
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Lord, then in Qpposition, introduced 
an excellent scheme for the opening 
up of the industrial resources of Ire- 
land. He referred to Lord George 
Bentinck and his scheme for opening 
up railways—a scheme involving the 
appropriation of £16,000,000. Impar- 
tial historians told them that Ire- 
land had been deprived of this by the 
Whig Party, for when Lord John Rus- 
sell threatened to resign if it were car- 
ried, the Irish Members actually voted 
in a body against it. They were not 
likely to act, at the present, in a similar 
manner; but he regretted to find that 
no official Member -of the Opposition 
came forward to propose, on the present 
occasion, a statesmanslike measure to 
meet the distress which prevailed. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Bradford (Mr. W. E. Forster), who 
was a great friend of Ireland, had, the 
other evening, made an extraordinary 
speech, and had adverted to certain pro- 
mises which, according to him, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had made ; 
but, notwithstanding that the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had denied having ever 
made those promises, the right hon. 
Gentleman of whom he was speaking 
had, betraying his position, voted with 
the Government. A charge of Oom- 
munism had been made against the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Greenwich in connection with a state- 
ment which he had made in regard to 
the expropriation of land; but he found 
that Lord John Russell, in 1847, was in 
favour of the expropriation of all waste 
lands where the annual value did not 
exceed 2s. 6d. an acre, and that the 
roposal had met with general assent 
in that House. Ireland was in the 
unfortunate position at the time that 
the mass of the people were not repre- 
sented in Parliament, but the bulk of 
the representation was from the land- 
owners; and in 1847 Ireland was made 
a victim of the Party jealousy of Whigs 
and Tories. As a result of this state 
of things the proposal of the Conser- 
vative Lord, on the one hand, for the 
establishment of railways was defeated, 
and the proposal of the Whig Lord, on 
the other, for the reclamation of waste 
lands was also defeated. It seemed to 
him that the Opposition, as well as 
the Government, allowed themselves to 
be too much engrossed by questions 
of foreign policy, of which the general 
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feeling in the country, both of Liberals 
and Conservatives, was that we had 
had too much. He was convinced that 
the Government had no intention, not- 
withstanding the wave of Jingoism 
that had gone over the country, to in- 
volye the nation in war before the 
General Election, and he would make 
the Opposition a present of the advice 
that if they wished to improve their 
position on both sides of St. George’s 
Channel, the state of Ireland and home 
legislation generally appeared to him a 
much more fitting subject for their con- 
sideration than the foreign policy of the 
Government; and he would suggest to 
those hon. and right hon. Gentlemen, 
if they wished to enlist popular enthu- 
siasm on their side, that they should turn 
their thoughts in that direction. He 
regretted very much that his hon. Friend 
the Member for Youghal (Sir Joseph 
M‘Kenna) had not been able physically 
to take part in these debates; and he 
thought the hon. Member would be able 
to show that Ireland had a distinct claim 
on the generosity of the English Govern- 
ment and the English people. The 
result of English legislation in Ireland 
had been to leave the country consider- 
ably behind England and Scotland in 
the race for national prosperity. When 
the Union of Ireland with Great Britain 
took place the taxation of Ireland was 
£3,500,000. The very next year it was 
£7,000,000. In 1800 the National Debt 
of Ireland was £26,000,000, in 1817— 
after 17 years of English rule—it was 
£112,704,773. Ireland had to pay for 
what was then the Imperial policy of 
Great Britain—namely, the war on the 
Continent, for putting down principles 
in the success of which Ireland was 
more interested than in their extinction. 
From whatever point of view they 
looked at it, Ireland could establish a 
claim on the English House of Com- 
mons to make up for the robbery of the 
past, and for the efforts to destroy her 
manufactures. That was the spirit in 
which the question should “ ap 
proached. Ireland should not be held 
- as a perpetual mendicant; and instead 
of £500,000 being devoted to meet a 
loss of at least £6,000,000, the English 
Government should come out magnani- 
mously and say they would not be con- 
tent to make provision for the present 
distress, but would go into the causes 
of Irish misery and endeayour to apply a 
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anent remedy, so that when another 
time of pressure came the Irish tenant 
farmers, secure in their farms and in the 
protection of their own industry, would 
tide it over of themselves, and would 
not need to appeal to the magnanimity of 
Her Majesty’s Government, or to the 
charity of the civilized world. 





Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
‘‘ it is inexpedient that any portion of the pro- 

rty accruing to the Commissioners of Church 
Pensporalitias under ‘The Irish Church Act, 
1869,’ shall be applied towards the temporary 
relief of distress in Ireland, and that the provi- 
sions of the Bill authorizing such advances out 
of such property cannot be satisfactory; and 
this House is of opinion that all advances to be 
made for the p se of relieving the distress 
in Ireland should be made from Imperial re- 
sources,’ —(Mr, Synan,) 

—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.’’ 


Mrz. RYLANDS said, he was quite 
aware that the loss which would be en- 
tailed upon the agricultural population 
of Ireland arising from the bad harvest 
which they had experienced would be 
greater than the £500,000 at present 
proposed by the Government—in fact, it 
might amount to several millions; but, 
at the same time, it did not by any means 
follow that the sum provided by the Go- 
vernment might not be sufficient. Upon 
that he expressed no opinion ; but he did 
express a very decided opinion that if 
the Government found, from the evidence 
which might come before them, that the 
amount which they contemplated would 
be sufficient was not really so, they ought 
not to lose a moment in coming to this 
House to provide for the further wants. 
Now, as to the immediate object of the 
Amendment, he would say at once that 
he thought the application of the pro- 
perty accruing to the Commissioners of 
Church Temporalities ought not to be 
made to Irish distress unless there were 
some very strong grounds indeed to jus- 
tify the action, and the onus probandi 
rested entirely with the Government to 
justify the course they proposed to take. 
It must be remembered that a very large 
amount of money which was now pro- 
posed to be taken from the Church Tem- 
ee so Fund was with a view to assist 
andlords in Ireland to carry out improve- 
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ments on their own estates. Now, the 
House ought to very carefully consider 
what arguments the Government could 
put forth for the proposal. At present 
it appeared to him (Mr. Rylands) that 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had given no sufficient 
reason ; and he did not see why the Go- 
vernment should be allowed to depart 
from the ordinary rule as to advances. 
This money ought to be advanced under 
the provisions of the Public Works Loans 
Act, and the advantage of that would be 
that the advances would be kept within 
the view of Parliament, which he was 
afraid might not be the case if the 
money came out of the Church Tem- 
poralities Fund. In fact, he should like 
to ask the Government to say whether, 
if there was a loss under this proposed 
arrangement, that loss would be brought 
under the notice of Parliament? Now, 
another objection to the proposal of the 
Government to grant these loans to the 
Irish landlords was this—in what way 
were the Government to prevent the 
landlords increasing the rents of their 
tenants after their lands had been bene- 
fited by the advances? It was quite 
clear, if a certain amount of money was 
devoted to the improvement of the drain- 
age of land, it would increase the rate- 
able value of the land; and he could not 
for the life of him see what security they 
had that, having increased the valuevof 
the land, it would notend in increasing 
the rent. There was nothing in the Bill 
to prevent such a result, and that was a 
natural result, because the land would 
be worth more in the market in conse- 
quence of the money allowed to be ex- 
pended on it by these advances. A pro- 
position was made by the hon. Member 
for Tralee (the O’ Donoghue) last week, 
which was treated by the House as if it 
was altogether an impracticable and un- 
tenable proposition. The hon. Member 
said, if they were going to lend money 
for the improvement of land, why not 
lend it to the tenant instead of to the 
landowners ; and he pointed out that in 
Ireland it was desirable the tenants 
should get a property in their land over 
and above that held by the landlord. 
Ulster tenant right had been an unmixed 
boon to the farmers living in that part 
of Ireland ; and he understood the hon. 
Gentleman would have been very glad 
if, under this Bill, there might have 
been some means devised of advancing 
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money to the tenants to make improve- 
ments, which should afterwards be abso- 
lutely the tenants’ property, and that 
there should be a right on the part of 
the tenants which might, to some extent, 
give them aclaim upon the soil. He 
sympathized with the hon. Gentleman 
entirely, and would say, if it were prac- 
tical for the State to advance to the ten- 
ant farmers, with such reasonable se- 
curity, as he was bound to say the State 
ought to eo in advancing money, 
if there could be any means devised for 
the tenant farmers to have these. ad- 
vances for the improvement of land, he, 
for one, should be delighted to see it 
done. Now, how was it that there was 
no security which the tenant farmers 
could offer in certain parts of Ireland ? 
They had security in Ulster; but in 
other portions of the country, where the 
land fal been improved through the 
exertions of the tenants, that had been 
a cloak for raising rents, until now the 
rateable value of the land was no greater 
than the rent upon it, and the tenant 
farmers had absolutely nothing to offer 
as security beyond it. Now that was a 
very objectionable state of things, deal- 
ing as they were doing with a great 
state of distress in Ireland, and when 
they were told that the tenant farmers, 
after passing through two bad harvests, 
were now in a state of utter destitution 
and distress, and when they periodically 
heard these tales from Ireland about 
men who had scarcely the means to keep 
existence together. His hon. Friend the 
Member for Galway (Mr. Mitchell 
Henry) had recently been complimented 
in the Press for the excellent manner in 
which he discharged his duties as a land- 
lord in the West of Ireland; there were 
many others like him who did all that 
lay in their power to promote the welfare 
and the prosperity of their tenants. But 
there were a number of absentee land- 
lords, and these he (Mr. Rylands) con- 
sidered a curse to the country. An ab- 
sentee proprietary carried their rents out 
of the country, instead of employing the 
money in improving their lands and in- 
creasing the employment of the industry 
of the country; and he held that they 
were partly responsible, in some degree, 
for the present distress existing among 
their tenants. Of course, it was a very 
disagreeable duty for him to speak thus 
on the subject in that House, which, to 
a large extent, represented the land of 
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the country; but he might justify him- 
self by referring hon. Gentlemen to a 
leading article which appeared in last 
Friday’s Zimes with regard to the Land 
Question. The writer said— 

‘‘In the details of Irish destitution there is 
generally, not to say always, an omission that 
would never be found in any corresponding de- 
tails in this country. Where is the landlord ? 
If a population were found in any part of this 
island hugging the soil, fighting for patches, 
living like pigs, and every now and then cla- 
mouring for somebody to tide them over their 
difficulties, we should at once ask for the land- 
lord. No title, no political influence, no per- 
sonal merits, would protect him from a ve 
unpleasant intrusion into his private affairs. te 
he pleaded that he could not help it, the public 
would soon see that his hands were at liberty. 
ae oO Why do wretchedness and squalor 
give an ill odour to rent in England and not in 
Ireland? It is often said the landlords cannot 
help it, and that when they try and do their best 
they are baffled by the pertinacious adherence 
of their tenantry to their bad old ways. But it 
is also well known that in ordinary times a 
tenantry of this sort is very remunerative—nay, 
that an Irish landlord will.often get double the 
rents prevailing here, besides having compara- 
tively few outgoings. The actual position of 
the Irish landowner is still rather a dark spot in 
these questions; and should there be a real in- 
quiry, it is to be hoped we shall learn a little 
more about his powers and his difficulties than 
has been shown in some former Parliamentary 
Reports.” 

He (Mr. Rylands) endorsed every word 
of that article. He was of opinion that 
the 1,940 landlords who owned three- 
quarters of the land in Ireland ought to 
be called upon to do their duty instead 
of being granted loans with which to 
improve their property. They were now 
asking for loans in order to do that 
which as owners they should have long 
since done. If they could not have 
done that which was their duty they 
should sell their property. Then it was 
said that the tenants were bad farmers 
—that they were not provident, nor in- 
dustrious. He admitted that this was 
the case where they had no security that 
their providence and industry would be 
theirown. He had been much struck 
in connection with this branch of the 
question by a passage in one of a most 
interesting series of letters addressed to 
The Times on ‘Trish Farms and Irish 
Farming,’ in which it was related that 
a man planted himself upon a piece of 
bog in Ireland some 30 years ago, and, 
knowing that he would not be disturbed 
so far as the fruits of his industry were 
concerned, proceeded in a laborious 
manner to reclaim it. He commenced 
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by draining the bog, and, having drained 
it, oad manure and carried it to the 
reclaimed land in circumstances of great 
difficulty. Having slowly improved the 
character of the soil he had reclaimed, 
the man left it to his sons as a heritage 
of the industry which he had under- 
taken. This certainly struck him as 
being a case of a most remarkable cha- 
racter as illustrating what Irish tenants 
would and could do in favourable cir- 
cumstances. Such enterprize on the 
part of small tenants should be en- 
couraged ; but in too many cases where 
farmers had brought bogs into cultiva- 
tion, they were rented up to the last 
shilling of the value, and if they did 
not pay it they were evicted. This was 
not his own opinion, but was based 
upon testimony of a most reliable cha- 
racter. Professor Baldwin, of Glasnevin 
College, near Dublin, a very high autho- 
rity, perhaps the very ~~ authority 
on agriculture in Ireland, and who was 
a member of the Royal Commission on 
Agriculture, had recently stated that— 

“Wide areas of land in Ireland are not 
yielding a fourth of the —o which could be 
obtained from them. The dwellings of a vast 
number of small farmers in Ireland are wretched. 
In this age of progress it is unsatisfactory to 
find that there are in Ireland very many small 
farmers with large families whose dwellings 
consist of one apartment, in which cattle and 
pigs are also housed. There are 4,000,000 acres 
of medium land now growing poor herbage 
which would pay far better in tillage. At pre- 
sent the gross return of these 4,000,000 acres 
does not amount to twice the rent; if put under 
a proper system the yield would amount to five 
times the rent, and the wealth of the country 
would be increased to the extent of several 
millions. The want of drainage isa crying de- 
fect in Irish agriculture. In Ireland at least 
6,000,000 acres are in need of drainage. This 
work could be effected at a cost of £5 an acre. 
The annual letting value would be thereby in- 
creased by £3,000,000 a-year.” 


But Professor Baldwin went further than 
this. Undoubtedly, £30,000,000 was a 
large sum to be spent for the purpose of 
drainage ; but he says a great portion of 
the labour required should be provided 
by the tenants themselves; that they 
could perform the labour themselves, 
and produce the results already stated. 
Some people might ask—‘‘ Where was 
a capital of £30,000,000 to effect all 
this?” but the reply of the Professor 
was to the effect that the greater part of 
the capital required was labour, that the 
farmers had a great deal of labour in 


their families, and that almost all the 
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sons of the farmers could do the work. 
Everyone who knew anything of Ireland 
knew it to be a fact that there was a 
large number of young men whose 
labour would be available for such a 
purpose. Then, Professor Baldwin fur- 
ther stated that every experienced agri- 
culturist would agree that the labour 
would double the present income of the 
farmers; and what could be more de- 
sirable than that every small farmer in 
Ireland should be offered the opportu- 
nity of doubling his income? y, 
then, did not they double their income ? 
Professor Baldwin replied that— 

“The small farmers felt that every improve- 
ment in their agriculture would be taken hold 
of by their landlords as a cloak for raising 
rent.”’ 

It was the old story. What was wanted 
by the tenant was security for his im- 
provements. If that was not provided, 
every scheme for the improvement of 
the condition of Ireland would prove 
delusive. For his part, he could not 
agree with those who held that a scheme 
of emigration was the remedy that 
ought to be applied. The people ought 
not to be driven from the country in 
which they were born. They might 
perhaps be better off in Canada or in 
the United States; but if they could be 
supported in Ireland—as high authori- 
ties held they could be — then their 
leaving could not but be a loss to the 
country. To starve down the land was 
to starve down the population, and the 
starving down of the land was the result 
of the present suicidal system of land 
tenure. He considered that the present 
population of Ireland was far below 
what it would support if her resources 
were properly developed. He referred 
the other night to the case of the Channel 
Islands, where the population was much 
greater in proportion, and tha people 
were supported in greater comfort be- 
cause the resources of their soil were 
fully developed. He had shown on the 
authority of Professor Baldwin that the 
produce of Irish land might be increased 
four-fold, and a much larger population 
than 5,500,000 prosper upon it. The 
policy of giving the people an interest 
in the soil on which they dwelt was a 
Conservative policy; and he could not 
but regret that the proposal of Lord 
John Russell, made in 1847, that 
£1,000,000 should be devoted to the ex- 
propriation of a number of proprietors 
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of bog-land and the cultivation of the 
bog-land was not adopted. It had been 
defeated by Irish landowners, who 
undertook to carry out the scheme, but 
had failed todo so. He did not know 
which of the great Parties in the State 
would deal with this pressing and im- 
portant question; but he felt that it 
could be dealt with successfully only by 
the provision of full security to the 
tenant farmers of Ireland for the valuable 
improvements they effected upon their 
hattings. With regard to the Amend- 
ment of his hon. Friend the Member for 
Limerick (Mr. Synan), he agreed with 
it because he was opposed to the Go- 
vernment giving relief in the present 
distress out of the Irish Church Tempo- 
ralities Funds. He held that this Fund 
should be held sacred for the great pur- 
pose of placing a number of peasant 
proprietors upon the soil of Ireland. 
He hoped that the present distress, like 
the Famine of 1847, would not pass away 
without this Government doing some- 
thing substantial towards rendering 
similar calamities in the future impos- 
sible. For these reasons, he would sup- 
port the Amendment of the hon. Member. 

Coronet KING-HARMAN said, he 
had not intended to take a part in the 
present debate, and had, indeed, up to 
a very recent period, been engaged in 
taking his part in the relief of the dis- 
tress existing in Ireland, trying his best 
to render the condition of the people as 
little painful as possible; and, in passing, 
he might say—and he was happy to be 
able to do so—that he had observed a 
rift in the dark cloud which had de- 
scended upon them. He had, however, 
come over, at considerable personal in- 
convenience, to this country, purposely 
to be present, and with the hope of hear- 
ing the Amendment of the hon. Member 
for Limerick (Mr. Synan), now that dis- 
tress was acknowledged to exist, dis- 
cussed calmly and in a manner which 
would have shown the people of Ireland 
fhat the alleviation of their distress was 
an earnest purpose of the House of 
Commons; and he was not prepared to 
hear the attacks which had been made 
upon Irish landlords. Those attacks 
might or might not have been just and 
right. He was not there to defend the 
proceedings of an entire body, and would 
not take up the time of the House in the 
advancing of arguments which might 
well be deferred to a future occasion. 
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The question before them was a pressi 

one—the relief of distress, and they 
ought not to delay its settlement by any 
discussion as to the policy which had 
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led to its existence. He did trust, 
therefore, that the House would confine 
itself to the Bill before it. Whatever 
might be the causes of the distress, let 
them not delay business by going into 
them now, when it was proposed to do 
something to alleviate that distress, 
Surely the alleged causes of its existence 
could be discussed hereafter. If it could 
then be shown that it was owing to the 
bad behaviour of any class of men, no 
matter who they might be, let them be 
held up, and very properly, to oppro- 
brium. The real question before the 
House now was, whether an advance for 
the relief of the starving and suffering 
rao was to be made from the Irish 

hurch Surplus Fund or from the Impe- 
rial resources ; and as to that, in his opi- 
nion, there could be no hesitation. It 
seemed to him that if the past few years 
had been excellent years in England and 
Scotland, the Irish people might very 
well have come to England and have said 
—‘‘ You have had good years; we have 
had bad. We call on you to assist us. 
You are prosperous. We are the un- 
fortunate ones. We call upon you to 
assist us out ofthe Imperial fund.” But 
when he realized the depth of the cala- 
mity which had fallen on the country, 
and when he cast his eyes about for the 
best means to relieve the distress, he was 
bound to look to the state of England as 
well as Ireland. He was bound to place 
himself in the position of the English 
farmer who had sunk his capital and 
lost it, of the English landowner whose 
land was left on his hands, of the Eng- 
lish manufacturer whose trade was dull, 
and the mechanic whose employment 
was gone, and he said to himselfi—‘‘I 
do not think it right for the Irish people, 
poor as we are, to ask a people nearly as 
poor as ourselves to help us.” He 
looked at the provisions of the Irish 
Church Act, and he found that under 
that Statute there was a fund which was 
available, and which was intended, by a 
wise provision, to be used on the oceca- 
sion of a great national calamity. And 
could there be a greater national cala- 
mity than famine—that which was now 
afflicting the sister country? It was one 
of the greatest ever known. It was not 
only in the scheduled districts, but in 
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many other parts of Ireland, that the 
want and suffering were great. The 
deep distress of the small working tenant 
farmer was not known yet. In many of 
the papers there had mena graphic 
descriptions of distress from correspon- 
dents who had gone through the country 
in a hurry, doing their best as conscien- 
tious men; but what they had described 
was on the surface. What he had seen 
was below the surface. He spoke of 
their small farmers, hard-working men, 
too proud to show yet what they were 
enduring ; and he said a famine which 
touched that class was a great calamity. 
What was wanted was something to 
enable these men to tide over their diffi- 
culties. The landlords had been greatly 
denounced; but what had they been 
doing with their people? Not only 
were abatements made in the rent, but 
a great many landlords had not called 
up their rents. 
upon, might have been able to pay; but 
after it they could not goon. Give them 
time, and he believed that one good 
year, in God’s providence, would enable 
many of them to get on their legs again. 
Anyway, let the House go to the point 
at once. The Government proffered 
them the money, and let them take it, 
no matter whence it came. There were 
many other matters waiting. There was 
a Bill of the greatest importance—the 
Seed Bill—waiting ; and if time were 
wasted they must incur fresh disasters, 
for sowing time would be past. As one 
who had come over at great personal in- 
convenience from the post of duty, and 
who was anxious to get back to superin- 
tend some works, and do what he could, 
as long as God gave him health and 
strength, in the service of the people, he 
implored the House to waste no time in 
passing the Bill. 

Mr. STANSFELD said, he should not 
transgress in the direction wisely indi- 
cated by the hon. and gallant Member 
(Colonel King-Harman). He merely 
wished to ask the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland a ques- 
tion or two. He had no fault to find 
with the Government for the prudence 
and reserve which they had shown in 
regard to the relaxation of the regula- 


tions respecting out-door relief. He 
thought that the measures which they 
proposed on that subject were such as to 
recommend themselves to the House: 
He did not see, however, why the 81st 
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of December should be fixed upon as the 
date beyond which the Local Govern- 
ment Board might not authorize loans; 
and wished to ask, why should the Go- 
vernment favour especially public works 
presented by the baronial presentment 
sessions, and why should it look with 
comparative disfavour on smaller and 
more local works undertaken by private 
owners or sanitary authorities? It 
seemed to him precisely this latter class 
of work that was likely to be most useful 
in relieving local distress; and with re- 
gard to baronial presentments, he should 
like to know what were the precautions 
which the Government contemplated 
taking to avoid the dangers and mischief 
experienced in 1847 ? 

. J. LOWTHER said, he had no 
intention of following the right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Stansfeld) through the 
details of the subjects he had brought 
forward. He was ready to admit that 
the action of private owners and of local 
sanitary authorities, when it could be 
obtained, was to be preferred to that of 
baronial sessions, which was contem- 
plated only where other facilities were 
not used. When a presentment was 
made by a baronial sessions, the plan 
the Government intended to adopt was 
to investigate carefully the sources of 
employment which existed, or which 
might be called into existence, within 
the barony through the agency of land- 
owners, local authorities, and private 
persons ; and they would consider whe- 
ther it was necessary to act on the pre- 
sentment and increase the facilities 
already afforded for promoting émploy- 
ment. In a district where it was proved 
to the satisfaction of the Government 
that there were already adequate means 
of employment, they would not embark 
on the dangerous experiment of public 
works carried on by these extraordinary 
means; but, at the same time, they 
might be necessary in districts where 
other means of employment were want- 
ing—for it must be borne in mind that 
there were some districts and baronies 
in Ireland where there were no means 
of providing that employment—whether 
that arose from the inability of land- 
owners or that of the local authorities to 
provide it. To whatever cause the posi- 
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tion of the district was due, employment 
must be provided; but the circumstances 
of each case would be carefully looked 
into when applications were made. The 
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right hon. Gentleman asked why the 


date, the 31st of December, appeared in 
Clause 3 of the Bill; but if the right 
hon. Gentleman would be good enough 
to examine it, he would find that there 
was a further period of two calendar 
months. The object of that was, this 
being a temporary measure, to enable 
the Government to take all the measures 
which might be necessary during the 
interval which must occur before the 
next meeting of Parliament. The right 
hon. Gentleman also asked why, in 
Clause 9, the period for granting loans 
to local sanitary authorities was retained; 
whereas in the case of Board of Works 
loans the date was fixed at the 29th of 
February, during which applications 
might be made. The nag of the Go- 
vernment fixing an early date was to 
induce persons to lose no time in making 
applications. The object, of course, was 
that money should be applied for as 
rapidly as possible, and that as great a 
portion of it as possible should be ex- 
peste in the immediate employment of 
abour. If the Government had fixed the 
limit at six months, persons would haye 
gone into elaborate plans, which might 
or might not have turned out to be bene- 
ficial ; but the object—namely, finding of 
immediate employment, would not have 
been obtained. The hon. and gallant 
Member for Sligo (Colonel King-Har- 
man) had offered very wise counsel to the 
House—namely, to avoid the introduc- 
tion into the discussion of topics, how- 
ever interesting and important, which 
did not bear upon a measure of tempo- 
rary relief for urgent distress. But the 
hon. Member for Burnley (Mr. Rylands) 
had favoured the House with his views 
with his usual ability, and at some 
length, with regard to landtenure. He 
(Mr. J. Lowther) did not intend to follow 
the hon. Member’s observations further 
than to say that there was not a single 
syllable of that portion of his speech 
with which he was able to agree. He 
could not admit that the strictures on 
landed proprietors were well founded; 
and he must certainly protest against 
any hon. Member of that House select- 
ing the present time, when it was of the 
utmost importance that all sections 
should cordially co-operate in doing all 
they could to relieve the distréss, to sow 
dissension between different classes of 
Her Majesty’s subjects in Ireland. It 
was most ill-advised, at a time when it 
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was all-important that landlords should 
be induced to borrow money, to incur 
obligations, to burden their estates, and 
to make personal sacrifices for the pur- 
pose of affording employment, to dispa- 
rage their efforts, to impugn their mo- 
tives, and to discourage them in their 
attempts to do their duty in that state of 
life to which they had been called. Re- 
ference had been made to the Irish 
Church Surplus Fund; and the hon. 
Member who moved the Amendment 
(Mr. Synan) spoke in favour of hypo- 
thecating the entire amount of that Fund 
for the purpose of endeavouring to 
create a peasant proprietary in Ireland. 
He (Mr. J. Lowther) did not wish to 
follow that question farther. He had 
his own view on the question; but he 
did not think that was the proper time 
for devoting himself to an explanation 
of it. He might say that he did not 
think that would be a proper remedy. 
What he ventured to remind the House 
was that he had failed to find any 
such provision as had been mentioned 
in the Irish Church Act. He did not, 
of course, consider himself individually 
bound in any shape or form by the Irish 
Church Act. Pactianient was, of course, 
perfectly free to repeal the whole or any 
section of it, and, of course, the method 
of apportionment of the Surplus in that 
Act was merely an expression of opinion, 
and was not finding on that or future 
Parliaments; but the words of the Act 
were that it was expedient that the Sur- 
plus should be devoted mainly to the 
relief of unavoidable calamity and suf- 
fering. The proposal of Her Majesty’s 
Government was far nearer to the pur- 
pose contemplated by the Act than the 
interesting experiments which had been 
indicated by the hon. Member for Lime- 
rick. He (Mr. J. Lowther) wished to 
say one word with regard to the amount 
which was proposed to be devoted for 
this purpose. Fears had been expressed 
that the amount in the Bill—namely, 
£500,000, would not be adequate for 
the purpose in hand. He might explain 
that when the Bill was Teeas the 
amount of money for which application 
had been made had not been such as to 
lead the Government to think that that 
sum of £500,000 would be inadequate ; 
but applications had recently been coming 
in more freely, from the owners of land 
especially, and applications had already 
come up to the amount named in the 
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Bill. On that account, and with the 
view to be prepared to meet future de- 
mands for loans, he was glad to say 
that his right hon. Friend the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer intended to move 
in Committee that the sum of £500,000 
should be changed to £750,000, 

Mr. O'SHAUGHNESSY said, he 
could not agree that all the other topics 
alluded to by the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Burnley (Mr. Rylands) 
ought to be excluded from the present 
debate, as they were questions which 
would have to be discussed with a view 
to legislation during the Session. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland had quoted the words 
of the clause in the Irish Ohurch Act 
for the purpose of showing that raised 
funds should not be used for the pur- 
pose of making peasant proprietors. But 
if the right hon. Gentleman had read a 
little further he would have found that 
the words of the Act interposed a pro- 
hibition for the appropriation of the 
Fund to such a purpose as that now 
contemplated. The Act said that any 
unseen misfortune or unavoidable acci- 
dent, such as the present distress, 
should not relieve property from its 
duties in connection with the relief of 
the poor. The hon. Member for Lime- 
rick (Mr. Synan) protested against bor- 
rowing from this Fund for the relief of 
distress ; he did so on general grounds, 
and he also did so on special grounds ; 
for there were ways in which the 
Fund could be employed to relieve the 
distress, without incurring waste, and 
without contravening the principles of 
political economy, as the methods of the 
Government must do. He thought the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer was bound 
to show how he would approach the 
Church Surplus, and whether he was 
proceeding in the most economical man- 
ner. None of these things had been 
explained by the Governmert. He also 
thought the Government ought to ex- 
plain why they made advances to land- 
lords at 1 per cent for the purpose of 
permanently improving their own pro- 
perty.. It must be borne in mind that if 

arliament advanced on these terms 
they would have no power to prevent 
the landlords unduly raising their rents; 
and while they gave the landlords money 
at 1 per cent, how did the Government 
deal with the ratepayers? Boards of 
Guardians would have to pay 3} per 
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cent interest for their loans; and whilst 
the landlords were allowed 35 years to 
repay the advances made to them, the 
towns, who could only expend the 
money in out-door relief, were only al- 
lowed 10 ea Bill would also 
impose on Unions the necessity of givi 
extended, out-door relief. Srrele that 
was a good reason for placing them on 
the same footing as the landlords. Why 
should baronial sessions be the only 
public bodies authorized to make pro- 
posals for expending this money ? y 
should not the sanitary authorities of 
towns have the same power? Towns 
ought to be provided with the same ma- 
chinery as rural districts in the case of 
baronial sessions. It was quite plain 
that a much larger sum than even 
£750,000 would have to bespent. It ap- 
peared that £500,000 had already been 
demanded on loan by the owners of 
land. This Bill was prepared with a 
knowledge of that fact; and the Govern- 
ment might rely upon it that a much 
larger sum would be required. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER repeated, that 
when the Bill was drawn the sum of 
£500,000 appeared to be sufficient, look- 
ing to the applications which had then 
been received; but from the number of 
applications which had since been re- 
ceived that sum appeared to be inade- 
quate, and, therefore, it was proposed 
to increase the sum to £750,000. 

Mr. O'SHAUGHNESSY did not 
think that the Bill, as originally drawn, 
would provide what on a fair caleulation 
would be necessary to meet the item of 
out-door relief. He therefore hoped 
this stage of the Bill would not be al- 
lowed to pass without a division. 

Taz CHANCELLOR or tuz EXOHE- 
QUER said, he was quite as anxious as 
any hon. Member to proceed at once 
with the Bill. At the same time, there 
were one or two observations of the hon. 
and learned Gentleman who had just 
sat down whieh he could not allow to 
pass by. He had asked how they pro- 
posed to deal with the Church Fund. 
He (the Chancellor of the Exchequer) 
had stated some time ago that it was 
his intention, in the course of the Ses- 
sion, to introduce a measure for the re- 
gulation and disposition of that Fund. 
At present, strictly speaking, there was 
no Church Fund at all; but only an an- 
nual income derived by the Ohurch 
Temporalities Commission from certain 
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sources. That income had certain 
charges laid upon it, and, especially, 
the Commissioners had to pay the in- 
terest on a sum of £5,700,000, which 
they owed to the National Debt Com- 
missioners. They had not only to pay 
that interest, but they had out of the 
surplus of their income to make re-pay- 
ments of the principal of that debt. But 
there was no regular provision as to 
what amount was to be paid from time 
to time to the National Debt Commis- 
sioners ; and if Parliament should go on 
as it had recently done, laying further 
charges on the future surplus or present 
income of the Church Commissioners, of 
course the re-payment to the National 
Debt Commissioners must be inevitably 
delayed. He proposed, therefore, to in- 
troduce a Bill, the main character of 
which would be to fix a time within 
which that debt should be paid off by 
turning the regular interest and uncer- 
tain instalments into terminable annui- 
ties, which would cancel both principal 
and interest in a certain time. What- 
ever advances might be made under this 
Bill from the Church Fund for the relief 
of distress, and which would have to be 
raised by further borrowing from the 
National Debt Commissioners, would be 
discharged by these annuities. As tothe 
amount fixed in the Bill, as his right hon. 
Friend had explained, the £500,000 had 
been fully applied for, and of this some 
£50,000 or £60,000 had been applied 
for by the sanitary authorities, and other 
claims were still coming in. The Go- 
vernment, therefore, thought it necessary 
to increase the amount. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman had charged them 
with dealing unfairly by Boards of 
Guardians because they lent money to 
the landlords at 1 per cent interest, and 
gave them 35 years to repay the prin- 
cipal, whereas the Guardians were 
charged 34 per cent interest, and had 
to repay the principal in 10 years. The 
House would observe the very great dif- 
ference between the two cases. The 
great object of the Government in offer- 
ing advances to landlords was to induce 
them to come forward at a time which 
was a very bad one for them, and un- 
dertake works upon their property in 
order to give employment to the poor, 
and thus prevent them becoming charge- 
, able on the rates. Therefore, in order 

to tempt the landlords to do this, they 
had offered them terms which were ex- 
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ceedingly liberal. The Government were 
asked to compare those terms with the 
charge made to the Boards of Guardians; 
but in the one case the Government were 
inviting persons to undertake works 
which might not be necessary or incum- 
bent upon them otherwise than as a 
moral duty, whereas Boards of Guar- 
dians were called upon to discharge legal 
duties. They were called upon to pro- 
vide out of the rates for the support of 
the poor and destitute ; and it would be 
a great assistance to them to enable 
them, instead of providing out of the 
rates of each particular year, to borrow 
for a period of 10 years at the favour- 
able rate of 34 per cent, in order to meet 
an expenditure which they would be 
bound to make inone year. After these 
explanations, he hoped they would now 
be allowed to go into Committee, and 
that any further questions that might 
occur might be raised in Committee. 
Mr. CHILDERS thought the Bill had 
not been drawn with the care usual in the 
case of money Bills; and there was much 
in it difficult to understand. The portion 
of the Bill which referred to the expendi- 
ture of Boards of Guardians and loans 
to Boards of Guardians did not any- 
where express that the money for these 
loans was to be lent at a different rate 
of interest than the current rate of in- 
terest—namely, 34 per cent; but, look- 
ing at Clause 17, which referred to the 
re-payments to the Treasury to see who 
were to make these loans, it was left in 
complete obscurity whether the loans 
were to came from the Church Tem- 
oralities Commission or not. [The 
HANCELLOR of the Excurequer: No; 
they are not.] If Clause 17 did not 
allow the money to be borrowed from 
the Treasury, Clause 19 provided dis- 
tinctly that the re-payment of all loans 
made to Boards of Guardians should be 
made to the Church Temporalities Com- 
missioners. It struck him that the Church 
Temporalities Commissioners had made 
a very good bargain ; because, according 
to these clauses, they would be paid 
what they had never advanced. Of 
course, that was not intended; but it 
showed the carelessness with which the 
Bill was drawn. Were these loans to 
come from the Irish Church Temporali- 
ties Fund, or was there a mistake in the 
19th clause ? 
Tue CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER said,that the intention was that 
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the loans which were made to Boards of 
Guardians in order to enable them to 
meet the expenses of out-door relief and 
other charges which were thrown upon 
them—not money borrowed for improve- 
ments in out-door works and works of 
that kind—would be advanced by the 
Treasury out of the Imperial Exchequer. 
These would not come out of the Church 
Temporalities Fund. The 17th clause 
was so worded that it provided that the 
advance originally made by the Com- 
missioners of Public Works should come 
out of the Church Temporalities Com- 
mission to the extent of £500,000 or 
£750,000; but if the two clauses—the 
17th and 19th—were not quite plain, 
they could be rectified in Committee. 
With respect to the loans made to the 
Guardians as sanitary authorities, they 
were to come out of the Church Tem- 
poralities Fund. 

Mr. CHILDERS replied, that it then 
came to this—that the 17th clause did 
not include all advances on account of 
distress. Not only would £750,000 be 
advanced on loans to private persons and 
to baronies ; but other considerable sums 
would be advanced to Boards of Guar- 
dians, the total amount of which the 
House at present did not know, besides 
£500,000 advanced for seed. That was 
not a satisfactory way of making a finan- 
cial statement. The House was at con- 
siderable difficulty in discussing this Bill. 
Whether the Government knew their 
own mind in the matter it was not easy 
to tell; but it was perfectly plain that 
the draftsman did not know the mind 
of the Government. He had asked whe- 
ther the Irish Church Temporalities Com- 
missioners had any funds or not. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer said they 
had not. The Irish Church Commissioners, 
therefore, while owing avery large sum, 
to be re-paid by instalments, in order to 
get money must borrow, or suspend, 
to a certain extent, re-payment of their 
debt. What the matter came to was 
this—they were asking persons to lend 
money who had no money whatever to 
lend. They were going on with this ex- 
traordinary process of A borrowing from 
B, and B from ©, none of which bodies 
had got the money. Would it not be 
very much simpler and more satis- 
factory if, instead of this confusion 
and complication of accounts, these ad- 
vances were to be made, like all other 
advances, through the ordinary agencies 
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which the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had done so much to improve by Acts 
passed by this Parliament? The defi- 
ciency in the interest might be charged on 
the Church or any other Fund ; but that 
did not require all this complicated pro- 
cess. After the explanation given on both 
sides of the House, and especially after 
the _ of the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber for Sligo (Colonel King-Harman), 
who, he must say, put the case more 
tersely and clearly than any Gentleman 
who had spoken from the Benches op- 
posite, it would be very difficult to 
resist the proposal that the loss of in- 
terest should fall on the Irish Church 
Fund. He was very sorry for it, and 
wished it were otherwise; but it was 
very difficult at this juncture to resist 
the proposal on the ground of its being 
forbidden by the Irish Church Act. This 
proposed use of the Irish Church Fund 
was as close as anything could be to 
what was contemplated by theAct. It was 
a much more consistent application of the 
Fund than the provision of pensions for 
schoolmasters, the promotion of inter- 
mediate education, or even the establish- 
ment of an Irish University. The object 
to which it was proposed to apply the 
money being, as he admitted, strictly 
Irish, the distress being localized to Ire- 
land, and the words of the Church Act 
being almost literally followed, it was 
very difficult to refuse to agree to the 

roposal of the Government. He hoped, 

owever, that on this very account the 
hon. Members from Ireland would make 
it their business to watch the applica- 
tion of the Fund, and would take care 
that it was not squandered as loans had 
been in former years. The sum in ques- 
tion was very considerable, and would 
probably amount, from first to last, to 
£1,500,000, in round numbers. It was 
not without great hesitation that he 
supported the Bill. i 

Mr. REDMOND observed that, if 
Ireland was to be regarded as an inte- 
gral portion of the Empire, there could 
be no reason why the Imperial credit 
should not be pledged for the necessary 
loans. It would be borne in mind, if 
that were done, that Ireland, as part of 
the United Kingdom, would contribute 
her share of the money. With regard 
to the application of the money, he be- 
lieved that it could be expended in no 
more profitable way than in draining 
theland. The plan of lending tothe land- 
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owners would be universally approved 
of in Ireland, but for the widespread 
feeling that in some cases the landlords 
would avail themselves of the improve- 
ments by increasing their rents. If it 
could have been possible that the money 
could have been paid directly to the 
tenants for use on their farms there was 
nothing he should have liked better. 
The bulk of the tenants in Ireland did 
not possess what had been well called 
the “basis of credit’? such as was 
enjoyed by all those who held land under 
the Ulster tenant right system. There- 
fore, he found the money must go to the 
landlords ; but, at the same time, there 
surely might be some means whereby 
the money could be lent on such terms as 
to prevent landlords fromsecuring undue 
increase of rent in consequence of the 
State-made improvements. Then it 
would be the landlords who would have 
to repay the money; and he would be 
the last to say that the landlords should 
not receive anything from the improve- 
ments in their land. At the same time, 
he thought the tenants had a clear right 
to participate in the benefit of any im- 
provement that might be made. They 
ought to be protected against the injus- 
tice and ungenerosity of the landlords. 
He admitted with satisfaction and pride 
that there were in Ireland very many 
landlords who did not require any com- 
pulsion whatever to make them give to 
their tenants justice or generosity ; but, 
unfortunately, the existence of others of 
a different character engendered through- 
out the country a want of confidence and 
@ suspicion which made it imperative on 
the Legislature to provide protection 
against injustice. It was to be regretted 
that the distress could not have been 
entirely met by the profitable employ- 
ment of the people ; and he believed that 
that might have been done if the Go- 
vernment had been more prompt in their 
action, especially as the distress had not 
arisen very suddenly. But, as things 
were, they had to rely upon the extensive 
administration of out-door relief. To 
meet the cost of that relief avery large 
rate would have to be imposed in many 
districts, and, in the end, might prove to 
be a crushing burden on the ratepayers. 
If a rate in aid or any similar device was 
contemplated, it ought to be an Imperial 
rate, so that the errors of the years 
1848-9 might be avoided, and Unions, 
themselves barely solvent, might not be 
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taxed for the support of others. He had 
heard with great satisfaction the sug, 
tion of the noble Lord the Member for 
Donegal (the Marquess of Hamilton), 
that the powers of the Bill should be 
extended so as to provide for loans to 
railways, harbours, and fisheries. Such 
assistance was very much needed, as 
there was a great deficiency in the re- 
sources necessary for such enterprizes. 
In the county of Wexford, for instance, 
he could mention a railway that was 
still unfinished, although it promised to 
be of the utmost public utility. With 
regard to that railway, the Treasury con- 
sented six months ago to sanction the 
advance of £53,000; but the conditions 
exacted were so rigorous and the respon- 
sibility sought to be imposed upon the 
directors personally so onerous, that the 
greatest difficulty had been experienced 
in raising the funds; and up to the pre- 
sent time no portion of the £53,000 had 
been advanced. In these matters he 
thought Ireland might be more liberally 
and more generously dealt with. That 
might be done without loss or risk to 
the public Treasury, for in no way so 
well as by increasing the material pros- 
perity of the country could they work for 
the tranquillization, the contentment, 
and the future welfare of Ireland. 

Masor 0’ BEIRN Eobjected altogether 
to the baronial sessions presentments as 
the tribunal for approving the advances, 
as the members were not elected by the 
ratepayers, and, consequently, theirselec- 
tion involved the principle of taxation 
without representation. He believed 
that in one sense the Bill would be prac- 
tically inoperative ; whilst, on the other 
hand, it would tend to demoralize the 
labouring population by making them 
less reliant. 

Mr. FINIGAN said, he should not 
have addressed the House to-night but 
for some remarks which had fallen from 
the Government which might tend to give 
rise to misconception. It seemed from 
what had been said that the landowners 
had applied for loans amounting to 
£500,000 out of the £750,000 they now 
proposed to grant, and that the sanitary 
authorities had applied for a further sum 
of £60,000 out of that amount. How- 
ever, they did not yet know how much 
would be asked for by the baronial 
sessions, which was a most irresponsible 
body. The Government appeared to 
have totally lost sight of the Unions in 
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Ireland, who were being crushed beneath 
the weight of the taxation they had to 
bear, which was equal in amount almost 
to that of 1847. In the year 1847 the 
Unions of Ireland were taxed to the ex- 
tent of 17s. 8d. in the pound, and the 

resent rate of taxation was nearly as 

eavy. No provision was, therefore, 
made in the Bill to meet the very objects 
it was intended to meet—namely, the dis- 
tress in Ireland; and it was, therefore, 
useless for that purpose. The real ob- 
ject of the Bill, it —- to him, was 
to enable the landlords further to oppress 
the tenants of Ireland. In carrying out 
this object, the Government was now 
acting in — to the spirit of 
modern legislation; and he protested 
against the continuance of the system of 
landlordism which this Bill was evidently 
intended to bolster up. The landlords 
would have placed in their hands such 
large sums of money that it would only 
serve as a premium for eviction. The 
landlord would be independent of his 
rent, and the land would thus be kept in 


the hands of a small number of persons. | p 


As to the financial scheme of the Govern- 
ment, that he considered had already been 
abolished by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Pontefract (Mr. Chil- 
ders); and he should feel it to be his 
duty not only to oppose the Bill now, but 
when it reached Committee. 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members being found present, 


Tae O'DONOGHUE was anxious to 
have the discussion prolonged, in order 
to give the people of Ireland an oppor- 
tunity of expressing themselves on the 
subject of this Bill. One corporate body 
after another, as soon as they could do 
so, were giving their decided opinions 
against the principle of the Bill. The 
policy of the Government in dealing with 

reland had been the invariable piles of 
previous Governments towards Ireland— 
namely, that of giving her one thing 
while, in reality, they gave her another. 
By this Bill the Government appeared to 
give relief to the Irish peo i but, in 
reality, the Bill was intended to uphold 
a system which was held in abhorrence 
by the great majority.of the people of 
Ireland. The other night the Chief 
Secretary stated that the House, on the 
second reading of this Bill, unanimously 
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approved of it. The refutation of that 

utterly groundless assertion was abso- 

lutely essential. To let it pass uncon- 

tradicted and unchallenged would be for 

the Irish Members to plead guilty either 

to sheer incapacity, gross negligence, or 
oO 


wilful dereliction duty. The high 
position the right hon. Gentleman occu- 
pied as Her Majesty’s Chief Irish Mi- 
nister called for the prompt exposure 
and contradiction of misrepresentations, 
in order that the public might be able to 
estimate the proper amount of reliance 
which was to be placed on the right hon. 
Gentleman’s statements. The Resolu- 
tion moved by the senior Member for 
the county of Limerick (Mr. Synan), and 
agreed to at a very full meeting of the 
Irish Members, was this— 

‘That it is expedient that any portion of the 
property accruing to the Commissioners of the 
Church Temporalities under the Irish Church 
Act, 1869, shall be applied towards the relief of 
distress in Ireland. The provisions of the Bill 
authorizing such advances out of such property 
cannot be satisfactery, and the House is of 
opinion that all advances to be made for the 
—- of relieving distress in Ireland shall be 
e from Imperial resources.” 

What was the proposal of the Govern- 
ment? That the distress should be re- 
lieved out of purely local resources, a 
proposal the most opposed that could be 
conceived to that of the Irish Members. 
Almost every line of the speech of his 
hon. Friend condemned the plan of the 
Government, and called for alterations 
—alterations not insignificant in cha- 
racter, but vitally affecting the measure. 
With the exception of two Members of 
the Government, almost all those who 
had spoken had either condemned the 
Bill absolutely, or had pointed out its in- 
numerable defects. He put on one side 
as altogether worthless opinions of the 
noble Marquess the Member for Donegal 
(the Marquess of Hamilton), because the 
premises upon which he based his obser- 
vations were purelyimaginary. TheChief 
Secretary on Friday stated that the Bill 
had received the unanimous approval 
of the House. What was the truth ? 
That the Bill must be held to have been 
met with unanimous disapproval. It 
had been adversely criticized by all those 
who had a practical interest in it—that 
was, by all who were likely to come 
under the operation of its clauses. 
What value could be attached to the ap- 
“ai of those who either notoriously 

ad misrepresented their countrymen, or 
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those who had no more practical concern 
with this measure than the North Ame- 
rican Indians, and the impartiality of 
whose judgment was guaranteed by the 
fact that the Bill relieved them of the 
responsibility which ought to devolve 
upon them as citizens of what they would 
persist in calling the United Kingdom. 
The right hon. Gentleman had an unfor- 
tunate habit of starting up suddenly and 
blurting out anything that came into his 
head. He could not think of anything 
more flattering to say to the right hon. 
Gentleman. It would reflect too inju- 
riously upon the quality of his mind and 
endanger his prospects as a statesman to 
have it supposed that anything he had 
yet done or said had been the result of 
thought. Generally speaking, there was 
nothing surprising in the right hon. 
Gentleman’s being inaccurate; but, in 
this instance, he had several hours for the 
preparation of his inaccuracy. He re- 
membered many Chief Secretaries of vari- 
ous politics—Lord Cardwell, the late Lord 
Mayo, the noble Marquess the Leader of 
the Opposition, Lord Oarlingford, the 
right hon. Gentleman the present Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies—and he 
might say of all of them that by their 
talents, diligence, and deportment, they 
conferred increased importance upon one 
of the highest Offices of the State. The 
right hon. Gentleman who now occupied 
that high ae was simply provoking, 
and proved by every act and word that 
he was the meanest of partizans. This 
Bill had been contrived by one who was 
ignorant of, and indifferent to, the con- 
dition of Ireland, and one who was a 
reckless supporter of the extreme pre- 
tensions of the landlord class, The first 
inference was deducible from the fact 
that the Bill proposed to carry out sani- 
tary works and public works with money 
borrowed upon the security of the rates 
and to be repaid out of the rates. No 
one with any knowledge of the em- 
barrassed condition of all the Irish rate- 
payers, and particularly in some districts, 
could dream of making such a proposi- 
tion as that; and to talk of relieving 
Irish distress in this way was a perfect 
mockery. Todo so would, in innumer- 
able instances, be putting additional 
burdens upon persons quite as poor as 
those whom it was the ostensible object 
of the Bill to relieve. The next in- 
ference as to the views of a concocter of 
the Bill was justified by its offer to make 
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loans to the landlords at a very cheap 
rate of interest, thereby enabling them, 
without any previous agreement with 
their tenants, to step in upon the tenant’s 
farm, to shove him aside, and supersede 
him as an improver of the soil, and with 
the help of the public money utterly to 
defeat the intentions of the Legislature 
in passing the Land Act of 1870. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary, in his invariably superficial and ad 
captandum style, asked how could anyone 
object to the soil of a country being im- 
proved by its owners? He should not 
now raise any question as to the sense in 
which the right hon. Gentleman used the 
term owner, further than to say that in 
any society such as theirs the word owned 
could only be applied to the possession of 
land within certain well-defined limita- 
tions. Let him remind the hon. Gentle- 
man that the soil of Ireland had been 
parcelled out amongst occupiers, that the 
landlord could not now of his own mere 
will, without previous agreement, slip in 
upon the farm of his tenant to make im- 
provements, and must have the sanction 
of the Board of Works, the tenant hav- 
ing the power of objecting. The Irish 
tenants generally had a greet repugnance 
to being saddled with the interest of 
these loans, not merely from the imme- 
diate pecyniary loss they entailed, but 
from an intuitive perception the tenants 
had that the loans would lead to the 
raising of rent, and that the land- 
lord’s object in procuring the loan 
was to enable him to say when he 
wanted to get rid of the tenant. 
Owing to the dependent position of the 
Irish tenant, his power of objecting to 
the landlord going to the farm and 
making improvements was merely nomi- 
nal. The tenant-at-will was always 
liable to receive notice of eviction, while 
the tenant with a lease could be harassed 
by the thousand and one annoyances at 
the command of the landlord. With 
the large number of tenants whom ruin 
had already overtaken, or over whom it 
was impending at this moment, the ten- 
ants’ rights could be outraged with the 
most perfect impunity. It was nothing 
short of an act of violence, in the absence 
of anagreement at the time of letting, for 
a landlord or agent to enter the farm ofa 
tenant to make improvements which the 
tenant was prepared to make himself, 
provided he could get the use of that 
public money which a system of class 
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legislation would reserve for the benefit 
of the landlords. An attempt was made 
to palliate this invasion of the tenant’s 
home and rights by pretending that land- 
lords and agents had been seized with an 
irresistible impulse to find work for the 
labourers. The pretence was transparent, 
Who were the labourers? They were the 
sons and grandsons of the men who were 
swept off the land by the crowbar bri- 
gade, and who had to fly for refuge to 
our cities and towns and villages. 
Against them the farmer’s door was now 
closed. To his table they were always 
welcome, by his fireside they always 
found a place, and upon his bit of land 
they would have found a home had not 
landlord and agent warned the farmer 
that to harbour the labourer, or to give 
him land, was an unpardonable offence. 
He had no fear that landlords or agents 
would be able to bribe the labourers to 
form an alliance against their own flesh 
and blood—the tenantry. If the land- 
lord had land in his own hands, by all 
means let the Government lend him 
public money to improve it; but the 
Irish Members insisted that the same 
advantage of using public money must 
be afforded to the occupier of the soil. 
With this object his hon. Friend the 
Member for Cavan (Mr. Biggar) had 
given Notice of a clause ; and he hoped, 
at all events, that the Bill would not be 
allowed to pass until that clause had re- 
ceived the sanction of Parliament. They 
had been called upon to amend the Bill ; 
but it was almost impossible to do so. 
The whole principle of the Bill was 
wrong, and nothing but a total change 
of principle would meet the necessities 
of the case. He was confident that the 
baronial sessions and the Boards of 
Guardians would make very little use of 
the power which it was proposed to give 
them of raising money on the security of 
the rates. They knew very well that they 
could not do it, and anything that they 
did would be the merest fiddling. The 
ignorance which prevailed in England 
with regard to what took place in Ire- 
land was constantly receiving remark- 
able illustration. He remembered when 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Greenwich (Mr. Gladstone) told them 
that pepper was an indispensable condi- 
ment to the Irish peasant. That morning 
they had English ignorance of Ireland 
illustrated in that great public instructor, 
The Times, which, commenting on his 
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hon. Friend the Member for Cork (Mr. 
Shaw) for proposing that out-door re- 
lief should not be given in money, was 
evidently not aware that for years it had 
been the custom in Ireland to give out- 
door relief in money, and, he believed, 
in money only. He was confident that 
the only way of reaching distress was 
by means of a system of State works, 
and that any other mode would be not 
only useless, but positively injurious to 
the country. 

Mr. BIGGAR expressed his fear that 
the inadequacy of the Government 
measures would lead to a renewal of 
these discussions later in the Session. 
He had recently received letters from 
various parts of Cavan describing the 
great distress which existed there, and 
from these he judged that the poverty 
and distress in less favoured districts of 
the country must be very extreme, re- 
quiring much greater efforts to cope 
with it than any yet attempted by the 
Government. He thought the proposi- 
tions of the Government were not calcu- 
lated to carry out in the best way what 
ought to be done. He was opposed to 
the proposal to lend money to the land- 
owners. He believed that the present 
Lord Leitrim was a very different man 
from the late Lord, and was the only 
landlord in his county who would ob- 
tain a loan under the Bill. If so, the 
result would be that in only a very 
small district would relief be afforded 
in that way, and not one penny would 
be spent in any other part of the county. 
It was not to be supposed that the small 
farmers and labourers could go more 
than a few miles to get employment on 
that property. The same would apply 
to other counties, and thus the money 
voted would not be spent for the relief 
of the poor at all. He was of opinion ~ 
that it was idle to talk of drawing funds 
from the Irish Church Surplus, when, 
in fact, such Surplus did not and might 
never exist. Even if there was sucha 
Fund, what right had the Government 
to say that a heavy charge should be 
made upon it in this particular year? 
The only reasonable and proper way of 
dealing with this Fund, if it was to be 
dealt with in this fashion at all, was to 
defer the matter to some remote period, 
at which, perhaps, the tenants in Ireland 
could not live even on the terms at pre- 
sent existent. At all events, let them 
wait till the Fund was in existence ; and 
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then let the Government and the Par- 
liament of that day dispose of it-as they 
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thought best. He advocated the buy- 
ing of lands by the State, and the sell- 
ing of such lands in small lots to bond 
Jide occupiers. It would be no greater 
interference on the part of the Govern- 
ment with the rights of property, if they 
enabled the occupier to become the 
owner, than they were accustomed to in 
this country in the case of compulsory 
sale, or where a man was prevented from 
making a use of his land which was an- 
noying to his neighbours. Indeed, by 
doing so, they would only be carrying 
out the provisions of the Land Act of 
1870, by which the occupying tenant 
could recover compensation for improve- 
ments from his landlord. Far more was 
claimed by Irish landlords than from 
any other class of property-owners in 
the Kingdom. The landlords were 
spenders, not producers, and were not 
entitled to more consideration than 
others. The proper persons to have 
loans were those who cultivated the 
land and contributed to the wealth of 
the country; and if money were lent out 
in small sums to that class the employ- 
ment which was so much needed would 
be afforded. It was said that there 
was no sufficient security ; but the ad- 
vance might be made a first charge on 
the holding, a principle that was not 
new inlegislating. He objected also to the 
ower given to the presentment sessions. 

hey were well acquainted with the ob- 
jections urged against the Grand Jury 
system in England. They were of 
greater force as against the Irish sys- 
tem; and the Government ought to 
have passed a Grand Jury Bill before 
giving such authority to the present- 
ment sessions. The present Bill ought 
to have authorized the Guardians at 
once, if they thought fit, to give out- 
door relief, instead of requiring, as a 
reliminary, an authorization from the 
ocal authority. He thought the Go- 
vernment should take back the Bill, and 
re-consider and re-constructit. He had 
received letters from Ireland which de- 
scribed the people as having reached 
their last bag of potatoes, and he 
hoped the Government would deal ade- 
quately with the question. 

Mr. JUSTIN M‘OARTHY said, that 
whatever the Government might do he 
hoped that they would consent to the 
principle of the Amendment, and would 
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not apply any part of the Irish Church 
Fund to this particular occasion. It 
seemed to him that there was some- 
thing rather petty—he was almost going 
to say paltry—in making that kind of 
use of any portion of a fund which was 
intended to be the means of conferring 
an enduring benefit on Ireland, and 
which was certainly not intended to be 
the means of staving off a purely tem- 
pony distress. If so treated, it might 

e so frittered away as to vanish with- 
out leaving any permanent traces of its 
existence. The course proposed by the 
Government was like the conduct of 
some paternal personage, who, having 
provided his daughter with a fortune 
intended for her lasting benefit, should 
borrow a portion of the money on the 
first occasion that she was sick to pay 
her medical expenses. The distress, 
though very keen, was not likely to be 
enduring, and was just such a sudden 
misfortune as the whole strength of the 
State might fairly be expected to assist. 
The Government would greatly conciliate 
popular feeling in Ireland if they would 
consent to meet the present emergency 
out of national funds, and even for the 
sake of simplicity it would be advisable 
to seek the money elsewhere than in the 
Church Surplus Fund. There was, asa 
matter of fact, no Church Surplus avail- 
able, so that the Church Temporalities 
Commissioners would have to go and 
borrow from parties who would borrow 
from somebody else, and the interest 
would accumulate. In some very sen- 
sible and judicious remarks, the hon. 
and gallant Member for Sligo (Colonel 
King - Harman) had deprecated delay 
in the passing of this Bill. He agreed 
with him that any unnecessary delay in 
the passing of so important a measure 
woul be very much to be deplored; but, 
at the same time, there was something 
even worse than delay, and that was 
hasty and bungling legislation. There 
could be no doubt that the Government 
had the means to meet any distress that 
might occur during the passage of the 
Bill through the House; and, conse- 
quently, there was no reason why the 
measure should not be considered with 
care and attention. He was old enough 
to remember with sufficient clearness 
the Famine of 1846-7, and the legisla- 
tion which then took place in the House. 
He very well remembered how, when 
Lord George Bentinck on side of the 
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House and Lord John Russell on the 
other, contended that that was the pro- 
per time to take such steps as would 
prevent the recurrence of similar dis- 
tress by placing things in Ireland on a 
better foundation, they were met by the 
same cry of ‘“No delay; let us get quickly 
to some temporary legislation, and put 
off permanent measures until wehavetime 
to consider them.” And what happened? 
When the emergency passed all thought 
of permanent measures was forgotten, and 
the opportune moment for making some 
lasting improvement in the state of 
the country was lost. He believed that 
the present was a fitting time in which 
to effect a permanent amelioration in the 
condition of Ireland, and to do away 
with this perpetual distress and these 
perpetual demands for assistance, which 
were, he felt sure, painful to every 
patriotic Irishman. Such action would 
do more good to the country, and more 
to establish its peace and loyalty, than 
the bayonets of policemen or the sulky 
humours of Lords Lieutenant. Although 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chief Se- 
eretary for Ireland seemed to regard with 
something like scorn the suggestion 
which proceeded from the hon. Member 
for Burnley (Mr. Rylands) for using the 
Fund to establish a peasant proprietary, 
yet he was not, happily, inflexible in his 
opinions. He was sometimes open to 
argument, and occasionally it happened 
that his Chiefs decided upon taking a 
course which he had just declared no Go- 
vernment could possibly adopt. There- 
fore, he was not wholly deprived of hope; 
and he would appeal to the Government 
not to fritter away that Fund, butto leave 
it to be the beginning of the foundation 
of something which might be of enduring 
benefit to the country. 

Mr. O'DONNELL also objected to 
the application of the Church Surplus 
Fund in the manner proposed by the 
Bill. He contended that the round- 
about, complicated, and absurd system 
initiated in the Bill for the purpose of 
providing the money required in the 
present emergency ought to be sufficient 
to condemn the measure, even if there 
were no other objections to it. It seemed 
to him that the Government were uneasy 
so long as anything was existing in the 
shape of a separate Irish Fund which 
might, in the future, be used to bring 
about some permanent benefit to Ire- 
land. He charged the Government with 
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making Irish distress an excuse for the 
confiscation of the funds of the Irish 
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Church. The distress should be re- 
garded distinctly as an Imperial ques- 
tion ; and Ireland, he maintained, ought 
not to be treated as in any way separate 
from England on an occasion like the 
present. The Government treated Ire- 
land as a separate country, while pro- 
claiming their attachment to the Union 
between it and Great Britain. When- 
ever there was a question of allowing 
Ireland a share in the benefits of the 
British Constitution, of placing the Irish 
on the same level and footing as British 
citizens, the Government were always 
greater separatists than the Irish sepa- 
ratists themselves. By the confiscation 
of the Irish Church Fund in the way 
now proposed the Irish people were 
having a fine imposed upon them for 
that Imperial legislation which fostered 
@ vicious land system, and which, in 
former years, directly prevented the 
growth of Irish manufactures. The 
proposal of the Government was, in his 
opinion, wholly indefensible; and the 
Irish Party in that House ought to offer 
to it the most strenuous resistance in 
their power. 


Question put. 

The House divided:—Ayes 126; 
Noes 84: Majority 92.—(Div. List, 
No. 6.) 


Main Question, ‘‘That Mr. Deputy 
Speaker do now leave the Chair,”’ put, 
and agreed to. 


Bill considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 
Clause 1 (Short title) agreed to. 
Clause 2 (Interpretation) agreed to. 


Clause 3 (Extension of power to grant 
out-door relief in food and fuel}. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE thought that 
it was desirable to extend the time 
named in this clause, which mainly ap- 
plied to the granting of out-door relief 
by the Local Government Board; and 
he therefore proposed, as an Amendment, 
to omit the words ‘‘ 31st day of Decem- 
ber, 1880,” in order to insert ‘the Ist 
day of March, 1881.” 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER did not exactly understand the 
object of the Amendment. The Govern- 
ment had thought it right to extend the 
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powers of granting out-door relief to the 
end of the present year. They hoped 
that the next would be a favourable 
harvest, and that there would be no oc- 
casionat all for further extension; but it 
might happen that the present bad har- 
vest might be followed by another bad 
one. In that case, there would, undoubt- 
edly, be some reason for extending the 
time. It was therefore proposed in the 
Bill to extend the time between one Ses- 
sion of Parliament and the next by 
giving extension to the powers of the 
Guardians for two months. If, in the 
following year, there should be a neces- 
sity for further extension of time, this 
could be effected when Parliament re- 
assembled. He did not think there was 
any occasion at present to carry on the 
power to the Ist of March; and he 
thought that the object of the hon. 
Member for Reading (Mr. Shaw Lefevre) 
was obtained by the wording of the Bill. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. O'DONNELL said, that under 
this clause the Local Government Board 
might authorize the Guardians of any 
Union to administer relief in food and 
fuel. So far as out-door relief was at 
present administered, the aged and the 
sick could receive it in food, fuel, or 
money. He did not, therefore, see why 
the same option of giving money for the 
relief of out-door distress in the present 
circumstances should not be allowed. 
The giving of money would. in many 
respects, be of great benefit. Among 
other things, it would allow to persons, 

erhaps, technically speaking, able- 
Bodied, a very useful choice of food, for 
with that money they might be able to 
buy something more suitable for them 
than the food actually distributed at the 
relief centres. Besides this, they would 
be able to be provisioned more con- 
veniently, for the provisioning of a consi- 
derable number of persons might be a 
matter of great difficulty. Again, the 
labour of provisioning them would be 
greatly lightened by giving them the 
money to purchase what might be re- 
quired. The power of giving money 
would, to a large extent—in many cases 
to a very large extent—relieve the local 
relief centres from the necessity of 
piling up food, which hon. Members 
knew, by experience of former distress, 
became destroyed or deteriorated. If 
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in the hands of the Guardians, or left 
them the option to give money, it would 
be found in 100 cases that it would be 
most advantageous both for the Guar- 
dians and the poor persons to be re- 
lieved. In a great number of cases, 
the danger of accumulating unwieldy 
masses of stores liable to deterioration 
and destruction would be entirely re- 
moved. There were, of course, possible 
abuses of this system; but there were 
possible abuses of every system of relief, 
while there could be no doubt that the 
giving of money would be most agree- 
able to a great number of persons. The 
Guardians being on the spot, moreover, 
and knowing the circumstances under 
which the money was to be distributed, 
would be able to give where they 
thought they could do so safely, and 
withhold where they thought otherwise ; 
and he saw no reason for tying their 
hands in this case any more than under 
the ordinary circumstances of out-door 
relief. He therefore begged to move, 
in the absence of the hon. and gallant 
Member for Cork (Colonel Colthurst), in 
page 1, line 28, to leave out “either,” 
and insert ‘“‘ or money or any.” 


Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 
28, to leave out the word “either,’’ in 
order to insert the words ‘‘ or money or 
any.’”’—(Mr. O’ Donnell.) 


Mr. J. LOWTHER said, that the Go- 
vernment had endeavoured to deal with 
the present distress by what was merely 
a temporary measure, and they in no 
way contemplated a general amendment 
of the Poor Law. Ifthe House was of 
opinion that the Poor Law Acts were 
intended to hold, a provision of the kind 
contained in this clause was absolutely 
necessary. Under these circumstances, 
he could not accept the Amendment of 
the hon. Member. 

Mr. SHAW could not agree with the 
Amendment of his hon. Colleague. He 
thought that it would be a most dan- 
gerous element to introduce the giving 
of money as a provision in this Bill. 
But he thought it would be worth the 
while of Her Majesty’s Government to 
consider whether they should not give 
to the Poor Law Guardians the power of 
employing men, and returning them 
money for their labour. He had a 
strong opinion that the Guardians, as a 
body, were a better medium for carrying 
out relief of the present distress than 
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any other; he therefore trusted that 
Her Majesty’s Government would con- 
sider the advisability, not of changing 
the Bill as suggested by the Amendment 
of the hon. and gallant Member for Cork 
(Colonel Colthurst), but in the direction 
of giving employment. With regard to 
the giving of money to tenants, the sub- 
ject had already been brought before 
the Government by himself some time 
ago in a written document. He was 
himself acquainted with thousands of 
acres of land which meres to be 
drained in the neighbourhood of Cork, 
the landlords of which were absentees. 
Now, if the money could be borrowed to 
drain this land, the work could be car- 
ried out by local engineers, and the 
money could be afterwards collected 
under the Poor Law system and paid 
into the Treasury. If Her Majesty’s 
Government would make provision for 
this there would not be one shilling lost, 
and it would really look like doing some- 
thing for the tenants in Ireland. They 
were doing an immense deal for the 
landlords, and he trusted that the land- 
lords would do something in return for 
it. He trusted that the Government 
would consider the question which he 
had raised upon the Amendment before 
the Committee; andalthough hecould not 
agree to the principle contained in that 
Amendment, he was strongly in favour 
of giving money through the Guardians 
for employment on public works. 

Mr. O’DONNELL said, if the Bill 
were intended to be of a permanent cha- 
racter, there might have been something 
in the objections which had been raised 
to the Amendment; but as the relief 
proposed was only temporary, he sug- 
gested that it should be given in the way 
most agreeable to the people of Ireland. 
In his opinion, the consequence of pro- 
hibiting relief in money, and of confining 
it to relief in food and fuel, would be 
that the people would not come for it; 
while many more might be expected to 
apply, if the Government consented to 
the Amendment proposed by his hon. 
and gallant Friend. 

Masor NOLAN said, that nothing, 
geographically speaking, could be better 
than the Unions in Ireland for the relie* 
of distress, inasmuch as they were 
grouped round the towns; and, on the 
other hand, nothing could be geographi- 
cally worse than the situation of the 
baronies, which were planned out, as a 
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general rule, without any reason whatso- 
ever. The Poor Law Unions were much 
better calculated to succeed in their en- 
deavours to relieve distress than the 
baronial sessions, which only met eve 
three months; while, on the other hand, 
the Poor Law Board met every week in 
town to decide about the local affairs, 
and were, therefore, a practical body. 
He was quite aware that the Govern- 
ment might say—‘‘ We have got the 
baronial machinery;” and he quite 
acknowledged that it would be a difficult 
thing for them, at the present moment, 
to change the very constitution of the 
baronies, and make the Poor Unions 
superintendents of these relief works. 
But they should endeavour to do so as 
far as possible, because they were really 
working bodies. He hoped that the 
Government would consider whether 
they could not effect something in this 
direction. 

Mr. O’SHAUGHNESSY supported 
the proposal to give powers to the Guar- 
dians for the employment of the people. 
A great deal of money was given under 
the head of out-door relief, whether it 
went in money, food, or fuel. Was it 
not proper that some of this should 
in the employment of labour, and would 
it not be less demoralizing to the people ? 
The power sought could be very well 
guarded, for the reason that no one would 
be allowed to spend the money until the 
Board of Works had examined the pro- 
posals for any works suggested and ap- 
proved by the Local Government Board. 
With reference to the proposal of the hon. 
and gallant Member for Cork (Colonel 
Colthurst), if the Bill remained as at pre- 
sent, he was afraid it would be necessary 
to give the Boards of Guardians power 
to administer relief in money; and, in- 
deed, he could see no very great danger 
in such a proposal, because, in the latter 
= of the section, the Guardians were 

ound to make such provision. If the 
Government gave the people the oppor- 
tunity of buying what they wanted, he 
would be sorry to see money given to 
them for out-door relief, as there would 
be great danger, in his opinion, that the 
money so given would find its way in a 
wrong direction. On the other hand, if 
they were not to have money distributed 
in out-door relief, they should have some 
assurance that proper machinery and a 
proper distribution of food and fuel 
would be provided. 
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Mr. FINIGAN said, he was in favour 
of work heing provided for the agri- 
cultural labourers, in order that an 
honest means might be afforded them 
of earning money. At the same time, 
he tensed to say that he fully agreed 
with, and should support, the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member for Dungarvan 
(Mr. O’Donnell). 

Mr. SWANSTON said, that he re- 
gretted that this system of presentments 
at baronial sessions had been included in 
the Bill. He could not but think that 
the evils of such a system must have an 
extraordinary effect upon the country. 
There appeared to be no way of checking 
such advances. On the other hand, he 
felt sure that the grant of powers to 
Boards of Guardians to expend mone 
or to institute works would be beneficial. 
He therefore hoped that Her Majesty’s 
Government would consider both of these 
means of relief under this Act. He 
thought that if the money which had 
been granted to landlords at 1 per cent 
had been granted, instead, to the tenants, 
it would have effected more in the way 
of relief. He wished that works had 
been commenced during the month of 
November last. The works which would 
now be commenced by grant from the 
sessions now being held would have been 
carried on for some time back, and 
would not have interfered with the spring 
work about to commence by the farmers. 
The state of the country was such, at the 
present time, that he thought that money 
would be better expended in assisting 
the labourers to carry on the work of the 
country than by the institution of public 
works. He would just give them one 
instance of application for public works. 
In the barony of Bere, in the county of 
Cork, the making of 47 roads had been 
applied for, which, the chairman of the 
baronial sessions said, if passed, would 
cost over £7,000. 

Toe CHAIRMAN said, that the hon. 
Member was travelling somewhat from 
the subject in hand. 

Mr. SWANSTON said, he merely 
mentioned this as an instance of what 
was likely to occur. The chairman said 
he trusted that the applications would be 
rejected by the magistrates. He begged 


to protest against such an expenditure, 
the consequence of which would be an 
increase of £600 a-year to the rates of 
that barony. The entire of the works 
were rejected, 
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Mr. MELDON quite agreed with the 
hon. Member for County Oork (Mr. 
Shaw) in suggesting that Guardians 
should be empowered to give relief by 
means of employment, and not by out- 
door relief alone. He could not see, if 
that course was found efficacious during 
the distress in Lancashire, why it should 
not be equally so in the case of Ireland. 
In 1863, £1,200,000 had been granted 
to the local authorities from Imperial 
resources for the purpose of carrying on 
works to alleviate the distress then ex- 
isting in Lancashire. He felt bound to 
support the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for Dungarvan, as he considered 
that, in many cases, out-door relief in 
the shape of money was by far the most 
efficacious and economical. He thought 
that if provisions only were distributed 
there would be a good deal of jobbery. 
Either goods of an inferior quality would 
be sold at best prices, or else a very large 
price paid for provisions which could be 
more cheaply purchased by the people 
receiving relief. In the present distress 
there was not an absence of food; on the 
contrary, the necessaries of life were 
cheap. What was wanted was money 
with which to purchase food. Ifthe Guar- 
dians exercised discrimination in their 
relief, giving only to those who were 
actually in want, he felt sure that no 
evil would arise from money being 
granted to them for that purpose. 

Mr. CHILDERS said, that the ques- 
tion to be decided was whether some- 
thing which the clause did not include 
should be inserted. He ventured to im- 
press upon Her Majesty’s Government 
the necessity of doing something beyond 
the limits of the clause. Boards of 
Guardians might grant relief not only 
by way of food and fuel, as was stated 
in the clause, but also in the shape of 
wages, not so much for employment on 

ublic works as forimprovements on farm 
ands, such as the drainage of fields, 
erection of farm buildings, and so forth. 
Much land in Ireland was capable of 
great improvement; and if’ Boards of 
Guardians were allowed in certain cases 
to make advances for actual improve- 
ments to property on the security of the 
land itself, the intentions of the Act 
might be well carried out, and, at the 
same time, the people would be in no way 
pauperized. He thought, perhaps, that 
the matter might be more effectually 
treated in the latter clauses of the Bill ; 
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but he fully concurred in the suggestion 
of the hon. Member for County Cork (Mr. 
Shaw). 
Te CHANCELLOR or rut EXCHE- 
QUER said, there were two ways of 
iving relief—direct, and indirect. The 
direct mode was by distributing to those 
in need necessaries or money by which 
to purchase those necessaries; the in- 
direct mode was by giving work, which, 
if the people did, they would be paid for, 
and so obtain money. These two modes 
had been kept separate in this measure, 
and he thought they should be so sepa- 
rated. In the first instance—that was, in 
the 3rd clause of the Bill—it was pg fae 
to deal with the manner of giving direct 
relief; it was proposed that that should 
be given in food or fuel, and it had been 
suggested that it be given also in 
money; and that was the question to be 
decided. That question should not be 
mixed up with the suggestion of the 
hon. Member for County Cork, who 
said—‘‘ I do not propose that the Guar- 
dians should give work, except so as to 
enable people to get money as wages, 
and so to obtain means for procuring 
food and fuel.”” The question was whe- 
ther the Guardians should be allowed to 
provide work so as to enable the people 
to earn wages, and so to get money. It 
was to be considered whether the work 
so provided was likely to be as good and 
beneficial as that provided by persons 
such as the sanitary authorities and 
others, acting under a grant from the 
baronial sessions. A great deal was to 
be said on the question of baronial ses- 
sions; but that was not the time to discuss 
it. The Amendment was whether money 
should be added to the other forms of 
out-door relief proposed in the clause. 
He thought such a course would be in- 
expedient and lead to a great deal of 
abuse. Experience of former times 
showed that relief in kind and works 
were superior to any other form. He 
should ask the Committee to decide 
whether money should be added to the 
clause, knowing, as they did, the danger 
of its being applied in a manner which 
they might be sorry for afterwards. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, that the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland had stated that he had no 
wish to change the system of Poor Law 
in Ireland. But the Guardians had 

iven money previously, and the present 
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it might be at their option to grant 
either rim 9! food, or fuel. Now, ds to 


the desirability of giving cash instead of 
coals and fuel for out-door relief in cer- 
tain cases, he would point out that some 
of the Poor Law Unions in Ireland were 
very extravagant, and that, in other 
cases, the Unions extended from 12 to 15 
miles beyond the workhouse. Did the 
right hon. Gentleman seriously mean 
that those poor persons who lived 12 or 
15 miles from the workhouse were to 
be compelled to travel that distance and 
back again to their homes in order to 

et an allowance of Indian meal or coal ? 

f the poorest of the peasants were to be 
compelled to do this many of them would 
perish in the mountains. What was 
meant by this Amendment was that the 
Government should have the option, as 
they had at present, of giving relief 
either in cash or food as they might 
think desirable in any particular case. 
It did not propose that all the relief 
should be given in cash, but only where 
the circumstances made it desirable it 
should be so. Neither was it at all 
argued that a preference should be given 
to cash payments. In the majority of 
instances he was of opinion the relief 
should be in food or fuel; but, as he 
had pointed out, there might be cases of 
hardship if they adhered to that hard- 
and-fast line. He hoped, therefore, the 
Government would agree to the Amend- 
ment. ; 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY agreed with 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer that 
the two points involved in this discussion 
should be kept separate ; but this clause 
would settle what the law really was to 
be as to the powers of the Guardians in 
regard to relief. The suggestion of the 
hon. Member for Cork (Mr. Shaw) was 
a very important one, and one which 
would be of great advantage to-the com- 
munity. Therewere certain small holders 
of two to ten acres of land who were often 
very anxious to get their land drained. 
They could not borrow money them- 
selves because they were only tenants 
at will, and, besides, they could not get 
loans in sums of less than £100, whereas 
all that they wanted was £25 or £30. 
The landlord could not lend them the 
money, because, probably, he had not 
got it; or if he had, he would not do it, 
because there was no doubt great dis- 
trust existed at the moment between 





mendment only had for its object that 


landlords and tenants in Ireland, in con- 
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sequence of causes to which he would 
not-now refer further. If the Guardians, 
knowing the circumstances of a tenant, 
and that he was a person whom they 
could trust, might advance him money 
for work on the farm, that would give 
him a new start. As to the other pro- 
posal, to give money instead of food or 
fuel, he protested against it. When 
these people got the money they knew 
to what temptation many of them would 
be exposed, and where it would be 
spent. Therefore, to give money in- 
stead of food or fuel might, in many 
cases, have the worst possible effect. 
Mr. O'DONNELL said, this clause 
was one of the utmost importance to the 
people of Ireland. In refusing to give 
the proposed option to the Boards of 
Guardians, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer was setting up theoretic ideas 
against the knowledge and business 
capacity of those living in the distressed 
districts of Ireland. To give money, 
instead of food or fuel, might occasion- 
ally lead to a few shillings getting into 
wrong hands; but most drunkards in a 
arish were well known to the Boards of 
uardians. And the clergy, both Roman 
Catholic and Protestant, would be in- 
terested in the proper distribution of the 
relief, and they would see that well- 
known drunkards were not in any way 
assisted. In fact, plenty of witnesses 
would be forthcoming to give evidence 
as to the character of any person apply- 
ing for relief. The direct distribution of 
food and fuel would be quite as demo- 
ralizing as the giving of money. In ten 
cases, perhaps inathousand, errors might 
be committed ; but because of those ten 
cases they ought not to tie the hands of 
the Guardians altogether. The suggestion 
of the hon. Member for Cork was a most 
important one, and he thought it should 
be brought up in the form of a special 
Amendment. A very heavy responsi- 
bility would rest upon this House if, in 
the progress of this distress in Ireland, 
cases began to be reported in the news- 
papers of Boards of Guardians passing 
resolutions to the effect that, in conse- 
quence of the unnecessary restrictions 
which had been placed upon them by 
this Bill, they were not able to meet the 
necessities of many cases. If there was 
a doubt, let the Boards of Guardians 
have the benefit of it, and let their 
powers be extended as much as possible 
rather than restricted. A reasonable 


Mr. Evelyn Ashley 
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demand of this kind ought not to be op- 
posed by the Government on the ground 
of any artificial distinction, and it was 
a very artificial distinction which had 
unconsciously misled the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. There was no distinc. 
tion between the indirect and the direct 
relief of the starving, the relief being 
direct in both cases. In the one case 
they gave without exposing any return, 
while in the other they expected some 
return in the form of re-productive 
work; but, in the first instance, there 
was no distinction, it was all direct relief 
of destitution ; and the only distinction 
which they ought to draw was between 
demoralizing and non-demoralizing re- 
lief; and if there was one form of relief 
less demoralizing than another it was 
that suggested by the hon. Member for 
Cork, and’ the Amendment was one 
which the Government ought to adopt. 
Mr. O’CONNOR POWER regretted 
very much that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had not replied in a more 
generous spirit to the observations of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Pontefract (Mr. Childers). That 
right hon. Gentleman had pointed out 
conclusively that the adoption of the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Cork would be very advantageous. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer must 
not imagine that the Irish Members 
were merely theorizing upon this ques- 
tion. Most of them had had some prac- 
tical experience in the administration of 
the Poor Law. He could speak for 
Unions in his own county where the 
people would have to travel distances of 
15 or 16 miles to get to the workhouse. 
He knew one Union which extended 30 
miles in one direction, being very thinly 
populated throughout; and the question 
was whether they were to compel poor 
men and women to trudge 15 miles for a 
bag of meal, and then to trudge home 
again? Such an idea was simply ridi- 
culous. Besides, the rough food which 
was distributed at the workhouse might 
be entirely unfit for some of the appli- 
cants; and if they were given a couple 
of shillings they would be able to go to 
the apothecary and obtain something 
which would keep body and soul to- 
gether. It was to be borne in mind 
that they were not proposing to sub- 
stitute money relief for relief in food 
and fuel, but only that there should be 
power to do so in certain cases. The 
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Chancellor of the Exchequer said that 
the baronial sessions would have the 
power to deal with the question of money 
advances; but the matter had better be 
settled at once by this House. He 
should prefer to rely upon the practical 
intelligence of the Boards of Guardians, 
representing, as they did, both the land- 
lords and the tenants, rather than to the 
baronial sessions. Oomplaints were al- 
ready being received as to the summon- 
ing of the baronial sessions, and the 
chances were greatly in favour of the 
measures of relief proposed by them en- 
tirely breaking down. That was an 
additional reason why the Government 
should re-consider the matter. 

Mr. SHAW hoped the Government 
would, at all events, say they would 
favourably consider the suggestions 
which he had made. He had not made 
it from any spirit of speculation, but 
from his own practical knowledge of 
Poor Law Guardians for many years. 
If the Government would say they 
would favourably consider the matter he 
thought they might be able to make pro- 
gress with the Bill; but if they would 
not, he should move the postponement 
of this clause, because he considered it 
a most important one, and the present 
point of the Bill was the proper place 
at which to settle the question. As to 
the machinery for distributing food and 
fuel relief under the Bill, he hoped the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had care- 
fully considered what ought to be done 
in consultation with the officials in Ire- 
land, and that it was not intended to 
bring the poor people from their homes 
to the central workhouse. If he pro- 
posed that, it would, in many cases, 
simply lead to death from exhaustion. 
He knew districts where the men and 
women would have to travel 20 miles. 
What they ought to do was to insert in 
this clause words providing for the 
establishment of depots in various dis- 
tricts, and it ought not to be left to the 
mere will of the Boards of Guardians to 
say—‘‘ Here is food—you must come and 
fetch it ;” when the workhouse might be 
10 or 20 miles away. 

THe Marquess or HAMILTON said, 
the questions they had to deal with were 
of the utmost importance, and it was a 
matter of considerable gravity to decide 
whether Unions should give relief in the 
shape of money or in kind. With re- 


gard to the Amendment of the hon. 
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Member for Cork (Mr. Shaw), he thought 
there was much argument in its favour; 
and he hoped the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer would feel himself at liberty to 
take up the proposition and include it in 
his Bil. 

THe Maravess or HARTINGTON 
said, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had asked the Committee, with a great 
deal of reason, to bear in mind the dis- 
tinctions contained in the Bill between 





two possible methods of relief—first, a 
method of relief by the distribution of 
food gratuitously; and, secondly, a 
method of relief by means of providing 
employment. The discussion, however, 
which had just taken place, must have 
shown the Government that there was a 
close and intimate connection between 
the two; and it was hardly possible to 
discuss one without considering the other 
also. As far as he was able to gather, 
there was a considerable difference of 
opinion in the Committee as to the de- 
sirability of enabling the Committee to 
give gratuitous relief in the shape of 
money. Many Members from Ireland, 
however anxious they might be to ex- 
tend the power to be given to the Boards 
of Guardians under this Bill, were 
doubtful as to the expediency of allowing 
Boards of Guardians to distribute re- 
lief in the shape of money. A sugges- 
tion had been made by the hon. Member 
for Cork (Mr. Shaw) that the Guardians 
should have power, in addition to the 
other powers conferred upon them, of 
affording relief indirectly by means of 
employing labour in a way not provided 
by the Bill. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer asked them to consider this 
separately. It was quite right, in his 
(the Marquess of Hartington’s) opinion, 
that it should be considered separately ; 
but he regarded the appeal made to the 
Government as a reasonable one, and he 
thought the Committee ought to hear 
from them, at all events, that they had 
not formed a decided opinion against 
this principlé before they were asked to 
vote upon the proposition now before 
them. If the Government had made u 

their minds that they would not extend, 
in any degree, the second means pro- 
vided by the Bill of affording relief, and 
would not take into consideration, under 
any circumstances, the suggestion made 
by the hon. Member for Cork, he did 
not think they should reasonably call on 





the Committee to decide the question 
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now. He asked the Government, at the 
present moment, to assent to the sugges- 
tion of the hon. Member for Cork. That 
suggestion had only been made for the 
first time that evening, and it was quite 
right that time should be afforded for 
considering it; but if the Government 
had made up their minds not to accept 
it, then it seemed to him that the 
principle before the Committee would 
assume a very different aspect than if 
they announced their intention of favour- 
ably considering the proposal made to 
them. 

Toe CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER failed to see the logical course of 
the argument of the noble Marquess. 
He admitted that the question whether 
the Guardians would be a better or as 
good a machinery for the employment 
of the poor as the baronial sessions was 
a question of importance, and one which 
they could fairly discuss. The noble 
Lord said it had been stated to-night, 
within the last few minutes, for the first 
time. It might be the first time it had 
been stated in the House ; but it was not 
the first time the question had been 
before the Government, because they had 
considered it very fully in the course of 
the autumn, and they thought it would 
be better that the mode of giving relief 
should not be through the Board of 
Guardians, but through the baronial pre- 
sentment sessions. Whether that were 
soornot, hestill maintained that the point 
now to consider was how the relief was 
to be given, not as wages for work, but 
as direct relief; whether it should be 
given in food and fuel or in money. 
The only argument he had hitherto 
heard in favour of giving it in money 
rather than in food or fuel was that 
which had been suggested—that if they 
distributed it in kind the poor people 
who required relief might have so far to 
go that it would be almost impossible for 
them to avail themselves of that relief. 
If that was really to be admitted, then it 
would be a strong reason for considerin, 
whether, incertain cases, the relief shoul 
not be giveninmoney. But the question 
was whether it really was so. The as- 
sumption appeared to be that at present 
the relieving officer was only to be found 
at some central point of the Union, to 
which everybody who required relief 
would have to go in order to obtain the 
relief. He fully admitted that, if that 
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really was the state of the law, it would 
The Marquess of Hartington 





be necessary that some further provision 
should be made; but, at the same time, 
he did not admit that it was the state of 
the law. He did not speak of his own 
knowledge, for he did not know the 
ractice in Ireland ; but this he found to 
e laid down as the duty of relievin 
officers :—The first duty was ‘‘ to attend 
the meetings of the Board of Guardians,” 
and so forth; and secondly— 
“To attendat some places in his district at such 
times in the day and on such days in the week 
as the Board of Guardians shall from time to 


time direct, for the purpose of dispensing relief 
and for receiving applications for relief.’’ 


Therefore, he understood that the re- 
lieving officer went to such districts and 
such places as were found to be con- 
venient for the distribution of relief to 
the people, and the objection taken in 
regard to the great distances the people 
would have to go was an objection that 
was rendered nugatiory by the practice 
which prevailed. Further, his right 
hon. Friend the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland would send instructions to obtain 
information as to the mode in which the 
Act was to be carried into effect, and he 
thought, after all the urgency with which 
the Board of Guardians had been im- 
pressed to take care that the people were 
adequately supplied, there was no danger 
that this difficulty would arise. The 
people would want the relief within their 
reach ; and he thought it was far better 
that, as regarded direct relief, it should 
be given in kind and not in money. 
Mr. SULLIVAN was sorry to be com- 
pelled to differ from his hon. Friends 
near him upon this question. Itseemed 
to him to be objectionable on many ac- 
counts to give publicrelief underthe Poor 
Law system in money. He should in- 
finitely prefer to see it given in a suitable 
manner, and at convenient places, in food 
of the common kind. In listening to his 
hon. Friends he found he was a great 
deal older than he thought he was, for 
it seemed to him that he was the only 
one old enough among his hon. Friends 
to recollect the process actually carried 
out. He had seen the process, read 
from a book by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, in actual operation, and it 
appeared to be one that was most conve- 
nient to the people. What actually hap- 
— was this. Instead of the food 
eing distributed at one central depot 
in the Union, there were some 20 or 30 
people engaged in distributing food re- 
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lief all over the Union ; and, in point of 
fact, the food was brought nearer to the 
homes of the people than it would be at 
any of the market towns. This was a 
matter of fact which he knew of himself, 
as he had participated in the adminis- 
tration of the Poor Law, and had seen 
what he was now describing. There 
was a contractor, who contracted with 
the Board of Guardians for the supply of 
food on orders from the relieving officer, 
and he contracted to supply it to the 
holders of relief tickets at as many 
places as the Guardians might indicate 
—from east to west, and from north to 
south—in the Union. He had seen the 
carts of these contractors, loaded with 
food, going four or five miles nearer to 
the homes of the people than any market 
town. His hon. Friends said it would 
be too great a burden for the people to 
carry food from a central place to their 
homes; but they must go to the market 
town. [Mr. O’Connor Power: They 
grow the food on their own farms.] If 
they grew it on their own farms they 
had only to eat it. He should be sorry 
to think that if they had the food, and 
enough of it, on their own farms, there 
was any necessity for this Bill. His hon. 
Friend the Member for Mayo (Mr. 
0’Connor Power) was only endeavourin 

to correct him in a friendly spirit ; pate | 
all he wished to say to his hon. Friend 
was, that he was old enough to remem- 
ber what he had been describing when 
his hon. Friend was a child. He 
had participated in it, and seen it 
himself, in the distribution of relief, 
having been engaged in assisting in the 
administration of the Poor Law at the 
time. If the money were given at a 
central place the people would still 
have to carry the food home. Suppos- 
ing they received the money ata central 
point of the Union, they would still 
have to go to the shops and buy the 
food, and then they would have to carry 
the food to their own homes; so that it 
came to the same thing. All other things 
being equal, they would have to carry 
home the food purchased at the shops on 
the presentation of the Union ticket, and 
the same thing would happen if they 
had the money in their pockets. As he 
had already said, he had seen all this 
in actual operation; and although he 
was sorry to differ from his hon. Friends, 
he entirely differed with them in the 
conclusion they arrived at upon the 
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point. He would infinitely prefer to 
see the public relief given at convenient 
places in food rather than in money. 
As to the other point—the question of 
employment by the Boards of Guardians - 
—he presumed that he should have an- 
other opportunity of speaking upon that 
subject. 

Mr. O'CONNOR POWER thought 
his hon. and learned Friend, who was 
usually so logical, was very illogical in 
the present instance. When he (Mr. 
O’Connor Power) referred to the small 
farmers growing the food on their own 
farms, his hon. and learned Friend 
turned round and performed a trick of 
debate, saying—‘‘ Well, then, letthem eat 
it.”” It was their misfortune that they 
had not been able to grow it this year, 
and the retort of his hon. and learned 
Friend would certainly not win him dis- 
tinction at the Bar. He hoped his hon. 
and learned Friend, when he pleaded 
before a Court of Justice, would improve 
his logic. His hon. and learned Friend 
argued that if the money were given to 
the people in the centre of the Union 
they must also buy their food there—as 
if there were no shops anywhere but 
next door to the workhouse. In the 
Poor Law Union of Belmullet, there 
were small farmers who, under the cir- 
cumstances which had been referred to, 
would have to travel 20 miles in order 
to obtain food, while they had plenty of 
shops near their own houses, with shops 
also at the cross roads. What, then, 
became of the contention of his hon. 
and learned Friend, who had just pre- 
sented himself in his most venerable 
form? He trusted the Committee would 
not allow itself to be influenced by such 
arguments as his hon. and learned Friend 
had adduced. 

Mr. MACARTNEY said, the hon. 
Member for Mayo(Mr.O’ConnorPower) 
seemed to forget that they were legis- 
lating for this year. The hon. Gentle- 
man said the farmers had food in ordi- 
nary years; but this year they had 
none. Therefore, if anybody wanted 
to purchase from them, they had nothing 
to supply. The hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Louth had described what had 
happened formerly. The Guardians 
had established food depots in many of 
the districts, which supplied the food, 
and sent round carts which carried it to 
the people ; and, no doubt, the food so 
supplied would be of far better quality, 
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and larger in quantity, than it would be 
if purchased at the small shops. Then, 
again, there was another objection to 
supplying poor people with money— 
namely, that they might have to pur- 
chase in shops where they were already 
in debt to the shopkeepers, who might 
appropriate the sums tendered to them 
in payment of old debts, instead of sup- 
plying food for it. 


Question put, ‘‘That the word ‘ either’ 
stand part of the Clause.”’ 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 198; 
Noes 20: Majority 173.—(Div. List, 
No. 7.) 


Mr. O'DONNELL said, he had to 
move an Amendment, after the word 
“‘them,”’ in page 1, line 23, to insert the 
words ‘‘ or cases of labour;”’ or he would 
accept the suggestion of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Mayo (Mr. O’Connor Power), 
and, instead of those words, he would 
propose to insert these words, ‘‘ or the 
money for farming operations.” He 
hoped that, under these circumstances, 
the Government would be able to meet 
the wishes which had been expressed, 
not only by the Irish Party, but also by 
several English Members—namely, that 
they should allow the Guardians the 
liberty of engaging labour for actual 
farming operations and such like. Prac- 
tically, his Amendment was the same as 
that suggested by the hon. Member for 
‘County Cork (Mr. Shaw) ; and he hoped 
that the Guardians, at any rate, would be 
allowed their own option. The Committee 
had decided that the Guardians were not 
to have the option of giving money in 
general, and they had heard a great 
deal about the superior advantages of 
the direct distribution of fuel and food. 
Now, there was not a single Member 
who supported the liberty of option of 
the Guardians in the matter of the direct 
distribution of money who said a single 
word against the very great advantage 
of the direct distribution of food and 
fuel, and all the argumentation that was 
expended in praising up the system of 
the direct distribution of food and fuel 
- was quite thrown away as regarded the 
object they had in view. No matter 
how good the distribution of focd and 
fuel might be, it would be better if the 
Guardians had also the option of givin 
money relief in the cases that seem 
suitable to them. But that, asa general 
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Amendment. He hoped that nothing 
out of the practice of the years 1847 
or 1848 rae be brought against a pro- 
position so eminently reasonable, and 
eminently useful, and eminently profit- 
able, in the best sense, as this Amend- 
ment. Wherever they could, he thought 
they ought to give liberty to the local 
authorities who were on the spot, and, 
in 999 cases out of 1,000, would know 
better how to deal with isolated cases 
than even the aggregate wisdom of the 
two Front Benches of the political eco- 
nomists, and of the Gentlemen who had 
a particular objection to any of the 
money being expended on liquid refresh- 
ments. He believed he had mentioned 
the heads of the recent opposition which 
defeated them so overwhelmingly on the 
Land Question. He would ask the Com- 
mittee, before deciding to limit still fur- 
ther the liberty of the Boards of Guar- 


.dians, just to call to-mind a result of 


that limitation— for they, too, could 
quote the Famine of 1847. Let the Com- 
mittee remember the result of the limi- 
tation of the authority of the Boards of 
Guardians and of the local rural autho- 
rities in the time of that terrible famine. 
In their great wisdom, and instructed 
by a number of leading political eco- 
nomists of the day, the House of Com- 
mons declared that no out-door relief 
should be given to any who held more 
than a quarter of an acre of land. That 
was a limitation of the liberty of the local 
authorities. That was an imposition 
of the superior will of the Imperial 
Parliament upon those inferior persons, 
the members of the Boards of Guardians. 
And what was the result? That inter- 
ference of the Imperial Parliament with 
the powers of giving out-door relief by 
the local authorities was the measure 
that slew the people of Ireland by tens 
of thousands. It was that limitation of 
the power of giving out-door relief which 
compelled the cultivators to throw up 
their farms, and to give up the last chance 
of keeping up the struggle for life. It 
was that which compelled them to flock 
in myriads to the Poor Law Union 
centres of relief, and which, in a word, 
completed the ruin of the people of Ire- 
land at that time. He would onee more 
earnestly entreat the Committee, where 
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suggested by the hon. Memberfor County 
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anything like a reasonable doubt existed, 
to give the benefit of that doubt to the 
side of local authority, and local liberty 
of option, and local liberty of choosing 
the means of meeting the distress. He 
was sure his words would be supported 
by an immense amount of the most 
powerful testimony in that House. He 
was sure that all the Irish Members most 
entitled to speak on thesubject would vote 
with him; and the hon. Member for 
County Cork, in seeing the absolute neces- 
sity of giving Boards of Guardians power 
of employing labour for farming opera- 
tions, and in giving relief in the best 
manner, with the best general results, 
and with the fewest chances of demoral- 
ae, the individuals receiving that 
relief. 


Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 
28, after the word “ them” to insert 
the words, ‘‘or money for farming ope- 
rations.”’—( Mfr. O’ Donnell.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Tuzt CHANCELLOR or trxzE EXCHE- 
QUER said, he was not very clear what 
the hon. Gentleman’s proposal was. As 
he understood, the hon. Gentleman pro- 
posed that Guardians should be allowed 
to give wages or money to persons who 
were in destitute circumstances for farm- 
ing operations. He wanted to know 
what the hon. Gentleman meant by 
“farming operations.’ Where were 
these farming operations to be carried 
on? Were they to be carried on upon 
land belonging to the Guardians? He 
was not aware that the Guardians had 
any land which could be used for the 
perpore. Were they to be carried on 

y people upon their own farms? He 
understood the hon. Gentleman to say 
that ; but he was not quite sure. 

Mr. O’DONNELL said, he was very 
willing to make the Amendment wider, 
and to extend it to the wages of labour 
generally ; but he was endeavouring to 
produce a case which the Government 
could not strictly resist. With regard 
to farming operations, he did not know 
that he ought to be able to give a better 
definition than a country gentleman, who 
80. admirably fulfilled the duties of 
his position in Devonshire ; but he under- 
stood that farming operations would ex- 
tend to. any of the possible uses of the 
spade, the pick-axe, the plough, and 
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various agricultural implements em- 
ployed by human muscles in or upon the 
surface of the earth. 

Taz CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 


QUER said, that was not the point. 


Supposing that to be the meaning of the 
hon. Gentleman, what he wanted to know 
was where these farming operations 
were to be carried on. As far as his 
Py gp went, farming operations had 
to be carried on upon land of some sort, 
and he wanted to know what land the 
hon. Gentleman had in view; was it to 
be the land of the occupier himself—the 
person to be relieved—or was it to be 
upon some waste land? He did not un- 
derstand that point—it had not been 
made clear by the hon. Gentleman, 
for continued references were made to 
the experience of the great Famine of 
1847; and though he was thankful to 
think that the distress now pressing upon 
a part of Ireland was by no means to be 
compared in magnitude to the terrible 
distress in that year, yet, undoubtedly, 
what they did then must be to them a 
warning and a lesson with regard to 
what was now taking place. He would 
just quote from the authority which had 
been referred to so many times in that 
debate. Sir Charles Trevelyan, in his 
well-known history of that Famine, said 
it was loudly demanded that instead of 
men being employed on the roads the 
people should be paid for working on 
their own farms. Now he (the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer) did not know 
whether that was the demand on the 
present occasion. The historian went on 
to say that the demand was then steadily 
resisted by the Government. If it had 
been adopted, it would have meant that 
the entire cost of carrying on the agri- 
cultare of the country would have been 
transferred to the Government, without 
its being able either to test the appli- 
cations for assistance or to extract the 
proper amount of exertion, so that, ulti- 
mately, the Government would be made 
tosupport the people, instead of the people 
the Government. That indicated the sort 
of difficulty into which, ifthat matter went 
on, they might find themselves plunged ; 
and he did maintain that it was not suf- 
ficient for the hon. Gentleman to get up 
and make a vague proposal such as those 
words amounted to. The hon. Gentle- 
man must tell them distinctly what his 
plan was, and in what way he under- 
stood the Guardians of the poor were to 
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rovide this labour, and how it was to 
e employed. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY said, he 
apprehended all those extracts from Sir 
Charles Trevelyan’s work were really 
quite beside the question except as 
matters of abstract speculation. The 
whole clause was governed by the words 
which gave power to the Local Govern- 
ment Board to do certain things within 
two calendar months. It was during those 
twocalendarmonths thatthe people would 
be starving, and that it was, at the same 
time, necessary that they should labour 
on the ground, to prepare it for the crops 
of next season. ‘To him, all those ex- 
tracts from political economists seemed 
enough to make one sick, with the 
knowledge that he had that thousands 
of people in the West of Ireland were 
now kept from death by the distribution 
of yellow Indian meal, which, with a 
little water, and some seaweed, if they 
could get it, mixed with periwinkles, 
formed the food of thousands of Her 
Majesty’s subjects. What was wanted 
was that something better than Indian 
meal should be given to the people; 
and he took the only object of the 
Amendment to be that the Guardians 
should at their discretion, and subject 
to the superior authority of the Local 
Government Board, have the opportu- 
nity of adding a distribution of money 
which should provide for sick and aged 

ersons, and afford them something 

etter than the miserable food to which 
he had referred. What the House 
should do was not to put forward in a 
petty spirit the abstract rules of political 
economy—which, after all, were merely 
the outpourings of half-knowledge — 
but endeavour to enable those people to 
carry on their farming operations by 
giving them a little relief in money. 
That money would not be expended in 
luxuries. The only luxuries which the 
Irish people had learnt from this luxu- 
rious age was the use of a little tea and 
a little white bread, as they called it— 
a little flour. That was the one luxury 
which the Irish peasant in the West 
had learnt to enjoy. And what did 
this House do? For every 1s. spent 
on tea by the Irish peasant, the 
House took 8d. in taxes. To talk of 
wishing to prevent their resorting to 
stimulants, and then to keep such an 
amount of taxation upon tea, appeared to 
him to be the greatest hypocrisy. He 
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earnestly and strongly supported the 
Amendment. The whole of the clause 
was governed by the powers of the 
Local Government Board to permit the 
giving in particular Unions of out-door 
relief in money or in kind, or in both, 
for a period of two months. And now 
the House was told of what took place 
in the Famine of 1845 or 1847. at 
did take place? What took place was 
this—people were starving, and were 
unable to drag themselves across the 
mountains to the public works which, 
after months of inaction, the Government 
instituted. That was the cause of the fail- 
ure of the public works—that the people 
were allowed to fall into such a state 
of destitution and weakness, that when 
ublic works were instituted in central 
ocalities, according to the doctrines of 
political economists, the people were 
unable to drag themselves across the . 
mountains to those central works, and 
they died in numbers by the way-side. 
He could take any hon. Member who 
might visit the place where he lived to 
a lake situated in the midst of mountains 
where a brother and sister, traversing the 
mountains to get to the relief works, with- 
out which they could get no assistance 
for themselves or their aged parents, 
found that one of them—the sister—was 
unable to go any further, and her bro- 
ther had to leave her to drown herself in 
the lake. He could take hon. Members 
to places where people were buried in 
scores out of one coffin with a moveable 
slide to tumble the corpses out, and 
whose deaths were owing to the doc- 
trines of political economists. He pro- 
tested against such extracts being read 
now. What they wanted was to save 
the lives of the people, and to that senti- 
ment his hon. Friend appealed by his 
Amendment. 

Mr. O'SHAUGHNESSY wished to 
point out that the Amendment did not 
carry out the suggestion of the hon. 
Member for County Cork. What he 
wanted was not farming operations, 
either in the ordinary or technical sense 
of the word, but the improvement of 
farms by small drainages and other 
works of a more permanent character. 
There was another element of very great 
importance. Nothing was said in this 
Amendment as to the re-payment of 
those advances; but the hon. Member 
for County Cork suggested that they 
should be repaid by the farmers to the 
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that the hon. Member for County Cork’s 
Amendment was a much more useful 
one than this, and, in his opinion, it 
should be pressed, and not this. 

Sr PATRICK O’BRIEN, said, he 
was as anxious to have reproductive 
works as any hon. Member; but he quite 
differed from those who said they were 
to ignore what had occurred in previous 
ears. He lived in Ireland in those 
days, and he had a sorrowful recollec- 
tion of the proceedings that took place 
in reference to reproductive works at 
that period. He was one who, the other 
evening, endeavoured to impress upon 
the Government the necessity of repro- 
ductive works; but he also pressed upon 
them that there should be care taken 
that the extraordinary occurrences that 
happened in 1846 and 1847 should not 
again occur. The hon. Gentleman who 
brought forward this Amendment had 
an Amendment immediately preceding 
it. Upon that he voted with the hon. 
Member; but he was not prepared to 
vote with him upon this, inasmuch as he 
did not state in what way he proposed 
to carry out the arrangement. This was 
not a landlord’s question, it was a ques- 
tion of the occupier. The occupiers 
would have to pay the rate that was to 
be enforced by the Act; and it was all 
very fine to make speeches to the 
country and to the public out-of-doors; 
but when hon. Gentlemen got up there 
they had a right to specify what they 
asked at that time of excitement and 
distress. No one would say they ought 
not to give any amount of money and 
work, if it were necessary, by that means, 
to save the people from starvation ; but 
he should cease to be a Member of that 
House if it was necessary to enunciate 
opinions of this character—to make 
general statements in the House and 
say—‘‘Oh! spend your money; throw 
it away broadcast upon the country; ” 
and not to ask, economically, how money 
was to be expended, and how the people 
were to be employed. He would say 
one word as to the question of employ- 
ment upon farming operations. The hon. 
and learned Member for Limerick (Mr. 
O’Shaughnessy) had lived in the coun- 
try and knew something of the farming 
operations of the district. He was not 
going to say that the hon. Member for 
Dungarvan (Mr. O’Donnell) was totally 
unaware of what agricultural operations 
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were ; but he had a strong opinion in that 
direction, and he was there to express it. 
[Laughter.] He regretted that his ob- 
servations in that regard had been met _ 
with laughter, for nothing was more 
from his mind than to excite risibility 
upon a question of the deepest interest 
to the Irish peasantry. Let them not 
be led, by making statements, and by 
asking for things that could not be 
obtained, to prevent substantial good 
being done to the starving people in 
the Western portions of Ireland. Sup- 
osing, as the hon. and learned Mem- 

er for Limerick had stated, that the 
money was to be expended on drain- 
age and matters of permanent improve- 
ment, the very nature of the work would 
command attention. The work would 
require supervision on the part of the 
Board of Works, or otherwise, to see 
that the money was not frittered away, 
as it was in 1847, and robbed from the 
people. No doubt he would be told it 
was very fine for him to get up to speak 
on this subject, and that he was a land- 
lord, and that it was his interest. His 
reply was, that he was sprung from the 
tenant class, and was originally con- 
nected with that class in the House, and 
had as much their interest at heart as 
those who made broader professions. 
They had a right to see that the people 
received relief, and that the people to be 
taxed for it would not be unfairly taxed. 
They had a right to ask hon. Members 
who brought forward a Motion of this 
character in words—mere words—for 
some statement of the manner in which 
it was to be administered. When the 
hon. Member presented a Motion in 
that fashion he would support it. 

Mr. O'DONNELL said, the hon. 
Baronet the Member for King’s County 
(Sir Patrick O’Brien) had succeeded in 
discovering an almost infallible method 
of gaining cheers in that House. He 
had only to insinuate that the hon. 
Member for Dungarvan, or the small 
body of Irish Members whom he re- 
presented, were ignorant of the facts 
relating to the subject under discussion. 
Notwithstanding the correction of the 
hon. Baronet, his memory bore him out 
in saying that the hon. Baronet had not 
confined his opposition to the hon. Mem- 
ber for Dungarvan, but that, on many 
occasions, it had been directed against his 
Colleaguesalso. Hehad only toaccusethe 
hon. Member for Dungarvan of ignorance 
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or insincerity, and of speaking for some 
unworthy purpose, and he was certain 
to gain the warm applause of that body 
of Members of the House whose political 
animosity he (Mr. O’Donnell) was by no 
means sorry that he had most thoroughly 
deserved. He did not envy the hon. Ba- 
ronet his oratorical success, but trusted it 
would go far towards smoothing his path 
at the next Election. The hon. and 
learned Member for Limerick had stated 
that this Amendment did not touch the 
question of advances made to farmers on 
certain securities for re-payment ; and he 
(Mr. O’Donnell) ventured to think that 
an Amendment of that kind would come 
in better at a later stage of the Bill. 
They would have to consider the ad- 
vances to be made to tenants and occu- 
piers. His suggestion was an alterna- 
tive to the clause that contemplated 
direct gifts of food and fuel. It was not 
a question of advancing money on the 
security of profitable investments, to be 
returned to the Treasury. He maintained 
that there were hundreds of starving 
men in Ireland to whom the Government 
were willing to give food and fuel, and 
that they would certainly be doing no 
injury either to the Treasury or to the 
people, if money were given directly to 
these men for their labour—and the 
labour, he suggested, was to be expended 
on farming operations. The hon. and 
learned Member for Limerick had sug- 
gested that drainage and so forth were 
not farming operations; but he (Mr. 
O’Donnell) ventured to think otherwise ; 
and, furthermore, that the Boards of 
Guardians would be justified in giving 
a large interpretation to the clause. 
If the Boards of Guardians thought 
they might usefully employ 100 or 200 
working men, either upon their own 
farms or upon the farms of other people, 
it would be, under any circumstances, 
necessary to support them, so that the 
labour of these people would be so much 
clear gain. Therefore, he maintained 
that the Boards of Guardians ought to 
be allowed to give money directly as 
labourers’ wages, instead of giving re- 
lief in food and fuel. His proposition 
was an alternative to out-door relief, and 
it had no relation to the subsequent 
clauses on the subject of borrowing for 
profitable investments. That was one 
thing ; the giving of out-door relief was 
another. The Government refused out- 
door relief in money as a general rule, and 
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operations. If the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer was willing to take the words 
“‘ wages of labour” generally, he should 
have no objection to their. being substi- 
tuted. But if the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer was willing to give money as 
wages of labour generally, then, d for- 
tiort, he should be willing to give money 
for farming operations, because wages 
for money surely included wages for 
farming operations. He thought that 
his Amendment was much more strict 
and intact than the Amendment of the 
hon. Member for the County of Cork. 
That proposal was properly divisible into 
two heads, as it contemplated both out- 
door relief being given, and also power 
being vested in the occupying tenants to 
employ labour, after giving proper se- 
curity for the ends for which the labour 
was to beemployed. He considered that 
the latter portion of the proposal of the 
hon. Memberfor Cork belonged to a stage 
of the Bill which had not yet been reached, 
and that, as the Committee were then 
considering the clause relating to out- 
door relief, they ought to confine them- 
selves solely to that question; but, as he 
had said before, if the Government were 
ready to allow the Guardians to pay 
directly in money for labour in general, 
he would be ready to withdraw any op- 
position to that Amendment. On the 
other hand, the very least he should re- 
quire would be that wages of labour, 
when that labour was expended on farm- 
ing operations, should be paid as an 
alternative to food or fuel, as a means of 
out-door relief. Nothing but that was 
suggested ; and hon. Members who were 
in favour of a larger measure should 
certainly be in favour of the lesser one. 
Several Members on the Opposition 
Bench were, he believed, in favour of 
wages of labour; and he could not see 
why they should not be in favour of out- 
door relief being given for labour ex- 
pended in farming operations. He, there- 
fore, hoped that those hon. Members would 
support an Amendment allowing occu- 
pying tenants, as well as landlords and 
sanitary authorities, to borrow money 
for the employment of labour. It was 
not he who was confusing this question 
—it was the Government and those hon. 
Members who criticized his Amendment. 
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he (Mr. O’Donnell) only asked them to 
allow out-door relief to be given in money 
in aspecial class of cases, where it would 
set on foot farming and other agricultural 
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They were not considering the question 
of borrowing money for out-door relief. 
As one of the alternative forms of out- 
door relief, he suggested that liberty 
should be given to the Guardians to give 
money for the direct employment of 
labour, whenever that labour should be 
directed to such eminently useful classes 
of work as farming and other agricul- 
tural operationsin Ireland. In the midst 
of such distress as at present existed, he 
ventured to impress this upon the Com- 
mittee—always reserving his right to 
withdraw his Amendment in favour of 
a more general proposal, whenever it 
should be brought forward by Her 
Majesty’s Government. 

Mr. O’CONNOR POWER did not 
think that the discussion which had 
taken place had been thrown away, not- 
withstanding the severe censure which 
had been passed upon the Amendment 
by the hon. Member for Dungarvan 
(Mr. O'Donnell). He ventured to think 
that it was a very proper Amendment. 
There were two kinds of farming 
operations in which tenants could be 
employed—either on their own farms, or 
upon the farms of the Unions. He (Mr. 
O’Connor Power) was prepared to be- 
lieve that the terms of the Amendment 
did not quite convey what was the exact 
meaning of his hon. Friends ; but he 
reminded the Committee that one or two 
words would make the matter perfectly 
plain. He appealed to the hon. Member 
for Cork (Mr. Shaw) to state his views 
to the Committee ; and he had no doubt 
that the House would receive from him 
some suggestion which would carry out, 
on the one hand, the views of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, and, on the other, 
the opinions of the humble individuals 
who sat on that side of the House. 

Mr. SHAW regretted his absence 
from the House during a part of the 
discussion upon this Amendment. There 
was nothing he thought out of place in 
the Amendment which had been moved 
by the hon. Member for Dungarvan as 
to the employment of labour by the 
Board of Guardians on farming opera- 
tions. He regretted that the hon. and 
gallant Member for Sligo (Colonel King- 
Harman) was not in his place; but he 
thought he could remember that in one 
of his speeches the hon. and gallant 
Member referred to had suggested the 
very same thing—namely, that the poor 
people might be employed on their own 
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farms as the very best way of meeting 
existing distress. He admitted at once 
that, as a general rule, this would be 
an exceedingly dangerous operation; and 
he was sure that it was one which would 
be watched very carefully by the Guar- 
dians, because upon them would fall any 
loss which might accrue. His anxiety 
was that the Government should give 
Irish Members some idea that they had 
not a fixed determination against them, 
and that they should allow time for 
framing the Amendment precisely, as it 
involved a question of importance. 
They did not wish to violate the law, 
but to give power to the Guardians to 
employ labour. The people in distressed 
districts were bound to do something to 
relieve the distress; would it not be 
better to take 50 acres of land and 
employ labour in draining it? If the 
landlords would not act, let the Guar- 
dians act with the tenants in draining 
their land. The money given in relief 
in this way would be recovered ; but in 
the other case it would be thrown away. 
Although he was not a lawyer, he felt 
himself competent to frame an Amend- 
ment that would meet this requirement, 
and he was quite sure that the Govern- 
ment could do so if they were willing. 
Coronet KING-HARMAN admitted 
that he had expressed an opinion that, 
where practicable, it would be extremely 
desirable to employ men in a state of des- 
titution in the improvement of their own 
holdings, rather than to place them as 
labourers on public works. But he had 
gone closely into the question, and was 
very much afraid that in country dis- 
tricts it could not be found possible or 
practicable. He had tried it himself on 
a small scale in his own immediate dis- 
trict, where he considered it best to find 
out the holdings of widows and infirm 
persons who were unable. to. till their 
own holdings, and to employ the small 
farmers round about those localities in 
cultivating the holdings of those who, by 
the visitation of Providence, were not 
able to work themselves. He had found, 
from practical experience, that although, 
in a few instances, he could get this done 
by the neighbours, the difficulty was 
so great, and so much supervision was 
required, that he had been reluctantly 
compelled to abandon the idea of working 
in this way upon any large scale through 
the Boards of Guardians. He regretted 
that he did not see how supervision 
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was to be carried out, and he was afraid 
that the money would in many instances 
be thrown away, that the work would 
be scattered, and that the whole scheme 
would prove disastrous. Going farther 
into the matter, he saw that under the 

resent clause the Unions were able to 

orrow money for sanitary purposes, 
and there were very few Unions scat- 
tered through the country in which there 
were not sanitary works requiring to be 
effected of the most necessary character. 
He referred to sewage and other works, 
which would employ a large number of 
persons, if the Boards of Guardians 
availed themselves of the powers which 
they possessed. He thought there would 
be an ample supply of work for the peo- 
ple; and, speaking with great diffidence, 
he could not see how the desired result 
could be arrived at in the manner which 
had been suggested. 

Mr. CHILDERS said, that it was not 
a question of the quantity of relief to 
be given, but whether the Government 
could not supplement the larger loans 
which it was proposed to make to land- 
lords by nde 2 amounts to be expended 
under the direct charge of the Boards of 
Guardians, and which would, in the end, 
be an advance more directly to small 
tenants. That proposal was strictly on 
the lines of what had been done during 
the Lancashire Famine. He urged upon 
the hon. Member for Dungarvan that 
he should withdraw his present Amend- 
ment, on the understanding that the Go- 
vernment should promise to look into 
the arrangements which were made in 
the case of the Lancashire distress, and 
consider the proposal of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Cork, and that farther time 
should be given for discussion. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, that the 
Government had carefully considered 
what machinery could be set in motion 
in the event of facilities being given for 
undertaking public works. Amongst 
other suggestions, it had been proposed 
that Boards of Guardians should be en- 
abled to undertake the carrying out of 
certain public works. An alternative 
suggestion had been put forward to the 
effect that the baronial sessions should 
be empowered to carry out works of that 
description. The relative claim of those 
two bodies had been carefully considered. 
It was thought that as roads and works 
connected with roads would be the first 
objects which would be likely to engage 
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the attention of any public body in- 
trusted with the carrying out of public 
works that the road authorities of the 
district were the proper persons to choose. 
He was bound to say that the proposal 
to make loans to the farmers did not 
commend itself to practical persons. It 
had been agg sre that loans should be 
made to the tenants for the purpose of 
cultivating their own farms, provided 
the consent of their landlords was ob- 
tained. He wished to point out that 
machinery already existed under the 
Land Improvement Acts, as extended 
by the present Bill, by which the land- 
lord and the tenant were able to com- 
bine together for the execution of any 
work undertaken for the improvement 
of the land. If hon. Gentlemen would 
look at the Land Improvement Acts as 
amended by the present Bill, they would 
see that machinery existed under the 
present law by which, in the event of a 
combination between the landlord and the 
tenant, a loan might be obtained for the 
purpose of carrying out any improve- 
ment on the land. He failed to see that 
any good would be gained by re-consider- 
ing the provision before the Committee, 
as, in the opinion of the Government, the 
proposal submitted in the Bill was well 
suited to meet the end in view. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY observed, 
that the condition of the extreme West 
of Ireland was very different from that 
of any other part. It wasno use talking 
of sanitary works for the employment of 
the people where towns and villages did 
not exist, and where such works could 
not be carried on. That portionof Ireland 
where the most distress existed consisted 
of mountainous districts, and of islands 
in the Atlantic Ocean, where no sanitary 
works were possible. If, as now pro- 
posed, Boards of Guardians were re- 
stricted to granting relief in kind, the 
people would receive their doles of meal 
and other things, and have to carry them 
miles away upon their backs to their 
own homes; but if power were given to 
the Boards of Guardians, under the su- 
perintendence of the Poor Law Board, 
to grant small sums of money to enable 
people to work upon their farms, the re- 
sults could not fail to be of a very advan- 
tageous character. The works which 
were contemplated by the Bill were of a 
permanent character; but the grant of 
small sums of money would enable the 
peasants to put their farms in a position 
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to receive the seed potatoes which it 
was proposed to distribute, and thus 
give some promise of a good harvest 
next year. His experience of Boards 
of Guardians was that it would not 
be necessary to restrain their acts of 
liberality ; but that, on the contrary, 
they would require stimulating—for it 
must be remembered that every penny 
which the Board of Guardians dis- 
tributed was to be re-paid by the per- 
sons who granted it. It seemed to him 
that the restraint imposed on Boards of 
Guardians assumed that they would 
lavishly distribute their own money. 
He had given some employment on the 
farms of tenants himself, and there was 
no difficulty about it. He believed that 
the idea entertained by the House of 
Commons, and by many others as to the 
Irish people, was that they were a lazy, 
worthless set, who preferred to be idle 
ratherthan towork. His experience with 
the Irish peasant led him, on the con- 
trary, to think that he was one of the 
most hardworking persons on the face 
of the earth—but his labour was often ill 
directed because he had never been 
taught how to apply it. The Irish 
peasants required spades and other im- 
plementsof husbandry for the cultivation 
of their farms; but they had not ashilling 
in their pockets wherewith to get them. 
It was proposed to give them clothes and 
meal, but no money ; and without money 
they could not buy tools—for they had 
no credit. Unless power were given to 
the Guardians to grant small sums of 
money to distressed people he believed 
that a great deal of land which ought to 
be, and which could be cultivated, would 
be left untilled. Those advances could 
be made under the control of the Local 
Government Board. The Boards of 
Guardians could be allowed to make 
such advances for a period not exceed- 
ing two months; and if at the expiration 
of that time the Local Government Board 
found by means ofthe Reports of its In- 
spectors that the power had been abused, 
then it would come to an end and not be 
renewed. He sincerely trusted that the 
Government would introduce some words 
into the Bill enabling this to be done. 
In his opinion, it was useless to talk 
about drainage and other public works. 
Many such works would be useless when 
done ; but much good would be effected 
by enabling the tenants to work upon 
their own farms. 
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Mr. CHILDERS desired to draw the 
attention of the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land to the fact that, under the Land 
Improvement Acts, no advance could be 
made of any sum under £100. 

Mr. SHAW remarked, that the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland had said that no practical person 
could think of adopting the suggestion 
which had been made. That was the 
most extraordinary statement that had 
ever been made in that House—al- 
though they had heard some very ex- 
traordinary ones. One of the greatest 
misfortunes suffered by the Irish in the 
present crisis was the Chief Secretary’s 
want of knowledge of Ireland. Hecon- 
ducted the business of his Office, in a 
general way, with great ability; but he 
(Mr. Shaw) feared very much that the 
sympathies of the right hon. Gentleman 
were not such as to lead him to easily 
understand the extent of the misfortunes 
from which Ireland was now suffering— 
that was one of the greatest difficulties 
which they had to struggle against. He 
(Mr. Shaw) stated that as his opinion 
in a speech made some months ago in 
Dublin; and since that time some of 
the most practical men with whom he 
had come in contact fully concurred with 
him. The loans which might be made 
under the Land Improvement Acts were 
only granted on the initiative of the 
landlord ; but he might be absent, or he 
might be frightened, or, it might be, in 
bad humour with his tenants, and so the 
tenants could not obtain a loan. In the 
case of sums under £100, he would give 
the power of making the advances to the 
Boards of Guardians; and with respect to 
advances over £100 he would leave the 
initiative with the tenant. In that 
manner, he was quite sure an amount 
of employment could be given which 
would not only relieve the distress now 
existing, but would permanently benefit 
the country. If the Government would 
not give the House an opportunity of 
fully considering these questions, of 
course they were in their hands; but 
they certainly would be acting in a 
manner which would not satisfy the 
people of Ireland. 

Tue CHANCELLOR ortuz EXCHE- 
QUER protested against the language’ 
used by the hon. Member for Cork (Mr. 
Shaw) towards his right hon. Friend the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland. He was 
well aware that Englishmen were always 
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liable to be told by Irish Members that 
they did not understand Ireland; but 
when his right hon. Friend was charged 
with being wanting in sympathy for the 
eople of Ireland, and in conducting the 
a of that country without feeling 
with those for whom he was acting, he 
felt bound, on the part of his right hon. 
Friend, and on that of the Government, 
to repel theimputation. His right hon. 
Friend had fulfilled the duties of his 
- Office with unwearied zeal, and had done 
his best, with the limited knowledge 
that an Englishman possessed of the 
requirements of Ireland, to deal with 
the questions that came before him. 
He felt sure that his hon. Friend the 
Member for Oork (Mr. Shaw) would 
withdraw the charge which he had made. 
With regard to the subject under dis- 
cussion, the Government had felt a very 
great sense of responsibility. The Go- 
vernment had felt that by sanction- 
ing the distribution of money in every 
possible way they would be exposing 
themselves to the risk of doing serious 
injury for the sake of gaining a little 
temporary popularity. The suggestions 
of his hon. Friend the Member for 
Cork were, of course, entitled to all 
respect; but he did not see how 
the Government could take advantage 
of them without exposing themselves 
to the charge of opening the door to 
jobbery, and burdening Boards of Guar- 
dians with tests and duties which they 
would be unable properly to perform. 
Whatever scheme might be proposed, it 
would be wrong, he thought, to attempt 
to introduce it into the clause before the 
Committee. The proposal made had 
reference to the best manner of advanc- 
ing money for carrying on works; and 
when they came to that part of the 
Bill which dealt with advances, then 
such a proposal as that favoured by the 
hon. Member for Cork might be fairly 
considered. 
Mr. G. E. BROWNE remarked, with 
regard to the loans under the Land Im- 
rovement Acts, that it must be recol- 
ected that the loans must be effected 
for a period of 42 years, and for not 
less than £100. He thought that if the 
Boards of Guardians had power to ad- 
vance money it would be repaid. He 
trusted the Government would give the 
proposal their favourable consideration. 
Mr. SHAW disclaimed any intention 
of imputing to the right hon. Gentleman 
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the Chief Secretary for Ireland any de- 
liberate want of sympathy with the 
feelings of Irishmen. In the conduct 
of the business of his Department, the 
right hon. Gentleman fulfilled his duties 
to the best of his limited knowledge. 
What he complained of was that the 
right hon. Gentleman’s sympathies were 
not with the people of Ireland generally 
—that, in fact, he was a Tory of the 
Tories. The right hon. Gentleman had 
all the exterior of a modern man of 
fashion; but in his feelings he was a 
Tory of 70 years ago. He could not 
enter into the wants and feelings of 
Ireland, as, in his opinion, a Gentleman 
occupying his position ought todo. He 
really did not think that it was possible 
for him to understand the feelings and 
wants of Ireland. 

CotoneL KING-HARMAN said, that 
without going into the evil tendencies 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary, he wished to draw attention 
to the points that had been raised by 
that discussion. The most important 
seemed to him to be that of advancing 
sums of money to small farmers for the 
purpose of working their own holdings. 
He was sorry to say that to that plan 
he saw a very grave objection. Any man 
who lived in the West of Ireland would 
know that one of the chief causes of the 
very great distress which now existed 
in those districts was from the small far- 
mers being steeped in debt. He believed 
that the like state of things existed in 
the South. He did not see how the 
Government or Boards of Guardians 
could with safety make advances to men 
who were so steeped in debt that they 
could not procure eredit for a bag of 
meal. It was a most deplorable thing; 
but it was, nevertheless, the absolute 
fact; and, no matter how much they 
might be helped during the present 
crisis, he felt very strongly that the 
Government would be obliged to pass 
some measure of local bankruptcy, to 
clear the people from the load of debt 
that now oppressed them, and enable 
them to hold up their heads again. 
Men owing sums of £20 or £30 were 
unable to effect a composition with their 
creditors; and some large measure of the 
kind he had indicated would, he felt 
sure, be necessary. He did not see how 
it would be possible, with safety, to add 
to the liabilities of those men by lending 
them money. 
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Mr. O’DONNELL said, that the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman who had just 
spoken had well said that there were 
two points—one, that of advancing 
money to small farmers, and the other 
a question of affording out-door relief. 
The latter was the only point then be- 
fore the Committee. He wanted to know 
what was to be done to save the small 
cultivators from starvation? They had 
no tools, no money, and were quite un- 
able to procure the necessary implements 
of husbandry. What was the use of 
. doling’ out to them sacks of meal and 
loads of bread? It was out-door relief 
in the shape of money that was required. 
The Boards of Guardians should have 
the power to give grants of money where 
that loan would meet the cireumstances 
of the case. In a great many cases 
money would not be required ; but there 
were many parts of Ireland where relief 
in that form only would be of use. 
Throughout the County Galway, for 
instanee, there were many hundred 
cases of small starving cultivators who 
required loans of money and not sacks 
of meal. It was necessary that the 
Board of Guardians should be at liberty 
to advance sums of money to small 
farmers, and they should not beprevented 
from doing so by any rule passed by that 
House at half-past 12. The Board of 
Guardians throughout Ireland knew a 
great deal more concerning the nature 
of the relief required than that House, 
or ten Houses like it. It had been very 
properly stated by the hon. Baronet 
the Member for King’s County (Sir 
Patrick O’Brien) — who, although he 
thought he was opposing, yet in 
reality was supporting him —that the 
money of the ratepayers it was that 
the Board of Guardians would have to 
distribute. They would keep a tight 
fist enough overthe money in their hands 
—a very much tighter fist than the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer had kept over the National 
Revenue for a number of years. The 
Guardians could not easily give out-door 
relief in money; but there were many 
cases in the South and West of Ireland 
where out-door relief in money would 
alone beof use. The Boards of Guardians 
included the magistrates and justices of 
the peace, and he could see no reason 
for not giving them some liberty in the 
matter. If they gave too much in one 
case they would make up forit by giving 
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too little in another. They ought to have 
power to give out-door relief in money 
to the small cultivators, when doles of 
meat and bread alone would not tide 
over the exigencies of the present 
crisis. 

Mr. FINIGAN moved to report Pro- 
gress. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Chairman do report Pro- 
gress, and ask leave to sit again.”— 
(Mr. Finigan.) 


Tue CHANCELLOR or rxz EXOHE- 
QUER said, that this measure was one 
of very great importance to the people 
of Ireland, and had been brought for- 
ward as the most pressing Business of 
the Session. The House had considered 
it, in one form or another, for a very 
considerable time, and he had hoped 
that they would that evening finish the 
Committee on the Bill. It was obvious, 
however, that it was now too late to do 
so; but he thought that it would be an 
entire waste of time if the discussion 
which had now been going on for so 
long a time should be broken off, and 
Progress be reported. 

Mr. SHAW inquired whether the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer intended to proceed with 
the Bill that night? He certainly 
thought that a little more time was ne- 
cessary for the consideration of the 
rae om ge which had been made. So far 
as his own Amendment was concerned, 
he was willing either to move that words 
carrying it out should be inserted in 
some other part of the Bill, or to intro- 
duce a new clause. 

Mayor NOLAN hoped that one Bill 
would not be run against another. He 
thought that the discussion of the clause 
might be proceeded with. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY observed, 
that it was not until they came to close 
quarters with a Bill of that kind that 
the House began to understand the 
points really in dispute. He did not 
consider the discussion that had taken 
place over that very important clause 
had been in any way a waste of time. 
He had, however, expected that the 
Chairman would have stopped a con- 
siderable part of the discussion, as. not 
germane to the Business before the Com- 
mittee. The marginal notes to the Bill 


stated that it was with regard to the ex- 
tension of power in Boards of Guardians 
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to grant out-door relief in food and fuel 
—so that the point which had been 
raised by the hon. Member for Cork re- 
ferred to something totally different. The 
Committee had recently decided not to 
allow Boards of Guardians to grant sums 
of money to poor persons for general 
purposes. That appeared to him to be 
an unfortunate proceeding ; but it could 
not be helped. The hon. Member for 
Dungarvan had now proposed to intro- 
duce words into the clause giving power 
to Boards of Guardians to grant relief 
in money to the small tenants, in order 
to enable them to cultivate their farms. 
He would wish to ask the House of 
Commons how the holdings of the small 
farmers could be cultivated unless such 
relief were granted them? The Govern- 
ment had obtained great credit for doing 
away with the disability that existed in 
England, and allowing Boards of Guar- 
dians to grant out-door relief. In Eng- 
land Guardians were empowered, dur- 
ing the Cotton Famine, to grant out- 
door relief in the shape of money to 

ersons like those referred to in the de- 

ate. It was in their own discretion 
whether they gave money or not. He 
would ask hon. Members representing 
English constituencies, whether Boards 
of Guardians in Ireland were not as fit 
to be intrusted with the same privilege 
as was accorded to Guardians in their 
own country? On what ground could 
the Government justify its refusal to 
grant to Boards of Guardians in Ireland 
the same power of affording out-door 
relief that was enjoyed by analogous 
bodies in England? It was no use to 
distribute bags of meal and bread—the 
small farmers required money besides ; 
and surely Boards of Guardians in Ire- 
land ought to be treated, in the expen- 
diture of their own money as trustees, 
on exactly the same terms as English 
Boards of Guardians. He entirely de- 
nounced the perpetual system of putting 
limitations upon the Irish public autho- 
rities—a system which was born of mis- 
trust, either of their integrity or of 
their discretion. That was not the way 
to conciliate the Irish people; and if 
they were discontented he was not sur- 
prised, for everything showed them that 
they were mistrusted. He appealed to 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer to re-consider his de- 
cision, and to accept the Amendment 
of his hon. Friend. The former decision 
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of the Committee had been only on the 
general principle; but now there was 
an opportunity of granting the Guar- 
dians power to make advances of money 
for purposes of cultivation to the small 
tenants of Ireland. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tuz EXOHE. 
QUER said, that the observations of the 
hon. Member for Galway (Mr. Mitchell 
Henry) appeared to be entirely wide of 
the question before the Committee. They 
were considering the i ae of report- 
ing Progress, and it was hardly correct to 
enter into discussion upon the merits of. 
any particular Amendment. The hon. 
Member for Cork (Mr. Shaw) had asked 
for information with regard to the other 
Business to be brought before the 
House. The next Order of the Day 
was the Order for the Seeds Bill, of 
which there were the postponed clauses 
for consideration, and which would not 
give rise, he thought, to much discus- 
sion. He impressed upon the Commit- 
tee that time should not be neutralized 
or wasted on the Motion to report 
Progress. 

Mr. O’DONNELL thought that the 
hon. Member for Galway had not been 
very wide of the mark when he referred 
to the general nature of the discussion 
which preceded the Motion for report- 
ing Progress ; because the reason why 
that Motion had been brought before 
the Committee was that the Government 
had not attempted to perceive, and had 
not perceived, the point advocated by 
hon. Members on his side of the House. 
In what position was the Committee 
placed? ‘Was it not that the Head of 
the Government in that House had 
persisted in ignoring what the Irish 
Members were aiming at? The right 
hon. Gentleman had behind him 200 
English and Scotch Members for the 
purpose of making laws for the Irish 
people, whose lives were then at stake. 
The Government treated this question 
as one to be dealt with out of the Irish 
funds, when it ought to have been dealt 
with out of the Imperial funds. The 
position of the Government in this mat- 
ter was that they did not care to under- 
stand what were the arguments put 
forward by Irish Members, and parti- 
cularly by the hon. Member for Galway 
(Mr. Mitchell Henry), who himself re- 
presented one of the mosi distressed 
districts, and who knew thoroughly, by 
personalexperience, the class of remedies 
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most suitable to apply to this distress. 
After the hon. Member had taken up 
some time in explaining to the Commit- 
tee the pitiable condition of affairs, he 
phn! g an answer from the Govern- 
ment, which clearly proved that the Go- 
vernment had not either listened to him, 
or, for some occult purposes, was not 
disposed to appear to listen tohim. That 
was not the manner in which to meet 
the Business of Irish Members, and it 
was merely playing with them and treat- 
ing them as fractious children. The 
Government seemed to say—‘‘ We do not 
know what you have been talking about 
for the last half-hour—we have got our 
majority, and we intend to deal with this 
matter by means of our majority; we 
do not know what you want, and we 
do not care what you want; we shall 
do what we like, and we do not care for 
what you like.”” The Committee wanted 
to know what should be the position of 
the Business to be transacted under the 
Leadership of the right hon. Gentleman 
during the rest of the evening. If he 
meant that the Government, when they 
brought in any Bill, were determined 
to receive no Amendments from Irish 
Members, let him embody it under the 
Standing Orders. It was a farce to goon 
transacting Irish Business in this man- 
ner, with his large majority. He had 
said that seven more years of Tory rule 
would do good in Ireland ; but a few 
more nights like the present would go 
far to drive home the fears which were 
already thoroughly prevalent in the 
minds of the Irish people. 

Mr. BIGGAR supported the Motion 
to report Progress. He had had some 
experience in the House with regard to 
the progress of Business after 1 
o’clock, and he never had been able 
to discover that any progress was 
made; for either the Bill which, under 
those circumstances, was supposed to be 
passed by the House was so absurdly 
incorrect that, when it passed into law, 
there was no possibility of understand- 
ing it; or, otherwise, a wrangle was 
sure to take place, which lasted for an 
hour or two, when Progress would be 
reported. It seemed to him that there 
was no possibility of coming to a sound 
decision that evening with regard to the 
particular Amendment before the Com- 
mittee, and certainly not with regard to 
any other Amendment which hon. Mem- 
bers might feel it their duty to bring 
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forward. He had himself an Amend- 
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meut to propose to the last par h. 
of the 2 which he would like to 
have the opportunity of moving at a 
time when he could offer some argu- 
ments in favour of the course which he 
proposed. He would certainly not like 
to move that Amendment at 2 o’clock in 
the morning. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON 
hoped thatthe Committee would not agree 
to the Motion to report Progress until 
they had disposed of the Amendment 
of the hon. Member for Dungarvan (Mr. 
O’Donnell). Hon. Members who asked 
the Committee to report Progress did 
so because it was said that the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer either could not, 
or would not, understand the meaning 
of that Amendment. Whatever might 
be the opinion as to that, he considered 
that the Committee were in as good a 
position to understand and decide upon 
the Amendment as it was ever likely to 
be, the hon. Member having already ex- 
plained it at least three times. He wished 
to point out that the Committee would be 
in no better position to decide upon that 
Amendment even if it were deferred 
until Thursday next, when a very large 
number of hon. Members would be 
present who had not heard the protracted 
discussion which had already taken 
place ; at all events, he thought that the 
Committee which had listened to the 
long discussion which had taken place 
should decide upon the Amendment 
which was before it. 

Mr. MACARTNEY said, that it had 
been remarked in the course of the 
discussion that whatever was to be 
done should be done quickly, and that 
while hon. Members were speaking the 
people of Ireland were starving, and 
that if speedy measures of relief were 
not taken the result would be alarming. 
It seemed to him that the speéch which 
contained these remarks had been en- 
tirely forgotten by Gentlemen on the 
other side of the House, and it 
would seem that as much time was 
likely to be consumed upon this Bill as 
was expended upon the Mutiny Act of 
last year. He should have thought 
that those hon. Members who believed 
in Irish distress would have passed the 
Bill as soon as they possibly could. The 
House was not quite so obtuse as not to 
understand the meaning of the Amend- 
ment of the hon, Member for Dungar- 
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van; and he (Mr. Macartney) appealed 
to hon. Malebeds to seri with the 
Bill without delay, or otherwise its 
discussion would occupy three or four 
weeks. 

Mr. SULLIVAN pointed out that the 
hon. Member who had just sat down 
had evidently not read the Bill that was 
before the Committee, for he was clearly 
not aware that the things to be done had 
already been ordered. The hon. Mem- 
ber had told the Committee that what- 
ever was to be done should be done 
quickly ; but he (Mr. Sullivan) reminded 
him that this Bill was dealing with 
that which had already been done. 
He, as well as other hon. Members, 
were ready to remain in the House until 
10 o’clock to-morrow morning for the 
purpose of getting through the Bill, 
and he did not think the Rules which 
had already guided them in the House 
ought to be applied at a time when the 
people of Ireland were starving. He 
deplored exceedingly that the excellent 
suggestion which had emanated from the 
front Opposition Bench had not been 
accepted by the Government—namely, 
that they should give to the Committee 
some indication that the principle which 
was really behind the Amendment of 
the hon. Member for Dungarvan, and 
which was followed in the case of the 
Lancashire distress, would be applied 
in the present instance. If that intima- 
tion were given, he was ready to remain 
in the House as long as might be desired 
for the purpose of passing the Bill. 
With regard to the adjournment, he 
believed it would be a mistake and a 
waste of the time that had been spent. He 
therefore appealed to his hon. Friend 
not to proceed with his Motion for 
the adjournment in the middle of that 
discussion. 

Mr. O'SHAUGHNESSY thought the 
Committee should proceed. The views 
of the hon. Member for Cork were not 
placed upon the Paper in the way of an 
Amendment, and until that was so he 
thought that a discussion thereon could 
not fairly and fully be taken. There 
were some Amendments on the Paper 
which, if the Committee proceeded, 
might be disposed of in a very short 
time. After that the Committee might 
turn to the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for Cork—he trusted with a far 
greater chance of success than they had 
at the present moment. 


Mr. Macartney 


{COMMONS} 
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Mr. BIGGAR was sorry he could not 
agree with the suggestion of the hon. 
and learned Member for Limerick (Mr. 
O’Shaughnessy). He had just heard in 
private conversation an hon. Member say 
that, looking at the Amendment which ap- 
peared at the bottom of the page, it was 
better to give up the whole Bill rather 
than that the Amendment should not 
be carried. He thought that the best 
thing was for the Motion to report Pro- 
gress to be withdrawn, in order to allow a 
division to take place upon the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member for Dungar- 
van, when Progress might be reported, 
and a bond fide commencement made on 
the other side. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY thought 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had not treated him at all fairly in this 
matter. They were entitled to know 
from the Government, and he thought 
also from the noble Lord the Leader of 
the Opposition, who desired to have a 
division upon the point, whether there 
was any ground for denying to the 
Boards of Guardians in Ireland the 
power which was given to Boards of 
Guardians in this country. That was the 
question to be decided. If the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member for Dungar- 
van were negatived, the result would be 
that that very day a fresh disability 
would be imposed upon the people of 
Treland. ° 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, that the 
Poor Law was applied in Ireland in the 
form in which it had been settled by 
Parliament. That settlement was come 
to deliberately by Parliament, and the 
present measure did not profess to make 
any permanent alterations in the Poor 
Law as it at present existed. This was 
simply an exceptional measure of tem- 
porary relief, and did not deal with any 
question of principle. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS felt bound 
to point out that Boards of Guardians in 
Ireland were, under the existing law, 
able to grant relief to able-bodied pau- 
pers in Ireland. 

Mr. O’DONNELL remarked, that the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland had told them—what they 
knew already—that this was not a per- 
manent measure. They knew well that 
no permanent alteration was contem- 
plated; but they asked that, for three 
Ho months, Boards of Guardians in 

reland might have the same power of 
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relieving out-door distress in districts 
in Ireland, where the peasantry were 
starving, as was seunaun by Boards of 
Guardians throughout the length and 
breadth of England. He rose to express 
a hope that the hon. Member for Ennis 
would withdraw his Motion to report 
Progress, and allow a division to be 
taken on the Amendment. He did not 
know whether the noble Lord the Leader 
of the Liberal Opposition would consider 
it a symptom of returning allegiance on 
his part ; but he was bound to say that he 
took the course he did, in advising the 
withdrawal of the Motion, simply on his 
recommendation. If the Motion to re- 
port Progress were withdrawn, the Oom- 
mittee would then have an opportunity 
of enabling Boards of Guardians in Ire- 
land to relieve the distress in the only 
way which would really meet the exi- 
gency of the situation. He was curious 
to see in what manner the noble Lord the 
Leader of the Liberal Opposition would 
act when that opportunity was presented 
to him. 

Mr. FINIGAN said, that on the 
suggestion of the hon Member for Dun- 
garvan he would withdraw his Motion. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. MITCHELL HENRY said, that 
Boards of Guardians in England had 
the power of granting out-door relief in 
money to poor destitute persons. During 
thetime of the Lancashire Cotton Famine 
no Act of Parliament was passed to en- 
able the Guardians to grant out-door 
relief in money; but they were permitted 
to do so by the Poor Law Board. On 
that occasion a liberal construction was 
put upon their power of granting out- 
door relief, and no questions were asked. 
That was the position in which Boards 
of Guardians in Ireland claimed, and 
rightly claimed, to be placed. 


Question put, ‘That those words be 
there inserted.” 

The Committee divided: — Ayes 29; 
Noes 127: Majority 98.—Div. List, 
No. 8.) 


Taz ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Grsson) wished to 
move an Amendment, the object of 
which was to remove any ambiguity 
which might arise under the existing 
words of the clause as to whether the 
relief to be granted was to be confined 
to able-bodied persons or to be applicable 


VOL, COL. [rump sErus.] 
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toall. He begged to move, in Clause 3, 
page 1, line 23, after the word ‘‘ Union” 
to insert ‘‘ whether such poor persons 
under the Poor Law Act be entitled to 
relief in the workhouse or not.” 

Mr. SHAW said, that under the Bill 
as it now stood relief in food or fuel was 
to be granted to poor persons in any 
Union. He wished to insert the words 
‘‘or in any electoral division thereof.’ 
It might be desirable to confine the power 
given by the Bill to some particular elec- 
toral division of a Union. 

Mr. BIGGAR observed, that it was 
very inconvenient for Amendments to be 
proposed which were not on the Paper. 
He thought it would be much better 
that they should then report Progress. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Chairman do report Progress 
and ask leave to sit again.” —(r. 
Biggar.) 


Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Gtsson) observed, that 
the Amendment they were discussing was 
very easy to understand. He wished to 
make it quite clear that all persons could 
be relieved whether able-bodied paupers 
or not. The hon. Member for Cork 
County (Mr. Shaw) had then proposed 
that the relief to be granted could, if 
necessary, be confined to an electoral 
division of the Union. 

Mason O’BEIRNE supported the 
Motion to report Progress. It was 
decided by the House last year that 
Amendments which were not on the 
Paper should not be discussed. 

Mr. SHAW expressed a hope that, 
as the Amendment was merely verbal, 
his hon. Friend (Mr. Biggar) would 
withdraw his Motion to report Progress. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, that ashehad been 
appealed to to withdraw his Metion he 
would do so on the understanding that 
no further progress would be attempted 
with the Bill at 2 o’clock in the 
morning. It was preposterous to pro- 
ceed with a measure of this nature at so 
late an hour. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Grsow) said, that, un- 
questionably, the Bill was one of great 
urgency. Until the Bill was passed 
there was no power of compelling the 
Poor Law Guardians to grant the relief 
which the exceptional circumstances ren- 


20. 
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dered necessary. It was also desirable 
that the Guardians should be in no doubt 
as to the persons who they might relieve. 


Amendment moved, in page 1, line 23, 
after the word ‘union,’ to insert 
“‘whether such poor persons under the 
Poor Law Act be entitled to relief from 
the workhouses or not.” 


Amendment agreed to. 


Amendment moved, in page 1, line 23, 
after the word ‘‘union,” to insert ‘or 
any electoral division or divisions there- 
of.” —( Mr. Shaw.) 


Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. FINIGAN moved to report Pro- 
gress. 

Motion made and Question proposed, 
‘‘ That the Chairman do now report Pro- 
gress, and ask leave to sit again.—(I/r. 
Finigan.) 


Tux CHANCELLORor tuz EXCHE- 
QUER said, that they had now reached 
an Amendment to be proposed by the 
hon. Member for Cavan, which would 
undoubtedly give rise to discussion; and 
it might be well, therefore, that they 
should not enter upon it at that hour. 
It would be desirable that the hon. 
Member should formally move his 
Amendment, in order that they might 
proceed at once to discuss it on the next 
occasion. The Bill was really one of 
great importance, and he hoped the 
House would support Her Majesty’s 
Government in passing it at the earliest 
possible period. As had been pointed out, 
untilthe Bill was passed, there were no 
mandatory powers for compelling Guar- 
dians to grant the relief needed, and there 
were other points which made it desirable 
to pass the measure atthe earliest possible 
moment. The mode in which the rates 
were to be charged, and other questions 


of that kind, which would very much |i 


determine the action of Boards of 
Guardians in making the rates, were at 
present undecided. For the present, 
they were simply acting upon the orders 
of the Government. He trusted they 
would be able to proceed with the Bill 
to-morrow. 

THE Marquess or HARTINGTON 
asked when the Committee would be re- 
sumed? There was an important dis- 
cussion for to-morrow upon the Irish 
franchise. 


The Attorney General for Ireland 





{COMMONS} 
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Mr. MELDON said, he understood 
from the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
that the Government were prepared to 
make an arrangement by which the Bill 
could be preceeded with to-morrow ; and 
he should have no objection to the Bill 
proceeding to-morrow, if the Govern- 
ment were prepared to assent to his 
Motion. 

Taz CHANCELLOR or txt EXOHE.- 
QUER regretted that he could not fall 
in with the proposal of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman. He should appeal 
to the hon. and learned Gentleman to 
allow the Bill to proceed to-morrow. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again Zo-morrow. 


SEED POTATOES (IRELAND) (re-com- 
mitted) BILL—[Brux 58.] 
(Major Nolan, Mr. George Browne, Mr. P. J. 
Smyth) 
COMMITTEE. 


Postponed Clauses 3 and 4 agreed to, 
without Amendment. 


Mr. MITOHELL HENRY asked 
whether the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer had considered the question of 
allowing a portion of the £5 to be ex- 
Cryo for the purpose of manure? He 

ad read in Zhe Farmer’s Gazette—the 
best agricultural journal in Ireland— 
that it would be quite useless to give 
seed to the tenants unless they were also 
given a small quantity of manure for 
the purpose of fertilizing it. He trusted 
that this suggestion would be adopted 
on Report. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER said, he would not discuss the 
question as to whether or not the manure 
was necessary, but it would be extremely 
inconvenient to introduce into this Bill, 
which was intended for the purpose of 
supplying seed, a provision of the kind 
indicated ; indeed, it would be entirely 
beyond the scope of the proposal. He did 
not know, but he believed there was no 
reason to suppose that there would be 
any greater deficiency of manure at the 
present time than there had been for- 
merly in Ireland. 

Mayor NOLAN had been in hope 
that the Government would allow the 
Report of this Bill to be taken that 
evening. The question was an urgent 
one, and he thought the Order might be 
got through at one Sitting. He begged 
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to move that the Standing Orders be 
suspended, and that the Report be 
allowed to be taken. 

Mr. DEPUTY SPEAKER: It is 
not a question of suspending the Stand- 
ing Orders; it is rather a questioa of 
departure from the general usage of 
Parliament. It is a course which can 
be taken with the general concurrence 
of the House, but not otherwise. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER thought Her 
Majesty’s Government ought to complain 
if, after what had passed some time ago, 
they could not get further with the Bill 
than they had done that evening. 


Bill reported ; as amended, to be con- 
sidered Zo-morrow. 


ANCIENT MONUMENTS BILL—[Bur11 61.] 
(Sir John Lubbock, Mr. Beresford Hope, Mr, 
Morgan, Sir Richard Wallace.) 
COMMITTEE. 

Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Clause 1 (Definitions), 
Mr. MACARTNEY moved, in page 1, 
after line 16, to insert the words— 
“The Court means in England and Ireland 


Her Majesty’s High Court of Justice, and in 
Scotland the Court of Session.” 


Amendment agreed to. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to, 


Clause 2 (Appointment of Commis- 
sioners). 

Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON be- 
lieved that there had been considerable 
difficulty in finding anybody to take 
charge of these ancient monuments, and 
that first one and then another of the 
Government Offices had been applied to 
without effect. At last, the Trustees of 
the British Museum had been pitched 
upon. He did not suppose that anyone 
except the Financial Secretary knew who 
these Trustees were. He would, there- 
fore, mention a few of them. The 
Board consisted of about 50 members, 
among whom was the First Lord 
of the Admiralty, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, the President of the Col- 
lege of Physicians, and others of similar 
position. It was impossible to conceive 
men less likely to discharge such duties 
in a satisfactory manner than these pre- 
occupied officials. The duties would, in 


fact, be carried out by the secretary and 
one or two zealous men, and the result 
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would be that the Act would be carried 
too far and rendered unpopular. The 
Societies in whose hands he proposed to 
place the administration of the Bill 
were well-known Corporations, composed 
of men not only antiquaries, but men of 
large landed property belonging to the 
most conservative elements of society. 
They would probably themselves find 
money to do a great deal of the work 
without applying to the Treasury at all. 
The proposal would likewise vest in the 
Society of each country the guardianship 
of their own monuments. He therefore 
begged to move the Amendment of 
which he had given Notice. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 1, line 24, to leave out the words 
“ Trustees of the British Museum,” and insert 
the words ‘* Council of the Society of Anti- 
quaries of London for England, the Council of 
the Royal Irish Academy for Ireland, and the 
Council of the Society of Antiquaries of Scot- 
land for Scotland.”’—(Mr. Stanley Leighton.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘That the words - 
roposed to be left out stand part of the 
lause.”’ 


Sm HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, he did not wish to dispute the fact 
mentioned by the hon. Member who had 
just moved the Amendment, that the 
members of these Societies were very 
distinguished gentlemen. But, at the 
same time, the list which he had just 
given to the House of some of the 
members of the Board of Trustees for the 
British Museum showed also, from that 
particular point of view, that they, too, 
were certainly qualified to discharge the 
duty which would be imposed upon 
them equally well as those whom he 
desired to substitute in their place. On 
the part of the Government he could 
not assent to the plan proposed by the 
hon. Member. The Bill as it was drawn 
was a compromise between the hon. 
Baronet the Member for Maidstone (Sir 
John Lubbock) and the Government, in 
which the hon. Baronet accepted these 
gentlemen as custodians under this Bill ; 
and, therefore, on the part of the COhan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, he felt bound to 
oppose any alteration of the agreement 
made last year, and up to this moment 
adopted in the various stages of the 
measure. He believed that the Trustees 
of the British Museum were perfectly 
well able to execute the duties imposed 
upon them; and they, moreover, com- 
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manded confidence in the country for 
the special purposes in connection there- 
with. He did not think it would be an 
improvement to take away from the 
Trustees of the British Museum a duty 
which up to this moment they were sup- 
posed to be going to discharge. 

Sm JOHN LUBBOCK said, that, in- 
dividually, he at one time would have 
preferred the proposals of his hon. 
Friend opposite ; but, as the hon. Baronet 
had pointed out, there were strong 
arguments in favour of the Trustees of 
the British Museum. He did not doubt 
that the Trustees would carry out the 
Bill very efficiently. The hon. Member 
had spoken of Scotland; but Scotland 
was strongly represented among the 
Trustees. The Government had agreed 
to support the Bill, provided the working 
of it were intrusted to the Trustees of 
the British Museum. Under those cir- 
cumstances, he should feel bound to vote 
with the Government, although he felt 
that the other Societies would have been 
very proper custodians of the monu- 
ments in question. He hoped that the 
Committee would support the clause as it 
stood. 

Sm GRAHAM MONTGOMERY re- 
gretted very much that the Government 
had made up their minds to intrust the 
carrying out of the Act to the Trustees 
of the British Museum ; but he hoped 
that before the Report they might be 
able to see their way to support the 
very reasonable proposal of the hon. 
Member for North Shropshire (Mr. 
Stanley Leighton). 

Mr. PEASE said, it was almost absurd 
that the monuments of Scotland and 
of Ireland should be placed in the cus- 
tody of the Trustees of the British 
Museum, when such bodies as the An- 
tiquarian Societies existed in each 
country. He appealed to the hon. 
Member opposite (Mr. Stanley Leighton) 
to sustain his view, and he hoped that 
the Government would take it into their 
consideration. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 19; 
Noes 18: Majority 1.—(Div. List, 
No. 9.) 


Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, he felt compelled to move to report 
Progress. The Bill was the result of an 
agreement come to between the hon. 


Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson 
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Baronet the Member for Maidstone and 
the Government last year. Asthe Com- 
mittee had now reversed the decision 
arrived at, he would ask leave to report 
Progress then, in order that the further 
proceedings with regard to the Bill 
might be considered. 

mm JOHN LUBBOCK was surprised 
at the result of the division, but hoped 
that the Government would not press 
the Motion. The Bill had been under 
consideration for many years, and he did 
not like to lose any chance of its becom- 
ing law. He presumed they could reverse 
the late vote on Report. 

Sm GRAHAM MONTGOMERY said, 
that he should like to know when the 
agreement between the Government and 
the hon. Member for Maidstone was 
made? When he left town last summer 
he understood that, as regarded Scot- 
land, the Government were willing to 
make the Society of Antiquaries in Edir- 
burgh the custodians of the ancient 
monuments of that country. He hoped 
the Government would not seek to re- 
verse the decision which the Committee 
had arrived at. 

Mr. PEASE wished to point out to the 
hon. Baronet the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury that if it were wished to bring the 
whole force of the Government to bear 
upon this small question it could be 
done upon the third reading of the Bill. 

Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
would ask leave of the Committee to 
withdraw the Motion, on the under- 
standing that he should be at liberty 
to take the opinion of the House upon 
the Report. His Colleague the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer was best acquainted with the Bill, 
and he wished to speak to him before 
arriving at any decision with regard to it. 
He therefore thought that he should be 
best suiting the convenience of the Com- 
mittee in withdrawing his Motion, and, 
if necessary, raising the question at an- 
other stage of the Bill. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Notice taken, that 40 Members were 


not present: Committee counted, and 
40 Members not being present, 
Mr. Deputy Speaker resumed the 


Chair :—House counted, and 40 Mem- 
bers not being present, 


House adjourned at a quarter 
before Three o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, 17th February, 1880. 


MINUTES.]—Pusiic Buw—First Reading— 
Companies Acts Amendment * (9). 


PARLIAMENTARY REPORTING — THE 
HOUSE OF LORDS.—QUESTION. 


Lorp SUDELEY asked the First Lord 
of the Treasury, When he proposes, in 
accordance with his promise of last Ses- 
sion, to move for the appointment of a 
Committee to consider what are the best 
steps to secure an accurate and efficient 
report of the proceedings of this House ? 

Tue Eart or BEACONSFIELD: I 
am of the same opinion as I expressed 
last Session on this subject. I think it 
desirable that a Committee should be 
appointed for the purpose, and I will 
move its appointment on an early day. 


THE TRIPARTITE TREATY OF 1856. 
OBSERVATIONS. QUESTION. 


Eart GRANVILLE: The Question 
of which I have given Notice belongs to 
a class which it is better that Members 
of the Opposition should be cautious in 
asking, and which Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment ought, if they answer at all, 
to answer with great consideration. But 
in this case the responsibility does not 
lie with the Opposition. The initiative 
was taken by a very able Member of the 
Government—Lord George Hamilton— 
who stated in the North, while arguing 
the Eastern Question, that the Tripartite 
Treaty of 1856 was at an end—that it 
was no longer in force; and that a better 
substitute had been found for it in the 
Anglo-Turkish Convention, whose obliga- 
tions were only contingent upon Turkish 
reforms. With regard to the latter 
proposition, some questions might be 
raised whether the substitute was an im- 
provement—one Treaty containing no 
engagement to Turkey, and securing the 
aid of two great military Powers, one of 
whom was also a great maritime Power, 
in case of action being required; the 
other binding us to Turkey, to defend 
her without assistance from others. It 
is also open to discussion whether our 
obligations under the Anglo-Turkish 
Convention depend, as Lord George 
Hamilton says, upon reforms by the 
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Porte; and whether, if our obligations 
are so limited, they are of much practi- 
cal importance? It might also be asked 
how far this statement tallies with cer- 
tain statements made by the noble Mar- 
quess (the Marquess of Salisbury) at 
Manchester, and questions asked by Vis- 
count Sandon at Liverpool? But these 
are not matters which I wish to raise to- 
day. I wish merely to ascertain, as 
matter of fact, whether the Tripartite 
Treaty of 1856, with which your Lord- 
ships are well acquainted, is or is not 
now in force? Lord George Hamilton 
says it is not ; and I should have thought 
he was undoubtedly right, if I were not 
awed by the fact that the highest politi- 
cal and legal authorities in the House of 
Commons do not seem to be altogether 
of that opinion. The Attorney General 
is reported to have made an apology for 
Lord George Hamilton, saying that he 
was not speaking accurately as in a 
Court of Justice, but, practically, as a 
member of a Conservative Association, 
which seems to be quite another thing. 
The Attorney General said that the 
Treaty was still legally binding, and 
that is a point on which the Attorney 
General’s authority is, of course, of im- 
portance; but he added that it was 
thrown into the shade by the Treaty of 
Berlin. The Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, in agreeing with the Attorney 
General as to the legal effect of the 

Treaty, said that, practically and politi- 
cally, Lord George Hamilton was right. 
They consider the Tripartite Treaty still 
to be in existence, not having been for- 

mally abrogated by any subsequent 
Treaty, but only thrown into the shade 
by the Berlin Treaty. But by the first 
Article of the Tripartite Treaty the 
three contracting Powers guarantee 
among themselves—the Porte not being 
a party to the Treaty—the independence 
and integrity of the Ottoman Empire, 

as provided by the general Treaty of 
1856. There is no general guarantee 

of the Ottoman Empire irrespective of 
limits, but merely a specific guarantee 

of the integrity of that Empire within 

the limits as they existed at the conclu- 

sion of the general Treaty. A new state 

of things was created by the Treaty of 

Berlin. There may be a difference of 

opinion as to how much independence 

and integrity may have been retained 

fo. ‘he Ottoman Empire; but everyone 

will admit that the independence and in- 
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tegrity of Turkey since that Treaty is of 
a different sort to what it was in 1856. 
The Tripartite Treaty was not before 
the Congress ‘of Berlin. But, although 
no specific reference was made to it, yet 
the three Powers consented to an ar- 
rangement to which it was no longer ap- 
plicable, and they virtually abrogated 
the Treaty. In doing so by common 
agreement among themselves, they 
did not depart from the principle of 
the Black Sea Conference, which laid 
down— 

“ That it is an essential principle of the Law 
of Nations that no Power can liberate itself 
from the engagements of a Treaty or modify the 
stipulations thereof unless with the consent of 
the contracting Powers by means of an amicable 
arrangement.” 


The Protocol does not require that such 
an amicable arrangement shall be in the 
form of a Treaty. So far from requiring 
a formal Treaty to get rid of an obliga- 
tion to guarantee a state of things to 
which they had amicably agreed among 
themselves and with the rest of Europe 
to put an end, if they had wished to re- 
new the joint guarantee it would have 
required a new document to give it force. 
It appears to me that it is not desirable, 
or of good example, that this country 
should announce to Europe that certain 
Treaties are legally, but not politically, 
binding ; and it will be satisfactory, as 
the question has been raised, if the 
Prime Minister is able to concur with 
me in declaring that Lord George Hamil- 
ton was accurate in the statement he 
made as to the Tripartite Treaty being 
no longer in force. I therefore beg to 
ask the First Lord of the Treasury, 
Whether the Tripartite Treaty of 1856, 
by which Great Britain, Austria, and 
France guaranteed jointly and separately 
the integrity and independence of the 
Ottoman Empire, is still in force? 

Tue Eart or BEACONSFIELD : My 
Lords, it certainly is somewhat difficult 
to maintain that a Treaty which has 
not been cancelled or abrogated is ex- 
tinct. On the other hand, there is no 
doubt that various changes have taken 
place in the state of things which are 
referred to in the provisions of the 
Tripartite Treaty, and that no one of 
the co-operating Powers has signified 
its intentions to the co-signatories to 
take notice of those changes. No doubt, 
also, as has been suggested by the noble 


Earl, and as has been suggested also by} 


Earl Granville 


{LORDS} 
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others, the guarantee as to the specific 
integrity and independence of the Turkish 
Empire contemplated in the Tripartite 
Treaty cannot now be secured in the 
face of the circumstances which have 
occurred; and the question might arise 
whether a Treaty can exist, the purport 
of which it is impossible to realize, 
or whether, on the other hand, an 
equitable interpretation may not be 
placed upon it which might lead to con- 
sequences of a contrary character. The 
fact is, though the analogy is not com- 
plete, Treaties of this kind are some- 
thing like Peerages in abeyance. They 
are not visible, and yet live; they are 
in a state of suspended animation; but 
yet no one would for a moment pretend 
that the Peerage does not exist. I read 
the speech of my noble Friend (Lord 
George Hamilton) with much satisfac- 
tion; and it appears to me that the 
noble Earl, though it may not represent 
his feelings and views as correctly as 
it does my own, looks also with some 
degree of pleasure at that address. I 
should say myself that if we view the 
question in a practical manner — the 
only way, I think, in which those who 
are responsible for public affairs would 
be justified in viewing it—the position 
would be this: I am not prepared 
myself to pronounce that the Tripar- 
tite Treaty has ceased to exist; but if 
this country were appealed to by the co- 
signatories of that Treaty to act under 
its provisions, I should take into con- 
sideration two circumstances—first of all, 
the changes that have taken place in the 
Empire which was the principal object 
of the Tripartite Treaty; and, secondly, 
the nature of the facts which Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government would have to con- 
sider and to deal with. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY asked 
their Lordships to consider what incon- 
venience might arise if the Tripartite 
Treaty were to be regarded as in any 
way existing. That Treaty did not 
guarantee the independence and in- 
tegrity ofthe Ottoman Empire absolutely, 
but of that Empire as settled by the 
Treaty of 1856. The Ottoman Empire 
was, no doubt, still independent; but it 
was not now that Empire which was 
guaranteed by the Tripartite Treaty. It 
seemed to him that there remained no 
obligation of any sort or kind upon us 
in connection with that Treaty. He 
spoke in the presence of those who had 
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more technical knowledge on legal points 
than he possessed ; but, looking at the 
Tripartite Treaty in a political aspect, 
he thought that, viewed as a political 
instrument, that Treaty was absolutely 
and entirely dead. He hoped that was 
the general view taken of that Treaty ; 
because he could not conceive anything 
more dangerous to the peace of Europe, 
or more unsatisfactory for this country, 
than that Treaties of the importance of 
that under discussion should remain, so 
to say on the Statute Book, to be acted 
on or not, just as it might suit the con- 


-venience of the Government of the day ; 


for that was what the speech of the noble 
Earl (the Earl of Beaconsfield) had come 
to. He was quite aware that in the case 
even of Treaties of guarantee, whose bind- 
ing character was not disputed, time and 
circumstances had to be considered when 
there was a question of carrying them 
into effect ; but it was very desirable that 
when a Treaty of guarantee had fallen 
into such a condition that it could not 
be acted upon it should be regarded as 
politically and absolutely dead. 

Lorp CAMPBELL: My Lords, as my 
attention has been very often directed 
to the Treaty for the last five years, I feel 
bound to make an observation, which, 
however, will be much compressed, since 
it was only a few hours back I learnt 
that the House would be led to this dis- 
cussion. According to reports generally 
faithful, in the other House, the Govern- 
ment have explained that the Treaty is 
still valid, whether or not its exercise is 
probable. In this House they could not 
use a different language. The whole 
subject is elucidated by Vattel in Book 
2, Chapter 13, section 205, where he 
points out that Treaties of the kind can 
be dissolved, but only by the contracting 
parties. The contracting parties have 
not dissolved the Treaty; and itis, there- 
fore, in existence. One circumstance 
which always favours the survival of a 
Treaty is the survival of the object con- 
templated by its framers. The object 
of the Treaty was to guard Constanti- 
nople and the Bosphorus against en- 
croachment which might be perilous to 
Europe. That object is still cherished 
by the majority of nations. Another 
circumstance which favours the survival 
of a Treaty is the survival of the peril 
which created it. It cannot be denied 
that, since the war of 1877, Constanti- 
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a tenure more precarious than they 
were before it. further circumstance 
which favours the survival of a Treaty 
is the augmented power of the contract- 
ing parties to uphold it. Now Austria 
—if only from the occupation of Herze- 
govina and Bosnia—is better placed to 
defend Constantinople than she was after 
the Crimean War; France has reached 
a height of military organization superior 
to that which she possessed at the same 
moment. Great Britain is not, perhaps, 
more capable; but she is not less 
capable of acting than she was in 
1856. These circumstances tend to the 
survival of the Treaty; but at least it is 
desirable to guard until you have the 
power to replace it. I should not have 
added another word had I not just lis- 
tened to the noble Earl (the Earl of 
Kimberley) who hasaddressed us. The 
noble Earl has pointed out, with truth, 
that the Ottoman Empire is more cir- 
cumscribed than it was when France, 
Austria, and Great Britain resolved to 
guarantee it. The guarantee cannot 
now belong to so large a territory as it 
formerly protected or surrounded. But 
his conclusion—namely, that the residue 
should be deprived of its support—ap- 
pears to me ill-founded. If a proprietor 
of millions by some event had been re- 
duced into the proprietor of thousands, 
the guarantee of the thousands which 
remained would be still more essential 
than that of the millions which had 
vanished. We must not forget that 
policy is the foundation of the Treaty ; 
and it is easy to observe that its policy 
has been enhanced instead of being 
diminished by what has subsequently 
happened. Ifthe Crimean War, instead 
of ending as it did, had overthrown the 
quadrilateral of fortresses in European 
Turkey, and formed another vassal Prin- 
cipality, Austria, France, end Great 
Britain would have been much more im- 
pelled to such a union as they entered 
into than after Russia had been driven 
back by various reverses. The noble 
Earl the Prime Minister has illustrated 
the position in a manner well adapted to 
come home to the apprehension of the 
House, when he referred to Peerages 
which, after a long abeyance, can be 
effectively revived. Even if the inter- 
pretation of the Treaty is a doubtful 
one, itis not doubtful that the public 
interest is more consulted by upholding 
than effacing it at present. 
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Lorpv SELBORNE said, it was far 
from the true method of considering the 
question of the existence of the Tripartite 
Treaty to introduce ideas which were 
foreign to that question. To talk of 
that Treaty as being ‘‘ legally binding ”’ 
and not “practically binding” was, to 
his mind, absolutely without meaning. 
The Treaty was a political contract bind- 
ing on the good faith of the nations which 
were parties to it; but there was no- 
thing about it in common with our no- 
tion of ‘‘ law,” as that word was techni- 
cally and properly applied. The word 
‘* equitable’ had also been used by the 
Prime Minister ; but that also was inap- 
plicable. There was no distinction be- 
tween the obligation of the Treaty under 
one circumstance and another. The real 
question was, whether the Tripartite 
Treaty was capable of fulfilment—whe- 
ther the whole subject-matter of that 
Treaty had not been changed by the 
joint and concurrent action of all the 
signatories to it? and if that were the 
case there was no necessity to say any- 
thing about it. Austria, one of the 
signatories, was in possession of a por- 
tion of the Turkish Empire with the 
eonsent of the others; England, by ar- 
rangement with Turkey herself, was in 
possession of another portion; and Russia 
of other portions—leaving the Ottoman 
Empire in a position to which the word 
“integrity”? was wholly inapplicable. 
Thus, as a matter of fact, all the par- 
ties concerned had concurred in removing 
every possible application of the Treaty 
to the new state of things, and it was 
now as completely and entirely inopera- 
tive as if it had been abrogated in the 
most solemn and formal manner. 


PRIVATE BILLS. 

All petitions relating to Standing Orders 
which shall be presented during the present 
Session referred to the Standing Orders Com- 
mittee, unless otherwise ordered. 


House adjourned at a quarter before 
Six o’clock, to Thursday next, 
half past Ten o’clock. 
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Private Bru (by Order) — Second Reading— 
Gaslight and Coke, Commercial Gas, and 
South Metropolitan Gaslight and Coke Com- 
panies. 

Pusiic Brrus—Resolution in Committee—Ordered 
—First Reading—Licensing Laws Amend- 
ment [76]. 

Ordered—First Reading—Metropolis Improve- 
ment Schemes Modification Provisional Or- 
ders * [77]; Charities (Ireland) * [78]; Sale 
of Intoxicating Liquors on Sunday (No. 2) * 
[79]; Common Law Procedure and Judicature 
Acts Amendment * [80]. 

Second Reading—Medical Appointments Quali- 
fications * [71]. 

Considered as amended — Third Reading —Seed 
Potatoes (Ireland) [68], and passed. 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 
—> 0m 


GASLIGHT AND COKE, COMMERCIAL 
GAS, AND SOUTH METROPOLITAN 
GASLIGHT AND COKE COMPANIES 
BILL (by Order). 


SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. Atperman COTTON: Sir, I beg 
leave to move the second reading of this 
Bill, which provides for the means of 
ascertaining the pressure of gas supplied 
over any particular district, by self- 
registering pressure gauges keeping a 
constant register at the testing stations, 
and also by testings of the pressure at a 
certain number of street lamps, such 
number to be determined by the Gas 
Referees; also to provide for the present 
difficulty of ascertaining from what 
manufacturing station the gas is sup- 
plied to any particular place, and to 
render it possible by these means to 
assess the penalties, which under exist- 
ing circumstances cannot be done, the 
gas from many manufacturing stations 
being mixed before it reaches the dis- 
trict where it is to be consumed. The 
hon. and gallant Baronet the Member 
for Truro (Sir James M‘Garel-Hogg), 
who represents the Metropolitan Board 
of Works, has agreed, on behalf of that 
Board, to withdraw opposition to this 
Bill on the arrangement being made 
that that Board should not be included 
in the operations of the 21st clause. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —( Mr. Alderman Cotton.) 


CotoneL MAKINS, in“rising to move 
that the Bill be read a second time on 
that day six months, said, he was aware 
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that the course which he was asking the | the Bill. It might be that the Metro- 


House to take—namely, to reject the 
Bill upon the second reading—was a 
somewhat unusual one. At the same 
time, where a Bill was exceptional in 
its character, or where its principles or 
provisions ran counter to the general 
practice of the House, the House had 
sanctioned such a course. He thought 
he should have no difficulty in showing 
the House that the Bill now before 
them was one of that nature. The mea- 
sure, as had already been stated by the 
hon. Alderman who represented the 
City of London, was promoted by the 
Corporation of the City, and its object 
was to test the illuminating power, the 
quality, the purity, and the pressure of 
the gas supplied within the City by the 
Companies named in the Bill. All 
these matters were dealt with in the 
Acts of Parliament constituting the 
Companies affected by the Bill, and 
some of those Acts were passed so re- 
cently as the years 1875 and 1876. 
Indeed, the Corporation themselves, in 
the Petition which they presented against 
the Bill brought in last year by the Gas- 
lightand Coke Company, which included, 
among others, provisions similar to 
those which they now asked for under 
this Bill, stated— 


‘‘ That when the Bill of 1876 was before Par- 
liament it underwent a most careful consider- 
ation, and was only passed because it was con- 
sidered that its provisions were of a salutary 
nature, and that they would greatly tend to 
improve the gas supplied in London.’’ 


Language of that nature was used by 
the Corporation no longer ago than last 
year. They now brought in a Bill to 
alter and amend these regulations. But 
that was not all. The Bill which was 
promoted by the Corporation of the City 
of London only dealt with a large area 
of the Metropolis outside the jurisdiction 
of the Corporation. He had heard the 
hon. Alderman the Member for the City 
of London state that the Metropolitan 
Board of Works were now with the 
Corporation in promoting this measure. 
This was only a very recent conversion, 
and perhaps his hon. and gallant Friend 
the Member for Truro ae James 
M‘Garel-Hogg) would explain to the 
House how it was that the Metropo- 
litan Board of Works had been induced 
to change their mind; for as late as the 
6th of the present month the Board 
passed a resolution to petition against 








politan Board of Works would be very 
glad to secure the passing of the Bill if 
they could get all it proposed to do done 
for them, without having to call upon 
the ratepayers to provide any of the ex- 
pense, the whole of the cost falling upon 
their rich neighbours in the City, who 
had plenty of funds at their disposal. 
It might probably turn out that some 
such engagement had been entered into 
between the Corporation and the Metro- 
politan Board of Works which had led 
to the opposition of the Board being 
withdrawn. He might add, further, 
that the Bill in its present shape dealt 
with three Companies, two of which 
supplied gas entirely outside the City 
limits. The third—the Gaslight and 
Coke Company—was the only Company 
which supplied gas within the City ; and 
it supplied an area more than five times 
as great as that of the City itself. There- 
fore, even in regard to that Company, 
the controlling power of the City was 
very small if it were confined to the City 
area. That, however, was not the only 
area which the Bill sought to deal with ; 
and, under all the circumstances, perhaps 
the hon. and gallant Member for Truro 
would explain how it was that the 
Metropolitan Board of Works had de- 
termined to abandon their opposition to 
this part of the Bill. There was only 
one other objection, but it was a some- 
what strong one, which he desired to 
urge against the Bill. In all former 
arrangements for ag the purity and 
illuminating power of the gas, the 
penalties which had been placed upon 
the Gas Companies, had been placed 
upon them only, so to speak, by con- 
sent; that was, only when the Companies 
went to Parliament and asked for in- 
creased capital, or for an extension of 
powers. In that case, Parliament had 
imposed upon them from time to time 
fresh restrictions. It was, however, 
quite a new way of dealing with the 
matter for the Corporation of London 
suddenly, without any communication 
with the Gas Companies, to bring in a 
Bill imposing heavy penalties upon 
them, and placing them under galling 
restrictions which would hamper their 
arrangements and put them to serious 
troubie and expense. The Gas Com- 
panies had only one object in view, and 
that was to serve the public. They had 
no objection to such wholesome restric- 
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tions as Parliament might see fit to 
place upon them, and it was perfectly 
possible for the Corporation and the 
Board of Works to have arranged with 
the Companies such terms as might be 
satisfactory to the public, the Board of 
Trade standing by to see that the terms 
were fair and reasonable. If that course 
had been taken this opposition would 
not have been necessary ; but consider- 
ing the way in which the Bill had been 
introduced, and that it was an entire 
innovation upon the usual practice of 
Parliament, he felt he had no other 
course than to move that it be read a 
second time upon that day six months. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word ‘‘now,’’ and at the end of the 
Question to add the words “‘ upon this 
day six months.””—( Colonel Makins.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘That the word 
‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 


Smr JAMES M‘GAREL-HOGG: Mr. 
Speaker, Sir, my hon. and gallant 
Friend the Member for South Essex 
(Colonel Makins) has rather challenged 
me to make some observations to the 
House with regard to this Bill. If he 
had not challenged me, I should still 
have felt it my duty, as Chairman of 
the Metropolitan Board of Works, and 
representing, therefore, many millions of 
the ratepayers of the Metropolis, to offer 
some observations on the Bill. Ishould 
certainly say, on behalf of my Colleagues 
and the ratepayers, we should have felt 
it to be our duty strongly to oppose the 
Bill on the second reading, but for the 
assurance of the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for the City of London (Mr. 
Alderman Cotton), who has told us that 
the Metropolitan Board of Works will 
be entirely cut out from the 21st clause. 
I must explain to the House that by 
that clause the cost of this Bill might 
have been thrown partially upon the 
City and partially upon the outside rate- 
payers under the Metropolitan Board of 
Works, instead of the City paying for 
it entirely themselves; and I may add 
that the Metropolitan Board of Works, 
not being the promoters, and having no 
control whatever over the expenditure 
of this, did decidedly object to have to 
pay money over the expenditure of 
which they had no control. My friends 
in the City and ourselves had two or 
three meetings on the subject, and we 


Colonel Makins 
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were anxious to promote legislation ; but 
the City wanted to go further than the 
Board of Works. That Board only 
wanted to amend existing legislation. 
There are difficulties of a certain cha- 
racter with which the House will not be 
familiar. Testing-houses are supplied 
in various places with regard to the 
manufacture of gas, and it is found im- 
possible to carry out the existing law 
when any defect is found in the supply. 
We have to go before a magistrate, 
where we are asked where the gas, of 
which we complain, is manufactured, 
and we are unable to say, and the 
Metropolitan Board would be very glad 
if we had an amendment of the law 
which would enable us to answer such a 
question. Their anxiety was, however, 
to have a friendly amendment of the 
law, and not to have a long and expen- 
sive litigation with the Gas Companies ; 
and, therefore, they were not able to go 
as far as our friends in the City. But 
my hon. Friend the Member for the 
City of London having given the assur- 
ance on behalf of the City Remem- 
brancer, who is the authorized officer of 
the City, that he will withdraw the 
Metropolitan Board of Works from this 
clause, I, on behalf of that Board, 
assured my hon. Friend that I would 
not oppose the second reading; but I 
reserved to myself and my Colleagues 
the full power to go the Committee and 
endeavour to amend the Bill, because I 
must tell the hon. Alderman that there 
are things in that Bill which we, as a 
Board, cannot in any way consent to. 
At the same time, I am one of those 
who think when Bills are brought in 
here they ought to have a fair hearing 
on the second reading, unless they con- 
tain some very vicious principles which 
we cannot recognize. Therefore, on 
behalf of my Colleagues, I shall not 
oppose the second reading ; but I shall 
reserve to myself full power to deal with 
the matter in the way I have mentioned. 
But my hon. Friend the Member for the 
City of London went a little too far, 
because I cannot say that we are with 
him. We are only partially with him 
in our desire to remedy an acknowledged 
grievance, but not in going further than 
we think it is desirable to go at present. 

Sr GEORGE CAMPBELL, as a 
householder of London, wished to express 
a hope that the House would not take 








the unusual course of throwing out the 
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Bill upon the second reading, and before 
it had been subjected to the examination 
of a Select Committee. The people of 
London submitted to heavy tyrannies, 
and the heaviest tyranny of all was that 
of the Gas Companies. Speaking from 
practical experience, he believed that the 
Gas Oompanies failed to secure either 

ood gasor economy. Indeed, it seemed 
to him that there was no place in the 
whole civilized world where the gas sup- 
ply was as bad as that of London. In 
other parts of the world, in the provin- 
cial towns of Scotland, and in most parts 
of the Kingdom, they had a gas supply 
which, if it was dear, was also good ; but 
here in London it was not only dear, but 
dirty. It filled their houses to a most 
unreasonable degree with dirt and filth ; 
it ruined their eyes when they attempted 
to make use of it; it blackened the ceil- 
ings and walls, destroyed the paint, and 
rendered their houses almost uninhabit- 
able. He knew the excuse of the Gas 
Companies was that the law kept down 
the price of the article. No doubt, the 
law did regulate the price of gas; butif 
it fixed a maximum price for gas the 
Gas Companies contrived to take it out 
in badness, which badness was certainly 
much more marked than the cheapness 
of the commodity. Having had some 
experience in the matter, it appeared to 
him that the gas in London, far from 
being cheaper than the good gas supplied 
to Edinburgh and other places, was in 
reality a great deal dearer, as the gas 
bill could testify. It so happened that 
in his owr house in Scotlan Me had gas 
supplied under special circumstances 
from a long distance at a rate three 
times the rate of the London gas. Yet, 
at that high rate, his bills were not half 
as great as they were with the bad gas 
supplied in London. He wassure there 
was something radically wrong in the 
matter ; and he was prepared to support 
any measure which would secure the 
testing of the gas supply, and afford 
some prospect of ascertaining wherein 
the badness consisted. 

Mr. J. G. TALBOT agreed with the 
hon. Members who had spoken that it 
was always undesirable to reject Bills 
of this kind on the second reading unless 
a very strong case were made out. In 
this case, he thought no such case had 
been established ; and he hoped his hon. 
Friend the Member for Essex (Colonel 
Makins) would not press his opposition to 
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the Bill. It related to matter which the 
Board of Trade had not had now for the 
first time in hand. In point of fact, 
they had it in hand at the present mo- 
ment, and were communicating with the 
various Gas Companies, with the Corpo- 
ration of the City of London, and with 
the Metropolitan Board of Works. More 
than that, they had sent this Bill to the 
Gas Referees, from whom they expected 
shortly to receive a report. He was 
quite willing to go as far as the hon. 
Member for Essex in deprecating arbi- 
trary interference with, and harassing 
restrictions upon, the Gas Companies; 
but, at the same time, he was of opinion 
that, in this instance, a case for legisla- 
tion had been made out. What the 
Board of Trade desired was that the 
various parties should be brought to- 
gether with a view of ascertaining if it 
were not possible to bring them into 
harmony. Any Bill that was calculated 
to carry out such an object the Board of 
Trade would do their best to promote; 
but it must be clearly understood that 
the Board of Trade would have nothing 
to do with an opposed Bill upon this sub- 
ject. Taking all the matters into con- 
sideration, he thought the House would 
agree with him that the best course to 
adopt in the interests of the public would 
be to read the present Bill a second time, 
and defer the next stage until the Board 
of Trade could have an opportunity of 
conferring with the parties. 

CotonEL MAKINS said, that after the 
remarks which had been made by the 
hon. Members who had just addressed the 
House he would not put the House to 
the trouble of dividing. He had only 
objected to the measure on the ground 
which he had already explained, and he 
knew that it was not quite in accordance 
with the general practice of the House 
that Bills of this nature should be dealt 
with on the second reading. He was 
afraid that he would not be in Order if 
he were to notice the remarks which had 
fallen from other hon. Members; but 
perhaps he might be allowed to say that 
the Companies had never made any such 
excuse as that which had been imputed 
to them. They had never complained of 
the maximum price which Parliament 
had placed upon the gas supplied. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Main Question put, and agreed to. 
Bill read a second time, and committed. 
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QUESTIONS. 


0. Qo 


THE INDIAN PRESS—NEWSPAPER 
CORRESPONDENTS IN THE FIELD. 


Sm CHARLES W. DILKE asked 
the Under Secretary of State for India, 
Whether the rules for the guidance of 
editors of newspapers and of correspond- 
ents with an army in the field, which 
were communicated through the Press 
Commissioner to the Indian Press in 
October last, are now to be considered 
as being withdrawn ? 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: Sir, we have 
no official information on the subject ; 
but I understand that these Press regu- 
lations have been practically withdrawn. 


MUSEUM OF NATURAL HISTORY, 
SOUTH KENSINGTON. 


Mr. J. HOLMS asked the First 
Commissioner of Works, When the 
Museum of Natural History at South 
Kensington will be opened ? 

Mr. GERARD NOEL: Sir, the build- 
ing is now practically completed, and 
will be handed over to the Office of 
Works by the contractors in a few days. 
The necessary fittings for the Botanical 
and Mineralogical collections are being 
made; they will be ready at an early 
date, and admit of the removal of these 
collections taking place in the course of 
the summer, which, I believe, is the in- 
tention of the Trustees of the British 
Museum. 


SLAVE TRADE (CONSOLIDATION) ACT 
—DISPOSAL OF SLAVES. 


Mr. ANDERSON asked the First 
Lord of the Admiralty, with reference to 
amended Return No. 381, Are the slaves 
under the heads ‘‘ Sent to Natal,” ‘‘ Sent 
to Seychelles,” and ‘‘ Zanzibar Mission,’’ 
sent to these destinations to work as free 
labourers, or under any system of inden- 
ture; and, is it under regulations made 
by the Treasury as prescribed by the 
10th section of the Act, or have any such 
mngeittione been made ? 

rn. W. H. SMITH: Sir, the Navy 
are not in any way responsible for the 
disposal of slaves. They fall under the 


jurisdiction of the Court which condemns 
the captured vessels, and the officers of 
Her Majesty’s ships have nothing fur- 
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ther to do with them. But, as a matter 
of fact, I believe that, as regards the 
slaves handed over to the Zanzibar Mis- 
sion, the children are sent to the different 
mission schools, Roman Catholic as well 


of Voters, Midlothian. 


as Protestant. Adults are taught trades 
where they show an aptitude for mecha- 
nical labour, and others are drafted off 
to the various mission stations on the 
mainland, where they form the nuclei of 
free villages. In Natal and the Sey- 
chelles they are dealt with under Colonial 
Acts or regulations, which authorize their 
indenture for not exceeding five years; 
on the expiration of allotment they are 
on the same footing as ordinary free 
labourers. There were only three liber- 
ated slaves in 1878 sent to Natal, and 
one to the Seychelles. Nospecial regu- 
lations under the 10th Section of the 
Slave Trade (Consolidation) Act have 
yet been issued by the Treasury. 


PARLIAMENT—QUALIFICATION OF 
VOTERS, MIDLOTHIAN. 


Mr. HARDCASTLE asked the Lord 
Advocate, If his attention has been 
called to the sanitary condition of a huge 
barrack recently erected at Tynecastle, 
just within the borders of Midlothian, 
for the reception of nearly two hundred 
families, the building of which had been 
carried on by night and day throughout 
the late severe and protracted frost, with 
a view to its occupation before the 
3lst January, in order, it is alleged, to 
qualify the tenants for the electoral roll 
of the current year in the interest of the 
right honourable gentleman the Member 
for Greenwich, who is a candidate for 
the representation of that county; 
whether he is aware that part of the 
building has already been condemned by 
the local authorities as unsafe ; whether, 
nothwithstanding, families have been 
allowed to enter into occupation in its 
present damp and incomplete condition, 
and with no provision for sanitary or 
hygienic arrangements; and, whether, 
under these circumstances, he will order 
an inspection of the building to avert, if 
possible, the epidemic which the sudden 
aggregation of so large a number of per- 
sons under such conditions will, in all 
probability, generate ? 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. War- 
son): Sir, I have caused inquiries to be 
made into the various matters with which 
the Question of the hon. Member deals, 
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and as the information which has reached 
me is not precisely the same as that 
which seems to have reached the hon. 
Member, I would ask the leave of the 
House to state the facts as they have 
very recently been communicated to 
myself. These facts are that during the 
present winter several blocks of dwell- 
ing-houses have either been erected or 
are in the course of erection—for I be- 
lieve that is a matter on which there 
may be considerable difference of opi- 
nion—in the county of Midlothian, just 
outside the Parliamentary boundary of 
the City of Edinburgh. These build- 
ings are all of such a class that every 
dwelling-house contained within them 
will be sufficient to yield a county quali- 
fication to the proprietor, but not to the 
tenant. None of the houses are occupied 
as yet ; and, as far as I have been enabled 
to ascertain, it is not intended that any of 
them shall be occupied prior to the term of 
Whitsunday, the 15th of May next. All 
the blocks except one, which is in a 
much less advanced stage than the rest, 
will probably be occupied on and after 
the term of Whitsunday, and the pro- 
prietors will probably claim the pri- 
vilege of being entered as voters on the 
electoral roll made up for Midlothian 
during the present year. The one block 
I have referred to is in such a state 
that it is not probable any claim for 
the franchise will be made in respect 
of it before the year 1881. A portion 
of the front walls of that particular 
block was, in consequence of a defect, 
owing either to faulty design or work- 
manship, recently taken down by the 
builder, and is now in the course of re- 
erection. No part of any of the blocks 
has been condemned by the local autho- 
rities as unsafe, and the authorities 
charged with the protection of the public 
report to me that although the buildings 
are not first-class specimens of architec- 
tural work, at thesametime thereis node- 
fect in the design or character ofthe build- 
ings which would warrant the conclusion 
thatany dangeristhreatened tothe public. 
T have found it impossible to ascertain 
whether, at thetime these buildings begin 
to be occupied, the sanitary arrangements 
connected with them will be sufficient or 
not. I am very happy to say that among 
the multifarious duties required by the 
Lord Advocate, he is not expected to act 
as inspector of dwellings—but the duty 
of sanitary inspector and the removal of 
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nuisances of every class has been com- 
mitted by the Legislature in that par- 
ticular district to the local authority of 
the parish of St. Cuthbert’s, subject to 
the control of the central board of super- 
vision. I have no reason to suppose 
that either of these authorities will fail 
in the discharge of its statutory duty 
should there be any occasion for their 
interference, and it is only in the event 
of such failure on their part that in- 
terference on my part would be in the 
least degree justified. I have only to 
add that, under these circumstances, I 
have not thought fit to order such an 
inspection as the hon. Member has 
suggested. 

Mr. HARDCASTLE: Do I correctly 
understand the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman thatthe person entitled to vote 
will be the owner and not the occupier ? 

THe LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. War- 
son): I think I stated that the blocks, 
which are at present divided into houses, 
are so divided that the qualification of a 
single house will be to the proprietor 
and not to the tenant of that single 
dwelling. 


REGULATION OF RAILWAYS ACTS— 
THE RAILWAY COMMISSIONERS. 


Mr. MONK asked the President of 
the Board of Trade, Whether it is the 
intention of the Government to take 
any steps, by legislation or otherwise, 
to define the powers of the Railway 
Commissioners under the Regulation of 
Railways Acts in consequence of the re- 
cent judgment in reference thereto by 
the Court of Queen’s Bench ? 

Mr. J. G. TALBOT: Sir, my noble 
Friend is unavoidably detained ; but I 
have no difficulty in telling the hon. 
Gentleman, in answer to his Question, 
that the recent decision of the Queen’s 
Bench in the well-known case of the 
Railway Commission being under ap- 
peal, it is impossible for the Govern- 
ment to come to any determination in 
the matter until that appeal has been 
disposed of. 


ROUMANIA—THE JEWS. 


Mr. Serseanr SIMON had the fol- 
lowing Question on the Paper :—To ask 
Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, Whe- 
ther it is the intention of Her Majesty’s 
Government and of the Governments 
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of France and Germany, as stated 
in the Foreign Oorrespondence of the 
‘“Times’’ of Saturday and to-day, soon to 
recognise the independence of Roumania; 
if so, whether and how the stipulations 
of the Treaty of Berlin are to be carried 
out, requiring, as a condition precedent 
to such recognition, that all Roumanian 
subjects shall, without regard to race or 
religious profession, be placed upon 
equal footing in respect of civil and poli- 
tical rights; whether it is the fact that 
out of a Jewish population of about 
250,000, of whom about 200,000 are 
natives, a vast number being descendants 
of those who settled in the country four 
centuries ago, the Act of Emancipation 
passed by the Roumanian Legislature as 
a fulfilment of the Berlin Treaty restricts 
emancipation to categories numbering 
altogether not more than 2,000 or 3,000 
Jews, while it leaves the rest as hitherto, 
without civil rights, and, in defiance of 
penne law, aliens in the land of their 

irth, and that being Jews, without a 
country of their own according to Rou- 
manian law judicially declared, without 
even the protection extended by civilized 
nations to other aliens; whether Her 
Majesty’s Government will accept such 
a measure as a fulfilment of the stipula- 
tions of the Berlin Treaty ; and, whether 
they have required and have received 
assurances from the Roumanian Govern- 
ment of their intention to extend the 
emancipation to the rest of the Jewish 
subjects ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or ruz EXOHE- 
QUER observed, that the Question was 
one of very great length, and that his 
attention had only just been called to it. 
The matter was one on which it would 
be necessary for him to consult the Home 
Secretary; perhaps, therefore, the hon. 
and learned Member would put off his 
Question until some future day. It was 
desirable that a few days’ Notice should 
be given of Questions involving con- 
siderations of policy. 

Mr. Serseant SIMON said, he would 
put his Question on Friday. 


EGYPT—FINANCE. 


Strr CHARLES W. DILKE asked 
Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, Whe- 
ther Her Majesty’s Government are 
continuing negotiations for the appoint- 
ment of an International Commission of 
Liquidation in relation to Egyptian 
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finance ; and, if so, whether such nego- 
tiations are likely to lead soon to the 
appointment of such Commission ; and, 
whether, before concurring in the ap- 
pointment of such a Commission, Her 
Majesty’s Government will ascertain 
from the Law Officers of the Crown whe- 
ther the decisions of the Commission can 
be made binding on British subjects, and 
that Her Majesty’s Government will not 
render themselves responsible for any 
loss incurred by British creditors in con- 
sequence of such decisions ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, negotiations are in pro- 
gress with other Powers for the appoint- 
ment of an International Commission in 
Egypt; but it is at present impossible to 
say whether they will or will not be suc- 
cessful. Until the conditions are decided 
it will be premature to make any state- 
ment with regard to the second part of 
the Question ; but the subject will not be 
lost sight of. 


MOROCCO—OUTBREAK AT FEZ. 


Mr. Serszant SIMON asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether any official accounts 
have been received respecting the recent 
outbreak at Fez against the Jews, many 
of whom were seriously injured, while an 
old man seventy years of age was killed, 
and his body burnt by the mob; whe- 
ther any instructions have been sent to 
our Consular representative on the sub- 
ject; and, whether, seeing the precarious 
position of Non-Mahommedans in Mo- 
rocco, it is the intention of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government to continue the Con- 
sular protection hitherto extended to 
them ? 

Mr. BOURKE: Yes, Sir; the details 
of this outrage have reached Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government; and we have been 
informed that Sir John Hay, Her Ma- 
jesty’s Representative at Tangiers, has 
addressed to the Vizier of the Emperor 
of Morocco a remonstrance on the sub- 
ject. A copy of that remonstrance has 
been sent home, and Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment think that it has been couched 
in language suitable to the occasion, 
and approve of the course taken by Sir 
John Hay. With regard to the second 
part of the Question of the hon. and 
learned Member, the Protectorate af- 
forded by foreign Cousuls in Morocco is 
now under the consideration of many 
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Powers, and these Powers are in com- 
munication with Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment on the subject. 


PARLIAMENT — PRIVILEGE — MR. 
, PLIMSOLL. 


Sm CHARLES RUSSELL asked the 
honourable Member for Derby, Whether 
certain placards reflecting on his con- 
duct as a Member of this House, which 
have been posted all over Westminster, 
and are signed ‘‘ Samuel Plimsoll,” have 
been issued with his knowledge and as- 
sent ? 

Mr. PLIMSOLL: Sir, those placards 
were written by me and printed and dis- 
tributed by my direction. The state- 
ments contained in those placards are 
perfectly correct, and I believe the lan- 
guage in which I have spoken is well 
within the limits which are proper to 
fair criticism of the conduct of public 
men. 

Sm CHARLES RUSSELL: Sir, in 
consequence of the answer I have re- 
ceived from the hon. Member, I hope, 
as I am about to address the House 
upon a matter of Privilege, they will 
permit me to do so. I hold in my hand 
one of the placards which the hon. 
Member has posted all over Westmin- 
ster, and, in order that I may make the 
circumstances intelligible to the House, 
I will state that the hon. Member having 
given Notice of a Bill called ‘‘ The Mer- 
chant Shipping Grain and Cargoes Bill,’’ 
I put upon the Paper a Notice that it 
be read that day six months, with the 
view and with the sole pareone of ob- 
taining for that Bill a full and impartial 
inquiry. I was aware that by so oppos- 
ing the Bill I should shut it out from 
discussion after half-past 12 at night; 
but I think that a Bill of such immense 

importance, affecting the price of grain 
and also the liberties of the shipowners, 
deserved that attention which I now hope 
it will receive. I will, with the permis- 
sion of the House, read the language of 
which I complain, and which the hon. 
Member thinks it fit to justify, and I 
will conclude with a Motion in order 
that I may put myself in Order. [An 
hon. Mremper: That is not necessary. | 
The placard itself is addressed to my 
constituents, and it is headed in very 
large letters, ‘‘Sir Charles Russell,'M.P.” 
It goes on to describe the names of ves- 
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rious injury and loss of life which have 
ensued in consequence, and then it ap- 
peals to my constituents to know whe- 
ther they will allow during another win- 
ter, in consequence of my having blocked 
this Bill, a repetition of these disasters. 
[ Cries of ‘‘ Read! "k It is a lengthy pla- 
card ; but if the House wishes I will 
read every word. [Continued cries of 
“Read!” ] The placard is as fol- 
lows :— “ae 
‘Sir Charles Russell, M.P. 
‘** To the Electors of Westminster. 


‘¢ Last year these steamers were lost at sea: 
the ‘ Bernina,’ the ‘ Joseph Pease,’ the ‘Surbi- 
ton,’ the ‘ Telford,’ the ‘Homer,’ the ‘ Zanzi- 
bar,’ the ‘ Bayard,’ the ‘ Capella,’ the ‘Em- 
blehope,’ the ‘Heimdall,’ the ‘Tiara,’ the 
‘Commonwealth,’ the ‘Trident,’ the ‘‘ Aber- 
feldy,’ the ‘ Burgos,’ and the ‘ Alfonso.’ 

‘Tn the first six, all hands (one hundred and 
sixty-one men) were drowned. In the ‘Tel- 
ford’ and the ‘Surbiton’ alone more lives 
were lost than in the Tay Bridge disaster. 

‘* Nearly all these ships were laden with grai 
only; one or two erg besides grain a little 
general cargo. 

“Tt is universally admitted that loading ships 
with grain in bulk is the principal cause of these 
losses, that to put it in bags or sacks would en- 
sure safety. 

‘* A Bill was before the House of Commons 
to make it compulsory to load ships with grain 
- sacks or bags, and so stop this dreadful loss 
of life. 

“This change in the Law is strongly advo- 
cated by the Chamber of Commerce of New- 
castle-on-Tyne; also by that of Gateshead. On 
Monday the Chamber of Commerce of Glasgow 
appointed a Committee to assist in passing the 
Bill. The Shipmasters’ Association of the whole 
of the North of England have petitioned for it. 
The Bill is backed by Mr. Joseph Cowen, Mr. 
Anderson, and Mr. Gorst ; its object is approved 
by all the Shipowners in the House of Com- 
mons ; at least, no one was found to oppose it ; 
and its Second Reading was anticipated last 
night by everyone. 

‘‘ There is a rule of the House that no Op- 
posed Business shall be taken if it comes on after 
half-past twelve. It was evident the Bill could 
not be reached before that time, so_a Notice of 
Opposition would be fatal to the Second Read- 
ing. 

‘There was no Shipowner in the House will- 
ing to put down that fatal Notice. 


‘‘It was, however, put down by Sir Charles 
Russell, your Member! 

“Task you is it your wish that next winter 
should be as this—that hundreds of precious 
human lives, and hundreds of thousands of 
pounds worth of property should be lost ? 

‘“‘T ask you to say, whether, if Sir Charles 
Russell has done this thing of his own motion, 
it is not inhuman? and, if he is merely the 
cat’s paw of some who wish to oppose (but dare 
not openly for fear of their Constituents) it is 
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“‘ Electors of Westminster I appeal from your 
Representative to yourselves. 
“ Samvet PuLrMsoxt. 
‘¢ 28, Park Lane, W., 
“Feb. 12th, 1880.” 


I wish to appeal to the House to know 
whether, in the exercise of my simple 
and undeniable right, and with no other 
object than honestly and faithfully to 
discharge my duty as an independent 
Member of this House, I am liable, 
whilst Parliament is sitting and whilst 
the Bill is in progress, to be assailed in 
this manner, and to be placarded as in- 
human, and to have my conduct charac- 
terized before my constituents as degrad- 
ing! I wish, therefore, in order to bring 
the question to an issue, to move the 
following Resolution :— 

“That the publication of printed placards 
throughout the City of Westminster, represent- 
ing the part taken by Sir Charles Russell, the 
Member for the said City, in the proceedings of 
this House as ‘inhuman’ and ‘degrading,’ 
injuriously reflects upon the said Member, is an 
attempt to coerce and intimidate him in the 
discharge of his duties, and a breach of the 
Privileges of this House.”’ 


Mr. MOWBRAY: I rise, Sir, to 
second the Motion of my hon. and gal- 
lant Friend the Member for West- 
minster. I can assure the House and 
my hon. Friend the Member for Derby— 
if he will allow me so to call him—that 
I have no feelings against him, and I 
hope the House will not be led away 
from the consideration of the question 
brought before it. I have sat for 27 years 
in this House, and Ibelieve I have never 
opened my lips before in any matter 
affecting a breach of Privilege. I have 
never interfered in questions that have 
arisen between this House and some ob- 
scure person outside. This, however, is 
not at all a case of that kind. It appears 
to me a most flagrant breach, not merely 
of the courtesy that ought to exist be- 
tween one hon. Member and another, 
but of the Privilege of the House, for 
an hon. Member to come down and avow 
that he has placarded the walls with a 
bill so scandalous as that which my hon. 
and gallant Friend has just read. Do 
not let the House mix—as hon. Mem- 
bers opposite seemed inclined to do—the 
two questions of the merits of this Bill 
and the conduct of the hon. Member for 
Derby. Of the merits of the Bill I know 
nothing. As to the conduct of the hon. 
Member in times past, his efforts for the 
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benefit of our seamen have had my 
hearty sympathy, and some of his mea- 
sures have had my support. So far as 
this Bill is concerned, from what I have 
heard, I approach it with no unfavour- 
able view. Do not let us get into tho 
question of the merits of this Bill; but 
when a Member, in the exercise of his 
undoubted privilege, says the Bill is of 
such consequence that it ought not to be 
disposed of without consideration after 
half-past 12 o’clock, and puts down the 
Notice which he is justly entitled to put; 
and when he is interfered with in the 
discharge of his duty by a placard, not 
emanating from some obscure quarter, 
but signed by a Member of this House, 
who is not ashamed to say he ordered it 
to be printed and distributed, then I say 
it is time for the House to take some 
notice of it. It is an attempt to coerce 
and intimidate a Member of the House 
of Commons. Of course, no one who 
knows my hon. and gallant Friend 
would think that the words ‘‘ inhuman 
and degrading” would for an instant 
fit the noble character of my hon. and 
gallant Friend. ‘The charge itself is 
utterly absurd, as many of us know. 
But, absurd as it is, it involves an 
attempt to create an idea amongst my 
hon. and gallant Friend’s constituents 
that he is capable of inhuman and de- 
grading conduct, and to act as a terror 
and a menace to him in the discharge 
of his duty. Therefore, with great re- 
luctance, I am obliged to second his 
Motion. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That the publication of printed placards 
throughout the City of Westminster, represent- 
ing the part taken by Sir Charles Russell, the 
Member for the said City, in the proceedings of 
this House as ‘inhuman’ and ‘ degrading,’ in- 
juriously reflects upon the said Member, is an 
attempt to coerce and intimidate him in the dis- 
charge of his duties, and a breach of the Privi- 
leges of this House.” —(Sir Charles Russell.) 


Mr. SPEAKER requested the hon. 
and gallant Member for Westminster to 
bring up the placard to the Table of the 
House. 

Mr. ONSLOW: As I, too, have in- 
curred the wrath of the hon. Member 
for Derby, and as I, too, have been pla- 
carded in my borough, I should like to 
say a few words, for I think my case is 
even somewhat stronger than that of my 
hon. and gallant Friend. The hon. 





Member for Derby has not only sent 
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these placards down to my borough, but 
he has also put himself in correspond- 
ence with the local paper, and has asked 
the editor to insert the placard in his 
issue of last Saturday. Therefore I, too, 
am paraded before my constituents as 
inhuman and degrading. Ihave no ob- 
jection to strong language which an hon. 
Weuber may use towards another in this 
House—if he goes beyond Parliament- 
ary usage Mr. Speaker calls him to 
Order, and he there and then withdraws 
the objectionable language; but I say 
that when I put down conscientiously 
a Notice of opposition to the hon. Gen- 
tleman’s Bill because I do not wish to 
see rag legislation in so important a 
matter, I can only say that the words 
used by the hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Derby are words which must 
have the effect of intimidating an hon. 
Member in the exercise of his duties. 
Neither I nor my hon. and gallant 
Friend the Member for Westminster 
have done anything more than the 
Rules of the House allow us to do. We 
oppose this Bill according to the legiti- 
mate laws of this House. We have 
exercised no particular privilege, and I 
am sorry the hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Derby has not expressed his 
regret to the House—not only to my 
hon. and gallant Friend and myself—for 
the language he has used. This is not 
a personal question between me and the 
hon. Member for Derby. It is a ques- 
tion which affects the working of every 
measure which comes before this House, 
and affects individually and collectively 
the privileges of us all. And if such 
course of action is allowed to be taken 
by hon. Members of this House, it must 
necessarily tend to prevent freedom of 
debate and proper discussion. I have 
heard it said that the hon. Gentleman 
had done this in a hurry, that he is en- 
thusiastic in his cause, and sometimes is 
forgetful of what he may do; but when 
he comes down here, and, after he has 
had time for reflection, expresses no re- 
gret of any kind—when he, to use a 
nautical expression, “‘sticks to his guns” 
—I think it is a most serious question 
for this House to consider. The hon. 
Member now says that every word in 
that placard is true, and so, before the 
whole House, he accuses my hon. and 
gallant Friend and myself of “inhuman” 
and “degrading” conduct. I can con- 
ceive no more gross intimidation ; but, 
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so far as I am concerned, I am now per- 
fectly prepared to leave the conduct of 
the hon. Member in the hands of the 
House. 

Mr. SULLIVAN: I rather think that 
the hon. and gallant Member for West- 
minster is not correct in point of form 
in the way in which he has brought this 
question before the House. We have 
need to be careful, because we are nar- 
rowing every day in some respects the 
freedom of debate. I rather think that 
we should have had this placard brought 
up to the Table and rt by the Clerk at 
the Table, and that thereupon a Motion 
might be founded; and I observe that 
the hon. and gallant Gentleman has not 
provided himself with—he certainly has 
not cited to us — any precedent for 
the course he has taken upon this 
occasion. If he will refer to Par- 
liamentary precedents, he will find 
that there never has been a Motion of 
this kind treated in this way. How- 
ever, the hon. Member for Derby (Mr. 
Plimsoll) does not stand on any point of 
form, and he is here to-day with that 
manliness which has characterized his 
conduct throughout, and, upon all occa- 
sions—daring much peril and frequent 
misunderstanding — he is here to-day 
taking upon his head, in the face of the 
House, the full responsibility for the 
placard he issued. hat is the ques- 
tion before us? That the hon.and gallant 
Member for Westminster performed an 
act of obstruction, as it is called, when 

ractised by other hon. Gentlemen. 
- No!”] Isay that I have heard like 

otices given under the half-past 12 
Rule by the hon. Member for Cavan (Mr. 
Biggar) referred to over and over again 
as “‘ blocking Notices’’ and as “ obstruct- 
ing Bills.” There is a different com- 
plexion put on the character of the pro- 
ceeding when it is done by hon. Gentle- 
men opposite. The hon. and gallant 
Member for Westminster told us that he 
had the most conscientious motives, and 
that his desire was to secure that full 
and free discussion which it ought to re- 
ceive—that, in the interests of the Bill, 
he put a blocking Notice on the Paper 
to obstruct it. Was that a specimen of 
the genuine sincerity and candour of the 
hon. and gallant Member for West- 
minster? Would I insult this Assembly 
by pretending that hon. Members do not 
know that a blocking Notice is an act of 
obstruction designed to strangle a mea- 
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sure by the Forms of the House? I have 
heard the hon. and gallant Gentleman 
himself complain that Irish Members 
would not go on with the public Busi- 
ness at 2 o’clock in the morning. The 

lacard contains a statement as to the 
a of life through loading grain in bulk. 
Is that controverted? It also states that 
Chambers of Commerce and shipowners 
own that the remedy proposed by the 
Bill would be in the interests of hu- 
manity, and whoever obstructs, in this 
House or out of it, an attempt to save 
human life, is certainly practising in 
effect, if not in intent, inhuman conduct. 
I claim the right to say that the votes 
we gave for the Afghan War or South 
African War—[ Cries of ‘‘ Question !”” ]|— 
I say it is the Question, because I have 
seen this language used about votes in 
this House. The only substantial part 
of the accusation complained of is that 
in reference to inhumanity. [An hon. 
Member: “ Degrading.”} First, with 
regard to inhumanity, I say, candidly, 
considering that my hon. Friend the 
Member for Derby has been uninter- 
mittingly labouring in the cause of 
humanity, and that when the moment 
comes when he might hope to get the 
second reading of his Bill he finds 
the second reading obstructed, and every 
effort used to strangle and destroy the 
measure by a process which those who 
practise it will admit is only had resort 
to by those who are hostile to it—I say 
that I deny that that is humanity. Then, 
was it degrading? I do not think the 
expression can be taken in any other 
than a hypothetical sense. If the hon. 
and gallant Member for Westminster 
was merely the catspaw of somebody 
who wished to oppose the Bill, but dare 
not, for fear of his constituents, I do 
not know that I should use the phrase 
‘‘ degrading ;”’ but I should find a Par- 
liamentary phrase that would express 
the same idea. That is whatI might 
do if I believed, which I do not believe, 
that the hon. and gallant Member has 
been the catspaw of another. My hon. 
Friend (Mr. Plimsoll) has the most 
profound respect for the liberties of this 
House as a collective Assembly, and for 
the liberty of Members individually ; 
but he appeals to the House not to be 
led away on this occasion. Has the 
hon. and gallant Member any prece- 
dent? I see sitting on the Treasury 
Bench an hon. and gallant Gentle- 
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man (Sir James Elphinstone) who, de- 
scribing other forms of what he con- 
sidered to be obstruction, used much 
stronger language, and who, during the 
last Recess, regretted that he could not 
get at certain Members on this side of 
the House, and there were some hints of 
violence. I may say that if he does 
cross the floor of the House, angered by 
anything that appeared to him like ob- 
struction, although he might come on 
belligerent purposes intent, we should 
receive him here with good humour and 
try to keep him with us. The hon. 
Member for Guildford (Mr. Onslow) has 
addressed the House. Parliamentary 
obstruction of Public Business is an 
offence which one hon. Member is not 
allowed to charge against any other hon. 
Member, but he has probably run to the 
closest verge of committing Parliamen- 
tary obstruction. He is the most skilful 
practitioner of the art. I intend to vote 
against this Vote of Censure of my hon. 
Friend (Mr. Plimsoll), and I hope I do 
not in any way commit him by ex- 
megs. my own regret that he should 

ave used, even in a hypothetical sense, 
the phrase ‘‘ degrading.” But I sym- 
pathise thoroughly and heartily in the 
spirit which has animated him in the 
issue of this placard. The Bill to which 
reference has been made was a Bill in 
which all the interests supposed to be 
adverse to him agreed with him. 
[we 1”) The shipowners agreed with 

im. [‘No!’] Now, atall events, we 
will see who had the courage to oppose 
it. It was strongly advocated by the 
Chamber of Commerce of Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, and by the Chamber of Commerce 
of Gateshead. The Shipmasters’ Asso- 
ciation of the whole of the North of 
England petitioned for it. Was I far 
short of the truth, then, when I said 
that the interests opposed to it as might 
have been supposed, have manfully and 
humanely come forward to advocate it? 
What would be the natural result of the 
obstructive Notices to this Bill? Why, 
that the Bill will fall through, as many 
Bills fell through last year, and that by 
reason of the course taken by the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman, the slaughter of 
human life was to be continued. And I 
say to my hon. Friend, believing that this 
is not a matter of sentiment, but the 
saving of precious human lives, I appeal 
to him to stand manfully to his measure, 
but to guard himself carefully against 














excesses of language that might play 
into the hands of his astute and skilful 
enemies who wish to hinder his work. 
I appeal to this House not by any fatal 
precedent to encourage conduct so de- 
trimental to Public Business, so mani- 
festly designed to arrest an action of 
humanity, nor because of any warmth 
of language used by my hon. Friend, 
say that he is to be answered, as I hope 
he never will be, by a censuring Vote 
of the House of Commons. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
Sir, I rise to make a suggestion to the 
House which, I think, if adopted, may 
enable us to arrive at the most prudent 
decision on this question. I am perfectly 
aware that it is usual that a question of 
Privilege, when it is raised, should 
be decided at once; but in this case 
there are some reasons why I think it 
desirable that the consideration of this 
case should be adjourned. When any 
question of Privilege is brought before 
us, the House is generally in possession 
of full knowledge of the facts and the 
words complained of; but on this occa- 
sion, although I heard the Notice of the 
hon. and gallant Member for West- 
minster (Sir Charles Russell) last night, 
I was not aware, until I heard the 
placard read, what were the statements 
made by the hon. Member for Derby of 
which the hon. and gallant Gentleman 
complained. Well, there is another 
ge in this case which appears peculiar. 

have never heard a case of Privilege 
brought forward in this House without 
the Member who brought it forward 
supporting his Motion by quotations 
of precedent. Now, I notice, as has 
been noticed by the hon. and learned 
Member for Louth (Mr. Sullivan), that 
neither the hon. and gallant Member 
for Westminster nor the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for the University of 
Oxford (Mr. Mowbray) referred to one 
single precedent bearing on this case. I 
cannot say, having come down to the 
House without any clear knowledge of 
the complaint that was going to be made, 
that I have been able, and other Mem- 
bers and the Government have probably 
been unable, to make themselves fully 
acquainted with the nature of the com- 
plaint. Now, it appears to me that the 
House will be extremely anxious to bear 
in mind two considerations—First, it 
will not be anxious unduly to strain or 
to stretch beyond former precedents the 
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law of Privilege; and I think, at the 
same time, they will not desire that con- 
duct such as that which is complained of 
on the part of the hon. Member for 
Derby should be tolerated, or that undue 
interference outside the walls of this 
House for the purpose of intimidating 
Members in discharge of their duty, if 
the conduct complained of does not come 
strictly within the rules of Parliamentary 
usage, should be regarded with any 
favour. I cannot hesitate for a moment 
to say that I deeply regret the language 
which has been used by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Derby. There can be no doubt 
that it is language, as has been admitted 
by the hon. and learned Member for 
Louth, that we must all regret. I must 
also say I regret the hon. Member has 
not taken the earliest opportunity of 
withdrawing the expressions to which 
objection has been taken. At the same 
time, a most cursory reference to the 
book to which we always refer on these 
oceasions—I mean Sir Erskine May’s 
Practice of Parliament—shows that innu- 
merable cases of this sort have been 
brought before the House, and with very 
different results—that in some cases 
action had been taken, and the person 
complained of had been punished. But, 
as far as I can see, in the more numerous 
class of cases, the House has decided not 
to take notice of the complaint made. I 
think that our conduct in this case ought 
to be strictly guided by precedent. If 
we find that such conduct has been for- 
merly held to be a breach of Privilege, 
then I think the House will not be dis- 
posed to condone the conduct of the hon. 
Member for Derby. But if, on the con- 
trary, conduct of a similar description 
has been passed by without serious no- 
tice, then I am sure the House will not 
be anxious to stretch the law of Privilege 
further than itis at present. I think that 
we should come to the consideration of 
this question better prepared to give a 
decision if we were to adjourn the debate 
so as to consider the case, and to obtain 
the Parliamentary precedents applicable 
to it. - I beg leave to move the adjourn- 
ment of the debate. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(The Marquess of Hartington.) 


Tue OHANCELLOR or rut EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, I am quite sure that the 
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whole House will feel that in this matter 
much more is at stake than merely the 
question which is raised by the hon. 
Member for Derby, and by my hon. and 
gallant Friend, and the right hon. Gen- 
tleman who sits behind me. The ques- 
tion, as far as it rests between the hon. 
Member for Derby and my two hon. 
Friends who have been aggrieved by 
this proceeding, is one upon which, I 
think, there will be very little difference 
of opinion in the House. I think almost 
everybody, while entirely acknowledging 
the purity of the spirit which animates 
the hon. Member for Derby, must at the 
same time admit that his course in this 
matter has been such that everyone must 
regret. The language which he has used 
is, I am sure, language such as hardly 
any Member would like to apply to a 
brother Member, and such as certainly 
ismostinapplicable to men of the high cha- 
racter of my hon. and gallant Friend the 
Member for Westminster and my hon. 
Friend the Member for Guildford. I also 
join with the noble Lord in expressing 
my extreme regret—and I believe the 
regret of the great body of the House— 
that the hon. Member for Derby has not, 
when challenged upon this occasion, 
taken the opportunity of expressing his 
regret. I cannot think that there would 
be anything unbecoming in his doing so, 
and I believe it was a course which 
everyone expected he would follow. 
Now, with regard to this matter, I think 
we ought to ae ge the particular 
question which has given rise to this 
unfortunate incident from the great 
principle involved in the question raised 
by my hon. and gallant Friend. By the 
Motion which he has submitted, my hon. 
and gallant Friend asks us to declare 
that such an appeal to the constituents 
of any Member, as has been made in this 
case by the hon. Member for Derby, is 
in the nature of an intimidation of a 
Member in the discharge of his duties, 
and that that being so, it is in the nature 
also of a breach of Privilege. Now, Sir, 
this House is jealous, and justly jealous, 
of its Privileges, and I am bound to say 
that as time goes on, and as we are more 
and more aware of the influence which the 
constituencies exercise, and the interest 
they take in public matters, so it becomes 
more and more important that we should 
rigidly and narrowly scrutinize our Pri- 
vileges in these cases. Certainly it does 
seem to me that at first sight the hon. 
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Member for Derby, if he thought that 
he had reason to complain of the course 
taken by my hon. and gallant Friend 
the Member for Westminster and my 
hon. Friend the Member for Guildford 
with regard to this Bill, ought to have 
brought that matter forward in this 
House. He ought to have made any 
observations that he desired to make in 
their presence, and to have given them 
thereby the opportunity of at once ex- 
os and justifying the conduct they 

ad pursued. I do think it would be- 
come a most dangerous practice if it were 
encouraged that appeals should be made 
to persons out-of-doors whilst Parlia- 
ment is sitting in regard to the actual 
current Business of Parliament, with a 
view not to comment upon the course 
that Members had pursued in their Par- 
liamentary capacity, but in regard to the 
actual Business which is before us at 
particular times. Well, I say that that 
is a matter of a very serious character, 
and one which must demand the atten- 
tion of the House. I entirely agree with 
the noble Lord that. it is one of those 
matters which ought not to be decided 
upon hastily, and that it is one in which 
we ought to be guided by precedent; 
and I entirely concur in the suggestion 
the noble Lord has made that a Com- 
mittee should be appointed to search for 
precedents in this matter, and I am ready 
to assent to the Motion which has been 
made for an adjournment of the debate. 
I am aware that there may be a natural 
feeling on the part of many Members 
that a matter of this sort should be 
brought to an issue and decided at once. 
I would remind hon. Members of what is 
at stake, and that in questions of this 
kind we should guard the Privileges of 
this House by a calm and judicial ex- 
amination of the question, apart, as far 
as possible, from the necessary heat and 
feeling with which we cannot help re- 
garding a personal question. I am pre- 
pared to agree with the noble Lord in 
the course he has suggested. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
Sir, one word of explanation. I only 
moved the adjournment of the debate. 
I did not make any suggestion of a 
Committee ; but if the right hon. Gentle- 
man thinks a Committee should be ap- 
pointed, I shall be very happy to con- 
sider that suggestion; but my sugges- 
tion was that the debate should be ad- 
journed in order that we might be in a 
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better position to decide upon the ques- 
tion. 

Masor O’GORMAN : I beg leave to 
assure the hon. Member for Derby that 
when his Bill is brought before the 
House I shall vote in his favour. I 
must say, however, that the words ‘‘ de- 
grading ’”’ and “inhuman,” as applied 
to the hon. and gallant Member for 
Westminster are very hard words in- 
deed; and I would most earnestly re- 
commend my hon. Friend to immediately 
withdraw them. 

Mr. C. M. PALMER said, he had 
been requested by the owners of the 
Tiara and the Trident to correct an error 
into which the hon. Member for Derby 
(Mr. Plimsoll) had fallen. The hon. 
Member had quoted those two vessels 
as having been lost in consequence of 
carrying grain cargoes. He (Mr. CO. 
M. Palmer) had received telegrams to 
say that one of those vessels’ had been 
run down off the Goodwin Sands, and 
that in neither of them were any souls 
lost. One of the ships, according to 
the telegrams, was not even grain- 
laden. The hon. Member for Derby, in 
his placard, had laid great stress upon 
the fact that the shipowners of the 
North had been in favour of his Bill. 
As President of the Newcastle and Gates- 
head Chamber of Commerce he might 
say that there was a very divided opi- 
nion in the Chamber in regard to the 
Bill, and also among the shipowners of 
the North generally. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Debate adjourned till Friday. 


SUPREME COURT OF JUDICATURE 
ACTS—THE ASSIZES. 


Str HENRY JAMES asked the Se- 
cretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, Whether the attention of the 
Government has been called to the un- 
necessary attendance of Her Majesty’s 
Judges in several counties during the 
recent Assizes; and whether it is in 
contemplation to take any steps, by cen- 
tralization or otherwise, to prevent the 
continuance of the serious loss to the 
public service which is caused by the 
absence of the Judges from West- 
minster ? 

Mr. ASSHETON OROSS, in reply, 
said, he was quite aware that a good 
deal of valuable time was lost under the 
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present system, and that he had watched 
the course of the Assizes to see whether 
some better arrangement could not be 
made. He must, however, express a 
hope that no attempt would be made to 
alter the present system so far as the 
trying of prisoners four times a-year 
was concerned. Something might be 
effected in the way of meeting the diffi- 
eulty to which the Question of the hon. 
and learned Gentleman related by means 
of grouping, and longer notice as to the 
number of trials might be given, in order 
that when the Judges went on Circuit 
they might be able to apportion the 
time which it would be necessary to 
spend in each town which they had to 
visit better than it was possible for them 
to do as matters now stood. He would 
only add that the subject was under con- 
sideration. 


POOR LAW (SCOTLAND)—LEGIS- 
LATION. 


Sir ALEXANDER GORDON asked 
the Lord Advocate, Whether it is the 
intention of Her Majesty’s Government 
to introduce this Session a Bill to amend 
the Poor Law of Scotland ? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS, in reply, 
said, that his right hon. and learned 
Friend the Lord Advocate had been en- 
gaged in preparing a Bill on the sub- 
ject, which he would introduce this Ses- 
sion when a convenient opportunity for 
doing so presented itself. 


ARMY—LEEDS CAVALRY BARRACKS. 


Mr. WHEELHOUSE asked the Se- 
cretary of State for War, How often the 
barracks (known as Her Majesty’s Ca- 
valry Barracks) at Leeds have been 
‘‘condemned,”’ with the date or dates 
of any ‘‘condemnation,”’ and by whom 
made; whether it isthe intentidén of Her 
Majesty’s Government to take any and, 
if so, what remedial measures in the 
matter; and, when any remedy, if in 
contemplation, will be applied ? 

Coronet STANLEY, in reply, said, 
that the barracks had, technically speak- 
ing, never been ‘‘condemned.” They 
had, however, frequently been adversely 
reported on, and he had no hesitation in 
saying that they were, in many respects, 
in a bad state. He proposed to take a 
certain amount in the Estimates for this 
year for the purpose of remedying some 
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of the principal defects, but he was afraid 
the state of things complained of would 
not be altogether removed. 


POST OFFICE SAVINGS BANKS. 


Mr. WAIT asked the Postmaster 
General, Whether he proposes to intro- 
duce a Bill having for its object the ex- 
tension of the powers and usefulness of 
Post Office Savings Banks? 

Lorpv JOHN MANNERS, in reply, 
said, he was afraid he could not give the 
hon. Gentleman a more definite answer 
than had been given by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer to a Question put by 
the hon. Member for Hackney, on the 
previous evening—that the matter was 
under the anxious consideration of the 
Government. 


MOTIONS. 


—o- Qo 


BOROUGH FRANCHISE (IRELAND). 
RESOLUTION. 


Mr. MELDON, in rising to move the 
Resolution of which he had given No- 
tice, said: Sir, in again calling the at- 
tention of this House to the subject of 
the Irish Borough Franchise, I am not 
certain but that I should best discharge 
my duty by merely formally moving the 
Resolution, instead of adducing facts 
and arguments which must be familiar 
to every hon. Member of the House. 
The present occasion, however, is so op- 
portune for a settlement of the question, 
that I have come to the conclusion it is 
better to go into some little detail on 
the subject. The Amendment, of which 
the hon. Member} for Londonderry (Mr. 
Charles Lewis) has given Notice, seeks to 
pledge Parliament to the proposition 
that it is inexpedient to deal with the 
question of lowering the Borough Fran- 
chise in Ireland ; or, in other words, he 
wishes to pledge this Imperial Parlia- 
ment to a policy denying to the people 
of Ireland equal rights under the Con- 
stitution to those enjoyed by the other 
inhabitants of the United Kingdom. I 
sincerely trust that now, on the eve of a 
General Election, in the present critical 
state of Ireland, after denying for 12 
years to the Irish people the same mea- 
sure of justice as was granted by a Con- 
servative Government to England and 
Scotland, this House will no longer, at 
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the bidding of a Government influenced 
by solely Party considerations, withhold 
the claim so persistently put forward by 
the vast majority of the Irish Repre- 
sentatives, that on this question of the 
franchise Ireland will be treated as an 
integral part of the Empire. I am not 
altogether without hope that the re- 
sult of my Motion will be favourable, 
for this House, I am bound to say, has 
on previous occasions shown itself not 
disinclined to act justly to Ireland in 
this matter. In 1876, a Resolution 
similar in terms to that now brought 
forward was rejected by a majority of 
only 13 votes, and in 1878 the same Re- 
solution was lost by a majority of only 8. 
Whatthe objectofthe Government—upon 
whom lies responsibility in this matter— 
can be in steadily refusing to grant this 
simple measure of political equality, un- 
less it is the ignoble one of a fear to lose 
two or three seats in Parliament, I am 
at a loss to understand. On each occa- 
sion when this subject was discussed, the 
Government, for merely Party motives, 
used all their influence to bring about a 
decision which, I must say, was as un- 
just as it was mischievous. The result 
of this action of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment has been to convince the masses of 
the Irish people that justice is not to be 
had from the Imperial Parliament, and 
that the assertion so frequently mado 
during the past few years in this House 
that equal rights are granted to all Her 
Majesty’s subjects throughout the United 
Kingdom is merely an idle boast. What 
is the issue which has to be decided to- 
night? Is it the question of the expe- 
diency of lowering thefranchise or confer- 
ring household suffrage? Notatall. The 
question to be decided is, whether this 
House is prepared to carry out the con- 
tract made on the part of the British 
nation at the time of the Union, that the 
Irish people should have equal repre- 
sentation with the rest of the United 
Kingdom. I do not ask the affirmance 
or adoption of any new principle, nor 
do I desire to go outside the doctrines 
proposed by the Party opposite and 
adopted by this House to sustain my 
proposals. Let us see what it is that 
Irish Representatives claim to have de- 
cided by this House. In the boroughs 
of England and Scotland, household suf- 
frage has been in existence for 12 years 
—that is to say, in the English and 
Scotch boroughs every male inhabitant 
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of full age occupying for 12 months as 
tenant or owner a dwelling-house rated 
to the relief of the poor, having paid a 
certain part of the poor rate, is abso- 
lutely entitled to be registered as a voter. 
In Ireland, where it is said we have 
equal rights, no man is entitled to the 
franchise in boroughs by right of occu- 
pation unless he has been in occupation 
as owner or tenant for 12 months of pre- 
mises rated at an annual value of more 
than £4, and has paid certain rates ; but 
this is not all, because, although the 
rateablevalueof the premisesisnominally 
over £4, in reality the value must be at 
leastover £6, because in Ireland thevalu- 
ation is not made on actual letting value, 
but is in every case one-third and usually 
one-half lower; so that in Ireland the 
value of the premises must be over £6, 
though nominally only £4. In Ireland, 
too, owing to the difference in the rating 
laws, large numbers of persons are dis- 
franchised who would not be so if legis- 
lation was similar for the two countries. 
I do not propose going into these ques- 
tions as to rating which will be raised 
on the discussion of the Bill introduced 
by the hon. and learned Member for the 
City of Limerick (Mr. O’Shaughnessy) ; 
but willcontent myself by quoting by-and- 
bye some figures on the point of a very 
startlingnature. At present, I willdismiss 
the subject with oneremark—namely, that 
whereas in England legislation has taken 
place on the principle of facilitating the 
acquisition of the franchise by persons 
entitled, in Ireland legislation seems to 
have been based on the principle of 
throwing impediments and obstacles in 
the way of those acquiring the much 
more limited franchise there conferred. 
Is this state of affairs just or reason- 
able? Ireland, being the poorer country, 
should, in all fairness and equality, have 
the lower franchise. This principle is 
one which has been acknowledged by 
Parliament. Up to 1867, the qualification 
for the borough franchise was lower in 
Treland than in England, being £10 in 
England and £8 in Ireland. The posi- 
tion of the two countries was changed 
in 1867. Why, in Ireland, must the 
value of a man’s house be over £4, 
whereas in England and in Scotland 
the value of a man’s house does not in 
any way regulate his right to the fran- 
chise? I willrefer, by-and-bye, to some 
few statistics which will prove incon- 
testably the injustice which is done to 
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Ireland by the dissimilarity of the fran- 
chises ; but, before passing to that ques- 
tion, I must glance at the principle upon 
which the borough franchise is based in 
England and Scotland, and point out 
that a different principle is the basis of 
the Irish borough franchise. Under the 
Reform Act of 1850 it was necessary, 
to entitle a man to be registered as a 
Parliamentary voter in any borough in 
Treland, that he should occupy a house of 
the rateable value of £8, and the borough 
occupation franchise was based on the 
principle that a man was not entitled to 
exercise the political right of voting for 
a Parliamentary Representative unless 
he was a man of sufficient substance to 
occupy @ house of a certain value. In 
fact, the test as to the right of a man to 
political power was a property one. In 
England the same principle was acted on; 
but, inasmuch as Ireland was the poorer 
country, the franchise in England was 
higher, being a £10 occupation qualifica- 
tion. In1867a great change of front took 
place. The old qualification of property, 
as entitling a man to share in political 
power by giving him a vote in boroughs, 


was swept away, and a new basis for the . 


franchise was adopted, so far as Eng- 
land and Scotland were concerned. And 
by whom was this great change brought 
about? Who were the persons respon- 
sible for this new departure? Why, 
the Party who now, underthe guidance 
of thesame Leader, refuse to Ireland the 
boon they conferred on the rest of the 
United Kingdom, and who now insist 
that the old property qualification in 
1867, decided to be unsuitable as the test 
to be applied as entitling Englishmen 
and Scotchmen to the franchise, is the 
proper one to be applied to the people 
of Ireland. On this point I ask the 
House to accept the statement of the 
Leader of the Conservative Party when 
introducing the Reform Bill. of 1867. 
The Prime Minister, on that occasion, 
stated— 

‘¢That the basis of household suffrage and 
the principle upon which the provisions of the 
Bill creating the borough franchise was founded 
was that if a man pays his rates and has resided 
a certain time, that is primd facie evidence that 
he isa man of regular, methodical, and dutiful 
course of life, and, on the whole, in a borough, 
is a very good test of the right to the fran- 
chise.” 

Over and over again the Earl of Bea- 
consfield, then Mr. Disraeli, during 
the progress of the Reform Bill of 
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1867, impressed on the House of Com- 
mons in his speeches this principle, 
and asserted that residence and pay- 
ment of rates in boroughs was the 
test of the right to the franchise, and 
not the value of the house occupied. 
I put it to the hon. Members opposite, if 
this is not a noble, grand, and lofty 
principle, that in boroughs a man’s right 
to participate in the management of the 
State is to be judged by his stake in the 
country, not ascertained by the test of 
his ability to live in a valuable house, 
but by his ability to keep a roof con- 
stantly over himself, his wife and family, 
and by the punctual payment of his con- 
tribution towards the funds necessary 
for the support and maintenance of his 
poorer brethren? This is the principle 
upon which the borough franchise in 
England and Scotland is based; this is 
the groundwork of the great edifice of 
household suffrage raised by the Con- 
servative Party in these countries, and 
I am at a loss to know why this great 
principle is not extended to Ireland, 
and why the property qualification 
for the franchise, abolished for Eng- 
land and Scotland in 1867, is still 
retained in Ireland, against the pro- 
testations of the very large majority 
of the Irish people and their Repre- 
sentatives. Has an Irishman, support- 
ing and maintaining his family under 
his roof, and contributing to the support 
of the poor, a less stake in his country, 
is he less entitled to vote for a Member 
of Parliament who has power to bind 
his person and his property, than an 
Englishman under similar conditions? 
Why should the test of the right to the 
franchise in boroughs be payment of 
rates and residence in one part of the 
United Kingdom, and the ability to live 
in a valuable house be the test in an- 
other? What reason exists why an 
Irishman, so long as he resides in a 
house in England, should be entrusted 
with political power, and be considered 
unfit if he changes his residence to a 
house in Ireland of equal value? Why 
should a man occupying a house, say in 
idee gs of the annual value of £4, be 
thought unfit for the franchise if he goes 
to Dublin and resides in a house of equal 
value? There is no justification for such 
a state of law. What, therefore, is the 
reason this grievance is not remedied? 
Why is it that whereas up to 1867 Ire- 
land had a lower franchise than England 
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she now has a franchise, not only higher 
than the rest of the United Kingdom, 
but based on a different principle? 
Surely the Government cannot be crimi- 
nal enough to seek to deprive those per- 
sons, who, taking an active part in poli- 
tical matters, ask the Irish people to 
trust in the utility of ‘constitutional 
agitation,’’of thestringent argument they 
have against the use of unconstitutional 
means for the redress of their grievances, 
Doesthis House, byrefusing soreasonable 
a request as is now made, wish to convince 
the Irish nation of the hollowness and 
unreality of the assertions so often made 
in debates and by responsible persons in 
Parliament that equal rights are given 
to the inhabitants of the three countries 
comprising this so-called United King- 
dom? I wish hon. Members sitting on 
the opposite side of this House before 
they proceed, in obedience to the dicta- 
tion of the Government, to vote against 
this Resolution, would calmly consider 
the effect on the Irish people of their 
vote, and for a moment think of the re- 
sponsibility they undertake when, by 
their acts, they repudiate the Act of 
Union, which purports to secure to Ire- 
land equality of representation and equal 
rights with England and Scotland. 
What do hon. and right hon. Gentlemen 
mean, when they tell us that the Impe- 
rial Parliament is willing to give equal 
rights to all the inhabitants of the Three 
Kingdoms? In no matter is this of 
more importance than in the case of 
political rights. Is not the Union 
based on equality of representation ? 
Yet, in Ireland, we have a limited 
franchise. Large numbers of the in- 
habitants of that country who, if they 
lived in England or Scotland would 
enjoy political power, are excluded from 
voting for Members of Parliament, and 
we are told that the Irish nation have 
the full benefit of the Union. What 
have the Irish people done to be thus 
deprived of their rights? Is this House 
willing to deal with Ireland as an inte- 
gral part of the Kingdom as they 
would with Lancashire or the poorest 
part of Scotland? Hereisa test. Sweep 
away the differences existing between 
the franchise in Ireland and that existing 
in England and in Scotland—assimilate 
the rating laws, admit the people of Ire- 
land to representation in this House as 
fully as the English and Scotch—assimi- 
late our municipal franchise to your own. 
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I will now proceed to prove, by quoting 
a few statistics, the great differences 
which exist between the representation 
of the boroughs in Ireland and the 
boroughs of Scotland and England. The 
city of Glasgow, with a population of 
477,732, returns three Members to this 
House by the votes of 61,069 electors. 
All the boroughs in Ireland, with a 
ag of about 900,000, return 31 

embers by the votes of 55,257 elec- 
tors; Manchester, with a population 
of 379,374, has a constituency of 
60,463 ; Birmingham, with a population 
of 343,787, has 65,506 electors; Liver- 
pool, with a population of 493,400, 
numbers 61,026 on its Parliamentary 
register. It is an astonishing fact, and 
demonstrates the justice of the claim now 
brought forward, that onecityin Scotland 
has a constituency larger in number by 
5,812 than the total number of electors 
in all the boroughs of Ireland put toge- 
ther. But, wherever we look for facts 
connected with the representation of the 
Irish boroughs, the same startling state 
of affairs exists. Scotland, with a popu- 
lation of less than 3,500,000, has in her 
boroughs more than 200,000 voters; 
whereas in Ireland, with a population 
of more than 4,500,000, there are only 
55,257 electors. England, with a popu- 
lation of 22,500,000, has considerably 
more than 1,500,000 of electors in the 
boroughs. If the comparison between 
the numbers of electors in English and 
Scotch boroughs and Irish boroughs is 
made, the same startling results will be 
found. Dublin, with a population of 
267,610, has only 12,607 voters; whilst 
Leeds, with a population of 259,212, has 
49,074 electors; Sheffield, with a popu- 
lation of 239,946—several thousands less 
of population than Dublin—has a Par- 
liamentary register three times in excess 
of that city, and numbering 39,270 ; and 
Edinburgh, with 196,979 inhabitants, 
has 28,340 electors, as against the 12,607 
of Dublin. To take another Irish town. 
Cork, with a population of 100,000, re- 
turns its Members by the votes of 4,626 ; 
whereas in Nottingham, with a popula- 
tion of only 86,600, there are 18,292 
voters. In Limerick, with a population 
of 49,858, there are 1,980 electors; and 
in Gateshead, with 48,627 of a popula- 
tion, there are 12,096 voters. In Bel- 
fast, where the population is 174,413, and 
where the number of persons rated for 
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them to the franchise—is 25,708, the 
constituency is 14,990. I admit that 
a certain allowance must be made for 
double occupation, for female occupants, 
vacant premises, and for cases where the 
rates are unpaid, but I contend that the 
figures quoted fully substantiate my case. 
But, then, it is said the result of a change 
in Ireland similar to that which took 
place in England and Scotland in 1867 
would be essentially different. It is said 
by hon. Members opposite that in Ireland 
the number of persons who would be en- 
franchised if the same franchise existed 
as in England would have such a dis- 
proportion to the persons at present with 
the franchise as entirely to change the 
representation, and it is said that this 
was not the operation of the Reform Act 
of 1867 in England and Scotland. This 
is a repetition of the same argument as 
was brought forward by the opponents 
of reform in England, but it not pre- 
vent a Conservative Ministry from 
passing the Reform Act of 1867. Let 
us see how this is. In England, the re- 
sult of the Reform Act was to treble the 
borough constituencies. I take the dates 
of 1866 and 1877 to prove this statement. 
In 1866 there were 500,000 persons in 
the boroughs with this franchise. In 
1877 there were 1,514,716 borough 
electors. In 1866 there were 45 bo- 
roughs with less than 500 electors; in 
1877 there was not one. The consti- 
tuencies in England were, therefore, 
trebled by the change, whereas the re- 
sult of the Irish Reform Act was to add 
but 20,000 throughout the entire of Ire- 
land. If the franchise was lowered in 
Ireland, as is sought, the borough con- 
stituencies would not be doubled; in 
fact, it would only add 56,902 to the 
present electoral roll, and so bring the 
whole borough constituencies of Ireland 
to something like 100,000 voters. In 
conclusion, I must thank the House 
for the great kindness which has, on 
this as on previous occasions, been 
shown to me. No matter what the re- 
sult may be, I have no cause of com- 
plaint of want of opportunity to bring 
forward my case. I regret my inability 
to advocate the great cause of the en- 

franchisement of the Irish people more 

forcibly ; but, amongst my Colleagues, 

there are those who will make up for 

my serious shortcomings, and to them 

and the righteousness and inherent 
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strength of my case I now leaveit. Ihave 
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pointed out that the borough franchise in 
Ireland was based on a different. princi- 
ple in Ireland from that in the rest of the 
United Kingdom. I have shown what 
the result of such a difference is, and I 
now appeal to the House to remove a 
slur which has been put upon the people 
of Ireland, and to affirm the proposition 
that Irishmen are entitled to equal 
rights as Englishmen and Scotchmen, 
and I trust that in this matter of the 
franchise the appeal now made to the 
Imperial Parliament will be acceded to. 
As long as household suffrage exists 
in England and Scotland, Ireland, enti- 
tled to equal rights under the Act of 
Union, which the House ought not to 
treat as waste paper, is entitled to house- 
hold suffrage also. When we legislated 
on the subject of the borough franchise 
for this country in 1867, we adopted a 
principle and applied a test—namely, 
ability to maintain and pay rates for a 
house. Why should not that principle 
and that test be applied to all parts of 
the United Kingdom? In the interest 
of peace and order, and with a view to 
promote the welfare of Ireland, I appeal 
to the House to say that she is not to be 
dealt with as a conquered country, and 
that she is not to be denied the rights 
which England has engaged by the Act 
of Union to give her. I beg, Mr. 
Speaker to move— 


“That the restricted nature of the Borough 
Franchise in Ireland as compared with that 
existing in England and in Scotland is a sub- 
ject deserving the immediate attention of Par- 
liament, with a view of establishing a fair and 
just equality of the franchise in the three 
countries.” 


Mr. GRAY said, he rose to second 
the Motion which had just been made 
by his hon. and learned Friend the Mem- 
ber for Kildare (Mr. Meldon). For- 
tunately for him (Mr. Gray) his hon. 
and learned Friend had dealt so com- 
rl with the subject that he had left 

im very little to say upon it. That was 
the fourth occasion, he thought, upon 
which he had had the honour of second- 
ing the Motion, and he confessed that it 
was with some lack of spirit that he did 
so on the present occasion, for there was 
something, it appeared to him, a little 
flat, stale, and unprofitable in having to 
go over the well-worn arguments agaia, 
and in having to impress those who 
seemed not to wish to be impressed with 
what to Irish Members was so obvious 
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a truism as the Resolution propounded. 
That was the sixth time that the Motion 
had been brought forward in the present’ 
Parliament. When it was first brought 
forward, one of the arguments used by 
the then Chief Secretary for Ireland was, 
that it was an inconvenient time to dis- 
cuss it, inasmuch as a change of the 
franchise might be held to involve a re- 
election as a matter of principle. That 
argument had recently been abandoned 
in view of the approach of a General 
Election, and he would seek to impress 
upon the House the fact, that except 
the change was made now the argument 
would be revived in the new Parliament, 
and a reform, which all Parties in the 
House were agreed must sooner or later 
be granted, would again be postponed 
fora series of years. He would not en- 
deavour to follow his hon. and learned 
Friend in the figures and statistics which 
he had so clearly and ably placed before 
the House. They were well known to 
every hon. Member who had paid atten- 
tion to the subject. He had, however, 
endeavoured in the course of the past 
year to ascertain what were the argu- 
ments, or attempts at arguments, ad- 
vanced against what appeared to him so 
small a matter as that involved in the 
equalization of the franchise in the two 
Kingdoms. He certainly thought that 
in the past speeches of the hon. Member 
for Londonderry (Mr. Charles Lewis) 
was to be found all that was to be said 
on the subject. He quite granted 
that it was natural that the hon. 
Gentleman should take a strong interest 
in the subject. One of the most for- 
midable arguments which he had ad- 
vanced against the proposed change was 
that it might deprive that House of the 
services of some Conservative borough 
Members. Well, he (Mr. Gray) recog- 
nized the force of that argument; but he 
scarcely felt that it was one which should 
weigh in the estimation of hon. Gen- 
tlemen generally against all the argu- 
ments that could be advanced by the 
other side. But they had had ad- 
vanced by every speaker who had op- 
posed the Motion of his hon. and learned 
Friend the Member for Kildare, an ar- 
gument which he (Mr. Gray) was sure 
would be very familiar to the older 
Members of the House—the swamp- 
ing argument! His hon. and learned 
Friend (Mr. Meldon) had, he thought, 
dealt with tolerable completeness with 
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that argument. Parliament had dis- 
posed of any such objection when 
it settled the principle of the Re- 
form Act of 1868. They were not 
then afraid of swamping the old con- 
stituencies with new voters, and there 
was, therefore, no force whatever in the 
argument that they would swamp the 
Trish constituencies with new voters, 
when it was shown that they would not 
double them in Ireland, and when they 
had doubled them without any injury, 
and, as he believed the majority of Mem- 
bers in that House would say, with the 
greatest possible benefit in England. He 
really could not see what force there 
could be in the swamping argument at 
all, after it had been proved that the 
change would not be nearly so great in 
Ireland as it had been in England; and 
in England the “leap in the dark ” had 
no such dreadful results as some hon. 
Members opposite then anticipated. But 
another assertion which had been made 
in connection with this matter was, 
that in Ireland there was no demand 
for the change. The hon. Member 
for Londonderry brought forward, as a 
proof of that, the fact that this Motion 
had been advocated year after year by 
two county Members. But he (Mr. 
Gray) could not forget also that, al- 
though by accident it so happened to 
have been placed in their Sands for 
some years, the Irish borough Members 
had spoken very strongly in its favour. 
“ But,” said the hon. Member for Lon- 
donderry, “there are no Petitions and 
no public meetings in its favour. If we 
except a few professional agitators ’’— 
that, he (Mr. Gray) thought, was the 
expression used—‘‘ in and out of the 
House ’—including, he supposed, all 
the Irish Members who were in favour 
of the change—‘‘if we except a few 
professional agitators in and out of the 
House, and in and out of town councils, 
there is no indication of public opinion 
in favour of the change.” He (Mr. 
Gray) quite granted that there were no 
Petitions—or, at least, very few—but 
the wonder would be if there were Peti- 
tions in favour of it, because what did 
Petitions to that Houseindicate? They 
indicated on the part of the Petitioners 
that their representations would have 
some effect in swaying the opinion and 
the action of those to whom the Peti- 
tions were presented. Now, he would 
ask on what occasion the Petitions of the 
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Irish people, no matter how numerous 
or influential they might have been, had 
the slightest effect on the decision of the 
House? He was not aware of any occa- 
sion upon which they had had any such 
effect ; and, as a consequence, the Irish 
people had totally abandoned Petitions 
as a means of impressing their views 
upon the Legislature. He himself had 
had to do lately with Petitions in refer- 
ence, not ‘alone to this question, but to 
others also, and he was always met by 
this answer, that it was nonsense, and 
utterly useless to Petition the House of 
Commons on any subject whatsoever. 
The House was overwhelmed with Pe- 
tions on the Irish University Education 
Question, which were treated with con- 
tempt; but when no Petitions were pre- 
sented, the House dealt with the subject. 
Take, again, the question of the Irish 
Land—would the House deny that the 
Irish people took an interest in the Land 
Question? But how many Petitions 
had been presented on the Land Ques- 
tion both during the present Session and 
last? The House must deal with the 
facts of the case, and it must remember 
that its treatment of Irish Petitions, and 
of Irish opinion, both as represented in- 
side the House, and as represented by 
what the hon. Gentleman was pleased to 
call professional agitators outside, had 
been one of uniform and studied con- 
tempt. [‘*No, no!”] He repeated 
that the attitude of the House towards 
Irish opinion had been one of uniform 
and studied contempt. He thought that 

the number of Divisions in which the 
majority of Irish Members had been de- 
feated by a majority of English Mem- 
bers voting against them in the House 

now approached to nearly 200, and if 
that were not evidence of deliberate and 
studied contempt, he did not know what 
evidence was. Therefore, it came to 

this, that really the Irish people were to 

a considerable degree commencing to 

despair of anything in the shape of con- 

stitutional agitation or of constitutional 

representation of their opinions in that 

House. Another of the arguments 

which had been brought forward against 

the proposal was, that it would suddenly 

increase the power of the Catholic 

Church, and swamp Protestant votes by 

Catholic votes in Ireland. He thought 

that at this time of day that was rather 

an ignoble sort of argument to advance 

in that House, but he granted that the 
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—_— they went down in the franchise 
n Ireland, the more they would increase 


he power of Catholic votes. But what 
the hon. Member for Londonderry de- 
duced from that was, that they would 
expel from the House of Commons Pro- 
testant Representatives. Was there any 
evidence for that assertion? Did they 
not find that, with the present restricted 
franchise, some of the most popular con- 
stituencies, which were almost altogether 
Catholic, returned Protestant Members? 
What sort of ground, therefore, was 
there for saying that the lowering of 
the franchise would shut out Protestant 
Representatives ? 

Mr. CHARLES LEWIS said, the 
hon. Member had mistaken his argu- 
ment. 

Mr. GRAY observed, that later on 
he should take the opportunity of quot- 
ing the exact words used. At present, 
he understood the hon. Member’s argu- 
ment, and even his words, to be that 
they would expel from the House Pro- 
testant Representatives, and he quoted 
some declaration made in Ulster, that if 
this reform was carried out, the entire 
power would be vested in Catholic 
electors. 

Mr. CHARLES LEWIS: I said Pro- 
testants would be so outvoted that they 
would practically be unrepresented in 
this House. I did not say that there 
would not be Protestant Members. 

Mr. GRAY: If there was any con- 
troversy as to the words, he was bound 
to accept the hon. Gentleman’s assertion, 
and if the hon. Gentleman had been 
misrepresented, it was by Hansard. If, 
however, the idea had existed in the 
minds of any hon. Members, that be- 
cause the power of Roman Catholics in 
a constituency would be increased, the 
effect would be to exclude from the 
House Protestant Representatives, then 
he would say that the large number of 
Protestants who at that moment repre- 
sented Catholic constituencies should dis- 
pel any such idea. The conduct pursued 
in Catholic constituencies in that respect 
compared favourably with the fact that 
there was not, be believed, any Catholic 
Representative of a Protestant consti- 
tuency in England. The hon. Member 
admitted that the condition of the 
borough representation in Ireland was 
scandalous; but he had not, so far as 
he (Mr. Gray) could gather, propounded 
any method of reform, beyond propos- 
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ing that the representation of the coun- 
ties should be increased at the expense 
of the boroughs. The fact was, that at 
that moment the county representation 
in Ireland was larger in proportion than 
the county representation in England, 
and the borough representation was pro- 
portionately smaller. Therefore, instead 
of equalizing matters, he would increase 
the anomaly that at present existed. 
When they remembered the difference 
of the rating laws of the two countries, 
and remembered also that rental in Ire- 
land must be estimated in practice at 
50 per cent lower than in England, they 
would find that, by the present law, they 
were excluding a class of intelligent men 
who were not at all of the character de- 
scribed by opponents of this measure. 
Even the inhabitants of the very poor 
habitations in the Irish towns were an 
intelligent class, who took an active in- 
terest in public affairs, and there was no 
reason, except the political reason that it 
might effect the balance of Parties, for 
resisting this change. He believed all 
Parties would agree that the change 
must eventually come, and the only re- 
sult of resistance was, that the conces- 
sion would come from that House too late 
to give any satisfaction, but early enough 
to leave a feeling of soreness, whereas 
if the demand were granted at the out- 
set, no such feeling would exist. The 
hon. Member for Londonderry had dis- 
pe his (Mr. Gray’s) account of what 

e (Mr. Charles Lewis) said in opposing 
this Resolution last year; but he (Mr. 
Gray) was now in a position to quote 
the actual words from Hansard. The 
hon. Member was therein reported to 
have said— 

‘“* Moreover, it would, in the end, wholly ex- 
clude from Parliament all the Representatives 
- 2) Protestant religion.”’—[3 Hansard, ccxliii. 
1212. 


He appealed to the House, therefore, 
whether his rendering of the hon. Mem- 
ber’s argument had not been correct ? 
He would further ask hon. Members 
whether this was not a peculiarly ap- 
propriate time to throw aside small pre- 
judices which prevented the House from 
passing this reform, and to concede it with 
some grace? They were on the eve of 
a General Election, and it was, therefore, 
a convenient period. Ireland was very 
much disturbed and discontented. This 
was a measure in which no political 
principle was involved. If they passed 
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it, it would create a general feeling of 
satisfaction and allay much discontent. 
It would introduce into the Constitution 
from outside, and therefore teach the 
ways of constitutional nH to men 
who were now deliberately shut out, and 
who therefore felt they had no hope, ex- 
cept by violent means, of attaining their 
end. It would be truly Conservative 
action on the part of that House to pass 
the measure. He believed the majority 
of hon. Members, if left to their own 
inclinations, would agree to the Motion ; 
and he repeated the appeal which his hon. 
and learned Friend the Member for Kil- 
dare made to those on whose eee: convic- 
tions political pressure was being brought 
to bear, to pause before giving a vote 
injurious to the peace and best interests 
of the United Kingdom, which would 
reject a measure calculated to promote 
both that peace and those interests. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


‘‘That the restricted nature of the Borough 
Franchise in Ireland as compared with that 
existing in England and in Scotland is a subject 
deserving the immediate attention of Parlia- 
ment, with a view of establishing a fair and just 
equality of the franchise in the three countries.” 
—(Mr. Meldon.) 


Mr. CHARLES LEWIS, in moving, 
as an Amendment—‘“ That it is inex- 
pedient to deal with the question of lower- 
ing the franchise in Ireland,” said, he 
regretted he must trouble the House on 
this question for the fourth or fifth 
time in this Parliament. It was not 
easy to find anything new to urge in 
opposing a measure which he had re- 
sisted for several years past. He pro- 
posed, however, to mention some mat- 
ters which should induce the House 
to give greater weight rather than less 
to the objections usually urged against 
this proposal. When the hon. and 
learned Member for Kildare (Mr. Mel- 
don) talked of majorities of only 8 or 13 
against his Motion, he would remind 
him that only last year, Parliament re- 
jected it by a majority of 69, which 
showed that there was less disposition 
than in the beginning of the Parliament 
to look on it with favour. The hon. and 
learned Member had endeavoured to 
invoke the Act of Union in favour of 
his cause, and said it entitled them to 
equality of representation; but if his 
(Mr. Charles Lowis's) memory served 
him rightly, all it did was to give them 
the right to 100 Members in the Im- 
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ial Parliament. It was totally silent 
in respect to franchise, that — en- 
tirely open question for the Imperial 
Parliament to settle. Then the hon. and 
learned Member said that the House 
would not be dealing out equal justice 
unless they placed the franchise of the two 
Kingdoms on an equality; but he (Mr. 
Charles Lewis) would remind him that for 
along time Ireland was treated better in 
regard to the franchise than England. 
Up to 1867, the borough franchise and 
the county franchise were less in Ireland 
than in England. It had been urged 
that unless they gave the same fran- 
chise, as well as the same laws, to 
Ireland as to England, they would not be 
carrying out in spirit or in letter the 
Act of Union. In fact, they had far more 
than equal laws and advantages con- 
ceded. Well, he believed there was 
such a thing as National Education in 
Ireland. Ireland, for nearly 30 years, 
was in a position of great advantage over 
England and Scotland by reason of the 
grants it received from the Imperial 
Exchequer for National Education. With 
reference to the Land Question, Ireland 
was so far from being placed at a dis- 
advantage and inequality, that the 
House had made a serious inroad in 
the law of contracts to give concessions 
to Ireland. And yet, in the recent 
agitation, it had been stated that that 
was one of the questions which they 
looked upon with contempt. What did 
the Act of Union say in reference to the 
Irish Church? That Act was upheld as 
a substantial ground for asking for an 
extension of the borough franchise, but 
it had nothing whatever to do with it. 
It gave a sacred Charter to the Church 
of Ireland, which had been broken by 
the deliberate action of the House for the 
purpose of promoting a feeling of good- 
will and order amongst the people of 
Ireland. The whole history. of that 
country, the whole history of legislation 
in our lifetime, all went to show that it 
was unjust to the last degree to say 
that it was useless to send Petitions to 
that House. The statement that the 
Conservative Party was responsible for 
the disparity which existed between the 
borough franchises of Ireland and Eng- 
land required a material explanation, 
for it was only in part true. The line 
was drawn at £4, with the deliberate 
acquiescence of both sides of the House, 
without a Division except on the question 
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raised whether it should be at £4, or over 
£4; and this arrangement was assented to 
by the then Chief Secretary for Ireland 
(Mr. Chichester Fortescue), the Conser- 
vative Ministry being at the time ina 
minority, and living on from day to day 
on the forbearance of the Opposition. 
In past Sessions the opposition to this 
Motion had devolved chiefly upon himself; 
and he did not hesitate, as a borough 
Member, to express his views, whatever 
might be the consequences. It was re- 
markable that this question was brought 
forward by county Members, and that 
the borough Members who supported it 
consented to play second fiddle. The 
first great point—a plausible one—they 
had heard of in the debate was equality 
of the franchise with that of England 
and Scotland. That was a term which 
must not be accepted at the first sound 
which it conveyed to the ear. But the 
House should understand what it implied 
and what it meant. What he argued 
was, that, considering the quality and 
character of the franchised and unfran- 
chised classes, the franchise in the three 
countries was equivalent; and to give 
electoral power to that poor, miserable, 
ignorant residuum of the people of Ire- 
land, which even the right hon. Member 
for Birmingham (Mr. Bright) had said we 
did not in England wish to enfranchise, 
would be going beyond what really existed 
in England. Itwasimpossible tocompare 
the franchise of the two countries in that 
-way, and he should ask the House to say, 
by the largest majority that had yet been 
given against the proposal, that they 
rejected the Motion on the highest pos- 
sible grounds and for the gravest rea- 
sons. It was a favourite illustration to 
talk of the Irish occupier coming over to 
Liverpool and obtaining a vote; but he 
would not find a £4 house in Liverpool, 
and would have to pay a rental of £7, 
£8, or £9. It was impossible to com- 
—?~ things which differed so essentially. 

n England, according to the last sta- 
tistics, nine-tenths of the occupiers were 
rated over £4; but in Ireland not one- 
half. In other words, only one-tenth of 
the rated occupiers in boroughs in Eng- 
land were rated under £4, while in Ire- 
land they were more than one-half. It 
was true there had been a liberal addi- 
tion to the borough franchise in Eng- 
land, and suffrage was given to a class 
that was low relatively to the highest ; 
but still it was not given to the very 
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lowest class in the community. Further, 
in Ireland, one-half of those under £4 
were rated under £2, and, of course, 
these were the most dependent and the 
most ignorant of the people. That was 
the class to whom they proposed to hand 
over the representation of Ireland. In 
England and Scotland they did not give 
it to the lowest class; yet the effect of the 
hon. and learned Gentleman’s proposal 
here would be to hand it over to the 
poorest, most dependent, and most ig- 
norant portion of the community, and 
the class most likely to be led by agi- 
tators and demagogues. The singular 
fact that this Motion was not strenuously 
supported by the borough Members of 
Ireland was accounted for by the state 
of the borough representation in Ireland. 
It would be impossible to deal at all with 
that subject without effecting an entire 
reformation in the whole system of the 
representation of Ireland. With an 
aggregate population of 900,000, the 
boroughs had 387 Members, excluding 
the disfranchised boroughs of Cashel 
and Sligo. The counties, with a popu- 
lation of 4,500,000, had only 64 Mem- 
bers. Therefore, the counties had five 
times the population, with nothing like 
twice the number of Members. That 
exhibited a state of things which did 
not recommend an extension of the 
borough franchise, and it was the reason 
why such strenuous efforts were made, 
not by the constituencies, but by Irish 
Members, by hook or by crook, to endow 
a small number of Irish Members with 
constituencies which they could not ob- 
tain under any reasonable extension of 
the franchise. Fifteen small boroughs 
with a population of 91,000, and with 
4,500 electors, had one-seventh of the 
entire representation of Ireland, though 
only one-sixtieth of its population. That 
was the reason why the House could not 
consent to touch the question of borough 
or county representation, except for the 
purpose of making an entire re-distribu- 
tion, which he hoped would be accom- 
panied with a large representation of mi- 
norities. It was said that a population of 
900,000 had only 53,000 electors, and that 
something must be wrong because the 
same population in England would have 
double the number of electors; but the 
anomaly arosefrom thefactthat there were 
in the South and West ofIrelandanumber 
of wretched little boroughs where poverty 
was so rife that people lived in hovels 
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and huts rated at from 5s. to 15s. per 
year. The proportion of electors to 

pulation was, in Tralee 1 in 30, in 
5 5 Steeant lin 27, in Wexford 1 in 27, 
in Carlow | in 26, and in 21 boroughs 
in three of the Provinces—Ulster being 
excluded—the average was 1 in 2i4. 
There were in these places streets of 
mud huts destitute of the commonest 
conveniences, the occupiers of which 
had no social status, and ought not to 
have the franchise. He now came to 
the despised Province of Ulster, which 
gave occasion the other evening to the 
pleasant sneer of the Home Rule Leader 
on the other side. In Belfast 1 in every 
9 of the population was an elector— 
almost as high asin England; for while 
in the whole of the English borough con- 
stituencies 1 in 8 was the proportion 
of electors to population, in Belfast—of 
which every Ulster man should be 
proud—the proportion was 1 in 9. 
What was it in Carrickfergus? It was 
1 in 7. What .in Derry? One in 
12. The average of the whole of the 
boroughs in Ulster was 1 in 12 of the 
population, no unfavourable comparison 
to the state of things in England. In 
Devonport, the proportion was only 1 
in 17; in Marylebone, 1 in 14; in 
Finsbury, 1 in 11; in Chelsea, 1 in 
10; so that if they were to have this 
kind of comparison between population 
and electors, these prosperous little 
towns in Ulster would bear advantageous 
comparison with some of the foremost 
constituencies in the United Kingdom. 
The real cause of this destitution—if he 
might so describe it—of electors in Ire- 
land was that, if they took the line of 
£4, those below it were of the poorest, 
most ignorant, and most dependent con- 
dition, whose enfranchisement would 
drag down the constituency to the low 
level of Tralee, Carlow, and other such 
places. The hon. Member for Tipperary 
(Mr. Gray) knew very well he could not 
account in any legitimate way for the 
entire absence of evidence that the elec- 
toral class in Ireland was in favour of 
the proposed change, and he elicited a 
cheer from the hon. and learned Member 
for Oxford (Sir William Harcourt) and 
the right hon. Member for Birmingham, 
when he said that the House had treated 
with contempt the Petitions of the Irish 
people. Had the feeling of the people of 
Ireland in favour of the Sunday Closing 
Billbeen treated withcontempt? Hadany 
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uther evidence been given of ular 
feeling in favour of this Motion ; had any 
meeting been held in Dublin, in Phoenix 
Park, in Belfast, Cork, Limerick, or 
Galway ; had there even been a meeting 
of any little conclave in the back room 
of a public-house in favour of the Bill ? 
Why, last year, although stimulated by 
the taunts which he (Mr. Charles Lewis) 
had thrown across the House year after 
year, they could only present 26 Petitions, 
and how many of those were from bo- 
roughs? Just four of the smallest of 
them had been induced to send up Pe- 
titions. He represented a constituenc 

where Parties were very evenly divided. 
The Liberal paper in that city had 
published a list of his delinquencies ; 
but, although he had been the most 
prominent and most abused opponent 
of the measure, it did not venture 
to say one word of the offence he 
had committed in that respect. The 
city of Derry contained a wealthy, 
intelligent, highly-educated, and most 
respectable Liberal Party, and if they 
had felt that the interests of the State, 
of Party, or good government required 
such a change, they would undoubtedly 
have sent a Petition in support of the 
the Motion. The Bill was not wanted. 
Let the hon. Members for Queen’s County 
and other places, who were to be op- 
posed at the next Election by the sup- 
porters and followers of the hon. Member 
for Meath, now in America, tell what it 
meant. It meant that, bad as was the 
influence to which on many questions 
the constituencies of Ireland in some 
counties and boroughs were amenable, 
it would be ten times worse if they en- 
franchised that residuum which they 
were invited to take to their arms. They 
could not deal with this question alone. 
The hon. Member for the Border Burghs 
(Mr. Trevelyan) had his hardy annual 
Motion on the Paper for household fran- 
chise in the counties, and they must re- 
member the noble Marquess opposite 
(the Marquess of Hartington) had sur- 
rendered what he had held so long—his 
resistance to that Motion, which had 
now become a part of the programme of 
the Liberal Party. No doubt, two Mem- 
bers of the late Cabinet—the right hon, 
Member for the City of London (Mr. 
Goschen) and the right hon. Member 
for the University of London (Mr. Lowe) 
—refused to surrender their convictions 
upon that question; but the Liberal 
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Party were committed to it. The ques- 
tion was not one to be dealt with piece- 
meal. It was necessary the House 
should hold its hand, for if they agreed 
to the present proposal they would find 
themselves face to face with a proposal 
to give to the counties of Ireland house- 
hold suffrage. So they would enfran- 
chise the cottier on the Donegal moun- 
tains, of whom the newspapers had 
recently given such dismal pictures. He 
would now go to another point. Could 
it be said that the people of Ireland 
were not represented? It was said the 
Home Rulers expected to come back 
from the next Election 80 strong. Would 
not hon. Gentlemen opposite be satisfied 
that the people of Ireland were suffi- 
ciently represented if they returned 80 
Home Rule Members to that House? 
No, the fact was, they wanted to make a 
clean sweep of the Conservative Mem- 
bers, and himself as one of them, who 
might be one of the very few who would 
be found, even under the present fran- 
chise, on those benches after the next 
General Election. Not only was there 
a lack of evidence, however, that there 
was any demand for an extension of the 
franchise, but it was clear that there was 
not the slightest interest felt in the pro- 
posal by the unenfranchised classes ; the 
interest was made for them— 
“‘ Hereditary bondsmen, know ye not 

Who would be free themselves must strike the 

blow.” 

But the hereditary bondsmen in this case 
would not strike the blow. And here 
there was afar more serious question. 
What was the evidence on which the 
House could act, as to the quality of 
the constituency whom it was asked to 
enfranchise ? it were proved that 
the people to be enfranchised were suf- 
ficiently educated, that they were in- 
telligent, that they were free, as much 
as men could be, from obnoxious influ- 
ence—the influence of revolutionary agi- 
tators, mere demagogues, men who 
traded in politics, and loved revolution 
because it led to disorder, in the midst 
cf which they might be elevated upon a 

innacle, where they might be admired 
= some—something might be said for 
the proposal. But take the condition of 
Ireland during the last six months, and 
what would be the class enfranchised un- 
derthis Motion and the County Franchise 
Bill which the hon. Member for the 
Border Burghs (Mr. Trevelyan) intended 
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to bring forward? A poor widow dared 
to pay her rent. She was taken out of 
her house and half beaten to death. 
Two brothers had the daring to take a 
vacant farm. In the middle of the night 
they were half murdered. A process 
server was performing his duties. He 
was surrounded by a mob of 300 or 400, 
and had to escape with his life. It was 
necessary in certain districts to defy the 
Court of Sessions. The people had been 
advised that if they could prevent pro- 
cesses from being served by a certain 
day the Court would not have jurisdic- 
tion. Well, the law was set at defiance, 
and the people succeeded in preventing 
a single process being served. In other 
words, in the South and West of Ireland 
the law of the land was set aside and 
mob law substituted. Well, were per- 
sons who thus showed themselves un- 
worthy of the franchise to be put on the 
same level as those who obeyed the law? 
If he was asked what disclosed the ten- 
dencies of a people, he would say go to 
its literature. There were, at least, five 
or six newspapers in Ireland which had 
the greatest circulation and popularity 
among the lowest orders. One of them 
would not be entirely unknown to the 
hon. and learned Member opposite (Mr. 
Sullivan), who knew something about 
it now, and more a few years ago—he 
meant Zhe Nation. What could be the 
loyalty of a people to whom such a 
ballad as this was submitted as legiti- 
mate food for meditation day and night? 
This was the refrain— 


“‘ Hurrah for our Zulu foe.” 


And that at a time when English and 
Irish soldiers were fighting together the 
battles of old England in South Africa. 
This was the sort of meat on which the 
Irish people to be enfranchised were 
fed— 
‘‘ Hurrah for our Zulu foe, 
For their solid and deep array, 


For their whelming crescent’s close, 
And the whizzing assegai.” 


This was the literary garbage upon 
which the uneducated constituency was 
to feed. He would now read a verse, 
the impiety of which was only equalled 
by its audacity and ferocity— 


‘May the God they do not know 
Be still their steadfast aid, 
Direct each nervous blow 
And point each gleaming blade. 
And when they come forth again, 
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The robbers’ raid to withstand, 
Be a sword and shield to the men 
Who fight for their native land. 
But come what must or may, 
They have done their manly part.’’ 


Now let the House mark what followed— 


‘¢ And Isandula’s fray 
Hath warmed each true man’s heart.’’ 


What a flood of light did that wretched 
production, circulated far and wide in 
thousands among the people, throw on 
the degraded condition to which these 
agitators were trying to lead the Irish 
people. He would read the last re- 
frain— 
‘“‘ Then hurrah for the Zulu King, 
Hurrah for his warriors brave,” 


(Nothing for the poor Irishmen or Eng- 
lishmen who were fighting)— 


“ And soon may their shouts of victory ring 
Over Tugela’s turbid wave.” 


The Nation also of last Saturday con- 
tained an article headed ‘‘ A Murderous 
Policy,’”’ from which he would read three 
sentences. They were as follows :— 

“The senior Member for Louth gave expres- 
sion to the feeling of the mass of the people of 
Treland, when he spoke of the ‘murderous 
policy’ of the Government. . That policy remains 
one of a murderous character. It has so far 
tended to the killing by starvation of hundreds 
of thousands of Irish men, women, and children ; 
and as to the future, it is calculated simply to 
enrich the landlords at the cost of the im- 
poverished tenants.”’ 


Now, what was the responsibility of men 
who wrote such language as that? What 
was the responsibility of this House, if— 
in the face of such evidence of the revo- 
lutionary feeling, the traitorous sugges- 
tion, the spirit of deep-laid sedition 
which was preached from the pulpits of 
the Press from week to week—it were to 
go forward in the direction indicated in 
the Motion? This language was actually 
written at a time when the House had 
under its consideration a measure for the 
relief of Irish distress, to hasten forward 
which the progress of several other neces- 
sary steps were delayed, but which was 
impeded by the very men who fathered 
such stuff. He was sorry to have such 
things to bring forward ; but when the 
House was asked to grant such a mea- 
sure as hon. Gentlemen opposite de- 
manded, he would say that they would 
be madmen if they were to enfranchise 
hundreds and thousands of men subject 
to such influences. What he ventured to 
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say was this—that there was a responsi- 
bility which rested upon that House and 
the Government; but it was a responsi- 
bility of a totally different character from 
that alleged on the other side. The re- 
sponsibility which rested upon the House, 
and more we ge upon the Govern- 
ment, was, after they had relieved the 
distress, to render impossible for the fu- 
ture such offencesas had been perpetrated 
under the auspices of the hon. Member 
for Meath during the last few months. 
When they considered what Parliament 
had had to suffer from some few of the 
Members of the Irish Party, and how 
the authority both of the House and of 
the Speaker had been defied, they might 
ask themselves what sort of degeneracy 
in the representation of Ireland would 
be the result if they extended the suf- 
frage to classes of men who were amen- 
able to such influences as they had sub- 
mitted to for some months past? What 
they had to fear might be gathered from 
a speech that had come to them from the 
other side of the Atlantic, in which the 
whole Home Rule organization had been 
pronounced a humbug, and the orator 
had promised to set things right on his 
return. Foreign nations had been wont 
to envy the dignity of the House, and 
had admired its constitution, its history, 
its antiquity, its oratory, and the cer- 
tainty at any period of finding competent 
statesmen among its Members; but now 
for the last year or two they had looked 
on amazed at the course of operations 
both in and out of the House. For his 
own part, he would join any Party that 
would restore the shattered dignity of 
Parliament, and replace the House on 
its old pinnacle of fame. With regard 
to another matter, to which he might be 
permitted to allude for a moment, it 
would beremembered that the wish of Job 
was that his enemy had written a book. 
His own desire was even more moderate, 
and he only wished that his adversary 
would continueto write letters. Thenoble 
Marquess (the Marquess of Hartington) 
during the Liverpool Election had written 
one, on which, had he (Mr. Charles 
Lewis) wanted a motto, he would have 
inscribed ‘“ Letting I dare not wait 
upon I would.” ‘The conclusion he had 
formed respecting that letter was that 
the noble Marquess had been an unvwill- 
ing operator, and that he had probably 
been prompted to write it by one of th» 
chief advisers of his Party, and that in 
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it were to be detected marks of the 
handiwork of the hon. and learned 
Member for Oxford (Sir William Har- 
court). The voice, in fact, was the voice 
of Jacob, but the hand was the hand of 
Esau. It was written, and the noble 
Marquess got into difficulty about it, 
and in order to get himself out of it the 
hon. and learned Member for Oxford 
went down to Liverpool post-haste and 
addressed the Liverpool Reform Club. 
It was whispered in the Lobby that he 
came back jubilant with hopes of vic- 
tory, with what result really they all 
knew. The noble Marquess, the other 
night, had very vigorously defended 
himself against attacks based upon that 
letter by a tu quogue argument as to 
the appointment of the hon. and gallant 
Member for Sligo (Colonel King- 
Harman). That was all very well; but 
what was Home Rule a year or two 
ago, and what was it now? A year or 
two ago Home Rule was a compara- 
tively harmless and respectable thing 
under the management of a very great 
favourite of the House (Mr. Butt), 
who imparted to it his own respectabi- 
lity. But now, under its present leader- 
ship, it was a thing which had almost 
paralyzed the action of Parliament. 
The Home Rule Party had taken such 
steps under the leadership of the hon. 
Member for Meath as had agitated 
whole counties, endeavouring to delude 
the unfortunate people, and inciting them 
by speeches to break the law and rise 
en masse. 

Mr. SULLIVAN asked if the hon. 
Member was in Order in accusing an 
hon. Member of inciting the people to 
break the law? 

Mr. SPEAKER said, he did not un- 
derstand that the hon. Member was al- 
luding to any particular Member of the 
House. [ Cries of ‘‘ Yes, he did.’’] 

Mr. SULLIVAN: He said the hon. 
Member for Meath. 

Mr. SPEAKER: If the hon. Mem- 
ber referred to the hon. Member for 
Meath he was out of Order. 

Mr. CHARLES LEWIS replied, that 
he was quite ready to bow to the Chair; 
but the House and country would well 
know whathe meant. He was referring 
to Home Rule, and he had remarked 
that a year or two ago it was a harmless 
snake ; but now it had become a poison- 
ous serpent. The hiss and rattle which 
heralded its approach, and the slimy 
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trail it left behind, made it odious and 
hateful in the sight of everyone who 
had the welfare of the country at 
heart. He did not see the right hon. 
Member for Birmingham (Mr. Bright) 
in his place; but he would have liked to 
ask him what he thought the American 
people would say to a Motion to inquire 
into the maintenance of the Union be- 
tween the North and the South? If in 
the American Senate any man sug- 
gested any such thing he would be 
regarded as seditious. He imagined 
that they would not allow such a sub- 
ject to be debated. It was surely a most 
serious thing—he cared not which Party 
was affected by the remark —to play 
with the Home Rule agitation under its 
present aspect. What Ireland wanted 
was not a Borough Franchise Bill, but 
something wholly different—peace from 
agitation, contentment for the people, 
an orderly disposition to obey the law, 
encouragement for capital to settle in 
the country, and for landlords to reside 
there. It wanted a tonic which could 
be administered by a wise and skilful 
physician who desired to remedy the 
evils of the body politic, which, how- 
ever severe they might be, were not past 
relief. The last thing it required in a 
crisis like that through which it had re- 
cently gone was an instrument like that 
which this Motion would place in the 
hands of reckless agitators for the pur- 
pose of doing an injury to the best in- 
terests of the State. ; 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word ‘‘ That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
‘‘it is inexpedient to deal with the question of 
lowering the franchise in Ireland,’’ — (Jr. 
Charles Lewis,) 

—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Mr. JUSTIN M‘OARTHY said, that 
he entirely agreed with the hon. Mem- 
ber for Londonderry (Mr. Charles Lewis) 
in the concluding sentence of his speech, 
that Ireland did want peace from agi- 
tation—that she wanted sound legisla- 
tion, and measures which would foster 
the employment of capital. But she 
never would have peace until a better 
system of legislation was introduced for 
the government of her people. The 
hon. Member for Londonderry seemed 
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to want to play the same part as that 
enacted by the right hon. Member for 


the University of London (Mr. Lowe) 
in the Reform debates of 1866; but some 
of the necessary qualities were absent. 
With regard to the verses that the hon. 
Member had quoted from a Dublin news- 

aper, some allowance was to be made 
for poetic licence, though there un- 
doubtedly existed a certain amount of 
discontent in Ireland that found vent 
in strong language, prose as well as 
poetry. It was to be remembered, too, 
that when England was engaged in her 
great struggle with France there were 
Englishmen, Lord Byron among the 
number, who openly expressed their 
sympathy with the enemy of their 
country. The hon. Member for Lon- 
donderry, at the beginning of his speech, 
assumed an heroic and almost a sublime 
attitude as the opponent of this pro- 
posal. Perhaps the hon. Gentleman 
might be conscious of an early close 
awaiting his political career. Allusion 
had been eal to the indifference with 
which the Irish borough franchise was 
rushed through Parliament in the year 
after the passing of the English Reform 
Act. That, he was afraid, was perfectly 
true; but whatever arrangement the 
present Lord Carlingford might have 
entered into with the other side of the 
House, he believed the people of Ireland 
were ignorant of any movement his 
Lordship might have made. The Irish 
Reform Bill had the misfortune to come 
after the great wave of excitement which 
passed the Reform Bill for England. It 
was now well known that the Govern- 
ment had prepared two Bills for Eng- 
land ready for the occasion. One was 
a Reform Bill of the first class, and the 
other an inferior and a cheaper article of 
the second class. The Government ori- 
ginally intended to bring forward the 
first-class Bill in the first instance ; but 
some of their Colleagues objected to so 
comprehensive a measure, and, conse- 
quently, a famous meeting was held, at 
which, when it became known that some 
Members of the Cabinet had resolved to 
resign rather than accept this compre- 
hensive Bill, the question arose, ‘‘ What 
ought to be done next?” Only 10 


minutes remained to come to a resolu- 
tion, and then the Prime Minister pro- 
duced the second-class cheap Reform 
Bill, as if that alone had been the result 
of all the labours of the Government. 


{Fzsrvary 17, 1880} 
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When, however, this measure was in- 
troduced, the House received it so coldly 
that, after throwing over two of his Col- 
leagues, the present Prime Minister 
brought forward the first-class Reform 
Bill, and even that was altered in every 
one of its principal points as the discus- 
sion proceeded. The Government ended 
by adopting the system of household 
suffrage pureand simple in the boroughs ; 
and at last the present Prime Minister 
turned round, and proclaimed that he 
had all along been in favour of that, 
and of nothing else, and that in his pre- 
vious struggles against Parliamentary 
Reform he had only been educating his 
Party. If the Irish Members had been 
assisted by the English Liberals, they 
would, doubtless, have been able to force 
on the Government a thorough measure 
of Reform for Ireland. But the Eng- 
lish people had become weary of the 
subject of Reform, and something hardly 
worthy of the name of a Reform Bill 
for Ireland was shuffled somehow through 
Parliament, and that country was in- 
formed—‘‘ You have your measure of 
Reform; go and be happy.” The hon. 
Member for Londonderry failed to ad- 
duce any valid reason why there should 
be a difference between England and 
Ireland in regard to the borough fran- 
chise. Many hon. Members werestrongly 
in fayour of the English Bill, because 
it was based on the sure and firm ground 
of household suffrage; and that was 
said to be an intelligible and a constitu- 
tional English measure. Such being the 
case, what was the reason why the same 
trust should not be reposed in Ireland, 
and why there should not be the same 
system for the boroughs there as for the 
boroughs here? -One reason given by 
the hon. Member for Londonderry was 
that the lowering of the borough fran- 
chise to household suffrage would admit 
so many of the Irish people that.it would 
be highly improper for the House of 
Commons to assent to such a proposal. 
The hon. Member had spoken of “ social 
status,” and talked of certain ‘‘ wretched 
little boroughs” in Ireland as an argu- 
ment against extending the franchise. 
‘Social status’’ was a very elastic ex- 
pression—a matter of comparison alto- 
gether. There had been a time, not 
many generations ago, when Reform 
Bills in this country were objected to on 
precisely the same grounds. The per- 
sons deprived of social status were then 
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the great English middle classes, who 
now made up the bulk alike of the voters 
and the Members of Parliament. In 
1867 and 1868 the persons deprived of 
social status came to mean the artizan 
classes in the great English towns. 
There had been at that time the same 
effort to associate crime with poverty. 
One would have thought the result of the 
reforms of that time would have been 
to break down this idea, and to show 
that a man might live in a very humble 
house and pay a very small rent, and yet 
be a respectable person, who could fairly 
be intrusted to do his duty in the electoral 
system. This was the principle which 
they invoked for Ireland. Ireland wasa 
much poorer country than England, and 
a low rent there represented some- 
thing much more considerable, both 
absolutely and in proportion to the 
means of the occupier, than it did in 
England. The hon. Member seemed to 
think that hon. Members on that side of 
the House had a great contempt for the 
Northern Provinces of Ireland. He 
spoke of ‘despised Belfast,’’ and in 
some mysterious way appeared to make 
that an argument against lowering the 
borough franchise. For his own part, 
he (Mr. Justin M‘Carthy) had never 
heard any Irish Member who spoke 
contemptuously of Belfast or who was 
not very proud of its great commercial 
success and its backbone of manly ability. 
He would go further and say, such was 
his affection for the North of Ireland, 
that even after to-night’s performance 
he did not despise Londonderry. The 
hon. Member had gone on to speak of 
demagogues and anarchy in a way which 
recalled to his mind the Reform agita- 
tion of 1860 and of 1867-8. He well 
remembered hearing the same argument 
put with much greater force and elo- 
quence by the late Lord Lytton, who 
affirmed that poverty and passion went 
together and made a man open to the 
influence of demagogues. The results 
of the measures of that date had hardly 
justified the predictions which had been 
made. There was but one way of dis- 
arming the demagogue, and that was to 
get the respectable, intelligent, and edu- 
cated masses of the people on your side 
and draw them away from the dema- 
gogue. There could not be a greater or 
more injurious fallacy than to suppose 
that the more you oppressed a popula- 
tion and kept them from what they 


Mr. Justin ‘Carthy 


{COMMONS} 











thought their rights the more you ex- 
cluded demagogues. It had been con- 
tended in favour of Reform in England 
that the one safe and certain basis for 
thé suffrage in boroughs was the limit 
of the household ; that the possession of 
any kind of roof-tree made a man really 
a citizen, and not an outcast. They 
waited to hear any reason to show that 
the same system should not be allowed 
to prevail in Ireland. They had heard 
a great deal to-night about the influence 
of one particular hon. Member who had 
had the good fortune to be mentioned 
very often in Parliament this Session. 
The House of Commons always had 
its pet aversions. There was always 
some particular so-called demagogue 
who was pointed to as a reason why 
popular reform should be denied. The 
late Daniel O’Connell had held that 
position in one generation in the English 
House of Commons. He could remem- 
ber well that at another time the pet 
aversion of the Party opposite was the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Birmingham (Mr. Bright). It was said 
at one time that if a Conservative nurse 
wanted to frighten a disobedient child 
she threatened to give him to the right 
hon. Member for Birmingham. At the 
present moment they seemed to have 
selected the hon. Member for Meath 
(Mr. Parnell) as this type of demagogue. 
Every word he had ever said, and a 
great number of words he had never 
said, were brought up again and again 
and given as an unanswerable reason 
why reform should be allowed to go no 
further in Ireland. But if Ireland really 
were in such a condition of terrible 
social convulsion and thirst for revolu- 
tion and anarchy as the hon. Member 
for Londonderry supposed, would it be 
kept quiet by the mere exclusion of a 
few men below the £4 limit? They 
had heard a great deal to-night about 
the happy days when the Home Rule 
Party was a respectable Party. Its re- 
spectability had ceased, it seemed, about 
a year ago, and since that time the ter- 
rible game of obstruction had been 
om ig by the hon. Member for Meath. 

ut this game of obstruction began a 
great deal more than a year ago. Seve- 
ral years ago, when the Home Rule 
Party was still respectable, some such 
disturbances had occurred. Nor was this 
portentous device the invention of the 
hon. Member for Meath. Long ago, 
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before the hon. Member for Meath was 
born, it was recognized as a legitimate 
means of opposing legislation by very 
leading statesmen. For example, in 
discussing the possibility of a stringent 
law being passed against Ireland, a very 
eminent person—a statesman not with- 
out authority even for the Conservative 
Party—had said— 


‘“‘ The experience the Conservative Party had 
about the Irish Arms Bill last year must have 
shown them that a compact body of opponents, 
though few in number, may, by debating every 
sentence and word of a Bill, and by dividing 
after every debate, so obstruct the progress of 
a Bill through Parliament, that a whole Ses- 
sion may be scarcely long enough for carry- 
ing through one measure. Of course,’’ continued 
this eminent statesman, “the Irish Members on 
our side, and all the English and Scotch Radi- 
cals, would sit from morn till eve and from eve 
tilldewy morn to prevent any more stringent 
law being enacted.” 


Those were the words of Lord Palmer- 
ston in 1844, as given in his ‘‘ Life”’ b 
Mr. Evelyn Ashley. But the English 
Constitution and the Parliamentary sys- 
tem of England succeeded in holding 
their way even despite the obstruction 
referred to by Lord Palmerston ; and he 
(Mr. Justin M‘Carthy) had no doubt 
they would survive even what might 
take place at the present time. But the 
extract he had cited showed that the 
practice of obstructing obnoxious mea- 
sures had always existed, more or less, 
and its existence now formed no con- 
ceivable argument for refusing the fran- 
chise to a people. He hoped that House 
would not be led away by the figures, by 
the invectives, or- by the eloquence of 
the hon. Member for Londonderry, but 
that it would remove a manifest in- 
equality and injustice by making the law 
of England and the law of Ireland the 
same. 

Mr. M. BROOKS, said, that the sub- 
os brought forward by the hon. and 
earned Member for Kildare (Mr. Mel- 
don) was one of those inequalities exist- 
ing in the law which imperatively de- 
manded a remedy. 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present. House counted, and 40 
Members being found present, 


Mr. M. BROOKS, resuming, said, the 
question raised by the hon. and learncd 
Member referred to the inequality of the 
law in relation-to the borough fran- 
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not propose to refer to any of the figures 
which had been snpatoned prédonaiy 
in the House in connection with the de- 
bates on the subject; but he would 
address himself to what appeared to him 
to be the results in Ireland of that in- 
equality, and of the feeling of injustice 
from which the people suffered in conse- 
quence of its existence. It seemed to 
him that the Imperial Parliament, in 
dealing with the Irish people, acted con- 
trary to the injuction, ‘‘Do unto others 
as ye would that they should do unto 
you,” and any such neglect of that in- 
junction invariably, in public affairs as 
in private affairs, led to disaffection, and 
eventually to disaster. In Ireland the 
inequality of the law on this subject had 
produced an amount of discontent which 
they all deplored. No one in the House 
regretted more than he did the unhap- 
piness which prevailed amongst Irish 
people, and which was a consequence of 


Y | the sense of injustice from which they 


had suffered. It was believed by the 
great majority of that people that the 
English and Scotch Members—that 
Members of the dominant class who sat 
on either side of the Gangway, proceeded 
upon 
‘¢ The good old rule, the simple plan, 
That they should take who have the power, 
And they should keep who can.”’ 
There could be no doubt that so long 
as the present inequality in this matter 
of the franchise existed, so long would 
there be the agitation which now pre- 
vailed upon the subject. The hon. 
Member for Londonderry (Mr. Charles 
Lewis), among the many other bold 
things he had told them, said that there 
was no feeling or desire on the part of the 
Irish people on this question. He (Mr. 
M. Brooks) did not know anyone who 
ought to be better acquainted with the 
feelings on the matter of those who 
were sent forward by Local Governing 
Bodies than he himself, and he could state 
with confidence that there was a very 
general call for remedying the grievance 
complained of. It was perfectly true 
that those Local Bodies did not petition. 
There was a belief that Petitions com- 
ing up to the House were simply com- 
mitted to the waste-paper basket, and 
were never exhumed for any practical 
op aa and, therefore, it was not to 
e considered a neglect on the part of 
the ratepayers or on the part of the 





chise in the Three Kingdoms. He did 





persons whom they asked to serve them 
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in the Local Governing Bodies that 
Petitions had not been more generally 
presented. The hon. Member for Lon- 
donderry had been good enough to say 
that the laws existing in the Three 
Kingdoms were equal, and, amongst 
other things, the hon. Gentleman in- 
stanced the system of education which 
had prevailed in Ireland for so many 
years. That allegation on the part of 
the hon. Member displayed a courage, 
a boldness, and a want of information 
which was very remarkable. In every 
district, town, village, and hamlet in 
England there was a public school, 
where the teaching was in accord 
with the feelings of the people, where 
the regulating board was sent forward 
by the ratepayers, and where the con- 
sciences and feelings of the people were 
respected. In Ireland a completely dif- 
ferent state of things existed. The con- 
sciences of the people might not be 
violated ; but they were strained to an 
extent which was inconsistent with hap- 
piness and contentment. To declare 
in the House, at that time of day, that 
the Irish people were governed accord- 
ing to Irish ideas in the matter of edu- 
cation was, at all events, an oversight, 
which no one, perhaps, but the hon. 
Member for Londonderry would have 
ventured to indicate. The hon. Gentle- 
man had also spoken of the miserable 
cottiers on the mountain side of Donegal 
who were endeavouring to obtain a 
scanty subsistence, and had said that 
were the Motion of the hon. and learned 
Member for Kildare to become law, and 
be carried into effect, those poor people 
would not do credit to the electoral roll. 
How was it, he (Mr. M. Brooks) asked, 
that they were dissatisfied? It was 
simply because they had not that which 
the hon. Member for Londonderry would 
deny them. He had a sincere conviction 
that if the franchise were largely ex- 
tended in Ireland it would be accom- 
panied by better citizenship than now 
prevailed, that great happiness would 
ensue, that the present sense of serfdom 
would disappear, and that there would 
be much less cause for complaint on the 
part of those who now lamented the 
unhappy condition of the country. The 
rentals in Ireland of all kinds were 
cheaper than in England; but the Go- 
vernment valuation of a dwelling-house 
was not a fair test of the value of the 
house. It was system rather promoted 


Hr. UM. Brooks 


{COMMONS} 
by the Government that land should be 
valued at two-thirds, and tenements at 
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about half of the letting value. There- 
fore, the argument of the hon. Member 
for Londonderry, based on the existence 
of equality as between England and 
Treland, was fallacious—much of the 
discontent prevailing in Ireland was 
owing to the inequality of the law. He 
was @ supporter of law and order, and 
as good a subject to the Queen as any- 
one in that House; and, therefore, he felt 
it to be incumbent on him to do the 
utmost in his power to remedy the in- 
equality of the law, and thus to promote 
the progress of the Irish people. 

Mr. O’CLERY supported the Mo- 
tion on the ground mainly that it 
would, if passed, put the voting power 
of the Irish people somewhat on a level 
with that of the voters in England and 
Scotland. In a former speech of the 
hon. Member for Londonderry (Mr. 
Charles Lewis) on the subject, the hon. 
Member then said the demand ought 
not to be granted, because there was no 
interest felt in it in Ireland, and that 
the efforts of the Home Rule Party to 
excite the people on the matter had 
utterly failed. Now, he had changed 
his tactics, and he said that because of 
the agitation in Ireland the question 
ought not to be discussed. It was in 
this inconsistent way that Irish ques- 
tions had been time after time dealt 
with in the House. But in every case 
the result was the same—the wishes of 
the Irish people must not be gratified. 
If the Resolution were given effect to, 
the voting power of fully 29 boroughs 
in Ireland would be practically doubled. 
In face of the household suffrage which 
England herself enjoyed, it could not be 
said that Ireland was fairly represented, 
so long as 29 boroughs were compelled 
to lose half their voting power. The 
hon. Member for Londonderry feared 
that a larger number of Members would 
be sent to the House to put forward the 
reasonable demand for the restoration 
of the Irish Parliament. “Now, one of 
two things must be faced. Either Ire- 
land was content with her present posi- 
tion under the English Parliament, or 
she was absolutely discontented with it, 
and would, if the franchise were en- 
larged, make her voice heard more 
loudly, and would show that she was in 
earnest in her demand for the restora- 
tion of her ancient Parliament. If the 
























House would make the admission that 
its 80 years of rule over Ireland had 
been 80 years of failure, he could un- 
derstand the opposition to the present 
Resolution. He denied that the de- 
mand now made was a revolutionary 
one, because, although it had been made 
and persisted in ever since the Union, 
it had no connection with any proposal 
made for the purpose of procuring a 
dissolution of the Union between Great 
Britain and Ireland; and all who had 
observed the patience of the Irish people 
under their sufferings must allow that 
they were worthy of the franchise. The 
English would not have behaved so 
atiently, for an Englishman would 
fight for his belly. The attention of the 
Continent was now directed to Irish 
affairs, and English views with respect to 
the Government of Ireland would no 
longer be accepted on the Continent. 
Mr. K. T. DIGBY said, if he could 
believe the dismal picture of the hon. 
Member for Londonderry (Mr. Charles 
Lewis), he would support the Motion; 
but he thought that if they trusted the 
people with the responsibility of a vote, 
those people, guided very much by the 
influence of the clergy, would exercise 
their rights in no revolutionary way, 
but quite the contrary. No doubt, their 
spirit was thoroughly and entirely na- 
tional ; but he did not think the people 
would be led away by wild theories. 
The most dangerous men in Ireland 
were those with little education, who 
emancipated themselves from religious 
influence, not those who had a religious 
hope and faith. Therefore it was that 
he supported the Motion, without any 
feeling of distrust whatever, hoping that 
his country might be saved from revolu- 
tion and agitation, and that the hands 
of the moderate Party might be strength- 
ened, The arguments against the Re- 
solution were the same as those which 
were used against the extension of the 
English franchise, and they were 
thrashed out when they were brought 
forward on that occasion. He thought 
the House ought to be guided by the 
voice of the Irish Members, who almost 
universally declared that the passing of 
this Resolution would be no blow to the 
Empire, and that-nobody who voted for 
it would afterwards regret having done 


80. 
Mr. GILES denied that there was any 
question of justice to Ireland which re- 
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quired the House to agree to the Motion. 
The householders to whom it was pro- 
posed to give the suffrage were by no 
means equal in status and education to 
the householders of this country. They 
were, in fact, the residuum whom few 
would desire to intrust with votes. He 
denied that Ireland was treated with any 
unfairness in respect of her representa- 
tion. According to the population in 
England and Wales, there was one Mem- 
ber to every 47,000 persons, in Ireland 
one to every 53,000, and in Scotland one 
to every 56,000. Those figures showed 
that Ireland was not in this respect suf- 
fering from any essential injustice. But 
they were told that the country was 
anxious to get rid of a Conservative Go- 
vernment; and the hon. and learned 
Member for Oxford (Sir William Har- 
court) concluded one of his numerous 
speeches in the Recess by saying that 
‘the first day of the new Parliament 
would be the last day of the present Go- 
vernment,” which was equivalent to say- 
ing that the present House of Commons 
did not represent the electors of the 
United Kingdom. The election for 
Liverpool, and more closely recent that 
for Southwark, was the answer to that 
allegation. If, however, the present 
House of Commons did not represent 
the general body of electors, much less 
did the Home Rulers represent the 
general body of electors of Ireland. He 
found, it was true, that of 103 Irish 
Members there were 58 who were Home 
Rulers ; but when the votes were scruti- 
nized it appeared that out of 234,000 
voters, 66,000 voted for Home Rulers, 
and 6,000 against Conservative and 
Liberal Members, making a total of only 
72,000 Home Rule voters; so that less 
than one-third of the electoral power of 
Ireland represented Home Rule. Were 
the other two-thirds to be silenced ? 
Were they to be set aside altogzether by 
this minority of one-third? He would 
suggest to the Home Rulers in the House 
to moderate their language. The House 
was always ready to listen to any propo- 
sition to do justice to Ireland; but it 
would not submit to be intimidated or 
threatened. 

Mr. WADDY remarked, that he con- 
sidered there was an anxious desire in 
the House to do justice to Ireland ; but, 
unfortunately, many of its Members had 
mixed up ‘‘ Home Rule” and other irre- 
levant questions with the debate on 
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franchise. The majority of hon. Mem- 
bers in that House represented those 
who had to legislate for the Sister 
Country, which appeared to think it was 
unequally represented in Parliament in 
regard to numbers, and that it was not 
sufficiently represented by those who 
enjoyed the ieenthinn. But the Irish 
Members who had supported the Motion 
did not say, ‘‘ Give us a larger share in 
the representation.”’ They said, ‘‘ Make 
our share in the representation the same 
as your own.”’ He (Mr. Waddy) thought 
it desirable that those who did not be- 
lieve in Home Rule should distinctly un- 
derstand the position they took up in 
this matter. The House had heard the 
opinions and views that night of several 
Members from the Sister Isle, who were 
credited with faith in the system of 
Home Rule. He did not wish to define 
what that system was; but because he 
believed, in common with a large majo- 
rity of the House, that Home Rule would 
be a profound misfortune for the Sister 
Country, he would earnestly entreat the 
House to listen with consideration and 
care to the claim which was being now 
made for Ireland. It was because he 
believed the mere fact that the House 
deemed Home Rule to Ireland to be un- 
necessary, and that it would be illogical 
to grant what was now claimed, that he 
appealed to the House that night to 
consider the position. He was not a bit 
in love with Home Rule. The manner 
of its birth had not recommended it to 
his judgment. If they were dealing with 
the case of a Colony the arguments which 
had been used would be exceedingly dif- 
ferent ; but they were dealing with Ire- 
land, which was called the Sister Country, 
and as such it was supposed to be judged, 
and governed, and managed on the prin- 
ciple of equality. If it was a Sister 
Country, he could not understand in what 
respect there was to be a distinction. 
Not one single argument, so far as he 
knew, had been based upon principle, 
but a great many had been based upon 

assion. The whole of the speech of the 

on. Member for Londonderry (Mr. 
Charles Lewis) appeared to him to be a 
diatribe against Home Rule; but in this 
debate they had nothing whatever to do 
with Home Rule. They should discuss 
this matter of the franchise on its own 
merits. The speech of the hon. Member 
for Londonderry was vigorous, but it was 
not logical. It was also remarkable for 
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want of good taste. Was it true that in 
Ireland the more they multiplied the 
number of their voters the worse they 
got in the character of the Representa- 
tives they sent? It also appeared that 
the people were getting more Conserva- 
tive, and from remarks made by the hon. 
Member for Londonderry it would ap- 
pear that the haleyon days were coming 
when Home Rule would die out, and 
nearly all the Representatives sent to 
Parliament would be Conservatives. It 
had been said there was no fixity of 
tenure in Ireland, and that people did 
not live long enough in one place. The 
same was said respecting this country 
years ago, and he was not surprised that 
it was said of Ireland, for unless things 
greatly improvedinthat country in regard 
to the Land Question, he should not con- 
sider it a very desirable place to live in for 
any length of time, especially in one place. 
Hon. Members opposite often taunted 
the Irish Members below the Gangway 
with being disloyal and traitorous. Was 
it not fair, then, to ask, ‘‘ If the present 
constituencies have such evil results, 
could their action really be worse?” 
There was no one, he thought, in the 
House who would deny that in times 
gone by our rule of Ireland had been of 
a character which it would be very diffi- 
cult for us to justify, and they were not 
now likely to promote peace, and happi- 
ness, and harmony, by using the kind of 
language which had been heard that 
night. One hon. Gentleman had charac- 
terized the policy which had been pur- 
sued as that of the serpent, and other 
strong words had been used. Such 
speeches were printed and published in 
Ireland, and he wished to know whether 
such language was the language which 
should be used in discussing a matter 
which should especially be robbed of 
anything like passion and anger? If it 
was true, ‘as he believed it was, that 
there had been too much room for agita- 
tion in days gone by, then he would urge 
those who were now trying to stir up the 
prone to be cautious, and also to remem- 

er that they could not do much mischief, 
unless there was wrong to be redressed, 
for fire would not burn without fuel. If 
there were legislative grievances, and 
the Irish people had a right to claim 
equality with the English, Scotch, and 
Welsh in this matter of the franchise, he 
would say—did it not occur to their 
friends that-they would do more good by 
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calling hon. Members who were opposed 
to them fewer hard names? Let them 
give equality in this as in other respects, 
and if they did so, the cause for the 
wrath which had been exhibited that 
night would die away. 

Mr. O'SHAUGHNESSY said, that 
the first ground on which the Motion 
was advocated was that of equality, and 
when one used that word it was almost 
unnecessary to follow it up with argu- 
ment. Ireland was united to England 
by the Act of Union, and was supposed 
to enjoy a common Constitution. Why, 
then, should not the people of Ireland 
enjoy the same means of expressing their 
views under that Constitution that the 
people of England and Scotland enjoyed? 
He appealed to hon. Gentlemen opposite 
to look back at the past history of Ire- 
land, think of all that Ireland had 
undergone in past centuries, of rights 
refused for generations—even unto the 
time in which they lived, and finally 
conceded, and now admitted to have 
been most reasonably conceded. Was 
it fair dealing with people on whom the 
refusal of these rights had left such 
painful memories to refuse them their 
present demand for perfect equality in 
the franchise? He endeavoured never 
to refer to these past events in that 
House in tones of bitterness and exasper- 
ation, but for the purpose of inducing 
English Members, moved by their painful 
memories, to come forward and try to 
displace the recollection of them by in- 
troducing perfect equality. Its conces- 
sion, he maintained, would be an earnest 
of goodwill on the part of this country 
to Ireland. It was said that Ireland 
was not loyal. He did not like extreme 
confessions of loyalty, and he had an 
equal dislike to expressions of disloyalty, 
which meant nothing practical, and 
which could only create exasperation ; 
but the feeling of loyalty in Ireland was 
like the mercury in a thermometer, it 
went up and down according as a spirit 
of sympathy and kindness was displayed 
by the people of England towards the 
people of Ireland. Ifthe House made 
this concession of equality in the matter 
of franchise, undoubtedly loyalty would 
go up, for it had always gone up when 
a concession was made in a fair spirit. 
If they refused it, loyalty would not grow 
by their refusal, and a tendency to dis- 
loyalty would be promoted. Something 
had been said about cheers for the Zulus 
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having been given at public meetings in 
Ireland. Well, no one could hear them 
without regret; but what had occurred 
on these occasions was that some silly 
boy, or thoughtless man, who perhaps 
had taken too much drink, raised that cry. 
He had never heard a cheer in response 
to it. No one who thought seriously on 
the subject would think of raising that 
as an argument against granting this 
concession of equality of the franchise. 
A great deal had been said on the subject 
of Home Rule. The question of the 
franchise, as brought before the House, 
had no bearing whatever on the question 
of Home Rule. If it had any relation 
to Home Rule, it was this—that it would 
prepare the people for the acceptance of 
a wise and just measure of self-govern- 
ment, such as, on consideration, very few 
practical men in that House would object 
to. There was another bearing which it 
might be fairly said Home Rule had on 
the subject. Irish Members came to that 
House in 1874 demanding Home Rule. 
They were told that they would not get 
it; but that any fair demands that could 
be made for the concession of equal 
rights with Englishmen and Scotchmen 
within the Constitution as it was at 
present framed would be conceded. 
Well; here was one of the demands, and 
no man could say that it transcended the 
limits of equality. Surely if hon. Gen- 
tlemen on the one side of the House or 
the other wanted to strengthen their ar- 
guments against Home Rule, whatever 
the value of those arguments might 
ultimately prove to be, they must make 
those concessions of equality demanded 
within the limits of the Constitution as 
at present formed. Then it was said 
that if the franchise were enlarged the 
people would not return a good class of 
men. He confessed his experience of 
the lower classes in Irish towns led him 
to the conclusion that, while thoroughly 
national, they were strongly Conservative 
in their views as to the selection of the 
men by whom they wished to be repre- 
sented; that their choice generally fell 
upon men who were well known to them, 
or who possessed local claims upon their 
notice. Compare broadly, and in a 
generous spirit, the classes in the two 
countries, those who were admitted to 
the franchise in England, and those on 
whom it was sought to confer the fran- 
chise in Ireland. Were the Irish people 
less educated? Nothing of the kind. 
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Then Ireland was much more free from 
ordinary crime than England, and there 
was no doubt that property was as much 
respected in Irish towns as it was in the 
towns of England. Some hon. Member 
said that if the humble Irishman was 
given the franchise he would be a Com- 
munist; while almost in the next breath 
it was said he would be the slave of 
his priest or Bishop. The two things 
were not consistent, and those who had 
recourse to such arguments were really 
at their wits’ end to find arguments 
against the icaee before the House. 
It was said, however, that the Irish 
people had nothing to complain of, inas- 
much as some of the Irish towns in pro- 
portion to their population had the same 
electoral advantages as towns similarly 
situated in this country, and the town of 
Belfast was generally referred to in 
support of that argument. The fact, 
however, seemed to be lost sight of that 
Belfast was a large manufacturing town, 
in which there were a great number of 
houses inhabited by the working classes 
valued over £4. But that surely was no 
reason why houses valued under £4 in 
other towns should be excluded from the 
right to confer a vote. When house- 
hold suffrage was demanded for England 
it was never contended that because the 
agricultural districts did not contain as 
large a number of comfortable houses as 
the manufacturing towns the people 
living in them should be refused the 
franchise. Yet the argument drawn 
from the case of Belfast was urged as a 
reason for not acceding to such a pro- 
posal as that now before the House. It 
was further stated that if that proposal 
were agreed to some Irish towns would 
be deprived of their Representatives, 
while others, such as Waterford and 
Galway, would each lose one Member. 
Now, the population of Waterford was 
26,000, and it should not be forgotten 
that there were English towns, such as 
Barnstaple with a population of 11,813, 
and Grantham with a population of 
13,000, which returned two Members. 
Why, then, should Galway and Water- 
ford lose one Member? Because it was 
said, although more thickly populated, 
they had not half the number of electors 
which places like Barnstaple and Grant- 
ham possessed. But how did that come 
to pass? It was due to the fact that 
the law precluded the people in the 
towns in Ireland from having their 
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names placed on the electoral roll. But 
be that as it might, if it were rejected 
now, the day would come, for it was 
not far distant, when the Motion of his 
hon. and learned Friend the Member for 
Kildare (Mr. Meldon) would be carried ; 
and he called upon the House, without 
waiting longer, generously to accord to 
the Sister Island that equality which was 
claimed for her, and to which she was 
entitled. 

Mr. T. DICKSON said, that according 
to the hon. Member for Londonderry 
(Mr. Charles Lewis), the only bright 
spot in Ireland was Derry, and there 
was nothing new in his speech but an 
increase of hatred and contempt for Ire- 
land. The hon. Member had opposed 
every measure that promised to be bene- 
ficial to Ireland, and had regarded as a 
blunder not only the University Bill, 
but all the other attempts to redress Irish 
grievances. As for the immediate ques- 
tion before the House, the Irish boroughs 
had a population of 900,000 people, with 
less than 50,000 electors, while the same 
population in this country had 128,000 
electors. Manchester alone had 10,000 
more voters than all the Irish towns put 
together. Such a law could not be per- 
petuated. It was bad in principle, and 
wholly indefensible as a practical ar- 
rangement in places where the valuation 
was such that very respectable holdings 
conferred no vote. Then the hon. Mem- 
ber sneered at the occupiers of the 
thatched houses in Ireland. But from 
his (Mr. Dickson’s) experience of Ireland, 
the occupiers of those houses were far 
better than the inhabitants of the back 
slums and alleys of Liverpool and Man- 
chester, degraded by misery and vice. 
The hon. Member spoke of the poor 
miserable constituents of the South of 
Ireland ; but he forgot to say anything 
about Londonderry. It was easy to 
understand why Derry was to be a close 
borough ; because, if that constituency 
was extended, the hon. Member would 
have very little chance of being again 
returned tothat House. Reference had 
been made to the necessity of denying 
the suffrage to the dangerous classes ; 
but if there existed any elements of social 
danger he would rather bring them to 
the front than keep them in the back- 
ground. He was inclined, however, 
either to dispute their existence, or to be- 
lieve that they would disappear under the 
influence of better legislation. The hon. 
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Member for Londonderry triumphantly 
ointed to the Resolution of the hon. and 
earned Member for Kildare, which was 

defeated by 69 votes last Session ; but in 

the division the Irish Members voted 

8 to 1 in favour of it. The hon. Mem- 

ber said that Ireland wanted content- 

ment and peace; but there would be 
no peace or contentment in Ireland so 
long as the laws continued as they were. 

There was plenty of capital in Ireland ; 

but it would never be spent in Ireland 

on the land until they had a reform of 
the Land Laws. He (Mr. Dickson), sup- 
ported the Motion of the hon. and learned 

Member for Kildare, and believed that 

before long a Bill framed upon it would 

pass through Parliament. 

Mr. BLENNERHASSETT said, that 
the course of this debate must have re- 
moved the effect of the speech of the 
hon. Member for Londonderry (Mr. 
Charles Lewis). On this question the 
Irish Members seemed to be met by the 
Government with what he might call a 
conspiracy of silence. The subject, how- 
ever, was one which must come to the 
front and be settled. The borough 
Members were as eager for reform as the 
country Representatives; and he would 
point to the unanimity with which the 
Irish Members had year by year sup- 
ported the Resolution. It had been fully 
discussed by the House at one time or 
another, and had at length been stripped 
of the fallacies that had originally at- 
tached to it, especially the idea that 
Ireland had an undue share of repre- 
sentation. It had been shown that if 
population were taken as the basis of 
representation Ireland should have 110 
or 111 Members. The same inequalities 
of representation might be found in the 
boroughs of England and Scotland, and 
the argument that they would be inten- 
sified by the granting of this request of 
Ireland went for nothing. There were 
60 English boroughs represented by a 
Member in the House with a population 
of less than 10,000 each, and the entire 
population of these boroughs was less 
than that of the county of Cork, which 
was represented in the House by two 
Members only. They could not look at 
this question in the light of the isolated 
instances which had been quoted by the 
hon. Member for Londonderry ; but they 
must look at it asa whole. They had 
the great fact that while in England and 
Scotland 14 per cent of the urban popu- 
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lation had the franchise, in Ireland the 
proportion was only 6 per cent. The 
grievance in the case of Ireland was all 
the stronger because only 37 out of the 
103 Irish Members were returned by the 
boroughs, the others being elected on 
the high franchise of the counties. When 
the Irish people asked them to remedy 
this state of things they did not ask for 
any sweeping change; it was, in fact, a 
very much less sweeping measure than 
that which was introduced by the Reform 
Bill of 1867. That measure had increased 
the number of borough electors in Eng- 
land from 500,000 to 1,500,000. The’ 
present proposal would only increase the 
urban electors of Ireland from 50,000 to 
100,000. The principle of the franchise 
was not to give it to a house, but to a 
man ; and there was nothing intelligible 
in fixing the limit at a £2, £3, or £4 
rating, while there was something which 
everyone could understand in giving it 
to the head of every household. The 
red-herring of re-distribution had again 
been trailed over the path of this Motion; 
but there was no reason whatever why 
the franchise question could not be dealt 
with without re-distribution. It had 
been done before, and however much he 
should like to see both questions dealt 
with together, there was no reason what- 
ever why they should not be dealt with 
separately. They who demanded this 
change contended for the great principle 
of household suffrage, and that there 
should be no difference in the civil rights 
of people in different parts of the King- 
dom ; and the question to be considered 
really was whether they were willing 
that in the coming General Election the 
Irish people should have the same rights 
and liberties as the people of England. 
It was only a question of time, and of a 
little time, and it would be better to deal 
with it at once, for the House should not 
trifle with the excited people of Ireland. 

Str WILLIAM HARCOURT: Sir, it 
seems to me a very remarkable feature 
of this debate that we have now been 
discussing, I think for five hours, the 
question before the House, and that not 
a single Irishman has expressed his 
views against the Resolution. We have 
had, it is true, a speech from an Irish 
Member; but I do not believe there will 
be found, in or out of this House, any 
Irishman who will use the language 
with respect to the Irish people which 
has been employed to-night by the hon. 
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Member for Londonderry (Mr. Charles 
Lewis). I am speaking in the presence 
of Irishmen belonging to a different 
political Party from myself. I see oppo- 
site me the noble Lord the Member for 
Waterford (Lord Charles Beresford), the 
hon. Baronet the Member for Lisburn 
(Sir Richard Wallace), the hon. Member 
for Oarlow, and the noble Lord the 
Member for Down (Viscount Castle- 
reagh), who, we are happy to hear, is 
not a Member of the Home Rule Party, 
and I see the hon. Member for Roscom- 
mon, who, we are sorry to see, is a Home 
Ruler; but not one of these Conserva- 
tive Irishmen will endorse the language 
of denunciation of a whole nation which 
we have heard from the hon. Member 
for Londonderry. The hon. Member 
for Londonderry ended his speech by 
saying that what Ireland wanted was 
tranquillity and peace ; but the men who 
are the enemies of the tranquillity and 
peace of Ireland are the men who hold 
such language as has been held to-night 
from the Benches opposite. What is the 
argument against the Motion of the hon. 
and learned Member (Mr. Meldon)? It is 
this—that the great majority of the Irish 
nation are unfit for the enjoyment of the 
political privileges which the English 
and Scotch people enjoy; but I want to 
see the Irishmen in this House who will 
get up and say so. What is the argu- 
ment in support of the Resolution? 
Against it we have heard none. We 
have heard vituperation enough to-night, 
but nota single argument. The argu- 
ment in favour of this Resolution is con- 
tained in the single sentence that the 
same rights and privileges should be 
given to Ireland as are possessed by 
England and Scotland. In my opinion, 
that is the principle of the Union be- 
tween England and Ireland; and when 
I am convinced that that is not the prin- 
ciple on which that Union reposes, I 
myself shall be opposed to that Union. 
How did the hon. Member for London- 
derry meet that argument? He said, 
‘Oh, the Union guaranteed 105 Mem- 
bers for Ireland, and if you give Ireland 
105 Members you fulfil all that the 
Union requires you to do; andif you 
pass a Bill saying that 105 Members 
shall be nominated by the Lord Lieu- 
tenant the conditions of the Union would 
be fulfilled.” Was there ever such a 
paltry —if it is Parliamentary lan- 
guage—lI will say, was there ever such a 
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pettifogging argument as that used on 
so serious a subject? The principle of 
the Union is very different from that ; it 
is that the English Parliament shall 
deal with Ireland in the same spirit as 
that in which the English and Scotch 
people are dealt with. Anything else 
but that is nothing but the odious 
tyranny of the majority. The hon. and 
learned Member for Kildare (Mr. Mel- 
don) says that you have refused to the 
inhabitants of the Irish boroughs the 
same rights that you give to the inhabit- 
ants of the English boroughs. Is that 
true, or is it not? If you come to exa- 
mine the figures you will find there is 
nothing more extraordinary than the 
violence of the language of the hon. 
Member for Londonderry, except his 
figures. He talked, in language which 
I had hoped had died out even in Ulster, 
of the wretched people in the South of 
Ireland. He said—‘‘Oh, yes, these 
things may happen; but come to the 
North of Ireland and you will see that 
the people are on the same footing, or 
nearly the same footing, as in England.” 
I called across the House to him—‘‘ How 
about Londonderry?” and he went off 
to Belfast. But let us see how the 
figures stand as to Londonderry. Lon- 
donderry has a population of 25,000, 
and the electors number 2,500; and the 
hon. Member said—‘‘ We are on the 
same footing with England.” I shall 
quote one or two towns with a similar 
population in England. There is Car- 
marthen, with 25,000 inhabitants, and 
the electors number 4,386 ; Canterbury, 
with a population of 20,000, and 3,000 
electors; Scarborough, with the same 
population as Londonderry, but the re- 
gistered electors are 4,267; Maidstone, 
with a population of 26,000, and 4,000 
registered electors; and Perth, with the 
same population as Londonderry, and 
4,000 registered electors. Now, if Lon- 
donderry had the same political advan- 
tages as Maidstone, or any other town I 
have mentioned, there would be more 
than double the number of voters in it. 
And what is the argument in favour of 
that condition of things? It is that the 
people even in the North of Ireland are 
unfit for the franchise. The position, in 
fact, which the hon. Member for Lon- 
donderry occupies on this occasion is 
this—that a moiety of the householders 
of the city he represents are not worthy 
tobe intrusted with theelectoral franchise 
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—it is a class, the hon. Member inti- 
mates, of which more than one-half may 
be termed the residuum. That is the 
position taken up in reference to this 
question, not, I am happy to say, by an 
Irishman, but by an Englishman. I 
want to hear some Irishman get up and 
endorse the statement that the greater 
part of the Irish people are unfit for the 
franchise and the political privileges 
which are given to the English people. 
Then the hon. Member said—‘‘ They 
live in such wretched houses; they live 
in £4 houses, and there are no such 
houses as that in England.” Well, 
thank God, there are not in England ; 
but if they are so poor, that is all the 
more reason why they should enjoy the 
privileges given to their richer brethren 
in England and Scotland. A more un- 
worthy argument than that I do not 
think I have ever heard. But the 
strongest argument was reserved by the 
hon. Member for the last. ‘‘ Oh,” said 
he, ‘‘there exists sedition,’’ and the hon. 
Gentleman read a ballad; and I do not 
think I ever heard anything calcu- 
lated to do more mischief in Ireland ex- 
cept the speech of the hon, Member for 
Londonderry himself, and if I had to 
choose between them I would say that 
speech was the more mischievous of the 
two. Have we never had sedition in 
England? Ten years before the Reform 
Bill you had Peterloo, and all the melan- 
choly history of sedition in this country 
—aye, and you held the same language 
then. You said—‘‘ We will refuse the 
extension of the franchise; there is 
sedition abroad ;” but that has never 
been the language of the Party to 
which I belong. The way to cure 
sedition is not repression, but the 
giving to the people that which is 
just and due to them; and I ask you 
to compare the generation before the 
enfranchisement of the people by the 
Reform Bill with the generation which 
followed the Reform Bill, and say if the 
policy of the Tory Party before the Re- 
form Bill was more successful than that 
pursued by the Liberal Party after 1832. 
The hon. Member then dragged in Home 
Rule by the shoulders, and was good 
enough to refer to a letter written by my 
noble Friend (the Marquess of Harting- 
ton) in reference to the Liverpool Elec- 
tion, and, with the extraordinary sa- 
gacity which distinguishes him, he dis- 
covered thatI was the author. That is 
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about as accurate as most of his state- 
ments. It happens that I never saw that 
letter until it reached its destination, 
and when I saw it I thought it a very 
sensible letter. There is no one more 
opposed to the doctrine of Home Rule 
thanI am. [Ministerial cheers.| I am 
opposed to the doctrine of Home Rule, 
and why hon. Gentlemen opposite should 
applaud that sentiment I do not know. 
I was afraid I had said something wrong. 
I have always been surprised that the 
Irish people—who are a proud and sen- 
sitive people—should strain their position 
in the Imperial Legislature in order to 
acquire the position of a Colony; but 
though I am opposed to that principle, 
and shall on all occasions resist it, I am 
not going into extravagant denuncia- 
tions of everyone who holds this extra- 
vagant principle, which I cannot agree 
in, and must condemn. Thehon. Mem- 
ber has ventilated a new theory with 
respect to Home Rule; a new theory is 
put forward almost every night by Con- 
servative speakersto explain their former 
and present connection with it. The 
reason why Home Rule was “harmless 
and respectable ”’ under the Leadership 
of Mr. Butt was, no doubt, because it 
found its way in large part into the 
Conservative Lobby; but when it got 
into the desperate hands of the hon. 
Member for Cork (Mr. Shaw) it became 
‘a slimy and venomous viper.”” Why, 
I should as soon think of applying such 
language to the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer as to the hon. Member for 
Cork. The hon. Member’s language 
here is what I would call the Home 
Rulers’ vade mecum, which is full of the 
most splendid eloquence, and couched 
in language which only Irish orators 
can command. I am not aware of a 
more splendid or more determined state- 
ment against the connection between 
England and Ireland than is to be found 
in the book I hold in my hand. It is 
edited by the Hon. David Plunket, and 
it contains the speeches of the late Lord 
Plunket, who says— 

‘Remove your Parliament and you abandon 

your country. You want to preserve the peace 

of Ireland, Where is the place to do it but in 

Ireland? ”’ 

Lord Plunket lived to see how mistaken 

he was in the views he then expressed. 

Another argument which the hon. Mem- 

ber for Londondérry introduces is this— 

“If you really were to extend equal fran- 
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chise to Ireland asto England, you would 
extinguish every Conservative Member 
in Ireland—you would extinguish the 
Protestant representation in Ireland.” 
So really it comes to this—that we are 
to refuse equal political representation 
_to Ireland in order to maintain the old 
Protestant ascendancy and keep in Par- 
liament 20 or 80 Conservatives. That 
is the argument of the hon. Member for 
Londonderry. Hon. Members below 
the Gangway ought to be pleased with 
the speech of the hon. Member, because 
he predicts the Home Rulers will number 
80 in the next Parliament. That is to 
say, that the death warrant of 20 Con- 
servative Members has been signed. 
Whether the hon. Gentleman happens 
to be one of them is not mentioned; 
but it does seem as if the hon. Member 
displays something of the death flurry 
of the whale. The hon. Member for 
Londonderry chooses to introduce this 
subject of Home Rule; but what is the 
real danger of the Home Rule cry? Of 
course, we all know that there has been 
connected with the Home Rule cry de- 
mands of a character which cannot be 
too strongly condemned; but the real 
danger of the cry for Home Rule is that 
fair and just demands will be refused. 
Now, I want to know what is the ground 
on which Her Majesty’s Government are 
going to refuse this demand of an equal 
franchise on the part of Ireland? I 
have heard the arguments of hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite, and I was sorry to see 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland cheering 
the denunciations of the Irish people by 
the hon. Member for Londonderry. I 
think that, whatever his own personal 
views may be, officially the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland ought to have abstained 
from cheering the remarks of the hon. 
Member for Londonderry. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER: I beg pardon. 
I only cheered the sentiment, in which I 
perfectly concurred, with regard to the 
agitators. 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT: I 
thought it was a very general appro- 
bation of the speech of the hon. Member 
for Londonderry. I am glad, however, 
that he confined it to a very small part 
of that speech. There was not a single 
part of the speech of the hon. Member 
for Londonderry which, if I were an 
Irishman, I should not have regarded as 
a personal insult. No argument has 
been advanced against this Motion; 
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and those who refuse a just and reason- 
able demand on the part of the great 
majority of the Irish people, and who 
invoke a Tory majority to resist that 
demand, are the real promoters and the 
true patrons of Home Rule. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Gisson) expressed sur- 
= that the hon. and learned Member 

or Oxford (Sir William Harcourt) had 
been able to restrain his feelings so long 
that evening, and wondered what would 
have been the consequence to the House 
if the hon. Gentleman had delivered his 
denunciationimmediately after the speech 
of the hon. Member for Londonderry. 
The performance of the hon. Member 
(Mr. Charles Lewis) seemed to operate 
upon the hon. and learned Member (Sir 
William Harcourt) in a way in which the 
red rag operated on a certain animal. 
That might possibly account for the 
conspicuous vehemence which the House 
had just witnessed. For his part, he 
(Mr. Gibson) did not understand the 
hon. Member for Londonderry to de- 
nounce the nation to which it was his 
own pride to belong, but simply under- 
stood the hon. Member to mention, with 
courageand boldness, some circumstances 
which he thought might induce the 
House to look atthe question ina different 
point of view from that presented by 
those Members who supported the Mo- 
tion. He understood the hon. Member 
to wish to show that a certain class of 
persons in Ireland, amongst whom a par- 
ticular class of literature circulated, re- 
quired a substantial change in their 
education before they could be trusted 
with any enlarged political powers. The 
proposal under consideration had become 
a kind of annual Motion, and there 
could be no doubt that the great ability 
with which the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Kildare (Mr. Meldon) introduced 
it deserved their admiration. He hoped 
that admiration would go on increasing 
from year to year. The hon. and 
learned Member had never presented 
the case in exactly the same form, for he 
always managed somehow to produce, 
by way of change, three or four slightly 
different figures. Instead, however, of 
producing this annual Motion in what 
might be supposed to be almost the last 
Session of the present Parliament, if the 
hon. and learned Gentleman had given 
way in order to allow progress to be 
made with an urgent Bill for the relief of 
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the wget necessities of the people of 
Ireland, he would have done more good 
for his country than he could do by 
bringing forward this proposal. That 
was a practical question, whereas this 
concerned abstract arguments. All the 
speeches of Irish Members on the other 
side had been particularly tame. They 
did not speak like men who were backed 
by the force of public opinion. As a 
matter of fact, public opinion in Ireland 
on this question was in a state of pro- 
found apathy. [‘‘Oh, oh!”] He lived 
in Ireland a great deal more than hon. 
Gentlemen who cried ‘‘Oh!”—[‘ No, 
no!’’?}—and he maintained there was 
great apathy from one end of Ireland to 
the other on this question. The argu- 
ment of the hon. and learned Member 
for Kildare was to the effect that be- 
cause 12 years ago household suffrage 
was granted in England it should have 
been granted in Ireland. In all the 
arguments adduced in favour of the 
Resolution, there were more showing the 
difference in a verbal sense than a differ- 
ence in substance. If they madea super- 
ficial examination, and said there was a 
household franchise in England, but in 
Ireland the franchise was not called 
household franchise, they had not the dif- 
ference in substance. They must look 
deeper and with more caution ; andit would 
appear not so simple a matter asit seemed 
to be at first sight. Before the passing 
of the Reform Bill for England inquiries 
were made, and it was considered how 
many voters would be added to the elec- 
toral roll, and how the already existing 
constituency would be affected. The 
only fair way of comparing England and 
Ireland was to consider how many occu- 
piers in England were rated under £4. 
As they were only one-ninth of the whole 
number, they were vastly outnumbered 
by those who were rated above £4; and, 
therefore, all classes were enabled to 
have a legitimate and reasonable voice 
in the representation. In Ireland, how- 
ever, in 29 out of 31 boroughs, the male 
occupiers rated over £4 numbered 30,000, 
while 42,000 were rated under £4; so 
that the class who in England contri- 
buted one-ninth to the electoral roll in 
Ireland outnumbered all the other house- 
holders. These figures showed the 
necessity of looking at the question with 
caution, and considering it in all its bear- 
ings. Then the hon. and learned Gen- 





tleman (Mr. Meldon) referred to the in- 
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equalities in places he selected; but these 
figures must also be looked at with 
toIrishfigures. Take such placesas - 
gannon, Drogheda, Ennis, and Galway, 
what would be found? The main occu- 
pier there would be found rated, not 
merely under £4, but under £2, a class 
of house nowhere to be found among 
English boroughs; but in these four 
towns they would form the great ma- 
jority of electors. So, if the Resolution 
were carried, they would hand over the 
entire electoral power to the very lowest 
householders in those towns. This of 
itself might not be decisive; but it 
showed that this was not a simple ques- 
tion, but one which required to be 
looked at from many points of view, and 
to be treated with caution. Then, look 
at Limerick City, where, out of 7,000 
householders, nearly 2,000 were rated 
not only under £2, but under £1. Here 
was a question to be considered. He 
had spoken on this subject already as 
often as the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man who introduced the Resolution ; but 
there was one figure he had always ven- 
tured to give. He referred to Galway. 
In that borough were houses actually 
rated under 5s., and here was a state of 
things having no counterpart in an 
English borough; and cone the facts 
entitled him to ask—where would the as- 
similation be? Inthe English boroughs 
the majority of the electors occupied 
houses rated at over £4; and in the Irish 
boroughs—in 29 out of 31—the ma- 
jority occupied houses rated under £4. 
t was impossible to conceive a wider 
change. A good deal of capital had 
been made out of the array of figures; 
but he would refer to the case of Belfast, 
because it was the only large borough 
which in condition and circumstances re- 
sembled large English boroughs. There 
he found that the conditions and cir- 
cumstances being the same, thagrowth of 
the Parliamentary constituency had been 
exactly on the lines of the great English 
boroughs, showing howlittle was the sub- 
stantial difference between the two fran- 
chises—that which was called household 
franchise, and that which was called in 
Ireland the £4 rated franchise, working, 
when the conditions were equal, with 
much the same result. Before the last 
Reform Bill its constituency was under 
4,000; and now, without any great in- 
crease of population, and under the 
ordinary working of the franchise, the 
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constituency numbered 22,000. If these 
results had been attained in Belfast, the 
inference was that the condition of other 
Irish boroughs was radically and en- 
tirely different from that of English 
boroughs, and that to this difference 
must be traced the disparity which was 
to be found in the electoral rolls of Eng- 
lish and Irish boroughs. The hon. 
Member for Londonderry (Mr. Charles 
Lewis) had beenalluded to with severity, 
because he referred to the county with 
which hewas connected; but it was a fact, 
standing out in strong relief, that many, if 
not all, of the boroughs in the North 
were thriving boroughs, while in the 
South they were the reverse. As many 
anomalies would be found to exist as 
those alluded to by the hon. and learned 
Gentleman (Sir William Harcourt). 
Armagh, with a population of 8,900, 
had over 600 electors; while Drogheda, 
with a population of 16,000, had a less 
number of electors. That, perhaps, 
would go to show that there must be 
some difference in the growth of the two 
towns, and in the conditions and cir- 
cumstances of the people. In the South, 
or rather about the centre of Ireland, 
were eight boroughs with a smaller 
number of electors than in 1868. That 
would go to show that those boroughs 
were not advancing. They had no 
manufactures on which they could rely, 
and were merely places where agricul- 
tural labourers resided. They could not 
attempt to contrast them with any exist- 
ing boroughs in England. The hon. 
and learned Member for Oxford quoted 
from a volume he brought down of the 
Life and Speeches of the late Lord Plunket, 
edited by his grandson, his hon. and 
learned Friend the senior Member 
for the University of Dublin (Mr. 
Plunket); but he forgot to point out 
that the eloquent speech he quoted 
was delivered in the old Irish Par- 
liament, and under conditions en- 
tirely different from the present. The 
hon. and learned Member for Kil- 
dare (Mr. Meldon) had not always been 
consistent in his attempts to reduce 
the borough franchise in Ireland, as on 
one occasion he had sought to reduce it, 
not to the household, but to the £1 rating 
level. He had read with attention the 
terms of the Motion of his hon. and 
learned Friend. He did not, from 
beginning to end, refer to the question 
of distribution. Was it not almost ab- 
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surd to ask the House to affirm any 
Resolution in reference to the franchise 
of Irish boroughs—dealing with such 
a large question, leaving altogether 
out of consideration the question of re- 
distribution? It must be obvious to 
every man of sense that it was impos- 
sible for the question of the franchise 
of Irish boroughs to be dealt with with- 
out considering the question of re-dis- 
tribution. It would be impossible to 
deal with the question of re-distribution 
without disfranchising many of the small 
boroughs, or grouping them in a way 
in which their identity would be entirely 
destroyed. That was a matter that de- 
served to be considered. Ulster would 
robably gain in re-distribution, and the 
Routh probably lose. He did not say 
that that was a consideration which 
should be decisive; but it should have 
been referred to by those who proposed 
to the House that the question of the 
franchise should be dealt with. There 
was not, he thought, in Ireland any very 
urgent demand for this Motion. Very 
few Petitions had been presented for it. 
He thought he was entitled to ask the 
House whether there was any great 
urgency in this Session, and at the pre- 
sent moment, in the midst of their dis- 
cussions on the relief of distress in Ire- 
land, for the adoption of such a mea- 
sure? Did anyone believe that any 
single Irish grievance existed which was 
not brought forward in that House in 
every conceivable variety of form? He 
did not in the slightest degree deny 
the gravity of the question, or the right, 
and propriety, and fairness of his hon. 
and learned Friend in bringing it for- 
ward, and desiring that a fair and 
ample discussion of it should take place. 
It might be expedient some day to 
consider the advisability of having a 
wider extension of the franchise than at 
present prevailed in Ireland; but the 
subject could only be dealt with as part 
of a wide measure of reform, and taken 
in connection with the large subject of 
re-distribution of seats. Such a mea- 
sure could only be arrived at after tho- 
rough consideration of all the difficulties 
which surrounded it. In supporting the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Londonderry, he merely expressed his 
opinion that it would not be expedient 
now to affirm a Resolution which dealt 
incompletely and inopportunely with a 
most important and difficult question. 
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Mz. JOHN BRIGHT: Sir, the speech 
of the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
who has just addressed the House (Mr. 
Gibson) has been confined almost en- 
tirely to objections to the proposition 
that is offered to the House by the hon. 
and learned Member for Kildare (Mr. 
Meldon). ‘With regard to the suffrage, 
he makes many comparisons between 
the people of Ireland and the people of 
England, and he comes to this one dis- 
tinction between the two—that, judging 
from the quality of the houses, and from 
the rent of houses in Ireland, the people 
of Ireland are very much poorer than 
the people of England. From that he 
jumps, or slides, or gets very rapidly to 
another conclusion—that poor people 
like these cannot be trusted with the 
franchise, and that a refusal ought to be 
given to the demand which they make 
for an extension of the suffrage. Now, 
that is the sort of argument with which 
we are all familiar. Hon. Gentlemen 
opposite constantly made use of it when 
we proposed—not we, but when the Go- 
vernment of the day proposed—to re- 
duce the franchise in England to a £7 
rental. It was declared on that side of 
the House by more than 200 votes, and 
by a great many voices, that to reduce 
the franchise to £7, and so increase the 
number of what they called the work- 
ing men votes, all the elasses above 
them would lose their just political in- 
fluence. But to show how little they 
believed their own arguments, in the 
very next year they dropped the £7 
altogether, or leapt over it, and agreed to 
a suffrage we did not then ask for—that 
aman should pay £7, £5, £4, £3, £2, or 
£1 rent before he should have a vote, 
but that it was enough that there were 
four walls about him and a roof over 
him, although his house might be no 
better than a wigwam, and they gave 
him a vote. And what has followed? 
Hon. Gentlemen opposite very com- 
monly boast in their speeches in the 
country that they gave the franchise to 
the working man, and they speak of it 
as one of the great efforts of the states- 
manship of their Party. I think, if that 
be so, the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman who last spoke ought to have 
very little influence with the House 
when he asks you to look at the great 
poverty of the Irish people, and to insist 
upon it because they are less wealthy, 
less well-employed, and less well-paid 
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than the people of England, that there- 
fore the franchise should be denied to 
them. The Irish who come over to this 
country are very like the Irish who re- 
main in Ireland. I do not know whe- 
ther they are more enterprizing, pro- 
bably they have had more suffering who 
come here; they live in our towns, they 
have the franchise. I have found no 
considerable—perhaps no—harm what- 
soever from their having the franchise 
like their English neighbours. There 
was another argument advanced by the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman oppo- 
site, which I think ought to have no in- 
fluence in our consideration of this mat- 
ter, and that is that you cannot deal 
with this question without dealing with 
the question of re-distribution, and that 
was also an argument which was used 
by the hon. Member for Londonderry 
(Mr. Charles Lewis). Everybody knows 
that in Ireland the question of re-distri- 
bution is one that ought not to be long 
postponed. The right hon. and learned 
Gentleman says there has been no re- 
distribution there since the time of 
the Union. Some towns have grown 
larger, others have decayed ; but all that 
would remain a question to be dealt with 
two years hence. If a Bill founded on 
this Resolution passed this Session or 
next Session, it would not make it more 
difficult to deal with the question of re- 
distribution, because you add a certain 

ercentage to the constituencies of Ire- 
and. That argument was just one of 
those things which were sometimes 
thrown in to make it appear that there 
is a special difficulty in this matter. We 
find the same difficulty in regard to the 
English representation. In 1867, when 
the last Reform Bill passed, a great deal 
was said about the question of re-distri- 
bution. There was a little alteration in 
the boroughs, and the question of re- 
distribution in England after the grant- 
ing of household suffrage remains now 
a question that before long Parliament 
will be obliged to deal with. But I 
think there is one thing we must all be 
pleased with to-night—at least, Iam. I 
have never heard an Irish question dis- 
cussed by Irish Members in a manner 
so calm, reasonable, and judicious in 
every way, and argumentative, in a 
manner that nobody has been able to 
overthrow. One thing is admitted on 
both sides. The hon. Member for Lon- 
donderry even admits that there is great 
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discontent—some call it disaffection, and 
some call it disloyalty—and the ee 
hon. and learned Gentleman said that 
there is a great apathy with regard to 
the franchise; but although the Irish 
people are not rising in insurrection or 
holding great meetings on the subject, 
yet I will undertake to say that this 
question forms a part of what I may 
call the bundle or faggot of grievances 
which the Irish people have against this 
House, and if you would do them jus- 
tice upon this matter you would find 
them more tractable to deal with in re- 
gard to other questions. The principal 
argument of the hon. Member for Lon- 
donderry was, so far as I understand, 
that the people of Ireland are dis- 
contented and so disloyal that if you 
give them a wider franchise you only 
give them greater power in this 

ouse to insist upon measures which 
this House is resolved it will never 
grant. His argument is that the Pro- 
testants will pretty nearly vanish from 
the scene, and Conservative Members 
from Ireland will henceforth be only a 
tradition. There are people who think 
that that would not be any great cala- 
mity ; but if there be a good many Pro- 
testants in Ireland and a good many 
Conservatives I hope they will always 
find a sufficient representation in this 
House. But if, on the other hand, the 
population is Catholic and the constituen- 
cies are what you call Liberal or Radical, 
I do not see that anyone has a right to 
say in a Constitutional country, where 
representative institutions are the rule, 
that these shall not be fairly and 
abundantly represented in this House. 
If I were to address myself to the 
hon. Member for Londonderry or to 
any other Gentleman on that side of 
the House, I should ask them to 
look back and see how entirely, in 
pest times, the politics of their Party 

ave been pre-eminent and supreme in 
the government of Ireland. The land 
has been almost entirely in the hands 
of Protestants, and, for the most part, 
of Conservatives. The power of the 
landed proprietors, checked only a little 
by the power of the priests, was supreme 
in Ireland until the Act relating to the 
ballot came into operation. They had 
an “alien Church.” I take the phrase 
used by the present Prime Minister; 
and the influence of that Church every- 
where was in favour of the politics and 
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icy of hon. Gentlemen opposite. The 
Peas Lord Lieutenant, Sie aeiae ae. 
rally, if not always, from this country. 
They had a Chief Secretary who was 
generally an Englishman. They have 
one now who is imbued to the utmost 
extent—to my mind he is steeped—in 
all the prejudices and in all the dislike 
to freedom which I think is common 
upon the opposite Benches. The Chief 
Secretary disagrees with everything that 
has been done for Ireland, as far as I 
know, for the last I know not how many 
years. I say he isso steeped in this feel- 
ing, that I call a feeling hostile to the 
real interests of Ireland, that I do not 
think it is possible for him to absorb a 
single drop more. You have had, at the 
same time, a powerful police force all 
over Ireland paid for out of the Imperial 
taxes. You have a standing Army in 
that country, sometimes a very powerful 
one; in fact, there has been nothing 
that power could do which you have 
not done for the purpose of goyern- 
ing Ireland in past times according to 
your own principles; and I must say it 
seems to me that every departure from 
the old and the bad system you have 
systematically and persistently opposed, 
and what your fathers did you do now 
on this very night, and the result has 
been that generally throughout Ire- 
land your political Party is hated by 
the population. Therefore, you find 
it dangerous to give the suffrage to 
this people—not dangerous to the 
country, but injurious and enfeebling 
to your own Party and your own 
policy. But then, representation be- 
coming more liberal, you judge that 
it is dangerous, and that, if possible, it 
ought to be checked, if not suppressed, 
and that is really the difficulty of the 
hon. Member for Londonderry. He 
would not care a farthing how far you 
extended the franchise, if it would 
double the number of Representatives 
from Ireland who would take their seats 
upon those Benches. I should like to 
ask whether he thinks things can be 
much worse than they are? ‘There are 
60 Gentlemen on this side of the House 
who do not agree with hon. Mem- 
bers opposite, and it is said—not only 
on this, but on that side of the House 
—that in all probability at the General 
Election, which the hon. Gentleman con- 
descends to tell us is coming by-and-bye, 
possibly, probably, 80 Members from 
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Treland will take their seats on this side 
of the House. I think things could not 
be very much worse in the view of the 
hon. Member for Londonderry. I can- 
not help hoping he may be ed the 

ain of seeing so many. at hon. 

entlemen opposite are afraid of is of 
a real opinion—an opinion which they 
regret and wish did not exist—being so 
largely and fairly represented in the 
House of Commons. That opinion to 
them is hostile. Therefore, they are 
hostile to its representation here; and 
that is the reason that, after having 
given the franchise in me rey to every 
man who has a roof over his head, and 
who is the master of a house and the 
head of a family, they hesitate to confer 
the same extension of the franchise upon 
the. people of Ireland. Now, I am of 
opinion that it is by your policy in 
ast times that this unfortunate state of 
feeling has arisen and exists in Ireland ; 
and if I sat on that side of the House— 
unless sitting there I were to lose what 
little common sense I have—I should 
try whether a departure from the old 
policy would not be wiser; whether, if 
we were to deal justly with the people 
there, we might not change the opinion 
which is unfavourable to the legislation 
and to the power of this Parliament. 
I think it quite possible that we might 
so change the state of things in Ireland 
that we should no longer breed and en- 
courage that state of opinion there 
which you and we on this side also re- 
gret, but which has come down from the 
miseries and injustice and the cruelty 
and savagery of two centuries. That 
feeling cannot be remedied by argu- 
ments such as the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Londonderry used. It can 
only be removed by creating in the 
minds of the people of Ireland a con- 
viction that there is an honest and gene- 
rous disposition on the part of the Im- 
perial Parliament to treat them at least 
as well as we have been accustomed to 
treat the people of England. For my- 
self, having heard the arguments to- 
night, and having heard very similar 
arguments for the last four or five Ses- 
sions, I confess I cannot see the case 
which any man has who opposes the 
Resolution of the hon. and learned 
Member for Kildare. If the Govern- 
ment refuse and reject it, they will be 
the means of adding one more sin to the 
multitudinous sins of their Party in con- 
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nection with the government of Ireland. 
They make discontent chronic and in- 
curable, and to them is due the difficulty 
which we have in the government of 
Ireland. You speak with disrespect, 
and with contempt, or with anger, of 
what you call agitators in Ireland. I 
was very much condemned at one time 
and denounced as an agitator; and yet 
from those Benches the other night you 
heard a long and elaborate and power- 
ful defence of the policy of which I was 
then one of the advocates. I have al- 
ways been of opinion that there aremodes 
by which the Frish people may be made 
contented, well-affected, and loyal ; but 
it is not by going back to or holding on 
to your ancient policy, but by a new 
ee policy which, as far as we 
ave been able, we on this side of the 
House have for many years pursued—a 
policy that is liberal and generous and 
just, which is not looking to see whether 
it will return half-a-dozen more Mem- 
bers on this side of the House or the 
other —which does not point to the 
— of Ireland, and say, therefore, 
eland should not be treated as Eng- 
land—which does not interpose a an 
tence about re-distribution of seats when 
the question is not of a re-distribution 
of seats, but of the extension of the 
elective franchise. Your policy is differ- 
ent from that; and from this side of the 
House there has come, for many years 
back, whatever measures that have been 
passed, which have met in any degree the 
just demands of the people of Ireland. 
And, whatever be the state of opinion 
there, I hope it will never be said of the 
Liberal Party that they shrank for a 
moment from the just principles they 
have held, or took one single step that 
would justify the demand of a separate 
Parliament in the capital of Ireland. 
Mr. J. LOWTHER said, the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. John 
Bright) had alluded to him as being 
steeped in prejudices. [Mr. Jonn 
Bricut: In regard to cepa Well, 
the right hon. Gentleman said that as 
regarded Ireland he was steeped in pre- 
judices. The right hon. Gentleman 
went on to say that he had an evident 
dislike to freedom. On the other hand, 
he (Mr. J. Lowther) was under the im- 
pression he had always been in favour 
of it, and that, from his place in Parlia- 
ment, he had always defended the great 
principles of freedom of contract, and 
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the right of Ireland to be placed on a 


footing of equality with other portions 
of Her Majesty’s Dominions in that and 
in all other respects. It was true that, 
when legislation in an opposite direc- 
tion was actually passed, he, in com- 
mon with all loyal subjects, deemed it 
his duty to express his firm opinion in 
favour of maintaining for all classes the 
privileges conferred upon them by Act 
of Parliament. The right hon. Gentle- 
man asserted, however, that he dis- 
agreed with everything. If the opi- 
nions of the right hon. Gentleman were 
everything he certainly did disagree 
with them. The right hon. Gentleman 
having disposed of him—which was a 
very small matter—proceeded to deal 
with the Party of which he had the 
honour to be a Member. According to 
the right hon. Gentleman, the Tory 
Party was hated by the whole popula- 
tion of Ireland. For his own part, he 
(Mr. J. Lowther) did not say that the 
Irish people loved the Tories much ; but 
he asserted, without fear of contradic- 
tion, that they hated the Whigs more. 
The right hon. Gentleman said that the 
influence of what he termed the “alien 
Church ” was such that the Tory Party 
had their own way in Ireland; also that 
that Party had had their own way with 
regard to the land; and the right hon. 
Gentleman intimated that the result of 
their long sway had been simple failure, 
for there had not been a single measure 
in favour of freedom. It was not for 
him to say what the effect of many years 
of the government, not of any one Party, 
but of both the great Parties in the 
State, had been with regard to Ireland ; 
but the right hon. Gentleman omitted 
to say that a Party other than the Tories 
had also had its sway in Ireland. Not 
many years ago the right hon. Gentle- 
man himself was a deservedly influential 
Member of a powerful Government. 
Without letting out any Cabinet secrets, 
he must say that the right hon. Gentle- 
man then had his way with regard to 
Ireland. [Mr. Joun Bricut: No, no!] 
Well, then, the right hon. Gentleman 
had not his way with regard to Ireland ; 
but, at any rate, measures bearing to all 
outward appearance the unanimous as- 
sent of Her Majesty’s then Advisers 
were submitted to Parliament as em- 
bodying the deliberate opinion of the 
Cabinet. What had been the effect of 
those measures? Those who had lis- 
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tened to the debates of the present 
Session would be prepared to answer 
the question forthemselves; and it would, 
therefore, be unnecessary for him to de- 
tain the House on the subject at so late 
an hour. He might say that the mea- 
sures promoted, as it now appeared, 
without the consent of the right hon. 
ey permet ar Joun Bricut: No, 
no !]—or, at least, with regard to which 
the right hon. Gentleman had not his 
way, produced an effect which the majo- 
rity of the Members for Ireland, who 
represented what was called the popular 
Party, concurred in denouncing as hav- 
ing introduced a state of affairs which 
they almost unanimously condemned. 
Whether they were right, or whether 
the right hon. Gentleman’s Colleagues 
were right, or whether he would have 
been right if he had had his own 
way, at any rate those measures had 
not been approved by the persons 
the right hon. Gentleman said at the 
present moment represented the feelings 
of the people of Ireland. One word 
now concerning the proposal before the 
House. The question was conclusively 
answered and ably dealt with byhis right 
hon. and learned Friend the Attorney 
General for Ireland; and he (Mr. J. 
Lowther) would not have ventured to 
trouble the House had not the right hon. 
Gentleman made such pointed reference 
tohim. <A large majority of the House 
were, he believed, thoroughly convinced 
that it was undesirable for Parliament 
so soon again to undertake the task of 
Parliamentary Reform. He would, how- 
ever, rather address a few observations 
to that minority who appeared to think 
that almost any time was suitable for 
raising the question of a re-distribution 
of political power. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman who introduced the Motion, 
and many who had followed him, had 
endeavoured to disassociate the two 

uestions of the reduction of the fran- 
chise and the re-distribution of seats. 
Now, it was obvious to the House that if 
this subject was to be dealt with at all it 
must be dealt with in a comprehensive 
way. He would like to ask the House 
what was to be the result if the Govern- 
ment were to assent to the Motion of the 
hon. and learned Member for Kildare? 
What was the Government asked to do? 
It was asked to set aside the Business of 
Parliament, and embark in a scheme 
which, to say the least, would constitute 
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a very great demand upon the time of 
Parliament. Now, the hon. and learned 
Gentleman was appealed to last night to 
forego his annual Motion in favour, not 
of the Government Estimates, or of any 
particular measure in which the Govern- 
ment or the Conservative Party were 
specially or selfishly interested; but he 
was asked to forego the pleasure of this 
interesting discussion—for what? Why, 
to enable a measure to be passed, or, at 
any rate, to be considered in the House, 
which, over and over again, had been 
urgently demanded, not only by the Re- 
presentatives of Ireland, but by the great 
bulk of the people of Ireland. The hon. 
and learned Member appeared last night 
to have taken as his model that sagacious 
Monarch who, during the conflagration 
of his city, thought it proper to indulge 
in the practice of instrumental music. 
The hon. and learned Member had 
thought it right to occupy the whole of 
that evening by the consideration of that 
subject, while several very urgent mat- 
ters demanded their attention. The 
Government had no intention of follow- 
ing the hon. and learned Gentleman 
in that course; and he hoped that, 
under the circumstances, the House 
would not consider the Government were 
in any way unwilling to consider real 
Irish grievances at the proper time, 
though they objected to the time of Par- 
liament being unnecessarily occupied 
when the relief of distress in Ireland 
should be engaging their attention. 

Mr. SHAW said, that he had never 
interposed in a debate on the question 
before the House, for he really believed 
it was not arguable—the matter was so 
clear that no sound argument had ever 
been advanced against it. Nor would 
he have risen on that occasion but that 
he thought the course which his hon. 
and learned Friend the Member for 
Kildare (Mr. Meldon) had taken had 
been misrepresented. There was no 
particle of foundation for the assertion 
which had been made both by the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Attor- 
ney General for Ireland and the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland, that his hon. and learned 
Friend stood in the way of the passing 
of measures for the relief of Irish dis- 
tress. Nothing could be further from 
the thoughts of his hon. and learned 
Friend. The distress in Ireland was 
being relieved, and he would aid the 
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Government in promoting the rapid 
sage of the Bills to which reference had 
been made. With regard to the state- 
ment made by the Attorney General for 
Ireland, he (Mr. Shaw) could say that 
the valuation of houses in the South and 
West of Ireland was much lower than 
that of houses in the North; and he had 
heard no argument which went to show 
why an Irishman who occupied a house 
valued at under £4 a-year, and which 
would represent a rental of £8, should 
be denied the franchise. He did not 
hear the speech of the hon. Member for 
Londonderry (Mr. Charles Lewis) ; but 
he imagined, from what had transpired, 
that the question of Home Rule had 
been referred to. He did not mind how 
often that question was referred to. 
In fact, the oftener it was spoken of the 
better, because it was a sign that people 
were reasoning with themselves upon 
the subject. He did not deny that there 
was a Party in Ireland which aimed at 
extreme measures. It was not a large, 
but it was an energetic Party. There 
was also a large and influential Party in 
Ireland endeavouring to stem the tor- 
rent and to promote the prosperity of 
the country on the lines of the Constitu- 
tion ; and he had no hesitation in saying 
that they were encouraging the extreme 
Party, and discouraging those who 
sought to control them, by refusing to 
entertain such proposals as that which 
had been laid before the House by his 
hon. and learned Friend. Why, it was 
only the other day that he heard a Tory 
say that he preferred an extreme man 
to a moderate Home Ruler. The Irish 
Members might go back to Ireland and 
tell their constituents that it was not the 
slightest use to ask for reforms in that 
House. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland had said 
that the Irish Members had opposed the 
measures relating to Ireland which were 
brought forward by the late Cabinet. 
[Mr. J. Lowrnzr : What I said was 
that those measures had not given satis- 
faction.] One measure had given satis- 
faction—namely, the Irish Church Bill. 
As to the Land Question, did the Irish 
Members now disapprove the Land Bill 
brought forward by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Greenwich? A 
few months ago he (Mr. Shaw) delivered 
a speech to his constituents, in which he 
pointed out very distinctly that the 
principles of the reforms they were 
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aiming at as land reformers were all 
contained in that Bill. It seemed to 
him that the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland thought 
that, while man was created several 
thousand years ago, landlords were spe- 
cially created about one thousand years 
ago. He thought that the language 
used on both sides of the House 
with reference to Home Rule was not 
creditable. The Home Rulers were 
spoken of as persons who were doing 
something that aimed at the destruction 
of the integrity of the Empire. That 
assertion was as insulting as it was un- 
true; and he (Mr. Shaw) stood there to 
repudiate it in the strongest language 
he could use. The Home Rulers were 
doing nothing of the kind. They were 
aiming at reform in a direction of self- 
government that would, he was con- 
vinced, do more to cement the Union be- 
tween the two countries than anything 
the House could do. He had not the 
slightest doubt that the measure before 
the House to-night would meet with the 
same fate as it had received from their 
hands on previous occasions. On them 
was the responsibility. He believed, 
however, the feeling of the English na- 
tion would ultimately come round to 
them ; and he did not, therefore, despair 
of their cause. 

Mr. MELDON said, after the pro- 
tracted debate, he would not have trou- 
bled the House with any remarks in 
reply but for one or two observations 
which had fallen from the Chief Secre- 
tary (Mr. J. Lowther) and the Attorney 
General (Mr. Gibson). With respect to 
the personal attack made upon himself 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, he did not intend 
to enter into that controversy. The posi- 
tion occupied by the Chief Secretary in 
Ireland placed himself in the enviable 
position of not desiring the Chief Secre- 
tary’s praise ; in fact, with those in Ire- 
land whose good opinion he (Mr. 
Meldon) cared for, praise from the right 
hon. Gentleman would not by any means 
be esteemed as commendation; he re- 
garded rebuke coming from such a 
quarter as praise rather than other- 
wise. The attention of the public in 
Ireland was principally directed to the 
manner in which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman discharged his duties as Chief 
Secretary for Ireland by the frequent 
announcement in the daily papers of 


Mr. Shaw 
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his departure from Ireland; and it 
had been the matter of much comment 
that very often accounts of the great 
race meetings in England speedily ap- 

eared in the Irish newspapers imme- 
viately after the announcements referred 
to. The terms in which the right hon. 
Gentleman, holding the position he did, 
spoke in his official capacity of former 
legislation by Parliament relating to 
Ireland, his denunciations of the na- 
tional demand for a settlement of the 
Land Question as ‘‘ undiluted Com- 
munism, and his persistent neglect of 
his duty, had so exasperated the Irish 
people that rebuke from him would cer- 
tainly be appraised at its proper value. 
The total change which had now come 
over the management of Irish affairs 
since the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary was appointed, the way in 
which public questions were dealt with 
by him, the policy of exasperation which 
he followed, and the way in which de- 
putations on important public questions 
were received, rendered it quite unneces- 
sary for any reply on his part to that 
personal attack. The Attorney General 
for Ireland had complained that there 
was no agitation in Ireland in favour 
of the borough franchise. His words 
could have no meaning except to sug- 
gest that measures of this kind could 
only be carried to a successful issue by 
the violent exhibition of public opinion 
outside the House, and not by the consti- 
tutional method of Parliamentary agita- 
tion. That was a most dangerous doctrine 
to come from the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Attorney General for Ire- 
land. The present Chief Secretary, on a 
former occasion, made reference to the 
riots in Hyde Park, and seemed to indi- 
cate an opinion on his part that the rea- 
sonable grievances of the Irish people 
ought never to be redressed except under 
the pressure of a strong and fierce agi- 
tation. For his part, he strongly ob- 
jected to any such views, and thought 
they were far more likely to come to a 
satisfactory settlement if they. discussed 
points at issue in the quiet and reason- 
able manner in which this subject had 
been discussed that night. 

Question put. 

The House divided: — Ayes 188; 
Noes 242: Majority 54.—(Div. List, 
No. 10.) 


Words added. 
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Main Question, as amended, put. 


Resolved, That it isinexpedient to deal 
with the question of lowering the fran- 
chise in Ireland. 


LICENSING LAWS AMENDMENT BILL. 
LEAVE. FIRST READING. 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Mr. STAVELEY HILL begged leave 


to move— 

‘< That the Chairman be directed to move the 
House, that leave be , ee to bring in a Bill to 
amend the Licensing Laws.”’ 

The object of the Bill was to limit the 
jurisdiction of the Justices under the 
icensing Act. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That the Chairman be directed to move the 
House, that leave be givento bring in a Bill to 
amend the Licensing Laws.—(Mr. Staveley Hill.) 


Mr. MELDON said, he did not wish 
to interfere with the proposed Bill of 
which he approved; but he wished to 
know from the Chairman if he had 
correctly stated the operation of the Rule 
—namely, that, in consequence of the 
hon. Member who had given Notice of 
opposition not having risen in his place 
to sustain such opposition, the Motion 
could be entertained by the Committee, 
notwithstanding that it was after half- 
past 12 o’clock. He (Mr. Meldon) was 
under the impression that such was not 
the pees but that Notice of opposi- 
tion having appeared on the Paper, once 
half-past 12 o’clock had been reached, 
it was not competent for the Committee, 
even with the express assent of the op- 
posing Member, to entertain the Mo- 
tion. He (Mr. Meldon) did not approve 
of the opposition to the Bill; but he 
thought it important that no doubt 
should exist as to the practice of the 
Committee in connection with what was 
known as the half-past 12 o’clock Rule. 

Taz CHAIRMAN observed, that the 
hon. and learned Member for Kildare 
had correctly stated the Rule of the 
House; but in this case the Order for 
Committee was read before half-past 12. 

Mr. COURTNEY thought that the 
Notice of opposition was one which 
applied to the Motion altogether. 

HE CHAIRMAN said, that the hon. 
Member for Liskeard had stated the fact 
correctly ; but in this case the half-past 
12 Rule did not apply, because the Order 
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for Committee had been called on and 
read before half-past 12. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 208; 
Noes 7: Majority 201. — (Div. List, 
No. 11.) 


ResoWwed, That the Chairman be directed to 
move the House, that leave be given to bring 
in a Bill to amend the Licensing Laws. 

Resolution reported : — Bill ordered to be 
brought in oa Mr. Stavetey Hitt, Mr. Mun- 
DELLA, and Mr. Isaac. 

Billpresented, and read the first time. [Bill 76.] 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 


— ONO 


SEED POTATOES (IRELAND) BILL. 
(Major Nolan, Mr. George Browne, Mr. P. J, 
Smyth.) 

[pitts 48, 68.] OoNSIDERATION. 

Bill, as amended, considered. 


Mr. MITCHELL HENRY in moving 
as an Amendment, in page 2, line 39, 
after the words “‘ other seed,” to insert the 
words ‘‘ together with such an amount 
of artificial manure as may be considered 
necessary : Provided,’’ said, that the ob- 
ject of this Bill was to supply seed 
potatoes in Ireland for the purpose of 
insuring a crop next year. These were 
not potatoes to be eaten, but potatoes to 
be grown, and if was well known that 
to grow potato seed with certainty it 
was necessary to use manure. From 
the knowledge of Irish Members, par- 
ticularly those from the West, he could 
affirm that the people had no manure 
and no money wherewith to buy it. 
For the purpose of giving a discretion 
to the Guardians to supply manure pro- 
vided they did not exceed the limit of 
£5, he wished to move an Amendment. 
It was no use providing people with seed 
unless they were also provided with a 
little artificial manure ; and he thought 
every care should be taken that the seed 
to be distributed should really grow, 
and not perish in the ground. He 
begged to move the Amendment of which 
he had given Notice. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 2, line 39, after the words “ other 
seed,” to insert the words “together with such 
an amount of artificial manure as may be con- 
sidered necessary: Provided.”—(Mr. Mitchell 
Henry.) 

Question proposed, “‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 
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Mz. W. H. SMITH was very sorry 
to state that Her Majesty’s Government 
could not accede to the proposal. The 
question had been considered ; but it did 
not appear to the Government that there 
was sufficient information in the hands 
of Boards of Guardians to justify plac- 
ing upon them the responsibility of pro- 
viding sufficient artificial manure. To 
estimate what amountof artificial manure 
would be sufficient would involve the 
necessity of knowing the dimensions of 
the ground in which the seed was to 
be placed. The result would be that the 
object the hon. Gentleman had in view 
could not be carried out. He must re- 
fuse to accede to the Amendment on the 
ground that the Guardians had not suffi- 
cient information at their command to en- 
able them to exercise a wise discretion. 

Mayor O’BEIRNE opposed the 
Amendment, because he thought that 
most of the tenants in Ireland had a 
sufficient quantity of manure about their 
houses. He agreed most fully with what 
had fallen from the right hon. Gentleman 
the First Lord of the Admiralty. 

Masor O’GORMAN said, that he was 
decidedly opposed to the Amendment. 
He had the Pest possible authority from 
some of the best farmers in Ireland for 
stating that artificial manure was de- 
structive to the country. He was ac- 
quainted with farmers in Ireland who, 
when the wind was in a certain direc- 
tion, went to their neighbours and re- 
quested them not to put artificial manure 
or guano on their farms, lest the wind 
should blow it beyond the bounds. If 
he thought there was anything useful 
in the proposal of the hon. Member for 
Galway he would be one of the first to 
rise and ask the House to adopt it. 
But there was no necessity for artificial 
manure. The ordinary manure of the 
country, if placed upon the land instead 
of being turned into the rivers and de- 
stroying the fish, would be amply suffi- 
cient. Let them have nothing to do 
with artificial manure—it was not suit- 
able for the land of Ireland. Abundant 
opportunities were accorded to them by 
nature of manuring their land; and he 
thought they should use what the Al- 
mighty gave them, instead of introduc- 
ing artificial manures. Let them have 


nothing to do with foreign destruction. 
Let them have protection—it was called 
Free Trade—but, in his opinion, it was 
fettered trade. 
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Question put. 

The House divided: —Ayes 12; 
Noes 121: Majority 109.—(Div. List, 
No. 12.) 


Clause 6 (Application of loans). 

Amendment proposed, in page 3, 
line 1, after the word “land,” the in- 
sertion of the words ‘‘or labourers.’’— 
(Mr. Shaw.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
‘or labourers’ be there inserted.”’ 


Mr. J. LOWTHER said, that they 
could not deal with the occupiers of land, 
and he did not see how the Amendment 
could be accepted. 

Mr. O’SULLIVAN trusted that the 
Amendment, which was a very useful 
one, would he accepted by Her Majesty’s 
Government. There were, in his own 
district, men who took their land for a 
year or two, and who, although they did 
not pay rates, were actual occupiers. If 
the distribution were not extended to 
this class the land would remain idle. 

CoroneL KING-HARMAN said, he 
knew of many cases of employers who 
let their land to men of the class de- 
scribed, and who supplied to them ma- 
nure. He did not, therefore, see why 
they should not also supply them with 
seed. He felt himself obliged to oppose 
the Amendment. 

Smr JOSEPH M‘KENNA said, thatthe 
practice described by the hon. and gallant 
MemberforSligo (Colonel King-Harman) 
by no means obtained in the South of 
Ireland. He thought that the addition of 
the words “ or labourers in the occupa- 
tion of land” would more correctly ex- 

ress the intention of the hon. Member 
or Cork. 

Smr PATRICK O’BRIEN trusted that 
the Amendment, which was made in the 
interest of cultivation, would be accepted 
by the Government, who, he was quite 
certain, were especially disposed to pro- 
mote an increased supply of food in 
Ireland for the coming year. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUEER said, that the proposed Amend- 
ment would make the clause too wide, 
and might possibly lead to difficulties. 
Perhaps some words could be intro- 
duced which would make the applica- 
tion of this clause more clear. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER did not see 
what should prevent those labourers 
who had plots of land given to them by 
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the farmers as part of wages from re- 
ceiving the quantity of seed named in 
the Bill. He thought that the case 
would be met by adding the words ‘‘ or 
cultivator.” ; 

Mr. SWANSTON thought that the 
Guardians should be authorized to 
furnish sufficient seed for the labourer 
as well as for the poor farmer. His 
experience was that every poor labourer 
who made an agreement for an acre or a 

uarter of an acre of land would be very 
much benefited by this; and it was, more- 
over, extremely desirable to afford him 
an opportunity of obtaining good seed. 

Mr. SULLIVAN said, the object of 
the Amendment was to obtain a distri- 
bution of seed for those persons who, 
although cultivators of the land, would 
not come within the meaning of the 
clause. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had re- 
marked that surely those persons who 
cropped the land must be occupiers of 
the land; but technically that was not 
so, inasmuch as they would not be rated 
as occupiers. He suggested that the 
words ‘‘ persons who occupy, cultivate, 
or crop the land”’ would probably ex- 
press the meaning of his hon. Friend, 
and would afford a full definition of the 
class of men who would be affected 
by the Amendment, and whom it was 
very necessary to supply with seed, for 
although they were very small men, so 
to speak, it would be a very great boon 
to them. 

THe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Grason) had not heard 
one suggestion from hon. Members as to 
how the cost of the seed was to be re- 
covered, or upon what security the money 
was to be advanced. It was absolutely 
impossible to accept the Amendment, 
because it interfered with certain clauses 
inthe Bill which, if the Amendment were 
introduced, would have to be entirely re- 
cast, thereby greatly delaying and pre- 
judicing the measure. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY thought 
that the House was proceeding with 
more haste thanspeed. If they had had 
time and opportunity to consider the 
measure, it would have been made clear 
to the Government that the very people 
who required seed to be distributed to 
them were the small class of cultivators 
who had been spoken of. He repeated 
that, looking beyond all technicalities, 
the object of the measure should be that 
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those who had to live upon potatoes 
during the next year should have seed to 
sow. The labourers were thevery persons 
who would be worst off in Ireland durin 

the coming year. The words suggest 
by the hon. and learned Marnier for 
Louth (Mr. Sullivan) appeared to him 
to meet the case completely. They were 
confronted with the difficulty that they 
were requiring the people to re-pay the 
cost, when, as a matter of fact, they 
were unable to pay. He had always 
pointed out that this was very bad 
policy. They gave the people their food 
—Indian meal, and other things—gra- 

tuitously, and said that they were not 
pauperized in consequence; but when 
the Government supplied them with seed 
potatoes, they put forward the objection 
that not to demand re-payment of the 
cost would be to pauperize the people. 

In his opinion, the seed ought to be 

given gratuitously. He hoped that Her 

Majesty’s Government were notindulging 

in the dream that the cost of this supply 

of seed would all be re-paid, for he felt 

certain that the people would not have 

the money wherewith to make re-pay- 

ment, inasmuch as they would plant 

their potatoes for the purpose of eating 

them. He reminded the House that 

the Bill had never been thoroughly 

considered by the House or by oe. 
Members fully acquainted with the sub- 

ject; and he trusted that the words 

suggested by the hon. and learned Mem- 

ber for Louth would be accepted, for un- 

less they were, the very poorest class, 

who were really in want of seed potatoes, 

would be excluded from the operation of 

the measure. 

Cotonen KING-HARMAN entirely 
differed from the hon. Member for Gal- 
way in the opinion which he had so often 
expressed that the people would not re- 
pay the money advanced for the supply 
of seed potatoes. He (Colonel King- 
Harman) was, on the contrary, perfectly 
sure that they would do so, even if they 
had to sell the last of their property, 
and as long as they had one farthing 
left. They were not asked to repay till 
August, 1881. 

Mason NOLAN wished to remove 
the impression that the Government 
would lose any money by the operation 
of this Bill. Although the rates might 
lose a little, the Government were per- 
fectly safe, inasmuch as they had the 
security of the occupying tenant plus 
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the rate of the Union. It was impos- 
sible that the Unions could allow the 
Government to make any loss. There 
might be a few debts which would fall 
upon the electoral divisions, besides 
some other small ones that would very 
cor oe have to be borne by the neigh- 

ours; but the evil would be by no 
means so great as had been represented 
by some hon. Members. The 7th clause 
provided that— 


‘*¢- Where a person is not rated under the Acts 
for the relief of the poor, the Guardians shall 
make a special rate for the purposes of this 
Act, in which he shall be rated.” 


It would, therefore, be possible to bring 
in some labourers not included in this 
Act. He suggested that the words 
“persons who, in the opinion of the 
Guardians, are capable of giving ade- 
quate security” should be added. In 
the event of the Government accepting 
this Amendment, they could not pos- 
sibly lose any money; and, in his opi- 
nion, therefore, it ought to be agreed to, 
otherwise he should vote for the propo- 
sal of the hon. and learned Member for 
Louth (Mr. Sullivan). 

Mr. O'SULLIVAN thought the 
Amendment most admirable, and knew 
of many cases in his own district where 
its application would be very beneficial. 
There were in his own county a large 
number of shopkeepers and others who 
tilled the land, which would otherwise 
remain untilled by many of the small 
farmers ; and if the application for 
seed came from these persons there 
would be a double security for the rates, 
because there would be the remainder 
of the occupiers in the district to fall 
back upon. He could not see any rea- 
son why the Government should not 
accept the Amendment. 

r. SHAW suggested that an Amend- 
ment might be made by which the case 
of cultivators of the land not being occu- 
piers might be met. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS said, that 
he should be happy to move an Amend- 
ment to insert, in page 3, line 1, after 
the word “land ”— 

“Oultivator of the land not being the occu- 
= on the application of the occupier, and on 

security.” 

Amendment (Mr. Shaw), by leave, 
withdrawn. 


Amendment (Mr. <Assheton Cross) 
agreed to. 


Major Nolan 
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Mason NOLAN said, he had an 
Amendment to move, as to which he had 
not come to any agreement with the Go- 
vernment. They had, however, been 
good enough to hold out some hope 
eg the wishes of Irish Members might 

e met. 


Amendment proposed, in page 8, line 
6, to leave out the word “‘ten,”’ and in- 
sert the word ‘‘twenty,””—( Major Nolan,) 
—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word 
‘ten’ stand part of the Bill.” 


Mr. J. LOWTHER said, that the 
proposal of the hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man to increase the limit of value from 
£10 to £20 was one to which he felt 
himself unable to accede. The Govern- 
ment had thought that the limit fixed, 
namely £10, would be amply sufficient, 
and that opinion had been confirmed by 
the information they had received. Still, 
if that did not meet the views of hon. 
Members on the other side, he was will- 
ing to alter the limit of value from £10 
to £15. 

Mr. SHAW advised the hon. and 
gallant Member for Galway to accept 
the proposal of the Government. 

Masor NOLAN said, he had great 
pleasure in accepting the proposal. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Then the word ‘‘ten”’ struck out, and 
the word “‘fifteen’’ inserted, instead 
therof. 


Other Amendments made. 
Bill read thethird time; Title amended. 
Bill passed, with an amended Title. 


MOTIONS. 


—onm— 


METROPOLIS IMPROVEMENT SCHEMES 
MODIFICATION PROVISIONAL ORDERS BILL. 


On Motion of Sir Matrzzw Ruowtey, Bill to 
confirm the Provisional Orders of one of Her 
Majesty's Principal Secretaries of State for the 
modification of the Metropolis (Whitechapel 
and Limehouse) and the Metropolis (High 
Street, Islington) Improvement Schemes, ordered 
to be brought in by Sir Marruzw Riviey and 
Mr. Secretary Cross. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 14 


OHARITIES (IRELAND) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Mztpon, Bill to amend 
the Law relating to Charities in Ireland, ordered 
to be brought in by Mr. Mzxnpon and Mr. 
ERRINGTON. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 78.] 
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SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS ON 
SUNDAY (No. 2) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Pzasz, Bill for the closing 
of public houses in England and Wales on Sun- 
day, making provision for the Sale of Liquors 
during certain hours for consumption off the 
premises, ordered to be brought in by Mr. Pzasz, 
Viscount CasTLeREAGH, and Mr, TRremayne. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 79.] 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES AOTS. 


Select Committee re-appointed, “to inquire 
into the Contagious Diseases Acts, 1866—1869, 
their Administration, Operation, and Effect : ” 
—Mr. Cavenpish Bentinck, Mr. Sransrexp, 
Colonel ALEXANDER, Sir Harcourt JoHNsTONE, 
Viscount Cricuton, Mr. Suaw Lerevre, Gene- 
ral Suure, Mr. Burr, Mr. Butwer, Mr. 
O’SuHaucunessy, and Five Members to be nomi- 
nated by the Committee of Selection :—Power 
to send for persons, papers, and records; Five 
to be the quorum. 

All Reports and Returns relating thereto re- 
ferred to the said Committee. 

Instruction to the Committee, That they have 
power to receive Evidence which may be ten- 
dered concerning similar systems in British 
Colonies or in other Countries, and to report 
whether the said Contagious Diseases Acts 
should be maintained, extended, amended, or 
repealed.—(Colonel Stanley.) 


COMMON LAW PROCEDURE AND JUDIOATURE 
ACTS AMENDMENT BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Grecory, Bill to amend 
the Common Law Procedure Acts and the Judi- 
cature Acts, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Grecory, Mr. Wappy, Mr. WuEe.Hovse, and 
Mr. Riviey. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 80.] 


House adjourned at a quarter 
before Two o’clock. 


anne 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Wednesday, 18th February, 1880. 


MINUTES. ]—Pustic Brrs—Second Reading— 
Municipal Corporations (Property Qualifica- 
tion Abolition) [43]; Commons Act (1876) 
Amendment [61]; Epping Forest Act (1878) 
(Continuance) * [73], discharged. 

Second Reading—Referred to Select Committee— 
Leases [30]. 
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QUEEN’S SPEECH—HER MAJESTY’S 
ANSWER TO THE ADDRESS. 


THz COMPTROLLER oF rue 


HOUSEHOLD (the Earl of Yarmourn) 
reported Her Majesty’s Answer to the 
Address, as followeth :— 


I thank you sincerely for your loyal and dutiful 
Address. 


Your assurance that the measures which will be 
submitted to you will receive your careful consider- 
ation affords Me much gratification, and I rely 
with confidence on your hearty co-operation with 
Me in My earnest endeavours to promote the wel- 
Sare and happiness of all My Subjects. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—nQnon— 


LEASES BILL—[Bitx 30. ] 
(Mr. Marten, Sir Henry Jackson, Mr. Gregory, 
Mr. Charles Lewis.) 


SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. MARTEN, in moving that the 
Bill be now read a second. time, said, its 
object was to empower the Court of 
Chancery to afford relief, where it 
thought proper, against forfeiture of 
leases in cases of non-performance of 
covenants, and of certain other obli- 
gations not being pecuniary obliga- 
tions. ‘The existing state of the law 
on the subject occasioned serious hard- 
ships to tenants. The ordinary form of 
a proviso for re-entry in a lease was 
that in the event of the tenant failing to 
pay the rent, orto perform the covenants 
of the lease, the landlord was entitled to 
re-enter and avoid the lease. The 
Courts of Equity, from the earliest times, 
had viewed a proviso for re-entry on 
account of non-payment of rent rather 
as in the nature of a security than as a 
penalty to be specifically enforced, and 
had, consequently, relieved tenants 
against any forfeiture attempted to be 
asserted on the ground of the failure to 
pay the rent reserved. In the same 
way they had also been in the habit of 
relieving against forfeiture for non-pay- 
ment of damages, or in respect to any 
pecuniary obligation which the tenant 
was under. But, unfortunately, when 
the question arose whether they would 
adopt the same principle in regard to 





covenants of repair, and the like, as in 
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the case of pecuniary defaults, the 
Courts of Equity held that they were 
powerless to grant such relief. By an 
Act passed in 1859, however, relief 
could be granted in the case of failure to 
insure according to covenant, provided 
that no damage had ensued, and that 
the covenant of insurance was also thence- 
forward carried out. But the Act re- 
quired that when the relief was granted 
a memorandum of it should be made on 
the lease, and also provided that the 
relief should not be granted twice. Now, 
this Bill proposed that the Court should 
be invested with power, in any action or 
proceeding in which it was asked to 
give effect to any proviso for re-entry, 
or other stipulation by way of forfeiture 
for any breach of any covenant, to inquire 
into the case, and to refuse to give effect 
to such proviso or stipulation and to re- 
lieve against the forfeiture. Such refusal 
and relief might be either absolute or 
on terms as to making good any defect 
of repair or other defect, paying costs or 
damages, or preventing a future breach, 
or as to any other matter, according to 
what should appear to the Court to be 
just and reasonable in the circumstances 
of the case. The Bill also proposed that 
there should be no forfeiture for the 
breach of any covenant that any assign- 
ment or under-lease should be prepared 
by the lessor’s solicitor, or any parti- 
cular solicitor or person. It likewise 
contained a clause securing the mutual 
rights of several tenants holding under 
the same lease. In each of the Sessions 
of 1876 and 1877 the House had sanc- 
tioned the principle of his Bill by passing 
the Forfeiture Relief Bill, which he had 
had the honour to introduce, and which 
received a general acceptance on both 
sides of the House, but which had failed 
to pass the other House. That Bill, in 
1876, failed in the other House on ac- 
count of the late period of the Session 
when it stood for consideration there. 
Lord Oairns had expressed on that oc- 
casion the opinion that it was a good 
measure, and one that would not be pro- 
ductive of injury to lessors. In 1877 
the Bill was sent up to the other House 
early in the Session, but was not pro- 
ceeded with then. For himself, he be- 
lieved the present Bill would prove 
beneficial to lessors by increasing the 
value of their property. He would, with 
the permission of the House, refer to 
instances of great hardship under the 
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existing law to illustrate the necessi 

for the remedy which he now suggested. 
One of them was that of a barrister, 
whose letter he held in his hand, and 
who, in 1871, purchased a lease of four 
houses worth about £5,000. In 1873, 
his clerk, who received his monies, 
had instructions to pay the premiums 
for fire insurance; but, as he uninten- 
tionally omitted to do so, the lessor 
threatened to bring an action of eject- 
ment, although, on receiving an expla- 
natory letter, the lessor did not perse- 
vere. Subsequently, however, the clerk 
made a similar slip, when the lessor 
brought five actions of ejectment against 
the lessee and his tenants. Relief was 
thereupon sought under the existing 
Statute, but was strenuously opposed 
under the allegation that what took 
place in 1873 amounted to a waiver out 
of Court. When there was a waiver out 
of Court, it was, by the Act of 1859, 
equivalent to the grant of relief by the 
Court, and under the Act there could be 
only one relief, so that a second relief 
was put out of the power of the Court. 
The Justices of the Court of Queen’s 
Bench Division held that the lessor’s 
contention was correct, and the result was 
that an accidental slipin the non-payment 
of £1 16s. for fire insurance involved the 
loss, probably, of £5,000 by the forfeiture 
of the lease. In another case, the par- 
ticulars of which were furnished by a 
highly respectable London solicitor, 
there were 40 houses held under various 
under-leases, but all comprised in the 
same superior lease. About five of these 
houses were allowed to get out of repair, 
and were not repaired by the under- 
lessee of them after notice served upon 
him to do so. Thereupon the landlord 
on the superior lease brought ejectment 
for the whole 40 houses, on the ground that 
they were all forfeited by reason of the 
neglect to repair the few. There being 
no defence, judgment of ejectment was 
obtained, and the unfortunate tenants 
—themselves perfectly innocent—who 
had kept their own houses in repair, 
were compelled to throw themselves upon 
the mercy of the superior landlords. 
The landlords exacted a fine equivalent 
to about 10 years’ purchase of the ground 
rents, besides heavy costs. The third 
case was that of a mortgage of lease- 
holds. The particulars of this case were 
also furnished by the solicitor already 
referred to. There the mortgagor com- 
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mitted a breach of covenant, for which 
the landlord brought ejectment. The 
writ was served upon the mortgagor, 
who allowed judgment to go by de- 
fault. The effect was that the mort- 
gagees found themselves completely in 
the power of the landlord, who, after 
the payment of heavy expenses, con- 
sented to the granting of a new lease. 
Another instance, mentioned in a letter 
addressed to Zhe Times, on January 
19th, by Messrs. Hunters, Gwatkin, and 
Haynes, well-known solicitors, was thus 
described— 


“An action of ejectment is now pending in 
which one of the London hospitals seeks to de- 
stroy a lease of property in the City of London, 
valued at many thousand pounds, on the ground 
of a breach by the lessee of the covenant to repair. 
The action was commenced without any previous 
notice. The lease is in mortgage, and the mort- 
gagees have offered at once to do whatever re- 
pairs the lessors require ; but the hospital have 
declined this offer, and state that their right to 
recover possession is perfectly clear, and that 
they intend to continue the action.” 


A graphic account of another grievous 
case was given by Lord Justice James in 
“ Hodgkinson v. Crowe” in the 10th 
volume of Zhe Law Reports Chancery 
Appeals. The Lord Justice said— 


‘“« A case in which I was counsel, many years 
ago, produced a strong effect upon my mind—a 
case where a forfeiture was enforced, in which 
there was no legal defence, and no equitable re- 
lief could be obtained. Extensive copper works 
were forfeited by reason of a breach of covenant 
in not keeping up a fence which had become 
perfectly useless, and the not keeping it up did not 
do one shilling’s worth of damage to anybody. 
Cases of that kind showed how oppressively 
such a power may be used.” 


The only other case with which he would 
trouble the House was one in which a 
leasehold house was mortgaged to a 
building society. This house was kept 
in excellent repair, and no complaint 
respecting it was suggested by the land- 
lord. Unfortunately, the lease under 
which it was held comprised another 
house; and this being out of repair the 
landlord brought ejectment for both 
houses. Judgment was obtained, and 
the property was given up, the only 
terms on which a new house was offered 
being prohibitory. These six examples 
of the mischief and injustice which 
might be done under the present state of 
the law were enough, he submitted, to 
show the necessity for the interference 
of the Legislature. They could be multi- 
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plied indefinitely by cases drawn from 
the experience of those who were con- 
cerned, either professionally or otherwise, 
in transactions relating to leaseholds. 
It was in order to remedy such cases of 
hardship that the Bill was now intro- 
duced. He, however, disclaimed any 
intention to interfere unduly with free- 
dom of contract, and contended that his 
Bill was in conformity with the principle 
recognized by the Court of perm 
that covenants were to be construed in a 
reasonable manner, and according to 
their proper interpretation. An eminent 
conveyancer had written to him that the 
landlord generally reserved to himself 
the power to evict, with the view of 
using it only in flagrant instances; but 
it was sometimes exercised Meena 
and the present Bill was likely to give 
fair relief against that grievance. If 
those covenants of re-entry were in- 
tended when they were entered into to be 
dealt with in an unreasonable way, they 
would be in the nature of gambling con- 
tracts, which ought not to be enforced. 
Was it to be said that a property worth, 
it, might be, £100,000, merely because 
some fence or road of no importance to 
anybody was not made, or some other 
trumpery covenant in the lease had been 
infringed, was on that account to be 
subject to forfeiture? That would be 
perfectly monstrous. Relying on the 
precedent afforded by the Chancery 
Amendment Act of 1858, he proposed, 
in this Bill, to vest in the Court a dis- 
eretion as to enforcing forfeiture, just as 
under the Act of 1858, in the case of 
breaches of covenant, the Court had now 
an absolute discretion to substitute the 
giving of damages for an injunction. 
He did not propose to deal with those 
cases in which the renewal of leases was 
made dependent on the performance of 
certain covenants, or in which the lessee 
had a power to determine the lease con- 
tingent upon his performance of the 
covenants, or with building agreements 
which provided that unless the ground 
was covered with buildings before a cer- 
tain time the landlord should not be 
bound to grant a lease. Nor did he 
deal with cases of an option to purchase, 
where the option was only to arise on 
the performance of some condition pre- 
cedent, such as the payment of the pur- 
chase money before a certain time. The 
Bill was, moreover, limited to covenants 
or engagements in the lease; and it 
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was, consequently, obvious that it did 
not affect the determination of the lease 
from bankruptcy, or any other cause, in- 
dependent of covenants in the lease. He 
had been anxious, in framing the Bill, to 
confine it to well-known and notorious 
cases of hardship; and he proposed to 
give a discretionary power to grant re- 
lief from forfeiture in cases of non-fulfil- 
ment of covenants, so that the Court 
might be able to do justice in the classes 
of cases to which the Bill related. When 
the Court was asked to give effect to a pro- 
vision for re-entry by way of forfeiture for 
breach of covenants and engagements 
the Oourt might inquire into the case, 
and it might grant relief against for- 
feiture absolutely, or upon terms which 
it might think fit to impose. The object 
of another clause of the Bill was to give 
tenants under the same lease mutual 
rights, and the effect of it would be that 
one tenant might require other tenants 
under the same lease to perform, as re- 
garded their respective tenements, all the 
covenants which ought to be performed, 
so as to prevent forfeiture. He did not 
propose to interfere with the making of 
covenants, nor with damages for breach 
of covenant, or with injunctions against 
breach of covenant; but he desired to 
save the leaseholder in certain cases from 
the absolute forfeiture of the lease. He 
repudiated the least intention, in bring- 
ing forward this measure, to cast any 
imputation on the great body of land- 
lords generally. The Corporation of the 
City of London was one of the best land- 
lords, and if all other landlords were 
like it his Bill would not have been 
necessary. London, too, was, for the 
most part, parcelled out among great 
proprietors, most of whom would never 
think of enforcing these forfeitures ; 
but even under these great pro- 
prietors there were many intermediate 
and smaller landlords, who might be 
needy, and who sometimes might not 
scruple to act oppressively. The rights 
of any landlord acting fairly would not 
be in. the slightest degree impaired by 
that Bill; but, on the contrary, the 
value of leasehold estates would be 
greatly increased by the security the 
measure would give against the capri- 
cious enforcement of covenants of re- 
entry. The Bill had received the ap- 
proval of, among many others, Mr. Law- 
rence, the President of the Incorporated 
Law Society, and the Master of the 
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Rolls. The former had written of it as 
follows :— 

“The Bill is an excellent measure, and will, 
if it passes, effect a great improvement in the 
law.” 


The Master of the Rolls had said— 


‘*T fully agree with the principle of the Bill, 
and I have long considered a measure of this 
kind to be highly desirable. With regard to the 
terms on which relief should be granted, I think 
the Court should have as wide a discretion as 
possible,’’ 


The wide discretionary power thus re- 
commended by the Master of the Rolls 
formed the basis of the present measure, 
and he hoped the House would read it a 
second time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Mr. Marten.) 


Mr. AtpERMAn COTTON, in moving 
that the Bill be read a second time that 
day six months, said, that his object in 
doing this was that more time might be 
eye for the consideration of it, as it 

ad come suddenly before the House, 
and the Oorporation of London and 
other bodies and persons had not had 
sufficient time to look carefully into its 
merits or demerits. The Bill would, if 
passed, affect all existing leases as well 
as all future leases, and it would inter- 
fere with very important and serious 
interests. Besides, Clause 2 contained 
very objectionable matter—it was a thin 
crust between what was proposed and 
tenant right. It refused a lessor the 
right of re-entry and obliged him to go 
to a Court of Law. He thought this in- 
volved considerable injustice. If any 
right of re-entry was interfered with it 
should be with the landlord’s consent, 
and not by the Court of Chancery abso- 
lutely. Clause 3, with some slight im- 
provements, would have his heartiest 
sympathy. It was only last night that 
his attention had been called to the Bill. 
The matter would be brought before the 


Corporation of the City of London to- 


morrow, when it would be carefully 
considered. It was possible that the Bill 
might be made a very good one; and if 
the hon. and learned Member would 
allow it to be referred to a Select Com- 
mittee he would withdraw his opposi- 
tion. He concluded by moving that the 
Pill be read a second time that day six 
months. 
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Amendment pro’ , to leave out the 
word ‘‘now,’”? and at the end of the 
Question to add the words “ upon this 
day six months.” — (Mr. Alderman 
Cotton.) 

Question  perisry ‘That the word 
‘now,’ stand part of the Question.” 


Mr. OSBORNE MORGAN supported 
the Bill, which introduced no new prin- 
ciple, but merely extended one that had 
been adopted many years ago by Lord 
St. Leonards. He denied that the Bill 
unduly interfered with the freedom of 
contract, and said that questions of for- 
feiture, so far as the landlord was con- 
cerned, might safely be left to the Courts, 
which would not be over-indulgent to 
tenants. The Bill would, he believed, 
not only do justice to the tenants, but 
be an actual benefit to the landlords. 
Delay would be fatal to the measure, 
the principles of which had already 
been fully discussed; and he should, 
therefore, be much surprised if the 
hon. and learned Member who had 
charge of the measure consented to 
the proposal to refer it to a Select Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. ROBERTS cordially supported 
the Bill, which would give satisfaction 
to thousands of lessees. He was also 
quite sure that no landlord would object 
to it. 

Mr. RIDLEY thought the measure 
hardly corresponded with the observa- 
tions which had been made in its favour. 
It was evident that the Bill was drawn a 
great deal too widely. They had to re- 
member that it referred to every sort of 
lease issued in England. No doubt cases 
of hardship might be quoted, and he 
did not dispute their existence ; but 
there was an old maxim which set forth 
that .“‘ hard cases made bad law.’”. In 
his opinion, the Bill would interfere 
unduly with the rights of property. 
Clause 2, which was the most important 
part of the Bill, in the most sweeping 
manner gave power to the Court of 
Equity to interfere in every case in 
which the landlord endeavoured to en- 
force his rights, whereas the Bill known 
as Lord St. Leonards’ measure only in- 
terfered in cases of accident or mistake. 
The power of interference with the 
contract was at present limited to cases 
in which the landlord could be put 


in the same position as if no breach}. 


of covenant had been committed. The 
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present measure would extend this 
power of interference to cases in which 
such re-instatement would be impos- 
sible. He admitted that there might 
be some cases in which it would be de- 
sirable to protect tenants from arbitrary 
conduct on the part of landlords; but the 
Bill would permit interference where no 
such conduct could be complained of. 
If the Bill were sent to a Select Com- 
mittee it might come back in a shape 
more generally acceptable to the House; 
but at present the scope of the Bill was 
too wide. 

Mr. GREGORY thought there were 
hardly sufficient grounds for referring 
so short and simple a Bill to a Select 
Committee. It had been argued that it 
would be hard that a man should be 
compelled to have recourse to a Court of 
Law in order to enforce his remedy by 
forfeiture. But, as a matter of fact, the 
position of the party, as regarded the ne- 
cessity of having recourse to law after a 
breach of covenant, was not altered by 
the present Bill. He thought the juris- 
diction of the Court of Equity might very 
safely be extended in the manner con- 
templated in the Bill, which he charac- 
terized as a just remedial measure and 
one well fitted to meet cases in which a 
breach of covenant was taken advan- 
tage of for enforcing hard terms on the 
lessee. 

Mr. FRESHFIELD held that the 
Bill, in its present form, went too far. 
It should not be forgotten, he thought, 
that lessees were bound to know the 
contents of their leases, and that they 
generally did so. He could not agree 
with the hon. and learned Member op- 
posite, who seemed to think that dee 
under hand and seal were to be treated 
as nullities. There were many reasons 
why landlords should insert special cove- 
nants in their leases. With regard to 
the covenants against under-lease and 
assignment, and the submission of mort- 
gages and assignment to the landlord’s 
solicitors, these provisions were neither 
ynreasonable nor unnecessary, in many 
cases, from complications and special cir- 
cumstances affecting the land. The Bill 
assumed that provisions of this nature 
were of no value, and accordingly did 
not give effect to them. As regarded the 





Bill generally, he thought the House 
should have had a little more Notice. 
He believed the Bill had not been in 





print until the previous day. He should, 
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therefore, support the proposal to refer 
it to a Select Committes. 

Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
Harper Grrrarp) said, that no doubt 
cases of great hardship existed with re- 
spect sometimes to covenants in leases. 
At the same time, it was a wide propo- 
sition to say that it should be permitted 
to a Court to say, in every case, in what 
way covenants deliberately entered into 
should be carried out. The Bill offered 
no restriction, but simply the Court 
was to be at liberty at its discretion to 
break the bond between the parties. 
He was not surprised to learn that the 
lawyers, as a body, were in favour of the 
Bill; but it was because he thought 
that it would have a mischievous effect 
in rendering liable to litigation every 
transfer of real property that he con- 
sidered the remedial portions ought to 
be guarded against. He reminded the 
House that the Lord Chancellor was 
about to make a proposal on the same 
subject; and in view of that, and the 
other circumstances of the case, if the 
Bill were referred to a Select Com- 
mittee, he should not oppose its second 
reading. 

Mr. MARTEN said, he would assent 
to the proposal to refer the Bill to a 
Select Committee. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
to a Select Committee. 

And, on March 2, Committee nominated as 
follows:—Mr. Arrorney GeneRAL, Mr. Law, 
Mr. Alderman Cotron, Mr. Leveson Gower, 
Mr. Grecory, Sir Henry Jackson, Mr. Fresu- 
FreLp, Sir James Lawrence, Mr. CuHaruzs 
Lewis, Mr. Osporne Morean, Mr. Ryper, Mr. 
O’Ciery, Mr. Auucrort, Mr. Rozerts, and Mr. 
Marten :—Five to be the quorum. 


MUNICIPAL CORPORATIONS (PRO- 
PERTY QUALIFICATION ABOLITION) 
BILL—[Bux 43.] 

(Mr. Mundelia, Mr. Chamberlain, Mr. Burt, 
Mr. Sullivan.) 

SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. MUNDELLA, in moving that 
the Bill be now read a second time, said, 
he did not intend to address the House 
at any length, as it was the fourth time 
the Bill had been before them, and on 
two former occasions he explained its 
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provisions at considerable length. Be- 
sides, he should find himself in a con- 
siderable difficulty if he attempted to 
say anything new on the question, and 
he thought discussion was so completely 
exhausted on the 3rd of April, last year, 
that it would be trespassing on the 
patience of the House if he attempted 
to go into its merits again. But during 
the past year there had been many new 
facts cropping up, which strongly bore 
out his arguments in favour of the pro- 
visions of his Bill. He was much 
gratified to find that the Press of 
the country, whether Conservative or 
Liberal, were almost unanimously in 
favour of the Bill. Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, he thought, made a mistake 
in not assenting to it when he moved the 
second reading last year, as they did 
when he introduced it in the year 1877; 
and there was little doubt that the Bill 
would have become law three years ago 
but for the action of a private Member, 
who, at the last stage, moved an Amend- 
ment against it. Zhe Times newspaper, 
on the 3rd April, last year, said, in re- 
ference to his Bill, that although he had 
failed again to persuade the House to 
abolish property qualification, he could 
console himself with the thought that it 
was rejected by a very small majority. 
If he wanted any arguments, he might 
rely upon some of the speeches of hon. 
Members made on that occasion. One 
was made by the hon. Member for Mor- 
peth (Mr. Butt), who made the remark- 
able boast that he had lived for about 
14 years in the borough he then repre- 
sented, and during the whole ‘of that 
time he never resided in a house which 
gave him a qualification to sit as a mem- 
ber of a local board, and yet he was able 
to sit in that House and assist in 
Votes which now amounted to about 
£87,000,000 a-year. Another hon. 
Member also said he could point to a 
village in Northumberland where there 
were 2,000 inhabitants, and not more 
than 15 of them were eligible to serve 
on the local boards. The -village was 
noted for its bad sanitary arrangements, 
and many of the houses were in the most 
wretched condition. During the last 
year some score or two of cases had been 
submitted to him showing the hardship 
of the present system, which was no- 
where harder than in the Metropolis. 
The qualification for vestrymen varied 
in different districts. In Clerkenwell it 
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was a rating of £25 some years ago; but 
now it had been raised to £40, because 
more than one-sixth of the houses of 
that district were rated at over £40 
a-year. It was, therefore, a fluctuatin 

qualification. One of the oldest an 

most popular members, who had served 
on the vestry from its foundation, was 
excluded because of the insufficiency of 
his property qualification. Another, 
who had served 10 years, was also dis- 
qualified, and a member of the select 
vestry was obliged to resign, and had 
to remain out for two years, until he was 
able to obtain a qualification of £40 
a-year. Another case came under his 
notice the other day. A very respect- 
able man in the Metropolis was asked to 
stand as a vestryman, but because he 
was only rated at £39 a-year, or £1 
below the legal qualification, he was 
disqualified ; but although he might not 
stand as a member of the select vestry, 
he was now standing for a large borough 
and for a Member of Parliament, with 
every probability of his being elected, 
at the next General Election. The pre- 
sent system, in his opinion, was abso- 
lutely absurd. At Liverpool, the other 
day, aman who was returned by many 
thousands of votes was disqualified, be- 
cause of some defects in his qualifica- 
tion. He could scarcely believe that 
Her Majesty’s Government were willing 
that this state of things should continue ; 
and he looked forward with pleasure to 
an hon. Member of the Government 
getting up in his place and accepting 
the second reading. If he might point 
to any particular part of the Kingdom 
where municipal government was well 
conducted, and infinitely better con- 
ducted than in any other, he would 
refer the House to Scotland. There was, 
in his opinion, no part where municipal 
government was so pure and above 
suspicion as in Scotland. The whole 
system was most admirable, and yet 
local self-government was there carried 
out without any qualification whatever. 
In conclusion, the hon. Gentleman said 
he must apologize to the House for 
having spoken even to the length he 
had, because he thought the case was no 
longer arguable. It was argued out, 
when it was said men might enter that 
House without any qualification, or be- 
come members of the school board, and 
vote away hundreds of thousands of 
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Even on Boards of Guardians men could 
be elected who were merely ratepayers, 
and property was left to take care of 
itself. They had a right to give electors 
a free choice of those who would serve 
them best; and his Bill would simply 
remove certain disqualifications which 
prevented the electors from getting the 
best men to serve them upon their local 
boards. He begged to move that the 
Bill be now read a second time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Mr. Mundeila.) 


Mr. CLARE READ said, he had no 
intention of opposing the Bill; in fact, 
he wished it every success in its main 
object ; but, at the same time, he thought 
it right to give Notice that when the 
Bill should go into Committee he would 
endeavour to have Guardians excluded 
from its provisions, for a Guardian was 
a dispenser of the rates for the purpose 
of relieving destitution; and it would, 
consequently, be a great mistake, even 
if only a small portion of the members 
on Boards of Guardians came from a 
semi-pauper class. 

Mr. SALT said, he had received a 
letter from his right hon. Friend the 
President of the Local Government 
Board (Mr. Sclater-Booth), who was 
unavoidably absent in consequence of 
domestic affliction, desiring him to say 
that he would not raise any opposition 
to the second reading of the Bill, but 
that he wished to reserve the right of 
criticizing its details in Committee, more 
especially with respect to the qualifica- 
tion for Poor Law Guardians. The hon. 
Member in charge of the Bill would re- 
member that, on a former occasion, he 
(Mr. Salt), on his own responsibility, 
opposed the second reading of the Bill, 
when it was rejected by a majority of 
eight. He (Mr. Salt) retained his own 
opinion and his own private right of 
action. On this occasion, however, 
speaking and acting on behalf of his 
right hon. Friend the President of the 
Local Government Board, he should 
offer no opposition to the second read- 
ing. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER congratulated 
his hon. Friend (Mr. Mundella) upon 
the success of his Bill. At the same 
time, he was sorry that the Government 
had not seen that there was no defence 
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there would be some law on the subject 
this Session. . 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Tuesday next. 


COMMONS ACT (1876) AMENDMENT 
BILL—[Bux 61.] 
(Mr. Mundelia, Sir Henry Peek, Lord Edmond 
Fitzmaurice.) 
SECOND READING, 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. MUNDELLA, in moving that 
the Bill be now read a second time, 
said, he hoped it would meet with 
the same good fortune as the one 
which had just been read a second time. 
It was not often that he troubled the 
House with Bills; but this Session he 
‘happened to have two, and they were 
both small and useful ones. The Bill 
he had now to lay before the House 
was a Bill that proposed to amend the 
Commons Act of 1876, in one particular 
only, and in accordance with the recom- 
mendation of the Select Committee of 
the Commons that sat last year. Shef- 
field nearly lost one of its most beauti- 
ful open spaces through a defect in the 
Commons Act, and the Committee made 
a recommendation that the limit of the 
area should be extended. His Bill went 
to remove the defect in the Act, and 
proposed that the limit should be ex- 
tended in the case of large manufactur- 
ing towns; and the Ist section of the 
Bill provided that the Act should apply 
to any common situate within 10 milen 
instead of six, of any town with a popu- 
lation of 25,000, or within 15 miles of 
any town not having a — of 
less than 100,000, and that any such 
common should be considered a subur- 
ban common, within the meaning of the 
Act. London had had the power of 
bringing all the commons within 20 
miles of the Metropolis into the subur- 
ban area; and he could not conceive 
that any provision was ever better con- 
ferred upon the Oorporation of London, 
or had been exercised with a greater 
beneficence than that had by the 
Corporation of London. By the exer- 
cise of that provision the Corporation 
of London had saved to the people of 
the Metropolis many commons, and last 
year they had saved Burnham Beeches, 
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one of the most sylvan scenes in the 
land. That was saved entirely to this 
country by the operation of that single 
clause. That clause had just brought 
Burnham Beeches within its area by 
half-a-mile. If it had been half-a-mile 
further out, Burnham Beeches would 
have been destroyed. When it was 
proposed to inclose Maltby Oommon, 
which was within 12 miles of Sheffield 
and six of Rotherham, the Mayor, 
Master Outler, and others, several of 
whom were Conservatives, gave evidence 
against the enclosure, and nothing could 
have been stronger than the protest 
then made against the state of the law 
which would have deprived the inhabi- 
tants of the district of the common, and 
31 naturalists’ societies of Yorkshire peti- 
tioned against it; and the common was 
only saved by the exercise of the half- 
past 120’clock Rule, and his playing the 

art of an Obstructionist for three months. 

e begged to move that the Bill be read 
a second time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —( Mr. Mundelia.) 


Sm WALTER B. BARTTELOT 
said, looking at the state of the House, 
he should not oppose the second reading 
of the a iy but reserved to himself the 
right of opposing it on going into 
Committee. eae sehen that it € hould 
be remembered that there were other 
interests besides those of the popula- 
tions of large towns to be considered. 
The limits to be conceded must be care- 
fully guarded, and he thought those pro- 
posed were far too extensive, especially 
with regard to towns of 25,000 inhabi- 
tants. The matter would be complicated 
in cases where there were minerals and 
such like things. He would also re- 
mark that, as a Member of the Com- 
mittee to which the hon. Gentleman had 
referred, he had treated the evidence 
which had been brought before them 
entirely according to its worth, regard- 
less of whether it was given by Conser- 
vative or Liberal witnesses, and that it 
was only a small portion of the common 
more immediately in question, on which 
scarcely a single person went in the 
course of the year, that it was sought to 
enclose. 

Sm MATTHEW WHITE-RIDLEY 
said, he was not prepared, on the part 
of the Government, to object to the 
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second reading of the Bill, though he 
reserved to himself the right of opposing 
it on its subsequent stages, inasmuch as 
the 3rd clause seemed to him to go 
beyond that which was the intention of 
the Committee to recommend. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Wednesday next. 


House adjourned at Four o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, 19th February, 1880. 


MINUTES. ]—Pvusuic Buus—First Reading— 
Seeds (Ireland) * (10); Local Courts of Bank- 
ruptcy (Ireland) * (11). 

Second Reading—Artizans and Labourers Dwell- 
ings Improvement (Scotland) Act (1875) 
Amendment (8). 


RAILWAY BRAKES,—QUESTION. 


Eart DE LA WARR asked when 
the Return which had been promised in 
regard to Railway Brakes would be pre- 
sented ? 

Lorp HENNIKER, in reply, said, the 
Return mentioned by his noble Friend— 
under the Continuous Brakes Act, 1878 
—had been prepared for some time; it 
was in the hands of the printer, and 
he hoped it would be circulated in the 
course of a few days. 


RUSSIA—THE EXPLOSION AT THE 
WINTER PALACE. 


QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Eart GRANVILLE: My Lords, I 
wish to ask the noble Earl at the head 
of the Government a Question of which 
I have given him private Notice. It is, 
Whether Her Majesty’s Government 
have received any information beyond 
that which has appeared in the news- 
papers with regard to the deplorable 
outrage at St. Petersburg, and the at- 
tempted assassination of the Emperor of 
Russia, which has not only filled all 
classes in this country with horror, but 
has sent a thrill throughout the whole 
civilized world? My Lords, it is im- 
possible to express the indignation which 
is felt with regard to the repetition of 
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strengthen that indignation it would be 
the utter disregard of human life, even 
without the circle of the intended victim, 
exhibited by the persons who perpetrate 
these outrages. The escape of the Im- 
perial Family must be a cause of general 
satisfaction ; and certainly, as far as we 
are concerned, it must be an additional 
satisfaction that a member of our own 
Royal Family was one of those who were 
providentially saved from this attempted 
murder, and that the illustrious Princess 
is still spared to be 4 comfort to her dis- 
tinguished mother. I do not know that 
I can add anything to what is generally 
reported, and to what I readily believe 
—that Her Royal Highness the Duchess 
of Edinburgh has been the greatest 
comfort and solace to her family in this 
most terrible moment. 

Tue Eart or BEAQONSFIELD : 
My Lords, we have received intelligence 
to-day on this subject ; but it throws no 
light on the origin, or originators, of the 
terrible crime to which the noble Earl 
has referred. Iam sure your Lordships 
will fully agree with the noble Earl in 
what he has said of this outrage. It is,in- 
deed, one of those events which make us 
doubt of the progress of that civilization 
of which we are so constantly boasting. 
War in the home is worse even than 
civil war. But it must be some satisfac- 
tion that, notwithstanding there have 
been, unfortunately, many victims of 
this crime, no member of the Imperial 
Family has sustained injury. The whole 
country shares in that satisfaction, not 
diminished when we recollect that among . 
the members of the Imperial Family is 
a Princess of our own House, one who 
possesses the respect and affection of 
this country, who on this occasion has 
shown those great qualities which those 
who have the honour of her acquaint-. 
ance are familiar with, and who has re- 
fused to leave at this moment a scene of 
so much danger and so much domestic 
suffering. 


ARTIZANS AND LABOURERS DWEL- 
LINGS IMPROVEMENT (SCOTLAND) 
ACT (1875) AMENDMENT BILL—(No. 8.) 
(The Earl Beauchamp.) 
SECOND READING. 

Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 

Eart BEAUOHAMP, in moving that 
the Bill be now read asecond time, said, 
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it gave to Scotland the same augmented 
power as was given by Act of Parlia- 
ment last year in connection with the 
Artizans’ Dwellings Bill for England, 
with which their Lordships were familiar. 
The principal provisions of this Bill were 
contained in two clauses, one of which 
dealt with the difficult matter of the 
assessment of compensation, whilst the 
other had reference to the restrictions as 
to the buildings to be erected on the 
sites acquired under the Act of 1875. 
By this Bill the power of the municipal 
authorities would be enlarged, so as to 
allow them on certain conditions, and 
subject to proper safeguards, to take 
provision for the working classes, by 
erecting buildings outside the limits of 
areas cleared under the Act. 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*.” 
—(TZhe Earl Beauchamp.) 


Motion agreed to: Bill read 2* ac- 
cordingly, and committed to a Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on Monday 
next. 


PUBLIC HEALTH—TRICHINOSIS— 
SCHOOL SHIP “CORNWALL.” 


QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Lorv THURLOW, in rising to ask 
Her Majesty’s Government, Whether it 
is true that an outbreak of ‘‘ trichinosis’’ 
occurred in January last on board the re- 
formatory school ship ‘‘Cornwall”’ lying 
off Purfleet on the Thames; and if so, 
how many cases occurred, and what num- 

‘ber have terminated fatally: Further, 
whether the outbreak has been traced to 
the use of American or other foreign 
pork; and, in that case, what precau- 
tions, if any, have been taken by Her 
Majesty’s Government to guard against 
‘the very serious dangers to which the 
public are exposed by the importation 
from abroad of pork infected with this 
disease? said, the question was one of 
fact, and was one of equal importance 
to producers and consumers of meat. It 
was also one on which much anxiety 
prevailed. If, therefore, this reported 
outbreak of trichinosis had occurred, he 
trusted it might be in the power of Her 
Majesty’s Government to state that they 
had taken proper and adequate pre- 
cautions to protect the public, and es- 
pecially the poorest classes of the public, 
who were most exposed, from a serious 
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unable to protect themselves. Last year, 
when a Question on this subject was 
asked by the noble Earl opposite (the 
Earl of Belmore) the noble Duke the 
Lord President of the Council replied 
that cooking afforded a sufficient safe. 
guard; but it was to be feared that was 
not so, as a higher temperature, and a 
longer duration of high temperature, 
were required to kill the trichins than 
were sufficient for many ordinary culi- 
nary purposes. This had, he believed, 
been amply proved by experiments in 
Germany and America. 

Eart BEAUCHAMP said, he was not 
surprised that the noble Lord had called 
attention to this subject; but all the infor- 
mation he was able to give in the matter 
was that the Local Government Board 
had, at the request of the Home Secre- 
tary, instituted an inquiry. That inquiry 
had not as yet terminated, or at least the 
Report of it had not been delivered. He 
was unable, therefore, to say more than 
that the attention of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment had been directed to the sub- 
ject. If the noble Lord would repeat 
his Question later on, he would be happy 
to afford any information on this sub- 
ject that it might be then in his power 
to give. 


RELIEF OF DISTRESS (IRELAND). 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Toe Ear: or DONOUGHMORE 
asked Her Majesty’s Government, If 
they will state the number of baronies 
that have applied for permission to hold 
extraordinary presentment sessions up 
to, or as near as possible to, the present 
date? The noble Earl said, he should 
not trouble their Lordships with any 
lengthened remarks on the subject of his 
Question, as the matter had lately been 
considered in that House, and the Go- 
vernment had taken measures for the re- 
lief of the distressed districts in Ireland. 
Those measures had given great satis- 
faction ; and, indeed, there was only one 
particular question upon which any doubt 
had been expressed by any Member of 
their Lordships’ House. He thought, 
however, if the information for which 
he asked their Lordships. were sup- 
plied, they would be in a better posi- 
tion to deal with the Relief of Distress 
(Ireland) Bill when it came before 
them, 
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Lorpv ORANMORE ann BROWNE 
wished to make a few remarks before 
the Question was answered. It was, no 
doubt, very difficult to devise measures 
for proper relief, especially in such times 
as these of great distress and of great 
disturbance, and the plan of extraordi- 
nary presentment sessions was one which 
threw great responsibilities on the cess- 
payers. At the Westport sessions the 
other day a number of resolutions were 
discussed and adjourned ; but one great 
resolution was forced on the cesspayers 
—namely, that they should fix the rate for 
wages. The rate was fixed at 3s. higher 
than the ordinary price at this season of 
the year. Coming from Connaught, and 
being, unfortunately, old enough to re- 
member the experience of the last 
Famine, he thought it was only right, 
at any rate, to take steps, even if they 
amounted to a confiscation of property, to 
prevent any person from dying of star- 
vation. But it should be borne in mind 
that the proposed system of relief works 
wassimilar to that adopted during the last 
Irish Famine, and on that occasion many 
persons did die of actual starvation. 
Lhe abuse then was incompetence, and 
a number of Government officials ; now it 
would be that great jobs were perpe- 
trated in the interests of contractors. 
Good roads were spoiled, and large sums 
were expended in opening up new roads 
which were not required. In respect of 
such works, how could the Government 
ascertain what was necessary, what 
works were desirable, and how they 
should be carried out ? The Government 
were liberally advancing money to land- 
lords at a very low rate of interest; but 
the carrying on of useless works at the 
public expense would be raising a mis- 
chievous competition against works of 
utility being carried on by the landlords 
with those loans. It would be better to 
pay the people wages for draining and 
for sowing crops than for such works as 
many of those undertaken in 1847. He 
trusted the Government would re-con- 
sider the matter, and, if not too late, 
introduce some modification of the 
scheme. 

Tue Duxz or RICHMOND anv 
GORDON said, that the remarks made 
by the noble Lord would have been ap- 
propriate on the occasion when the noble 
Lord opposite (Lord Emly) called atten- 
tion to the relief works, and a discussion 
ensued on the observations of that noble 
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Lord ; but he thought it would he for the 
convenience of their Lordships if he post- 
poned anything which he might have to 
say on the topics referred to by the noble 
Lord (Lord Oranmore and Browne) till 
the Bill relating to those relief works 
came up from the other House, which 
he hoped would be shortly. In the 
meanwhile, he must say that he did not 
agree with many of the points to which 
the noble Lord alluded, or the conclu 

sions arrived at. With regard to the 
Question of his noble Friend (the Earl 
of Donoughmore), he regretted that 
through inadvertence he was not able to 
give him an answer in the exact terms of 
the Question he had put down on the 
Paper; but he hoped the information he 
should be able to give him would greatly, 
if not altogether, satisfy the object he 
had in view. His noble Friend had 
talked about baronial or extraordinary 
presentment sessions having been ap- 
plied for, and these having been ordered; 
but he might remind him that it did not 
at all follow, where even extraordinary 
presentment sessions had been convened 
and assembled, that in all these cases 
they should agree that presentments 
should be made. On the contrary, up 
till now very few had been held; andin 
more than one case the sessions declined 
to present for the sum of money origin- 
ally proposed. He put ina list of extra- 
ordinary presentment sessions ordered 
to be convened. The number he had 
counted up was 84; and he believed, 
though it was impossible to give the 
exact figure, that something like 20 had 
been declined by the Irish Government, 
for reasons which they thought sufficient 
to induce them not to agree to the ap- 
plications. He hoped this information 
might meet the views of his noble Friend; 
but he would endeavour, before the Bill 
came under discussion, to find aut the 
exact number of those that had de- 
clined. 


LOCAL COURTS OF BANKRUPTCY (IRELAND) 
BILL [H.L. ] 

A Bill for the Establishment of Local Courts 

of Bankruptcy in Ireland—Was presented by 

The Lorp Cuancettor; read 1%, (No. 11.) 


House adjourned at half-past Five 
o’ clock, till To-morrow, a quarter 
before Five o'clock. 














HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Thursday, 19th February, 1880. 


MINUTES.]—Sranpive Commitrez—Kitchen 
and Refreshment Rooms (House of Commons), 
appointed and nominated. 

Pustic Brrts—Ordered—First Reading—Glebe 
Loan (Ireland) Amendment Act (1878) 
Amendment* [81]; Parliamentary Fran. 
chise * [82]; General Police and Improve- 
ment (Scotland) Provisional Order (Broughty 
Ferry) * [83]. 

Select Committee—Medical Act (1858) Amend- 
ment (No. 3) * [67], nominated. 

Referred to Select Committee—Medical Act (1858) 
Amendment * [10]; Medical Appointments 
Qualifications * [71]. 

Committee—Relief of Distress (Ireland) [1]— 
R.P. 

Committee — Report — Artizans’ Dwellings Act 
(1868) Amendment Act (1879) Amendment * 
[63]; Ancient Monuments [51]. 


QUESTIONS. 


ogo 


AFGHANISTAN—THE WAR—THE EXE. 
CUTIONS AT CABUL. 


Sr CHARLES W. DILKE asked the 
Under Secretary of State for India, 
Whether the documents which are being 
sent from India with regard to the exe- 
cutions at Oabul will contain a com- 
plete list of the names of the Afghans 
executed, together with a full statement 
of the offences with which they were 
charged, and the findings of the 
Courts or Commissions which tried 
them ? 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: Sir, I am afraid 
I cannot answer the Question of the 
hon. Baronet beyond saying that the 
Government of India state that they 
are sending home a complete tabular 
statement. 


ARMY—RETURN OF COURTS MARTIAL. 


Srr PATRICK O’BRIEN asked the 
Secretary of State for War, When the 
Return relating to Army (Courts Mar- 
tial), for which an Address was pre- 
sented on the 31st of July 1879, will be 
laid before the House ? 

OCotonetn LOYD LINDSAY: Sir, the 
Return has been sent for presentation 
to-day. 
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POOR LAW (IRELAND)—THE UNION 
OF BAILIEBORO. 


Mr. BIGGAR asked the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland, For what reason the 
Local Government Board have neglected 
to schedule the Union of Bailieboro, co. 
Cavan, and why they have not replied 
to the several applications made to them 
by the said guardians ? 

Mr.J.LOWTHER: Sir, I beg to point 
out that the Local Government Board 
has not the power of adding Unions to 
the Schedule. That power is vested in 
the Lord Lieutenant. The duty of the 
Local Government Board is to forward 
applications from the Boards of Guar- 
dians to the Irish Government, accom- 
panying them with their own views on 
the subject. It appears that the Board of 
Guardians of the Bailieboro Union made 
application, in the month of December, 
to have their Union added to the Sche- 
dule. The Local Government Board 
conducted an inquiry in the usual man- 
ner, and forwarded the application to 
the Irish Government, with the expres- 
sion of their own opinion that the Union 
should not be added to the Schedule. 
The Local Government Board only did 
their duty respecting it. Subsequently 
to that decision, on the report of the 
Local Government Board, Bailieboro had 
been added to the list of Scheduled 
Unions by the Irish Government. 


RUSSIA AND WESTERN ASIA—LIEU- 
TENANT COLONEL MACGREGOR. 


Mr. GRANT DUFF asked Mr. Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, Whether, 4 
few days before the assembling of the 
Constantinople Conference in December 
1876, a Report was made to the Govern- 
ment of India by Lieutenant Colonel 
Macgregor, Assistant Quartermaster 
General, in which, amongst other things, 
a plan was sketched for the despatch of 
30,000 British troops to Armenia via 
Trebizond, and of 60,000 Indian troops 
to the same Country via Bagdad; whe- 
ther it was printed by public authority 
and at the public expense; whether 
it was sent to various newspapers by 
the orders of anyone acting under the 
Government of India, or, if not, by 
whose orders; whether there would be 
any objection to lay the Report itself 
upon the Table, the said Report having 
been already printed in the “‘ Statesman” 
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newspaper, and to add the Appendices, 
which have not yet been printed; whe- 
ther any document as hostile to this 
Country as this Report is to Russia has 
been found at Cabul or elsewhere ; and, 
if so, whether, there would be any ob- 
jection to lay it also before the House ; 
and, whether, with a view tomake more 
generally intelligible the policy of Her 
Majesty’s Government in Western Asia, 
it is now in his power to explain the 
large military preparations which were 
made in the Punjaub about the time 
Colonel Macgregor’s Report was signed? 

Tux CHANCELLOR ortuz EXOHE- 
QUER: Sir, I never saw or heard of 
the document to which the hon. Gentle- 
man refers until his Question was put 
on the Paper. I believe my hon. Friend 
the Under Secretary of State for India 
has some information which he can give 
to the House on the subject. 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: Oolonel Mac- 
gregor, on returning to India in 1876, 
went through Western Beloochistan 
with the knowledge of the Secretary of 
State and of his Council in London. 
The object was the extension of our geo- 
graphical knowledge in that country and 
in Persia, and his instructions were to 
“ proceed to India by way of the Karun 
River and Beloochistan,”’ in company 
with Captain Lockwood. The route 
selected by Colonel Macgregor was vid 
Constantinople and Armenia ; and on the 
10th of November, 1876, in a letter to 
the India Office, dated from Erzeroum, 
he said— 


“T am writing a note on what I saw, which I 
will send you in case it might be any use to 
the Government at home.” 


This note was subsequently received, 
and was ordered to be confidentially 

rinted at the India Office. It never 

ad any official character whatever, and 
has not been recorded in any depart- 
ment of the India Office. It appears to 
be the same as that printed in The 
Statesman of January 17, 1880, but how 
the editor of that newspaper obtained a 
copy of it we do not know. The note is 
of a confidential character, and it is 
clearly not one to be presented to Par- 
liament. It is of precisely the same 
class as the Papers stored in the Intelli- 
gence Department of all Armies, which 
are obviously treated as confidential. 
Colonel Macgregor is now Chief of the 
Staff to Sir Frederick Roberts at Cabul. 
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I am not aware that there were any 
large military preparations in the Pun- 
jaub in 1876. Ocertain precautions were 
taken in consequence of the attitude of 
the Ameer Shere Ali and of some of 
the Border Tribes. 

Mr. GRANT DUFF: The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer has not answered the 
most important part of my Question— 
Whether any document as hostile to this 
Country as this Report is te Russia has 
been found at Cabul or elsewhere; and, 
if so, whether there would be any objec- 
tion to lay it before the House ? 

Toe CHANCELLOR or rxz EXOHE- 
QUER: The House must see that it is 
obviously impossible for me to enter into 
a discussion upon such a subject. 


RE-DISTRIBUTION OF SEATS—COR- 
RUPT PRACTICES AT ELECTIONS. 


Mr. MILBANK asked Mr. Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, When it is his inten- 
tion to bring in the Bills relating to Cor- 
rupt Practices at Elections and the Re- 
distribution of the Six Seats ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or ruz EXOCHE- 
QUER: Sir, until we have got through 
the Relief of Distress (Ireland) Bill I do 
not like to give any Notice for other mea- 
sures. As soonaswe have disposed of that 
Bill I will give Notice on the subject to 
which the hon. Gentleman refers. 


CRIMINAL LAW—CASE OF EDWARD 
JONES. 


Mr. OSBORNE MORGAN asked the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, Whether his attention has been 
called to the case of Edward Jones, who, 
on the 27th of January last, was convic- 
ted by the Llangollen Bench of Magis- 
trates of illegal fishing in the River Dee, 
and sentenced to the full penalty of five 
pounds, with one pound for each fish, 
and costs, in all ten pounds fifteen shil- 
lings, and, in default of payment, to 
two months’ imprisonment with hard 
labour, which sentence he is now under- 
going, the Bench having refused an ap- 
plication for leave to pay the fine by in- 
stalments ; and, whether, having regard 
to the high character which the accused 
received, and to the character of the evi- 
dence in the case, especially to the strong 
evidence of an alibi adduced for the de- 
fence, he will not advise Her Majesty to 
remit the remainder of the sentence ? 
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Mrz. ASSHETON CROSS, in reply, 
said, that the matter had been gone into 
thoroughly by the Bench, who were per- 
fectly satisfied they had come to a right 
decision. The proper course would have 
been for the man to have appealed, when 
the whole matter would have been gone 
into by a competent Court. It was most 
inconvenient to make an appeal ad mis- 
ericordiam to the Home Secretary. Since 
he heard from the Bench of Magistrates 
a Petition had been presented in which 
it was stated that somebody else had 
confessed to the deed ; it was possible, 
therefore, that a mistake had been com- 
mitted, and in such circumstances it was 
his duty to make inquiries. These had 
already been instituted. 


CUSTOM HOUSE RE-ORGANISATION. 


Mr. PEASE asked the Secretary to 
the Treasury, Whether the contemplated 
reorganisation in the Statistical Depart- 
ment of the Custom House, which has 
been protracted for a very long period, 
is likely to be much longer delayed ? 

Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON, 
in reply, said, that the matter was being 
proceeded with as quickly as possible, 
and would not be much longer delayed. 


MONETARY CONFERENCE (PARIS)— 
SILVER. 


Str GEORGE OAMPBELL asked 
Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, Whe- 
ther, considering the constantly in- 
creasing accumulations of silver in the 
treasuries of the United States and 
France, and the necessity under which 
those Countries must soon be of either 
paying out silver as a legal tender or 
demonetising it and throwing their 
stocks on the market, Her Majesty’s 
Government intend to resume the nego- 
tiations proposed by the United States, 
with the view of obviating excessive 
fluctuations, by an agreement among the 
principal silver-using Countries ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, I presume, by the expres- 
sion ‘negotiations proposed by the 
United States,” the hon. Gentleman 
refers to the proposal made some time 
ago by the Government of the United 
States, under the provisions of an Act of 
Congress, to several European nations 
for the sake of adopting a common ratio 
as between gold and silver for the pur- 
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pose of establishing the international use 
of that ratio, and securing a fixity of 
relative value between those metals, 
That proposal, as the hon. Gentleman is 
aware, was so far entertained by various 
Powers that a Commission wasappointed, 
which sat upon it in Paris. England 
was represented on that Commission, 
and a Report was presented to Parlia- 
ment; but there is no intention on the 
part of Her Majesty’s Government to 
take any steps towards resuming those 
negotiations. 


Military Equipments. 


AFGHANISTAN—THE WAR—MILITARY 
EQUIPMENTS. 


Mr. GOURLEY asked the Under 
Secretary of State for India, If he will 
be good enough to inform the House if 
the whole of the troops engaged in the 
Afghan campaign have been provided 
with proper winter camp equipments, 
including fur coats, caps, and mittens ; 
if it be correct that large numbers of 
transport animals when forwarded from 
the depdts were either too old, too 
weedy, or too sore, as to be totally 
unfitted for working purposes ; whether 
it be also true that large numbers of 
valuable elephants, horses, and bullocks 
were lost for want of food and proper 
drivers; and, whether he can state why 
General Gough’s supplies at Jugdullack, 
when ordered to relieve General Roberts, 
had been reduced to six days’ food and 
forage ? 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: Sir, as regards 
the first part of the Question of the hon. 
Member, the best answer I can give is 
to read a telegram from the Viceroy, 
dated January 10, 1880, in reply to an 
inquiry by the Secretary of State— 

“ Clothing.—Stewart’s, Bright’s, and Wat- 
son’s forces fully supplied, except few water- 
proof sheets; clothing ready for Ross’s Division. 
At Cabul there was deficiency, which was partly 
completed by local supplies, and remainder was 
despatched some time ago. Waterproof sheets 
and Balaclava caps were deficient; all else 
complete.” 


I suppose that in all campaigns some 
transport animals are unfit for use from 
some of the causes mentioned by the 
hon. Member; but I have no reason to 
think that the number was in this case 
large. Nor have I any reason for sup- 
posing that large numbers of elephants, 
horses, and bullocks have died. As re- 
gards the supplies of General Gough 
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when ordered to advance, we have no 
knowledge whatever; but the factremains 
that he did advance, and had a sufficiency 
of supplies. 


TURKEY—ANGLO-TURKISH CONVEN- 
TION (APPOINTMENT OF OFFICERS) 
—HAFIZ PASHA. 


Mr. RYLANDS asked the Under Se- 
cretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
If Her Majesty’s Ambassador at Con- 
stantinople has been instructed to make 
any representations to the Porte in the 
nature of a protest with reference to the 
recent honours and employments con- 
ferred by the Sultan upon Hafiz Pasha, 
who was mentioned in Lord Derby’s 
Despatch, of the 21st September 1876, 
as being responsible for the perpetration 
of great atrocities in Bulgaria, and 
whose dismissal from office had been 
demanded by Sir Henry Layard imme- 
diately before the conferring of the 
honours and employments above re- 
ferred to? 

Mr. BOURKE: No, Sir. No such 
instruction as that suggested by the 
Question has been sent to Sir Henry 
Layard, and mainly for this reason— 
that he, as Her Majesty’s Ambassador, 
never loses an opportunity of letting the 
Porte know what the opinion of Her 
Majesty’s Government is upon appoint- 
ments and rewards of this character. 


THE METROPOLITAN. POLICE—PAY 
AND ORGANISATION. 


Mr. W. M. TORRENS asked the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, What effect he proposes to give 
to the recommendations of the Depart- 
mental Committee, appointed during the 
Session of 1878, to inquire into the pay 
and organisation of the Metropolitan 
Police ? 

Mr. ASSHETON OROSS: Sir, in 
consequence of the recommendations 
made by the Departmental Committee 
appointed during the Session of 1878 to 
inquire into the pay and organisation of 
the Metropolitan Police, the condition of 
certain grades, both as regards pay and 
promotion, has already been consider- 
ably improved. But with respect to the 
pay of the Force generally, I see nothing 
in that Report to lead me to believe that 
any general rise of wages is at all neces- 
sary. The question of lodging, especially 
for married men, requires, and is now 
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receiving, the most serious consideration. 
Certain other recommendations have 
been made as to the general organisation 
of the Force, some of which have been 
adopted, and others, no doubt, will even- 
tually be introduced. But I see nothing 
in that Report to lead me to think that, 
in general, a great change in the organi- 
sation of the Force iswanted. I think it 
much better that changes of this kind 
should be introduced gradually, as op- 
portunity offers. That is the course I 
have pursued, and am still pursuing. 
As the Question has been put, I wish to 
state,’on behalf of the officers and men— 
both those in uniform and detectives— 
that they are deserving of the greatest 
praise for the efficient manner in which 
they have performed their duties in the 
Metropolis. 


AUSTRIA — RELIGIOUS PERSECUTION 
IN BOHEMIA. 


Mr. Atprrman W.M‘ARTHURasked 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether it is true that a commu- 
nication has been received from the Aus- 
trian Government to the effect that the 
Emperor intends to give full effect to the 
promise which he made lately to a deputa- 
tion from this Country, that freedom of 
worship should be granted to the religious 
bodies which have suffered persecution 
at the hands of the provincial authorities; 
whether his attention has been called to 
a letter in the ‘‘ Daily News” of Monday 
the 16th instant, from a British member 
of the deputation, conveying the infor- 
mation that— 

‘* Barbarous persecution has lately broken out 
against the ‘ Free Reformed’ in Bohemia; that 
heavy fines have been inflicted, our pastor con- 
demned to pay 1,100 florins for simply holding 
a religious service; that the utmost concessions 
of the Government will result practically in 
excluding all children of Protestant parents, 
between seven and fourteen, from the religious 
meetings in which the latter take part, and from 
Sunday schools ; ”’ ; 
and, whether, considering such persecu- 
tions are in direct opposition to the 
pledges given by Austria at the Berlin 
Conference, Her Majesty’s Government 
will see fit to make any representations 
upon the subject ? 

Mr. BOURKE: Sir, no representa- 
tion on this subject has been made to us 
by the Austrian Government ; and, as at 
present advised, Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have no intention of making any 
representation upon the subject. 
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NAVY—THE ROYAL MARINES. 


Oarrain PRICE asked the First Lord 
of the Admiralty, Whether it is a fact 
that the non-commissioned officers and 
privates, Royal Marines, have been, 
since 1876, in respect of pay, consider- 
ably in arrear of those of equal rank in 
the Army; whether there are any and 
what counterbalancing advantages; and, 
whether Her Majesty's Government 

ropose to abolish the difference in pay 
ot see the two branches of the Ser- 
vice ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH : Sir, there is 
no intention to assimilate the rates of 
pay and allowances of the Marines and 
the Army. It is true, as I have often 
stated in this House, there are consider- 
able differences existing between them ; 
but the conditions of the two Services 
differ so much that no true comparison 
can be made betweenthem. An impor- 
tant advantage enjoyed by the Marines, 
as compared with the Army, is, of course, 
the permanent establishment of the se- 
veral divisions at Portsmouth, Chatham, 
Devonport, and Walmer. 


EDUCATIONAL RETURNS. 


Sr UGHTRED KAY-SHUTTLE- 
WORTH asked the Vice President of 
the Committee of Council on Educa- 
tion, Whether he can give any explana- 
tion of the fact that the Blue Book of 
the Department, heretofore published 
during the Session, was last year not 
delivered to Members until the 5th of 
November; whether, seeing that the 
School Inspectors’ Reports are dated 
November, December, and January, he 
will take measures to insure their 
reaching the hands of Members at an 
early period of the Session, before the 
information they contain is out of date ; 
and; by what date he will be able to 
present this Session the Annual Report, 
and the Return corresponding to Paper 
C.—2,302 of last year? 

Lorv GEORGE HAMILTON: The 
Return in question contains, in addi- 
tion to the Inspectors’ Reports, the 
accounts of 2,000 school boards, which 
have to be audited before presentation. 


Many of these accounts are not sent to’ 


us before July, and the publication of 
the whole Report is in consequence de- 
layed. I hope that the recommenda- 
tions of the Statistical Committee, pre- 
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sided over by the he hon. Member 
for Pontefract (Mr. Childers), will re- 
lieve us of a considerable number of 
statistics, in which case the Educational 
Report will be published earlier in the 
year. Last year it was in the hands of 
the printers on August 12; but it was 
not distributed till November by the 
Vote Office. The Statistical Return for 
the year is now ready, and the Annual 
Report we will endeavour to publish 
collie in the Session than last year. 


DISTRESS (IRELAND)—NEWCASTLE 
WEST AND LONDONDERRY. 


Mr. O'DONNELL asked the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, If he is aware 
that at the first extraordinary Present- 
ment Sessions at Newcastle West, in 
the county of Limerick, on Saturday 
last, a large number of Catholic clergy- 
men attended to complain that, not- 
withstanding the extreme destitution of 
the people, not a single landlord had as 
yet made use of the facilities offered by 
the Government for obtaining loans to 
be spent in the employment of the des- 
titute poor? 

Mr. J. LOWTHER: Sir, I only got 
the Notice yesterday, and I have not 
been able to ascertain what is not clear 
on the face of the Question—whether 
the statement of the gentlemen to whom 
reference was made referred to applica- 
tions for a loan within the Union or 
merely within the barony. Within the 
Union, as stated in Zhe Dublin Gazette 
of Friday last, applications were made 
for upwards of £2,800, and subsequent 
applications will raise the sum to £3,300. 
These applications might or might not 
have been in the particular barony; but 
I am unable to say. 

Mr. O’DONNELL asked the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, Whether his at- 
tention has been called to the statement 
of the ‘‘ Derry Standard ”’ that an owner 
of land in the neighbourhood of Derry, 
to whom a Government Grant has been 
made for the purpose of improvements 
in connection with the relief of distress, 
has issued the following circular to his 
tenantry :— 

“Notice. Those tenants who wish to have 
improvements carried out on their holdings, 
either in drainage, or fencing, or in roads, are 
informed that, upon proper application, money 
will be advanced for the purpose; but the 
tenant must agree to one shilling for every one 
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pound spent being added to his rent—such in- 
— rent to commence from 1st of November 
1 he 

and, whether he will take any steps to 
prevent other owners of land from acting 
in a similar manner ? 

Mr. J. LOWTHER: Sir, I have not 
seen the statement to which the hon. 
Gentleman refers, and I am not inclined 
to verify it in any way. There is no 
power I am aware of, on the part of the 
Government, under the notice of the 
Board of Works, or in the provisions of 
the Land Improvement Act, and there 
certainly is no inclination to interfere 
in any way between landlord and 
tenant. 


TURKEY—ANGLO-TURKISH CONVEN- 
TION (APPOINTMENT OF OFFICERS) 
—KEAMIL PASHA. 


Mr. PEASE asked the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, Whether 
it is the case that Keamil Pasha, the late 
Governor General of Aleppo, whose dis- 
missal from his post was demanded by 
Sir Henry A. Layard in March last, has 
been appointed by the Porte Musteshar 
or Dates Secretary of the Interior and 
President of the Commission for the 
appointment of Public Functionaries ; 
and, whether Her Majesty’s Government 
are able to make any statement or lay 
further Papers upon the Table relative to 
the action of Her Majesty’s Government 
in respect to this appointment ? 

Mr. BOURKE: Sir Henry Layard 
announced this appointment in a des- 
patch dated November 9, which will be 
found at page 127, No. 121, of the 
Papers recently laid before Parliament 
(Turkey, No. 1, 1880)— 

‘*T learn upon good authority that this ap- 

pointment has been forced upon Mahmoud 
Nedim Pasha, notwithstanding his strong ob- 
jection to it. It is scarcely credible that a man 
who has been recently proved guilty of treating 
the Christians of Zeitoun with great cruelty, 
and who is under the accusation of having re- 
ceived bribes, and of having forged or connived 
at the forgery of lettersin order to misrepresent 
the conduct of one of Her Majesty’s Consuls, 
should be named to a place of so much import- 
ance, which ought to be filled by a man of 
known integrity and of liberal views.” 
The Porte is, doubtless, perfectly well 
aware of the impression that such an 
appointment would make in Europe; 
and, under these circumstances, it is 
perfectly unnecessary to make any re- 
presentation to them on the subject. 
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BOARD OF WORKS (IRELAND)—CLARE 
CASTLE HARBOUR AND PIER. 


Mr. FINIGAN asked the Chief Se- 
eretary for Ireland, Why the sum of two 
thousand pounds, sanctioned by the 
Treasury in November last as a loan for 
the repair of the Clare Oastle Harbour 
and Pier, has not in any part been ex- 
pended thereupon; and, whether he 
will communicate with the Irish Board 
of Works with a view to their pro- 
ceeding with the work sanctioned by the 
Treasury ? 

Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON : 
Sir, if the hon. Gentleman will allow me, 
I will answer the Question. The reason 
why no part of the £2,000 was expended 
on Clare Castle Harbour and Pier is, 
that before beginning the works it was 
necessary to make a careful survey. 
This has now been done; but some little 
delay is still unavoidable, as the engi- 
neer to the Board of Works must per- 
sonally visit the place in order to com- 
plete the plans. He has been directed 
to proceed to Clare Castle as soon as he 
can. 


POST OFFICE (IRELAND)—EMYVALE. 


Mr. SULLIVAN asked the Postmas- 
ter General, If he will lay upon the 
Table of the House Copies of all Corre- 
spondence relating to the appointment 
to a recent vacancy in the Postmistress- 
ship of Emyvale, county Monaghan, and 
of all applications, memorials, and re- 
commendations relating thereto; and, 
whether the Government propose hence- 
forth to make appointments to this 
branch of the public service solely 
on the grounds of superior qualifica- 
tions ? 

Lorp JOHN MANNERS: Sir, thesub- 
post-office at Emyvale is not in my gift, 
but in that of the Treasury. The Trea- 
sury having failed to make any appoint- 
ment, it was necessary the Post Office 
should do so; and, after making the 
proper inquiries, the Surveyor ap- 
pointed Mr. Geddes. There is nothing, 
so far as I know, in the Correspondence 
connected with the af egeyom to jus- 
tify it being made public. With regard 
to the second part of the Question of 
the hon. and learned Gentleman, there 
is no intention of making any alteration 
in the mode of appointment. 
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CRIMINAL LAW—ADMISSION OF RE- 
PORTERS AT EXECUTIONS. 


Mr. HIBBERT asked the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, 
Whether he is aware that at the exe- 
cution of William Cassidy within the 
Strangeways Prison at Manchester on 
Tuesday last reporters were refused ad- 
mission to the prison, and denied the 
slightest information with respect to the 
execution; also that, in consequence of 
reporters not being admitted within the 
prison during the inquest on the body, 
the coroner held the inquest at an ad- 
joining hotel, and that at such inquest 
the jury made a presentment in favour 
of reporters being admitted to execu- 
tions; and, if so, whether itis his inten- 
tion to take any steps, by legislation or 
otherwise, better to carry out the spirit 
of the Act providing for executions with- 
in prisons ? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS: Sir, I do 
not doubt that we shall all agree that 
reports, setting forth in minute detail 
the conduct and actions of condemned 
prisoners, followed by full descriptions of 
their executions themselves, are most ob- 
jectionable. At the same time, it may 
be wise to have other persons present 
than the mere officials; but it is not 
a very pleasant duty for anyone to 
perform. So far as the law goes, the 
only persons who had the power of ad- 
mission to executions were the High 
Sheriff and the Visiting Justices. The 
duties of the Visiting Justices were trans- 
ferred to the Home Secretary ; but I wish 
it to be understood that I have made no 
order of any description either prevent- 
ing persons from going or allowing them 
to goto executions. The Sheriff was the 
representative of the locality; and I think 
it might be safely left to him to say 
whether he would allow persons tu be 
present or not. I can only say that i 
will be glad to communicate with the 
Sheriffs and Visiting Committees to see 
whether any arrangements can be made 
for ensuring the attendance of any inde- 
pees persons, without risk of the pub- 
ications of details most objectionable and 
most demoralizing. With regard to the 
Coroner’s inquiry, if the reporters were 
not present it was the Coroner’s own 
fault. The Coroner has the right of 


admitting persons to his own Court, and 
there is not the smallest attempt in any 
way to interfere with his discretion. 
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SALE OF FOOD AND DRUGS ACT, 1875 
—CONDEMNED TEA. 


Mr. ANDERSON asked the Secretary 
to the Treasury, Ifit be the fact that some 
7,000 boxes of tea from Shanghai have 
recently been condemned as unfit for 
consumption in this Country; if it be 
the fact that the wholesale tea dealers 
have memorialised the Commissioners of 
Customs, asking for more rigid enforce- 
ment of the Sale of Food and Drugs Act, 
on account of the extent of adulteration 
prevailing; if any steps are being 
taken to have not only the teas that may 
arrive, but those now in bond, examined 
for adulteration ; and, if tea that is con- 
demned as unfit for use in this Country 
is invariably destroyed, or if it is ever 
permitted to be re-exported to other 
Countries ? 

Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON : 
Sir, the number of packages of tea con- 
demned since the Ist of January is 3,327. 
A Memorial from the wholesale tea 
dealers was received by the Board of 
Customs on the 13thinstant, andit prayed 
the Board to strictly enforce—not more 
strictly enforce—the provisions of the 
Sale of Food and Drugs Act. All the 
teas imported and warehoused in this 
country are examined by the Inspector 
of teas, and are only destroyed when, 
being imported for consumption in this 
country, they are pronounced to be unfit 
for human food, and then they are always 
destroyed. 


RELIEF OF DISTRESS (IRELAND)— 








KILKENNY UNION. 


Mr. P. MARTIN asked the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, Whether his at- 
tention has been called to the statements 
made by aldermen and justices of the 
peace, members of the board of guar- 
dians of the Kilkenny Union, at their 
meeting on the 9th instant, from which 
it appears that not less than 4,000 
people have been obliged in that city to 
seek relief out of the special relief fund 
raised; that in the town of Freshford, 
out of a total population of 847, there 
were no less than 45 heads of families 
who, though anxious to work, had been 
left unemployed for the past three 
months ; that in the adjacent townlands 
very many labourers had of late in vain 
sought work, and that the small farmers 
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had been obliged to consume for food 
their seed potatoes; that the severity 
and proportions of the distress in the 
Union had increased and were now in- 
creasing to an alarming extent; that 
several landowners were willing to give 
employment if afforded the special facili- 
ties for borrowing ; and, is it not the 
fact that a ‘third application has now 
been made to the Irish Local Govern- 
ment Board to place the Union on the 
list of Scheduled Unions, and has that 
application been granted; and, if re- 
fused, whether there is any objection to 
produce the Report or Reports which 
affirmed there was no exceptional dis- 
tress in the Union ? 

Mr. J. LOWTHER: It appears, Sir, 
that representations have been made to 
the Local Government Board with re- 
gard to Kilkenny, but I cannot find any 
similar application made with regard to 
Freshford. Inquiries have been insti- 
tuted by the Local Government Board, 
and a Report has been made to the Irish 
Government that the Board considered 
it would be impossible to include Kil- 
kenny in the Schedule unless all the 
other Unions in Ireland were taken in. I 
have also received a communication 
from a member of the committee ap- 
pointed to administer the special relief 
fund. He informed me that the 4,000 
persons spoken of, in his opinion, far 
exceeds the total number is wry in- 
cluding the whole of the number of in- 
mates in the workhouse. He adds that 
the fund which was instituted this winter 
during the frost is not so large as that 
raised for the purpose last year ; and, in 
his opinion, and that of the committee, 
there would be ample funds not only 
to meet all the requirements of all 
cases of distress in the present season, 
but leave a surplus for next year. I 
must state that the Reports of the In- 
spector of the Local Government Board 
are confidential, and cannot be laid on 
the Table. 

Mr. P. MARTIN asked the right hon. 
Gentleman, Ifit is correct that in Fresh- 
ford, out of a population of 847, there 
are at present 45 heads of families totally 
unemployed ? 

Mr. J. LOWTHER : Does the hon. 
Gentleman gather whatI said? It was 
that no representation with regard to 
Freshford has been made to the Local 
Government Board. 
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POST OFFICE—MAILS FOR GIBRALTAR, 


Coronet NAGHTEN asked the Post- 
master General, Whether it is the in- 
tention of the Government to continue 
to send the mails for Gibraltar through 
Spain, notwithstanding the remonstrances 
made by merchants against that route, 
instead of by weekly packet as formerly ? 

Lorpv JOHN MANNERS : Sir, mails 
have been sent daily to Gibraltar through 
France and Spain for several years, and 
are still sent. The weekly line of steam 
vessels from Southampton to Egypt 
which call at Gibraltar have ceased to 
be used as mail packets since the 1st of 
this month; but ship letter bags for 
Gibraltar are despatched by these ves- 
sels containing all letters superscribed 
by the writers ‘‘By private ship from 
Southampton ”’ or “‘ By P.and O. steamer 
from Southampton.” 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND—SALE OF 
LIVINGS — THE ROYAL COMMISSION. 


Mr. LEATHAM asked the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, 
Whether he is prepared to lay upon the 
Table of the House the Minutes of Evi- 
dence taken before the Royal Commis- 
sion on the Sale of Livings ? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS, in reply, 
said, that the Minutes referred to had 
arrived at the Home Office that after- 
noon, and had, he believed, been laid 
upon the Table of the House. 


RUSSIA—THE EXPLOSION AT THE 
WINTER PALACE. 


Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
I hope the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
will allow me to ask him, Whether the 
Government have received any informa- 
tion, in addition to that which has reached 
us through the ordinary channels, with 
regard to the recent atrocious attempt 
on the life of His Majesty the Emperor 
of Russia, which, I need hardly say, 
has excited universal horror and indig- 
nation ? 

Tux CHANCELLOR or tnz EXOHE- 
QUER: Sir, I do not know that I am 
in a position to add anything material 
to the information which has already 
been communicated to the public. Her 
Majesty’s Government received yester- 
day from Lord Dufferin, with the utmost 
horror, the account of what had taken 








place. It appears that the Emperor and 
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the Imperial Family were on the point 
of going to dinner in the dining-room 
of the Winter Palace; but by an acci- 
dental, or rather, I may say, a Provi- 
dential, circumstance, they were de- 
layed, and in the few minutes of delay 
which arose the explosion of which we 
have all heard occurred. It appears to 
have been an explosion of dynamite, 
which must have been stored in a cellar 
two floors below the room in which they 
were about to dine. The effect of the 
explosion was to cause the deaths of 
nine persons, and some 40 or more have 
been wounded. There is no trace of 
gunpowder; andthe circumstances rather 
point to the suspicion that the explosion 
must have been produced by some ma- 
chinery, possibly clockwork. Evidently 
it was a carefully prepared and most 
diabolically wicked plot. I am thank- 
ful to be able to say that, according to 
the reports, neither His Majesty the 
Emperor nor the Duchess of Edinburgh 
has suffered in health; and I am also 
especially thankful to say that the health 
of the Empress of Russia, who was lying 
ill at the time, has not suffered, though, 
of course, the news of what had taken 
place, although she was not aware of it 
for the moment, must have been a very 
great shock to her. We have no more 
information that I could communicate. 
Indeed, we have received no information 
beyond that which has appeared in the 
newspapers, and I understand that the 
Russian Ambassador has no further 
news to communicate. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


— Qo — 


RELIEF OF DISTRESS (IRELAND) BILL. 
(Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. James 
Lowther, Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson, Mr. 

Attorney General for Ireland.) 

[BILL 1.] COMMITTEE. 
[Progress 16th February. | 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 

Clause 3 (Extension of power to grant 
out-door relief in food and fuel). 

Mr. O’SHAUGHNESSY said, he had 
an Amendment to propose to this clause, 
the object of which was to extend the 
period named therein of two calendar 
months -for administering out-door re- 
lief. The clause provided that no order 
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of the Local Government Board should 
be binding on the Guardians for a period 
exceeding two calendar months from the 
date of such order. He did not think it 
right to limit the power to be exercised 
by the Local Government Board to this 
period of two calendar months, as it ap- 

eared to him that the matter should be 
eft to their discretion; and, further, 
that there was no reason whatever for 
selecting this term. They were in the 
middle of February ; and those who knew 
anything of the condition of Ireland 
would be aware that the two calendar 
months named in this section would not 
include the worst period, for that when 
it had expired the distress would most 
xy ae eat its height, and would be 

elt for a much longer period than two 
calendar months. Of course, there would 
be places where the distress was not 
likely to last as long, or, indeed, any- 
thing like two calendar months; but 
whether it did so or not, and whatever 
might be the action of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, it was almost certain that 
the distress, on the whole, would last for 
a much longer period than two months. 
They were bound to suppose that the 
distress in many places would render it 
necessary that the period of two calendar 
months would begin very soon, and there 
were many places in Ireland where this 
3rd section ought to be in operation 
already, and they were, indeed, bound 
to consider that the two calendar months 
had begun, or ought to begin, at that 
very moment. Why should the action 
of the Local Government Board be con- 
fined to two calendar months? The 
effect of this limitation would be, that 
the Board of Guardians would infallibly 
make their provision in accordance with 
the order. They would elect their offi- 
cers and arrange their depots for the two 
months; and it was certain, at the end 
of that time, any order given by the 
Local Government Board with respect to 
any really distressed district would have 
to be renewed, and in all probability the 
Board of Guardians would find itself at 
the end of its organization, and would be 
obliged to re-organize. He could not 
see any danger in allowing the Local 
Government Board a larger discretion 
than the clause gave it; and he thought 
that the Government were not treating 
the Board with sufficient confidence. 
They seemed to have forgotten that they 
had in that Board a very powerful organ- 
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ization—or, perhaps, they did not wish 
to cast too much work upon it. At any 
rate, they were certainly not availing 
themselves sufficiently of its powers. As 
there was no reason whatever why the 
Local Government Board should not 
have power of extending the period of 
two calendar months, he begge to move, 
from line 24, page 1, the omission of the 
words, ‘“‘not exceeding two calendar 
months.” 


Amendment moved, in page 1, line 24, 
to leave out *‘not exceeding two calen- 
dar months.” —(Mr. O’ Shaughnessy.) 


Taz ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Grsson) said, that the 
provisions of the clause had been framed 
with great care in order to allow ample 
discretion to the Local Government 
Board, who were themselves thoroughly 
satisfied with the clause as it stood. It 
would, of course, be their duty, when 
this period of two months had expired, 
to look into the machinery in operation 
under the Poor Law Guardians, and 
then consider and decide whether it was 
right that the term should be renewed. 
There was nothing to prevent the Local 
Government Board from doing this, 
inasmuch as the words of the section 
were— 

“The Local Government Board may, from 
time to time, if and so far as they think fit, 
authorize by order,” &c. 


And, further, they might, by the terms 
of the section, before the 31st of Decem- 
ber, 1880, make an order which would 
be available for two months of the fol- 
lowing year. That was as wide a power 
as the Local Government Board were 
desirous to have, and he did not think 
it well to extend it. 

Mr. O’SHAUGHNESSY said, that if 
the Amendment were accepted, the Local 
Government Board would be able to 
make their own terms; and the effect 
would be that they might order the dis- 
tribution of relief for, say, four months, 
if necessary. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, the 
clause appeared to him to be badly 
drawn; and pointed out that if the 
wording remained the same, instead of 
the period being fixed for the Ist of 
March, 1881, the period of giving out- 
door relief would be limited to the 31st 
of December. He did not think the 
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Mr. SYNAN said, the hon. Member 
for Reading (Mr. Shaw Lefevre) had 
fallen into a great mistake with regard 
to the two months to which he had re- 
ferred—namely, the period between the 
81st of December, 1880, and the 1st of 
March, 1881. This had nothing what- 
ever to do with the present Amendment, 
but had been introduced into the clause 
for the purpose of enabling Parliament 
to deal with the question in March. The 
object of his hon. Friend the Member 
for Limerick (Mr. O’Shaughnessy) was 
to give a certain amount of discretion 
to the Guardians, and he said nothing 
whatever about the discretion of the 
Local Government Board. The right 
hon. and learned Gentleman opposite 
Mr. Gibson) had asked the hon. 
ember, and those who supported him, 
what reason there was for the proposed 
alteration. He (Mr. Synan) would ask 
him the reason why he had fixed upon 
this period of two months? The rea- 
sons of his hon. Friends were perfectly 
clear. It was well known that the des- 
titution must continue until the next 
harvest was got in. Under these cir- 
cumstances, he could understand the 
reason for inserting six, but not two, 
months in the Bill. Again, what was 
the object of putting in two months and 
allowing the Local Government Board 
to renew its order over and over again ? 
The machinery of the Guardians would 
go on for this period of two months, and 
would then have to be disturbed until 
the Local Government Board gave its 
new order. Was it proper that the 
local machinery of the Guardians should 
be interfered with or disturbed by intro- 
ducing too narrowa period? If his hon. 
Friend succeeded in striking out the 
words ‘‘not exceeding two calendar 
months,”’ he should himself move that a 
period of six months be substituted in 
their place, in order to enable the har- 
vest of the present year to be got in. 
The Attorney General for Ireland had 
given no reason against the Amendment, 
which he hoped would be accepted by 
the Government. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, that the rea- 
son why the period of two months had 
been fixed upon was that in the course 
of that time it was hoped that the dis- 
tress would have very much abated. He 
would remind the hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Synan) that large sums of money had 
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Board of Works — something like 


£400,000 or £500,000—but that only 
a limited portion of this money had up 
to the present been used. The period 
of two months was, in the opinion of the 
Government, ample for the Local Govern- 
ment Board to renew their order if they 
found that no improvement took place. 

Tuz O'DONOGHUE did not think 
that the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland had given any 
reason why the hon. Member for Lime- 
rick (Mr. O’Shaughnessy) should not 
adhere to his Amendment; neither had 
he given the Committee any reason 
which would enable them to understand 
why he was so very sanguine as to the 
abatement of the distress in Ireland. 
The clause was drawn evidently on the 
assumption that the depression would 
not last; but the Amendment of his hon. 
Friend was drawn upon the assumption 
that the distress would last—a view 
which he was sorry to say was enter- 
tained by all the Irish Members. He 
believed that the necessity for applying 
to the Local Government Board for a 
fresh order would cause delay, which 
would lead to great suffering and loss of 
life among the people. 

Mr. O’SULLIVAN asked if power 
existed in the Bill under which the 
Local Government Board could renew 
their order? He thought that the period 
named should be extended to six months. 

Mr. LAW presumed that the part of 
the section now under discussion had 
been copied from the 2nd clause of the Act 
of 1847. He thought that an absolute dis- 
cretionary power might well be entrusted 
to the Local Government Board, of which 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chief Se- 
cretary for Ireland was President. 

Mr. HIBBERT said, he did not think 
that there was anything to be gained by 
inserting the words of the Amendment, 
and that the point was hardly worth dis- 
cussing. 

Tur O’DONOGHUE thought that the 
proper way to deal with the matter 
would be to extend the time to six 
months, and to leave it to the discretion 
of the Guardians. 

Mr. O'CONNOR POWER said, that 
the view which he took with respect to 
this Amendment was, that his hon. 
Friend the Member for Limerick (Mr. 
O’Shaughnessy) did not like to see so 
many restrictions upon the action of 
those who were charged with the admi- 
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nistration of relief. If they knew any- 
thing of the Irish Boards, it was that 
they were too slow in action in matters 
of this kind; indeed, the Board of 
Works was in Ireland the subject of a 
standing joke, and had been described ~ 
as a Board for promoting idleness. The 
tendency in all those Boards was to 
delay and obstruct matters as much as 
possible. This period of two months 
was in itself obstructive; and in order to 
get rid of this obstruction the Amend- 
ment of his hon. Friend had been moved. 
What could be said in favour of this 
limit of two months, beyond that it 
looked well on the grounds of symmetry 
and antiquity? He was disposed to 
agree with the hon. Member for Oldham 
(Mr. Hibbert) that the matter was not 
very important ; nevertheless he was op- 
posed to this restriction of twomonths, be- 
cause it seemed to be an encouragement 
to delay—the very thing which ought to 
be opposed in legislation of this kind. 
Mr. O'SHAUGHNESSY feared he 
should be obliged to press his Amend- 
ment. The only reason advanced by 
the President of the Irish Local Govern- 
ment Board was simply that from his 
point of view, and from information 
which he had received, the distress was 
likely to vary during the next two 
months. That, however, was altogether 
contrary to their experience of former 
famines in Ireland. It was contrary 
to their experience of the Famine of 
1847, and to their experience of the 
minor distresses which had been felt 
since that time. He pointed out that 
within two months from the present date 
the distress would probably be greater 
than at present, and that it would thence- 
forward increase. The object of the 
Amendment was that the Local Govern- 
ment Board, of which the right hon. 
Gentleman was President, might be 
enabled, at their discretion, at once to 
make an order under which relief might 
be given for a period exceeding two 
months, The hon. Member for Limerick 
County (Mr. Synan) wished to give 
greater power to the Guardians than 
would be vested in them under this 
clause. Under the construction of the 
clause, however, he feared it would be 
impossible to enlarge their powers ; but 
he desired to effect the next best thing to 
this—namely, to extend the power of the 
Local Government Board, and not to im- 
pose limitations which they knew by 
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experience would only have the effect of 
narrowing their action during the course 
of this distress. He feared that the 
money available under the provisions of 
the Bill would not be forthcoming in 
time to meet the distress. He would 
lay before the Committee some evidence 
upon this point to show that at present 
it had not come in time, and that it was 
upon this 8rd section of the Bill that 
they would have to rely for the preven- 
tion of deaths from starvation. letter 
had been read from Dr. Ryan before the 
Board of Guardians for Tipperary, which 
stated that whole families were actually 
in a state of starvation; that fever had 
crept into his district, and that he was 
then attending two cases; one young 
man, 21 years of age, had fallen sick of 
fever, that he was suffering from ex- 
treme exhaustion, and that all hope of 
recovery was gone; and, further, that 
he had no clothes upon him. Again, it 
was stated that months had passed 
since this Board had applied for money 
to carry out sewage works in the town. 
To this one of the Guardians replied 
—and he (Mr. O’Shaughnessy) asked 
the right hon. Gentleman to take it to 
heart— 


“Tf the Government do not give us this 
money before another week we should not have 
it at all.’’ 


Could anyone suppose that two calendar 
months would be sufficient for the Local 
Government Board to give its order? 
The effect of giving an order for com- 
pulsory relief would be that the Local 
Government Board must confine their 
operations to that period, and that when 
it had expired they would be obliged, at 
the greatest expense and trouble, to 
revise their organization during the 
period in which it might be further 
necessary. He was perfectly willing to 
adopt the suggestion of his hon. Friend 
the Member for Limerick County (Mr. 
Synan), and to substitute the term of 
six months for the term fixed by the 
clause. ‘The proposed change would 
have a very limited effect; it was clear 
that a longer period would be necessary ; 
and if the suggestion were adopted it 
would be in the power of the Local Go- 
vernment Board to extend their order, 
and so prevent the necessity of re-organ- 
izing, and the danger of disorganization 
of the arrangements of the Boards of 


Guardians, which would necessarily re- 
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sult in great trouble and expense as a 
consequence of their being limited to a 
period of two months. 

Mr. O’SULLIVAN suggested that it 
would be well that the Govern- 
ment Board should be empowered to 
continue, as well as to revoke, their 
orders, as provided in page 2, line 1, of 
the Bill; and he thought the case would 
be met, to a certain extent, by inserting 
the word “continue” after the word 
‘* purpose ”’ in that line. 

Mr. BIGGAR pointed out that in the 
event of the first order cf the Local 
Government Board not. being complied 
with from negligence or any other cause, 
even supposing they had power of grant- 
ing a fresh order, the Board of Guar- 
dians would have no power to grant out- 
door relief, and that a bad state of things 
would in consequence follow. On the 
other hand, if the limit of two months 
was removed, the order would continue 
in force until it was revoked by the Local 
Government Board, oruntilthe Guardians 
thought it desirable that they should cease 
to give out-door relief. If the Amend- 
ment of the hon. and learned Member for 
Limerick (Mr. O’Shaughnessy) were not 
accepted, fresh machinery would be re- 
quired at the expiration of each succeed- 
ing two months for a renewal of powers 
which would involve a loss of time. He 
remembered, many years ago, when 
pressure had been brought to bear upon 
a public Department in Ireland under 
similar circumstances, that a great loss 
of time resulted. He would remind the 
Committee that the real pressure would 
not be felt in the two months, but in all 
probability during the months of June 
and July, when the present supply of 
the small farmers had been entirely 
consumed. If an arrangement were 
made, limited as to time, a renewal 
would clearly be required. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland had said that the Local Govern- 
ment Board could easily get instructions 
for renewal of powers to the Guardians ; 
but, in the present distress, he (Mr. 
Biggar) considered such a mode most 
unadvisable, and likely to lead to the 
distress becoming more general. In 
short, the time ought to be extended. 
The best plan would be to strike out 
the time given to the Guardians, and to 
leave a discretionary power with the 
Local Government Board when to stop 
the order for relief. 
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Mr. J. LOWTHER said, that al- 
though the time mentioned in the clause 
was a period of two months, yet, at the 
expiration of that time, there would be no 
difficulty about a freshorder. He thought 
that the hon. and learned Member for Li- 
merick’s (Mr. O’Shaughnessy’s) Amend- 
ment was not supported by a good argu- 
ment, when he said ‘that there might 
be a delay between the expiration of one 
order and the issuing of the next.” 
Everyone who knew anything of these 
matters knew that the new order would 
be made before the time when the old 
one had run out. Arrangements could 
easily be made for the orders to run 
consecutively ; and he, therefore, saw no 
reason why the clause should be amended 
as proposed. 

Taz O’DONOGHUE said, he should 
like to ask the right hon. Gentleman 
who had just sat down how many In- 
spectors were employed under the Local 
Government Board? He thoughtit was 
quite obvious that there would be con- 
siderable delay with reference to the 
orders unless a discretionary power were 
given to the Guardians. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, that six In- 
spectors had been appointed temporarily. 

Mr. O’SULLIVAN said, that he dis- 
agreed with the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Attorney General and the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland. He failed 
to see how the Board could continue the 
orders under the terms of the clause. 
He thought the Committee would see that 
there was no such power given. He was 
afraid that red tapeism would be carried 
out to the letter. He should ask that 
the words ‘‘ continued on’’ be added after 
the word ‘‘ months’”’ in page 1, line 20. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Grssoy) said, that he 
thought the terms were correct as they 
stood. 

Mr. SHAW said, that the power to 
be granted to the Local Government 
Board of issuing fresh orders might 
give rise to a good deal of correspond- 
ence. They were all aware that that 
Board had a taste for letter-writing and 
roundabout performance. He hoped 
that nothing of that kind in the ad- 
ministration of the relief would occur. 
He did not think it would be necessary 
for the Committee to divide on the 
subject. 

Mr. O'SHAUGHNESSY said, that as 
it was promised that arrangements should 
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be provided for making the orders con- 
secutive he would not press his Amend- 
ment. The limit given by the clause 
was too narrow; but he thought the 
case would be met if time were taken on 
each occasion before two months elapsed 
to make arrangements for the renewal 
of the order. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, he did not feel 
disposed to act in opposition to the hon. 
Member for County Cork (Mr. Shaw); 
but it seemed to him that it was a ques- 
tion that should not be abandoned. 
Her Majesty’s Government simply said 
that no harm could accrue from the 
clause being left as it stood; but they 
had produced no sufficient argument 
against the Amendment. In the next 
place, the most that could be said was 
that this order might be renewed if it 
was considered desirable to do so. He 
could not see why the order could not be 
made to continue in force until revoked. 
He concurred with the hon. Member for 
County Cork in thinking that a good 
deal of mischief would arise if there 
was much correspondence between the 
Local Government Board in Ireland and 
the Boards of Guardians. He thought 
that the clause should be amended as 

roposed, or the effect would, he felt sure, 
e disastrous. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, that the 
Government had taken upon themselves 
the responsibility of authorizing the 
Boards of Guardians to give out-door 
relief; but there was no compulsion on 
the Boards of Guardians to grant it. It 
was at their discretion, and they might 
decline to do so until this Bill became 
law. He confessed that he objected to 
the Amendment. The omission of the 
words was not desired by the Local Go- 
vernment Board. The question now 
under discussion was one of an important 
character, and he trusted that the Amend- 
ment would not be acceded to by the Com- 
mittee. He begged to remind the Com- 
mittee that no order could be issued until 
the Bill passed. For the sake of those 
persons, therefore, who were likely to 
suffer from the passing of the Bill being 
delayed, he appealed to hon. Members to 
consider the clauses of the Bill with as 
little delay as possible. 

Mr. SHAW quite agreed with the 
right hon. Gentleman the First Lord of 
the Admiralty in desiring that the Bill 
should be speedily passed. There were 
two or three questions which would re- 
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quire a considerable amount of discus- 
sion ; and, therefore, he did not think it 
advisable that the Committee should 
dwell at any considerable length upon 
the Amendment before them. The Go- 
vernment might rest assured that every- 
thing that could be done by Irish Mem- 
bers to facilitate the passing of the mea- 
sure would be done. 

Mr. P. MARTIN said, the imputation 
conveyed in the speech of the First Lord 
of the Admiralty against the Irish Mem- 
bers as a body was most unfair and ill- 
timed. There had not been any delay 
by frivolous or unfair criticism on their 
part. In fact, the Government knew 
that fault was their own, and sought to 
throw the blame on the Irish Members. 
There ought to have been a special Ses- 
sion, or Parliament should have been 
convened at an earlier date. It could not 
be denied that the Government had been 
warned, so far back as last June, as to the 
state of affairs in Ireland. They had 
been warned, both by Memorials and by 
statements in the public Press. A Me- 
morial was sent by Irish Members, 
—signed by the majority of them—to 
the authorities. The answer to that was 
a bare acknowledgment, couched in the 
curtest possible terms. After all the 
notices that the Government had re- 
ceived on the subject, it was for them 
to justify their conduct in seeking thus 
hurriedly to pass through the House a 
Bill which it was plain had been drafted 
without much care or consideration for 
the interests of Ireland. The measure 
was one of such importance to the people 
of Ireland that it both invited and de- 
manded criticism on the part of their 
Representatives. 

Mr. O’SHAUGHNESSY said, that 
he was willing to show his desire that 
the measure should be rapidly proceeded 
with by withdrawing his Amendment. 
He contended that it was not accurate 
to say that the Local Government Board 
had been authorized to give orders for 
the distribution of out-door relief with 
all possible speed. He thought that the 
words proposed to be left out might be 
omitted very well, as the powers'granted 
to the Boards of Guardians could be 
suspended with ease. 

Mr. FINIGAN said, that he wished 
to remind the right hon. Gentleman the 
First Lord of the Admiralty that the 


Bill before the Committee was in the 
nature of an Indemnity Bill; and he 
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would remind the Committee that in the 
present state of things they should do 
everything in their power to put down 
in Ireland that system of red-tapeism 
which was its curse. It appeared to him 
that the greatest possible number of 
officials were kept in Ireland. Those 
Irish officials appeared to think that the 
Irish people were there for their especial 
benefit. He trusted that the hon. and 
learned Member for Limerick would not 
withdraw his Amendment, but that he 
would take the opinion of the Committee 
on that important matter. He felt con- 
vinced that the order given to the Boards 
of Guardians should be a continuing one. 

Tue O'DONOGHUE said, that he did 
not think that the grounds on which the 
right hon. Gentleman the First Lord of 
the Admiralty wished to proceed openly 
with the Bill should pass unnoticed. 
The Local Government Board in Ireland 
had already received instructions, and 
this measure merely ratified them. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, the right hon. 
Gentleman the First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty had taunted Irish Members with 
delaying the Bill, and so increasing the 
chance of death bey & place among 
the people. If the right hon. Gentleman 
would listen to what he would say, he 
would see that this delay would appear 
to have arisen entirely from the course 
adopted by Her Majesty’s Government. 
The Amendment proposed by his hon. 
and learned Friend the Member for 
Limerick was certainly a most reason- 
able one, and the Government had 
never raised the slightest argument 
against it. He could not agree with 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Attorney General for Ireland in 
thinking that the clause was correct as 
it stood, and that the arrangement with 
the Local Government Board would 
prove satisfactory. He thought that the 
Amendment should be agreed to with- 
out a discussion. He thought a great 
deal of time would be saved if the Go- 
vernment would give a fair hearing to 
the Amendments, which were of a rea- 
sonable nature. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 
20, after the word ‘‘months,’’ to insert 
the words ‘‘continued on.” —( Mr. 0’ Sul- 
livan.) 


Mz. J. LOWTHER said, that he had 
already pointed out that there would be 
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no difficulty about fresh orders being 
issued at the expiration of the two 
months; and he thought that that would 
be quite sufficient without the words pro- 
posed being inserted. 

Mr. O’SULLIVAN said, that after 
the explanation of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
he would withdraw the Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. LAW moved, in line 8, to insert 
the words ‘proviso at the latter end,” 
in place of the words “ provisions in the 
latter part.” He begged to point out 
that the portion of the Act intended to 
be dealt with was not the whole of the 
enactments forming the latter part of the 
section referred to, but merely the con- 
cluding Proviso. 


Amendment agreed to; words inserted 
accordingly. 


Mr. O'SHAUGHNESSY remarked, 
that on the last night of Committee on 
the Bill they had discussed the question 
whether in Clause 3 they should not add 
the word ‘‘ money ”’ to the words ‘‘ food 
and fuel,’’ in which forms relief was to 
be given. There had been a good deal 
of discussion, and they had failed to 
obtain the insertion of the word 
‘‘money.” During the Famine of 1847 
a system of giving relief in the form of 
food and fuel had been carried on with 
success; but there had been a very careful 
organization in the distribution of those 
kinds of relief. The object ofhis Amend- 
ment was that there should be an or- 

anization provided for the distribution. 
Such organization he felt to be absolutely 
necessary ; and he therefore begged to 
move the Amendment which he had 
placed upon the Paper. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 2, line 12, after “ Act,” insert “the 
1 Government Board shall appoint in 
every such order, or in a subsequent order or 
orders to be issued as soon as possible after such 
order, the place or places where depdts for food 
or fuel are to be established for the distribution 
of the same, and the number of additional re- 
lieving officers and other officials, if any, whom 
it shall be imperative on the guardians to ap- 
point to aid in the distribution of such food or 
fuel.’’—(Mr. O’ Shaughnessy.) 


Mr. J. LOWTHER said, they had 
heard a good deal that evening about 
centralization and the arbitrary action 
of the Government with regard to the 
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local authorities ; but he would venture 
to point out that the duties which the 
hon. and learned Gentleman now pro- 
posed directly to impose upon the Local 
Government Board would require inti- 
mate acquaintance with local circum- 
stances under practical knowledge, which 
it was impossible for the Local Govern- 
ment Board to exhibit as well as the 
Board of Guardians. The Local Go- 
vernment Board had not been remiss in 
urging on the Boards of Guardians the 
duties which they wouldhave to perform ; 
and if the hon. and learned Gentleman 
would refer to the Correspondence lately 
published, he would see, under the date 
of November 14th, that in a Circular 
issued by the Local Government Board 
they had insisted on the importance of 
making every provision for the proper 
relief of the people in the various dis- 
tricts. Since that time the Local Go- 
vernment Board had taken further steps 
with a view to urge this point on the 
Boards of Guardians; and he thought, 
in that respect, they had done all that it 
was Seonhle for them to do, and that it 
would be difficult, if not impossible, for 
them to undertake to perform local de- 
tails which could be much better left to 
the local bodies. 

Mr. O’SHAUGHNESSY asked whe- 
ther any unwillingness had been shown 
by Boards of Guardians in carrying out 
their duties, to make the Circular to which 
the right hon. Gentleman had alluded 
necessary ? 

Mr.J. LOWTHER explained, that the 
Circular was issued before the Board had 
any power in the matter. The present 
Bill now in Committee gave that power. 

Mr. O’SULLIVAN observed, that the 
Guardians had power to appoint any 
number of relieving officers that they 
might require. In order, however, that 
they should carry out successfully the 
difficult task imposed upon them, it 
would be necessary to have depots both 
for food and fuel. People could not be 
expected to come distances of 10 or 20 
miles to obiain relief, and therefore de- 
pots must be established in each district. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY said, a 
very difficult task, and an almost impos- 
sible one, was imposed on the Board of 
Guardians when they were required to 
maintain these districts in the West of 
Ireland. There were no places where 
these depéts could be constructed, and 
as the Government had insisted that 
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relief could.only be given in food and 
fuel a great many appliances would be 
required where the destitution was 
thickest. Even then the people would 
have to travel miles and miles over 
the mountains to get relief in kind. 
That seemed to him an additional reason 
why the determination of the Govern- 
ment to insist on that point should be 
reviewed. 

Mr. O'SHAUGHNESSY said, he 
would withdraw the Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. BIGGAR moved an Amendment 
in page 2, line 14, after the word 
“charged ’’ to insert the words ‘upon 
the Union at large, but otherwise.’”’ His 
object in this Amendment was to make 
it certain that the expenses of this relief 
were charged not upon what was called 
the divisional area, but upon the Union 
at large. He desired that the wealthy 
parts of the Union should not get off in 
comparative freedom, from the cost of 
these rates, while the heaviest tax was 
cast upon the comparatively poor parts 
of the Union. His Amendment was not 
at all of the sweeping character which it 
appeared to be at first sight. According 
to the present system of Poor Law in force 
in Ireland, a very large proportion of 
the charges in connection with the work- 
ing of the system were charged on what 
was called the Union,atlarge. All the 
house charges—the expenses for staff 
and officers, and other things of that 
kind—werecharged tothe Unionat large, 
and if a pauper went into the house with 
no particular settlement in a particular 
district the expenses connected with his 
maintenance were also so charged ; and 
in practice a great many cases of that 
kind did occur. All the in-door relief 
was also charged in a similar manner; 
but out-door relief was charged upon the 
electoral division. The result was that 
where landlords had got rid of their poor 
tenants by turning them out the district 
was comparatively free from expense for 
pauperism ; while other parts to which 
the poor people were driven were sub- 
jected to a very heavy tax. As a 
consequence, populations verging on 
pauperism from one year’s end to the 
other were made to bear a very heavy 
tax, while rich landlords would be put 
to no particular trouble and expense in 
connection with relief. The Bill at pre- 
sent proposed to charge the expenses of 
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the relief, like the present out-door relief, 
on the electoral division. His Amend- 
ment proposed to give the rates a wider 
extent, and to charge them on the Union 
at large. 


Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 
14, after ‘‘ dined ” to insert the words 
‘ upon the union at large, but otherwise.” 
—(Mr Biggar.) 


Mr. O’SULLIVAN trusted that his 
hon. Friend would not withdraw this 
Amendment, as so many other Amend- 
ments had been. In a national calamity 
like the present, the rate ought to be 
national also; but if they could not get 
it made national, it ought, at any rate, to 
be chargeable on the Unions. It was 
very unfair to make such a rate as this a 
divisional charge. In the Board of 
Guardians of which he was Vice Chair- 
man, he inquired as to the district of 
which he was Guardian, and he found 
that there were 42 inmates charged to 
that division. On investigating the facts, 
he found that of those, six persons never 
belonged to that division at all, but had 
come to live there quite recently, and 
after living there two years, becoming 
paupers, were consequently chargeable. 
Three or four of them had come from 
England, where they had spent the best 
days of their life, and after exhausting 
the few pounds they brought with them, 
had become chargeable to a division to 
which they had never contributed one 
penny of rates. Seventeen more of these 
people belonged to country districts, 
where the houses had been levelled by 
the landlords, and the tenants had con- 
sequently been driven into the little 
towns totake lodgings; so that, in reality, 
out of 42 persons charged to his division 
there were only 19 who actually belonged 
to it. There was a great deal more in 
this question of Union rating than the 
Government seemed to think. He wished 
they would bear in mind the amount of 
crime which was caused by parties being 
huddled together in low lodging-houses 
—a practice which the enforcement of 
Unien rating would do more than any- 
thing else to discourage. Nothing, in- 
deed, had done so much harm as these 
divisional charges. If they had Union 
rating they would not have houses thrown 
down by the landlords, and the occupants 
turned into poorer divisions. In fact, if 
the present clause were allowed to pass 
unamended, the poorer the division the 
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worse the distress in it would be. He 
hoped the Government would see their 
way to accept the Amendment. 

Mayor O’BEIRNE also hoped the 
Government would see their way to ac- 
cept the Amendment, because he could 
say from personal knowledge of his own 
county that if this rate was charged on 
thedivisional area there would be several 
districts which would almost entirely 
escape from the rate, while some others 
would have to pay a very heavy one in- 
deed. In some electoral divisions, for 
instance, the rate would be about 1s. 10d., 
while in others it would be 3s. 10d., or 
5s., or more. The only proper way was 
to divide the cost in the Unions. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER observed, that the 
Government were not now proposing to 
assimilate the Poor Law, or to alter it in 
any way, but simply to pass a temporary 
Act in order to meet an extraordinary 
emergency. Everyone who had studied 
this question at all knew that the subject 
of Union rating was one which gave rise 
to very considerable difference of opinion, 
and he did not think it was one which 
they ought to enter on in regard to this 
Bill. He hoped the Committee would 
avoid being led into a discussion on ex- 
traneous topics. All the Government 
proposed to do was simply to maintain 
the existing state of things with regard 
to out-door relief as it stood. Out-door 
relief, whether rightly or wrongly, was 
now charged in a certain manner; and 
whatever the views of hon. Gentlemen 
might be as to the propriety of an al- 
teration in the law at a future time, he 
hoped they would not introduce that 
vexed topic then. 

Mr. LAW observed, that he was dis- 
posed to agree with the right hon. Gen- 
tleman who had just sat downasto the un- 
desirability of entering, on this occasion, 
upon the vexed question of Union rating ; 
but, at the same time, he wished the Com- 
mittee to know what was the exact effect 
of the Bill as it stood, and of the Amend- 
ment now proposed. In preparing the 
Bill, the Government might have taken 
as their method of charging the ex- 
penses to be incurred, either the system 
of charging in-door relief, or the system 
of charging out-door relief. Well, they 
had —for reasons which he was sure 
they thought right — taken the sys- 

tem of out-door relief. Now, out-door 
relief, as he understood it, was charged 
only on the divisional areas; whilst, as 
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the result of a compromise arrived at 
after the Report of the Union Rating 
Committee of 1876, when the right hon. 
Baronet the Colonial Secretary (Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach) was Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland, in-door relief was, in 
the first instance, charged, as before, on 
the electoral division, until it reached a 
certain sum ; but when that limit was 
passed, then it was charged upon the 
Union at large. If he might anticipate 
the discussion of a subsequent Amend- 
ment, it did appear to him that there 
was another proposal which met the re- 
quirements of the case, and that was 
the Amendment of his hon. Friend the 
Member for the County of Cork (Mr. 
Shaw), which sought to strike out the 
word ‘‘out-door,’’ and substitute the 
word ‘‘in-door;”’ the effect of which 
would be to give heavily-taxed electoral 
divisions the benefit of a general Union 
rate whenever their charge exceeded a 
certain amount. It must be expected 
that in some electoral divisions where 
the distress was severe the charge im- 
posed on those who paid the rate would 
be so heavy that they would, in fact, 
not be much better off than those who 
received relief. It would be, therefore, 
in his opinion, desirable to take as the 
standard of charge not the out-door re- 
lief, but the in-door relief system. 

Mr. O’SULLIVAN remarked, that 
they had just been told that this was a 
temporary measure in which they ought 
not to introduce the question of Union 
rating ; but he would venture to remind 
the right hon. Gentleman that baronial 
sessions were also a new and temporary 
expedient, and yet he had not intro- 
duced the divisional rating there. There 
he had introduced a system by which 
half was paid by the occupier and half 
by the landlord. That was a new pro- 
posal. Why did not he put the whole 
charge upon the landlords as before? 
If they charged these rates on the elec- 
toral divisions they would have to be 
paid by the poorest classes and the 
poorest divisions, while those who ex- 
terminated their tenantry would have 
no charge at all. 

Mr. SHAW observed, that he did not 
mind how the question was raised—whe- 
ther on his Amendment, or on the pro- 
posal now before the Committee. It must 
be discussed in some way or another, 
for it was a very important question, 
and one on which he hoped the Govern- 
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ment would be able to give way. If 
they did not, the result would be abso- 
lutely ruinous to some of the poorer dis- 
tricts. He believed every practical man 
who had considered this question agreed 
that the charge should be thrown upon 
the Unions; and, therefore, he hoped 
the Government would be able to see 
their way to accept the Amendment. 
Mz. O’SHAUGHNESSY said, every- 
one acquainted with the condition of 
things in Ireland must be aware that 
the electoral system would certainly 
break down. If those districts were 
compelled to provide relief out of their 
own rates, they would, practically, be re- 
duced to a state of perpetual starvation. 
The question then was how that diffi- 
culty could be met, and Union rating 
was suggested by one Amendment as a 
solution. It must be borne in mind that 
the system of Union rating had never been 
applied to out-door relief. There were 
certain disadvantages in so applying it. 
For instance, they might have a Union 
in which there was a large town in which 
a great deal of out-door relief would be 
required and a great deal of money ex- 
pended. During the next few months 
that charge would be very largely in- 
creased. The people who flowed into 
the town would not come merely from the 
districts immediately around it, but also 
from the neighbouring Unions. Now, 
why should the rural districts imme- 
diately around the town be made to bear 
all the extra burden of that relief, while 
the districts in other Unions that had 
contributed a large number of the per- 
sons applying for relief should get off 
scot free? That would be most unfair, 
for it would throw the heaviest burden 
on the districts immediately surround- 
ing the town. The real remedy, in his 
opinion, was something in the nature 
of a national rate. He had conse- 
quently suggested an Amendment by 
which out-door relief given under this 
clause should be raised by a national 
rate falling equally on all parts of Ire- 
land, and on all property in Ireland. 
The effect would be, the districts which 
had not suffered, and would not suffer 
from distress, would have to contribute 
towards the assistance of districts who 
would have to expend a great deal of 
money for the relief of the poor under 
this section. There was no reason in the 
world why persons remote from a town 
or district which was suffering from dis- 
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cost just as much as people near it. The 
Amendments of which his hon. Friends 
had given Notice all endeavoured to shift 
the burden under this section from the 
electoral division, and he supposed would 
all meet the fate of other Reiaitien sits, 
and be rejected. He was perfectly pre- 
pared for that; but when the accounts 
of this distress came to be made up it 
would be found absolutely necessary to 
abandon the principle of electoral rating, 
and to spread some portion of the money 
expended in the relief of distress else- 
where. When that time came the pre- 
sent principle would have to be aban- 
doned, and they would have to make 
choice of some other modes of distri- 
buting the fund. Then he believed it 
would be found that the principle of a 
national rate was the only one by which 
they could fairly meet this extraordinary 
burden. 

Mr. SYNAN hoped the Government 
would consider the Amendment of his 
hon. Friend (Mr. Shaw); but he hardly 
thought that was the time in which to 
raise a question of such magnitude as 
that of national rates. If the Govern- 
ment, however, would charge these rates 
on the in-door relief system instead of 
the out-door relief system, they would 
do much to facilitate the carrying out of 
this clause. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, the Govern- 
ment were willing to adopt the sugges- 
tion, and would take that course. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, as the Govern- 
ment practically agreed to what he said, 
he would beg leave to withdraw his 
Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, soithdrawn. 


Mr. SHAW, remarking that he had 
not the least wish to make a speech, 
formally moved, at page 2, line 15, 
to leave out the word “ out-door,”’ in 
order to insert the word ‘‘in-door.”’ 

Mr. O'SHAUGHNESSY observed, 
that he should not divide the Committee 
on hisAmendment; but, atthe sametime, 
he wished to point out that the only fair 
way to meet this exceptional necessity 
was by a rate charged upon all property 
rateable to the relief of the poor in Ire- 
land. If that principle were not recog- 
nized now, he was certain it would have 
to be recognized by the time the famine 
and the distress were over. The only 
effect of the course now pursued by the 
Government would be that it would pre- 
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meet the distress in the impoverished 
rural districts by a grant from the Im- 
perial Exchequer. The Government had 
now made it impossible for them to re- 
cede from the position they had taken 
up, and the result would be to force them 
hereafter to make these grants. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Mrz. SHAW, who had given Notice to 
move the following Amendment :—In 
page 2, line 15, at end, add— 

** Any board of guardians, with the consent 
of the Local Government Board, shall have 
power to execute by means of any loan under 
this Act any of the following works :— 

“To acquire, drain, lay out, or otherwise im- 

prove, any waste land in their district ; 

**To widen, deepen, embank, or straighten, 

any river or stream, and also to enter into 
any agreement respecting the execution 
of any such work, or the apportionment 
of the cost thereof with any person or 
authority interested in such land, river, 
or stream, or any property adjoining 
thereto, or likely to be benefited thereby; 

‘*To agree with the owner or occupier of any 

land in their district, or other parties in- 
terested, to make or repair any road, 
earthwork, or bridge for railway or tram- 
way, or to execute any work of drainage 
or private improvement in or on such 
lands at the expense of the owner, occu- 
pier, or parties interested, and may allow 
time for the repayment of the amount 
expended, and to receive the same by 
annual instalments extending over a 
period not exceeding thirty-five years, at 
such rate of interest as may be agreed on, 
all such works to be executed under an 
engineer appointed by the Board of 
Works; ” 


said, he looked upon the Amendment 
which he had to propose as one of very 
great importance, meaning, as it did in 
effect, that the Guardians, when spend- 
ing money in the administration of re- 
lief, should get something like value for 
the money which they expended, and 
should lay the foundations of future 
prosperity for the country instead of dis- 
tress. A proposition was made in the 
year 1863, with a view to the relief of 
the distress then existing in Lancashire, 
and he saw no reason why a somewhat 
similar course should not be followed in 
the present instance. At that time a 
Commission was sent down to Lancashire 
to make inquiries as the requirements of 
the district, and to ascertain whether any 
reproductive works could be undertaken 
by means of which the unemployed 
artizans could be engaged in work that 
would enable them to maintain them- 
selves, and, at the same time, do good to 
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the community at large. It was found 
that works of that kind were possible in 
several of the Lancashire towns, and in 
this way much of the distress was re- 
lieved. The words of his Amendment 
were copied almost verbatim from the 
Lancashire Act passed in the year of 
which he had iedbeas. It was well known 
that, as matters of fact, the Boards of 
Guardians undertook very large works 
at the present time. In the county which 
he represented, one or two presentment 
sessions had been held, and the works 
which those sessions had suggested should 
be at once undertaken, for although they 
would be of no ultimate utility, they 
would give present employment to the 
people. The object of his Amendment 
was to give powers to Boards of Guar- 
dians to employ destitute poor in doing 
work which would prove really useful. 
The existing Boards of Guardians were 
composed of gentlemen of experience, 
one half of them being landlords, and 
the other half elected members, princi- 
pally tenant farmers; and he might say 
that, in his opinion, no Boards could 
 araged attend better to their duties, or 
ook more carefully after the expendi- 
ture of the money, which it was their 
duty to collect from the ratepayers and 
disburse in the relief of the poor. It 
would follow, of course, that the Local 
Government Board would have a veto, in 
the event of his Amendment forming 
part of the Act, upon anything the 
Boards proposed to do. In many dis- 
tricts the rivers might be usefully 
deepened; and if this were done, not 
only would the rivers be cleansed and 
improved, but the drainage of the ad- 
joining lands would be facilitated. 
Earthworks for railways and tramways 
might also be very usefully undertaken. 
In the South and West of Ireland fish 
was of nominal value, because there 
existed no means of conveying it into 
the interior of the country where it would 
find a profitable market, and railways 
that would serve to establish the much- 
needed means of communication could 
be made at a cost of about £4,000 per 
mile. Why, therefore, he asked, should 
not Boardsof Guardians be empowered to 
agree with Railway Companies to make 
earthworks for the necessary extensions, 
leaving the Companies to lay down the 
rails and complete the lines, the Guar- 
dians accepting, as a means of re-imburs- 
ing them for their outlay, a first charge on 
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elements of prosperity and civilization 
could be introduced into many parts of 
Treland. All that he asked was simply 
that they should be enabled to use their 
ownmoney. At all events, let the matter 
be looked into and tested as a matter of 
business, and if the Government did not 
find that on these lines the proposal was 
safe and sound let them refuse to sanc- 
tion it; but if it was found to be sound 
and safe let the application of the money 
be sanctioned. He also thought the 
Boards of Guardians ought to have con- 
ferred upon them powers to contract 
with private persons to drain lands, 
where those persons were owners or 
occupiers. This would be one of the 
best possible ways of occupying the des- 
titute poor, because the owners and 
occupiers would find that the money 
spent on their own land would bring a 
tenfold return. Any proprietor would, 
of course, have the option of deciding 
that he would not have his land improved 
in the way he suggested, and if he as- 
sented the money could be laid out on 
the security of the land itself. As matters 
now stood, he was afraid that the execu- 
tion of useless works would help to pro- 
duce future famines by decreasing instead 
of increasing the cultivation of land; 
whereas, if such works as he proposed 
could be undertaken, the employment of 
the people on their own land would 
largely contribute to their future pros- 
perity. He wished to make some altera- 
tions in the Amendment as it stood on 
the Paper; and he would, therefore, at 
present only move the first part of it, 
which was in the following words :—In 
page 2, line 15, at the end of the Clause, 
to add the words— 

“Any board of guardians, with the consent 

of the Local Government Board, shall have 
power to execute, by means of any loan under 
this Act, any of the following vache,” 
If the principle of the Amendment was 
adopted, he should then propose other 
Amendment or Amendments specifying 
in detail the works which he proposed 
should be undertaken. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 2, line 15, at the end of the Clause, to 
add the words ‘“‘ Any board of- guardians, with 
the consent of the Local Government Board, 
shall have power to execute, by means of any 
loan under this Act, any of the following works.” 
—(Mr. Shaw.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
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Mr. LAW hoped Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment would substantially accept the 
Amendment, even though they might 
not be able to adopt, in its present form, 
the proposition which the hon. Member 
for Cork had placed upon the Paper. 
Parliament had, by its legislation within 
the last two years, given power to 
Boards of Guardians in Ireland to un- 
dertake very extensive works. They 
had been empowered, for example, to 
supply a district with water; and he be- 
lieved that the expenditure they might 
thus incur was practically unlimited. 
The Lancashire Act, too, to which refer- 
ence had been made, enabled the local 
authorities there to employ labour on a 
variety of substantial works; and he 
would add that in Ireland no works 
could, in his opinion, be more desirable 
than those which were contemplated by 
the Amendment of the hon. Member. 

Mr. O’SULLIVAN hoped that Her 
Majesty’s Government would not refuse 
to accept the Amendment which had 
been proposed. Although workhouses 
in Ireland were styled ‘‘ work” houses, 
it would be much more correct to call 
them ‘‘idle’” houses. If the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member for Cork were 
adopted it would put into the hands of 
the Guardians a power, by means of 
which Irish paupers in workhouses 
might be made self-supporting. The 
consent of the Local Government Board 
would be a sufficient safeguard against 
abuse of the powers which would be 
given in the Act under the Amendment 
which had been proposed. 

Mr. MACARTNEY thought it would 
be extremely dangerous to give to 
Boards of Guardians powers such as 
would be included in the Amendment of 
the hon. Member. He would like, for 
instance, to ask whether, in regard to 
the proposal referring to the acquisition 
of waste lands, such acquisition was to 
be with or without the consent of the 
owners ? 

Mr. SHAW said, he did not intend to 
ask the assent of the Committee to that 
part of his Amendment. 

Mr. MACARTNEY, resuming, said, 
that Railway and Tramway Companies 
were themselves compelled to repair 
roads and bridges situate on, or forming 
part of, their respective undertakings ; 
and he therefore failed to see what good 
could arise from such part of the hon. 
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that question. If the Boards of Guar- 
dians were to be empowered to do any 
works at all in which the labour of 
the paupers was to be employed, such 
works ought to be of a kind which could 
be quickly finished, so that no per- 
manent charge would be thrown on 
the ratepayers. 

Mr. HIBBERT, in supporting the 
Amendment, urged that the Boards of 
Guardians should not be allowed to un- 
dertake works until full and proper in- 
quiries had been made. In the time of 
the Lancashire distress, plans of the 
works proposed to be done had to be 
made; in addition to which an estimate 
of the cost had to be prepared, and an 
inquiry conducted by Mr. Rawlinson, 
who was appointed for that purpose. 
In 1863, which was the second year of 
the distress, an Act was passed enabling 
local boards, municipal authorities, and 
Guardians of the poor, to carry out 
many kinds of works, and there was no 
more satisfactory feature in connection 
with the relief in Lancashire than the 
way in which those works were executed 
—a fact to which not only Mr. Rawlin- 
son, but other inquirers testified. He 
therefore asked the Committee and the 
House, why they would not put the 
same confidence in the Boards of Guar- 

-dians in Ireland that in 1863 was re- 
posed in the Boards of Guardians and 
other local authorities in the county of 
Lancaster? There were on the Boards 
both ex-officio and elected Guardians, and 
the ex-oficio members of the Boards 
would be able to give their opinions in 
respect to any proposals which might be 
brought before them. He did not see 
that the landowners need have any fears 
as to the works, and, after all, the pro- 
posal was a permissive one. As time 
went on it would be found better to have 
more than one mode of affording relief. 
By allowing occupiers to carry on works 
only with consent of the owners every 
reasonable objection was removed. 

Mr. KAVANAGH said, it might be 
useful to give the Boards of Guardians 
the power proposed ; but he feared that 
the object was one of so much import- 
ance it could not be properly discussed 
in less than a fortnight. He would 
therefore suggest that the proposals con- 
tained in the full text of the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member for Cork 
should be embodied in another Bill. As 
far as the spirit of the Amendment was 
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concerned, .he agreed with it, for the 
reason that it would confer useful powers 
on Boards of Guardians. 

Mason NOLAN remarked, that the 
arguments against the Amendment had 
been urged as though it was now for the 
first time proposed to make grants to 
public bodies, whereas the Amendment 
only proposed an alternative way of 
lending money, which he, for one, de- 
cidedly preferred. The Poor Law Unions 
were in every way the bodies most com- 
petent to administer the money. They 
were much more likely to be inspired 
with the wish to devote the money to the 
relief of the poor than the baronial ses- 
sions, which consisted solely of landed 
proprietors acting in their capacity o/ 
landed proprietors. The money which 
was to be advanced at 1 per cent for the 
relief of the distress ought to be dis- 
posed of in the best possible way. The 
money which would be granted to land- 
lords for improving their properties 
would do a greal deal of good, and no 
doubt a large amount of works would 
be executed. But the proprietors who 
would undertake the works would, in all 
probability, be those who made the best 
landlords, and on whose estates the dis- 
tress was least. Under those circum- 
stances, it was clear that the maximum 
amount of good would not be done with 
the money, and, in all probability, the 
works would not be established in the 
places where they were most required. 
On the other hand, if the Poor Law 
Guardians were permitted to undertake 
drainage or relief works, they would be 
much more likely to pick out parts of 
the country where the maximum benefit 
might be derived from the employment 
of labour. If money were to be lent at 
1 per cent for the relief of the poor, it 
would be much the better course to allow 
it to be used by the Poor Law Guardians 
in the employment of labour. He did 
not wish to be understood as in any way 
objecting to money being lent to the 
landlords at 1 per cent; but he thought 
that they were d fortior’ bound also to 
lend to the Poor Law Unions. It was 
proposed by the Bill to lend money to 
another body—the baronial sessions. 
In common with many people, he con- 
sidered Poor Law Unions much better 
bodies to administer these funds than 
the baronial sessions. If the composi- 
tion of the baronial sessions were looked 
at, it would be seen that they could 
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hardly have a worse system than the 
present of appointing to the associated 
sessions. Half of the sessions was com- 
posed of the magistrates, and the other 
half was appointed by the Grand Jury ; 
but the members so appointed really in- 
terfered with the action of the magis- 
trates. On the other hand, the Guar- 
dians were elected by the ratepayers 
under a tolerably fair system. Half 
were elected, and half were representa- 
tives of property, and the magistrates 
and the Guardians were accustomed to 
work well together. A worse body to 
administer this matter than the sessions 
he did not know ; though if it were pro- 
posed to leave the whole power to the 
magistrates—which, he thought, would 
be an unfair thing—then, probably, the 
best way would be to leave it to the ses- 
sions. Moreover, the Guardians were 
accustomed to sit once a-week, while the 
sessions only came together once in three 
months. Then, with respect to the class 
of work which could be undertaken, he 
believed that the baronial sessions had 
no power to execute any road which 
would cost more than £200. It was 
almost impossible to make a road with 
£200, if the roads made were to be of 
any use. The roads which would be 
made would not be an investment of 
capital; they would simply be made as 
a means ofemploying labour. The only 
thing that could be said in favour of 
the roads that might be executed under 
the powers of the Bill, therefore, would 
be that they would do no harm, and 
might possibly do some good. On the 
contrary, if they lent money to the Poor 
Law Guardians, they might make roads 
which would be of use, and also con- 
struct other useful works. The Poor 
Law Boards could do many things which 
the baronial sessions could not. Drain- 
age works could be executed, and earth- 
works for railways might also be con- 
structed by them. Not only were the 
Poor Law Unions better constituted 
bodies, but, as he had shown, they would 
be able to undertake a class of work of 
a@ much superior and more useful cha- 
racter than the magistrates sitting in 
baronial sessions could do. He should 
like to point out to the Government the 
advantage which would accrue by means 
of the construction of earthworks for 
railways by the Poor Law Unions. Re- 
cently a railway had been devised, partly 
in his own county and partly in Mayo. 
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With hardly an exception, the land- 
owners consented to the scheme, and the 
Guardians of the Poor Law Union of 
Tuam and Claremorris passed resolutions 
expressing their willingness to guarantee 
the Government any money that might 
be advanced for the construction of the 
line at 1 per cent interest. Thus they 
had two Poor Law Boards in Ireland in 
advance of the deliberations -of that 
House, proposing to guarantee out of 
their own funds the money lent for works 
such as those sketched out in the Amend- 
ment. If the Amendment were carried 
the Guardians would not be able to make 
whole railways; but they could make 
earthworks for them, and thus lead to 
the construction of the line. A most 
practical way would be opened by the 
adoption of the Amendment to develop 
railways in Ireland. Taking all these 
circumstances into consideration, he 
thought that the Committee should pass 
the Amendment, and permit the Guar- 
dians to undertake the works in question. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER wished to point 
out, with respect to the observations of 
the hon. Member for Oldham (Mr. Hib- 
bert), that the cases of Lancashire and 
Ireland were not precisely similar. In 
Lancashire, during the distress, the only 
means of obtaining money for improve- 
ments had been by application to the 
Boards of Guardians or to the Local 
Government Board. But in Ireland the 
Land Improvement Act afforded the 
means for landowners to obtain money 
at 1 per cent for the improvement of 
their property. In the case of Lanca- 
shire, no such power existed, and the 
owners of property could only borrow 
money in the manner he had stated. 
The great bulk of the works which were 
provided for by the Lancashire Act could 
be done by Boards of Guardians in Ire- 
land under the Land Improvement Act, 
and without any Amendment such as 
was now proposed. Boards of Guardians 
in Ireland in the capacity of the local 
sanitary authority could construct reser- 
voirs and do many other works which 
in Lancashire had to be executed under 
a special Act of Parliament. Some hon. 
Members had suggested that Boards of 
Guardians should be authorized to exe- 
cute such works as making railways in- 
volving the expenditure of a considerable 
amount of capital. Having fully con- 
sidered the question, rightly or wrongly, 
Her Majesty’s Government had come to 
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the conclusion that the baronial present- 
ment sessions were the proper local 
authority to be charged with works upon 
roads. The baronial sessions being, at 
the present moment, by Act of Parlia- 
liament the road authority, the Govern- 
ment had thought that they were the 
proper persons to undertake all works 
upon roads. The hon. Member had 
proposed that Boards of Guardians 
should, in certain circumstances, make or 
repair ‘‘any road, earthwork, or bridge 
for railway or tramway.” He was thus 
introducing a rival road authority— 
whether rightly or wrongly, he would 
not express an opinion. But he must 
point out that, at the present moment, 
the Government—subject, of course, to 
the approval of Parliament—stood com- 
mitted to advance money to the baronial 
sessions. As this Bill had not been taken 
up by the House as a matter of extreme 
urgency, as the Government had hoped 
it would have been, the Government had 
been obliged to go outside the law, and, 
in the anticipation of the extreme dis- 
tress, had taken the initiatory steps to 
commit themselves to the possible ex- 
penditure of considerable sums of money 
through the medium of the baronial 
sessions. Of course, the specific amount 
had not been determined upon,-nor was 
the Governmentcommitted to the schemes 
of the sessions until the same were ap- 
proved; but they had constituted the 
baronial sessions as the proper authority 
to carry out works in cases where the 
landowners, after application by the 
sanitary authority, had failed to supply 
an adequate amount of labour. <A good 
deal had been said with regard to relief 
works, and some hon. Members had ex- 
pressed opinions as to out-door relief 
quite opposed to those of other hon. 
Members; but it should be remembered 
that the Government had committed 
itself to an expenditure of £750,000, or 
something like £600,000, for advances 
to landowners and sanitary authorities ; 
and, failing them, in exceptional cases 
to baronial sessions ; and they were now 
asked to sanction another scheme for 
relief works under the authority of the 
Boards of Guardians. The Boards of 
Guardians in Ireland had already their 
hands perfectly full. The Local Govern- 
ment Board had never ceased to urge 
upon them the duty of carrying out the 
Poor Law. To ask them to embark in 
what might be a reckless competition 
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with the baronial sessions in carrying 
out public works, and with private land- 
owners in the improvement of land, 
would not conduce to the efficient dis- 
charge of their duties, and would be 
productive of positive harm. 

Mr. SYNAN, while admitting that 
the Amendment itself required some 
slight amendment, did not think the ar- 
gument of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland was an 
answer to the proposition before the Com- 
mittee, or to the arguments which had 
been advanced in its support. What 
were the reasons which the right hon. 
Gentleman had given for not adopting 
the Amendment? He had neither made 
easy the complicated character of the 
Amendment, orthe complicated character 
of the works. He had stated that Lanca- 
shire was not an analogous case, because 
in Lancashire the proprietors could only 
make drainage works through the me- 
dium of the Boards of Guardians. He 
did not know that that statement was 
quite correct, for he believed that even 
in Etigland the proprietors had power to 
execute arterial drainage works with the 
aid of public money. The right hon. 
Gentleman had also said that the Go- 
vernment had committed themselves to 
the baronial presentment sessions, and 
that they could not, therefore, at that 
stage of the Bill, change the system they 
had adopted, and sanction the scheme 
proposed in the Amendment, and which 
hon. Members from Ireland believed to 
be a proper, good, and reproductive 
scheme. The Government had adopted 
a system which, up to the present time, 
had been admitted to be the most mis- 
chievous and most demoralizing that had 
ever been known. And because they 
had adopted that system, they refused to 
allow the allow the alternative proposi- 
tion by which Boards of Guardians 
would be enabled to undertake repro- 
ductive public works. He should also 
like to know what authority the right 
hon. Gentleman had for stating to the 
Committee that the baronial presentment 
sessions could execute roads or earth- 
works for railways or tramways? For 
his part, he knew of no such authority. 
He was aware that the baronial sessions 
could make useless roads, and could re- 
fuse to do works which were required. 
In some parts of the country the baronial 
sessions had done some of the most use- 
less and mischievous works. He should 
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like to know to what portion of the | ment, were to have power to do certain 


Amendment the Government principally 
objected? If the Government would 
consent to the money of the ratepayers 
being expended in useful works by the 
Guardians, and not the wasteful outlay 
by the presentment sessions, the Amend- 
ment could be modified to meet their 
views. He did not wish to occupy the 
attention of the Committee at any great 
length; but he must remind them of the 
works that might be undertaken by the 
sanitary authorities in Ireland under the 
Amendment of his hon. Friend. With 
the consent of the proprietors—and no- 
thing could be done without that—the 
Amendment would permit useful systems 
of arterial drainage to undertaken by the 
rural sanitary authorities. No better 
body than the Board of Guardians could 
be selected to carry out such works. If 
the Amendment was not passed, the 
works to be executed would be confined 
to such as the baronial sessions had 
power to make, and thus a permanent 
charge would be laid upon the people 
for utterly useless works. He felt sure 
that the principle of the Amendment was 
sound ; and if the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland would 
specify his objection to its form it could 
be altered, and they would be certain 
that works could be executed under the 
Bill which would be of permanent bene- 
fit to the country. 

Masor O’BEIRNE protested against 
this intention of the Government to en- 
courage baronial presentment sessions. 
The effect of them was only to de- 
moralize the people, because they knew 
perfectly well how to sham labour. This 
Amendment was a very good one, be- 
cause it put it in the power of Guardians 
to carry out works of no great expense 
and of considerable variety—works, in 
fact, which might include almost any- 
thing. He should heartily support the 
Amendment. 

Mr. BRUEN fully concurred in the 
Amendment, for its object was rather to 
encourage the relief of the people by re- 
productive works than by giving them 
relief in the form either of money or 
food. If that were the spirit of the 
Amendment he heartily concurred in it; 
but when he came to look into the prac- 
tical details of the working he must say 
he was sorry not to be able to fully 
concur in the way in which it was put. 
The Boards of Guardians, by the Amend- 





works; but when they came to analyze 
the different works proposed the result 
seemed to him unsatisfactory. The 
Guardians would have the power first to 
acquire, drain, lay out, or otherwise im- 
prove waste land. That proposal, as he 
understood, was abandoned ; and, there- 
fore, he would say nothing more about it. 
The second gave them power to deepen 
and straighten rivers ; the third to apply 
labour to the repair or the construction 
of railways or tramways, and purposes 
connected therewith; and the fourth 
to enable them to execute any works of 
drainage or further improvement at the 
expense of the owners. As far as he 
could see, the only practical part of the 
Amendment was that contained in the 
4th and last section. There were already 
powers under existing Acts of Parlia- 
ment which enabled persons to deepen 
or straighten rivers and streams; but 
the necessary protection of the interests 
of those who had property in the banks 
and the certain notices and formalities 
which had to be gone through would 
render it impossible to execute any of 
these works immediately ; and without 
such notices and formalities great in- 
justice might be done to existing in- 
terests. He did not think they could 
much shorten or simplify the machinery 
for carrying out this work beyond the 
powers given by the present law; and, 
therefore, he imagined that the giving 
of this power to Boards of Guardians 
would be simply to give them a power 
which already existed. The next clause 
enabling Boards of Guardians to carry 
out works in connection with railways 
and tramways certainly had a very 
plausible aspect; but he should like to 
hear whether the persons interested in 
the construction of such works would 
care or be likely to intrust the Board 
of Guardians with the carrying out of 
such work, which required great care 
and special skill, and needed also the 
application of a very stringent law or 
contract? He knew that there was a 
great difficulty in obtaining contractors 
for this work ; and he did not quite see 
how the Boards of Guardians could ex- 
pect to take the place of men who were 
accustomed to the work and had ma- 
chinery and persons skilled in it ready 
to their hand. Tramways were very 
useful, and were less expensive and com- 


plicated than railways; but still he 
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ined that tramway authorities would 
not be likely to intrust the making of 
their roads to Boards of Guardians. 
The 4th clause proposed to intrust to 
Guardians works of drainage and private 
improvements on the property of owners. 
He must say that such works as those 
came quite within the compass of Boards 
of Guardians, and might be usefully un- 
dertaken by them with the consent of 
owners and other parties concerned. 
Whether it would conduce to the object 
in view to give them power to borrow 
money he could not say; but as owners 
of property had already power to borrow 
money, it seemed to him doubtful whe- 
ther the owners would be willing to 
leave the execution of the works to 
Boards of Guardians. Thus, when they 
came to contest by practical analysis the 
working of this Amendment, it did seem 
to him not to offer any very wide field for 
useful exercise. He was inclined to agree 
with his hon. Colleague (Mr. Kavanagh), 
that the Amendment would scarcely do 
as it stood, and to amend it thoroughly 
would take a very long time. He would, 
therefore, suggest to the hon. Member 
that he should withdraw the Amendment 
and bring it up as a new clause, in 
such a working shape as would be ac- 
ceptable to all. He wished to know, 
further, whether this power was to be 
conferred on Boards of Guardians for all 
time? He thought it ought to be merely 
an exceptional power; but as it now 
stood there was no limit of time to it. 
He could not allow the opportunity to 
pass without saying a word as to the 
very severe language applied to the pre- 
sentment sessions. The system, no doubt, 
had been subject to abuse, but it had 
stood the test of a number of years; it 
had covered Ireland with useful works, 
and he believed experience and investi- 
gation would show that it was a very 
useful system. When the same men 
who composed it were sitting as another 
tribunal they were held up as the best 
possible body that could be obtained ; 
and he could not understand, therefore, 
how, when sitting as presentment ses- 
sions, they could be so bad. 

Mr. CHILDERS said, he would not 
follow the hon. Member into discussing 
the merits of presentment sessions, be- 
cause he had always understood that all 
parties were agreed that nothing more 
anomalous and unsatisfactory than those 
sessions could possibly be. It was ad- 
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mitted, he thought, on all hands, that 
they were one of the first institutions in 
Ireland requiring reform ; and therefore 
the speech of the hon. Member might be 
regarded as the last dying speech in 
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support of those bodies. e would 
rather go back to the question imme- 
diately before them—which was, whe- 
ther there should be temporary provi- 
tions during the present distress for the 
cougeeyunent of the people at wages, as 
well for money or food grants. The pro- 
posal was that the Boards of Guardians 
should have power to employ persons to 
improve the estates of private owners, 
they being liable to repay the money so 
expended. There was a very good pre- 
cedent for that proposal in the working 
of the Lancashire Famine Fund. It was 
said that this proposal, if carried, would 
necessitate the re-modelling of the whole 
Bill; but he did not think that was at 
all the case, and he undertook to say that 
the Irish Attorney General by the next 
day could easily draw the four or five 
clauses necessary. It was quite true 
that they had the Lands Improvement 
Act; but then these were works for which 
that Act, dealing as it did with large 
estates, was not suitable. In Ireland, a 
very large proportion of the people were 
peasants, holding very small farms; 
and the works proposed in this Amend- 
ment were just the kind of works 
which were best carried out under the 
administration of a local body. He 
thought it was very fair and reasonable 
that this proposition should be tried, 
especially as the proposition of the hon. 
Gentleman was a most moderate one. 
Mr. ERRINGTON regretted that the 
Chief Secretary could not hold out a 
hope that he would accept this Amend- 
ment in some shape, as he was quite 
sure his hon. Friend (Mr. Shaw) would 
have been willing, if his principle had 
been accepted, even to have left its exact 
form to be carried out in another short 
Bill. ‘The Chief Secretary was, no 
doubt, right in saying that the point at 
issue was between the Boards of Guar- 
dians and the baronial presentment ses- 
sions. He also observed that the Govern- 
ment, having considered that subject 
very fully, could not agree at that mo- 
ment to reverse their determination. 
They did not ask the Government to en- 
tirely alter their determination. His 
own feeling was exceedingly strong 
against the introduction of presentment 
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sessions; and his belief was that the ar- 
ment used against the Board of Guar- 
ians applied with a great deal more 
force against the presentment sessions, 
for they were exceedingly cumbrous 
bodies, and very inconvenient to set in 
motion. They would certainly not work 
in every case harmoniously with the or- 
dinary road sessions. But what he pro- 
posed was, not to enable the Boards of 
Guardians to give relief without labour, 
but to enable them to obtain some value 
for the labour at their disposal; and, so 
far from increasing their responsible 
powers, it seemed to him merely to give 
them an 5, git ng of acting in a much 
more useful way. In many cases, in 
fact, the Boards of Guardians were 
exactly the same as the sanitary boards, 
to which certain powers had already 
been intrusted; such, for instance, as 
sewerage. In reality, therefore, so far 
from increasing the amount of money to 
be expended in relief, he believed the 
result of the Amendment would be to 
effect a great saving. While the work 
to be done by the presentment sessions 
would not have any perceptible effect on 
the amount of relief to be given, he be- 
lieved that any employment given by the 
Unions themselves in reproductive works 
would go a long way towards diminish- 
ing the necessity for relief. He there- 
fore hoped that the Government would 
not force them to a division, but would 
accept the principle laid down in the 
Amendment, and presently move a new 
clause to carry it into effect. 

Mr. O’CLERY supported the Amend- 
ment of his hon. Friend the Member for 
Cork. He would much prefer that the 
Local Government Board should have 
power to give work to every man for fair 
wages in Ireland rather than that indis- 
criminate relief should be given, because 
that would tend more to the preservation 
of self-respect among the people. He 
thought that it was manifest that if the 
Local Government Board had enjoyed 
this power now proposed to be given to 
them, such as for the drainage of lands 
in their respective Unions, there would 
not have been heard such a cry of dis- 
tress as now sounded throughout the 
land. He was obliged to say, with re- 
gard to the question generally of out- 
door relief under the proposed system, 
that the more the people saw of it the 
less they liked it; and he trusted that if 
the Bill was to do any good, the Com- 
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mittee would endeavour, by the adoption 
of some such an Amendmentas was then 
before them, to devise some plan whereby 
the people might be employed and their 
self-respect maintained. It had been 
remarked from time to time in course of 
the discussion upon the measure, that 
hon. Members on his side of the House 
who proposed Amendments were thereby 
delaying the progress of the Bill, and in 
some way or other delaying the granting 
of relief to distressed people in some 
parts of Ireland. But that was not the 
case, inasmuch as the Bill was merely 
one of indemnity for powers said to 
have been given to local bodies within 
the last three months; and, therefore, 
any action which hon. Members from 
Ireland thought it right to take for the 
purpose of shaping the measure could 
not be said in any way to be keeping 
back relief, which, as a matter of fact, 
would seem to have been given by Her 
Majesty’s Government for some months 
past. He hoped the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland would, therefore, see his way to 
adopt the principle of the Amendment 
which was then before the Committee. 
The first part of this Amendment had 
been dropped by the hon. Member for 
Cork because it was embodied in a Bill 
already before the House for the recla- 
mation of waste lands; but the gist of 
the speeches which had been delivered 
ought, in his opinion, to be sufficient to 
convince the right hon. Gentleman that 
the Representatives of Ireland of all 
shades of opinion generally approved of 
the Amendment. He trusted that his 
hon. Friend would not drop the re- 
mainder of his Amendment, but that he 
would endeavour to force it upon the 
Government, because he thought that 
hardly any portion of the Bill, when 
passed, would be of greater advantage. 
Mr. D. DAVIES thought it would be 
taken for granted that the present dis- 
tress in Ireland had fallen upon the 
people who cultivated and lived upon the 
land. He believed that they had every 
ground for supposing that the Local Go- 
vernment Board would do nothing in- 
discreetly ; but he desired to point out 
that the promotion of public works 
would have the effect of taking away 
men from the cultivation of the land, 
which would further increase the exist- 
ing distress. Again, it must be borne 
in mind, that owing to the wet season 
and the scarcity of labour, the lands had 
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become wild. It was a fact that in Eng- 
land they stood in need of extra labour 
for the purposes of cultivation, and that 
also was, no doubt, the case in Ireland. 
In England they could certainly make 
room for more labour than they had. 
Now, his experience was that if you 
gave 15s. a-day as wages on public 
works the men would not work for the 
same sum for the farmers, whose farms 
would consequently be neglected. He 
trusted that Providence had in store for 
the country a better harvest; but this 
could not be realized unless the land 
were properly cultivated, and it would 
certainly be the case that the farms 
would be neglected if the men were 
taken away to labour on public works. 
Such had been their experience in former 
times, when even the small farmers had 
neglected their farms for the wages to 
be earned on public works. He thought 
that as much as possible the labour 
should be kept on the spot and employed 
in the improvement of the land. He 
desired to impress his experience upon 
the Government, lest the point to which 
he referred should be forgotten—for it 
was clear that if the land were neglected 
the distress in Ireland would be greater 
next year than it had hitherto been. 
Mr. O’DONNELL was surprised at 
the opposition of the Members of the 
Government, who had cheered the senti- 
ments of the hon. Member for Cardigan 
(Mr. D. Davies), for the hon. Member who 
had just spoken had precisely expressed 
the principle which the supporters of 
the Amendment were ready to carry out. 
If there was one object more than 
another aimed at by the hon. Member 
for Cork, it was to keep labour employed 
on the land by not diverting it to those 
useless works which were the especial 
darlings of the presentment sessions. He 
and his hon. Friends were endeavouring 
to limit, as far as possible, the area of 
the operations of the presentment ses- 
sions, to employ labour on the land, and 
so prevent the consequences which had 
been so interestingly pointed out by the 
hon. Member for Cardigan. But the 
point which would be held to both by 
the English and the Irish people was 
that by rejecting the Amendment the 
Government were refusing to grant to 
Ireland the same facilities which had 
been granted in Lancashire under 
similar circumstances, and that there 
was no reason based upon anything 
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like sound economy which could be ad- 
vanced in support of their refusal to 
treat Ireland as a part of England was 
treated formerly. If they could consider 
that this scheme was artificially con- 
structed so’as to force all relief through 
the hands of the landlords, and to leave 
a large amount sticking to the hands of 
the distributors of this relief, then he 
could understand the object of the Go- 
vernmént to allow no sharers in the great 
work which was intended to be given to 
the landlords alone. Except upon that 
ground, there was no defence of the Go- 
vernment policy ; the character of which 
policy was certainly not raised by such 
defence, either in the view of the English 
or of the Irish people. As they pro- 
ceeded, the Government would have to 
declare itself more and more expressly ~ 
upon the object it had in view; but he 
confessed that, down to the present time, 
they had too much reason to think that 
the suspicions which were expressed at 
the commencement of the debate had 
been fully justified—that the Govern- 
ment policy was to force relief through 
the hands of one class only, who were 
their staunch and strong supporters. 
There was no real objection to this 
Amendment in Ireland. The members 
of the presentment sessions were practi- 
cally the same as the members of the 
Boards of Guardians ; and, therefore, 
upon the argument stated by the hon. 
Member for Carlow (Mr. Bruen), no 
personal objections to the Boards of 
Guardians could exist ; while from every 
point of view he thought their action 
would be more beneficial, their responsi- 
bility direct, and their outlay judicious— 
in short, the Boards of Guardians were 
more reliable as bodies than the Board 
of Works. The debate which had been 
held in “‘another place” had brought out 
already that the relief works supported 
by the presentment sessions were the 
cause of jobbery, corruption, and waste 
to a frightful extent. They were per- 
fectly certain that no real objection 
existed on the part of the Board of Guar- 
dians to keep the action of the present- 
ment sessions within something like due 
bounds; and he was perfectly convinced 
that the result of the relief works would 
be attended with a fearful waste of pub- 
lic money, and the very minimum of 
relief to the destitute poor. Such had 
been the experience of relief works in 
England, Ireland, and in India. The 
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hon. Member for Cork had brought for- 
ward an Amendment which could not 
even be sneered at as an Irish Amend- 
ment, because it had been taken textu- 
ally from the measures of relief which 
had been adopted in Lancashire; and 
yet, although these provisions were 
considered admirable in England, and 
would also succeed in Ireland, the Go- 
vernment refused to grant this most 
moderate concession, and he (Mr. O’ Don- 
nell) could only see in that course the 
one-sided desire to tie up the distribution 
of relief in Ireland within the limits of 
the proprietorial class, only too notorious 
already for the neglect of their duties. 
Mason NOLAN said, there was one 
point which he did not think had been 
noticed in the discussion. The Govern- 
ment ought to accept the Amendment, 
because it was one which was very 
flattering to them. The Amendment 
placed the roads in counties under the 
Poor Law Unions—a provision which 
was copied from the Government County 
Bill. It must be within the recollection 
of the Committee that two years ago the 
Government introduced a County Boards 
Bill, by which the management of roads 
was placed in the hands of a Committee 
of the Poor Law Unions. The organiza- 
tion of the counties in England by Poor 
Law Unions suggested the Amendment 
to the hon. Member for Cork. The Go- 
vernment very strongly advocated the 
plan that English county administration 
should be placed on the basis of the 
Poor Law a and, for that reason, 
they ought to accept the Amendment of 
the hon. Member for Cork. The hon. 
Member for Cork only suggested that the 
organization into Poor Law Unions 
should be instituted in Ireland for a few 
months, whereas the Government sought 
to introduce that arrangement into Eng- 
land for an indefinite period of time. 
Tue O'DONOGHUE observed, that 
if the Amendment of the hon. Member 
for Cork were carried there would be 
nothing for the baronial sessions to do. 
It was true that the proposal of the hon. 
Member was only an alternative proposi- 
tion ; but, for his part, he preferred the 
plan of making the Boards of Guardians 
the authority in this matter for several 
reasons. In the first place, they would 
be almost a permanent body, and would 
be much more independent, and more 
representative, and more likely to sug- 
gest works which would be useful to the 
community in general. He need hardly 
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int out to anyone acquainted with 

aronial sessions that the Guardians 
would be much better able to plan and 
to carry out roads than the sessions. It 
was certainly a ificant fact that 
nearly all the Irish Members concurred 
in recommending the Boards of Guardians 
as the only bodies capable of properly 
carrying out the work. He had only 
heard objections to the plan from two 
hon. Members from Ireland. 

Mr. LAW said, it had been urged 
that many powers, which might be of 
great service at present in the hands of 
Boards of Guardians, were already given 
to them by the Public Health Act. It 
must, however, be recollected that those 

owers which the local authorities in 

ancashire enjoyed by the Act of 1863 
were not merely those to which this 
argument applied, and which were con- 
ferred by the 14th section of that Act. 
The Amendment sought none of the 
powers mentioned in the clause, those 
being already vested in the Guardians 
under the Irish Public Health Act. But 
he ventured to think it was somewhat 
inconclusive reasoning to say that be- 
cause three sets of works were autho- 
rized in Lancashire, and one of those 
sets of works was at present within 
the competency of Guardiars in Ireland, 
therefore no authority need be given 
them to execute any of the others. It 
seemed to him that it would be much 
more desirable that the Boards of Guar- 





dians should be the authorities for carry- 
ing out works than the baronial sessions ; 
and he would state his reasons. It 
would be remembered that, under the 
Labour Rate Act of 1847, the baronial ses- 
sions were appointed for purposes simi- 
lar to these now contemplated by the 
Government in this Bill; but the works 
failed owing to their having no practical 
means of superintending their execution. 
They had no one except the county sur- 
veyor and his few assistants to see to the 
execution of the works. The result was 
that all this baronial machinery broke 
down in 1847. A great deal, indeed, 
might be said against works of that 
kind being undertaken at all; but it 
seemed to him that the Boards of 
Guardians, who would have to obtain 
the necessary funds on the security 
of their rates, were much more likely 
to be interested in the expenditure of 
the money, and much more likely 
to see that it was properly applied, 
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reason he had for preferring Boards of , cashire, eleven-twelfths, or eight-ninths, 
Guardians was that there was a diffe- | were expended for the execution of sani- 


rent liability to assessment in the case | tary works in towns. 
If the works were | distress in Lancashire was principally in 


of the two bodies. 


The fact that the 


undertaken by Boards of Guardians the | towns operated in no slight degree to 


expense would be levied under the Poor 
Law system, by which occupiers at or 
under the value of £4 would not be 
subject to the Labour Act of 1847, al- 
though it placed the works in the hands 
of the baronial sessions, yet directed the 
assessment to be levied, not by way of 
baronial cess, but in the same manner 
as the poor rate; but the Government, 
though taking the Act of 1847 as their 
precedent for the present Bill, had de- 
clined to follow it in this important par- 
ticular. As at present proposed, if the 
baronial sessions had charge of the 
works, the rate would be levied as ba- 
ronial cess, to which all occupiers, of 
no matter what value, would be liable 
to contribute. No doubt it was provided 
that the rate should be divided equally 
between the landlord and tenant; but 
this, of course, subjected to half the rate 
all those poor occupiers who would be 
wholly exempt under the Poor Law 
system. It seemed to him of very great 
importance that occupiers under £4 
should be exempted from liability, be- 
cause they were a class of persons who 
were probably little better off than 
those who required relief. For the 
reasons he had stated, he certainly pre- 
ferred the Poor Law system of relief 
works to those under the authority of 
baronial sessions. But if the Govern- 
ment insisted on retaining the latter 
machinery, he would, at the proper time, 
move Amendments exempting from lia- 
bility to cess all occupiers of tenements 
not valued at £4 or upwards. 

THz ATTORNEY GENERAL for 
IRELAND (Mr. Grsson) said, that the 
hon. Member for Cork had rested his 
argument almost entirely upon the sup- 
posed analogy between the Lancashire 
distress and the present famine in Ire- 
land. But there was a substantial dif- 
ference between the two cases, both as 
to the cost of the distress and as to the 
class of persons affected. In Lancashire 
the suffering fell upon the operatives 
who were deprived of their work by the 
stopping of mills. They were largely 
inhabitants of towns, and under the 
provisions of the Lancashire Relief Act 
the majority of the works authorized and 
executed were sanitary works for towns. 
Out of the sum of £1,500,000 in Lan- 


Ur. Law 
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modify the circumstances and destroy 
the analogy between the present famine 
and that in Lancashire, upon which the 
whole argument of the hon. Member for 
Cork rested. To adopt the same mea- 
sures now as were adopted in Lancashire 
would involve the danger of taking 
people away from their farms and leave 
those lands either badly cultivated or to 
fall out of cultivation altogether. Sir 
Charles Trevelyan, whose authority had 
been appealed to in this matter, said 
that the first symptoms of neglected culti- 
vation appeared in 1846, and were worse 
in the districts where relief works were 
carried on at the greatest expenditure. 
At the present, Boards of Guardians 
were throughout Ireland the rural sani- 
tary authorities, and possessed, under 
the existing machinery, powers to supply 
whatever sanitary works were required. 
No doubt such sanitary works as the 
exigency of the distress required would 
be carried out, and would give substan- 
tial public employment of a most valu- 
able description. That was a subject 
not to be lost sight of. If the people 
should require exceptional employment, 
and that employment could not be found 
for them on their own farms, or was not 
supplied by the landowners in the dis- 
trict, then the extraordinary presentment 
sessions would come in and supply work 
upon some undertaking of public utility. 
The execution of sanitary works depended 
solely on the Boards of Guardians, and 
they could direct them if they thought 
it necessary. But was it necessary to 
call into existence a perfectly novel 
system of relief works by the present 
Bill, like those proposed by the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member for Cork? It 
seemed to him that the hon. Member 
for Cork had not fully considered the 
enormous difficulties that surrounded 
the topics with which the Amendment 
dealt. The hon: Gentleman had given 
up the Ist clause of the Amendment, 
and had admitted, with a candour he had 
always exhibited in discussion in the 
House, that it would be necessary to 
modify the remainder of the Amend- 
ment. The hon. Member proposed that 
any Board of Guardians, with the consent 
of the Local Government Board, should 
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*‘ Widen, deepen, embank, or stenightin, any 
river or stream, and also enter into any agree- 
ment respecting the execution of any such work, 
or the apportionment of thecost thereof, with any 
person or authority interested in such land, river, 
or stream, or any ote op adjoining thereto or 
likely to be benefi thereby; to agree with 
the owner or occupier of any land in their dis- 
trict, or other parties interested, to make or 
repair any road, earthwork, or bridge for railway 
or tramway, or to execute any work of drainage 
or private improvement in or on such lands at 
the expense of the owner, occupier, or parties 
interested, and may allow time for the repay- 
ment of the amount expended, and to receive 
the sum by annual instalments extending over 
a period not exceeding thirty-five years, at such 
rate of interest as may be agreed upon, all such 

+works to be executed under an engineer ap- 
pointed by the Board of Works.” 


Thus it would be seen that the hon. 
Gentleman proposed that the Guardians 
should execute improvements, not upon 
public land, but upon private ground, 
and that they should enter into con- 
tracts with the landowners and occupiers 
for the execution of such works. He 
would ask what machinery had the 
Guardians at present for laying out those 
works, or for superintending their exe- 
cution? If they were to enter upon 
such a scheme as that, they would re- 
quire an entirely new staff of persons 
who would have to be most substantially 
paid. It was admitted by his hon. 
Friend that the Amendment would re- 
quire substantial alteration before it was 
passed. But all those matters would 
cause considerable delay, for important 
changes would be necessitated in the 
Bill. It would be quite impossible to 
make the necessary alterations by to- 
morrow. Every day was of importance. 
It was a mistake to suppose that this 
was merely a Bill of Indemnity to the 
Government. Until the Bill was passed 
the Boards of Guardians were deprived 
of very substantial powers of borrowing ; 
and, moreover, the Government was de- 
prived of the power of compelling the 
Boards of Guardians to act as the exi- 
gencies of the case might require. It 
had been urged that the Government 
should show more confidence in the 
Guardians, and should not require to 
obtain powers to compel them to act; 
but the powers must be obtained, as the 
matters could not be left to chance. If 
the powers existed, doubtless the Guar- 
dians would not require that they should 
be put into active exercise, but would 
be content with knowing that they could 
be compelled to act. It was very 
necessary that the Bill should be 
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allowed to pass as rapidly as possible. 
It contained very large and useful reme- 
dial measures, which would be held 
entirely in abeyance by delay. The 
clause had been very y discussed, 
and had been presented in every variety 
of view to the House. The clause had 
been fully considered by the Govern- 
ment; and he hoped that after the dis- 
cussion that had taken place the Amend- 
ment would be withdrawn, and that 
they should be allowed to proceed with 
the remainder of the Bill. 

Masor NOLAN said, that a very 
great point had been made of the injury 
which would result if the Bill were not 
passed immediately. But he wished to 
point out that, for the next few months, 
the tenants would require to be engaged 
upon their own farms if they were to 
have a crop next year, and relief works 
would be of no use during that period. 
If they wanted to stop the work on the 
farms of the tenants from the 10th of 
March to the 15th of April, and to re- 
commence from the 15th of April to the 
15th of July, what body could do it 
so well as the Boards of Guardians? 
It should be remembered that the ba- 
ronial sessions could not give out-door 
relief ; and the result of placing out-door 
relief in the hands of one body, and 
the execution of relief works under the 
authority of another, would not be 
beneficial. Moreover, the landed pro- 
prietors would not stop their works while 
relief was being given. On the other 
hand, if the Poor Law Guardians had 
the control of the relief works, they would 
be able to alternate the different kinds 
of relief and control the two systems. 
No public body could act so well in the 
matter as the Poor Law Guardians. He 
should recommend, however, that no 
relief works should be undertaken until 
the tenants had had time to cultivate 
their farms. It had been said that no 
| sanitary works would be possible, be- 
| cause the population amongst whom the 
| distress existed was entirely a rural 
| population. But there were some sani- 
| tary measures required even in the rural 
| districts, such as the supply of water 
| and kindred matters. He believed that 
| the baronial sessions were the worst 
| authority they could use, because they 
could not give employment to rough 
| labour in making the drains or other 
|improvements. The Board of Works, 
on the contrary, could make roads and 
drains on which rough labour might be 
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employed ; and it was well known that 
such works as those would be most 
useful at the present time. The hon. 
Member for Cork desired to see such 
works executed, and that was the whole 
object of his Amendment. With regard 
to the argument against delaying the 
Bill, he was certainly not anxious to delay 
it; but this matter was the very kernel 
and gist of the Bill. There were other 
points which might be got through 
quickly, and there would be no difficulty 
in proceeding with the rest of themeasure. 
The Bill could be taken to-morrow—for 
the hon. Member for North Warwickshire 
(Mr. Newdegate) would, no doubt, give 
way to the Government on the matter. 
Sm WALTER B. BARTTELOT said, 
the hon. and gallant Member for Gal- 
way called this clause the kernel of the 
Bill, and so, no doubt, it was; and, there- 
fore, it behoved the Committee to give 
it the most careful consideration. ‘The 
hon. and gallant Member called it the 
kernel of the Bill, because, under its 
provisions, money would be handed over 
to the Boards of Guardians. He believed 
that Boards of Guardians in Ireland had 
never had the power of giving out-door 
relief before. [Several hon. Mzemsers : 
Yes, they have.] Well, it had been 
only under very peculiar circumstances 
that it had been allowed to be given; 
and if the door were opened now for 
giving money in that kind of way it 
would be very difficult to close it. When- 
ever distress recurred this case would 
be quoted as a precedent, and the Boards 
of Guardians would be looked to as the 
bodies to have authority. Much had 
been said about the Lancashire distress ; 
but he thought the two cases were not 
analogous. The Lancashire distress was 
local; it was confined to certain centres of 
population, and was caused by the non- 
receipt of raw material for manufacture. 
The coal, iron, and other trades were good ; 
agriculture was not at a standstill, but 
men engaged in cotton manufacture were 
outof employmentin those districts. They 
were engaged on roads and other works 
on the outskirts of towns that benefited 
largely and brought in large tracts of 
land which were made available for 
building purposes, and every one of 
those works was recuperative. As soon 
as cotton could be got again the whole | 
thing was past; and the money was 
paid, and properly paid. The hon. 
Member for Cork proposed to borrow 
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extend over 35 years. In Lancashire 
money was borrowed at 34 per cent; 
but this money was sought to be bor- 
rowed at a far lower rate [‘‘ No, 
no!’”] Well, then, at 34 per cent for 
385 years; and who would say that the 
burden thus created would not press 
very heavily upon localities? They 
knew very well that the distress was 
local, and that it was confined to a par- 
ticular class, and it was always recur- 
ring to that particular class. They had 
lost their potatoes, and were in a 
most distressed state; and the best 
way of meeting that distress in the 
future was by raising the condition of 
that particular class. He was anxious 
to get at the best way, and to do all he 
could towards relieving the distress. 
But they must raise the people in some 
way other than by giving them relief 
work, because, in that way, they would 
be taken from the cultivation of their 
farms. He would go a step further; 
and he knew that what he was about to 
say was, in many instances, true. He 
ventured to say that the Boards of 
Guardians, in many cases, would not 
administer the relief well. They were 
very little—some of them—removed 
from the class who were seeking relief. 
If re-payment of the loans was extended 
over 35 years they would give away 
the money in the most open-handed 
way; and he thought it would be a 
most mischievous thing to hand over 
to men of that kind powers which were 
sure to be indiscriminately exercised. 
Those were some of the reasons that 
made him think it would be very unwise 
to accept the Amendment. The hon. 
Member for Cork admitted at once 
that it would not hold water, and that 
great alterations would have to be made 
in it before it could be passed. His 
hon. Friend knew perfectly well what 
happened in 1846 and 1847. He knew 
that the money which was voted by this 
country was absolutely and entirely 
wasted; and what guarantee was there 
that that would not occur again? If 
they could propose some plan and show 
that the money would Ge fairly and 
properly invested, that it would be a 
great benefit to Ireland, and that they 
were all prepared to bear their portions, 
that would “ a different matter. But 
all they said was—‘‘ Hand over the 
money to us; that is what we want; it 
is not giving food and fuel to those who 
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power of expending the money.” That, | for Meath); but when that hon. Mem- 
he said, would be most mischievous for | ber came back he thought some of 
the future of Ireland. It would recoil those who had attacked him behind his 
upon the country, as the expenditure of back would be rather slow to fight him 
1846 and 1847 had done. There had when he was present. As to the Amend- 
been a very instructive debate in “‘an- ment before the Committee, one leading 
other place,” from which they learnt what | principle in it was that preference ought 
noble Lords and others thought of the | to be given to the Poor Law Guardians 
way in which the money was expended. over the presentment sessions. The argu- 
He was not very sweet upon the baronial _ ments of its opponents were mainly based 
presentment sessions having such power | on the principle of allowing existing 
as they now had, and he should like to | things to continue simply because they 


see it curtailed to the utmost extent. | existed. He contended that the present- 








He should like to see that they had no 
power to inaugurate any work, except 
such as could be done by contract. What 
the House should do was to meet an 
emergency, which they must meet, by 
all means ; but they must not go beyond 
that which was absolutely necessary, or 
they would do an immense amount of 
harm to Ireland. He knew his hon. 
Friend had brought the Amendment 
forward with the best possible inten- 
tions. There had been some meetings 
in his hon. Friend’s own county under the 
baronial presentment sessions, at which 
the success of the Government had been 
acknowledged in giving landlords power 
to borrow at so low a rate; and in one 
barony they rejected 67 presentments 
that were made to them, on the ground 
that certain noble Lords in that district 
had borrowed an amount of money that 
would be of the greatest advantage 
and benefit to that district. His belief 
was that the Government had taken a 
right course. He hoped the clauses 
would be so worded as to prevent reck- 
less expenditure on the part of the 
baronial sessions; and as to the Amend- 
ment, it was very well to discuss it, but 
it would not be for the general interest 
of Ireland to adopt it. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, what was really 
wanted was a reform of the Land Laws, 
by which the people of Ireland would 
have an opportunity of improving the 
land for the benefit of the whole com- 
munity. The improvements should be 
made for the benefit of the persons who 
made them. Unfortunately, in Ire- 
land, all improvements were made for 
the benefit of one particular class—the 
landlord class—who, in most instances, 
made none of them, but reaped all 
the benefits. That was the real diffi- 


| ment sessions would be more likely than 


Boards of Guardians to take a view of 
matters that would be favourable to the 
landlords ; the sessions would be more or 
less under landlord influence, and would 
not be impartial. The hon. and gallant 
Baronet (Sir Walter B. Barttelot) had 
alluded to a barony in which the land- 
lords had borrowed money of the Go- 
vernment; but if they had not done so 
probably public works would have been 
required to be undertaken, and, there- 
fore, the argument on that point did not 
amount to much. No substantial argu- 
ment had been advanced against relief 
works, and the only question remaining 
was as to who should carry them out. 
The Amendment only proposed that 
power should be given to Boards of 
Guardians, subject to the approval of 
their undertakings by the Local Govern- 
ment Board; and, therefore, they would 
not have the power of spending money 
in a reckless manner. A strong argu- 
ment in favour of the Guardians was 
their local knowledge, and the fact that 
they met weekly, and had a continuous 
existence; whilst the presentment ses- 
sions would only meet when they were 
specially called together by the Local 
Government Board. The making of new 
roads would be a very desirable thing 
in counties where there was a large 
traffic ; but in the great majority of places 
in Ireland the traffic was so small that 
the existing roads were quite sufficient 
for all that was likely to occur, and 
money expended in making new ones 
would be entirely thrown away. He 
thought that part of the Amendment 
which proposed to give Boards of Guar- 
dians power to widen and deepen rivers 
was of great importance. According to 
the provisions of the Bill, a landlord 








culty of this question, and it was a mat- 
ter that oust be decided at no distant 
date. They heard great complaints of ' 
an absent Member (the hon. Member 
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might borrow money to improve his own 
property ; but there was no provision by 
which two or more proprietors could 
borrow money for the purpose of making 
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be very valuable, he instanced the fact 
that near the top of the Shannon, im- 
mediately adjoining Lough Allen, the 
stream was narrow and rapid, and the 
adjacent lands were periodically flooded, 
and much damage was done. If the 
Guardians had authority to lower the 
bed of the river for about a mile they 
would lower the level of the lake, and 
prevent a recurrence of the floods, That 
improvement would benefit a great many 
people, and would be more reasonable 
than talking of large sanitary works 
amongst a rural and scattered popula- 
tion. He thought the Government had 
framed their proposals in a haphazard 
way, and he urged them to accept the 
Amendment. The Attorney General for 
Ireland had told them they were delay- 
ing a very important measure; but as the 
Guardians had been authorized to give 
out-door relief, which was the only 
os matter, there was really no 
urry. Although he had not much ad- 
miration for the franchise by which the 
Guardians were elected, they were a 
more populalar and representative body 
than the presentment sessions system, 
which was condemned on all sides. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY did not 
know whether it was possible in a matter 
of this kind to convince the Irish Go- | 
vernment what was the most desirable | 
course to take. If such an impression 
could, under any circumstances, be con- 
veyed to their minds, it ought to be con- 
veyed in this particular instance; because 
the principle of the Amendment proposed 
by his hon. Friend the Member for Cork 
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a kind of improvement which would | 





had been supported not only by Members 
who represented Ireland on that side of | 
the House, but by hon. Members who sat | 
for Irish constituencies on the other side | 
of the House. The hon. Member for| 
Carlow recommended the hon. Mem-| 
ber for Cork to withdraw his Amend- | 
ment, and bring in the principle em-| 
bodied in it in a separate Bill; and the 
senior Member for Carlow, who was out 
and out a most energetic supporter of | 
the Government on all occasions, had | 
suggested that the Government should 
itself accept the principle of the Amend- 
ment, and bring in a clause of their own 
at the end of the Bill in order to carry it 
out. In the same direction, there had | 
been a unanimous chorus from the Mem- | 
bers who represented Ireland on that side, 


and who represented the people who, 
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would have to pay the cost of these very 
works, asking the Government to con- 
sider the Amendment. He must say, 
however, that when he saw in the course 
of the discussion the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland rise early in the debate and de- 
clare his intentions, he was always re- 
minded of the story of the racoon who 
was going to be shot at by the celebrated 
Colonel Crockett. When the racoon saw 
that he was being aimed at he proposed 
to come down at once, when he found 
out that his enemy was Colonel Crockett. 
Now, whenever the Chief Secretary rose 
early, he(Mr. Mitchell Henry) feltthatthe 
Government was perfectly impervious to 
argument; and in this instance he had 
proposed before the dinner-hour that they 
should at once go to a division, and 
testify in that way their opinion that the 
Government had taken a wrong course— 
for being guided by past experience in 
matters of this kind, he never expected 
that any amount of argument or discus- 
sion would produce the smallest effect on 
the intentions of the Government. Now, 
what was the real position of the matter? 
During the time of distress in Lancashire, 
the Guardians of the poor, who werereally 
responsible to the ratepayers and were 
brought into association with them, had 
that power given tothem. In the time of 
distress in Ireland the Government re- 
fused to trust the Guardians of the poor. 
Now, that was at once establishing 
another distinction between the treat- 
ment of Ireland and the treatment of 
England. It was another step towards 
the perpetuation of that system of jea- 
lousy which the Irish people must feel 
towards a Government that treated them 
in that way. Where could be the possible 
objection on the part of the Government 
to consider the principle of this Amend- 
ment? The Guardians of the poor would 
have to repay this money. It was said 
that it was money advanced at 1 per 
cent. That was perfectly true; but it 
was to be repaid at an annual cost of 34 
per cent—that was to say, there was to 
be 24 per cent for a sinking fund, so 
that for every £100 expended in this 
way to keep the people in work rather 
than in ‘dlonieas the ratepayers would 
have to pay £38 10s. ; yet when the Irish 
people asked to be allowed to carry on 
these works, which would be a positive 
benefit, the Government virtually said— 
‘We really cannot even consider it.”” He 
wanted to know who had advised the 
Government to employ the medium of 
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the presentment sessions for the work ? 
The presentment sessions had been con- 
demned in history. During the last 
famine period, over and over again 
most useless works were instituted, and 
they remained useless to this day. Those 
were works instituted by the present- 
ment sessions. It was said that the 
works that would be carried on even 
now under the powers of the present 
Bill would not be of very great advan- 
tage ; but with regard to works carried 
on by the Guardians of the poor, they 
would be works much more likely—in- 
deed, almost absolutely certainly—to be 
useful. The presentment sessions was 
composed of magistrates, grand jurors, 
and a few assisting cesspayers, who 
were nominees of the magistrates. If 
any works were carried on, the fear was 
that they would be works useful only 
to particular magistrates, such construc- 
tion of roads carried on on several 
estates, that were not likely to be use- 
ful to the suffering tenants—that was 
the supposition, and it was confirmed 
by the experience of the past famine 
periods. Therefore, under these cir- 
cumstances, he would venture to sug- 
gest to his hon. Friend the Member for 
Cork that he should withdraw his 
Amendment, provided the Governmeut 
would accept the advice of their strongest 
supporter, the senior Member forCarlow, 
and accepting the principle and bring 
up a clause at the end of the Bill at a 
future stage, embodying the principles 
of the Amendment to as great or as 
small an extent as they wished. It 
seemed to him that it was one of the 
most disheartening things in the world 
to discuss a Bill of this nature with a 
Government who refused the most rea- 
sonable concessions. It was perfectly 
certain that these matters had really 
not been considered by what he should 
call the strength of the Cabinet. They 
could not possibly believe that in a Bill 
of this kind experienced and able 
Members of the Cabinet had brought 
their minds to the work, and considered 
how best itshould be done, because other- 
wise it would be impossible to understand 
how the Irish Members who sat on both 
sides of the Hsuse should be opposed to 
the course that was being taken by the 
Government. It was simply being car- 
ried against argument, against reason, 
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and against common sense, in order to 
give effect to some determination which 


had been arrived at in tho Castle of | 
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Dublin by the advice of some of the 
permanent officials who had been the 
curse of the country from time imme- 
morial. He appealed to the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer to consider the advice 
of his own followers ; and he was sure 
that his hon. Friend the Member for 
Cork would willingly withdraw his 
Amendment if the Gaversinient would 
take it into consideration, and them- 
selves bring up a clause embodying its 
principle, carrying it out as much and 
only as far as they pleased. 

Mr. KIRK said, he rose to support 
the Amendment, which he certainly 
thought the Government ought to accept, 
and to introduce into the Bill. He knew 
a good deal in regard to the administra- 
tion of out-door relief, and he recollected 
what happened at the time soup kitchens 
were established in 1846 and 1847. He 
believed the establishment of those soup 
kitchens was the cause of a good many 
pone being degraded and demoralized. 

y the provisions of this Bill, the giv- 
ing of out-door relief, and having no 
work done in return for it, would, in 
every case in which it was given, demo- 
ralize and degrade the people. Under 
these circumstances, he regarded it as a 
most judicious act on the part of his 
hon. Friend the Member for Cork to 
bring forward this Amendment ; and he 
was quite sure that his hon. Friend, as 
the Leader of the Irish Party, had no 
desire but to facilitate the action of Her 
Majesty’s Government, and provide a 
satisfactory means by which the relief 
could be given, and by which the people 
would give a fair, honest day’s labour 
for the money that would be given to 
them. So far as the giving of out-door 
relief was concerned, he thought there 
was a great deal in the present system 
that was altogether wrong. By the 
existing system, many persons were re- 
ceiving out-door relief that were not 
entitled to it, simply because they 
pressed their way, and were so clamor- 
ous for it. Persons who had no shame, 
and who had already been degraded by 
the mode in which the system had been 
carried out, got the out-door relief, 
while more deserving people got none 
because they did not look after it at all. 
He believed that, in this instance, the 
same result would happen, and that 
many people who did not deserve out- 
door relief would get it. With regard 
to the institution of reproductive works, 
if the Government would consider any 
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other mode of establishing them besides 
those mentioned in the Amendment, he 
was quite sure his hon. Friend the 
Member for Cork would at once give 
way. He (Mr. Kirk) entirely objected 
to the money being expended, and ex- 
pended alone, in the giving of out-door 
relief, without having in every instance 
some kind of labour performed for it. 
As to what had been said of the employ- 
ment of farm labourers, he had no fear 
that they would be drawn away by em- 
ployment upon public works from their 
ordinary occupation on the farms when 
their services on the farms was most 
required. As his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Galway (Mr. Mitchell Henry) 
had said, the Guardians would be the 
persons who would know much better 
than any other persons when to stop this 
labour, in order that the people should 
return to their ordinary employment 
upon the land. From the present time, 
and from the lst of March, there would 
be very little work done in Ireland, so 
far as agriculture was concerned; but 
the people would be comparatively idle 
until the harvest commenced. Conse- 
quently, the employment of the people 
se reproductive works by the Boards 
of Guardians would do no earthly in- 
jury to the farmers. He was a farmer 
himself, and therefore knew a good deal 
about the matter. It would not do the 
slightest injury to the farmers to employ 
the people who were clamouring for 
labour. The Irish people were not a 
people who wished to be made paupers. 

ven the labourers of Ireland had an 
independent spirit, and the small far- 
mers of that country were as indepen- 
dent a class of men as were to be found 
in the world. They would reject the 
idea of receiving out-door relief except 
they were in a state of starvation, with 
their families dying of hunger around 
them. But if they could obtain work, 
so that they could say—‘‘ We are not 
receiving alms ; we are not receiving 
charity; but we are receiving money 
for a honest day’s labour,” then they 
would feel that their independence had 
not gone, and that no demoralization 
had taken place like that which would 
take place if there was no resource but 
the indiscriminate administration of out- 
door relief. He recollected that when 
the soup kitchens were established in 
1847 some of the persons who received 
relief at that time had remained beggars 
ever since; whereas they would have 
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remained independent in spirit, and 
have sought to maintain themselves by 
work, if they had been employed upon 
public works, instead of being made the 
recipients of out-door relief. Therefore, 
having seen what had already passed in 
Ireland at a time of famine, he felt 
himself bound to object to any recur- 
rence to a system of wholesale relief 
without provision being made for the 
employment of the people who received 
it. He believed that it would do a 
great amount of good in Ireland to em- 
power the Boards of Guardians to pro- 
vide reproductive work. It must be 
borne in mind that it would not be the 
money of the Government that would be 
expended in these reproductive works or 
in out-door relief, but the money of the 
people of the country. The Government 
only lent it to them, and it was repaid 
back after a certain time. Therefore, it 
was the money of the people, and not of 
the Government, that was to be ex- 

ended, and the Guardians of the Poor 

aw Unions were the people who ought 
to have the distribution of the money. 
They of all persons would be able to 
distribute it to the best advantage, and 
would know the best means of saving 
the country from heavy taxation here- 
after. If the money were spent in re- 
productive works, such as the drainage 
of land, the deepening of rivers, and 
other useful works, the result would be 
to increase the future prosperity of the 
country, and there would be-no loss to 
the Guardians or to the ratepayers of 
the district. Therefore, it was only an 
act of justice to the people of Ireland 
to give them an opportunity of expend- 
ing the money in the very best way; 
and while it was being expended in the 
best way the people themselves would 
be prevented from becoming a burden 
upon the country in the future. 

Mr. SHAW remarked, that he had 
waited for the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer to respond to the appeal which had 
been made to him by the hon. Member 
for Galway (Mr. Mitchell Henry) ; and he 
regretted that the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Attorney General for Ire- 
land and the Chief Secretary had not 
expressed their intention of accepting the 
principle of the Amendment. He was 
quite sure that he (Mr. Shaw) put for- 
ward no theoretical view at all; but he 
spoke from his own practical knowledge 
of the matter, when he said that it 
would be an injudicious step on the 
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part of the Government to reject the 


Amendment. The object they had in| 
view was to prevent the great waste of | 
money which occurred in 1847. The | way—for he was quite willing to yield 
| to the suggestions which had been made 


system of acting by means of the pre- 
sentment sessions wasted money then ; 
and, so far as he could judge from all 
tho accounts he had seen, and especially 
in his own county, they were going 
about wasting money now. They were 
presenting roads that were attempted to 
be made in 1847, and which no human 
being had attempted to do anything 
with since. Yet they were now being 
presented for again, as a means of find- 
ing employment for the people. One hon. 
Member objected to the Boards of Guar- 
dians being the source from which em- 
ployment was provided, on the ground 
that the members of such Boards were 
themselves almost on an equality with 
the people receiving relief. He could 
not imagine where the hon. Member got 
his information. The Boards of Guar- 
dians were composed of magistrates and 
landowners. The persons who attended 
most frequently the meetings of the 
Board were the chairman and deputy 
chairman, and they were almost in- 
variably landlords, and were the most 
diligent in attending to the details of 
the administration of the Poor Law. In 
point of fact, he did not know a better 
machinery for administering money than 
the Poor Law Guardians of Ireland. 
There might be a few instances where 
this was not the case. At a former 
stage of the Bill he had raised the 
question as to the propriety of spending 
the money on roads, and roads alone ; 
and some Member of the Government 
said that the Lord Lieutenant had 
power to extend the powers of the pre- 
sentment sessions so as to include other 
works. He believed it was the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer who made that 
statement ; and he (Mr. Shaw) remarked 
at the time that it would be necessary to 
have these extended works defined in 
the Bill, because they did not like on 
every occasion, when they had useful 
works to undertake, to be compelled to 
go up to Dublin and discuss the matter 
where there was really no necessity. He 
thought they ought to have power to 
originate these works themselves. He 


knew instances where, in his own dis- 
trict and county, works might be carried 
out to great public advantage, and 
where they must give out-door relief to 
able-bodied people, or otherwise the 
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able-bodied people would be starving. 
If they had power to do the things 
which he proposed, even in a modified 


by his hon. Friends—he was convinced 
that great advantage would follow. He 
was perfectly ready to say to the Go- 
vernment—‘‘ Accept this Amendment in 
principle, and I am ready to throw over 
some of the details contained in it.” 
What he desired was to save the self- 
respect of the people, and to enable the 
authorities to do useful work, instead of 
squandering the money on the people 
without any return. Any further clauses 
that would be necessary to give effect 
to the proposition he was confident the 
right hon. and learned Attorney Ge- 
neral for Ireland would be able to 
draw up by to-morrow morning. He 
(Mr. Shaw) had not such a very bad 
opinion of the Government as his hon. 
Friend the Member for Galway appeared 
to have. He thought that the matter 
commended itself so completely and en- 
tirely to the common sense of the House ; 
and seeing that it had been supported 
so completely in principle on both sides 
of the House, and was altogether of so 
practical a nature, he could not imagine 
that the Government, on account of some 
red-tapeism, or some officialism at Dub- 
lin, would prevent the object of the 
Amendment from being carried out. He 
might add, in conclusion, that he had 
not the slightest wish to delay the pro- 
gress of the Bill, but was simply acting 
from a sense of duty, and he had no 
other object whatever. 

THe CHANCELLOR ortut EXCHE- 
QUER apologized for not having risen 
earlier; but he had thought that other 
hon. Members were anxious to take 
part in the discussion. Although he 
was most anxious to proceed with the 
Bill, and to make substantial progress, 
he could not but feel that it was im- 
portant the House should hear the 
practical views of hon. Gentlemen re- 
presenting Ireland. But he must, he 
was sorry to say, still adhere to the de- 
cision at which the Government had 
arrived, and which had already been 
expressed by his two right hon. Friends 
near him. He could assure the Com- 
mittee that he took this course, not from 
any feeling of red-tapeism or any nar- 
row-minded prejudice, but because by 
the process by which they had arrived 
at that conclusion they had satisfied 
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themselves that they were making the,in motion. They applied to the Lord 
best and most suitable proposals for the | Lieutenant to certify that there was occa- 
good of Ireland in the present crisis.| sion for employment, and then the ses- 
He did not quite understand what it| sions set the works on foot. If, in 
was that hon. Gentlemen, in supporting | entire addition to this, they were to create 
this Amendment, were really driving at.| a new demand, they would find them- 
Did they propose that the Committee | selves in this very dangerous position, so 
should give power to the Boards of | forcibly pointed out by the hon. Member 
Guardians to set on foot a certain class | forthe Cardigan boroughs(Mr.D. Davies), 
of works in addition to, or in substitu- | who had made the best and most prac- 
tion for, the works of the baronial pre- | tical suggestions he had heard. He was 
sentment sessions? Some hon. Mem- | sorry that the House was so empty at 
bers seemed to urge that these powers |the time the hon. Member made his 
should be given ‘in addition to what was | remarks ; but the hon. Member with very 
already proposed to be carried into effect | great force, and not expressing any 
by the Bi rettintat. They said—‘ The | opinion with regard to the Amendment - 
baronial sessions may do certain works, | or otherwise, pointed out that they would 
but they will present works that are not | run a very great danger indeed if they 
of a reproductive character; there are|drew off the people from agricultural 
other classes of works which the Boards | work, such as tillage works, just at a 
of Guardians might do; and, therefore, | time when it was most important to pro- 
it is better to add this machinery to your | vide for the supply of food for the next 
Bill.”” On the other hand, many hon.| year. That was one of the greatest 
Members had spoken in a tone which | misfortunes that was noticed in the pro- 
was Guidsbakeatlo, and which pointed | ceedings that took place in the Famine 
to this—that if they could get the power| of 1846. The works that had been 
given which they now asked for the| executed and called for then in the first 
Boards of Guardians, it would be proper | winter of distress took up the labour of 
to strike out the power which had been | a great number of people ; and his right 
given to the presentment sessions. He| hon. Friend had quoted from Sir Charles 
was not certain which of these two views | Trevelyan’s account of the proceedings 
was the one on which they were now in- | to show that tillage fell off and was de- 
vited to act. If it was intended to add| ficient precisely in those parts of the 
this to the other kind of machinery for| country where public works had been 
public works, what would be the effect ?| carried on. They must, therefore, be 
They had already done a good deal on| careful that they did not introduce a 
the responsibility of the Government, ; new competitor at this time which would 
and they had proposed to Parliament to| draw the people off from works in which 
sanction and develop what they had| they ought to be employed. They had, 
done in the way of providing what might| with great hesitation and reluctance, 
be called roughly relief works. They| gone the length of proposing to confer 
had proposed to give powers to the| these powers upon the baronial sessions. 
landlords under the Lands Improvement | They were desirous of avoiding anything 
Acts. Works of this kind had already] in the nature of public works, and they 
been incurred and applied for up to| were satisfied that they would be com- 
something between £500,000 and/mitting an error if they were to go on 
£600,000; and probably before the} adding another class of works to those 
end of the month it would amount to a| already sanctioned. They were told that 
somewhat larger sum than that. Be-| the example of Lancashire ought to be 
sides that, they had provided for ad-| followed, and that they ought to do 
vances for sanitary works to be conducted | through their Boards of Guardians in 
under the Boards of Guardians, and a| Ireland what they did through the Board 
considerable sum had been applied for| of Guardians in Lancashire in the famine 
under that head. Then they had the| there. The cases were exceedingly dif- 
works that were presented by the! ferent—partly, as his right hon. Friend 
baronial presentment sessions; and he | the Chief Secretary pointed out, because 
wished to remind the Committee that they were only able in 1863 in Lanca- 
the baronial presentment sessions could shire to set works of this character in 
only be called in on the suggestion and motion by a special provision for em- 
promotion of the Boards of Guardians ploying the medium of Boards of Guar- 
themselves, who would put the machinery | dians. There were no sanitary autho- 
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rities then who had the power of doing 
what thé Boards of Guardians were called 
on todo. Nor was there any great fund. 
There was a small fund for land im- 
provement, and they came forward and 
advanced from the Treasury a sum of 
£1,200,000 to be used in employment on 
works of general improvement, and they 
did that through the Boards of Guar- 
dians. But in Ireland they had this 
class of works in operation already. 
They had their system of advances for 
land improvements. They did not re- 
quire to put the Boards of Guardians in 
operation for that. They had the ma- 
chinery already. It was in full work, 
and they had given it an ample field. 
So they had also machinery for sanitary 
works. They would still be able to give 
employment in that direction. They had 
these two things to consider, and there 
was also the third point dwelt upon by his 
right hon. and learned Friend the At- 
torney General for Ireland—the circum- 
stances of the population. How dif- 
ferent were those in Lancashire! They 
had to provide for a large body of arti- 
zans and operatives thrown out of em- 
ployment from the cessation of the fac- 
tories; and they, therefore, endeavoured 
to employ them in any way they could 
—not drawing them off from other 
important labour they ought to be doing, 
because, unfortunately, there was no 
other labour available for them. But 
here they ran the risk of drawing off the 
country labourers from the particular 
occupation it was their special duty to 
perform, and they would thereby be in 
danger of doing that to which the hon. 
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discussing the Bill all that night. There 
had been prior discussions on the matter, 
and they were just arrived at the time 
when this machinery was being set in 
motion. The baronial sessions had been 
receiving applications in many cases. In 
many cases the loans had already been 
agreed to. In many others they were 
now at that moment under considera- 
tion. If all the machinery was to be 
stopped it was a great pity the Govern- 
ment were not warned sooner, so that 
there would have been no need to throw 





out of gear the great operations which 
had now just been begun. [If this 
Amendment were now carried they 
would have to begin the work all over 
again, and the Guardians would be 
called upon to do that which had been 
hitherto committed to the presentment 
sessions. He did not understand whe- 
ther they were trying by this Amend- 
ment to commit to the Board of Guar- 
dians any other work than that which 
had hitherto been proposed to be com- 
mitted to the presentment sessions. Any 
work which the Guardians, under this 
Amendment, might present, might be 
presented, at the present time, by the 
baronial sessions. Any work under- 
taken in the one case, might be under- 
taken in the other. That being the in- 
tention, as he understood, he did not 
see what was to be gained by endea- 
vouring to substitute one machinery for 
the other, and, to use a familiar illus- 
tration, by changing horses when they 
were just in the middle of the stream. 
He did not say the Amendment was not 
a right one, but the present plan had 





Member for the Cardigan boroughs /| already been partially carried out; and 
referred—namely, injuring the prospects | he would desire to press very strongly 
of their crops for the following year. |on hon. Gentlemen that it was better to 


That being so—and he assumed that he 
was right—if he was not right, at all 
events, he had exceedingly good grounds 
for the belief that he was right—then 
he was correct in saying that they ought 
not to add the employment contemplated 
by the Amendment to the employment 
of labour for sanitary works at the pre- | 
sent time. But some hon. Gentleman | 
got up and said—‘‘ Oh, but you are going 
to do this in your baronial presentment 





sessions, and your baronial presentment 
sessions are a mistake. 


proceed with something like consistency, 
or, at all events, to let the Government 
know very clearly and very definitely 
what was the intention of these propo- 
sitions,and whether hon. Members wished 
to substitute the Boards of Guardians 
for the baronial sessions, or merely to 
add them together. For his own part, he 
could not but think that the Boards of 
Guardians would have plenty to do in 
the proper work they had to attend to. 
They had a most serious task before 


They are the | them, for they had to keep the people 


wrong machinery toemploy. Youought from starving. They had to see that 
to employ the Boards of Guardians.’ | the relieving officers were properly or- 
The best reply to that was that if this ganized, and did their duty properly, 
was so it was a pity hon. Members did | and they would have to see to the dis- 


not find it out sooner. They had been ' charge of that part of their duties which 
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related to sanitary works ; and they would 
also have to see to the distribution of pota- 
toes for seed under the Bill which had 
recently passed through the House. He 
would, therefore, say to the House very 
seriously, do not overload the Boards of 
Guardians, and do not overwork them 
at the time when they require all their 
energy and attention for their proper 
work. Do not expose them either to 
the temptation that may occur when you 
call upon people to perform work of a 
profitable character. They were to em- 
ploy the people by this Amendment for 
the original benefit undoubtedly of those 
people ; but still there was the fact that 
the work might be of advantage to the 
occupiers or the owners, and that would 
expose the persons who carried out the 
work to temptation. He maintained that 
they were, at all events, proceeding upon 
principles which had been fairly con- 
sidered. The Government spent many 
weeks in the autumn in considering the 
precise proposals that they would make. 
They postponed giving anything in the 
nature of encouragement to public works 
in the earlier stages of the distress ; and 
it was only when they saw that it had 
become absolutely necessary to provide 
some sort of labour that they came to 
the deliberate conclusion, after taking 
the best advice, to prefer, of the two 
systems, the baronial sessions. He be- 
lieved those suggestions were now work- 
ing well, he would not say without faults 
or without mistakes; but that, on the 
whole, the system was working as well 
as could be expected under the present 
necessity, and, therefore, for his part, he 
did sincerely hope the Committee would 
not think it necessary to abandon it. 
Mr. D. O’CONOR said, he had no in- 
tention of prolonging the discussion ; 
but he merely rose to protest against 
the statement that Irish Members had 
now only begun to object to the system 
of baronial sessions. If he remembered 
rightly, a very strong objection to those 
sessions was expressed in every debate 
on the subject, and on the first line of 
the 3rd clause, a few nights ago, a very 
strong argument was addressed to the 
Committee against those suggestions, 
showing that they were not the proper 
body to be intrusted with that work. 
What happened? The Chairman of 
the Committee intervened, and said that 
was not the proper time to raise the 
question—that it would be time enough 
to raise it when they came to this par- 
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ticular clause. Now they were told that 
it was too late, and that the question 
ought to have been raised earlier. That 
was the way in which the Government 
perpetually checkmated them. When 
they first raised the question they were 
told it was not the proper time to dis- 
cuss it. Then, when the clause was 
reached, they were told it was then too 
late to enter into the matter, and that 
they must pass the Bill as it stood. He 
was as anxious to pass the Bill as any- 
body ; but, for his part, he must very 
strongly protest against the observations 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. 

Mr. SWANSTON said, a few nights 








ago he referred to his experience in 1846 
and 1847 of the disadvantages of baronial 
sessions, and he had seen nothing since 
to alter his opinion that the same reck- 
less proceedings would again occur. His 
opinion was that the Guardians ought 
to have been left to institute public 
works in their own localities; for, in 
1846 and 1847, he found that the prin- 
cipal works were carried on very incon- 
veniently to the poor people generally. 
The men who wanted employment 
were forced to go long distances to ob- 
tain it, instead of having work brought 
to their very doors as proposed by this 
Amendment. Therefore, he trusted it 
was not too late now to press the Go- 
vernment to consider this Amendment. 
He thought it was much to be regretted 
that something had not been done to 
prevent works being begun at this par- 
ticular season, when farming operations 
ought to be carried out. The presentment 
sessions were just beginning their works; 
and these works would, consequently, 
just come into operation at the very time 








they should be set aside for a month or 
two, and the people should be at work 
upon the land. 


Question put. 


The Committee divided : — Ayes 89; 
Noes 109: Majority 20.— (Div. List, 
No. 13.) 


Mr. O'SHAUGHNESSY moved, in 
page 2, line 1 6, to add the words— 


“‘ Any union or part of an union may be sche- 
duled in the manner stated in the public notice 
issued by the Commissioners of Public Works, 
on the twenty-second day of November, one 
thousand eight hundred and seventy-nine, as a 
distressed district, for the purpose of extending 
thereto the right to borrow money for the pur- 








poses of out-door relief, dr for sanitary improve- 
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ments, or for the improvement of land, or for 
works to be presented by extraordinary present- 
ment sessions, as set forth in the tenth section 
of this Act.” 


It would be obvious that, in order that 
any Union should get an opportunity to 
borrow money for any of the purposes 
set out in his Amendment, they must be 
scheduled in accordance with the notice 
of the 22nd November. The object of 
his Amendment was that the Union, or 
a distressed district, might be scheduled 
for one particular purpose only, instead 
of the generai purposes mentioned. It 
would be much more easy to permit a 
lace to be scheduled for only one par- 
ticular kind of relief; and it certainly 
was an objection to scheduling a Union 
that by being scheduled it was allowed 
to become entitled to ask for money for 
every one of the purposes mentioned. 
[Mr. J. LowrHer was understood to ex- 
press the approval of the Government to 
that part of the Amendment.] As that 
part of his Amendment was acceded to, 
the second point he wished to come to 
was one permitting only apart of a Union 
to be scheduled instead of the whole. 
According to the notice of the 22nd 
November, under which the entire scheme 
of relief was to be worked, the whole of 
the Union must be scheduled in order 
that any of these schemes of relief might 
be carried into effect. His proposal was 
to schedule only part of a Union, and to 
schedule it only for the particular kind 
of relief required there. For this second 
Amendment there was a precedent in the 
Amendmentconceded lastevening, moved 
by himself, by which the power of com- 
pulsory out-door relief might be given 
to any electoral division, and his second 
Amendment was recommended by the 
same arguments which he then used. _ 
Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
TRELAND (Mr. Grsson), asked the 
hon. and learned Member to explain 
more exactly the definite objects he 
sought to accomplish by his Amend- 
ment. By the existing Circular all ap- 
plications for sanitary purposes, or for 
Improvements of land, must be made 
before the 29th of February. Did the 
hon. and learned Gentleman, by this 
Amendment, propose to extend that 
date longer, so as to enable the Local 
Government Board to schedule dis- 
tricts after that date? [Mr. O’SHavau- 
nessy: No.] If that was so, he did not 
quite understand the object of the first 
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part of the Amendment. Then, as to 
works to be presented to the extra- 
ordinary presentment sessions, that was 
one of the purposes fixed by the Bill. 

Mr. O'SHAUGHNESSY said, that 
the general object that he had in view in 
proposing his Amendment was to enable 
distressed districts to be scheduled for the 
purposes of relief, without rendering it 
necessary that they should be scheduled 
for other purposes. If the Amendment 
were agreed to matters would be greatly 
simplified, inasmuch as the authorities 
would be enabled to schedule a district 
for one particular purpose. In order 
that the Board of Guardians might be 
entitled to raise money under the clause 
as it stood, a district must be scheduled 
as a distressed Union; and power was 
given to the Board of Guardians, with 
the sanction of the Local Government 
Board, to borrow money for the purpose 
of defraying any costs, charges, or ex- 
penses incurred, or to be incurred by 
them in the execution of the Act. Now, 
what he desired to do was to provide 
machinery by which a Union, or any 
part of a Union, might be scheduled for 
the purposes of out-door relief, without 
being scheduled for any other purpose. 
It would not, however, be at all compul- 
sory on the Government, if the Amend- 
ment were agreed to, to schedule a dis- 
trict after the 29th of February for that 
particular purpose, if the time for carry- 
ing it into effect happened to have ex- 
pired. It was, in his opinion, absolutely 
necessary that there should be power to 
schedule part of a Union, as well as an 
entire Union ; and that object, he might 
add, he proposed to accomplish by the 
first words of his Amendment. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, that he 
would offer no objection to the Amend- 
ment as it had been explained by the 
hon. and learned Member. “ 


Amendment agreed fo. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 4 (Power to borrow). 


Tae CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER said, he proposed to insert, in 
line 25, after the word ‘‘ Act,” the words 
‘« or of the Poor Law Acts, other than for 
building.”” The object of the Amend- 
ment, he said, was to empower Boards 
of Guardians to borrow, not only for the 
new and exceptional purposes of the Bill, 
but for the general purposes of the 
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Union other than that named in the 
Amendment. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. O'SHAUGHNESSY moved, as 
an Amendment, in page 2, line 27, after 
the word “‘ expenses,” to insert the fol- 
lowing words :— 

‘“«Every union to which an order authorising 
relief outside the workhouse shall be issued 
under the third section of this Act may, with 
such sanction as aforesaid, for the purpose of 
defraying any costs, charges, or expenses in- 
curred, or to be incurred, in providing and dis- 
tributing relief under such order, borrow and 
take up at interest any sums of money necessary 
for defraying any such costs, charges, and ex- 
penses.”’ 


The Amendment was one which, in his 
opinion, was of considerable importance. 
Clause 3 gave the Local Government 
Board power tocompel—though the word 
used inthe clause was ‘‘ authorized""—by 
order under their seal the Guardians of 
the poor of any Union to give out-door 
relief on a very extensive scale ; and the 
expenses of that relief would, no doubt 
in many cases, be very great. That 
being so, Clause 4 gave the Unions 
scheduled as distressed districts, and 
those Unions only, power to raise money 
for the extraordinary out-door relief 
they might give under Clause 3, and 
power also, under the Amendment of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, to borrow 
for even out-door relief. Now, what he 
desired to do was to have it laid down 
in one form or another in the Bill, that 
if a Union was so badly off that the 
Local Government Board found it neces- 
sary to empower the Guardians to give 
out-door relief, they should be entitled 
to raise money at 3} per cent, payable 
in 10 years. The Amendment of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, to which 
the Committee had just agreed, fur- 
nished, he contended, a strong argument 
in favour of that now proposed. Accord- 
ing to the right hon. Gentleman’s 
Amendment, even in a Union where 
there was no necessity whatever for ex- 
pending money in an extraordinary man- 
ner in out-door relief, a Union might 
borrow money at the rate which he had 
just mentioned for a period of 10 years. 
Now, when such a privilege was given 
to a Union which was not driven to give 
extraordinary out-door relief, surely 
other Unions which were compelled to 
give such relief ought, ipso facto, to 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
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be entitled to a similar privilege. He 
wished to impress on the Committee the 
fact that the gift of out-door relief was 
to be the back-bone of the whole system 
under the Bill. There were districts 
where public works could not possibly 
be carried out, where there were no 
baronial sessions ‘held, or where it would 
be difficult to hold them in time to give 
relief. He might call the attention of 
the Committee, for example, to districts 
named Pallysimon and Cahirnarry which 
were four or five miles outside the city 
which he had the honour to represent, 
and whose case was so bad that a mem- 
ber of the Board of Guardians, who was 
most conversant with the position of af- 
fairs there, in bringing it before the 
Board a few days ago, said that its con- 
dition was so wretched that it could 
scarcely be paralleled during the Famine 
of 1847 and never since. There was in 
that district no means of employment, 
and great distress prevailed. Now, if in 
places like that the people did not enjoy 
such advantages as the Amendment 
would confer, the system of relief pro- 
vided by the Bill would, he was afraid, 
be extremely imperfect. 


Question proposed, ‘‘That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. O'SHAUGHNESSY said, he 
desired to amend his Amendment by 
the insertion, after the words ‘ every 
Union,” of the words “ or any part of a 
Union.” 

Mr. PAGET pointed out that those 
words were wider in their scope than 
those employed in the previous parts of 
the Bill. 

TaeCHANCELLOR or tnt EXCHE- 
QUER also objected to the insertion of 
the words ‘‘or any part of a union,” 
considering that they would be incon- 
sistent with the 3rd clause, which the 
Committee had already passed. 

Mr. O'SHAUGHNESSY said, he 
would not, in these circumstances, ask 
the Committee to adopt them. 


Amendment to proposed Amendment, 
by leave, withdrawn. 


Original Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. BIGGAR moved, in page 2, 
lines 31 and 82, to leave out the words 
‘‘of such of the electoral divisions in 
the union.’”’ In proposing the Amend- 
ment he was, he said, simply advocating 
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the principle for which he had contended 
in the discussions on the earlier stages 
of the Bill. In his opinion, the Union 
should be the area over which the rates 
should be levied ; and the re-payment of 
money borrowed ought not, he main- 
tained, to be thrown entirely on poor 
electoral districts, which might not be 
able to refund it in a great number of 
years. 
Mr. FINIGAN said, he had much 
pleasure in supporting the Amendment, 
and trusted the Government would 
accede to it. The just demands of Irish 
Members ought, he thought, to be met 
by at least some concessions on the part 
of the Government, so that they might 
show that they were not bent on passing 
measures which were totally opposed to 
the wishes of the Irish people. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER opposed the 
Amendment, observing that it opened 
up the entire question of Union rating 
on which the Government did not think 
they would be justified in pronouncing a 
decision in a discussion raised incident- 
ally on a Bill for the relief of distress 
in Ireland. 

Mr. HIBBERT said, he thought it 
would be necessary to make some altera- 
tion in the clause to meet that which 
had already been introduced in Clause 3 
by the substitution of the word “in- 
door”’ for ‘‘ out-door ”’ relief. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, that if a 
verbal Amendment was required to make 
the clause consistent with the previous 
clause, he would take care that it should 
be introduced before the Report. 

Mr. SHAW thought it was very ma- 
terial that the Amendment suggested by 
the hon. Member for Oldham (Mr. Hib- 
bert) should be made. 

Mr. BIGGAR contended that, en- 
tirely irrespective of the question of 
Union or divisional rating, the proper 
locality on which to levy a rate under 
the operation of the clause was the 
Union at large. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Gisson) said, the Go- 
vernment had accepted the Amendment 
of the hon. Member for Cork, which 
was in the nature of a compromise, for 
it did not go to the whole extent of 
Union rating. — 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. SHAW moved, in page 2, line 
39, to leave out the word “ten,” in 
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order to insert the word “thirty.” In 
the case of the Lancashire loan, he said, 
the power of borrowing money for a 
period not exceeding 30 years was given, 
and he saw no reason why the period 
should not be equally long in the case 
of Ireland. Ten years was a very short 
period, in his opinion, for the re-payment 
of the loans under the Bill. 


Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 
89, to leave out the word “ ten,”’ in order 
to insert the word ‘‘ thirty.” —(Jfr. Shaw.) 


Question proposed, ‘That the word 
‘ten’ stand part of the Clause.” 


Taz CHANCELLOR or rut EXCHE- 
QUER was sorry he could not assent to 
the proposal to extend the time, which 
he thought, as prescribed by the Bill, 
was sufficiently long. 

Mr. SYNAN said, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had given no reason for the dif- 
ference between the 30 years which were 
allowed to sanitary authorities for the 
re-payment of loans, and the 10 years 
only allowed to the Board of Guardians 
for the same purpose, than that this 
difference was necessary in the interests 
of posterity. He (Mr. Synan) could see 
no reason whatever in that, and thought 
that the obligation which was binding 
upon one body to re-pay in a certain time 
should also be binding on the other ; but, 
according to the right hon. Gentleman, 
in the interest of posterity one was to 
have 30 years for re-payment and the 
other only 10. With respect to pos- 
terity, he thought that the Board of 
Guardians were entitled to charge it just 
as much as were the sanitary authorities 
and the landed proprietors. Suppose 
the loans of the Board of Guardians 
made the rates in any districts bankrupt, 
would it not be reasonable to extend the 
time for re-payment to 20 or 30 years? 
What was the difference between giving 
money to Lancashire for the support of 
the poor, and giving money to Ireland, 
through the Guardians, for the support 
of the poor? With respect to giving 
them time for re-payment, it made no 
difference whether the money was ap- 
plied to works in Lancashire, or whether 
it was applied in the shape of out-door 
relief or in the shape of public works 
in Ireland. Instead of there being any 
distinction which could be urged as a 
reason against extending the time for 


the Boards of Guardians, he thought that 
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the reason which had been given was 

lainly in their favour, because the pub- 
ic got a benefit in the shape of works. 
Under those circumstances, he hoped 
they would get from the Treasury some 
more satisfactory answer, and that they 
would accept the Amendment of his hon. 
Friend in some form, if not by extend- 
ing the period to 30 years. 

Mr. SHAW was afraid the right hon. 
Gentleman had hardly understood the 
effect of the Amendment. There were 
in his own county presented works, the 
charge for which amounted to 1s. 6d. in 
the pound for 10 years; that was from 
the presented works alone. He was 
quite sure that in that very district there 
would be a large amount of taxation 
under this clause, some of which could 
not be paid. So that if the right hon. 
Gentleman proposed to retain the 10 
years for re-payment he was certain to 
lose money extensively. Besides, Irish 
Members would have to come to Parlia- 
ment in a few years’ time to say that this 
whole district was going into bankruptcy, 
and to ask for an extension of time. 
He maintained that the loans for sani- 
tary purposes in towns being made for 
the extended period, the loans for feed- 
ing the poor people of Ireland and for 


keeping them alive ought to be equally 
extended with regard to the time of re- 


payment. It struck him that the Go- 
vernment hardly realized the extent of 
the calamity which was impending over 
some parts of Ireland ; and, therefore, he 
trusted that they would extend the time 
for re-payment, so that the burden upon 
the taxpayer might fall more lightly. 
Me. J. LOWTHER said, that the dif- 
ference of time for the re-payment of 
these different classes of loans was ap- 
portioned, not according to the class of 
persons or public bodies borrowing the 
money, but according to the class of 
works to be performed with the money 
so borrowed. He pointed out that the 
land improvements and sanitary works 
were of a more permanent character 
than out-door relief. With regard to 
land improvements, these works had to 
be certified as being of a character which 
would confer benefit on the property for 
the time over which the loan would have 
to run. He thought the hon. Member 
had erred in respect of the time in which 
the loans for this class of works were re- 
payable, the term for which was laid 
down at 15 years. It was not considered 


Mr. Synan 
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right that a district should have the 
power of burdening itself for the re-pay- 
ment of loans for an indefinite period. 

Mr. SYNAN reminded the right hon. 
Gentleman that he did not want an in- 
definite period. The Circular of the 
22nd of November, relating to loans to 
sanitary authorities, fixed the time of 
re-payment at 30 years, and the interest 
at 1 per cent. He knew of three or four 
cases in his own county where this rule 
had been applied. 

Mr. SHAW said, that 10 years was a 
most unreasonably short period for re- 
payment, because it would take three or 
four years of this time for the poor peo- 
ple to recover themselves from their pre- 
sent condition, and during that period 
the Government were about to hang a 
mill-stone of debt around their necks 
which might amount to 1s. 6d. in the 
pound for public works alone, and which 
would be in addition to the ordinary 
county rates and poor rates. In fact, it 
would amount to a total of taxation that 
would be crushing to the people, while 
in the small country towns it would be 
more crushing still. 


Question put, 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 153; 
Noes 47: Majority 106.—(Div. List, 
No. 14.) 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 5 (Power of Board of Works 
to lend). 

Mr.SHAW said, there was an Amend- 
thent on the Paper in the name of his 
hon. and gallant Friend the Member for 
Cork County (Colonel Colthurst) to re- 
duce the rate of interest upon loans to 
Boards of Guardians from 34 per cent 
to 1 per cent. If the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer insisted upon re-payment in 
10 years, he thought he might agree to 
the smaller rate of interest, because the 
people of Ireland had a burden coming 
upon them for re-payment at a very 
short period. He begged leave to move 
to leave out from page 3, line 18, the 
words ‘‘three and a-half,’’ in order to 
insert the word ‘‘ one.” 


Amendment proposed, in page 3, line 
17, to leave out the words “three and 
a-half,” in order to insert the word 
“one.” —(Mr. Shaw.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
‘three and a-half’ stand part of the 
Clause.”’ 
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Tar CHANCELLOR or txt EXOHE- 
QUER said, that the Government had 
no idea, in framing this Bill, that the 
money should be advanced from the 
Public Works Loan Fund upon terms 
which might be called ‘‘ alms-giving.”’ 
No doubt the advances to be made ought 
to be made, and were always intended to 
be made at the regular rate for advances 
from the Public Works Fund. The 
character of the measure would be al- 
together changed by substituting 1 per 
cent for the ordinary rate of 3} per cent. 
He did not think it would be at all pos- 
sible to accept the Amendment of the 
hon. Member. 

Mr. SYNAN did not think that there 
was any force in the argument of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer that the character of the 
measure would be altogether changed 
by simply altering the rate of interest 
from 34 per cent to 1 per cent. The 
money which was to be got from the 
Irish Church Surplus Fund was to be 
advanced at 1 per cent. But Her Ma- 


jesty’s Government had no objection to 
make the Irish people pay, and to make 
them losers of the interest on the money 
to be given from the Royal Treasury of 
England—the English — were sO 


poor, and in such a state of bankruptcy, 
that they could not afford to advance 
their money at a less rate than 3} per 
cent; but in one case it was Irish money 
and must be given for nothing, while in 
the other case it was Imperial money, 
and must, therefore, be advanced at in- 
terest. He supposed the financial ar- 
rangements of the Budget would be dis- 
turbed if the money were lent at the 
lower rate of interest. 

Mr. FINIGAN said, it would be a 
sad thing if the people of Ireland in this 
exceptional time of misfortune knew that 
the money that came out of the Consoli- 
dated Fund would have to be paid for 
at the rate of 34 per cent, while 1 per 
cent only was charged upon the money 
which came out of the Irish Church 
Surplus Fund. He thought it would 
become the Government, and, at all 
events, showed that the English people, 
through their Representatives, were in- 
clined to treat Ireland as justly and 
equitably out of the Consolidated Fund 
as the Irish people were treated out of 
their own fund. They had been for a 
long time discussing the Bill ; it was now 
late, and he hoped the Government 
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would give way. His personal opinion 
of the Bill was that it was a very sad 
one as it stood, and he would like to 
see it improved, and particularly with 
regard to the amount of interest which 
the Government proposed, wrongly, as 
he believed, to ara upon the Irish 
people. He trusted that the Irish people 
might really feel that the Government 
were anxious to do something at this 
period of distress for the people of Ire- 
land of an exceptional and favourable 
character, and for this reason he trusted 
the Government would give way and ac- 
cept the Amendment of the hon. Member 
for Cork. 

Sm PATRICK O’BRIEN believed 
that the Government wished to do all in 
their power to mitigate the distress in 
Ireland; and for what they had attempted 
to do in reference to this Bill, he, for 
one, gave them his humble thanks. He 
put it to the Head of the Government, 
whether it would not be a becoming 
thing for them to give way upon that 
occasion, and not to ask for this increased 
amount of interest? The question of 
— was one which actuated people in 

reland as well as in England, and he 
was quite aware that many persons in 
Ireland would say—‘‘ We are likely to be 
saddled with a considerable sum for the 
relief of the poor ;’’ and when they saw 
that they were likely to have to pay a 
considerable rate of interest on the loans 
advanced for this purpose they might 
decline to accept them. Her Majesty’s 
Government were taking action to re- 
lieve the distress in Ireland ; and he ap- 
pealed to them to look beyond small 
matters of this kind, and not to say that 
small farmers in Ireland should have 
the right to decide whether or not they 
would take up these loans. He thought 
that, upon a question of this character 
in that House, he had a right to look 
beyond Boards of Guardians; and he 
wished to ask the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland and the Attorney General for 
Ireland, who were more especially 
charged with the conduct of this mea- 
sure, and who were more conversant 
with the mode in which it was likely to 
be administered, whether they did not 
think that, in the interests of the poor of 
Ireland, they ought to regard what was 
likely to be done in their behalf? For 
his own part, and he said it with shame, 
in some places there were certain persons 
connected with the Poor Law adminis- 
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tration, who would look only to the 
narrow regard of how far they were 
likely to save themselves. Such a small 
question as that of this difference of in- 
terest was not for the consideration of 
the Imperial Parliament; the question 
was how far they could do away with 
the distress in Ireland, and whether the 
Irish Members had not a right to ap- 

eal to Her Majesty’s Government ; and 
in this sense he did appeal to the Leader 
of the House to say whether it was for 
the Government to hesitate about this 
question of interest. The remarks which 
he had made concerning the Boards of 
Guardians in Ireland were not likely to 
increase his popularity. He wished to 
ask the right hon. Gentleman the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer whether the 
statement made by the hon. Member for 
Cork was not worthy of consideration, 
and whether it was right to spend the 
night in fighting over questions of 3} 
and | per cent interest at a time when 
the actual existence of the people had 
to be considered? He had given the 
Government no opposition upon this Bill 
in any possible form; on the contrary, 
he had given them his humble support 
in the measures that had been intro- 
duced. He did not think that there 
was any Gentleman in the House, 
be he Whig or Tory, who would 
not say that the first question to be 
considered in this matter was the pre- 
servation of life; and he trusted that 
before a new Parliament met in that 
House it would not be remembered 
by hon. Members opposite that they 
had opposed the simple request on 
the part of the Irish Members to fix 
the rate of interest at the amount 
which had been taken on former occa- 
sions. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, if he had under- 
stood rightly the statement of the Go- 
vernment, it was not intended to lend 
money under the Bill in the form of 
charity. But, if he were not mistaken, 
the money was to be lent to the land- 
owners at 1 per cent. The money was 
to be lent to the landowners at 1 per 
cent from the Irish Church Suites 
Fund. Thus the landowners would get 
money on charity terms, although, doubt- 
less, they would not like to be told so. 
It seemed to him that the occupying 
tenants ought to be treated in the same 
way as the landowners, and also get 
money at 1 per cent. 


Sir Patrick O’ Brien 
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Mr. O’SULLIVAN said, he would 
like to know what the Government of 
this country had ever given to Ireland? 
Had it ever given a single pound? - For 
many years £3,000,000 a-year had been 
taken from Ireland in the shape of taxes, 
and nothing had ever been given back. 
It might be said that Ireland paid no 
more in taxes than England; but it should 
be remembered that a very heavy tax 
was levied on an article which was con- 
sumed in Ireland in greater quantities 
than it was in England. But while 
thousands of pounds had been contri- 
buted from America to help the starving 
peasantry in Ireland, yet not a single 
shilling had been contributed by Her 
Majesty’s Government. The National 
Debt Commissioners were getting money 
from the public at 24 per cent, and yet 
the Government wanted to charge the 
suffering people in Ireland 34 per cent. 
Thus, in place of Ireland getting nothing, 
the Government proposed that it should 
be made to pay a profit of 1 per cent. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER begged to inform 
the hon. Gentleman that the Government 
had become responsible for very consi- 
derable sums for the relief of distress in 
Ireland. It was not fair to say that the 
landowners were the only persons who 
were entitled to obtain advances at 1 
per cent, for sanitary authorities and 
the baronial sessions were equally en- 
titled to those liberal terms. ‘The prin- 
ciple on which they had drawn the dis- 
tinction between 34 per cent and 1 per 
cent was that persons who were not 
obliged to borrow money, but to whom 
it was necessary to offer an inducement 
for so doing, should be allowed to have 
it at 1 per cent. But to those persons 
to whom it was not necessary to offer 
inducements, the Government could only 
grant it at 34 per cent. 

Sir PATRICK O’BRIEN would have 
thought that both English and Scotch 
Members would have joined in urging 
the Government to grant money for the 
relief of distress in Ireland at 1 per cent 
interest; and he should have thought 
that, under the exceptional circumstances 
of the case, the Government would have 
accepted the proposition. He should 
have thought that every hon. Member; 
irrespective of his politics, would not 
huckster over a question of the lives of 
the people, and that a small matter of 
this kind would not be made a battle- 
ground, when the object was to relieve 
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—he would not say a famine, but the 
extreme and great destitution in Ire- 
land. 

Mr. SHAW observed, that the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland seemed disposed to exaggerate 
the liability of the Imperial Government. 
They had become responsible for£500,000 
for two years. He did not object to the 
loans which the Government had already 
promised to the landowners, because the 
money would go into the country, and 
every class of the community would 
benefit. With respect to the Amend- 
ment, there were several reasuns why he 
did not wish to take a division. In ask- 
ing permission to withdraw his Amend- 
ment, he could not help remarking that 
a very strong argument had been offered 
for Home Rule. Every step from the 
beginning of the Session had had the 
effect of putting arguments into their 
mouths of the strongest character in 
favour of Home Rule. The arguments 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer simply came to 
this—that he liked to borrow at a low 
rate of interest for a long period, and to 
lend at a high rate of interest for a short 
period. Those arguments did not com- 
mend themselves to the sympathy of 
Irishmen when applied to the relief of 
distress in their country. He begged to 
withdraw his Amendment. 

Mr. BIGGAR observed, that the hon. 
and gallant Member for County Cork 
(Colonel Colthurst) and the hon. Member 
for Dungarvan had both given Notice of 
the same Amendment. He had been 
asked by the latter Gentleman to move 
his Amendment. He did not feel that 
the arguments which had been adduced 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary carried conviction to his own 
mind, nor did he think they would to 
the minds of his hon. Friends. He ob- 
jected, therefore, to the withdrawal of 
the Amendment; and he was sure that 
the hon. Member for Dungarvan would 
himself have strongly objected to that 
course. 


Question put. 
The Committee divided:—Ayes 141; 


Noes 38: Majority 103.— (Div. List, 
No. 15.) 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 6 (Repayment of loans made 
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Clause 7 (Orders for payment of loans 
may be made by Local Government 
Board) agreed to. 


Olause 8 (Confirmation of expenditure 
by Guardians and indemnity) agreed to. 


Clause 9 (Validation of loans). 

Mz. FINIGAN moved, in page 4, line 
27, to insert after the word ‘‘ owners,” 
the words ‘‘ occupying tenants.” This 
Amendment of his raised a most impor- 
tant question as to loans to occupiers ; 
and as they had now been eight hours 
in Committee, and the question at issue 
was one which required very careful 
consideration, he should, if he could ob- 
tain any support, divide the House and 
insist on reporting Progress. 


Motion made and Question proposed, 
‘‘ That the Chairman do paent Thies 
and ask leave to sit again.’”’—(Mr. 
Finigan.) 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
TRELAND (Mr. Grason) really thought, 
if the hon. Gentleman would look at the 
Amendment he had proposed, he would 
see that it was not susceptible of discus- 
sion. The clause did not refer to any 
loans, but merely dealt with the past, 
and referred to what had been done. 
The clause did not propose to take any 
powers for the future, but merely re- 
cited what had already been done by 
the Government, and asked the House 
to approve of it. He was sure the hon. 
Gentleman, after that explanation, would 
see that it was not necessary to make 
the Amendment he suggested. 

Mr. FINIGAN said, as the question 
was one which must be raised further 
on and would require a great deal of 
consideration, he would withdraw his 
Motion. 


Motion and Amendment, by leave, 
withdrawn. ra 


Mr. BIGGAR moved, in page 5, line 
35, after the word ‘‘loan,” to insert the 
words— 


“« Always providing, That no portion of such 
loan shall be expended in connection with the 
consolidation of any existing goving. of land, 
or causing the termination of any holding or 
holdings of land; and further providing, That 
in any action for compensation for disturbance 
brought or hereafter to be brought by any 
tenant of land in Ireland under the provisions 
of ‘The Landlord and Tenant (Ireland) Act, 
1870,’ any claim of an owner of land, in con- 
sequence of improvements effected with any loan 
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granted under this Act, to demand an increase 
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of rent calculated at a higher rate per centum 
than the rate per centum at which such loan 
had been granted to such owner of land, shall 
be deemed and held to be a demand for an exor- 
bitant rent within the meaning of the provisions 
of ‘The Landlord and Tenant (Ireland) Act, 
1870.’ ” 


He moved the Amendment on the part 
of his hon. Friend the Member for Dun- 
garvan (Mr. O’Donnell), in whose name 
it stood, and who was at that time tem- 
porarily absent. One of the strongest 
contentions of the opponents, or, he 
would rather say, the critics, of this 
Bill—for there had been no opposition 
to it, though there had been much severe 
criticism—was to give power to land- 
owners to borrow money on the security 
of the Church Surplus Fund at a very 
low rate of interest, and to help the land- 
lords with unlimited power of loan- 
raising, in consequence of these im- 
provements. That, in his opinion, was 
a totally unfair principle. The landlord 
would be able to borrow public money 
at exceptionally low rates—for 1 per 
cent must be considered to be an excep- 
tionally low rate—and, at the same time, 
he would be empowered to charge the 
tenants on his property whatever in- 
creased rent he pleased for those very 
improvements. The Amendment really 
only carried out the principle already 
laid down by the Landlord and Tenant 
Act—that was, that if a landlord asked 
an exorbitant rent the Court could de- 
cide that it was practically dispossessing 
the tenant, and could give him compen- 
sation for disturbance. 


Question proposed, ‘‘That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. J. LOWTHER said, he was 
quite at a loss to understand what was 
meant by the words in the Amendment, 
‘*in connection with the consolidation of 
any existing holdings of land.’’ He was 
not aware under what section of this 
Bill money borrowed under it could be 
laid out in the consolidation of the 
holdings. Without going into the whole 
question, however, he would say the 
Government was prepared to accept the 
first portion of the Amendment down to 
the word “land,” and the Amendment 
so accepted would be the Ist Proviso. 

Mr. SYNAN said, he was unable to 
accept the Amendment, although he en- 
tirely agreed in its principle, for the 
simple reason that it did not hit the blot, 
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and would not remedy the grievance of 
which he complained. The question of 
exorbitant rents under the Landlord and 
Tenant Act was raised in the 9th clause, 
which enacted that a Judge might treat 
the demand for an exorbitant rent as a 
disturbance of the tenant. But the clause 
was confined to holdings under the value 
of £15; and surely his hon. Friend did 
not intend to limit the remedy proposed 
in his Amendment in that way. His hon. 
Friend the Member for Dungarvan had 
already called the attention of the House 
to this matter by a Question he had put 
that very evening, which showed that a 
landowner in Derry who served notices 
upon his tenants informing them that 
they would be required to pay 5 per 
cent for any improvements he might 
make on their holdings, while, at the 
same time, he was getting the money 
for those improvements on the security 
of the Irish Church Fund at 1 per cent. 
Under the Drainage (Ireland) Act, the 
increase of rents arising from such im- 
provements might be left to the discre- 
tion of the Commissioners of Public 
Works. Upon the application of the 
proprietors they were at liberty to make 
an award if they thought there should 
be an increase of rent consequent upon 
the improvement, and when made that 
award was to be endorsed upon the 
lease, and if the tenant had no lease, 
then the award was made separately, 
and the amount was added to his rent. 
If, however, they thought from the pecu- 
liar circumstances of the case, or from _ 
the whole property being too high, they 
were quite at liberty to refuse to put 
any increase whatever upon the tenant. 
Now, under the present Bill, the land- 
lord would be able to borrow money at 
1 per cent; and unless there was some 
provision of the kind suggested, he 
would be able to turn round upon the 
tenant and charge him 5 per cent—as 
had, indeed, already been done in the 
case quoted that evening. For his part, 
he preferred carrying out this sugges- 
tion as one Amendment. The effect of 
it was that the landlord would borrow 
the money, and the tenant would get 
the benefit of the loan, and the Commis- 
sioners of Public Works would decide 
what the increase should be under the 
circumstances. He might mention that 
in his own case a loan had been often 
drawn without any increase of rent being 
cast upon the tenants. But that, of 
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course, was an exceptional circumstance ; 
and the Amendment, as he proposed it, 
certainly met the grievance. He hoped, 
therefore, his hon. Friend would accept 
this Amendment, because his own, as he 
had already pointed out, only hit the 
blot to the extent of tenants under £15. 
With respect to the other part of his 
Amendment, he was prepared to postpone 
it; but he would take the sense of the 
Committee on the first part before he 
would decide what he would do with the 
second. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, these were not 
his own Amendments, and, in point of 
fact, he never read them at all until he 
read the Amendment in question in 
moving it. At the same time, he must 
confess the early part of it seemed to 
him to involve a principle that ought to 
be carried out—namely, that landlords 
should not borrow money and use it in 
consolidating holdings, and so getting 
rid of the tenants. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER remarked, that 
that could not be done under the Lands 
Improvement Act. 

Mr. BIGGAR replied, that a landlord 
might, at any rate, make small fields 
into large ones, and make other improve- 
ments which were not so desirable as 
improvements to the land. It seemed 
to him that a very important principle 
was involved in the Amendment of his 
hon. Friend the Member for Dun- 
garvan; but as that hon. Gentleman 
was now present, he was rather disposed 
to think that, as he was the author of 
the Amendment, he had better fight it 
out for himself. ~ 

Mr. O’DONNELL observed, that in 
placing this Amendment on the Paper, 
he did it less for the purpose of bringing 
this particular Amendment to the notice 
of the Committee than for the purpose 
of ventilating an acknowledged blot in 
the Relief Bill. He observed, however, 
that the Amendment of the hon. Mem- 
ber for the County Limerick (Mr. Synan) 
went further, and was more thorough 
than his own; and, on the present occa- 
sion, he might fairly complain that he 
had been guilty of the rare merit of 
moderation in dealing with this subject. 
He was not sure, however, that modera- 
tion in this case was a merit, because he 
desired most absolutely and thoroughly 
to prevent the public money being 
granted in loans on lands, and the land 
being made use of for throwing im- 
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proper burdens on the tenants. They 
were to help the landlords to keep the 
people from starving ; but the landlords 
themselves or their friends ought to be 
very careful to guard against even the 
suspicion of a desire to take an undue 
advantage of these loans of public 
money ; and it would, of course, be mon- 
strous that after receiving a loan at 
1 per cent they should charge their 
tenants 5 or 6 per cent for it. If an 
amicable arrangement was made be- 
tween landlord and tenant, that, of 
course, would be quite fair; but if the 
matter came to a fight before the local 
tribunal, they ought to take care that 
the tenant had the power of defending 
himself, and ought not to be forced to 
pay more than his landlord paid for the 
use of the money. He would prefer to 
leave his Amendment in the hands of 
the Leader of their Party (Mr. Shaw). 
His hon. Friend, when he mentioned 
his intention of placing this Amendment 
on the Notice Paper, approved of it, and 
said he should call attention to the sub- 
ject himself also. Something clearly 
must be done; and the hon. Member for 
Cork, with his great experience and his 
acknowledged position as the Head of 
their Party, was the best person to de- 
cide upon which of those Amendments 
they should fight. 

Mr. SHAW understood the Govern- 
ment accepted the first part of the 
Amendment of his hon. Friend the 
Member for Limerick (Mr. Synan); and, 
for his part, he could see no reason why 
they should not accept the second part 
also. 

Toe CHAIRMAN asked if the 
Amendment moved by the hon. Member 
for Cavan was withdrawn ? 

Mr. O’DONNELL said, he would 
withdraw his in favour of the Amend- 
ment of his hon. Friend the Member for 
the County of Limerick. = 

Toe CHAIRMAN pointed out that 
the Amendment was moved by the hon. 
Member for the County of Cavan (Mr. 
Biggar). 

Mr. FINIGAN said, his hon. Friend 
had gone out for a moment; but 
he Saloons he was perfectly willing to 
withdraw the Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. SYNAN said, the Amendment he 








had to propose was at page 5, line 365, 
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after the word “loan,” to insert these 
words— 

‘* Provided always, That in any award for in- 
crease of rent to be made by the Commissioners 
of Public Works (Ireland) under the said Acts, 
the increase, if any, so awarded shall not exceed 
the yearly rent charge payable by the owner for 
such loan.” 


That was a slight alteration of the terms 
of his Amendment as it originally stood ; 
but the Committee would see it was neces- 
sary in order to carry out its intention. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. GRAY regretted the alteration 
which had been made, because, as he 
understood it, the landlord was now to 
add not merely the interest, but also the 
instalments of principal, to the rent of 
the tenant. The result would be that 
after the loan was paid off the landlord 
would have for nothing the profit of the 
transaction. [‘‘No, no!”] Surely the 
equitable thing was that the tenant 
should only pay the interest, because 
the improvement remained as a per- 
manent increase to the value of the pro- 
perty of the landlord. Therefore, the 
tenant should not pay both principal 
and interest. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Greson) said, the hon. 
Member for Limerick was quite correct 
in altering his Amendment as he had 
done, because, unless it was so altered, 
it might appear that the tenant was to 
pay the interest twice over. 

Mr. SYNAN said, it was so. The 
amount to be paid would be the interest 
on the sum sufficient to repay the princi- 
pal. If the interest was £3 8s. 6d., and 
the rent charged £1, instead of paying 
£3 8s. 6d. the tenant would way £4 8s. 6d. 
Really the alteration he had made in his 
Amendment was in favour of the tenant. 
He hoped his hon. Friend (Mr. Gray) 
would understand the matter now he had 
explained it by figures. 

Mr. GRAY replied, that he was, un- 
doubtedly, very dull of apprehension; but 
he was still unable to understand the 
exact meaning of the Amendment. Was 
the amount to which the rent was to be 
increased to include the instalments of 
the principal, or wasit not? If the in- 
crease represented the interest alone, 
that was strictly equitable, of course; but 
if it included ie the yearly instalments 
for the re-payment of the loan spread 
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over a certain period, the result would 
be to give the entire profit of the im- 
provement after the extinction of the 
loan to the landlord for nothing. Of 
course, his hon. Friend might be correct, 
and he himself be suffering from a misap- 
prehension; but he only wanted to know 
what was the exact meaning of the 
Amendment, and what was to be the 
sum the yearly tenant was to pay. 

Mrz. SYNAN replied, that he proposed 
what the words of his Amendment con- 
veyed—that the tenant should pay for 
85 years what the landlord was liable to 
pay. After the 35 years a new arrange- 
ment would be made for the land; and 
nobody could, of course, say what at that 
time might be necessary. Butif his hon. 
Friend (Mr. Gray) would add words say- 
ing that after the 35 years the tenant 
should pay nothing at all of the principal 
or interest he would be quite satisfied to 
concur with him; but he apprehended 
that any proposition to decide now what 
should be done 35 years hence would be 
hardly likely to receive much considera- 
tion from the House. That was, at all 
events, not a subject upon which they 
were likely to come to any satisfactory 
conclusion. For that reason he had not 
said what was to happen after the ex- 
piration of that time. 

Mr. FINIGAN moved to report Pro- 
gress, and said, a very difficult question 
was raised here; and he quite agreed 
with his hon. Friend the Member for 
Tipperary (Mr. Gray) that if the tenant 
was to pay both principal and interest 
this clause was a very unequitable one, 
and should be very strongly opposed. 

Mr. GRAY hoped the Committee 
would not think him obstructive; but it 
seemed to him that the Amendment,fas 
it originally stood, was quite clear. 
Then, the rate to the tenant was not to 
exceed the rate of interest payable by 
the owner. If, therefore, his hon. Friend 
would leave his Amendment as it was 
first put upon the Paper, it would convey 





precisely what the law meant—that the 
tenant should pay the interest only, and 
not the instalments of the principal. 
Mr. J. LOWTHER observed, that the 
hon. Member had misapprehended the 
principle under which these loans were 
given. Re-payment of the loans was 
_—— over as long a period as the 
reasury thought the improvements 
would last, and the idea that the land- 
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tenant had provided for him was not the 
fact. The principle upon which these 
loans were made was this—that the re- 
ayment should run over a period of as 
ong as it was calculated the improve- 
ments would last. If the improvement 
was supposed to last for 35 years, the 
loan was spread over 35 years; and at 
the end of that time, or thereabouts, it 
was calculated that the outlay would have 
ceased to benefit the land. Therefore, 
the proposal that the tenant should pay 
the instalments as well as the interest 
was perfectly fair; and the suggestion 
that the tenant, during 35 years, should 
have the full benefit of the improve- 
ments, and should only pay the interest, 
while the landlord should be forced to 
discharge the sinking fund, would be 
preposterous and most unjust. 

Mr. GRAY imagined that drainage 
was a matter within the terms of the 
Land Improvement Act. He understood 
thatthe right hon. Gentleman was willing 
to accept an Amendment by which the 
tenant should only pay the interest, and 
not the principal, in loans of a permanent 
character. 

Mr. P. MARTIN would like some 
little explanation of the meaning of the 
Amendment. It seemed to him, accord- 
ing to the words now used, to confer no 
benefit on the tenant. The tenant would, 
by instalments levied from him, be 
obliged to pay the entire principal and 
interest ; yet that landlord would, in the 
end, become entitled to the benefit and 
advantage of the improvement. No pro- 
vision either appeared to be made in it 
for the case of a tenant who might be 
evicted after the first two or three years, 
and who yet had paid the instalments in 
liquidation of the principal. If the Com- 
mittee passed that Amendment as it 
stood it appeared to him they were leav- 
ing the tenant to pay both principal and 
interest, and yet leaving the landlord 
eventually in possession of the improve- 
ments. 

Mr. SYNAN said, that during the 
term for which the landlords had to bor- 
row the money the tenant had to pay 
instalments; and he had prepared the 
Amendment for the purpose of saving 
the tenant being charged 5 per cent 
whilethe landlord was getting the money. 
In fact, he wished to give the tenant the 
difference between £3 8s. 6d. and 5 per 
cent. If the clause stood in its present 
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money at the former rate, and make the 
tenant pay 5 per cent for it. 

Mr. P. MARTIN observed, that if the 
clause ran “shall not exceed the rate of 
interest payable by the owner for such 
loan,” then it would be plain and simple ; 
but, as it was, the Act imposed upon the 
tenant the entire payment both of prin- 
cipal and interest. 

Mr. SHAW said, that the Amend- 
ment was proposed from their anxiety to 
save the tenants from being overcharged ; 
and, so far as he could judge, the Amend- 
ment protected them. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Question put, and agreed to. 


Words inserted. 


Mr. SYNAN said, that the right hon. 
Gentleman seemed to think that the 
first part of the Amendment relating to 
awards by the Commissioners of Public 
Works under the Act of 1870 was quite 
sufficient protection to the tenant; but 
the right hon. Gentleman must know as 
well as he did that no real original power 
was given to the Public Works Commis- 
sioners atall. It was in the power of the 
landlord, after the improvements had 
been done upon his property by means 
of loans obtained at 1 per cent, to give 
the tenant notice to quit, and he would 
then be in possession of improvements 
made from Irish money, and the tenant 
was thus completely at the mercy of his 
landlord. The tenant could not compel 
the Commissioners of Public Works to 
give him a lease of his holding for 35 
years. All that the Commissioners 
could do was to insure that his rent was 
not increased during the time that he 
remained a tenant. In order, therefore, 
to give the tenant protection, he had 
framed the following further Amend- 
ment :— 


“Provided further, That in any claim here- 
after to be made for compensation by any tenant 
for disturbance under the provisions of The 
Landlord and Tenant (Ireland) Act, 1870,’ the 
county court judge, in adjudicating upon the 
amount of compensation to be awarded to such 
tenant, shall not be at liberty to reduce same 
by reason of any improvements made by loans 
under this Act.”’ 


Under the present administration of 
the law in Ireland, a Oounty Court 
Judge was at liberty to take into con- 
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improvements by the tenant. His ob- 
ject was to give the tenant the benefit 
of those improvements, in order to secure 
the full maximum of compensation to 
which he was entitled for disturbance. 
For that purpose, he provided that the 
landlord should not be entitled to reduce 
the compensation to be awarded to the 
tenant by reason of any improvements 
made by loans under the Act. 


Amendment proposed, 


After the words last added, to add the words 
“Provided further, That in any claim here- 
after to be made for compensation by any tenant 
for disturbance under the provisions of ‘The 
Landlord and Tenant (Ireland) Act, 1870,’ the 
county court judge, in adjudicating upon the 
amount of compensation to be awarded to such 
tenant, shall not be at liberty to reduce same 
by reason of any improvements made by loans 
under this Act.” —(Mr. Synan.) 


Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Grsson) did not under- 
stand the meaning of the Amendment 
of the hon. Member. The principle of 
awarding compensation for disturbance 
was that if the County Court Judge was 
satisfied that the case was one in which 
he should award compensation he could 
give the maximum of seven years’ rent. 
He could not see how, upon the con- 
struction of the Amendment, any Court 
could make such a deduction as was 
suggested. It was provided that any 
County Oourt Judge, in adjudicating 
upon the amount of compensation to 
be awarded, should not be at liberty to 
reduce the same by reason of any im- 
provements made by loans under this 
Act. He was not aware how a Judge 
could make such a deduction. He'was 
aware of no process by which that could 
be done. In his opinion, the previous 
Amendment was fair and reasonable, 
and his right hon. Friend the Chief Se- 
cretary had at once assented to it. He 
thought that that Amendment was quite 
sufficient to meet the case. After that ex- 
planation to the Committee, he trusted 
that the Amendment would be with- 
drawn, and that they would be allowed 
to proceed with the clause. 

rn. SYNAN remarked, that the 
County Court Judge, in awarding com- 
pensation, could not exceed a certain 
maximum, but might not or need not 
come up to that maximum. There might 
be a case in which a tenant had enjoyed 
improvements for 20 years. In his own 
mind the Judge might go through a pro- 
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cess of reasoning by which he would 
reduce the maximum of compensation 
by reason of the tenant’s enjoyment for 
20 years. He could not enter into the 
inner consciousness of the Judge, and 
he wished to make the matter perfectly 
clear by a declaration of the House in 
the Bill that the compensation was not 
to be reduced by any such process of 
reasoning. He wished to lay down a 
certain rule by which the tenant should 
receive the maximum compensation to 
which he was entitled. 

Tue O’DONOGHUE said, that as the 
Bill had been under consideration for 
nine hours, and involved matters of 
great importance, he felt it his duty to 
move to report Progress. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Chairman do report Pro- 
gress, and ask leave to sit again.””— 
(Zhe O’ Donoghue.) 


Mr. J. LOWTHER hoped that the 
hon. Gentleman would not persist in his 
Motion. With the exception of a verbal 
Amendment of his right hon. Colleague 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, the 
Amendment they were then discussing 
was the last on the Paper. It had been 
very fully discussed by the Committee, 
and there was but one new clause to be 
proposed. He should suggest that the 
Committee should then go through the 
Bill, and that it should be re-printed as 
amended, and that hon. Members should 
then move any Amendments they wished 
to make with the amended Bill in their 
hands. 

Mr. BIGGAR trusted that the Com- 
mittee would not adopt the suggestion 
of the right hon. Gentleman, as the hon. 
Member for Tralee very justly said they 
had been in Committee nine hours upon 
the Bill. He was physically unable to 
continue the discussion of the Bill at 
that time,'and he hoped that Progress 
would be reported. The hon. Member 
was then referring to the provisions of 
the Bill which had been brought in 
during the present Session, rhen—— 

Tux OHAIRMAN reminded the hon. 
Member that he would be out of Order 
in discussing the provisions of any Bill 
set down for discussion on a future day 
before the House. 

Mr. BIGGAR remarked, that he had 
not intended to offer any arguments for 
or against the measure in question ; but 
he had simply alluded to it as bearing 
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upon the question before the Committee. 
He intended to move two additional 
clauses to this Bill, and he did not like 
the responsibility of doing so at that 
late hour. It was physically impossible 


for him to continue the argument at that: 


time, as he was very much worn out. 
His experience was that business done 
at that hour was very badly done. 

Sm PATRICK O’BRIEN said, that 
this was a very exceptional Bill which 
had been brought in from very excep- 
tional causes. When it was considered 
that that Bill affected the vitality of a 
nation, they ought not to be deterred 
from pursuing their work by the late- 
ness of the hour. When they considered 
the distress which existed in Ireland, it 
seemed to him that this measure was 
one of the greatest possible urgency. 
They had been told that unless they 
continued the discussion at that time the 
Bill would be postponed. He should 
regret the postponement of the Bill as a 
calamity to his country, and by all 
means let them proceed with the discus- 
sion. For his part, if it were necessary 
to sit till 4 or 5 in the morning, he 
should be happy to do so. 

Mr. SHAW hoped they might be 
able to carry out the suggestion of the 
Treasury Bench. The Bill was an im- 
portant one, and as the Government 
thought it so, he and his Friends cer- 
tainly ought not to take from their 
shoulders the responsibility of passing 
the measure. As to the Amendment, 
his own mind was not very clear. He 
did not think it was necessary, and he 
was fortified in that opinion by the 
statement of the Attorney General for 
Ireland—whom alone, of course, they 
would not trust—but who was corro- 
borated by two legal Gentlemen of their 
own Party whom they did trust; and all 
these Gentlemen agreed that this was 
not such a point as they could not leave 
for the Report. The other two Amend- 
ments ran very much in the same line 
as that he had proposed to make; and 
he hoped before the Report came on the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer would re- 
consider the question, and if it were 
brought up in a more modified tone that 
they would be able to proceed further 
than they had gone that night. With 
regard to the last Amendment, that 
proposed by his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Cavan (Mr. Biggar), he looked 
upon that as one of very considerable 
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importance indeed, for it provided that 
farmers should not be disqualified as 
electors because they had received relief 
provided by this Bill. He did not think 
the Government would seriously persist 
in their opposition to that clause. 

Mr. BIGGAR observed, that he was 
always in favour of having a Bill pro- 
perly considered; and no amount of 
talking would make him alter his opinion 
that proposals could not be satisfactorily 
examined at such an hour as that. He 
had not heard anything from his hon. 
friend (Mr. Shaw) to make him alter his 
opinion ; but if the Government would 
accept his other Amendment, he would - 
postpone the one he had now to bring 
forward until the Report. If, however, 
they refused to agree, then he could not 
undertake the responsibility of arguing 
them at that hour. It was, however, 
evident from the speech of the hon. 
Baronet (Sir Patrick O’Brien) that 
Members of the House were not in such 
a frame of mind as thoroughly to fit 
them for the consideration of this ques- 
tion; and, therefore, if the Government 
did not accept his proposal, he should 
ask his hon. Friend to go to a divi- 
sion, and if in that division they were 
beaten he should consider it his duty to 
move a similar Motion. He really would 
appeal to the Government not to press 
them to go on at such a late hour as 
that. It was perfectly impossible to 
carry such a proposition into operation. 
If the Government would postpone the 
further consideration of that Bill, then: 
he did not see why they should not put 
it down for the next day, and appeal to 
the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
North Warwickshire (Mr. Newdegate) 
to postpone his Motion, which stood first 
for the next evening. If they would 
take that Bill at the Sitting of the 
House the next day, he would himself 
undertake to rise in his place and make 
the appeal. It was most unreasonable, 
he thought, to ask them to continue 
work at that hour. 

Taz CHANCELLOR orruz EXOHE- 
QUER: I am afraid I cannot hold out 


to the hon. Member any assurance that 


we will accept the 2nd clause—in re- 
gard to the electoral franchise—of which 
he has given Notice. That would deserve 
consideration and discussion; but he 
will have an opportunity, if the sugges- 
tion thrown out be adopted, of movin 

it on Report and having it discuss 
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then. I hope the Committee may still 
—without losing more time in discussing 
‘whether they will or will not go on—be 
able to complete the clauses of this Bill. 
I am afraid there is not much chance 
of getting it on at the next Sitting. 
Our encouragement to make an appeal 
to the hon. Member for North Warwick- 
shire is not very great, when we remem- 
ber the result of an appeal we made to 
an hon. Member the other night to set 
aside other Business in order to get on 
with this Bill. Of course, however, we 
shall be anxious to take the Bill as soon 
as we can. I cannot tell whether we 
can take it on Monday, because it may 
be necessary to take Supply. It is, 
therefore, really of great importance 
that we should not lose this evening. 
Members opposite have it in their own 
hands. They see how the matter stands, 
and no time must be lost in regard to 
the clauses now remaining for discussion. 

Sm PATRICK O’BRIEN hoped the 
right hon. Gentleman would make a 
definite statement with regard to the 
clauses -providing that persons should 
not be disfranchised in consequence of 
their receiving relief. If the right hon. 
Gentleman would state that the ad- 
mitted principle of that clause—for this 
was a purely exceptional case, arising 
from a visitation of Providence—al- 
though he could not speak for other 
Gentlemen around him, he had a very 
strong opinion that they would be dis- 
posed to allow the Bill to go through as 
quickly as possible, and prevent any 
further fruitless discussion. 

Tre CHANCELLOR or rut EXCHE- 
QUER: That was the one clause I re- 
ferred to, and I cannot make any such 
a It may be discussed when it is 

rought forward; but it is of a serious 

character, involving serious considera- 
tions, and I cannot make the promise 
asked for. 

Mason O’BEIRNE said, then he 
should decidedly be in favour of report- 
ing Progress, as the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer would not give the promise 
asked for with regard to the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member for Cavan. 
That Amendment was of the very highest 
importance, because if it were not made 
the Bill would disfranchise every Liberal 
elector in Ireland. 

Mr. O'DONNELL said, after the 
statement of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, he should certainly do every- 


The Chancellor of the Huchequer 
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thing in his power to help his Friends 
to have this matter discussed in the 
broad light of day. If he understood 
rightly, the Government were going to 
use this money, now voted by Parlia- 
ment for the relief of Irish distress, for 
the purpose of obtaining an electoral 
advantage in the approaching General 
Election. That was the interpretation 
he put upon the declaration of the Go- 
vernment, and that was a policy which 
must be fought out to the bitter end in 
the daylight, and that the debate on it 
must be dragged out as long as it could 
be dragged out, in accordance with the 
Forms of the House. If the Government 
meant to make use of this dire calamity 
and the fearful necessity of the Irish 
people, almost exclusively and entirely 
arising from the bad government of Ire- 
land by England—and when he spoke 
of England he did not mean itin any 
evil sense; he meant England repre- 
sented by the Tory Party—if Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government meant to make use 
of this money, voted to Ireland as ex- 
traordinary relief, in order to disqualify 
and disfranchise the electors of Ireland, 
then he declared that that policy must 
be exposed and debated in the full light 
of day. 

Tae CHAIRMAN: I must point out 
to the hon. Member that although the 
Committee allows reference to be made 
to any ,subsequent clause to be dis- 
cussed, on a Motion to report Progress 
it is not in Order to discuss any such 
clause. That must come on in due course. 

Mr. O’DONNELL remarked, that he 
was discussing an intimation just given 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
and informed him and the Government 
that that declaration of policy would 
produce a corresponding change of front 
on their side. If that sort of strategy 
was to be indulged in towards their 
country, then it would become their 
duty to oppose that policy by every 
means in their power; and certainly it 
was not at that hour of the night that a 
policy of that kind would be allowed to 
be smuggled through the House, if con- 
stitutional opposition could prevent such 
a result. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER would not follow 
the irrelevant turn the discussion had 
taken. He merely wished to point out 
that the reasons just given were no 
reasons in favour of reporting Progress 
at that point, because a new clause could 
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be brought out equally well on the 
Report, and there was nothing to pre- 
vent their adoption of the suggestion of 
the hon. Member for Cork (Mr. Shaw) ; 
and by disposing of this Amendment 
they might allow the Bill to be re- 
printed. 

Mr. BIGGAR replied, that he had 
some little experience of Public Busi- 
ness in that House, and that experience 
was that it was always a bad plan to 
defer such questions. He was there 
that night; but he might not be there 
next week. He might be dead then. 
He was anxious, therefore, to have an 
opportunity of discussing this question 
now rather than next week. He must 
confess also that he did not understand 
the details involved in the present inti- 
mation; and if he had an opportunity at 
the Sitting of the next day to hear the 
arguments of each side he might be 
able to form an opinion. He must 
really declare that he was perfectly in- 
competent to form an opinion then, and 
he believed that the great majority of 
the Members present had not the least 
idea as to the meaning of it—though 
they would, of course, vote as the Go- 
vernment told them. That was not the 
way in which such a matter should be 
decided. It should be decided after 
discussion and consideration, and after 
proper and impartial criticism of the 
merits of the question. He would not 
now refer to the two Amendments which 
he had himself proposed. He hardly 
remembered at that moment what they 
were about. It was not desirable he 
should take the trouble to think about 
them, because he was not going to dis- 
cuss them; still he should like an op- 
portunity to discuss them, because he 
thought they were thoroughly reason- 
able and based on sound principles, and 
in accordance with the principles of the 

ill 


Mr. LAW wished to appeal to hon. 
Members opposite whether they did 
not think the Opposition had now a 
right to go home. There were still 
some very important Amendments in the 
Bill, and one instanced by the hon. 
Baronet the Member for King’s County 
was very important indeed—the question 
being whether the recipients of relief 
were to be disfranchised. It was quite 
obvious that a matter of that kind 
ought to be discussed in public, and not 
be settled on the Report. Hon. Gentle- 
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men knew perfectly well that there was 
a great deal more restriction upon dis- 
cussions on Report than upon discussions 
in Committee. He had an Amendment 
himself to propose at the end of 
Clause 14—namely, that the county 
cess which was to be levied for the re- 
payment of these loans ought to be in 
the same position as the labour rate of 
1847, in order to be imposed only on 
occupiers of over £4. In other words, 
he maintained that the precedent of 
1847 might be followed, and the burden 
of these rates not cast upon the class of 
oceupiers, who were very little removed 
from those who were themselves getting 
relief. Considering everything, he 
thought no time would be lost if the 
Government yielded to the appeal made 
to them. He did not see for himself 
why they should not have a Morning 
Sitting, and get a Committee through 
then, instead of wasting an hour or two 
now, and only arriving at the same re- 
sult in the end. It was not desirable 
that they should discuss any question 
which should give rise to angry discus- 
sions or divisions at that hour of the 
morning ; and it was of the greatest im- 
portance also that this Bill should be 
carried through with the greatest una- 
nimity and good humour that was pos- 
sible. He thought the Government 
might smooth matters over, and yet, in 
the way he had suggested, get the 
Business very quickly done. He, for 
himself, was ready to come down at 
2 o’clock the next day. 

Str WILLIAM FRASER remarked, 
that a very large number of Government 
Members were present, and there was 
also present a large number of the Op- 
position. It seemed to him a very fit- 
ting opportunity to finish the discussion 
on the Bill. Time was everything with 
regard to this measure; and the people 
of Ireland were waiting for its passing. 

Mr. MONK said, he had taken no 
part in discussing this measure, and it 
was not his intention to do so; but he 
thought the announcement just sprung 
upon them by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer with 
regard to the clause affecting the elec- 
toral position of the unfortunate Irish- 
men who, in consequence of the visita- 
tion of Providence, were under the 
necessity of receiving relief, would make 
it utterly impossible for the Committee to 
go on and finish the Bill without a 
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thorough discussion of that particular 


clause. If that discussion were post- 
poned until the Report of the Bill, the 
clause could not be nearly so satisfac- 
torily discussed as it would be in Com- 
mittee. If the right hon. Gentleman 
would give way on that, hon. Gentle- 
men would probably consent to accept 
the rest. 

Mr. SULLIVAN said, he had just 
heard an hon. and gallant Gentleman 
say that the present was an excellent 
hour for considering so important a Bill 
as this; andif his ears had not deceived 
him, he had heard two hon. Gentlemen 
cheer that statement who had previously 
explained the reason that they blocked 
the Bill of the hon. Member for Derby 
(Mr. Plimsoll), because half-past 12 was 
not the proper time to consider so im- 
portant a matter. It would not be Par- 
liamentary of him to say this was 
hypocrisy, and he would not say it was. 
The two statements were certainly irre- 
concilable. If 2 o’clock was an excel- 
lent time for discussing this most im- 
portant measure, then what became of 
the excuseof the two hon. Gentlemen who 
stated that their reason for blocking a 
Bill was that half-past 12 was not the 
proper hour ? 

Tae CHAIRMAN: I must point out 
to the hon. and learned Gentleman that 
he is not in Order in referring to debates 
in the present Session. 

Mr. SULLIVAN begged pardon, and 
asked the Committee to forget any refer- 
ence he had made. He would assume that 
what had been stated was correct and 
orthodox in every way, and that this 
was an excellent time—at 2 o’clock—to 
discuss important Business. He would 
not refer to past debates, but to future 
debates; and he hoped they would soon 
hear the same doctrine when some other 
Gentleman got up and declared half- 
past 12 was an hour at which a Bill 
ought not to be brought forward. He 
had taken no part at present in this dis- 
cussion ; but it would be just as well for 
the Government to understand that if 
this Bill was a covert design on the eve 
of a General Election of disfranchising 
a mass of the people of Ireland, with the 
hope of giving some political advantage 
to one Party in that House, then it 
would be their most solemn duty to re- 
sort to every form of constitutional action 
allowed them in order to defend the 
franchise of their countrymen, and to 


Mr. Monk 
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take care that, under the pretence of 
relief, that House was not going to dis- 
franchise those electors. The sooner 
the Government realized that the better. 
They, of course, were not being reported 
at that hour; but he had that faith in 
the good sense of the country and in the 
force of English public opinion, to be- 
lieve that even England—which did not, 
as a rule, understand Irish questions, 
as they might, like themselves—would 
yet not allow the people to be disfran- 
chised. He could not but believe that 
better counsels would prevail on the 
Treasury Bench. At present, a most 
exceptional state of things reigned in 
Ireland, and he could not believe it was 
intended to strike the people in that way. 
Considering, however, the gravity of the 
question now raised, he should certainly 
support the Motion for adjournment, 
which otherwise he should not have 
done; and if the Government had an 
idea that they would be driven, at an 
hour like that when they were exhausted, 
to discuss the question, they put upon 
them a most unhappy and a most un- 
welcome part. He appealed to the Go- 
vernment, therefore, not to drive them 
into a corner in that manner. 

Sir PATRICK O’BRIEN did not 
wish to prolong the discussion. A few 
nights ago he had ventured to represent 
to the House that this was no Party 
measure, but a Bill introduced to deal 
with the distress in Ireland as rapidly 
as possible. He ventured afew moments 
ago toask the right hon. Gentleman to 
make a statement with respect to a cer- 
tain clause, in the hope of promoting 
concord. He regretted to find, however, 
that the right hon. Gentleman did not 
give him the answer he expected. The 
hon. Member forCavan(Mr. Biggar) had 
spoken of him in a manner which, per- 
haps, was not unusualto him. He must 
say, since he had had the honour of 
being a Member of that House, that the 
hon. Member for Cavan had been most 
civil to him on all occasions. That night, 
however, he had said he would notimitate 
him. He would not venture to do that; 
but he had said the hon. Member for 
King’s County spoke in a peculiar 
fashion. Well, the tu quoqgue of argu- 
ment would be improper on his part; 
but if he were to say the hon. Member 
for Cavan had spoken in a peculiar 
fashion, 19 out of 20 Members in the 
House would say, ‘‘ Quite true, and we 
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uite agree in it.’ Was it a proper 
thing, however, thus to attempt to make 
differences where they ought to have 
but one object—to look to the relief of 
the distress in Ireland? Was it proper, 
also, for the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to come 
forward and raise such a question as 
this, when they were dealing with the 
distress in Ireland? It was disgraceful 
for the Front Bench to raise this ques- 
tion of the franchise. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I think the hon. 
Baronet will see, on consideration, that 
his phrase is not a correct one. 

Srr PATRICK O’BRIEN : Well, Sir, 
you correct me, and I know you correct 
many persons here rather sharply. 

Tar CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER: That is hardly the way, I think, 
to address our Chairman. I think the 
hon. Baronet has no intention of ex- 
pressing himself disrespectfully to the 
Chairman in the Chair; but I think he 
ought to withdraw the expression. 

Smr PATRICK O’BRIEN said, he 
would withdraw it at once, as he was 
told that he ought to do it; yet they 
knew he was not what was called ‘‘Saxon 
born,” and that, therefore, he was not 
acquainted with the exact word he ought 
to use which was Parliamentary in re- 
ference to this; but the nearest word 
that he could use in Saxon phraseology 
he begged to apply to the decision of 
the Chairman. Now, he hoped he had 
set himself right with the Committee. 
He said so much; perhaps he had said 
too much. [Loud cheers.| Hon. Gentle- 
men might cheer him ; but they forgot 
that he, as one of those who had endea- 
voured, as far as his humble power 
and his humble expression of opinion 
went, to promote the passage of this 
Bill, and that he made the appeals to 
his country people behind him to press 
on with it. 

Taz CHANCELLOR or truz EXCHE- 
QUER said, they had been spending 
something like an hour discussing whe- 
ther they should go on or not, and they 
might spend another hour in the same 
way. It was obvious there was no use 
in so proceeding; and, therefore, pro- 
bably the best course would be to agree 
to report Progress. He wished very 
much, however, to say one word. Hon. 
Gentlemen had gone off very much at 
score with regard to a particular clause. 
He expressed no opinion with regard to 
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it, except that it was an important point 
which required consideration, and he 
merely suggested that it might be fairly 
discussed on the Report. 

Masor O’GORMAN believed there 
was no indisposition on the part of hon. 
Members on the other side to continue 
the discussion of the Bill; but he 
thought the Government should imme- 
diately made a pronouncement on this 
question. He understood that Her 
Majesty’s Government intended to de- 
prive of the franchise the poor people 
who were now requesting aid; but un- 
less he heard that definitely stated he 
would not believe it, and he would never 
believe it till then. It could not be the 
intention of the Government, nor of any 
hon. Member sitting behind Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government and supporting 
them, to deprive any elector of Ireland 
of his franchise under the peculiar cir- 
cumstances of the case. He was sorry 
he heard no response from the other 
side to that; and he could only say he 
should heartily join with his hon. Friend 
the Member for Cavan in endeavouring 
to report Progress. 

Mr. SULLIVAN said, it would greatly 
facilitate the passage of the Bill, if the 
Chief Secretary took an earlier occasion 
to make a definite statement upon this 
particular clause. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, he was quite 
prepared to discuss each clause when it 
was called from the Chair. 

Mr. R. POWER remarked that, un- 
less he got an assurance from the Go- 
vernment that there was no intention to 
disfranchise any person because he re- 
ceived relief, he should throw every 
possible obstacle in the way of the pas- 
sage of the Bill. 

Masor O’GORMAN said, he could 
tell the Government that they would 
have to report Progress many, many 
times, if they adopted such a policy. 

Mason NOLAN observed, that the 
whole of his constituents in Galway 
were largely affected by this clause ; and 
he and his Friends, if the opposition to 
it were persisted in, would have to con- 
sider the Bill as a whole, and see whe- 
ther it was worth having. The Irish 
Party would have to consider, in fact, 
whether it was worth anything what- 
ever, and whether it would not be better 
for them to reject it altogether, and to 
throw themselves on the charity of 
America and Australia. 
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Mr. O’OONNOR POWER fully en- 
dorsed the sentiments of his hon. Friends 
in reference to the serious character of 
this proposition. His proposal was 
was not to go, but to stop and discuss it. 
However, the Government were engaged 
in obstructing Obstruction—so let them 
report Progress and have done with it. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again Zo-morrow. 


ANCIENT MONUMENTS BILL—[Buz 61.] 
(Sir John Lubbock, Mr. Beresford Hope, Mr. 
Morgan, Sir Richard Wallace.) 
COMMITTEE. 

Order for Committee read. 

Bill considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

[ Progress, Clause 4, 16th February. | 

Clause 4 (Notice to be given to Com- 
missioners of intended injury to a monu- 
ment to which this Act has been ap- 
plied). 

Mr. MACARTNEY moved, in page 
8, line 7, to leave out all the words 


after the word ‘‘any’”’ to the end of the 
Clause, and to insert these words— 


“Of the persons specified in sub-sections 1 
and 2, section 3, Clause 3, to make any altera- 
tion in said monument, without giving notice 
in writing to the Commissioners, which notice 
shall set out the nature of the intended alteration 
at least three months before beginning such al- 
teration. If the Commissioners shall object to the 
intended alteration, they shall serve notice of 
their objection upon the person or persons speci- 
fied as above who propose to make such altera- 
tion; and if, notwithstanding the service of 
such notice on the part of the Commissioners, 
such person or persons shall persevere in their 
intention of making such alteration in said 
monument, they shall serve notice in writing 
to that effect upon the Commissioners at least 
two months before beginning such alteration ; 
whereupon the Commissioners may apply to the 
Court for an injunction restraining such person 
or persons from making such alteration, and 
the Court, after hearing the case, may grant or 
refuse such injunction upon such terms as to 
costs, or otherwise, as may be just.’’ 


Sir JOHN LUBBOCK said, that he 
rn, the words as they stood in the 

ill. He understood, however, that the 
Amendment met the views of many hon. 
Gentlemen opposite; and, therefore, as it 
was desirable to pass the Bill through, 
if possible, with general consent, he had 
accepted the alteration. 


Amendment agreed to, 
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Remaining clauses and Schedules 
agreed to, without amendment. 


House resumed. 
Bill reported; as amended, to be con- 
sidered Zo-morrow. 
MOTIONS. 


— 0m — 





GLEBE LOAN (IRELAND) AMENDMENT ACT 
(1878) AMENDMENT BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Exrinerton, Bill to amend 
“The Glebe Loan (Ireland) Amendment Act, 
1878,” ordered to be brought in by Mr. Ernine- 
ton, Mr. O’Conor, and Mr. Dzasz. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 81.] 


PARLIAMENTARY FRANCHISE BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Exxto7, Bill to amend the 
Laws relating to the Representation of the 
People in England and Wales, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Ex1iot, Mr. Hunter Rop- 
WELL, and Mr. Serjeant Sprvxs. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 82.] 


MEDIOAL ACT (1858) AMENDMENT (No. 3) 
BILL. 


Ordered, That the Select Committee on Medi- 
cal Act (1858) Amendment (No. 3) Bill do con- 
sist of Seventeen Members:—Mr. Wut11am 
Epwarp Forster, Dr. Camzron, Mr. Dat- 
RyYMPLE, Mr. Erninetron, Mr. Gouipnry, Mr. 
Heyeate, Lord Gzorcr Hamitton, Sir Trevor 
Lawrence, Dr. Lusu, Mr. Mircuett Henry, 
Mr. Arruur Mitus, Dr. Lyon Puiayram, Mr. 
Serjeant Simon, Mr. Davin Piunxet, Mr, 
Wueetnouszt, Mr. Jonn Marrianp, and Mr. 
Lowe :—Power to send for persons, papers, and 
records ; Five to be the quorum.—(Lord George 
Hamilton.) 


KITCHEN AND REFRESHMENT ROOMS 
(HOUSE OF COMMONS). 

Ordered, That a Standing Committee be ap- 
pointed to control the arrangements of the 
Kitchen and Refreshment Rooms, in the depart- 
ment of the Serjeant at Arms attending this 
House:—Mr. Apam, Mr. Dicx, Sir Wim.14M 
Dyxz, Mr. Epwarps, Mr. Gotpney, Sir Arruur 
Hayter, Lord Kenstneron, Mr. Munrz, Mr. 
Ricuarp Power, Mr. Suett, Sir Henry Wo rr, 
Lord Henry Tuynne, and Mr. Monx:—Five 
to be the quorum.—(Mr. Adam.) 


GENERAL POLICE AND IMPROVEMENT (scoT- 
LAND) PROVISIONAL ORDER (BROUGHTY 
FERRY) BILL. 

On Motion of The Lorp Anpvocars, Bill to 
confirm a Provisional Order under “The Gene- 
ral Police and Improvement (Scotland) Act, 
1862,” relating to the Burgh of Broughty 
Ferry, ordered to be brought in by The Lorp 
Apvocate and Mr. Secretary Cross. __ 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 83.] 


House adjourned at half after 
Two o'clock, 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Friday, 20th February, 1880. 


MIN hit Age Bru — Second Reading— 
Seeds (Ireland) * (10). 


AFGHANISTAN—THE POLICY OF THE 
GOVERNMENT. 
ADDRESS FOR PAPERS. 


Taz Duxz or ARGYLL, on rising to 
call the attention of the House to the 
consequences which have resulted from 
the Policy of Her Majesty’s Government 
towards the kingdom of Afghanistan, 
and to move for Papers; and to inove an 
Address for Copy of any Correspondence 
found at Cabul between the late Ameer 
Shere Ali Khan and the Russian Autho- 
rities in Turkestan or St. Petersburgh, 
said: My Lords, it may, perhaps, be in 
the recollection of the House that when, 
nine months ago, I brought under the 
consideration of your Lordships the sub- 
ject of foreign policy, the noble Earl at 
the head of the Government refused ab- 
solutely to enter upon any part of the 
Afghan Question. At the time, I must 
confess, I thought the refusal of the 
noble Earl was founded upon reasons 
which were rather formal than substan- 
tial; but I am bound to say that now I 
think the noble Earl was right. It is 
an immense advantage—an unspeakable 
advantage—in discussing so large a sub- 
ject as that of the Afghan policy of the 
Government, that we should be able to 
discuss it with some knowledge of its 
absolute results. We had no such know- 
ledge then. We have something of that 
knowledge now. I hope, my Lords, I 
am not drawing too large a draught on 
the candour of noble Lords opposite, if 
I ask them, in the first place, to confess, 
not at all as a matter of opinion, but as 
a matter of fact, that every evil and 
every danger that have ever been pre- 
dicted by the opponents of that policy 
have actually happened. My Lords, we 
all know who it is that in recent years 
has spoken, in words which have been 
very often quoted, of ‘‘that fierce light 
which beats upona Throne.” Task you, 
my Lords, whether there ever was in 
this world so fierce a light as that which 
beats upon this Afghan policy of Her 
Majesty’s Government—upon that empty 
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Throne, upon that ruined Kingdom, 
upon your own murdered Ambassador, 
upon those desolated valleys, upon those 
flaming villages, upon the whole country, 
given up to tribal war, to a mutinous 
soldiery, to anarchy and bloodshed ? And 
then, my Lords, look at the future policy 
of the Government. Some Questions 
were put to the Government on the first 
night of the Session by my noble Friend 
behind me (Earl Granville), and I am 
sure I need not ask the House to remem- 
ber—we must all have a painful recol- 
lection of—the hesitating answers that 
were given to those Questions. It was 
the desire of the Government—and I be- 
lieve it is now the sincere desire of the 
Government—to get out of this — as 
cheaply as they can; but both the noble 
Earl at the head of the Government and 
the noble Viscount at the head of the 
India Office (Viscount Oranbrook) were 
obliged to intimate the grave, perhaps 
insuperable, difficulties of returning even 
to the settlement of Afghanistan. The 
noble Viscount at the head of the India 
Office told us he was not responsible, 
and I have no doubt that what he 
said was perfectly true, for the article 
which recently appeared was written 
by Sir Henry Rawlinson; but I think 
your Lordships will be of opinion that it 
is a very able article, written by a very 
distinguished man, possessing immense 
knowledge of the country, and an ardent 
and earnest supporter of the policy of 
Her Majesty’s Government; and I en- 
treat those who wish to see what are the 
embarrassing results of the policy which 
has been pursued to look at the alterna- 
tives put before you by Sir Henry Raw- 
linson. I do not mean to say that those 
results are conclusive against the policy 
of Her Majesty's Government. You 
have a reply; and I am bound to say 
that if that reply could be sustained in 
argument it would bea good one. What 
I understand you to say is this—that 
you have been driven into this policy, 
not by you own will, but by three things 
mainly. First, by the danger of the ad- 
vances of Russia in the East ; secondly, 
by the danger which has arisen from the 
hostility of the late Ameer ; and, thirdly, 
by certain errors which, as you say, 
were committed by your Predecessors in 
Office. I think that if those pleas could 
be sustained they would be a sufficient 
answer on the part of the Government. 
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I touch upon the present or future, 
which I hope to do before I sit down— 
to lay before your Lordships the grounds 
on which I am prepared to maintain 
that none of those pleas are good; that 
there was no danger from Russia, ex- 
cept that which you provoked; that 
there was no hostility on the part of the 
Ameer, except the hostility into which 
you drove him by your violence and in- 
justice ; and, lastly, that as regards the 
alleged errors of your Predecessors in 
Office, those errors are founded simply 
upon a broad and palpable, though, I 
doubt not, an unintentional, mis-state- 
ment. We got into this quarrel with Af- 
ghanistanin the first place—I donotmean 
to say that it was the immediate cause 
of the war—but we got into our quarrel 
with the Ameer on account of our de- 
mand from him of the acceptance of a 
British Resident in the City of Oabul. 
Now, I am sure your Lordships will all 
agree that good faith comes before 
policy, or rather, I ought to say, that 
good faith is a part of policy. There 
can be no good, sound policy anywhere, 
and especially in dealing with the Na- 
tive Princes of the East, without the 
most absolute good faith. I am here, in 
the first place, to contend that your con- 
duct in endeavouring to force British 
officers as Residents upon the Ameer 
was in violation of Treaty and of the 
solemn promises of former Viceroys. 
That is a point on which the Govern- 
ment and the supporters of the Govern- 
ment have taken great pains to mystify 
the people. Not in one document 
written by the Government, not in one 
speech uttered by the Government, has 
a fair and adequate account been given 
of our Treaties with Afghanistan. It is 
a very simple matter, and I will not 
occupy the time of the House by stating 
the facts at any length. We had only 
two Treaties with Afghanistan; one 
made in 1855, the other two years 
later—in 1857. The first of those 
Treaties is remarkable on this account 
—that it was extremely onerous on Af- 
ghanistan, and extremely light for us. 
It bound the Ameer to be ‘‘the friend 
of our friends and the enemy of our 
enemies;’’ whereas we undertook no cor- 
responding obligation towards him, and 
we promised him nothing except this— 
that we should never interfere in his 
affairs. It was perfectly well known by 
everyone at the time what was meant 
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by the Treaty. What was meant by it 
was that we should clear out of the 
country—to use a familiar expression— 
“bag and baggage,” and have no 
British officer in Afghanistan. That 
was the well-known meaning at the 
time ; but there was no definition of the 
Treaty. 

I now come to the Treaty which was 
entered into two years afterwards, and 
that is the Treaty to which I wish to 
direct the special attention of your 
Lordships. That Treaty arose from a 
temporary occasion, and it is a common 
confusion of thought to say that a 
Treaty which arises out of a purely tem- 
porary occasion is necessarily in itself 
temporary. I need not point out to 
your Lordships the fallacy of that argu- 
ment. Very trivial circumstances may 
give rise to a new arrangement, and 
that new arrangement may contain 
clauses of permanent obligation. So it 
was in this case. What happened was 
this: A war arose in which the Persian 
Government seized the City of Herat, 
which at that time was considered to be 
against the interests of this country, and 
we determined upon active measures 
against Persia. For this purpose a con- 
siderable sum of money was given to 
the Ameer of Cabul to enable him to re- 
cover Herat, and also to resist any fur- 
ther aggression on the part of the Go- 
vernment of Persia, which was at the 
time supposed to be, more or less, in 
secret alliance with Russia. This subsidy 
was sent to the then Ameer, Dost Ma- 
homed, and it was agreed with him that 
British officers should gointo Afghanistan 
with the single and sole object of seeing 
that that subsidy was devoted to the 
purposes for which it was intended. The 
utmost jealousy was evinced by Dost 
Mahomed ; and to please and satisfy 
him the English Government drew up a 
most stringent clause, forbidding the 
British officers taking the smallest con- 
cern in anything but the outlay of the 
money advanced by the British Govern- 
ment. That clause—Clause 7—which 
related to the subsidy said—‘‘ When- 
ever the subsidy shall cease the British 
officers shall be withdrawn ”—not from 
Cabul, but “ from the Ameer’s country” 
—from the whole country. Now, if the 
7th clause had stopped there, it would 
have been enough. I need not say that, 
as a mere matter of verbal quibble, if 
British officers had gone away the next 
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day it would have been no violation of 
the Treaty; but the matter is made 
quite cléar by the subsequent words— 

‘‘ Whenever the subsidy shall cease the Bri- 
tish Officers shall be withdrawn from the Amir’s 
country; but at the pleasure of the British Go- 
vernment a vakeel, not a European officer, shall 
remain at Cabul on the part of the Govern- 
ment, and one at Peshawur on the part of the 
Government of Cabul.”’ 


Now, that was a distinct clause, provid- 
ing for the future relations between the 
two Governments, and it was a solemn 
promise on the part of the British Go- 
vernment, that if the Government re- 
quired an Agent in Cabul, the Agent 
should be a native of India, and not a 
British officer; and I need not say that 
that was a permanent obligation. 

I come now to a matter in which I 
have taken a considerable share, and 
that is the promises given by Lord 
Mayo in 1869. As your Lordships will 
recollect, Lord Mayo went out to India 
just as the Government with which I 
was connected came into power. He was 
appointed by the previous Government 
—that is, by the noble Lords opposite, 
forming a different Cabinet from the 
present—almost at the moment I re- 
ceived the Seals of Office. I had no op- 
portunity of seeing Lord Mayo before 
he left England. I had not the advan- 
tage of his friendship, or even of his ac- 
quaintance, and I had no opportunity of 
giving him any verbal instructions on 
the subject; and the truth is, I should 
not have given him any instructions with 
regard to his conduct in dealing with 
the Ameer. People forget now, after 
the controversy of the past two years, 
that at that time there was no difference 
of opinion whatever between the two 
sides as to our policy in Afghanistan. If 
I wished to instruct him about Shere Ali, 
I would have copied word for word a 
despatch written by Sir Stafford North- 
cote a few months before I took the Seals 
of the India Office. Soon after Lord 
Mayo arrived in India Shere Ali re- 
quested an interview, and it was ar- 
ranged that a great interview should 
take place at Umballa. Now, it is im- 
portant to consider, first of all, what 
were the demands of Shere Ali, and 
what were the promises of Lord Mayo. 
A very important part of one charge 
which I shall have to make against 
Her Majesty’s Government is founded 
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Shere Ali made in 1869. Lord Mayo thu$ 
writes— 

«The object of the Ameer in coming to Um- 
balla was to supplement if possible the Treaty 
of 1857 (which he termed one-sided), because he 
wished us to declare that we would be ‘ the friend 
of his friends’ and the ‘ enemy of his enemies,’ 
that we would not acknowledge ‘any friend in 
the whole of Afghanistan save the Ameer and 
his descendants.’ He desired and asked that the 
British Government should not be the sole judge 
of when and how future assistance was to be 
given.” —[ Afghanistan, No. 1, p. 93.] 


Lord Mayo goes on to say that ‘‘com- 
pliance with these desires was impos- 
sible.” The essence of them is that our 
guarantee shall be unlimited both as re- 
gards his domestic and foreign affairs. 
What Lord Mayo promised, however, 
was this— 


“The British Government will view with 
severe displeasure any attempts on the part of 
your rivals to disturb your position as Ruler of 
Cabul and re-kindle civil war, and it will fur- 
ther endeavour, from time to time, by such means 
as circumstances may require, to strengthen the 
Government of your Highness, to enable you to 
exercise with equity and with justice your right- 
ful rule, and to transmit to your descendants all 
the dignities and honours of which you are the 
lawful possessor.’’—[ did. p. 90-91.] 


When this despatch reached the Govern- 
ment at home, we feared there might be 
some misunderstanding, and I, there- 
fore, wrote back to guard against possible 
ambiguity, telling Lord Mayo when oc- 
casion arose to make the Ameer clearly 
understand that we should retain in our 
own hands the power of judging in each 
case. This drew from Lord Mayo alon 

despatch, in which he vindicated re 
explained the whole circumstances, and 
to that despatch I replied that the Go- 
vernment were completely satisfied by 
his explanation. It has been said in 
various ways, and circulated in private 
conversation, that Lord Mayo was pre- 
vented by me from giving the Ameer as 
much as he desired to give. There is not 
a shadow of foundation for them. You 
will find in the public despatch of Lord 
Mayo he accepted the principles laid 
down, and he said there was no differ- 
ence whatever in principle between 
his views and those of Her Majesty’s 
Government, and that he should act 
upon them in the future as he had 
already done in the past. So far as that 
goes, there was complete agreement ; 
and I cannot help looking back with in- 
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time Lord Mayo wasin India uptohismost 
calamitous death there never was any dif- 
ference of opinion of the smallestmoment, 
and Lord Mayo acted entirely on prin- 
ciples of which the Government entirely 
approved. But this was not the only 
promise given by Lord Mayo to Shere 
Ali. He also gave some other promises 
by word of mouth, and you will find 
these in the despatch of, I think, May, 
1869. These were the words—that no 
European officers should be placed in 
his cities as Residents ; that there should 
be no European troops, no fixed subsidy, 
and no dynastic pledges. These were 
summed up in private letters addressed 
to me; and among these I find, in one 
dated June, 1869, Lord Mayo said the 
only pledges to the Ameer were that we 
should not interfere in his affairs, that 
we should support his independence, 
that we should not force European offi- 
cers or Residents upon him against his 
will. I think Ihave made it plain what 
was the state of the case at the time of 
Lord Mayo. I know what is said on 
this subject. We are told that Lord 
Mayo was before the deluge, and that 
Russia has made great advances since 
his time. The ingenuity of the Govern- 
ment is very great; and, under the in- 
fluence of Russophobia, it tramples not 
only over the facts of history, but the 
facts of geography. Ishall quote afew 
sentences in which it is endeavoured to 
be made out that this extraordinary Rus- 
sian advance took place between the 
time of Lord Mayo and the time of my 
noble Friend behind me (the Earl of 
Northbrook.) In the celebrated des- 
patch of November 19, it is said that 
the ‘advance of Russia in Central Asia 
had not up to this period assumed di- 
mensions such as to cause uneasiness to 
the Indian Government. Russia, it was 
further said, had advanced her outposts, 
reducing the distance of 1,000 miles to 
400 miles in this time. Now, what I 
represent to the House is, that there is 
hardly any truth in this description. 
The great advances Russia made in Cen- 
tral Asia were all made in the five years 
between 1864 and 1869. Russia had 
made the march from the Jaxartes to 
the Oxus; she had advanced over that 
immense space. She had planted her 
standards in the capital of Bokhara, and 
the whole of Bokhara—not only 400 
miles from Cabul, but adjoining it—had 


been subjected to the Russian power. ] 
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She had then “ergata of Samarcand, 
and erected that great Principality of 
Turkestan and placed it in the hands of 
General Kauffman; and sc utterly un- 
true is it as an historical fact that there 
was any opinion in favour of Russian 
aggression that, at the very moment 
Lord Mayo went to meet Shere Ali at 
Umballa, Russia was claiming no incon- 
siderable portion of the territories of 
the Ameer. She was claiming Badas- 
khan, lying immediately at the back of 
the Hindu Kush. There is no truth 
whatever in the broad distinction sought 
to be drawn between the time of my 
noble Friend and the time of Lord Mayo. 

I now come to the transactions of 
1878, in which I had considerable re- 
sponsibility. Nothing is so flagrant as 
the account which has been given of 
them. I will show, first, what were the 
real facts, and then what has been made 
of them. Early in 1873 two very im- 
portant events occurred. A long nego- 
tiation, conducted by my noble Friend 
behind me (the Earl of Northbrook), 
in conjunction with the India Office, 
with the object of securing the territories 
of the Ameer from Russian domination, 
had come to a satisfactory conclusion. 
A disputed question respecting the 
boundaries of Afghanistan was also 
settled by the arbitration which was be- 
gun in the time of Lord Mayo, known as 
the Seistan Arbitration. The Viceroy 
thought it desirable that all these mat- 
ters should be communicated to the 
Ameer by a British officer deputed for 
the purpose; and my noble Friend sent 
a message to the Ameer proposing to 





send a British officer to Cabul. Actu- 
ated by that ingrained suspicion which 
we could not get out of the minds of the 
Afghans, the Ameer thought there would 
be danger in receiving such an officer, 
and his reply was—‘‘ Thank you, I am 
much obliged, but I would prefer send- 
ing my own officer to meet you at Simla.” 
My noble Friend, mindful of his Treaty 
obligations, and of the solemn promises 
of his Predecessor, did not send a British 
officer to Cabul, and the Ameer was al- 
lowed to send his own officer to Simla, 
where the interviews took place in the 
months of June and July, 1873. On 
the 1st of July, in consequence of a com- 
munication from my noble Friend, I sent 
this telegram— 


‘* Great caution is necessary in assuring Ameer 
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and unfounded expectations. He already shows 
symptoms of claiming more than we may wish 
to give.’ —[Jdid. p. 108.] 


When I sent that telegram, I had on 
my mind the demands which the Ameer 
had previously made upon Lord Mayo. 
In the course of a very few days my 
noble Friend found that Shere Ali was 
really making the same demands he had 
made upon Lord Mayo in 1869. In a 
despatch, dated the 30th of July, my 
noble Friend behind me said— 


“Two points in connection with the promised 
assurance were then brought forward by the 
Envoy. He requested, in the first place, that, 
in the event of any aggression on the Ameer’s 
territories, the British Government would dis- 
tinctly state that they would consider such 
aggressor as an enemy. ’—[JZdid. p. 114.] 


It is, observe, an unconditional gua- 
rantee, exactly what the Ameer asked 
from Lord Mayo. The next document 
is of the same order ; it shows distinctly 
what the Ameer wanted— 

‘The Envoy asked that a written assurance 
might be given to him to the effect that if 
Russia or any State of Turkestan or elsewhere 
under Russian influence should commit an 
aggression on the Ameer’s territory, or should 
otherwise annoy the Ameer, the British Govern- 
ment would consider such aggressor as an 
enemy, and that they would promise to afford 
to the Ameer promptly such assistance in money 
and in arms as might be required until the 
danger should be passed or the invasion re- 
pelled. Also that, if the Ameer should be un- 
able to cope single-handed with the invader, 
the British Government should promptly de- 
spatch a force to his assistance by whatever 
route the Ameer might require the same, the 
said force to be employed against the invader 
and to return to British territory when the 
invasion was repelled. No return for the assist- 
ance above-mentioned to be required by the 
British Government from Afghanistan.”’ 


So here you have the full expectation of 
the Ameer. Not only were we to give 
him an unconditional guarantee against 
all foreign aggression, but we were to 
make a promise that our troops were to 
march through his territory by what 
route he chose, and to march out again 
the moment they had accomplished his 
purpose. That was a request it was 
quite impossible to grant. It was not 
the only one he made. We have also 
evidence that he wanted to speak about 
an unconditional guarantee for the suc- 
cession of his adopted heir, Abdullah 
Jan. He had nothing whatever to offer 
to the British: Government in return for 
these unreasonable requests. My noble 
Friend wished to re-open the question of 
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British Residents in a general and 
friendly manner, in a manner unaccom- 
panied with threats and violence, and 
that would have been consistent with the 
Treaty; it would not have been as in- 
consistent as doing it in a violent 
manner, and accompanied with threats. 
It was not in the least inconsistent to 
ask—‘ Will youre-considerthis matter?” 
But the Envoy distinctly told my noble 
Friend—‘‘ I have no power to treat with 
you on that matter, none whatever; 
and there was nothing for it but to 
leave it out of the negotiations. I wish 
now to read a second telegram I sent to 
my noble Friend with reference to a 
communication he proposed to make to 
the Ameer— 

“Cabinet thinks you should inform Ameer 
that we do not at all share his alarm, and con- 
sider there is no cause for it; but you may 
assure him we shall maintain our settled policy 
in favour of Afghanistan, if he abides by our 
advice in external affairs,’’—[ Ibid. p. 108.] 


In consequence of that telegram, my 
noble Friend gave the following assur- 
ance to the Ameer :— 

“Tt would be the duty of the Ameer to refer 

the question [of foreign invasion] to the British 
Government, who would endeavour, &c. In 
such event, should these endeavours prove fruit- 
less, the British Government are prepared to 
assure the Ameer that they will afford him 
assistance in the shape of arms and money, and 
will also, in case of necessity, aid him with 
troops.” 
That was the promise given by my noble 
Friend behind me; it was a promise dis- 
tinctly in advance of that given by Lord 
Mayo; it wasmore clearly worded, and 
more definite. It is commonly said by 
the supporters of the Government that 
we gave him no promise at all. I wish 
to direct attention to a remarkable 
document—a telegram from the present 
Viceroy, at the time the Treaty of Gan- 
damak was under consideration, and one 
very much like a telegram to me from 
my noble Friend behind me. On the 
7th of April, 1879, the Viceroy tele- 
graphed— 

‘* Tf in return for 4th article, which places 
his foreign relations in our hands, Yakoob Khan 
asks protection from foreign invasion. A dis- 
tinct answer will berequired.”’—[_Afghan Papers, 
No. 7, 1879.) 


And on the 13th of April the Secretary 
of State telegraphed to the Viceroy— 


“Tf Yakoob faithfully conducts his foreign 
policy under our direction, we shall be prepared 
to support him against any foreign aggression 
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which may result from such conduct with money, 
arms, and troops, to be employed at our discre- 
tion, when and where we think fit.””—[Jdid.] 


This is the answer of the present Go- 
vernment—not one step in advance of 
the promise I made before. The truth 
is, the promise given by the present Go- 
vernment was more conditional, more 
carefully guarded, and left more loop- 
holes for escape—a great deal more so 
than the promise made by me. And yet 
there is no Member of the Government 
—there is no supporter of the Govern- 
ment now making electioneering speeches 
—who does not say that we refused the 
Ameer any promise whatever. [Vis- 
count Cransroox: Hear, hear!] The 
noble Viscount seems to approve that 
declaration. I lay before the House the 
facts. Lord Northbrook did give a pro- 
mise to the Ameer, which in substance 
was, word for word, the promise we gave 
in 1873, only it is more wrapt up in ver- 
biage, and left more loopholes for escape. 
One word with respect to my telegram, 
of which much has been made, stating 
that we did not share the Ameer’s alarm. 
I am constantly taunted with having 
committed a great error in saying that I 
did not share the Ameer’s alarm. I 
avow, in the presence of this House, 
that I did not share, and I do not share, 
the Ameer’s alarm. It appears to me 
to be an undignified policy on the part 
of England to be perpetually screaming 
about these advances of Russia. I am 
not, and I was not, alarmed by these 
advances ;‘and I should like to know 
how it was consistent with the commu- 
nications we had just made to the Ameer 
that Russia had acknowledged that his 
territory extended to the Oxus, to tell 
him at the same time that we were in 
the greatest possible alarm because 
Russia had taken Khiva? I wish to 
direct attention for a moment to the nar- 
rative of these transactions which has 
been given by the noble Viscount oppo- 
site (Viscount Cranbrook). I wish to 
make myself quite clear. I have abso- 
lute confidence in the intentional fairness 
of the noble Viscount; I believe him 
utterly incapable of misrepresenting 
consciously anything done by. his Pre- 
decessor in Office ; but I have to state to 
the House that gross misrepresentation 
was made in these despatches. It was 
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a very unusual thing for a Government, 
before it produced Papers at all, to pub- 
lish a comment giving a version of the 
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transactions of its Predecessors intended 
to prejudge them and to prejudice the 
public mind. I have not known such a 
thing done before. It is usual to pre- 
sent Papers to Parliament, and to leave 
Parliament to form its own judgment. 
In this case, 10 days or afortnight before 
Parliament met, a despatch was pro- 
duced containing this passage— 
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“The capture of Khiva by the forces of the 
Czar in the spring of 1873, and the total subor- 
dination of that Khanate to Russia, caused 
Shere Ali considerable alarm, and led him to 
question the value of the pledges with reference 
to Afghanistan which had been given by His 
pre | Majesty to England, and which had 
been communicated to His Highness by the 
British Government. Actuated by his fears 
on this score, the Ameer sent a_ special 
Envoy to Simla in the summer of that year, 
charged with the duty of expressing them to 
the Government of India. Finding that the 
object of the Ameer was to ascertain definitel 
how far he might rely on the help of the Briti 
Government if his territories were threatened 
by Russia, Lord Northbrook’s Government was 
prepared to assure him that, under certain con- 
ditions, the Government of India would assist 
him to repel unprovoked aggression. But Her 
Majesty’s Government at home did not share 
His Highness’s alarm, and the Viceroy ulti- 
mately informed the Ameer that the discussion 
of the question would be best postponed to a 
more convenient season.’’ 


Now, my Lords, if the object of a nar- 
rative is to give to persons ignorant of 
the facts a true impression of them, I 
say that no man reading that paragraph 
would have the slightest notion of the 
facts. It professes to give the object of 
Shere Ali’s mission to the Viceroy. He 
could not have sent this mission because 
he was frightened about Khiva, because 
this was a month before Khiva was 
taken, and at the moment when General 
Kauffmann’s column was at death’s door 
for the want of water. This Memoran- 
dum passes over in silence—apparently 
intentional silence—all the extravagent 
demands made by Shere Ali. It pro- 
fesses to give an account of the action of 
the Home Government; and here it con- 
descends to quote one half of the telegram 
and suppress the other—a transaction 
which I have never known before in 
any public document issued under the 
authority of the Secretary of State. 
Lastly, it professes to give an account of 
the action of the Viceroy; and in this 
account it omits every fact and state- 
ment as to the promise which my noble 
Friend (the Earl of Northbrook) had 
given to the Ameer, and which turned 
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out to be exactly the promises which Her 
Majesty’s Government were now willing 
to grant. I must say such a document 
stands alone in the history of these pro- 
ceedings. I do not attribute it to the 
noble Viscount opposite. In the first 
place, I know very well that, in the or- 
dinary way of transacting the business 
of the India Office, a despatch of that 
nature would not be drafted by the Se- 
cretary of State; but he wasin the hands 
of a clique of ebro mie and he 
had not the previous knowledge to en- 
able him to correct the facts. My belief 
is still the noble Viscount was ignorant 
of the facts; and every one of your lieu- 
tenants only makes the matter worse by 
ignorance of the facts. The other day 
a speech was made by a Member of the 
Government, no less than the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. 
Of the honour of Mr. Bourke I have no 
doubt—no more than of my own; but 
what did he say at King’s Lynn? He 
stated broadly that nothing whatever in 
the nature of a promise had been made 
to Shere Ali; and only the other day at 
Liverpool Viscount Sandon, a Member 
of the Cabinet, stated broadly that 
nothing of the kind had ever been given 
to Shere Ali. All this was the result of 
that misleading despatch of the noble 
Viscount. Now, my Lords, I have done 
with all the transactions in connection 
with which I have any personal responsi- 
bility, and I now come to the transactions 
of the present Government. After 1873,I 
have no doubt it is perfectly true that 
the Ameer was more or less in a sulky 
and discontented state. He was affected, 
not so much by the refusal of these ex- 
travagant requests, but he was deeply 
mortified by the result of the Seistan 
Arbitration. There were other circum- 
stances that made him sulky and dis- 
satisfied. He refused to accept money 
offered by my noble Friend ; and various 
speculations had been made as to the 
cause of that refusal. In my own mind, 
my Lords, there can be no doubt as to 
the cause. As I have already men- 
tioned to the House, my noble Friend 
had spoken as directed by the Home 
Government about re-considering the ar- 
rangement, and we may well suppose that 
the refusal to take money arose from an 
apprehension that it might revive the 
notion of sending British officers to 
Cabul. If he took the money it might 





involve him in new negotiations. How- 
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ever that might be, I admit the fact that 
the Ameer was sulky; and what did the 
Government do? I was extremely 
amused by a passage in the speech to 
which I have referred, which I need not 
recall to your Lordships, in which it was 
stated that so much had been done to 
make amends to this unfortunate 
Ameer, who had been insulted by 
the previous Government. The most 
earnest and sincere endeavours, it was 
said, had been made to conciliate the 
Ameer,. and had failed. How had the 
present Government tried to conciliate 
the Ameer? I will tell you what the 
Government did. In the first place, 
they were very nearly a year in Office 
before they did anything. They came 
into Office in 1874, and they took no 
notice of Oabul, or anything connected 
with it, for a whole year. At last, on 
the 22nd of January, 1875, they made 
their first move. Heaven knows why 
they made it; I do not know, ex- 
cept that they were button-holed by Sir 
Bartle Frere. What was the first move 
of the Government to conciliate the 
Ameer, and make him more friendly 
than he had been? They issued an 
order to my noble Friend that he was 
immediately to send a British Mission 
to Cabul—a thing the Ameer had, of 
all others, rejected with horror; and— 
could it be believed ?—they gave this 
order to the Viceroy without offering a 
single halfpenny of return to the Ameer. 
I grant that the despatch of the Go- 
vernment was most temperately worded. 
Nothing could run more smoothly than 
the instructions to the Viceroy. There 
was not one single word about Treaties, 
promises, or engagements of any kind. 
It must have been written by one ab- 
solutely ignorant of the whole previous 
history. I can only say that the in- 
struction of the Government seems to 
me to have been a case of the most as- 
tounding rashness and ignorance on the 
part of the Government. That instruc- 
tion was given in a Corresponderice 
which lasted altogether 16 months. To 
whom was the blame attributable? A 
great part of it was due to the Govern- 
ment at home; and if the whole of it 
was due to my noble Friend, I suppose 
no Member of this House who sits op- 
posite would venture to suggest that the 
Viceroy is in that condition that he is 
to receive, without a single remonstrance 
or explanation of his own views, such an 
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order from the Secretary of State. My 
noble Friend knew perfectly well that 
he was bound by Treaties and obliga- 
tions to the Ameer, and that the tradi- 
tional policy of the Indian Government 
for 40 years was absolutely opposed to 
the step which he was directed to take. 
He accordingly addressed a remon- 
strance to the Home Government on the 
4th of June, which they took four months 
to answer. And what was the Govern- 
ment answer? They persisted in their 
instructions ; and here again they -of- 
fered nothing to the Ameer, but they 
advised the Indian Government to begin 
the negotiations with what they them- 
selves called ostensible pretexts—that is 
to say, to begin the transactions by 
swerving from the straightforwardness 
which we had hitherto shown to the 
Ameer. What was the answer of my 
noble Friend? He intimated distinctly 
that he would not be a party to any 
such transaction, and in his despatch 
my noble Friend says— 

“The result of our deliberations is that we 
are convinced that if a Mission is sent to Cabul 
the most advisable course would be to state 
morro and fully to the Ameer the real purpose 
OF it. 

Now, I ask, is there one Member of this 
House who does not respond to that 
opinion of my noble Friend? Promises 
were made to the Ameer that his terri- 
tory should remain safe against external 
attack. Why, that is going back from 
revious promises ; it is a great deal 
ess than Lord Mayo promised, and a 
great deal less than I promised. That 
is your conciliatory policy. 

And now I come to a further transac- 
tion, which I am the more ready to do 
on account of a cheer lately given by 
the noble Viscount. Lord Lytton him- 
self says— 

“There is in the Treaty of December nothing 
whatever to preclude the British Government 
from pointing out to the Ameer at any time 
the propriety of receiving a British officer as 
Fr ape Resident at Cabul in any fair or 


riendly manner.” 


I entirely agree with that; but I have 
already shown that you did not do this 
fairly, because you began with osten- 
sible pretexts, which the Ameer was 
sharp enough to see through at once. 
And, more than that, having begun in 
a@ manner not fair, you proceeded, in 
the second place, in a manner not 
friendly, but accompanied by the most 


The Duke of Argylt 


{LORDS} 
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violent threats. That is denied by the 
friends of the Government in their 
speeches all over the country; but I 
will proceed to prove that it is so. Qn 
the 8th of July Lord Lytton wrote to 
the Ameer— 

_. “It will for this reason cause the Viceroy 
sincere regret if your Highness, by hastily re. 
jecting the hand of friendship now frankly held 
out to you, should render nugatory the friendly 
intentions of his Excellency, and oblige him to 
regard Afghanistan as a State which has volun- 
tarily isolated itself from t}:, alliance and sup- 
port of the British Government.” 

Thus, in the face of a solemn Treaty, 
and also in face of repeated promises of 
one of the noblest of your Viceroys, 
you break faith with this unfortunate 
Prince. You tell him that unless he 
agrees to accept your Envoy, whom you 
promised not to send, you would cast 
him adrift and break all your Treaties 
with him. Is that what you call acting 
in a fair and friendly manner? But 
that is not all. In another Paper which 
passed from Lord Lytton in the course 
of these negotiations I read— 

“But unless the Ameer agrees to the arrange- 

ment indicated in paragraph 4 of this Note, and 
cordially enters into it, it will not be practically 
in my power to undertake any obligation on his 
behalf, or to do anything for his assistance, 
whatever may be the dangers or difficulties of 
his future position.” 
Here you have repeated that we shall 
cast him off. But here is a third re- 
petition of the same thing. Lord 
Lytton says— 

“But the moment we cease to regard Af- 
ghanistan as a friendly and firmly allied State, 
what is there to prevent us from providing for 
the security of our own Frontier by an under- 
standing with Russia, which might have the 
effect of wiping Afghanistan out of the map 
altogether ? If the Ameer does not desire to 
come to a speedy understanding with us, Russia 
does, and she desires it at his expense.’’ 


Now, that is a most extraordinary pas- 
sage, coming from the Viceroy. For 
what does it mean? That if the Ameer 
does not come to a speedy understanding 
with us we shall come to an understand- 
ing with Russia, and we shall do it at 
his expense. Here, my Lords, is a threat 
not only of our anger, but almost that 
we are prepared to hand him over to 
Russia. Now, I must ask the Govern- 
ment, in their answer to me to-night, to 
tell me, if they can, what authority the 
Viceroy had for making that statement ? 
The Viceroy has told us in a published 
despatch that he went out to India after 
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ersonal conference not only with Her 

ajesty’s Government, but with the 
Russian Ambassador. A most extraor- 
dinary statement that for a Viceroy to 
make. What had he to do with the 
Russian Ambassador? Was it by the 
Russian Ambassador he ‘was told that 
Russia would agree to wipe Afghanistan 
off the map? Am I to assume that there 
was some understanding between Russia 
and us in certain circumstances to divide 
Afghanistan? But what I want to point 
out is that those words had the effect of 
showing the Ameer that he had nothing 
to expect unless he yielded to us, and 
that he was under some danger from 
Russia unless he should make up his 
mind to do what we asked him. There- 
fore, I say that our demands on the 
Ameer to receive a British officer were 
not made in a fair or a friendly manner, 
but with the most violent threats and in 
a manner which was a breach of the 
Treaty. And we continued to speak in 
the same tone and with the same threats. 
The principle laid down by the Govern- 
ment was this—that we were to ask the 
Ameer to do certain things, and, when 
he had done so, to bid him open his 
mouth wider and see what good things 
would come to him. The great object 
of the Government was, in the first place, 
to draw up certain offers to the Ameer 
which would not give him what he 
wanted ; and in not giving him what he 
wanted, I must say the Government were 
perfectly right. No Government would 
give the Ameer what he wanted. We 
were perfectly right not to give him an 
unconditional guarantee. But the second 
object of the Government was not so 
right, and that was to persuade the 
Ameer that we were giving him what he 
wanted. I am making a serious charge 
against the Government. I wish to say 
nothing outside the House which I am 
not ready to say inside it. And now 1 
wish to lay before the House the osten- 
sible proofs that, as you began, so you 
continued these deplorable transactions. 
One of the demands of the Ameer was a 
dynastic guarantee for his son. Great 
care was taken by Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment that the promises given should 
fall short of anything that was in the 
least unconditional. They say— 


“ Her Majesty’s Government do not desire to 
renounce their traditional policy of abstention 
from all unnecessary interference in the internal 
affairs of Afghanistan. But the frank recogni- 
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tion of a de facto order in the succession estab - 
lished by a de facto Government to the throne 
of a foreign State does not, in their opinion, 
imply or necessitate any intervention in the 
internal affairs of that State.”—[A/fyhanistan, 
No 1, 1878, p. 158.] 


That is to say, you were willing to ac- 
knowledge him as a de facto Sovereign, 
and his son as a de factoheir. Perfectly 
right ; but what follows was not so right. 
I want to show what Lord Lytton was 
prepared to tell the Ameer ; but first let 
me say that Lord Mayo wrote to me in 
a published despatch that the Ameer had 
a special horror of those de facto guaran- 
tees. He said— 

‘*Had the Viceroy endeavoured to lay down 
in that letter an abstract principle with regard 


to the de facto rule, it would have been taken as 
little short of un insult.’’ 


With regard to dynastic guarantees, 
Lord Mayo said— 


“T authorize the Agent to tell the Ameer that, 
if His Highness wishes to make me his friend, I 
will be a warm and true, a fast and firm, friend 
to him, doing all that is practically in my power 
to stand by him in his difficulties, to cordially 
support him, to strengthen his throne, to esta- 
blish his dynasty, and to confirm the succession 
in the person of his son, Sirdar Abdullah Jan.” 
—[{Ibid. p. 185.] 
Now, my Lords, you will observe that 
these promises all distinctly proceed on 
the principle of not giving to the Ameer 
that which he asked. Now I come to 
the endeavours of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to make the Ameer believe that we 
were giving him all he asked. On the 
11th of October, 1876, Lord Lytton ad- 
dressed this letter to the Ameer— 


‘Your Highness will thus be assured by the 
Agent that I shall be prepared to comply with 
the wishes which you announced through your 
Agent at Simla in 1873, and to which you have 
adhered in more recent communications,” — 
[Tbid. p. 186.] 


Here is another passage— 


“The conditions on which the Governor 
General in Council is now prepared to enter 
into closer and more definite relations with the 
Government of Afghanistan are in every parti- 
cular the same as those desired by the Ameer 
himself on the occasion of his visit to Umballa 
in 1869, and again in more or less general terms 
so urged by him on the Government of India 
through his Minister Syud N oor Mahomed Shah 
in 1873.’’—[Ibid. p. 187.] 


This is quite distinct. But I am sorry 
to say this was not all. Those were 
public documents sent to the Ameer 
through the usual and official channel. 
Lord Lytton, the Viceroy, had in hiseamp 
a gentleman who was a personal friend 
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of the Ameer, Captain Grey, who was 
employed to write a letter to him to say 
that the Viceroy was prepared to give 
him everything that former Viceroys had 
given. e further says— 

“Tn the absence of a Treaty between the two 
States the Minister at home exercised discretion ; 
but when a Treaty is made everyone will be 
bound by its terms.” 


My Lords, this is the first time that a 
distinction is set up between a Treaty 
obligation and a solemn promise of the 
Viceroy ; and I maintain that if you are 
to rule India at all you must rule it on 
the principle that an Englishman’s word 
is as good as his bond. But the Ameer 
was not deceived by these promises. 
He knew very well that they were in- 
sincere, and that he would not get what 
he wanted. I will not weary the House 
with all the subsequent negotiations, but 
will only read one extract, which is a 
sufficient comment on the transactions 
now before your Lordships. The Viceroy 
wrote a despatch to the Government 
summing up those transactions, and 
saying— 

“These concessions which have been sanc- 
tioned would not practically commit the Govern- 
ment more than the former renewal of the 
assurances already given by Lord Mayo in the 
year 1869.” 

Here you have the Government of India 
assuring the Ameer that it was prepared 
to give him everything that former Vice- 
roys had offered, and then writing home 
that it had offered nothing. I will not 
trouble the House with a review of the 
miserable negotiations at Peshawur, 
though I could justify all I said of them 
nine months ago. I will only mention 
three things. First, the Ameer was told 
- that he had misapprehended the demands 
of the British Government, and then was 
accused of evading those demands. Next, 
he was told that the British Government 
had no desire whatever to press British 
officers upon him; and, lastly, that it 
was desired to send those officers not to 
Cabul, but to other parts of the country. 
I ask the House what confidence could 
be placed in those assurances? The 
Conference was closed by the Viceroy’s 
terminating it abruptly. He knew that 
@ messenger was on his way from the 
Ameer, conceding everything that the 
British Government demanded; and in 
order to prevent the Envoy coming and 
placing him in an embarrassing position 
e telegraphed—“‘ Close the Conference 


The Duke of Argyll 


{LORDS} 
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up,’ and, accordingly, the Conference was 
closed. I wonder what would be the 
effect on the Ameer of such conduct as 
this? I am told all over the country that 
it was my noble Friend and myself who 
alienated the Ameer and drove him into 
the arms of Russia. Will that stand 
after the transactions I have narrated to 
the House, and of which I have given an 
authentic proof? But I am happy to say 
I have a witness whose authority will 
not be controverted by the noble Lord 
opposite. I have the authority of the 
Viceroy himself. In his despatch, drawn 
up at the close of the Conferences on 
May 10, we have these ominous words— 

“Seeing no immediate prospect of further 
support from the British Government, and fear- 
ing, perhaps, his surmise correct, he would 
naturally become more urgent in his advances 


to Russia. 


That is the confession of the Viceroy— 
that he had closed these negotiations in 
a manner which he knew would tend to 
throw the Ameer into the arms of Russia. 
But there is another passage in that 
despatch of May 10 which I will read to 
the House, and it is this— 

“The further course of Cabul politics we 
cannot foresee, and do not attempt to predict ; 
but we await its natural development with in- 
creased confidence in the complete freedom and 
paramount strength of our own position.” — 
[Afghan Papers, 1878, p. 172.] 


That is, he awaited the natural develop- 
ment of a situation which he himself 
had confessed was a situation which 
would throw the Ameer into the arms of 
Russia. Was there ever so cynical a 
confession made by a Viceroy? Was 
there ever such a confession made by the 
head of the British Government—that he 
had contrived a state of things in which 
the Ameer would be thrown into the 
hands of Russia, and awaited with con- 
fidence the development of the situation ? 
The British Government was in the posi- 
tion of men who, having set traps for 
some wild animal, retired into the jungle 
to watch for their prey. Now, that des- 
patch, though dated May 10, 1877, was 
not produced and laid before Parliament 
for 18 months. Parliament was left in 
complete ignorance of the fact that you 
had withdrawn your Agent from the 
Ameer; that you had suspended diplo- 
matic relations with him ; and that you 
had done so under circumstances which, 
according to your own confession, would 
throw him into the arms of Russia. I 
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ask, what is the use of putting into the 
mouth of the Sovereign on that Throne 
that she meets with gladness her Parlia- 
ment, and will accept their advice, when 
you conceal from that Parliament all the 
facts that would enable them to give her 
their advice? But you say that the 
Eastern Question had then risen above 
the horizon. Do you believe that Russia 
did not know what was going on in Af- 
ghanistan ? Russia knew you had quar- 
relled with the Ameer; and yet the 
knowledge which the Russian Govern- 
ment had you refused to Parliament and 
the people. Every attempt has been 
made since the war broke out to prove 
that your trap succeeded, and that the 
Ameer was thrown into the hands of 
Russia. What do you acknowledge 
yourselves? It was 14 months before 
there was any word of the Russian Mis- 
sion; in fact, a complete separation in 

oint of time between your negotiations 
and that Mission. What did the Secre- 
tary of State for India himself confess ? 
He wrote in the month of October, 1877, 
to say that the Ameer was rather friendly 
in his manner, and the noble Marquess’ 
(the Marquess of Salisbury’s) advice was 
—‘‘ Let him alone, he will come right.”’ 
I believe that was perfectly true. If 
you had treated him kindly, if you had 
sent back your Envoy to him, he would 
havecome round. Thatis the confession 
on the part of the Government, that up 
to October, 1877, there were no indica- 
tions of hostility on the part of the 
Ameer. : 

I now come to the last attempt made 
to prove that the unfortunate Ameer had 
been treating with Russia. I wish to 
move for copies of Papers which, it is 
alleged, have been found at Cabul. In 
referring to the following paragraph, I 
must inform those Members of the House 
who may not be aware of the fact that 
there is a well-known, though of course 
an indefinite, connection between the 
Government of India and Zhe Pioneer 
newspaper. When the Government of 
India wish to make an announcement, 
they do it through the columns of Zhe 
Pioneer. The other day this paragraph 
appeared— 

‘“‘The Pioneer now asserts that an immense 
mass of correspondence has been found and laid 
before the Government, including instructions 
from the Russian Government to its agents in 
Central Asia, pointing out the course they were 
to follow with Shere Ali. These papers are said 
to show that Russian intrigues against Afghan- 
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istan were active as far back as 1873, and to 
afford conclusive proof of the falsity of the 
excuse given by the Russian Mission to Cabul 
last year.’’ 


Your Lordships will find that this para- 
graph has been repeated in every paper 
in this country that is in the interest 
of the Government. It has likewise 
been practically repeated by Sir Henry 
Rawlinson in the article to which I have 
referred. Iam bound to say that I re- 
ceive this intimation with very great 
scepticism. In the first place, I cannot 
help remarking that this discovery has 
been made just in the nick of time before 
a General Election. Next, I observe that 
the paragraph refers to the year 1873. 
In the third place, I notice in the Papers 
just presented to Parliament a most 
extraordinary despatch from General 
Roberts. Surely, if there is a man in 
the world who is likely to have known 
something about this alleged Oorres- 
pondence it is General Roberts. Well, 
General Roberts writes a despatch to the 
Viceroy, in which he gives his grounds 
for thinking that the Ameer was thrown 
into the hands of Russia since 1873; but 
he does not pretend that there are any 
Papers. He says that the unfortunate 
Prince, Yakoob Khan, after his abdica- 
tion, when he was accused of being an 
accomplice in the murder of Major 
Oavagnari, and when he may be said to 
have had a rope round his neck, told 
him (General Roberts) that his father 
had been offended with the British Go- 
vernment since 1878. Your Lordships 
will judge of the value of a statement 
made by a man under such circum- 
stances; and I have no doubt that they 
have no documentary evidence to show. 
At all events, I challenge the Govern- 
ment to produce this Correspondence. I 
myself am not wholly without informa- 
tion from India, and it is possible that 
my information may be as accurate as 
that of the Government. My information 
is to the effect that these documents do 
not in the least support the accusations 
against the Ameer, and I challenge the 
Government to produce them. It has 
been said that they cannot be produced 
because their production would give 
offence to Russia. But in these Blue 
Books several documents which must be 
most offensive to Russia have been pub- 
lished. I frankly say I shall not believe 
the account of these documents unless I 
see the documents themselves. It is 
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quite possible that Russia may have been 
intriguing for a long time, and it is pos- 
sible that the Ameer may have been in 
communication with Russia; but I wish 
to see the evidence, and I am the more 
confirmed in this wish by the way in 
which you use documents to which I am 
able to refer. 

Next I pass to the accusation brought 
against the unfortunate Ameer, Shere 
Ali, whom you hunted to death, that for 
many years since 1873 he had been in 
active and treasonable correspondence 
with the Russian Government. No one 
has made this accusation in broader 
terms than the Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs. In his speech the 
other day he said that Shere Ali, thrown 
over by us in 1873, had opened a com- 
munication with General Kaufmann, 
and had ever since been in disloyal 
communication with the Russian Go- 
vernment. That speech of Mr. Bourke’s 
made me determine to go through every 
one of the letters between the Ameer and 
General Kaufmann which have been 
going on for sevenor eight years. It is 
universally stated on behalf of the Go- 
vernment that that Correspondence, 


which began in 1870, assumed a new | g 


character after the time of my noble 
Friend. The general result of my exa- 
mination is this: Between the years 
1870 and 1872—the year before the 
time of my noble Friend—there were in 
all six letters. The first of them, from 
General Kaufmann, occasioned great 
alarm to the Ameer; but Lord Mayo 
said to him—‘‘ Never mind; it is all 
nonsense; there is no cause of alarm. 
Do you answer him in civil terms, and 
no harm will be done whatever.’’ The 
Ameer took Lord Mayo’s counsel, and 
ever after that the Ameer showed Gene- 
ral Kaufmann’s letters to our Agent at 
Cabul, and also his own answers. Be- 
tween the years 1873 and 1876, when 
my noble Friend came away, there were 
eight letters, which is exactly the same 
proportion as before. I find there is no 
change whatever in the tone of the 
Ameer. Not only is there no change 
for the worse after 1873, but between 
1878 and 1876 two of General Kauf- 
mann’s letters occasioned to the Ameer 
the most violent suspicion. On one oc- 
casion General Kaufmann had said he 
wished for the prosperity and success of 
the country under the protection of His 


Imperial Majesty and the Queen of 


The Duke of Argyll 
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England. The Ameer took mortal 
offence at this letter, and coming to the 
Viceroy’s Agent, he said—‘‘ What can 
General Kaufmann mean by saying that 
we are under the protection of Russia?” 
The Agent told him he did not see that 
stated in the letter, and accordingly the 
Ameer sent back a civil reply. This 
Correspondence contains another letter, 
which is a very awkward one for the 
Government to deal with. The last 
letter of that series was sent in February, 
1877, and in that letter General Kauf- 
mann used the expression about the 
country of Afghanistan being a neigh- 
bour of Russia, The Ameer took offence 
at this account, and asked—‘‘ Have we 
not Bokhara between Afghanistan and 
Russia?’’? He was extremely alarmed 
and jealous, and he did not answer that 
letter for five or six months. Look, my 
Lords, at the circumstance which hap- 
pens. The account of these transactions 
at Cabul was forwarded to Peshawur on 
the 9th of September. Now, I have 
ascertained from the highest authority 
that the course of posts between Pesha- 
wur and Simla is four days. That ac- 
count of the Ameer and his alarm in re- 
ard to Russia must have been in the 
hands of the Government of India be- 
fore the 16th of September, the day on 
which Lord Lytton opened his new accu- 
sation against the Ameer of having in- 
trigued with Russia through this Cor- 
respondence. My Lords, I confess that 
when I found out these dates I could 
not help hearing in my ear that solemn 
command which for 3,000 years has 
echoed from the altars of the Church— 
‘Thou shalt not bear false witness 
against thy neighbour.” 

I pass now to the actual results of your 
policy. A few months ago the Govern- 
ment were in high spirits, and thought 
their policy had turned out to be tho- 
roughly successful. The noble Viscount 
the Secretary of State for India made a 
speech on the subject; but let me tell 
the noble Viscount this—that, granting 
the military success in overcoming the 
forces of Afghanistan, that was part of 
our case and not of his. We always said 
that the mere conquest of Afghanistan 
could be effected without serious diffi- 
culty, and we said that that made it all 
the more cowardly for you to attack Af- 
ghanistan except in case of absolute 
necessity. One of the dangers which 
we had always predicted—or, at least, 
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which the Ameer had always predicted 
—was the danger to the life of our 
Envoy. That, however, was treated 
with the most supreme contempt. A 
few days before I left this country for 
America last year I had a long conver- 
sation with Lord Lawrence, and I said 
to him—‘‘I have always thought this 
expression of fear as to the life of our 
Envoy is an ostensible pretext, like the 
pretext of the British Government.” 
Lord Lawrence answered—‘‘It is put 
forward to cover other objections ; but, 
at the same time, depend upon it, there 
is real danger to the life of any Envoy 
sent to that country.’’ You sent that 
unfortunate man, Sir Louis Cavagnari, 
with an inadequate escort—one of the 
sources of danger which we always fore- 
saw and predicted. He had an escort 
of only 50 or 60 men, and the result 
was he was murdered in cold blood, 
with very little power of resistance. 
There is not a single Member of the 
Government who did not deplore deeply 
that unfortunate catastrophe; but this I 
must say—Sir Louis Cavagnari was the 
victim of the wilful and ignorant obsti- 
nacy of the policy of Her Majesty’s 
Government. Up to three years ago 
the policy pursued with regard to Af- 
ghanistan was the policy, not of Lord 
Lawrence, but of England, for the pre- 
vious 40 years. In supporting that 
policy, we held that, even if you got a 
Resident at Cabul, he would be useless 
to you. Read the Cabul diaries of Sir 
Louis Cavagnari, and you will see that 
he was virtually a prisoner. You see 
the atmosphere of suspicion in which he 
lived, and his utter ignorance of every- 
thing that was going on around him 
until his own fate was sealed. This 
terrible result you have produced by 
your determination to believe that a 
British officer would get you better in- 
formation than a Mahometan, who was 
often allowed to be present at the 
Cabinet Councils of the Ameer. Look 
at the ignorance of General Roberts as 
to the condition of the country up to the 
11th of December. Neither he nor you 
had any notion of the storm that was 
gathering; and yet on the 13th and 
14th of that month General Roberts 
was within an inch of having his whole 
cantonments carried bythe enemy. The 
object of the policy of Her Majesty’s 
Government was to make of Cabul an 
independent Kingdom. Do you know 
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the result of the destruction of the 
“Kingdom of Cabul?” One result 
would be to make your Empire conter- 
minous with that of Russia. A dis- 
tinguished Russian Professor at St. 
Petersburg says—‘‘ Let the two Empires 
be conterminous, and then England will 
be under recognisances to keep the 
peace with us.” That is the Russian 
view of the matter, and that is the 
result of the policy of Her Majesty’s 
Government. The whole of your policy 
has been founded upon the theory 
of what is called the ‘‘Oaspian base of 
Russian operations,’ and not on the 
old base, the Samarcand base of opera- 
tions, and there is before us an endless 
prospect of trouble and of war. Now, 
my Lords, those who support the policy 
of Her Majesty’s Government are always 
reproaching us by saying—‘ You tell 
us the objections to our policy, but you 
never tell us your own.” Well, it is 
not for me to advise Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment. I do not think the advice 
I might give would have any effect. I 
am not about to go into any details of 
policy. It would be in the highest de- 
gree presumptuous in me to doso. I 
do not know all the facts of this wonder- 
ful scrape into which you have got, and 
into which you have got your country. 
But I willsay a few words, not as to the 
details of our policy, but as to the frame 
and temper of mind which is the basis 
of your policy. In the first place, I ask 
the Government to believe in the truth 
of what they say themselves. You, the 
Government, have told us that you 
have confidence in the permanent 
strength of our position in India. That 
was the language of the Viceroy before 
the war. Why, then, I ask, have you 
entered into this unnecessary war? 
Why, then, do you put your head down 
to the ground and fancy in alarm that 
you hear the tread of some tired and 
thirsty Russian columns? Why do you 
then lift up your heads, and say—‘‘ Good 
heavens! what are we todo? Here are 
the Russians advancing on Merv. Let 
us go on to Candahar, let us send 
British officers to Cabul, only let us do 
something,” which, according to Lord 
Melbourne, means “ let us do something 
foolish.” I believe in the permanent 
strength of our position in India, and I 
will tell you why. We have there an 
Empire of 150,000,000 people—races 
which are faithful to us. We havea 
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maritime position on each side. We can 
readily pour troops into India—such 
troops, that isto say, as we have to pour 
—and we have a railway system which 
is completed to the Frontier. Well, on 
the other hand, what is the character of 
Russia? What is the character of this 
Central Asian Empire of which you are 
so jealous and so much afraid? Theirs 
is a country essentially of a few scattered 
races, of a few mountain valleys, fertile 
more or less, separated by hundreds of 
miles of the most hideous deserts that 
exist in the world. Why, from the Oxus 
to Merv the distance is 170 miles, 150 
miles of whichissand. Colonel Burnaby 
tells us, from authentic sources, of the 


amount of transport required by an|y 


Indian Army before it could move in 
that country. No Army, he says, could 
traverse that country with less than one 
baggage animal totwo men. Think of 
the enormous difficulties in the way of 
an invasion of a country like that! Then 
there is this further consideration— 
namely, that we have really no right to 
a monopoly of Empireinthe East. Russia 
has an Asiatic Empire older than our 
own. She is by nature an Asiatic 
Power. We are an Asiatic Power by 
accident. Russia has a legitimate field 
of operations in Central Asia. Within 
my own recollection we have annexed 
to our Indian Empire upwards of 
30,000,000 people — probably six or 
seven times the entire population of 
Central Asia from the Caspian to the 
Wall of China. Russia, in all these 
places, has legitimate quarrels with the 
Khanates of Central Asia. What does 
Sir Henry Rawlinson say in the Blue 
Book before your Lordships? It will 
enable your Lordships to say whether 
it is reasonable to expect that Russia 
should stand the existence of a Power 
in Central Asia which renders commerce 
impossible, and why we should go cap 
in hand to the Emperor of Russia, and 
say—‘‘Oh, do, for Heaven’s sake, tell 
us you are not going to Merv.” 
Why should he not go to Merv? Do 
you hold that the whole of Central Asia 
should be kept for your sake? What 
says Sir Henry Rawlinson— 

“Tf Merv is conquered by Russia, trade will 
prosper, man stealing will be suppressed, culti- 
vation will be increased, and the condition of 
the people will be improved.” 

That is to be the dreadful effect of 
Russia’s conquest of Merv, according to 


The Duke of Argyll 


{LORDS} 
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the prediction of the great prophet of 
Russophobia. What, my Lords, hap- 
pened the other day? You were told 
we had got an assurance from the Em- 
peror of Russia that he was not going 
to Merv; and the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs came down 
and, in a transport of delight, an- 
nounced the intelligence to the House of 
Commons. The Emperor, when he heard 
of this, sent for our Ambassador and said 
to him—‘‘ What I stated was, not that I 
would not go to Merv, but that I did not 
intend to gothere justnow.” And then 
the British Government goes to the Go- 
vernment of Russia and says—‘‘ Oh, we 
hope you are not going to retract what 
ou said.”” Thatis a most undignified 
attitude for the British Government to 
assume. Well, but we are asked— 
‘What is our policy?” I say it is to 
revert, as far as your blunders will per- 
mit, to the policy pursued 40 years ago. 
I altogether concur in a statement made 
by Sir Stafford Northcote that there was 
no reason why we should be uneasy or 
jealous at the progress Russia had made 
in Oentral Asia, and which was the re- 
sult of the circumstances in which she 
found herself placed. 

Viscount CRANBROOK: When was 
that ? 

Tue Duke or ARGYLL: Just before 
I went to the India Office. In those 
sentiments I entirely agree. I have only 
to thank the House for the extreme in- 
dulgence with which it has listened to 
me. I have undertaken a somewhat dif- 
ficult and rather laborious task, and 
there is only one more point to which I 
wish to refer. With regard to some 
matters, the Government havecomplained 
very bitterly of what they describe as 
the violent language out-of-doors. Well, 
I hope that no language has been used 
by me—I am sure I never intended to 
do so—at all personal in its character, 
or inconsistent with personal courtesy or 
private friendship. But I am bound to 
say that the whole transactions of this 
Afghan War are of a character which, 
in my opinion, justify the severest lan- 
guage which can be used in Party war- 
fare. I believe it is a policy which has 
originated in weak and unmanly fear. 
It has been a policy of violence, some- 
times approaching deceit. It has been 
a policy most injurious to the interests 
of the people of England; and, above 
all, a policy which has cast a lasting © 




















stain upon the honour of the British 
Empire. 

Moved, That an humble Address be presented 
to Her Majesty for Copy of any Correspondence 
found at Cabul between the late Ameer Shere 
Ali Khan and the Russian Authorities in 
Turkestan or St. Petersburgh.—(The Duke of 
Argyll.) 


Viscount CRANBROOK: My Lords, 
it might be ae nen from the speech 
you have just heard that events have 
never moved during the last 40 years, 
and that the policy of 40 years ago was 
that which was suitable in present emer- 
gencies, and that men ought to adhere 
to a certain definite rule which they 
have laid down for themselves under a 
particular state of circumstances, even 
after that state of circumstances has en- 
tirely changed. It has always been as- 
sumed by the noble Duke, and it seems 
to be the foundation of the speech he has 
made, that if it had not been for the 
present Government none of the events 
which have taken place would have 
taken place at all—that the Eastern 
Question would have been solved easily 
by the able Members of the former Go- 
vernment; and that, in fact, everything 
wrong which had happened had been 
brought on by the policy of the present 
Government. That seems to me totally 
opposed to the facts of the case—as, in- 
deed, the whole history that he has 
given is opposed to the facts of the case. 
It is no disrespect to the noble Duke to 
say that his reading of events is totally 
different from mine. The Duke of 
Somerset, in the discussion in the winter 
of 1878, said— 

“ Are you surprised men take totally different 
views of. events as they occur, when you see 
how differently history is narrated according to 
the views of the writer ?’’ 

Well, I am prepared, as I said in 1878, 
when the noble Duke was not here, to ad- 
here to the entire substance of that de- 
spatch, although I may have been wrong 
with respect to a certain date in regard to 
Khiva ; but with respect to the special 
paragraph I adhere entirely to it, 

ecause I believe it was an accurate 
statement of the case. When the noble 
Duke implied that it was not an accu- 
rate statement, he refrained from telling 
the House that by the side of that para- 
graph there were references given to 
Papers which, a few days after, were in 
every man’s hands. His telegrams were 
referred to specifically; and I say still, 
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as I said then, I believe it to be a per- 
fectly accurate account of what happened. 

Tue Duxe or ARGYLL: And com- 
plete ? 

Viscount CRANBROOK: And. com- 
plete. When I refer to that part of the 
noble Duke’s speech I will show that it 
is complete. think that, perhaps, I 
should consult the convenience of the 
House by endeavouring to follow, as far 
as possible, the course which the noble 
Duke has taken. It is one which, I 
confess, I was not prepared he should 
take, because I thought the debate in 
the winter of 1878 had exhausted these 
early questions ; and I think it a little 
extraordinary that the noble Duke, be- 
cause he was not present on that occa- 
sion, should, having had an opportunity 
in the last Session of Parliament, 
have come forward now and gone into 
the minutest details, with extracts cut 
and dried, and brought forward all the 
questions which were fully debated, aye, 
and decided against the noble Duke. 
Upon this occasion, after his long in- 
dictment, and after speaking of the Go- 
vernment as having been false in all 
that they had done, and deceitful and 
treacherous, the noble Duke contents 
himself with moving for Papers which 
he knows nothing about, but about 
which he pretends to know a great deal. 
With respect to the Papers for which 
the noble Duke has moved, let me at 
once dispose of that part of the question. 
They will not be produced. The noble 
Duke has referred to The Pioneer ; but 
he knows, or ought to know, that The 
Pioneer is not the Government official 
organ at present; and he knows, or 
ought to know, that a Press agent was 
appointed to give to all the papers that 
which was official information. The 
noble Duke forgets, or chooses to forget, 
that Zhe Pioneer no longer oceupies the 
place it formerly did. Again, I am to 
be answerable for what is stated by Sir 
Henry Rawlinson. 

Tue Duxse or ARGYLL: No. 

Viscount CRANBROOK: Then, why 
are all these things quoted against me? 
What does the noble Duke endeavour to 
do? He endeavours to draw from the 
Government some statements respecting 
the Papers found at Oabul, when he 
knows perfectly well that by no single 
Member of the Government has a word 
been breathed as to the contents of those 
Papers, and that they have taken the 
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utmost pains not to be guilty even of the 
smallest allusion to anything contained 
in them, believing that, not assenting to 
their production, silencein regard tothose 
documents is fairest and best for the in- 
terests of the public. Now, the noble 
Duke, on a former occasion, said that if 
the Papers were refused he would not 
press his Motion ; therefore, practically, 
there is no Motion before the House; 
but the noble Duke has taken your 
Lordships a long way back in making 
his statement. He began with the pre- 
sent condition of Afghanistan, which no- 
body more deeply deplores than Ido; but 
when our policy is founded, as we be- 
lieve, on justice, right, and advantage 
to our Empire, it is not because a great 
calamity may have occurred, or that 
calamities may occur in the future, that 
we are to be drawn aside from what we 
believe to be for the interests of the 
country. It is true the Envoy—a man 
of noble character, of whom no one can 
speak too highly—and those who accom- 
panied him, perished in the discharge of 
their duty. Itis deeply to be regretted ; 
it is a source of great sorrow to those 
who were obliged to employ him on the 
service he was so ready to undertake. 
Are we to be told that because this has 
happened England must turn aside 
from her policy? If disaster to an Army 
or the murder of an Envoy had turned 
England aside, England would never 
have attained to the position which she 
occupies. Not long ago our Envoy in 
the Naga Hills, with 40 or 50 of his 
suite, was massacred; but nobody sug- 
gested that we should give up the Naga 
Hills, or no longer employ Residents in 
that part of the country, because the 
people were of a treacherous character. 
The noble Duke says that because what he 
calls a fierce light has played upon the 
transactions in Afghanistan England is 
to swerve from the policy which the Go- 
vernment has adopted, and which, I will 
tell the noble Duke, it means to pursue. 
He tells us that we make excuses with 
respect to Russia, and that those excuses 
are false. When I heard the noble 
Duke speak of Russia as a Power not to 
be weighed in this matter, and then say 
that if Russia interfered in Afghanistan 
he would be ready to use force and drive 
her from it—when I find a Member of 
a Government which entered into nego- 
tiations with Russia again and again 
with the view of coming to some arrange- 


Viscount Cranbrook 
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ment with respect to Afghanistan, and 
non-interference with it, talking of us as 
going cap in hand to Russia, and being 
guarantors of a rotten Empire—I must 
ask what was done by the Treaty of 
1871? Did not that guarantee that rot- 
ten Empire to which he alluded? Does 
the noble Duke mean to say the Treaty 
of 1856 gave no guarantee? I think 
no one can doubt that the Treaty of 
1856 was a guarantee of the integrity 
and independence of thatcountry; and by 
the Government of which the noble Duke 
was a Member, its main stipulations were 
renewed in 1871. Then, with respect to 
the noble Duke’s references to Shere Ali. 
He at last admits that after 1873 Shere 
Ali was sulky. The noble Duke told us 
that Shere Ali came asking for extreme 
concessions. Iam far from saying that 
he did not. He asked a great deal more, 
I have no doubt, than he thought he 
would get. The noble Duke was then 
at the head of the India Office. He tells 
us that Native Envoys are much better 
than British ones. It appears that his 
Viceroy (the Earl of Northbrook) thought 
it worth consideration, and worth while 
pressing upon the Ameer’s Envoy, that we 
should have British Residents in different 
towns of Afghanistan. It stands to reason 
that for the dominant power a Native 
never could be a better Representative. 
He could represent you in much; but 
not in the position of an English Am- 
bassador, who would speak with autho- 
rity on your behalf. The real point is 
with respect to the passage the noble 
Duke read from my despatch. I stated 
that the Ameer had asked for certain 
things which the Government of that 
day had refused; that the Government 
in India had been prepared to go fur- 
ther than the Government at home ; and 
that, in consequence of a missive from 
home, they did not go so far. Upon 
that point I think I shall show what 
will justify my statement. The noble 
Duke was not present on a former occa- 
sion when I was told he had meant cer- 
tain things. I cannot contradict any 
assumed understanding between the 
noble Duke and his Viceroy. Nor is it 
necessary to my argument to throw 
doubt upon theif having meant what 
respectively they have said. I had to 
look to the Papers, and I confess it ap- 
peared to me that, according to them, the 
statement I made was correct. First of 
all, there comes the telegram which the 
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noble Duke read of the Ist of July, 
1873, from the Secretary of State to the 
Viceroy— 

“Your telegram of the 27th June. I do not 
object to the general sense of the paragraph, 
which you quote as a communication to Russia 
from the Foreign Office; but great caution is 
necessary in assuring Ameer of material assist- 
ance which may raise undue and unfounded ex- 
pectation. He already shows symptoms of 
claiming more than we may wish to give.”’— 
[ Afghanistan, No. 1, p. 108. 
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That being sent from home, it seemed to 
me that it put a check on the Viceroy in 
the firstinstance, and told him to be very 
cautious how far he admitted any of 
those demands for material assistance. 
On the 24th of July the Viceroy tele- 
graphed to the Secretary of State— 

“ Ameer of Cabul alarmed at Russian pro- 
gress, dissatisfied with general assurances [they 
were not specific as to material assistance], and 
anxious to know definitely how far he may rely 
on our help if invaded. I propose assuring him 
that if he unreservedly accepts and acts on our 
advice in all external relations we will help him 
with money, arms, and troops, if necessary, to 
expel unprovoked invasion. We to be the judge 
of the necessity. Answer by telegraph quickly.”’ 
—{Ibid.] 


There was a telegram specifying what 
they were prepared to do for the Ameer, 
and it would have been a simple matter 
to have sent an answer of approval; but 
what did the Government reply ?— 


«India Office, dated 26th July, 1873. 
“Cabinet thinks you should inform Ameer 
that we do not at all share his alarm, and con- 
sider there is no cause for it; but you may 
assure him we shall maintain our settled policy 
in favour of Afghanistan, if he abides by our 
advice in external affairs.’’—[Zdid.] 


Material assistance is asked—money, 
arias, and troops; you reply that you 
will adhere to your ‘‘settled policy in 
favour of Afghanistan.” ‘ Favour,” not 
even and support promised. "What fol- 
lows? There were conversations going 
on, and the noble Earl who was Viceroy 
(the Earl of Northbrook) wrote to the 
Ameer— 

“‘T have had some conversation with your 
Envoy on the subject of the policy which the 
British Government would pursue in the event 
of an attack upon your Highness’ territories. 
A copy of the record of these conversations is 
attached to this letter. But the question is, in 
my opinion, one of such importance, that the 
discussion of it should be postponed to a more 
suitable opportunity.’’—[Zdid. p. 116.] 


What is the meaning of that, ‘‘ post- 
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if a pledge has been given and a pro- 
mise made? What was the question 
pereor ? To that no reply has ever 

een given. What did the Ameer make 
of it? Did he say—‘‘ You have given 
me a promise in these conversations? 
You have gone beyond the promise of 
Lord Mayo?” Far from it. He said— 

‘* The friendly declaration of your Excellency 
to the effect that. you will maintain towards 
myself the same policy which was followed by 
Lord Lawrence and Jord Mayo has been the 
cause of much gratification tome. My friend! 
under this circumstance of the case it was not 
necessary to hold all those conversations with 
Syud Noor Mahomed Shah at Simla. The 
understanding arrived at in Umballa is quite 
sufficient.” —[ Zid. p. 119.] 


I ask anybody reading those documents, 
without any interpretation from those 
who wrote or received them, whether I 
did not give an accurate account of what 
appeared on the face of the documents— 
that the Viceroy of India had been pre- 
pared to give these assurances to the 
Ameer, that from home he was checked, 
and that eventually he said the matter 
was postponed to another opportunity ? 
At all events, that is my reading of his- 








tory, and I believe it to be a just and 
true one. There had not been any 
forcing of officers on Afghanistan when 
the Ameer refused them. What did 
my noble Friend (the Marquess of Salis- 
bury) write on this subject ?— 

‘The independence of Afghanistan is a mat- 
ter of importance to the British Government, 
and, as an essential part of arrangements for its 
protection, Her Majesty’s Government would 
still be glad to station Agents upon whom they 
could rely at Herat and Candahar. In the 
event, therefore, of the Ameer, within a rea- 
sonable time, spontaneously manifesting a desire 
to come to a friendly understanding with your 
Excellency on the basis of the terms lately 
offered to but declined by him, his advances 
should not be rejected.” —[ Ibid. p. 224.] 


It was added that if, on the other hand, 
he continued to maintain an attitude of 
isolation and scarcely veiled hostility, 
the British Government stood unpledged, 
and would be at liberty to adopt such 
measures for the protection and per- 
manent regulation of the North-Western 
Frontier as circumstances and due regard 
for our interests might dictate. That 
seems to me to be a perfectly intelligible 
position. It is assumed that Lord Mayo 
had come to a settled determination that 
he would not have European Agents in 
Afghanistan. 1.quite admit that his 
mind was against it, and that, on the 





poned to a more suitable opportunity,” 
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- whole, he thought it would not be bene- 
ficial. But how long had he been in 
India at the time ? At the time of the 
Umballa Conferences he had had only a 
month or two to consider these great 
questions. He described his policy as 
an ‘intermediate policy.’ Anyone 
who knew that noble Lord would be 
perfectly certain that he would not come 
to a hurried conclusion in a single month 
as to what his policy ought to be. I 
have seen in the newspapers a letter 
Lord Mayo wrote to Sir Henry Rawlin- 
son, which shows that his mind was still 
open on the subject, and that he had not 
concluded finally against sending Euro- 
pean Agents into Afghanistan. Writing 
on the 10th of June, 1869, he said gene- 
rally that he was opposed to sending 
European politicals, &c., and sceptical 
as to the propriety of placing a British 
Resident at Herat; but— 

‘*T will reserve my opinion until I hear the 
reasons. I do not believe from what the Ameer 
said at Umballa that he would offer any oppo- 
sition to an English Agent being placed at 
Candahar, Herat, or Balkh, though he would 
strongly object to the appearance of one at 
Cabul. But I do not think he wished for it 
anywhere, fearing the effect it might have on 
his own subjects.”’ 


What Colonel Burne, Dr. Bellew, and 
Captain Grey have written of the con- 
versations in Durbar shows that Lord 
Mayo had the question in his mind as 
one open to consideration, one on which 
he was ready to hear arguments, and 
that he did not consider himself pre- 
cluded from doing so by any pledge or 
statement on the subject. It seems to 
me clear, from what is recorded of the 
Conferences, that if the Ameer could 
have obtained some of the concessions 
he desired he would have been ready to 
admit English officers to some of the 
towns of Afghanistan. The noble Duke 
interprets the Treaties as precluding us 
from urging the matter ; but I read them 
differently. It was a question which 
was clearly open to re-consideration, 
and the Viceroy of the noble Duke (the 
Earl of Northbrook) was the person who 
re-opened it. The proceedings of 1877 
were very long ; they do not seem to me 
to be relevant on the present occasion, 
and they were fully discussed in 1878. 
What they amount to is this: A propo- 
sition was made, in conformity with the 
wish expressed by my noble Friend then 
at the head of the India Office (the Mar- 
quess of Salisbury), that English agents 
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should be admitted into Afghanistan. 
The noble Earl, in the exercise of his 
right as Viceroy, resisted the proposal 
as inopportune, while admitting that 
advantages would be derived from car- 
rying it out, and sent home reasons 
against it. The noble Duke, who ground- 
lessly accused Lord Lytton of being a 
wild elephant carrying on a policy re- 
gardless of orders from home, praises the 
resistance offered to the Secretary of State 
bythe noble Earl. Thenoble Dukesays we 
made pretence of giving more than we 
really did give by the Treaty; but what 
is the real state of the case? The Envoy 
was furnished with copies of the Treaty, 
with all its conditions set out in full for 
him to consider and study, and the Ameer 
was as capable of understanding it as 
anyone in this House. He was quite 
awake as to what we offered to him, and 
he refused it. - He knew that the founda- 
tion of negotiations was the admission 
of Residents into the Frontier cities of 
Afghanistan. He sent to us an Envoy, 
who passed his whole time in creating 
delays; and when he died, his Colleague 
was found to have no instructions and 
no authority to aecept any terms. We 
are taunted with having then broken off 
all relations with the Ameer. We should 
have been wanting in self-respect had 
we not withdrawn from the negotiations ; 
but we gave him an opportunity of re- 
considering his position and of coming 
to a better mind. No pressure was put 
upon him; but he was left to himself. 
What then happened? A Russian Em- 
bassy appeared at Cabul, and in my 
mind we had then but one course to 
adopt. I must say that on this point 
we have had one of the most extra- 
ordinary publications that ever was 
penned, and that, too, from the Under 
Secretary of the noble Duke when he 
was at the head of Indian affairs. I 
was greatly amused when the noble 
Duke was saying that we did not seem 
to have a policy, and that we did not 
know how to deal with the difficulties 
which he said we had created, when I 
thought of the extraordinary pamphlet 
of Mr. Grant Duff. That gentleman 
seems to think that Liberals can do no 
wrong, and he certainly lives in a Para- 
dise the entrance to which is not gained 
by wisdom. Mr. Grant Duff says that 
if the Liberals had been in Office none 
of these things would have happened. 
But he adds that if we had heard of the. 
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reception of a Russian Mission at Cabul, 
we should have said at St. Petersburg— 


“ Although this is not a direct breach of your 
agreement with Lord Clarendon in 1869, yet, 
under all the circumstances, you must see that it 
is not in accordance with the spirit of that agree- 
ment that you should be at Cabul just at this 
moment, and we must request you to withdraw.” 


And Mr. Grant Duff most refreshingly 
adds— 


“Such requests are always complied with by 
nations which do not mean to go to war.” 


I assume by this that his polite request 
was to be enforced by war on our part. 
He then goes on— 


“The next step would have been to say to the 
Ameer in the most courteous language—‘ We 
have had but to say one word, and the Russian 
Mission disappears from your capital. Do not 
you think you had better get back into a good 
humour,’ and very soon he would have been 
amenable as he was at Umballa.” 


Even Mr. Grant Duff has to go back to 
the time of Lord Mayo. But this is the 
policy the noble Duke and his late 
Under Secretary would substitute for 
that which we have adopted. I am very 
reluctant to speak harshly with respect to a 
great country with which we are on terms 
of amity; but it cannot be denied that 
there was a correspondence kept up by 
Russia with Cabul for the purpose of 
fostering interest with the Ameer. What 
was it for? We had been told that Af- 
ghanistan was entirely beyond the sphere 
of Russian influence; but Russian mes- 
sengers were constantly coming to the 
Ameer. Even the noble Duke is in 
favour of ‘‘a strong, independent, and 
friendly Afghanistan ;”” but we found 
we were absolutely shut out, and that a 
Russian Mission was established in 
Cabul—that city in which we had been 
told it was impossible to receive Euro- 
peans, and to protect them from the 
assaults of fanatics. Yet for a long period 
a Russian Mission was there; the mem- 
bers of it went freely about the town; 
were received everywhere with honour ; 
they were loaded with presents, and it 
was obvious that the Russians were on 
the best terms with the Ameer. The 
noble Duke said that there was no need 
for us to interfere with Russia in Central 
Asia ; and I say, as I did last year, that 
there was room for both of us in Central 
Asia, but not room for both in Afghan- 
istan. The noble Duke must know that 
the Russian Mission was sent there for 
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real and definite objects. Afghanistan 
was to be the basis for Russia to attack 
us. There is no doubt about it. No 
Russian would deny it. England, 
whose policy for 40 years had been that 
Afghanistan should be friendly, strong, 
and independent, was to find her in- 
fluence suddenly threatened or destroyed, 
the friendship and strength transferred 
to a hostile Power to which she would 
probably become dependent. What was 
our course? ‘We were to stand by and 
request Russia to withdraw. Afghan- 
istan, which was to be the buffer be- 
tween us and Russia, had become an 
instrument of Russia for our destruction. 
I do not think that, in the view of Lord 
Lawrence, the Afghans were ever much 
to be relied upon. Lord Lawrence ex- 
pected that in case of invasion of India 
every Afghan would join in the attack. 
Was it not a serious matter, then, when a 
great military Power had put her hand on 
Afghanistan, which had the command of 
the Passesin India? The noble Dukesaid, 
with justice, we were most reluctant to 
go to war. We sent a Mission to Shere 
Ali. It was stopped, not, indeed, with in- 
solent language, for the Afghan com- 
mander was a friend of Major Cavagnari ; 
but he had orders to fire upon and repel 
it by force. The insult to us in the face 
of India was not less complete because 
it was not in words. We sent an Ulti- 
matum, giving the Ameer an oppor- 
tunity to retire from the position he 
had taken up. That was rejected. No 
answer came during the time allowed, 
and when it did come it was of such a 
character that it could not be received as 
any answer at all. Then we advanced on 
Afghanistan. Tothe great regretofmany, 
we abstained from advancing upon the 
capital, which was a policy adopted lest 
we should break up the country. If I 
am asked whether it is only in the case 
of a strong and independent Afghan- 
istan that we should have as effective a 
guarantee for the security of our Indian 
Empire as before, I will say that may be 
a matter of argument. When you have 
a strong man at the head of the State 
he is generally an ambitious man who 
wishes to work for himself and not to 
consider his neighbours. But when you 
have a weaker class to deal with, a class 
who may have to rely on you, you may 
have better means of controlling their 
foreign relations without interfering 
with their internal affairs. The noble 
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Duke spoke as if my noble Friend the 
other night used language with respect 
to the former condition of Afghanistan 
which did not appear to be justified. 
But your Lordships will remember that 
it is a very short time since Afghanistan 
was united. Lord Lawrence, in a Minute 
dated November 28, 1868, says— 

“The history of the country is a history of 

anarchy and civil war. The Suddozai brothers 
were always each other’s worst enemies. Ameer 
Dost Mahomed Khan had the advantage of suc- 
ceeding to a family which was hated and de- 
spised. He was at feud with some of his 
brothers, with whom he waged war, and whom 
he expelled the country. He had the utmost 
difficulty in controlling the others. He barely 
maintained a semblance of order to the end of 
his life. Long before his death, everyone had 
foreseen, he had himself predicted, commotion, 
conflict, and war to the death bétween his own 
sons. Can there really be a hope that we can 
bind together such discordant elements? Is 
there any Chief likely to come to the front whom 
it would be right for us to endeavour to main- 
tain in full power over the country ? ’’—[Ibid. 
p. 61.] 
Afghanistan, therefore, is of very recent 
cohesion, and was brought together by a 
strong man. Shere Ali, too, fought for 
his Throne for five or six years before he 
brought the whole of Afghanistan under 
his rule; but your Lordships will agree 
with me that over a great part of Af- 
ghanistan he had very little influence ; 
though he was feudal superior he was 
very little else. Lord Lawrence, in the 
same Minute, says— 

“Tt appears to me, also, that it will always be 
found exceedingly difficult, for any extended 
period, to maintain a united and strong Govern- 
ment in Afghanistan. The genius of the Chiefs 
and people, as evinced in the independent 
Pathan communities of the Border, is evidence 
to this effect. A Chief may now and then arise, 
who may for a time unite the different Provinces 
under one rule; but when he has passed away 
the tendency again will be to separation. With 
the single exception of the pressure of a common 
enemy, and even this circumstance will not 
always avail, there appear to be no ties to bind 
the Afghans together.” —f [did.] 


With regard to what happened after 
that terrible catastrophe, hich we all 
so deeply lament, the murder of our 
Envoy, I am sure there is not one of 
your Lordships who thinks that any 
course was open to us but one. Our 
Army had to retrace its steps and to 
go back and to take possession of Cabul 
and the neighbourhood. Yakoob Khan 
- came into our camp and told General 
Roberts that he desired to abdicate ; and 
after time given for deliberation, as he 
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persisted, his abdication was accepted. 
At the best, he had been a helpless 
witness of the murder of sacred guests ; 
but his conduct might almost be treated 
as connivance, and such a Ruler could 
not be a useful friend. Wehad possession 
of Cabul, we were bound to administer 
it so far as we could, and to see that sub- 
ordination should be kept up. A Pro- 
clamation was issued to that effect; but 
there has been no desire to repel the Na- 
tive Sirdars. On the contrary, we invited 
them to come in and discuss with us the 
best mode of governing the country. 
And though it may be necessary that we 
should put down any Forces that may be 
brought against us in that part of Af- 
ghanistan, it is not impossible, nor even 
improbable, that we may be able to hand 
over the country to Sirdars who may be 
able to hold their own. Withregard to 
the position of the noble Duke and my- 
self, it must be remembered that the 
noble Duke has had a long time to pre- 
pare; and as it is not usual to apprise 
the enemy of one’s movements, I had to 
wait until I knew what he would say 
beforeI could answer. My position was 
like that of our old Frontier. I could 
not tell by what Passes my opponent 
would break out. But one thing I as- 
sert— there has been no concealment 
about our policy, and I venture to 
say there has been no want of honesty 
about our policy. The noble Duke com- 
plains that the Papers were not published 
when they ought to have been. But 
they were published, and Parliament 
had a long discussion on the subject 
since the war closed. It is true the noble 
Duke was absent; but, having taken a 
great interest in the subject, he has 
written a book which he tells us nobody 
has answered. I do not know how many 
may have read it; but to many a busy 
man it is a task of no ordinary moment 
to get through a pamphlet in two bulky 
volumes—a more lengthened one to reply 
toit. And when Iseethe detailsinto which 
the noble Duke has gone to-night, I feel 
that if I attempted to reply in equal de- 
tail, instead of being about to conclude, 
I should have gone on till midnight. 
With regard to some of the points re- 
ferred to, I will say that we sent the 
Envoy to Cabul with the consent of 
Yakoob Khan himself, and the escort 
sent was considered by Sir Louis Ca- 
vagnari as sufficient for the purpose, and 
it was not considered as one at all likely 
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to give offence. At first all seemed to go 
on well. But there were in Oabul dis- 
banded regiments clamouring for their 
pay, and, no doubt, some persons or other 
hounded them on to attack the Envoy. 
I believe if the Ameer could have been 
aroused from his torpor and induced to 
take a part himself, as he was bound to 
do, for those under his protection, that 
calamity would never have occurred. 
But as it was, the rising was joined by 
more and more of the rabble of the town, 
and a regular siege was laid to the place 
where these heroic men were. Sir Louis 
Cavagnari seems to have fallen early, 
and the others fought bravely. One of 
them, a gallant young Irishman, more 
than two or three times endeavoured 
almost alone to charge the mob from the 
door of the Embassy, but at last he, too, 
fell; and I must for a moment pause to 
say with respect to that young man, 
having received a great deal of informa- 
tion on the subject, that he had a bril- 
liant career before him; he understood 
well the business in which he was en- 
gaged, and he was not afraid of the con- 
sequences which his duty entailed upon 
him. They were, no doubt, ignorant of 
what was prepared for them, for up to the 
very last they had reason to trust the 
Ameer. Shortly before Sir Louis Cavag- 
nari wrote in one of his letters that he be- 
lieved that the Ameer would prove a good 
ally. But the outbreak was a sudden 
one. As to events tending to make the 
two Empires of Russia and England con- 
terminous in Asia, it appears to me that 
we are between two tides, both of which 
appear to be rolling one towards the 
other; but if Russia is faithful to that 
which she has always said—that Afghan- 
istan is outside the sphere of her in- 
fluence—I seenoreason why Afghanistan 
should not remain between ourselves and 
her as it has always done. We have 
taken up a position for the maintenance 
of our Border in India; we have taken 
it up irrevocably ; and though the pro- 
visions of the Treaty of Gandamak may 
have perished, the principles of the 
Treaty remain, as has been said in the 
Speech from the Throne, and by those 
principles we mean to stand. The noble 
Duke knows, and no one better, how 
events control people, and how people 
are controlled by events. But I think 
the noble Duke was not justified in the 
way in which he has spoken of a noble 
Lord who is Viceroy in India, when 
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he used such strong language and quoted 
the Ninth Commandment against him. 
That noble Lord is absent from this 
House ; before another year has passed 
he may be here to answer for himself, 
and I think it would have been far better 
for the noble Duke to have waited to 
hear what was to be said before throw- 
ing out such an insinuation against a 
noble Lord who is absent and who is in 
a position of the greatest difficulty. The 
noble Duke knows very well that the 
crisis is of a dangerous and difficult cha- 
racter ; but what does he do? He knows 
very well that the words of a former 
Secretary of State will ring through 
India; and yet he tries to bring into 
contempt a Governor General, by doing 
which he really bringsinto contempt his 
country. He is, after all, the Repre- 
sentative of his country in India, and I 
cannot think it becomes the noble Duke, 
at a time of crisis, to use the strongest 
language and to my a want of vera- 
city and downright falsehood to the man 
who presides over the Indian Empire, an 
imputation which I am convinced will be 
found to be quite unjustifiable. In con- 
clusion, I will only say this. We have 
been forced, for the sake of the protec- 
tion of India, to take the steps which we 
have taken. We have violated noTreaty; 
we have infringed no pledges. We have 
used no force where it was unnecessary ; 
we have broken no law, custom, Treaty, 
or pledge. I assent to the noble Duke’s 
aphorism that an Englishman’s word is 
as good as his bond; but I defy him to 
show me, when he goes through the 
Papers, that forfeiture of our word has 
taken place. We are now in this posi- 
tion. We hold the Frontiers of India 


strongly, and we hold the Passes by our ° 


own Forces. We havé trusted others 
and they have failed us. We must be- 
come our own porters, and secure our 
own gates; and we are determined that, 
whatever may be the course of events, 
for the protection of our vast Dominion, 
we will continue to hold the advantages 
we have obtained. 

Tue Eart or NORTHBROOK: My 
Lords, when the noble Viscount (Vis- 
count Cranbrook) complains that the 
noble Duke has brought forward this 
subject to-night, he forgets that Mem- 
bers of the Cabinet have been going 
about the country making election 
speeches upon the very topics which he 
now argues ought not to be revived. I 
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was somewhat amused when the noble 
Viscount endeavoured to explain the in- 
terpretation placed by him on certain 
documents which I received when I had 
the honour to hold the Office of Governor 
General of India. He apparently thinks 
that he is far more competent to inter- 
pret them than I am myself. Ican only 
say again, and I do say most emphati- 
cally, that, having received an answer 
from the noble Duke, in his official capa- 
city, to a question from me whether I 
might give such assurances as I wished 
to the Ameer of Afghanistan, I gave 
those assurances. It seems now that the 
noble Viscount thinks that no assurances 
were given at all. Thatis quite a new 
doctrine, and I must repeat that, having 
been Governor General of India, and 
having had a solemn interview with the 
Minister of Shere Ali, I did give assur- 
ances which I meant to be, and considered 
to be, binding on the British Govern- 
ment. I must add that the interpreta- 
tion put on that transaction by the noble 
Viscount is entirely different from that 
placed upon it by the Government of 
India. They did not by any means take 
the view that no promise had been given 
to Shere Ali; for in their despatch on 
May 10, 1877, they said—‘‘ The British 
Government were prepared to assure 
the Ameer that they would afford 
him assistance in money and arms.” 
That passage entirely contradicts the 
statement of the noble Viscount, and if 
I wished for further evidence—for during 
his speech I began to think that I did 
not know what I had been doing—I 
might turn to the evidence of the Envoy 
himself, who, at the Peshawur Confer- 
ence, after explaining the circumstances 
- of the case, said that at the third inter- 
view I gave him: assurances which were 
perfectly clear and satisfactory. I re- 
gret that the noble Viscount should not 
candidly admit that his despatch was not 
accurate, instead of again attempting to 
defend it. Now, with regard to the cri- 
ticism of the noble Viscount upon the 
noble Duke’s interpretation of the 
Treaties with Dost Mahomed Khan, I 
can only say that I entirely concur in the 
view taken by the noble Duke, and hold 
with him that the Treaties were binding, 
and that they bound us not to use com- 
pulsion upon the Ameer for the purpose 
of sending British officers into Afghan- 
istan. The noble Viscount has said that 
I desired to have British officers in that 
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country. Oecertainly, had it been possible 
at that time, it would have been very de- 
sirable; but the difficulties were such 
that the Ameer declined to allow them to 
enter his dominions. My interpretation 
of the Treaties was, that in those cir- 
cumstances I thought it would be wrong 
to use any compulsion upon the Ameer 
to induce him to receivethem. Thecon- 
tention of the noble Duke was that com- 
pulsion was employed. Now, what is 
compulsion, and whatisnot? Is it com- 
pulsion to tell the Ameer that if he does 
not do what is wanted, the protection of 
the British Government will be with- 
drawn? If that is compulsion, that was 
done. Is it compulsion to withdraw 
every promise of protection that had 
been given to the Ameer by former 
Viceroys in the most solemn terms? If 
that is compulsion, that also was done. 
And yet the noble Viscount says that no 
compulsion has been used towards Shere 


My Lords, it is not my intention to 
refer further to the causes of the Afghan 
War of 1878. I have given my reasons 
for objecting to the policy of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government which preceded that 
war, and for thinking that the war itself 
was unnecessary and impolitic. Subse- 
quent events have confirmed me in the 
opinions which I then expressed ; but I 
do not wish unnecessarily to revert to 
transactions in which I was myself per- 
sonally concerned. Putting aside, then, 
the War of 1878, I wish to submit to 
your Lordships’ consideration some ob- 
servations upon the events which have 
occurred since the death of Shere Ali 
Khan in February, 1879, and upon the 
present condition of Afghanistan. I 
shall only allude to the military opera- 
tions in order to express my hearty ad- 
miration of the gallantry and discipline 
of the officers and men, British and 
Native, who have been engaged in them. 
I feel confident that it will be the earnest 
desire both of the Government of India 
and of Her Majesty’s Government to 
treat the troops with liberality in any 
questions that may arise relating to 
their pay and allowances; and I hope 
the report that I have seen is correct, 
that those Native regiments which have 
now been continuously employed in 
Afghanistan for some time will shortly 
be relieved. I need not dwell upon the 
reasons which make such reliefs essen- 
tial in order to maintain the eflicioncy 
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and popularity of the Native Army of 
India. Turning to political events, I do 
not see what else the Government of 
India could have done, after the death 
of Shere Ali Khan, than to enter into 
negotiations with his son Yakoob, who 
appears to have been generally recog- 
nized in Afghanistan as his successor. 
The position of Yakoob, however, at 
that time was very insecure; and as 
soon as we were satisfied of his sincere 
desire for peace, and had determined to 
enter into negotiations with him, it was 
clearly to our interest to strengthen his 
authority. I do not think, my Lords, 
that the measures which were taken by 
the Government of India, probably un- 
der the instructions of Her Majesty’s 
Government, were well calculated to do 
this. Oessions of Afghan territory were 
insisted upon from Yakoob, in spite of 
his almost pathetic appeals to the gene- 
rosity of, to use his own phrase, the 
“strong and grand British Govern- 
ment.” Any cession of territory is no- 
toriously unpopular in Afghanistan, and 
the acceptance by Yakoob of our terms 
in this particular must greatly have 
weakened his position at Cabul. I 
know, my Lords, that the territory in 
question was considered by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government to be desirable in 
order to strengthen the North-Western 
Frontier of India. I think it was right 
to retain complete control over the 
Afridi Tribes, so as to secure the com- 
mand of the Khyber Pass; but this in- 
volved no cession of Afghan territory. 
We have been furnished with no opi- 
nions from the Commander-in-Chief or 
other military authorities in India with 
regard to the other territorial arrange- 
ments of the Treaty of Gandamak. 
Pending any further reasons which may 
be forthcoming, those arrangements ap- 
pear to me either to be of no advantage 
in themselves, or of no advantage suffi- 
cient to counterbalance the serious dis- 
advantage that they weakened our moral 
and political position in Afghanistan. 
After the conclusion of the Treaty 
of Gandamak, I think that the Go- 
vernment of India were ill-advised 
in sending a British Embassy to Cabul 
so soon. The arrival of the Em- 
bassy, the announcement that Yakoob 
Khan was about to visit the Pro- 
vinees of Afghanistan, accompanied by 
the British Envoy, and that he was to 
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things which were most likely to rouse 
the apprehensions of the people of 
Afghanistan — jealous, as all moun- 
taineers are, of their independence—to 
strengthen the fanatical party opposed 
to the British alliance, and to weaken 
the position of the Ameer. I am satis- 
fied that the wise course would have 
been not to have insisted upon any ces- 
sions of Afghan territory at Gandamak, 
and, while reserving the right to send 
British officers as Envoys or Residents 
into Afghanistan, to have waited until 
Yakoob had more effectually established 





his authority in Cabul before using that 
right. We might with advantage, at 
the same time, have assisted him with 
such supplies of money as he might have 
required. If some such policy as I have 
indicated had been followed, I believe 
that a peace as permanent as any that 
could be made with such a country as 
Afghanistan might have been concluded 
in the spring of 1879, and that the 
events which we all of us now deplore 
might, in all human probability, have 
been avoided. 

My Lords, I do not desire to dwell 
upon the fate of the British Embassy at 
Cabul, save for the purpose of express- 
ing my sense of the loss which the Catia 
has sustained by the death of Sir Louis 
Cavagnari, whose high character and 
great ability are well known; and of 
the members of the Embassy, all of them 
men of distinction and high promise. I 
will add one word in recognition of the 
gallantry of the Native escort who gave 
their lives in the unavailing defence of 
the Residency. Those Native officers 
and men have added another noble feat 
to the record of deeds of daring and de- 
votion which form the proud history of 
the Queen’s own Corps of Guides. It 
is, however, only just to the memory of 
Shere Ali Khan, the late Ameer of Af- 
ghanistan, that I should observe how 
completely the objection raised by him 
and his father, Dost Mahomed Khan, 
to the reception of British Residents in 
Afghanistan, on the ground that their 
safety could not be insured against fana- 
tical attacks, has been justified by recent 
events. The members of the British 
Embassy at Cabul have been murdered, 
and there have been frequent fanatical 
attacks upon British officers and men in 
Candahar, in one of which Lieutenant 
Willis, of the Royal Artillery, was 





pay his respects to the Viceroy at Cal- 
cutta in the winter, were just the very 





killed. The massacre of the Embassy 
made it necessary to send a Britich 
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Army to Cabul in order to punish the 
guilty persons, for Yakoob Khan was 
evidently too weak to fulfil this duty. 
Thishas been done. Cabul and Oanda- 
har have been occupied ; and there can- 
not, at the present time, be less than 
50,000 British and Native troops in Af- 
ghanistan. Yakoob Khan abdicated on 
the 12th of October last, and since that 
time supreme authority in Afghanistan 
has been exercised by the British Go- 
vernment. The terms of the Proclama- 
tion by which this was announced were 
sent to India by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, and promulgated on the 28th of 
October, and the position has remained 
unchanged during the four months that 
have since passed. An announcement 
was made in the Proclamation that, 
after consulting with the principal Chiefs 
of the country, the British Government 
‘* would declare its will as to the future 
permanent arrangements for the good 
government of the people;’’ but no 
such declaration has yet been made. It 
is clear, from all the news which has re- 
cently arrived, that some decided expres- 
sion of policy is absolutely necessary in 
order to satisfy the people of Afghan- 
istan, and to guide the actions of the 
British officers employed there. There 
have, no doubt, been difficultiesin the way 
of making any such declaration before. 
But the position of affairs now appears 
to afford a favourable opportunity. The 
season of the year prevents active 
operations in the field. The best opi- 
nions, especially that of Sir Gholam 
Hussein Khan, seem to indicate that it 
is unlikely that any other combination 
of equal strength to that which failed 
last Christmas can be organized against 
us. Our military position ought by this 
time to be secure, if only our Forces be 
not frittered away in small detachments 
about the country. I, therefore, heard 
with great satisfaction the announce- 
ment made to your Lordships the other 
night by the Prime Minister that the 
policy of Her Majesty’s Government is 
‘‘opposed to annexation” and ‘in 
favour of the people of Afghanistan 
being governed by their own Chief or 
Chiefs.”” I trust that when the Prime 
Minister addresses your Lordships to- 
night he will tell us that this announce- 
ment, which has been so distinctly made 
in this House, will be make known 
without delay with equal distinctness to 
the people of Afghanistan. Your Lord- 
ships may, perhaps, expect that I should 
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give some indication of the manner in 
which, in my opinion, the affairs of Af- 
ghanistan can best be settled. I should 
be glad indeed to assist Her Majesty’s 
Government to the best of my know- 
ledge and ability; but I have not suffi- 
cient information to enable me to speak 
with any confidence upon matters of 
detail. For reasons of which I am not 
aware, no Official information of any 
importance upon the political condition 
of Afghanistan has been communicated 
to Parliament in the Papers which have 
been placed upon our Table by Her 
Majesty’s commands. We have no de- 
spatches from Sir Donald Stewart, who 
appears to have managed affairs in Can- 
dahar with great ability and good judg- 
ment; none from Major St. John, the 
political officer at Candahar; none from 
Sir Frederick Roberts, which enter at 
any length into the political condition 
of the neighbourhood of Cabul; none 
from the political officers at Cabul, Jella- 
labad, or Peshawur; none from the 
officers employed in the Kurram Valley. 
Under these circumstances, the only 
opinions which I can venture to offer 
must be very short and very general. 
It appears to me, looking both to mili- 
tary and to political considerations, that 
it will not be wise to extend the area of 
our present liabilities in Afghanistan. 
I look with some anxiety, therefore, to 
the results which may follow from the 
despatch of an Afghan Governor in the 
British interest into Afghan Turkestan, 
with British money, and protected by 
Native levies raised in the country. I 
think to raise any considerable force of 
such levies would prove a source of 
embarrassment, and possibly even of 
danger. I think it would be particu- 
larly unwise and detrimental to British 
interests to extend our liabilities still 
further by permitting or encouraging 
Persia to occupy Herat. In the first 
place, I cannot see by what right the 
British Government can dispose of 
Herat. That city does not belong to 
them. It lies 350 miles from the British 
Force in Candahar, and has not been 
conquered by us. I think that it is un- 
likely that Persia would undertake to 
obtain possession of Herat without some 
guarantee on the part of the British 
Government. It is our interest and our 
desire, no doubt, to see Persia prosper- 
ous, and to maintain the most friendly 
relations with her; but, to put the 
matter in the mildest terms, I can see 
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nothing in the present conditions of, 
Persia which makes it desirable for the | 
British Government to undertake the | 
liabilities which would be involved by 
such a guarantee. Lastly, my Lords, 
the suggestion is contrary to the policy 
which has been steadily pursued by 
successive British Governments for 
many years. I do not say that cir- 
cumstances might not justify a 
change in that policy; but I desire 
to point out that it rests upon solid 
grounds. Moreover, at the present time, 
the British occupation of Afghanistan 
is regarded with less hostility at Can- 
dahar than elsewhere. I know that the 
feeling among the Afghans of those 
parts is very hostile to the Persians, who 
are of a different religious faith, and 
who have constantly been at feud with 
them. I can imagine no rumour which 
is more likely to set against us Afghans 
of influence at Candahar and elsewhere 
than that it is our intention to encourage 
Persia to occupy Afghan territory. My 
Lords, if we wish to stand well with the 
Afghans, and to leave behind us a 
friendly Afghanistan, so far as recent 
unfortunate events will admit of it, I 
feel assured that nothing can be more 
politic than that the Prime Minister 
should assure your Lordships to-night, 
not only, as he did the other day, that 
no arrangement has actually been made 
for the occupation of Herat by Persia, 
but that such a project, if it has ever 
been entertained, has been definitely 
abandoned. With regard to Herat, I 
will only say further that the poliey of 
the British Government, for more than 
one generation, has been clear and de- 
cided—namely, that that city cannot be 
permitted to come into the possession of 
Russia. The Russian Government are 
well aware of this; and it cannot, in my 
opinion, be too plainly declared. My 
Lords, I regret that the policy of Her 
Majesty’s Government, adopted contrary 
to the advice of all those who had any 
knowledge of Afghanistan, should have 
had the effect of destroying the condi- 
tion of that country, which, I believe, 
was the best for the interests of India. 
I mean that the whole of Afghanistan 
should be under the government of a 
single Ruler. It is probable that, 
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as indicated in one of the despatches 
of the noble Viscount opposite (Vis- 
count Cranbrook), the country may now, 
for a time at least, become again divided, | 
as it has been before; but, in my judg- 
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ment, the Afghans are more likely to 
come to some tolerable settlement of their 
internal affairs, if left to themselves, than 
by means of our intervention. ~ 

My Lords, the apprehension of danger 
to India, from the advance of Russia in 
Central Asia, naturally disposes people 
in England to approve of ang policy 
which has for its object the defence of 
the Indian Empire, of which we are all 
so proud. I will venture to make a few 
observations to your Lordships upon 
this subject. Danger to India from 
Russia may arise, in the first place, from 
an invasion. That invasion is impossible. 
I do not know that the reasons showing 
how groundless such an alarm is can be 
more pithily put than in the words used 
by the Prime Minister at the Mansion 
House in November, 1878. On that 
occasion, the noble Earl said— 





“The base of operations is so remote, the 
communications so difficult, and the aspect of 
the country so forbidding, that we have long 
arrived at the opinion that the invasion of the 
Empire by passing the mountains, which form 
our North-Western Frontier, is one which we 
need not dread.” 


The experience which we have ourselves 
gained since that time, of the difficulty 
of providing transport and supplies for 
the Force which we have sent into Af- 
ghanistan—a small Force compared with 
the Army which would be required for 
an invasion of India—should, I think, 
be sufficient to re-assure anyone who may 
be doubtful upon this matter. Indeed, 
such an invasion, although it may be 
occasionally used as the basis of popular 
appeals, has never been dwelt upon as a 
serious contingency by any person of 
authority who has either spoken or 
written upon the subject. But, it is 
said, although an invasion is impossible, 
we have all heard of Russian intrigues ; 
these are what we fear, and these we 
must take steps to counteract. Suth in- 
trigues, my Lords, must be either within 
or without British India. I have never 
heard of any evidence of Russian in- 
trigues inIndia. Such intrigues, if they 
should be attempted, will never succeed 
so long as the people of India are 
well-governed, and the Native Princes 
and Chiefs are treated with sympathy 
and justice. No foreign intrigues 


|need be feared in a country where 


the people are prosperous and con- 
tented. But these intrigues may be 
outside India, and particularly in Af- 
ghanistan. My Lords, in my opinion, no 
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Russian intrigues are likely to have any 
effect upon the people of Afghanistan. 
Those who apprehend this judge from 
what they have seen of Russian influence 
in European Turkey; but forget that 
while, in the one case, there was a popu- 
lation of the same religion and race as 
the Russians, in the other, the people 
differ from the Russians in race, religion, 
and habits. If it be said that Russian 
intrigues will be, and have been, used, 
not with the people of Afghanistan, but 
with the Ruler of the country, I answer 
that undoubtedly such intrigues may 
arise—it is impossible to guarantee the 
good faith and friendlinessof all Afghans. 
The real question is, whether such in- 
trigues are likely to do us any serious 
injury, and how they can best be met? 
I read in the Indian papers the other 
day the story, which it seems from what 
he has said to-night that the noble Vis- 
count (Viscount Cranbrook) believes, of 
an agreement said to have been made 
between Shere Ali Khan and some Rus- 
sian Agent for the invasion of India. 
Probably, like most other stories, it has 
no foundation in fact ; but I wish to ob- 
serve that to one who knows anything of 
the Afghan power such an idea is simply 
ridiculous. The Regular troops of Af- 
ghanistan have never been able to hold 
their own against our troops in the field, 
and if they ventured into the plains of 
India they would be swept away like 
chaff before the wind. The real strength 
of the Afghans consists in their irregular 
levies, which are formidable in their own 
country, but useless for purposes of at- 
tack beyond it. My Lords, it is a popular 
error which is worth correcting that Af- 
ghanistan is our immediate neighbour in 
the North-West. That isnot so. Our 
neighbours, for the most part, are Tribes 
either entirely independent of the Ameer 
of Afghanistan or yielding him only a 
nominal allegiance. No Russian in- 
trigues are likely to affect those Tribes 
if they are dealt with firmly and con- 
siderately by us. I well remember once 
having-to consult the principal officers of 
the Punjab on the question whether our 
North-Western Frontier would be dis- 
turbed if the Ameer of Afghanistan were 
known to be unfriendly; and they told 
me that they did not think it would 
make any serious difference in the con- 
duct of the Tribes. The experience of 
the last four years has shown that they 
wereright. Any interference of Russian 
officers in Afghanistan would be very 
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unpopular among the people. The Go- 
vernment of India have assured us that 
‘fall the national sentiments and pre- 
judices”’ of the Afghans were opposed 
to the intimacy of Shere Ali Khan with 
Russia in 1878; and, as was the case 
with him, a Ruler who introduced Rus- 
sian officers into his country would as- 
suredly endanger the stability of his 
position. One thing at least, my Lords, 
is clear—that it would be of no advan- 
tage to us that we should invade the 
country whose Ruler we might suspect 
of intrigues. To do this would exchange 
the temporary inconvenience of the faith- 
lessness of an individual for the real evil 
of the hostility of a nation. 

My Lords, I must say a very few 
words upon the subject of Merv. Six 
years ago, when I was in India, I was 
anxious that the Russian Government 
should be dissuaded, if possible, from 
advancing to Merv. That they had a just 
cause of quarrel then with the Turkomans 
I know, because some Russian prisoners 
were detained at Merv, whose relief I 
tried to effect through the good offices of 
Shere Ali Khan; but whether he suc- 
ceeded or not I have never heard. My 
reason for wishing the Russians not to 
go to Merv was, not that I had any ap- 
prehensions of that place, in its present 
condition and that of the country which 
surrounds it, becoming a base of ope- 
rations against India, but because the 
Turkomans, if driven out of Merv by 
the Russians, would have taken refuge 
in Afghanistan, and not improbably have 
given rise to troubles between Russia 
and Afghanistan, which I wished to pre- 
vent. My Lords, I trust that there is 
no foundation for the idea that the 
British Government are disposed, di- 
rectly or indirectly, to assist the Turko- 
man Tribes against Russia. We have, 
in my opinion, no more right to interfere 
there than the Russians have to interfere 
with our operations in Afghanistan. 
But, besides this, I have no hesitation 
in asserting that to ally ourselves with 
the Turkomans would be a disgrace to 
this country. Their principal source of 
wealth consists in plunder, and slaves, 
whom they carry off by raids upon their 
neighbours, especially the Persians, and 
hand over to the slave merchants who 
supply the slave bazaars of Central Asia. 
I know not what the cause of the Rus- 
sian quarrel with them now is; but this 
I know—that by means of the extension 
of Russian power and influence over 
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what are called the Khanates of Bok- 
hara, Khiva, and Khokand, this inhu- 
man traffic in slaves has been greatly 
checked, and that after the conquest of 
Khiva by Russia many thousands of 
Persian slaves were restored to liberty. 
Any noble Lord who desires to know 
more of these Turkomans will find much 
information in Dr. Bellew’s travels in 
Persia in 1873, to which allusion has 
already been made by the noble Duke 
behind me (the Duke of Argyll). I feel 
sure that if the true character and his- 
tory of the Turkomans were generally 
known, no one would recommend that 
they should receive any countenance or 
protection from this country. 

My Lords, the opinion which I have 
expressed, that there is no danger of a 
Russian attack upon India, or of any 
serious result from Russian intrigues 
with our neighbours, does not imply that 
Iam insensible to the critical position 
of the relations between England and 
Russia in Asia at the present moment. 
We have advanced from India into Af- 
ghanistan. We hear of the assembly of 
Russian troops in Russian Turkestan. 
Troubles may arise in Afghan Turke- 
stan, possibly actually, certainly sup- 
posed to be, fomented by Russian in- 
fluences. Within afew months we shall 
be so placed that any day the indiscre- 
tion of some officer, or the caprice of 
some Asiatic Chief, may produce a. situa- 
tion in which one of two high-spirited 
nations may have either to submit to 
what may appear to be a rebuff and a 
humiliation, or to appeal to arms. Is 
it necessary, my Lords, that this should 
continue? Can no stop be put to a 
rivalry which is detrimental to the in- 
terests of both countries? 
who looks beyond the events of the mo- 
ment, there is something almost appal- 
ling in the position of the British and 
Russian Empires in Asia. These two 
gigantic forces, which have hitherto 
moved, each in its own sphere, over the 
mountains and plainsof Asia, diffusing, 
on the whole, peace and order over coun- 
tries which were formerly the prey of 
anarchy and rapine, appear now to be 
impelled by some fatal attraction to meet 
in deadly conflict. It is the duty and 
the privilege of statesmen at the head 
of affairs to foresee and to avert such 
calamities. Within the last two years 
we have been on the verge of war with 
Russia, and susceptibilities have un- 
avoidably been aroused on both sides. 
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But the Treaty of Berlin is now a matter 
of chistory. Peace is the plain interest 
of Russia, as it is also the plain interest 
of England. It is, in my humble opi- 
nion, the imperative duty of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government to lose no time in 
putting an end, so far as in them lies, 
to the present condition of affairs, the 
danger of which I have endeavoured to 
indicate; and they could have no better 
instrument for their purpose than Her 
Majesty’s Ambassador at St. Petersburg. 
The noble Earl the Prime Minister, four 
years ago, in the House of Commons, 
used wise and peaceful language with 
regard to British and Russian interests 
in Asia. I trust that he will repeat the 
same sentiments to-night, and give your 
Lordships some assurance that those sen- 
timents will be, or have already been, 
accompanied by diplomatic action. Such 
an announcement would, I am convinced, 
be greeted by the solid approval of the 
people of England. 

Lorp DEN MAN saidafew wordswhich 
were not heard in the Reporters’ Gallery. 

Lorp HAMMOND said, if Persia 
were allowed to possess Herat, the en- 
gagements into which Russia had entered 
with England not to interfere in Afghan- 
istan would no longer avail to prevent 
her interfering with Herat, for it would 
then be no longer Afghan territory. 
Moreover, Herat having become part of 
Persia, Russia would have aright, under 
the 10th Article of the Treaty of Turko- 
manchai of February 21, 1828, to ap- 
point a Cousul or commercial Agent to 
reside there, with a suite not exceeding 
10 persons; and to the exercise of that 
right England could raise no objection, 
for we had claimed a similar right of 
Consular appointments, and exercised it, 
under the ‘“‘most favoured nation’? — 
the 9th — clause of our Treaty with 
Persia, of March 4, 1857. Under our 
previous Treaty of 1814, we could only 
have a Consul General at Tabreez, a 
Consul at Teheran, and an Agent at 
Bushire. But by our Treaty of 1857, 
we were enabled to claim the same 
privileges in regard to Oonsular ap- 
pointments that Russia had secured by 
the Treaty of Turkomanchai, and as- 
serted it by the appointment in 1858 of 
a Consul at Resht. It appears from the 
Blue Book respecting Persia issued some 
years ago that Colonel Sheil, ina ace 
dated May 4, 1852, pointedly called the 
attention of the then Secretary of State, 
Lord Malmesbury, to the fact that— 
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“ Herat being annexed to Persia, Russia en- 
joys the right, from which England is excluged, 
of placing a Consul in that city.” 

Lorv STRATHNAIRN said, the Op- 
position speakers exhibited remarkable 
reticence with respect to the designs of 
Russia, whose name they hardly men- 
tioned. [The noble Lord was under- 
stood to review the historical relations 
of Russia with Afghanistan and Persia, 
with the view of showing what the de- 
signs of Russia were, and how per- 
sistently they were pursued. | 

Lorp NAPIER or MAGDALA: My 
Lords, it is not my intention to enter 
again on the question as to who was the 
cause of Shere Ali’s estrangement ; but 
I was well acquainted with all the offi- 
cial Correspondence on the subject at the 
time, and I am quite satisfied that we 
had a sufficient and legitimate cause for 
going to war with the Ameer. When he 
received a Russian Ambassador, refused 
to admit our Embassy, and in other ways 
evinced hostility, it was quite time to 
bring him to reason. [ Ministerial Cheers. ] 
He had raised a large Force of Regular 
troops, had constructed fortifications, 
and collected large stores of war mate- 
rials. Had we remained quiescent, the 
Russian Embassy would soon have been 
followed by Russian officers, and a for- 
midable Force might have been created, 
which would have been a serious danger 
to our North-West Frontier in case of 
our being occupied in any other quarter. 
I have read an account of a gallant offi- 
cer in South Africa, who was sent to 
hold a Pass, and to arrest a certain 
fugitive Chief. He was strictly ordered 
not to fire first. Accordingly, he occu- 
pied the Pass, and, faithful to his in- 
structions, permitted the enemy to climb 
the hills on either side, and to take up 
every position of advantage behind rocks 
and trees; and, when they could cover 
the officer and his party, opened fire, 
and drove them out with the loss of 
half their number. The position of 
that officer’s party was similar to that 
which some would have made us hold 
in India; but the Government of India 
would not accept it, attacked the dan- 
ger in good {time, and put an end to 
it. Regarding the Treaty of Ganda- 
mak, I must say that I would have car- 
ried the Frontier a great deal farther 
had I had the direction of it; but I 
gave the Government credit for extreme 
moderation, and an earnest desire to 
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istan. With regard to the attacks of 
fanatics, the same thing occurred on 
our first occupation of the Punjaub; 
some even broke into the barracks, and 
killed a few European soldiers before 
they were themselves destroyed. The 
same apprehensions of perpetual hos- 
tility were then entertained ; but matters 
soon quieted down. There is nothing 
to cause apprehension of our position 
in Afghanistan. Cabul is quiet at pre- 
sent, and furnishing plentiful supplies. 
General Bright is received peaceably 
in the Lughman Valley, and Candahar 
is governed by General Stewart to the 
satisfaction of the people. I trust Her 
Majesty’s Government will not with- 
draw from Afghanistan until perfect 
tranquillity has been restored, and until 
they can be assured of a Ruler who will 
be a safe and friendly neighbour. 

Tux Marquess or RIPON said, he did 
not rise to make any reply to the obser- 
vations of the noble and gallant Officer 
who had just addressed their Lordships 
(Lord Napier of Magdala) ; but as some 
of his remarks had been cheered by noble 
Lords opposite, he should await with 
some curiosity the reply which would be 
made by Her Majesty’s Government to 
the very wide statements of policy which 
the noble and gallant Lord’s speech had 
disclosed. There were two omissions in 
the speech of the noble Viscount oppo- 
site (Yiscount Cranbrook). He did not 
give any description of the success 
which had attended the policy of the 
Government, and he also abstained 
from giving any indication of the policy 
which the Government now intended to 
pursue. He (the Marquess of Ripon) 
knew very well when they endeavoured 
to show that, up to the present time, the 
Government policy had been unsuccess- 
ful, their Friends were in the habit of 
replying that they had had misfortunes, 
and the noble Earl the Prime Minister, 
on the opening night of the Session, had 
also advanced that plea; but it could not 
be-said .to afford the Government any 
excuse, for those misfortunes had all 
along been predicted by those who had 
most knowledge and experience in In- 
dian affairs as the necessary result of 
their Afghan policy. For a long time 
they had had no distinct statement of 
what the policy of the Government was. 
No two Ministers described it alike. 
Ultimately, however, there were three 
points on which Her Majesty’s Govern- 


establish a friendly Ruler in Afghan- | ment were generally agreed as the bases 
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of their policy. The first was to make , not rest behind it and be satisfied? 
Afghanistan .a strong, independent, and | Scarcely, however, had the words of the 
friendly neighbour; the second was to | noble Earl, in which, on the first night 
acquire a “scientific Frontier ;” and the | of the Session, he repudiated annexa- 
third was to obtain the right—which | tion, reached their ears, when they 
was the fixed object of the noble Mar-| were informed by The Times that the 
quess whose absence they all regretted Government were engaged in negotia- 
(the Marquess of Salisbury)—of keeping | tions with Persia which seemed to point 
officers in the various towns and cities | to an entire reversal of the policy of the 


of Afghanistan. 
of State for India (Mr. E. Stanhope) 
made a very jubilant speech in the 
House of Commons on the 14th of Au- 
gust last, in which he said, not that Her 
Majesty’s Government desired, but that 
they had got, this strong, friendly, and 
independent Afghanistan. His words 
were— 


“The policy lately pursued had gained for 
this country a friendly, an independent, and a 
strong Afghanistan.’? —[3 Hansard, ccxlix. 
1018. 


His (the Marquess of Ripon’s) answer 
to that was that instead of those ob- 
jects being obtained the policy of the 
Government had made Afghanistan 
weak with the weakness of anarchy; 
had made it hostile with all the hos- 
tility of a blood-feud burned into the 
people’s hearts by the flames of their 
desolated villages, and had destroyed 
its independence by the overthrow of 
its government, the imprisonment of its 
Ruler, and the occupation of the country. 
In confirmation of this, he would quote 
as an authority Sir Henry Rawlinson, 
the ‘‘ veiled prophet,” who sat in the 
India Office, and sent forth his prophe- 
cies to the world in The Nineteenth Cen- 
tury, to be followed afterwards by the 
acts of Her Majesty’s Government, and 
who had said, on that point, that the 
disintegration of Afghanistan had scat- 
tered to the winds the prospect so long 
entertained of a strong, friendly, and 
independent Power on our North-West 
Frontier. The noble Viscount (Viscount 
Cranbrook) had said that evening that 
he was not so sure thata united Afghan- 
istan now was of any use; and he put 
forward the novel doctrine that it would 
be better it should be broken up into a 
number of independent Chieftainships. 
As to the ‘‘ scientific Frontier,” the noble 
Earl at the head of the Government had 
said, even before the Treaty of Gan- 
damak was signed, that that Frontier was 
obtained, and had described it as invul- 
nerable. But if the Government had got 
an invulnerable Frontier, why could they 
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relating to places far beyond the “ scien- 
tifie Frontier.” Who were the military 
authorities who considered the Frontier 
invulnerable? He listened with the 
greatest interest to hear what the noble 
and gallant Lord who spoke from the 
Cross-Benches (Lord Napier of Magdala) 
would say, and he observed that the 
noble and gallant Lord carefully ab- 
stained from saying either that he ap- 
proved the Frontier, or thought it invul- 
nerable. Military men, like General 
Hamley, speaking from a purely scien- 
tific point of view, had condemned the 
Frontier, and said something quite dif- 
ferent ought to have been taken; and 
even Sir Henry Rawlinson now told us, 
in The Nineteenth Century, that it was 
necessary to occupy both Candahar and 
Cabul. Thus the “scientific Frontier” 
still required to be supplemented by suc- 
cessive aggressions upon Afghanistan. 
Lord Lawrence, that great and illustrious 
statesman whose loss all England now 
deplored, had told them, from his expe- 
rience, that if they sent an Envoy to 
Cabul he would be kept in ignorance of 
all that was going on, and would proba- 
bly be murdered. The Blue Book that 
had been laid on the Table showed that 
the gallant Sir Louis Cavagnari was 
ignorant of the danger up to the last 
hour, and was, unfortunately, sacrificed 
to the policy of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. One thing he hoped would be 
the result of our late experience—that 
the Government would not send gallant 
men to occupy such posts with inade- 
quate escorts. If the Govern.nent wanted 
to send them, they must send them 
with Armies. He thought, from all that 
had happened, he was justified in saying 
that the policy of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had completely broken down; and, 
if so, he would ask what they were seek- 
ing now? Thenoble Viscount said that 
there had been no concealment on the 
part of the Government in these trans- 
actions. But if their Lordships carried 
back their memories to 1877 they would 
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sorted to every device to evade and to 
stifle inquiry. Even during the last 
year, when the war had broken out, and 
when the transactions of 1877 had been 
brought to light, the Government had 
still been as chary as possible of declara- 
tions of policy, and not till after the 
Treaty of Gandamak had any clear de- 
claration been made. How did matters 
stand now? His noble Friend the late 
Governor General of India (the Karl of 
Northbrook) had expressed his satisfac- 
tion on hearing the Prime Minister on 
the first night of the Session say that 
the policy of the Government was op- 
posed to annexation; but the statement 
they had just heard from the noble Vis- 
count the Secretary of State for India 
was not so explicit, and he (the Marquess 
of Ripon), therefore, trusted that before 
the debate closed they would hear plainly 
from the Government what were the 
objects that they still desired to obtain 
in Afghanistan. He was well aware of 
the difficulties by which the Government 
were beset, and the complications in 
which they were involved; but he be- 
lieved that they would best overcome 
those difficulties and escape from those 
complications if they spoke plainly and 
clearly as to their intentions. He was 
convinced it would be to the advantage 
of the Government to declare their policy, 
and that to do so would be in accordance 
with constitutional usage. By such can- 
dour they might obtain from Parliament, 
not a blind confidence, but a confidence 
intelligent and reasoned. The greatest 
needs of India were tranquillity and 
economy. The first duty of her Govern- 
ment was to husband her finances, and 
to promote the simplest elements of the 
well-being of her people. The condition 
of the country afforded small scope for 
showy schemes or feats of high policy. 
The pressing work to be done was hard, 
dreary, and unostentatious. But it was 
vital; and it ought to be the great aim 
alike of the Government and of Parlia- 
ment to bring to an end these unhappy 
complications beyond our Frontier, in 
order that the whole strength and 
thought of the Indian Government 
might be devoted to their true task. 
Tue LORD CHANCELLOR: My 
Lords, the state of your Lordships’ 
Benches appears to me to indicate some- 
thing of unreality in this debate, and 
I am not surprised that such is the case. 
At an earlier period of the evening, when 
the House was much fuller than it is 
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now, the debate introduced by the noble 
Duke opposite (the Duke of Argyll) took 
a scope which was more extended than 
either the period at which we have ar- 
rived or the Notice put on the Paper war- 
ranted. Just 15 months ago, there was 
in this House one of the most interesting 
and lengthened debates we have had for 
some years. It wascommenced by Lord 
Halifax. During the present debate I 
watched the course taken by the noble 
Duke. He commenced at the usual hour 
of Business, and by thetime the clock indi- 
cated the hour of 7 he had, in one conti- 
nuous stream, gone overthe whole ground 
—the history of the old Treaties with Af- 
ghanistan, of the Umballa Conferences, 
the Conference of 1873, the Conference 
with Sir Lewis Pelly, and the question 
whether we were or were not at liberty 
to propose to send a Resident into Af- 
ghanistan. He quoted citation after 
citation, what was said and what was 
written on that subject; but every one, I 
believe, of the quotations which the noble 
Duke used to-night were used in the de- 
bate 15 months ago. They were ad- 
vanced by those who agreed with him, 
and answered by those who differed from 
him. The debate was kept up with great 
vigour. The noble Earl, lately Gover- 
nor General of India, stated, with the 
greatest detail, his views on every point 
raised. I was allowed to reply to those 
noble Lords,-who then advanced the 
arguments which the noble Duke has 
advanced to-night. I do not doubt that 
I did not convince those who differed 
from me, any more than did their argu- 
ments convinceme. What I do know is 
that at the termination of the debate 
there was a majority against the views 
of the noble Duke, larger than any ma- 
jority that I remember in modern years 
on any great public question. Over 200 
voted against the views of the noble 
Duke, and something more than 60 for 
them. <A debate also on the same ques- 
tion took place in the other House, and 
there a verdict was given against his 
views by a majority nearly double that by 
which the House of Commons usually sup- 
ports the Government. The noble Duke 
addresses us with an energy and eloquence 
which we all admire. He was deficient 
to-night in neither the one nor the other 
quality ; yet he must have felt for once 
that his arguments fell flat on the ears 
of his audience, because the House was 
conscious that these questions had been 
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he has suffered the disadvantage of not 
being present on the occasion to which I 
have referred. At that time, I believe, 
he was in hopeless correspondence with 
the newspapers. The noble Duke after- 
wards published two volumes, which 
enter into the same question. But that 
is not all. Returning to this country, 
he re-opened the question on a Motion 
for Papers, in the spring or summer 
of last year; and on that occasion he 
stated in full detail the views he has 
advanced to-night. This, therefore, is 
absolutely the fourth time when the 
views he takes have been more or less 
elaborately brought before your Lord- 
ships’ attention. With regard to the 
debate of 1878, and, indeed, every de- 
bate, I may make one observation. It is 
always an advantage, after a conflict 
has arisen of opinion and argument, to 
ascertain, if you can, whether there are 
any great and cardinal points upon which 
this conflict shows there is identity or 
similarity of opinion between the two 
contending Parties. The result of what 
occurred in the debate of 1878, I think, 
showed that there were two points upon 
which, on both sides of the House, there 
was, in the main, great similarity of 
opinion. Both these points have been 
referred to to-night, and Lord Lawrence 
expressed his opinion upon them in the 
course of the debate of 1878. He is 
one of those who have been accused of 
inactivity. Now, I never thought that 
was a just statement with regard to 
Lord Lawrence. Indeed, I have never 
heard any person express more strongly 
than he did the opinion that it was 


vital to our interests in India to pro-- 


tect Afghanistan from foreign influence 
and from foreign encroachment. But 
the question was as to the way in which 
that should be done; and it was there, 
and only there, that he differed from 
those who supported the views of Her 
Majesty’s Government. What was Lord 
Lawrence’s opinion on that subject ? He 
repeated in this House the opinion he 
had expressed some years before. He 
had said before that we should endea- 
vour to come to some mutual arrange- 
ment with Russia with respect to Af- 
ghanistan ; but failing such an arrange- 
ment, we should give Russia to under- 
stand that an advance towards India 
would ‘ entail on her war in all parts of 
the world with England.” That was 
Lord Lawrence’s opinion, and he re- 


peated it in this House in debate. He 
admitted the correctness of a quotation 
from one of his letters, to the effect that 
if Russia got possession of Afghanistan 
it would be the cause of trouble to us in 
India, and said he considered that we 
should do all in our power to avert that 
state of things, that we should come to 
an arrangement with Russia; but that if 
Russia would not enter into such an ar- 
rangement with us in regard to Afghan- 
istan, or having done so should violate the 
understanding, then that ‘‘ ulterior mea- 
sures should betakeninEngland to protect 
India.’’ Lord Lawrence was not against 
activity; but he wished that that activity 
should bein England. Now, weagree with 
Lord Lawrence in saying that Afghan- 
istan should be protected from foreign 
influence and from foreign encroach- 
ment; but we thought the best way to 
protect Afghanistan was, not by threat- 
ening Russia with war in all parts of the 
world, but by strengthening our Fron- 
tiers in Afghanistan, and thereby giving 
us at once an influence over Afghan- 
istan, and protection for ourselves, sup- 
posing our position was attacked. I 
maintain—and I believe I shall have the 
assent of an enormous majority in your 
Lordships’ House when I affirm it— 
that, of the two policies, that of Lord 
Lawrence is the more dangerous, and 
that of the Government the safer. I 
mention this to show that on that point 
there was an agreement between the 
two sides of the House as to the end to 
be attained, and that the only difference 
was as to how it should be done. But 
there is another point on which an agree- 
ment, and that a remarkable one, is to 
be found. It turned out, in the course 
of the debate, that upon the point of 
having Residents in Afghanistan the 
only difference between the Government 
of India as it stood under the late Go- 
vernor General and the Government of 
India as it now is, was a question of 
time and of circumstance. The noble Earl 
the late Governor General of India was 
of opinion that circumstances might 
occur which would justify us sending a 
Resident into Afghanistan, and giving 
her assurances of protection against en- 
croachments from without. The Go- 


vernor General and his Council were of 
opinion that if Russia advanced to Merv 
the time would have come when we 
must have a Resident at Herat. Well, 
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mation about immorality and breach of 
faith on the part of our Government in 
ss that there should be a Resi- 

ent in Afghanistan, when the only ques- 
tion is as to the time the Resident should 
be sent? It was 7 o’clock before the 
noble Duke ended his retrospect on these 
questions, which were all argued and 
settled in 1878. At 7 o’clock he said he 
would now come to the subject of his 
Motion ; andI must allow that, after an 
hour and three-quarters, it was nearly 
time. He said his object was to call at- 
tention to the consequences which had 
resulted from the policy of Her Majesty’s 
Government ; wee I listened with great 
attention to hear what those conse- 
quences were. With regard to the con- 
sequences, there are three matters which, 
in my humble judgment, might be re- 
ferred to. One was the Treaty of Gan- 
damak. That is a consequence, no 
doubt, of the policy of Her Majesty’s 
Government. Another matter was the 
sending of Sir Louis Cavagnari to Cabul, 
and his unfortunate fate there; while a 
third is the war which has since taken 
place, and the military occupation now 
going on. These are the consequences 
which have flowed from the policy of 
Her Majesty’s Government; and what 
were the observations of the noble Duke 
about these? He never mentioned the 
Treaty of Gandamak. He did not criti- 
cize it or say it was open to censure, and 
other noble Lords who have spoken 
scarcely referred to it at all. Indeed, no 
speaker to-night has found fault with 
that Treaty, unless it were the noble 
Earl (the Earl of Northbrook), who did 
me the honour to turn his back upon me 
during his speech, so that I did not hear 
one word he said. The noble Marquess 
opposite (the Marquess of Ripon) said 
Sir Henry Rawlinson disagreed with the 
Treaty; but he did not say whether he 
agreed with Sir Henry Rawlinson in 
that respect. With regard to Sir Louis 
Cavagnari, I own I can hardly mention 
his name without emotion. I do not 
know whether your Lordships have all 
read the diary and narrative letters given 
by Sir Louis Cavagnari as to his resi- 
dence at Cabul. I confess I never read 
anything which touched me more, hay- 
ing regard to what was his fate. They 
were written in the words, simple and 
unaffected, of an English gentleman and 
soldier, who went about without ner- 
vousness, excitement, or ostentation, 


The Lord Chancellor 
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ly doing the business he was sent 
o, and endeavouring to bring about 
the best result he could. Thatisa happy 
country which produces such sons, and that 
country is to be pitied which loses such a 
son. Our sending an Envoy to Cabul, and 
not to one of the other places originally in- 
tended by the Government, was the work 
of the Ameer himself. He said—‘I 
should prefer his being at Cabul, because 
he will be with me and under my protec- 
tion.” I do not agree with those who 
think the escort was too small. It would 
have been most unwise to have made it 
stronger, for the Ameer himself de- 
clared that a small escort would give to 
the Envoy greater safety than would a 
larger following. This was certainly the 
case as far as Sir Louis Cavagnari was 
concerned. It was thought to be the 
best arrangement that could be made, 
and I cannot speak without great pain 
of the circumstances which followed, 
particularly as far as the Bala Hissar 
was concerned. It was said that the 
presence of the Envoy was much dis- 
liked by the people of Cabul. I will 
not say that in the evidence published 
in the Blue Book there may not be ex- 
pressions implying that there might be 
such a feeling; but a perusal of the 
whole evidence leaves on my mind the 
impression that there was no unfriend- 
liness on the part of the people, but 
rather the reverse, as they believed the 
presence of the Envoy would do them 
good, and lead to some improvements in 
the Government. It was not difficult to 
understand how this melancholy occur- 
rence arose; but it certainly was one 
which could scarcely be anticipated. It 
appears that the Ameer, with a licence 
of speech which men very much in want 
of money not unfrequently employ, told 
the troops, who were clamouring for 
arrears of pay, that they should have 
the money when the Envoy arrived on 
the 19th of May, and he repeated it 
more thnn once. The regiments did not 
get paid, and they were very angry, 
when, unfortunately, one of the officials 
told them to go to Sir Louis Cavagnari. 
Then followed the unfortunate occur- 
rence; but it did not, in any way, put a 
different complexion upon the policy of 
the Government. What would the noble 
Lord have done? The Government of 
this country having met with this out- 
rage at Cabul, would they have sat 
down quietly and not avenged it? Ido 
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not think so. What, then, are the con- 
sequences and the results of the policy 
of the Government to which he refers? 
I was surprised that he contented him- 
self with moving for Papers, instead of 
putting on record a Resolution which 
would have been a definite statement of 
his opinions. It is not the part of a 
statesman to content himself with 
moving for Papers; and I think the 
noble Duke would have found great 
difficulty in stating what are the conse- 
quences of which he complains. The 
noble Marquess who has just sat down 
(the Marquess of Ripon) stated that the 
Government were bound to explain what 
their policy was. Well, on the first 
night of the Session the noble Earl who 
sits beside him (Earl Granville) asked 
my noble Friend the Prime Minister 
that question, and my noble Friend 
stated as clearly as he possibly could 
that it was impossible to state in the 
midst of a military occupation like that 
of Afghanistan what form a settlement 
would take. The noble Marquess must 
be well aware that, in such circumstances, 
it would be equally impossible for any 
Government to go beyond the statement 
which was made by my noble Friend. 
The noble Marquess also said—and it is 
the only part of his speech of which 
I complain—that in 1877 Her Majesty’s 
Government resorted to every device to 
evade a discovery of the policy they 
meant to pursue. These were very strong 
words. 1 think, my Lords, they are 
hardly words which we are accustomed 
to hear used with respect to the pro- 
ceedings and the policy of those who are 
opposed to us in politics. I know that 
a similar charge was made by the noble 
Marquess with respect to two answers 
made in this House by a noble Mar- 
quess, who is, unfortunately, not present 
to-night. The charge was made more 
than once in the presence of my noble 
Friend, and he has more than once an- 
swered it; and I, on his behalf and on 
behalf of the Government, repudiate, 
and repudiate with some indignation, 
the statement that the Government have 
ever resorted to a device to evade a 
discovery of what their policy really 
was. Your Lordships will, I think, 
agree with me that it is scarcely fair to 
repeat a charge which has been more 
than once made and more than once re- 
pelled. I again have to express my 
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tions of the highest importance was not 
founded upon a Motion which would 
have tested, in a more definite and dis- 
tinct manner, the opinion of your Lord- 
ships’ House; but it has not been, and 
I believe the reason it has not been is 
to be found in the fact that it would be 
impossible with any hope of success to 
introduce such a Motion. 

Eart GRANVILLE: The noble and 
learned Earl who has just sat down 
(Earl Cairns) stated that there was a 
certain amount of unreality in the de- 
bate of this evening. I have very great 
doubts, my Lords, whether, if that is so, 
the fault is attributable to this side of 
the House. The noble Viscount oppo- 
site (Viscount Cranbrook) condemned the 
speech of my noble Friend (the Duke of 
Argyll), and said that there was so much 
of declamation in it that he did not 
think it worth while answering it. I 
am not sure that it is according to the 
self-interest of the noble Viscount to 
object to declamation; but the noble 
and learned Earl on the Woolsack 
took a different view, for he said that 
the speech of my noble Friend was 
one of great ability, though he com- 
plained of its length and the great scope 
it took. I venture to say that any of 
your Lordships who heard it, and those 
who read it to-morrow, will say that 
the speech of the noble Duke was sin- 
gularly void of declamation, and that it 
was full of the most interesting matter, 
that it was closely argued, and gave its 
authorities, chapter and verse, as it went 
along from the Papers laid by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government before Parliament. 
The noble and learned Earl complains 
that my noble Friend began with early 
matter, and spoke of large majorities in 
this House. Well, entirely putting aside 
the question whether in politics there 
is any such thing as a res judicata, I 
venture to suggest that events have 
since occurred which are calculated to 
modify the opinions of the majorities 
of which the noble and learned Karl 
spoke, and which, no doubt, Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government obtained on those 
occasions. But, be this as it may, is it 
the noble Duke who is to blame in this 
matter? Minister after Minister during 
this great speaking autumn have intro- 
duced things from the beginning, and 
made statements to prejudice the policy 
of their Predecessors and to defend 





regret that a debate which raises ques- 
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answering the serious charges which 
were based upon his own celebrated 
despatch, and of having committed a 
most flagrant breach as regarded the 
Treaty by which we were bound to 
Shere Ali. He spoke—and, in doing so, 
I was still more surprised to find that he 
was followed by the noble and learned 
Ear!—of that as a thing of indifference, 
and he quoted Treaties to show that 
parties to Treaties mutually agreed to 
modify those Treaties. But, my Lords, 
is that in the slightest degree a defence 
to the charge, that one of the most 
powerful nations on the earth, dealing 
with a weak neighbour, used threats of 
the strongest kind to force him to agree 
to a change which he was most anxious 
to repudiate? The noble Viscount could 
not give an answer as to the pledges 
given by Viceroys on the subject. Those 
pledges were undoubted. The noble 
Duke admitted the commentaries of 
Lord Canning, which were strongly con- 
firmatory of the statements of the noble 
Duke. I think I can say, without fear 
of contradiction, that no Viceroy up to 
the time of Lord Lytton thought it a 
desirable thing that an Envoy should be 
sent to Cabul without the cordial assent 
and concurrence of the Ameer. Lord Can- 
ning was one of those who went further, 
for he thought that even with such cor- 
dial assent and concurrence it would be a 
most unwise and impolitic measure for 
the Indian Government to adopt. No- 
body believes more in the entire honour 
of the noble Viscount than I do; but I 
must say I did hear with astonishment, 
after the discussion which has taken 

lace and the passages quoted from the 

lue Book, the statement which he 
made, that, in his opinion, the despatch 
did give a fair account of the circum- 
stances, and that he still adhered to 
every word of it. At any rate, he did 
not take pains to answer what the noble 
Duke had said; but then the noble 
Viscount fell back on trying to make the 
late Government to blame, and he gave 
an account of what passed between the 
Home Government and the noble Earl 
(the Earl of Northbrook). He had 
already heard from the noble Earl his 
version of the matter; he ought to know 
that his own Viceroy gave the same 
version of it; and I hardly think it was 
worth his while to repeat a statement so 
entirely disproved. Then the noble Vis- 
count has rather denied that any threat- 
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ening language was used towards the 
Ameer. I cannot conceive how there 
can be any doubt that the language of 
Lord Lytton was most threatening ; and 
I well remember how it was commented 
on as such at the time. Some time ago 
I pointed out the extraordinary speech 
addressed to the Envoy, who was charged 
to repeat it to the Ameer. It was full of 
threats from beginning to end, and not 
only were these threats made, but they 
were carried out by the rupture of diplo- 
matic relations. The noble and learned 
Earl objected very much to the noble 
Duke going into all this matter, and 
then he made an extraordinary charge 
against the Opposition speakers that 
they did not say a word about the Gan- 
damak Treaty. The noble Earl (the 
Earl of Northbrook) addressed himself 
largely to that subject, and when he in- 
formed the noble and learned Earl of 
the fact, the latter said—‘‘I could not 
hear him; he turned his back on me.” 
That is a position, I fear, we frequently 
take with regard to the noble and 
learned Earl, not out of any want of 
respect to him, but for certain private 
reasons of our own. But at one period 
of my noble Friend’s speech the noble 
and learned Earl was reclining after 
dinner in another part of the House, and 
the noble Viscount opposite left the House 
while my noble Friend was addressing 
it. The noble Viscount boasted that, not 
having time, he had never read the book 
about Afghanistan by the noble Duke 
(the Duke of Argyll). I can assure him it 
is not a formidable work. It is in large 
type, and there is only half a volume 
upon Afghanistan. I dare say if the 
noble Viscount and his Friends read 
it they would not like it; and they 
would find in it much with which 
they could not agree ; but I cannot help 
thinking that there is matter in that 
book which even the Secretary of State 
for India might make himself master of 
with advantage. But, passing that by, 
I must say, when a person like my noble 
Friend (the Earl of Northbrook), speak- 
ing on recent knowledge possessed on 
the subject of India, addresses a thought- 
ful speech to your Lordships, it would 
be worth while for the Secretary of 
State for India to condescend to hear 
what he had got to say. One of the 
great complaints against Her Majesty’s 
Government is that they have disre- 
garded the advice which they might 
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have got. My noble Friend has had 
much to say upon the subject of the 
Treaty of Gandamak, and he has thrown 
great doubt upon the ‘‘scientificFrontier.”” 
Allusion has been made to the different 
versions of the objects of the war; and 
though I am aware that the noble Earl 
at the head of the Government has 
denied that he said that the object was 
to obtain a ‘‘ scientific Frontier,” he, ina 
subsequent speech to that denial, boasted 
that this object of their policy had been 
achieved. ‘Then, the noble Viscount has 
said that Her Majesty’s Governmentmean 
to pursue their policy to the end; but I 
confess, notwithstanding what we have 
heard from him and the noble and 
learned Earl opposite, I do not yet know 
what that policy is, though that may be 
very stupid on my part. What makes it 
difficult to arrive at this knowledge is 
that the Members of the Government 
contradict each other every month. The 
noble Viscount congratulated the House 
on having successfully broken Afghan- 
istan into small parts. 

Viscount CRANBROOK : That is not 
quite what I said. I thought it was a 
very arguable question as to whether it 
would not be better to have Afghanistan 
divided, than as a whole. 

Eart GRANVILLE: I thought the 
noble Viscount decided in favour of a 
divided Afghanistan. However that 
may be, subsequent to the most unfor- 
tunate murder of that gallant hero, Sir 
Louis Cavagnari, two Ministers—I think 
three—had declared that it was still 
their object to have a strong, friendly, 
independent Afghanistan. How they are 
to have that with Afghanistan broken 
into pieces I do not know. They began 
by weakening Yakoob Khan’s position 
by demanding territorial concessions from 
him. Another point which my noble 


Friend raised was the sending of an Af-. 


ghan Governor, with money and with 
Native levies, to Afghan Turkestan; 
and I certainly should like to hear 
some explanation of the wisdom of that 
policy which the noble and learned Earl 
has defended—the sending of Cavagnari 
with so small an escort that it was im- 
possible that it could defend itself and 
protect him. The noble and learned 
Earl said the attack could not have been 
anticipated. He gave an ingenious de- 
scription of how things might have been, 
which your Lordships could not give an 
opinion upon; but the event which hap- 
pened was always declared to be a cer- 
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by Lord Lawrence, and by every ex- 
perienced Anglo-Indian ; and I am sur- 
prised that the noble and learned Earl 
should assert that it could not have been 
anticipated. The noble and learned 
Earl, as he always does, took exception 
to the terms of the Motion. I have never 
known any formal Motion by the Oppo- 
sition which has not met with severe criti- 
cism as toitsform. The noble Duke calls 
attention to the consequences which have 
resulted from the policy of the Govern- 
ment. Do your Lordships realize what 
the consequences have been? Oan you 
look at it from all points—at the murders, 
at the military engagements, at the en- 
tire anarchy which prevails, at the hatred 
you have excited in the population—and 
not see and reflect upon those con- 
sequences? And here I note another 
Ministerial contradiction. The First 
Lord of the Treasury told us, a few days 
ago, it was a mistake to suppose that we 
had excited the hatred of the popula- 
tion ; but the Secretary of State for India 
to-night candidly admits the truth of that 
charge. The Government admit that the 
difficulties of the position are enormous ; 
and those difficulties are certainly the 
consequences of the policy they have 
adopted. The noble and learned Earl 
objected to the Motion for Papers. The 
noble Duke stated that if they were re- 
fused on the ground of the public advan- 
tage he would not press for them; and 
if he had done so after such a statement 
it would have been impossible for me to 
have supported him, for I would never 
press such a Motion after the Govern- 
mert had made that assertion. On the 
other hand, we must be allowed to make 
our own conjectures as to the reason. I 
have exhausted to myself the different 
reasons which the Government can have. 
One reason might be that the Papers 
would not bear out the charges made 
against the late Government. I can 
hardly think they would have been de- 
terred from presenting Papers because 
they would have been fatal to the argu- 
ments we have advanced. The reason 
suggested by the noble Duke is probable 
and reasonable, and is that the Govern- 
ment do not wish to excite needless irri- 
tation in Russia, or, it may be, in this 
country against Russia. I am not, how- 
ever, quite sure that that reason is con- 
sistent with the language held by Mem- 
bers of the Government and their sup- 
porters, notably in a speech delivered at 
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Manchester by the noble Marquess who 
is absent, and the language of which 
was not calculated to produce a favour- 
able effect in Russia. No doubt, it is 
statesmanlike in international affairs not 
to excite irritation. Yet I do not under- 
stand this position from the Papers they 
have produced. In the Central Asian 
Papers there is a letter which appears to 
me not to be likely to suit Russia. It 
speaks of the Afghans showing us the 
cold shoulder, under the erroneous sup- 
position that we have been using the 
influence of the Sultan to keep the 
Afghans on our side. It says that 
Russia made promises to succour the 
Ameer which she did not carry out, and 
that Russia urged the Ameer to proceed 
in a course of deceit and deception to- 
wardsus. I cannot help thinking some 
of us, two years ago, might have said— 
‘“‘ How un-English! How Russian!” I 
am afraid we are now debarred from 
saying it, when we have cynically pub- 
lished to the whole world that we gave in- 
structions to our own Viceroy to act with 
deceit towards the Ameer. My noble 
Friend (the Earl of Northbrook), who 
was, unfortunately, listened to only by 
one Cabinet Minister, gave his opinion 
with regard to the method of dealing 
with the present state of things in a sin- 
gularly calm and moderate tone. He 
suggested the course he thought Her 
Majesty’s Government might adopt. I 
do not expect—indeed, it is not to be 
expected—the Government would follow 
the advice of a political rival, although 
it would have been well if they had for- 
merly paid attention to the advice of 
persons in that position. But they will 
remember that my noble Friend ex- 
presses not only his own opinions, but 
also the opinions of others, some of the 
most experienced in Indian affairs both 
in India and in this country. I would 
further remind them that if they will 
follow the general tenor of that advice 
it will be absolutely consistent with 
principles which, since the present Ad- 
ministration was formed, were laid down 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and 
also by the noble Marquess (the Mar- 
quess of Salisbury), who, in writing in- 
structions to the Viceroy with regard to 
the temporary occupation of Quetta, told 
him he must be well aware that the Go- 
vernment authorized no question of ter- 
ritorial conquest on the North-West 
Frontier, and no advance of that sort 
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not be counteracted by the enormous 
political and financial difficulties which 
would attend any advance from our 
Frontier at that time. The noble and 
learned Earl on the Woolsack appealed 
to us to say whether, after the murder of 
Cavagnari, we could have abstained from 
doing anything? I say, No. Being 
placed in the difficulty which you created, 
and one having those fatal consequences, 
it was necessary we should take some 
steps. Whether we were wise in taking 
them, not to leave the country as soon 
as possible before fresh complications 
arose, is, to use the noble Viscount’s 
phrase, a most arguable question. But 
Ido think Her Majesty’s Government 
should give a little more earnest than 
has already been given that their policy 
is to withdraw from Afghanistan, not 
as soon as itis perfectly tranquillized—to 
use the phrase of the noble and gallant 
Baron, a state of things for which we may 
have to wait for some centuries—but as 
soon as we have put down the large 
masses of troops now in hostile array 
against us. It would really be very 
satisfactory to the country if Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government would give some 
more definite information of their policy 
on this subject. 

Tue Eart or BEACONSFIELD: 
My Lords, I agree with the noble Earl 
(Earl Granville) that we should be scru- 
pulous always in treating affairs of 
State, and especially Parliamentary af- 
fairs, as res judicata. It was quite 
open to the noble Duke cpposite (the 
Duke of Argyll), if he thought this 
House had arrived at an unsound con- 
clusion on a matter of paramount im- 
portance a year ago, to again ask the 
opinion of your Lordships on the merits 
of the case. But that is exactly what 
the noble Duke does not do. Admit- 
ting that in a House of Parliament a 
res judicata must not be too freely 
accepted, we have a right to expect 
that those who urge that plea should 
again ask the opinion of the House 
on the merits of the case; whereas 
the noble Duke has not even brought 


forward a Resolution which can in any . 


way be interpreted as one challenging 
the opinion of your Lordships’ House. 
The noble Duke has studied the sub- 
ject, and in stating it, has dealt in 
much detail, and, in addition to his 
talents and ardent eloquence, he has the 
immense advantage of having written a 


would have any advantage which would | book—and a most ‘able work it is—on 


Earl Granville 
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the subject. That work unfortunately | ection all the incidents of that period. 


appeared at a moment when it did not 
necessarily, from the state of affairs 
then existing, command that attention 
from the public which it might other- 
wise have done. I believe it may have 
been that unfortunate Treaty of Ganda- 
mak which satisfied the country; and 
your Lordships did not, therefore, pay 
that attention to the noble Duke’s work 
which it deserved, and the merits of 
which your Lordships have become fami- 
liar with in this House. We have all 
read of, and some of us have probably 
suffered from, the Sprete injuria forme ; 
but, my Lords, the Spreti injuria libri 
may be a grievance not less stimulating, 
and may lead to interminable debates. 
Certainly itis a remarkable circumstance 
that in the present state of this country 
and of this question, the noble Duke and 
noble Lords opposite holding such ex- 
treme opinions upon it, not mitigated or 
modified by any doubt whatever, but 
convinced that the Government of the 
country are following a policy of a most 
pernicious character, dangerous to the 
State, and, it may be, fatal to the 
Empire; yet we never hear of their 
serious objections, except in a form 
which evades challenging the opinion 
of the House, and does not give that 
guidance to the country which one 
would suppose statesmen infiuenced 
by such strong convictions would seek 
the opportunity of disseminating. My 


Lords, the noble Duke has spoken from | 


& mind which is trained upon this sub- 
ject. It is, therefore, difficult to meet 
one whose speech is a mass of details, 
who has every extract written and 
ticketed, and who can at all times refer 
to the most minute circumstances. The 
noble Duke threw the decalogue at the 
head of my noble Friend the Governor 
General of India (Lord Lytton), and de- 
scribed some important document—I hope 
not the Queen’s Speech—as ‘‘ twaddle.”’ 
But one must ask—What is the real 
question at issue? That is what the 
country is looking to. The real ques- 
tion cannot be decided by this criticism 
oftelegrams. It is a clear conception of 
what really is at issue that alone ought 
to guide us in this matter. Well, my 


Lords, you know that some three years 
ago or more—most unexpectedly and 
most undesired by those who were ad- 
vising the Crown—what is called the 
Eastern Question revived. It is unneces- 
sary to recall to your Lordships’ recol- 





It is well known there was a moment 
when the relations between Russia and 
Great Britain were of the most delicate 
character; when, indeed, there were 
those, certainly in Russia, who looked 
on war not only as impending, but as 
inevitable. Well, in these circum- 
stances, Russia naturally—and I do not 
blame her—looked to a point where she 
thought she might embarrass the power 
of England, and weaken the influence 
and authority which England was exer- 
cising. She looked to Central Asia 
—the influence of Central Asia on 
India —to effect that great object. 
Well, we had to consider what course 
we ought to pursue in these circum- 
stances. The question of the North- 
Western Frontier of India was no new 
question. It has not grown up in these 
few years, as one would suppose from 
some speeches in this House. It is one 
which has long occupied the attention 
and consideration of all Indian states- 
men, and, I think I may also add, of all 
those statesmen in England who aspire 
at all to the responsibility of the conduct 
of our affairs. In this state of things 
we had to decide what was the best step 
to counteract the efforts Russia was then 
making; for though war had not been 
declared, her movements had commenced 
in Central Asia, and the struggle had 
commenced which was to decide for 
ever which Power should possess the 
great gates of India. One would ima- 
gine, listening to the noble Duke—at 
least a stranger might—for we are accus- 
tomed to his expositions, but a stranger 
charmed by his eloquence, carried away 
by the fervour of his phrase, and over- 
whelmed with the multiplicity of his de- 
tails—a stranger might listen to him 
to-night and never form the slightest 
idea that the real question at issue 
was whether England should possess 
the gates of her own great Empire 
in India, and whether the time had not 
arrived when we could no longer delay 
that the problem should be solved, 
and in a manner as it has been 
solved by Her Majesty’s Government. 
Then, the noble Earl who spoke last 
(Earl Granville), and others who pre- 
ceded him, appealed to me for a de- 
finition of the policy of the Government 
in this matter. One would think that 
the Government had never expressed an 
opinion on the subject. If there be a 
public question upon which the Govern- 
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ment has expressed an opinion more 
distinct or definite than upon the North- 
Western Frontier of our Indian Em- 
pe, I am at a loss to know what it is. 
y, the noble Earl himself said, the 
first day of the Session, that I had given 
a description of our policy which, to the 
candid minds of noble Lords opposite, 
seemed then quite satisfactory. How 
long is it since the first day of the Ses- 
sion? The first day of the Session wasin 
this month; and here, before February 
is passed, I am indicted and inveighed 
against and condemned because I have 
notgiven another description of the policy 
of Her Majesty’s Government. From our 
declared policy we have not swerved 
for a moment. We resolved that the 
time had come when this country should 
acquire the complete command and 
coo of the gates of our Indian 
mpire. Having come to that resolu- 
tion, we took the most effective steps to 
accomplish our purpose. That purpose 
was accomplished and achieved with 
complete success. We obtained the 
gates of our Indian Empire; they are 
in our possession now; and I trust the 
hour will never arrive when they will 
not be in the possession of this country. 
Why, as my noble and learned Friend 
on the Woolsack reminded the House, 
all the objections and all the suggestions 
on this subject made by the noble Earl 
opposite and his Friends are but mere 
accidents of the vast question which is 
really at stake. Nothing which has 
occurred—though many things have oc- 
curred which we did not contemplate, 
and which we: deplore—nothing has oc- 
curred which would for a moment in- 
duce us to modify our policy. Nothing 
has occurred which would induce us in 
any way to change our policy. Nor has 
anything happened—though much has 
happened, 1 admit, that one remem- 
bers with deep regret and heartfelt 
pain—nothing has happened which, so 
far as our conduct and policy are con- 
cerned, ought in the slightest degree to 
influence us. The noble Earl in his 
speech referred to the unfortunate, the 
terribly unfortunate, death of Cavagnari 
and his gallant companions. Well, if we 
could have contemplated that’ such an 
incident could have occurred, could we 
for a moment have admitted that’ that 
possible occurrence was an argument 
against the accomplishment of that 


policy, which we deemed of first-rate | 


importance, and which your Lordships 
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also agreed and the country decided to 
be of first-rate importance? What 
has happened, I want to know, which 
should induce us in any way to deviate 
from a policy so distinct as that which 
we always urged, and which, on the first 
day of the Session, even received the 
approbation of the noble Earl opposite 
and his Friends? My Lords, I am quite 
at a loss to follow the arguments which 
the noble Earl has urged against our 
general policy. It appears to me thaf, 
from the very first, we have acted with 
entire consistency in this affair—a con- 
sistency which could only arise from a 
clear conception of the object we had 
to accomplish. That object-has been 
accomplished. Then the noble Marquess 
who preceded the noble Earl (the Mar- 
quess of Ripon) addressed Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government in a tone of con- 
descending commiseration. He said— 
‘We are perfectly aware of the difficul- 
ties you have to encounter and the in- 
finite complications in which you are in- 
volved.” No doubt there are difficulties 
which must attend the attainment of all 
great ends. Beyond them, we know of 
no other; and as for the complications, 
what complications do you mean? We 
have attained our object. We are in 
military command of the country; we 
have most of its strong places in our 
ossession. ‘‘ But,” says the noble 

arl, ‘if you have attained your ob- 
ject, why not leave the country?” I 
differ, however, from the noble Earl. 
We cannot leave the country now, be- 
cause it would, indeed, be a stain upon 
our honour if we left the country in a 
state of turbulence and confusion. But 
that state of turbulence and confusion 
does not originate from our general 
policy or from the accomplishment of 
the great ends we have achieved. It 
has originated from circumstances which 
no human foresight could guard against, 
and the consequences must be met by 
temper and decision, but certainly not 
by withdrawing. This is not a moment 
in which England in that part of the 
world should show dithinished determi- 








nation. Although your Lordships, un- 
fortunately, have no opportunity of ex- 
pressing your opinion on this occasion, 
\I think we have ia right to conclude 
‘that the'feeling ‘and the convictions of 
‘your Lordships’ ‘House upon this sub- 
}ject are the same as when, more than a 
year ago, ‘you recorded your verdict’ by 
}an overwhelming majority. I am ready 
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to admit that a change of circumstances 
may also induce a change of opinion, 
and you ought to enjoy the privilege of 
recording it afresh in the most com- 
plete degree, and with the utmost. con- 
viction. But until there is evidence of 
a change of opinion in this House much 
stronger than we have yet witnessed, 
let me at least believe that the Peers of 
England are still determined to uphold, 
not only the Empire, but the honour of 
the country. Let me believe that they 
will not sanction our withdrawal from 
Afghanistan, because we have accom- 
plished our particular purpose, leaving 
the population of that country in a 
state of comparative anarchy, accord- 
ing to the description given by the 
noble Earl and his Friends; but I do 
not join in these descriptions of Afghan- 
istan. I believe there are considerable 
portions of Afghanistan in a state of 
absolute peace and great prosperity. 
The district of Candahar alone is one 
that might make noble Lords hesitate 
before they accept these opinions so 
rashly enunciated as to the disorganized 
state of the country. It is—I will not 
say a corner—but a remote district of 
the country, and a crowd of turbulent 
and unpaid soldiery, that have brought 
about these great misfortunes; but, 
my Lords, you must not be distracted 
from the pursuance of a great na- 
tional policy by accidents of this kind 
and temporary circumstances, which you 
may rest assured will disappear. Be 
firm, be resolute, and be determined. 
Let men know that while you are ready 
to be just you are resolved to be obeyed, 
and all these difficulties and complica- 
tions will disappear at once. 

Toe Duke or ARGYLL said, he 
wished to make one remark in reply— 
that the doctrine of the inutility of val- 
leys as military Frontiers, if the move- 
ments of the enemy on the other side 
were unknown, would ultimately lead to 
the adoption of the line of the Oxus asa 
scientific Frontier. 

Lorp NAPIER or MAGDALA ex- 
plained that the North- Western Frontier 
of India was not open to that objec- 
tion. 


Motion (by leave of the House) 
withdrawn. 


House adjourned at a quarter past. Twelve 
o'clock, to Monday next, 
Eleven o'clock. 


{Fzsrvary 20, 1880} 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Friday, 20th February, 1880. 


MINUTES.]|—New Wrirs Issurp—For Kil- 
kenny Borough, v. Benjamin Whitworth, 
esquire, Manor of Northstead ; for Drogheda, 
v. William Hogarty O'Leary, esquire, de- 
ceased. 

Serect Commrrree—Turnpike Acts Continu- 
ance Act, 1879, appointed and nominated ; 
Commons, nominated. 

Pustic Bitts — Select Committee — Chartered 
Banks (Colonial) * [4}, nominated. 

aay of Distress (Ireland) 
1-84]. 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


—-0o— 


PROVISIONAL ORDER BILLS. 
RESOLUTION. 


Mr. RAIKES said, that Bills for 
confirming Provisional Orders were es- 
sentially Private Bills which related en- 
tirely to the interests of particular loca- 
lities, and ought to be referred to a 
Committee upstairs in the same way as 
Private Bills. The course now adopted 
with regard to them had been found 
highly inconvenient, particularly at the 
end of the Session, when these Bills 
were usually brought in in great num- 
bers. They generally came on late at 
night, at the end of a long Sitting; and 
he could remember on one occasion 
having to write about 200 Amendments 
in a Bill at about 2 o’clock in the morn- 
ing, at a time when the House was ex- 
ceedingly impatient. He could not but 
think that the interests of the public 
would be quite as well served, if not 
better served, by those Bills being taken 
at the time other Private Bills were 
taken. He begged, therefore, to move 
the Resolution which he had placed 
upon the Paper, which would insure 
that all the Bills would go before the 
tribunal which was best qualified to 
form an opinion upon the subject. 


Motion agreed to. 


Ordered, That all Bills for confirming Provi- 
sional Orders or Certificates shall be set down 
for consideration, each day, in a separate List, 
after the Private Business, and arranged in the 
same order as that prescribed by the Standing 
Orders for Private Bills; and every such Bill, 
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when or so far as it is unopposed, shall after the 
Second Reading stand referred to the Committee 
constituted by Standing Order for unopposed 
Private Bills, and shall be subject to the same 
Rules and Orders of the House, so far as they 
are applicable.—(The Chairman of Ways and 
Means.) 


QUESTIONS. 
Son Qn — 


MEROANTILE MARINE—FISHING VES- 
SELS—LIGHTS OF, AT SEA. 


Sir EDWARD WATKIN asked the 
President of the Board of Trade, Whe- 
ther he will undertake to defer putting 
into operation the regulations affecting 
the lghts to be carried by fishing 
vessels at sea until the reports of the 
officers deputed to visit the various ports, 
in order to ascertain whether the regu- 
lations already proposed by the Board 
without any such inquiry are feasible or 
safe, are laid upon the Table of the 
House ? 

Viscount SANDON, in reply, said, 
the regulations respecting these lights 
were laid down by a Commission ap- 
pointed by the Admiralty, the Trinity 
House, and the Board of Trade, acting 
in concert with the representatives of 
maritime States. International regula- 
tions could not be altered by the action 
of the Board of Trade alone. A small 
Commission had been appointed to con- 
sider the complaints which had been 
made. That Commission’s Report he 
had received, and he would give to it 
his best consideration. The Report was 
now on the Table of the House. The 
international regulations would not come 
into force until the month of September. 


WAR OFFICE REGULATION ACT, 1878. 


Sir CHARLES W. DILKE asked 
the Secretary of State for War, Whe- 
ther the junior clerks retired from the 
War Office under the Admiralty and 
War Office Regulation Act of 1878, 
will be retired on the same amount of 
pension as those of the same class and 
service retired from the Admiralty under 
the same Act? 

Srr HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON : 
Sir, the actual amount of pension in 
every case depends upon the amount of 
salary of which an officer is in receipt at 
the time of his retirement, and differ- 
ences in salary may give rise to differ- 
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ences in pension as between War Office 
and Admiralty clerks of similar class 
and service. But the proportion be- 
tween pension and salary will be the 
same in every case dealt with under the 
Admiralty and War Office Regulation 
Act of 1878. 


of European Turkey. 


TURKEY—PROVINCIAL CONSTITU- 
TIONS OF EUROPEAN TURKEY. 


Srr GEORGE CAMPBELL asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, If he will lay upon the Table 
the Organic Statute under which the 
several Provincial Constitutions of Euro- 
pean Turkey are being framed ; whether 
Her Majesty’s Government are satisfied 
that the Local Commissions appointed 
are constituted in a manner according 
with the spirit and intentions of the 
Treaty of Berlin; and, whether the 
Constitution framed by the Adrianople 
Commission will now be submitted to 
the European Commission in accordance 
with the provisions of the Treaty? 

Mr. BOURKE: Sir, in reply to the 
first part of the Question, we should 
have no objection whatever to lay the 
Organic Statute before Parliament when 
we receive it; but we think, at the same 
time, it would convey very insufficient 
information to the House, as it is in an 
incomplete form. At present, itis being 
translated at Constantinople, and as it 
of great length it is not likely to reach 
this country for some time. If my hon. 
Friend will communicate with me some 
little time hence, I shall be glad to tell 
him then whether we shall be able to 
communicate it to the House. Of 
course, Her Majesty’s Government will 
have no objection to communicate it as 
soon as possible. With regard to the 
second part of the Question— 


“Whether Her Majesty’s Government are 
satisfied that the Local Commissions appointed 
are constituted in a manner according with the 
spirit and intentions of the Treaty of Berlin,”’ 


I think I informed the House the other 
day that complaints had been made, 
both by Sir Henry Layard and by our 
Commissioners on the spot, with respect 
to the constitution of the Commissions at 
Adrianople and Salonica, In conse- 
quence of those complaints, made by 
the Commissioners themselves, a greater 
representation of the Christian element 
was placed on the Commission. We 
have no reason to think that the Com- 
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missions have been organized and formed 
in any way contrary to the spirit of the 
Treaty of Berlin. With reference to the 
last part of the Question— 

“Whether the Constitution framed by the 
Adrianople Commission will now be submitted 
to the European Commission in accordance with 
the provisions of the Treaty,’’ 


I am not in a position to answer that at 
present, because, the question as to 
these constitutions being referred to a 
European Commission, it is not yet ripe 
for decision, for the Local Commis- 
sioners have not yet completed their 
labours. 


REGULATION OF RAILWAYS ACT, 1871. 


GevneRAL Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
asked the President of the Board of 
Trade, Whether the Government con- 
template taking powers to cause the 
Railway Companies to supply statistical 
data of their operations, so as to make 
known to the public, the actual cost of 
carriage of, the various classes of mer- 
chandise, of minerals, and several classes 
of passengers—as is done on the Indian 
lines and on the Railways of New South 
Wales; and also show the actual or 
average rates for the various classes of 
merchandise, of minerals, and fares for 
passengers — distinguishing those for 
local from through or competitive traffic; 
whether it is in contemplation to ob- 
tain for the Board of Trade such full 
power of supervision over the accounts 
of the Railway Companies as will 
ensure Railway accounts being pre- 
sented to proprietors in a lucid and 
intelligible form; and, whether the 
Board of Trade will take powers to 
employ inspecting officers, to collect 
materials for a Return to Parliament of 
the actual state of all obsolete working 
stock appearing in the official Returns 
of the Railway Companies as “in good 
working order and repair?” 

Viscount SANDON: Sir, the forms 
of the Returns were carefully considered 
when the Regulation of Railways Act 
was passed in 1871, and nothing has 
occurred since that time to make us 
think it desirable to ask for powers to 
alter and extend those forms compul- 
sorily. We have been in communica- 
tion with the Clearing House in order 
to ascertain whether we can procure 
further information concerning the cost 
per mile of carrying goods and pas- 








sengers, and I am in hopes that we shall 
obtain valuable information upon the 
subject. As far as I have been able to 
ascertain, it would be impracticable to 
obtain the actual or average rates; and 
I cannot think that if they could be 
obtained they would be of much use, as 
the rates are very various and very fre- 
quently altered. We are not prepared 
to ask for further powers of supervision, 
as the hon. and gallant Gentleman re- 

uests, over the accounts of Railway 

ompanies, which were carefully settled 
by the Act of 1868; nor do I think it 
desirable that the Board of Trade should 
employ their inspecting officers to col- 
lect Returns as to the condition of the 
working stock of all the railways in the 
United Kingdom. 


CUSTOMS RE-ORGANIZATION. 


Mr. FRY asked the Secretary to the 
Treasury, Whether the reorganisation 
of the Clerical Department of the Cus- 
toms at the out-ports will include the 
institution of clerkships of the lower 
division; and, if not, whether writers 
who have been recommended for pro- 
motion under the 12th Clause of the 
Order in Council of 12th February 
1876 will receive promotion to clerk- 
ships of any special class which may be 
created ? 

Str HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON: 
Sir, it is not certain whether clerkships 
of the lower division will be instituted 
in the Clerical Department of the Cus- 
toms at the outports. Ifa special class 
is created instead, writers recommended 
for promotion under Clause 12 of the 
Order in Council of February 12, 1876, 
will have their claims.considered in the 
same way as if there had been lower 
division clerkships. 


ROYAL COMMISSION ON AGRICUL- 
TURAL DISTRESS. 


Mr. J. W. BARCLAY asked Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Whether, 
considering the great interest felt in the 
Country regarding the supplies of agri- 
cultural produce to be expected from 
America in coming years, and the 
anxiety of farmers to learn the conclu- 
sions of the Assistant Commissioners to 
the Royal Commission on Agricultu- 
ral Distress, who visited that Country, 
the Government will arrange for the 
early publication of their Report ? 
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Tax CHANCELLOR or rxz EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, this is a question which 
does not rest with the Government, but 
with the Royal Commissioners. I have 
communicated with my noble Friend 
the Duke of Richmond and Gordon, 
who is the Chairman of the Commission; 
and he informs: me that the Report 
which is expected from the Assistant 
Commissioners who visited the United 
States has not yet been received. I am 
sorry to say that one of our Friends has 
been ill since his return to England, 
and that has, no doubt, delayed the 
sending in of the Report. Until it is 
received, it is impossible to say any- 
thing definite as to its publication. The 
attention of the Royal Commission has, 
however, been drawn to the subject. 


NAVY—THE ROYAL MARINES. 


Mr. ANDERSON asked’ the First 
Lord of the Admiralty, If it be the fact 
that a secret or private Committee is 
nowsitting on various questions affecting 
the corps of Royal Marines, and if that 
Committee consists almost exclusively of 
persons connected with the Marine 
Office; and, if he will grant to the 
Marine officers a Commission of an in- 
dependent character to consider their 
grievances, similar to that which was 
granted to Army officers in 1874? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: Sir, it is the 
fact that a Committee, consisting of 
eight members, is sitting to consider 
various questions affecting the Royal 
Marines ; but only two of these mem- 
bers are connected with the Marine 
Office. It is appointed to consider 
questions on which their judgment has 
been asked by the Board of Admiralty. 
The War Office Commission of 1874 was 
& Royal Commission appointed, conse- 
quent on the abolition of Purchase in 
the Army, for the special purpose of 
considering the best means for securing 
a reasonable rapidity of promotion, not 
differing essentially from that which 
obtained before the abolition of the Pur- 
chase system. That object was attained 
for the Marines by the Order in Council 
of January 15, 1878, which was founded 
on the Report of a Committee on pre- 
cisely the same principles as those 
adopted by the Royal well Ph on 
Army Promotion. I am not aware of 
any special circumstances which render 
it necessary at this moment to appoint 
another Commission. 


{COMMONS} 
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TURKEY—MURDER OF MR. OGLE. 


Mr. H. SAMUELSON asked Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Whether 
the Consul General at Salonica has yet 
reported as to the practicability of hold- 
ing a new inquiry into Mr. Ogle’s 
murder; and, if not, whether Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government will take steps to 
obtain his report at the earliest possible 
moment ? 

TaeCHANCELLORor ruz EXOHE- 
QUER: Sir, Mr. Blunt, the Consul 
General at Salonica, in his first reply 
by telegram to Sir Henry Layard, ex- 
pressed an opinion unfavourable to the 
prospects of a further inquiry being 
made into the circumstances of the 
murder of Mr. Ogle, owing to the Pro- 
vince of Thessaly not being in its nor- 
mal condition, and also because such an 
inquiry, in the present circumstances, 
would be likely to increase the agita- 
tion and excite the feelings prevalent in 
the frontier district. Mr. Blunt has 
been requested to furnish a detailed 
statement of his views, and of the 
grounds on which he has formed them. 
He has replied that he will do so as 
soon as he receives the Report he has 
asked for from Her Majesty’s Vice 
Consuls at Larissa and Volo. 


SUGAR BOUNTIES—NEGOTIATIONS 
WITH FOREIGN POWERS. 


Mr. HANBURY (for Mr. Sampson 
Luoyp) asked the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, Whether it is 
true that Her Majesty’s Government 
are negotiating with the Governments 
of France, Belgium, Holland, and Ger- 
many (or with any of them) respecting 
the bounties on Sugar exported from 
such countries, notwithstanding that the 
Select Committee on Sugar Industry, 
which was appointed last Session, has 
not yet presented any Report; and, if 
such is the case, whether there will be 
any objection to lay the Correspondence 
on this subject before the House ? 

Mr. BOURKE: Sir, Her Majesty’s 
Government are not in negotiation with 
any foreign Power on the subject. 


INDIA STOCK — POWERS OF 
ATTORNEY. 


Mr. FRESHFIELD asked the Under 
Secretary of State for India, If his at- 
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tention has been drawn to a letter in 
the “Times” of the 12th of January, re- 
garding powers of attorney granted by 
holders of India Five per Cent. Stock, 
for the receipt of dividends thereon ; 
and, whether any steps are in contempla- 
tion to render such powers applicable to 
the Four per Cent. Stock offered by the 
Secretary of State in Council in ex- 
change ? 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: Sir, I am glad 
that my hon. Friend has putthis Question, 
because it gives me the opportunity of 
informing the holders of Five per Cent 
Stock that this point has been considered, 
and that a Bill is now being prepared 
to.render their powers of attorney ap- 
plicable to the Four per Cent Stock 
offered in exchange. I hope shortly to 
introduce it. 


THE NAVY ESTIMATES. 


Caprain PIM asked the First Lord 
of the Admiralty, Whether his attention 
has been called to an article in the 
“United Service Gazette’? of 14th 
February instant, in reference to a 
suggestion that— 

“ A printed report of the state of the Navy 
should be placed in the hands of honourable 
Members at least a fortnight before the Navy 
Estimates were moved; ”’ 
whether he is aware that such a course 
is practised by the Secretary of the 
American Navy in reference to the 
American Congress; and, whether he will 
consider whether the time of this House 
might not be saved and the public ser- 
vice benefited by the adoption of a 
similar procedure ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: Sir, the annnal 
Report of the Secretary of the United 
States Navy is presented on the 30th 
of November in each year, and gives an 
account of the condition and operations 
of the Navy Department for the pre- 
ceding fiscal year ending the 30th of 
June, and the Estimates for the current 
fiscal year commencing July 1. In the 
British House of Commons the Navy 
Estimates for the succeeding year are, 
as the hon. and gallant Member knows, 
usually explained to the House before 
the 3lst of March, and placed in the 
hands of Members some time before 
that date; it would, consequently, not 
be possible to give any complete or 
accurate account of the conditions and 
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year, previous to the time the Estimates 
are moved, and I do not think it would 
be desirable to do so. 


SOUTH AFRICA—THE ZULU WAR— 
THE DESPATCHES. 


Sr EDWARD WATKIN asked the 
Secretary of State for War, Whether 
the Report of General Crealock on 
the operations of the First Division on 
the south coast of Zaluland will be 
laid upon the Table and printed in 
extenso ? 

Cotone, STANLEY: Yes, Sir; that 
Paper will, I believe, be laid on the 
Table with others. I had better, per- 
haps, explain that the War Office, and 
also, I believe, the Admiralty, forward 
all such Papers to the Colonial Office ; 
and that Department is responsible for 
their production to Parliament. I have 


reason to believe the Paper in question 
will be produced. 


PARLIAMENT—BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE. 


Mr. BIGGAR asked the Member for 
North Warwickshire, If he will consent 
to postpone his Motion to enable the 
Government to proceed with the Relief 
of Distress (Ireland) Bill? 

Mr. NEWDEGATE: Sir, in reply to 
the hon. Member for Cavan, I beg to 
state that I gave Notice of this Resolu- 
tion at the close of last Session, and 
that I renewed it on the first day of 
this Session. I trust that if the House 
adopts this Resolution it will facilitate 
the passing of many measures, includ- 
ing among others the Bill for the Relief 
of the Irish Distress. I cannot accede 
to the request of the hon Member. 


ARMY—THE TROOPS IN SOUTH 
AFRIUA. . 


Sm WALTER B. BARTTELOT asked 
the Secretary of State for War, Whether 
any answer has been received from Sir 
Garnet Wolseley with regard to the state 
of our troops in South Africa; and whe- 
ther, if so, it will be laid on the Table 
of the House ? 

Cotonen STANLEY, in reply, said, 
that an answer had been received, and 
that if the hon. and gallant Baronet 
wished to move for its production there 
would be no objection to lay it on. the 


operations of the Navy for the current Table of the House. 
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IRELAND — THE COMMISSIONERS OF 
NATIONAL EDUCATION — FEMALE 
EDUCATION IN GALWAY. 


Mr. P. MARTIN asked the Chief Se- 
cretary for Ireland, If it is the fact that 
in the Galway Model Schools, Girls’ 
Department, the amount expended by 
the Commissioners of National Educa- 
tion in preparing each child for the 
result examinations is eleven pounds 
seven shillings, and that the per-centage 
of passes is forty-five, and of answering 
in obligatory subjects is seventy-six, and 
the number of teachers supplied to other 
schools, one; and that in the King’s 
Inn Street Convent National Female 
Schools the amount of aid given by the 
Commissioners for the proportion of each 
child is in or about eleven shillings only, 
the per-centage of passes ninety-seven, 
and of answering in obligatory subjects 
ninety-six, and of teachers supplied to 
other schools twenty-two; and, whether, 
having regard to the great disparity in 
the amounts thus expended by the Com- 
missioners in preparing each child, any 
steps have been taken or suggestions 
made by the Commissioners with the 
object of increasing the payment to 
schools which exhibit such favourable 
educational results as the King’s Inn 
Street Schools; and, if not, can he state 
the reasons for the continuance by the 
Commissioners in their application of 
State funds in a manner so dispropor- 
tionate to the work done ? 

Mr. J. LOWTHER: Sir, I fear it is 
impossible, within the limited space gene- 
rally allowed to answers to Questions in 
this House, to go into details on this 
somewhat large topic; but from the in- 
formation given me privately by the 
Commissioners of National Education, it 
appears that the hon. Gentleman has not 
been accurately informed. For instance, 
I am told that the cost of preparing each 
child for the result examinations at the 
Galway Model Schools, instead of being 
£11 7s., is only £7 2s. 2d., and that 
the percentage of passes is 75 instead of 
45, and that of answering in obligatory 
subjects is 80 instead of 76. Inthe same 
way, I am informed that at the King’s 
Inn Street School the amount of aid 
given for the proportion of each child by 
the Commissioners is not 1ls., but 
£1 3s. 3d. As to the last portion of the 
Question, communications have passed 
with the Commissioners; but I hope 


{COMMONS} 
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to be in a position to give the hon. Gen- 
tleman full information when the Esti- 
mates are brought on. 

Mr. P. MARTIN: I should like to be 
informed what authority the right hon, 
Gentleman has for representing the facts 
as he has done ? 

Mr. J. LOWTHER: From no infor- 
mation, but from facts supplied to me. 

Mr. P. MARTIN: Will the right 
hon. Gentleman lay a copy of the state- 
ment on the Table of the House ? 

Mr. J. LOWTHER: At present it is 
a private statement, and I do not know 
how far I might be justified in laying it 
on the Table. 


IRISH POOR LAW UNIONS AND THE 
SEED SUPPLY BILL. 


Masor NOLAN asked the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland, If the Local Govern- 
ment Board has published a schedule of 
those unions or electoral divisions which 
they intend to place under the provisions 
of the Seed Supply Bill should it become 
Law; if the unions have been informed 
of the extent of the powers which may 
be placed in their hands under this Bill; 
and on what date will it be safe for the 
Guardians of unions to enter into con- 
tracts for seed ? 

Mr. J. LOWTHER, in reply, said, 
that a Schedule of the Unions had been 
prepared. Some changes, due to altera- 
tions in the Bill, would have to be noti- 
fied to the Guardians, and this would be 
done speedily. As the Bill was down 
for second reading in “another place,” 
it was not for him at that moment to 
make any suggestions as to the action of 
the Board of Guardians; but he would 
be disposed to think that they would 
probably be inclined to take action now 
without further delay. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—o Ne — 


PARLIAMENT—PRIVILEGE—MR. 
PLIMSOLL. 


ADJOURNED DEBATE. 
Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Complaint made to the House 
[17th February }. 
Question again proposed, 


“That the publication of printed placards 
throughout the City of Westminster, represent- 
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ing the part taken by Sir Charles Russell, the 
Member for the said City, in the proceedings of 
this House as ‘inhuman’ and ‘degrading,’ in- 
juriously reflects upon the said Member, is an 
attempt to coerce and intimidate him in the 
discharge of his duties, and a breach of the 
Privileges of this House.”—(Sir Charles Rus- 


sell.) 


Debate resumed. 


Mr. PLIMSOLL: Mr. Speaker, I beg 
the indulgence of the House for a very 
short time on a personal matter, and to 
put myself in Order I will conclude with 
a Motion. Though I must allude to 
certain matters relating to the question 
of Privilege raised by the hon. and 

allant Member for Westminster (Sir 
Charles Russell), I do not intend in any 
way to discuss that question, or antici- 
pate the debate upon it. When I saw 
the hon. and gallant Member for West- 
minster, and the hon. Member for Guild- 
ford (Mr. Onslow), had given a Notice 
which would indefinitely postpone, if not 
defeat, the discussion of the Bill which 
I, in conjunction with several of my hon. 
Friends, am promoting, and on the suc- 
cess of which we believe depend the lives 
of many of Her Majesty’s subjects, I 
believed that they had done so merely 
for the purpose of obstructing the pro- 


gress of that Bill. Possessed of that idea, 
I prepared the document to which the 
hon. and gallant Member for West- 
minster and the hon. Member for Guild- 
ford referred last Tuesday, and I endea- 
voured to give this document every 


publicity in my power. I was possessed 
of the same idea when I replied to the 
Questions of the hon. and gallant Baronet 
and the hon. Member; but having had 
the advantage of hearing them deny 
that they had any such motive, and 
having now considered that emphatic 
denial, and had the advantage of con- 
sulting with my hon. and learned Friend 
the Member forLouth—[ Laughter |—hav- 
ing had the advantage of consulting my 
hon. and learned and esteemed Friend 
the Member for Louth (Mr. Sullivan), I 
beg to express my regret that, under the 
impression to which I have already re- 
ferred, I should have used language 
towards those hon. Members which, hav- 
ing regard to the statements made by 
me, I now beg unequivocally to with- 
draw. Mr. Speaker, I was prevented by 
an accident from saying yesterday what 
IT have just said. I am very glad of it, 
for I am now able to say what will be 
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far more agreeable to the feelings of the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman and the hon. 
Member than the very guarded and 
qualified language which yesterday I 
felt myself compelled to adopt, lest per- 
chance next winter I might find myself 
face to face with the reflection that I had 
sacrificed men’s lives to the indulgence 
of personal feeling. I fear that some 
will think me too credulous in saying 
what I am about to say; but justice to 
the hon. Members opposite requires it, 
and I may say also justice to myself, and 
therefore I say it with pleasure. I ask 
my hon. Friends around me—I ask the 
House—I ask the constituents of the 
hon. and gallant Member for West- 
minster and of the hon. Member for 
Guildford to believe, asI now firmly do, 
for sufficient reasons, that these hon. 
Members had no more idea of opposin 
the Merchant Shipping (Grain Cangosas 
Bill than myself, or the hon. and learned 
Member for Louth who sits by my side. 
I would not say this if I did not believe 
it; but, believing it, I am bound under 
the circumstances to say it. Before the 
year is out we shall probably be engaged 
ina General Election—[ ‘Order!’ ]—and 
we shall be fighting for the seats of hon. 
Members opposite; but I should be 
ashamed to obtain any political advan- 
tage to my Party by allowing Gentlemen 
to remain under an injurious imputation 
an hour longer than 1 could help, after 
knew that it was undeserved. I say 
this, because it is right and due to them. 

Sir CHARLES RUSSELL : Sir, with 
the permission of the House, I shall say 
a word or two upon what has just fallen 
from the hon. Member for Derby. It 
appears to me that the position of this 
discussion is no longer a personal matter 
as between myself and the hon. Member 
who has just addressed the House ; and 
I only wish to say that, it being now a 
matter affecting the interests and privi- 
leges of Members of this House, I beg 
to place myself unreservedly in their 
hands. 

Mr. ONSLOW: Sir, I followin the 
wake of the hon. and gallant Member 
for Westminster. Personally, I can only 
say that the explanation and apology of 
the hon. Member for Derby will not only 
satisfy me, but I hope it will fully satisfy 
the House. The reason why I put down 
the Notice was because I conscientiously 
believed that shipping interests and the 
interests of the British sailors would be 
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enhanced by a proper and fair discus- 
sion of the Bill; and I must repeat that 
a Bill dealing with such vast interests 
should not be hurried through Parlia- 
ment without ample discussion. I wish 
also to say that it has been stated by the 
Central News Agency that, in concert 
with the hon. and learned Member for 
Louth, I had come to a sort of compro- 
mise in the matter with the hon. Mem- 
ber for Derby, and that I would make 
appeal to the Government to give faci- 
lities for passing the Bill. I wish to say 
that no compromise of any kind has 
passed between us, and I utterly repu- 
diate the paragraph, from whatever 
quarter it came. My opposition to the 
Bill has been quite straightforward ; and 
there is nothing in my action in the 
matter which would justify me in endea- 
vouring to come to ‘‘terms’’ with the hon. 
Member for Derby. The apology which 
has just come from the hon. Gentleman 
is due to conscientious motives, and I 
would ask my Friends to accept it. I 
sincerely hope that, if the hon. Member 
for Derby has any cause of complaint 
against myself, or any other Member, 
he will not again complain in the way 
which he has thought fit to do in this 
instance. 

Mr. BENTINCK, who was very in- 
distinctly heard, said, that he thought 
the question was in a very unsatisfactory 
state. There had been nothing to justify 
the language of the hon. Member for 
Derby (Mr. Plimsoll); and he would ask 
the right hon. Baronet the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer that a search might be 
made for precedents among the Annals 
of the House. He thought that the 
House, with a sense of what was due 
to its honour, should demand an apology 
from the hon. Member for Derby. Un- 
less some such course was pursued the 
House would have no security against 
the repetition of such conduct as was 
now complained of. 

Tae CHANCELLORor ruz EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, I am sure that the House 
has heard with great satisfaction and 

leasure the statement of the hon. Mem- 

er for Derby (Mr. Plimsoll) and the 
replies of my two hon. Friends behind 
me. No one who knows my hon. Friends 
could for a moment have supposed that 
their characters were in the slightest way 
affected by anything that was said by 
the hon. Member for Derby; and al- 
though it is very satisfactory that the 


Mr. Onslow 


{COMMONS} 
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hon. Member for Derby should have 
made the statement that he has made, 
and withdrawn, in the distinct and un- 
conditional manner in which he has with- 
drawn it, the imputation which he had 
cast upon my hon. Friends, even without 
that withdrawal, I am quite sure that 
the House would have entirely acquitted 
my hon. Friends of having done any- 
thing to justify the application of the 
epithet ‘‘inhuman”’ to their conduct. 
As far as the personal part of the case is 
concerned, I think we may now consider 
the question at an end, my hon. Friends 
having frankly accepted the apology 
tendered by the hon. Member for Derby. 
But we have to consider what is the po- 
sition of the House in connection with 
this matter. I am most anxious to avoid 
introducing any unnecessary element of 
bitterness into any question that comes 
before us, and I especially wish to avoid 
doing so on the present occasion. But 
we must remember that we have an im- 
portant trust committed to us in the 
honour and the independence of this 
House. I will not trouble the House by 
going back to old precedents such as 
could be very easily found, and asking 
whether this or the other proceeding is 
in accordance with, or in violation of, 
the rules laid down in former times. We 
know perfectly well that with regard to 
the publicity of our debates and the free- 
dom of criticism which is now allowed 
to persons outside the House a great 
change has come over Parliament and 
the country during the last century, and 
far be it from me in any way to attempt 
to restrict the great freedom which has 
been allowed. On the other hand, we 
should be cautious not to allow our de- 
sire to make our debates as much as pos- 
sible the open property of the nation to 
degenerate into a laxity which might 
lead to improper interference with our 
proceedings. I wish for one moment to 
refer to that which may be called the 
foundation of our Privileges—I mean the 
clause in the Bill of Rights in which it 
is laid down that the election of Mem- 
bers of Parliament ought to be free, and 
that the freedom of speech or proceed- 
ings in Parliament ought not to be im- 
peached or questioned in any Court or 
place out of Parliament. I look upon 
that clause as a very valuable charter. 
It is true that at the time when the doc- 
trine it contains was laid down it was 
not from the people but from the Crown 
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that any invasion of the Privileges or in- 
terference with the proceedings of Par- 
liament was to be apprehended ; but the 
principle remains the same at the pre- 
sent time—namely, that the proceedings 
of this House ought not to be interfered 
with. Now, I cannot help thinking that 
if such a proceeding as that complained 
of on the part of the hon. Member for 
Derby (Mr. Plimsoll)—namely, the pub- 
lication in a form widely diffused and 
appealing to the whole of the consti- 
tuents of such an important city as that 
in which we sit, and of so important a 
borough as that represented by the hon. 
Member for Guildford (Mr. Onslow), of 
statements having reference, not to past 
transactions, but to actual current Busi- 
ness, and couched in terms of appeal 
from this House to the constituencies 
outside it, is to be allowed to pass un- 
challenged and unnoticed and to become 
a precedent, we way find that very se- 
rious evil may follow. Of course, we are 
aware that one class of observations out- 
side the walls of Parliament may easily 
merge into another class, and that one 
may be told that what is done here is 
very little more than what was not ob- 
jected to there; and so by insensible de- 
grees we may slide, if we are not care- 
ful, into a state of laxity which would 
be most injurious to the independence of 
this House and to the free conduct of 
Business within it. I think, therefore, 
that it is important on the present occa- 
sion that we should at least let it be 
clearly understood that we regard the 
step taken in the publication of these 
placards as one which is distinctly beyond 
the liberties which this House allows its 
Members. I freely admit on the present 
occasion, considering that the hon. Mem- 
ber for Derby has, in a very frank man- 
ner, and to the satisfaction of the hon. 
Gentlemen principally interested, with- 
drawn the expressions which ‘gave of- 
fence, and considering that there has 
been a very great difference of opinion 
as to the precise lengths to which hon. 
Members may go outside this House in 
commenting upon proceedings within it 
—lI freely grant that this is not a case 
in which to pass words of unnecessary 
censure upon any individual. At the 
same time, I think it is right that the 
House should distinctly express its opi- 
nion that the proceeding which has been 
spoken of is without and outside the 
liberties which it is the intention of the 
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House to concede in the criticism of its - 
debates; and, therefore, I am of opinion 
that it would be desirable that we should 
place upon record some Notice to the ef- 
fect which I have indicated. The Motion 
that I should myself be prepared to sub- 
mit, in preference to the Motion which is 
now before the House, and which, I pre- 
sume, the hon. and gallant Member for 
Westminster (Sir Charles Russell) would 
be willing to withdraw, is to this effect— 
‘That, in the opinion of this House, the con- 
duct of the honourable Member for Derby in 
publishing printed placards denouncing the part 
taken by two honourable Members of this House 
in the proceedings of the House was calculated 
to interfere with the due discharge of the duties 


| of a Member of this House and is a breach of 


its Privileges :—But this House, having regard 
to the withdrawal by the honourable Member 
for Derby of the expressions to which the 
honourable Member for Westminster has drawn 
its attention, is of opinion that no further action 
on its part is necessary.” 


I think we can in this manner escape 
passing censure where we think it is not 
necessary to do so, and, at the same time, 
distinctly mark that there is a line to be 
drawn; and I think for the future that 
line ought to be drawn short of the pub- 
lication of such a placard as the one 
complained of. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“ That, in the opinion of this House, the con- 
duct of the honourable Member for Derby in 
publishing printed placards denouncing the part 
taken by two honourable Members of this House 
in the proceedings of the House was calculated 
to interfere with the due discharge of the duties 
of a Member of this House, and is a breach of 
its Privileges :—But this House, having regard 
to the withdrawal by the honourable Member 
for Derby of the expressions fo which the 
honourable Member for Westminster has drawn 
its attention, is of opinion that no further action 
on its part is necessary.”’—(Mr. Chancellor of the 
Exchequer.) - 


Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT entirely 
agreed with the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer as to the immense importance 
of the question before the House, be- 
cause it was a question of the extent to 
which the House of Commons would 
raise the right of Privilege as against 
the discussion of political action out-of- 
doors. He was, however, surprised, and 
regretted that the Leader of the House _ 
should have departed altogether from 
the course taken by his Predecessor (Mr. 
Disraeli) on the last occasion, when a 
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similar occurrence took place. The hon. 
and learned Member for Louth (Mr. 
Sullivan), on the 15th of February, 
1875, called the attention of the House 
to the language used with respect to 
certain Irish Members by a late Member 
of the House (the present Mr. Justice 
Lopes). That language was to the effect 
that certain Members of that House were 
allied with a disreputable Irish band, 
whose watchword in the House was 
Home Rule and repeal of the Union. 
The matter was taken notice of as a 
se of Privilege, and it was not 

enied by the Prime Minister (then Mr. 
Disraeli) that it might be so treated; but 
he said—and the speech was delivered 
before any apology had been made by 
Mr. Lopes— 

“*T did not rise before, because I really thought 
this was an affair which would be easily and 
not unpleasantly settled. The hon. Member 
for Louth has had an opportunity of addressing 
the House at considerable length, and in the vein 
of glowing rhetoric which we always listen to 
with pleasure.” 


Mr. Disraeli then made some observa- 
tions with regard to the hon. and learned 
Member for Louth, which he would not 
read to the House, and went on to 
say— 

“Tt was really unnecessary, I think, to touch 
now upon the language used by the hon. Mem- 
ber for North Lincolnshire (Sir John Astley). 
My recollection is that he withdrew the expres- 
sions which were the subject of the complaint ; 
and when an hon. Gentleman acknowledges that 
he has made a mistake, and has used expressions 
which, on reflection, he sees are not justified, it 
38 the custom of Gentlemen to forget them.’’ 


Now, he (Sir William Harcourt) sup- 
posed that the House of Commons was 
an Assembly of Gentlemen; and they 
would, he thought, do wisely if they 
acted on the advice which had been 
given in that speech by the late Leader 
of the House. Mr. Disraeli added— 


‘‘Then we have the case of my hon. and 
learned Friend the Member for Frome. -I am 
not here to deny that it is a breach of Privilege 
to speak of any Members of this House in their 
capacity as such in terms which imply disgrace, 
or, as the hon. Gentleman said, ignominy. But 
I must remind the House that the expressions 
here used—when calmly considered—though 
they may certainly justify notice, are still not of 
a very extravagant character.” 


Mr. Disraeli then proceeded to say— 


‘The hon. Member who spoke second in the 
debate (Mr. O’Connor Power) asks what we on 
the front Ministerial Bench should have done if 
this expression had been used respecting us? 


Sir William Harcourt 


{COMMONS} 
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Well, Sir, what I should have done—and I think 
I may say what all my Colleagues would have 
done—would have been to take no notice of it,’’ 


Now, an hon. Member of that House 
had recently, in a speech delivered to a 
Conservative Association, spoken of one 
of the most eminent Members of the 
House as being a man who would sell 
his soul for office; but he had never 
heard that the distinguished person who 
had been so spoken of had thought it 
worth his while to bring those words 
before the House as a question of Pri- 
vilege. Mr. Disraeli further observed, 
on the occasion to which he was refer- 
ring— 

‘‘ At the same time, Ido not say that the 
course we should have pursued ought to prevent 
Irish Members from receiving the satisfaction 
to which they are entitled from my hon. and 
learned Friend, who has now an opportunity in 
a full House of doing that which is, I think, the 
privilege as well as the duty of an English gen- 
tleman when he has done wrong—that which 
will only cause his friends to respect him the 
more—I mean, frankly express his regret for 
having inadvertently given pain to others. I 
hope that my hon. and learned Friend will now 
make use of this opportunity—will remove all 
ill-feeling on the part of hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site, on account of his language, and that we 
shall be able to extricate the House from the 
painful necessity of making this a question of 
Privilege.’ —[3 Hansard, ccxxii., 329-32. ] 


Now, that being the course which was 
taken in 1875, why, he should like to 
know, should it not be followed on the 
present occasion? He would next call 
the attention of the House to another 
case of very great importance, which 
occurred in 1844, when a charge of a 
most odious character was brought by 
Mr. Ferrand against Sir James Graham 
—a charge which was unquestionably 
and undeniably false—that of using his 
influence, with other Members of the 
House, to obtain from an Election Com- 
mittee a false and fraudulent Report. 
It was impossible to make an accusation 
more odious or unfounded ; and he should 
like to observe, in reply to the hon. Mem- 
ber for West Norfolk (Mr. Bentinck), 
who complained that the consideration 
of the question before the House had 
been delayed, that that was precisely 
the course which had been advocated by 
Sir Robert Peel in 1844. Sir Robert 
Peel then said that the case was one 
which ought not to be disposed of in a 
hurry, ridiculous as the charge was, and 
unanimous though the feeling of the 





House might be that it was without 
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foundation. A decision, Sir Robert Peel, 
who was in favour of the public dis- 
cussion of the conduct of Members of 
Parliament, and even of Cabinet Minis- 
ters, contended, could not be arrived at 


_on the question without establishing an 


important precedent ; and, therefore, it 
was desirable, before coming to any such 
decision, to look back at the Records 
which were within reach of the House. 
Considering the great Constitutional 
question involved, Sir Robert Peel went 
on to urge the necessity of perfectly free 
discussion, and the risk that a feeling 
of indignation might prompt the House 
to adopt some sudden course which it 
might afterwards regret. Hon. Mem- 
bers, in their individual capacity, ought 
to have the means of seeing what had, 
in similar circumstances, been done in 
past times, and be afforded an oppor- 
tunity of deliberating as to what ought 
to be done in the present. That, he 
thought, was a sufficient answer to what 
had fallen from the hon. Member for 
West Norfolk. But did the House of 
Commons, he would ask, in 1844, decide 
that a Breach of Privilege had been 
committed? No, although the charge 
brought against Sir James Graham had 
neither been proved nor withdrawn, Sir 
Robert Peel would not allow so dan- 
gerous a precedent to be set; but he 
made a Motion to the effect that Sir 
James Graham and the other Member 
named having denied in their places 
the truth of the allegations made against 
them, and Mr. Ferrand having declined 
to substantiate his charges, the House 
was of opinion that those charges were 
wholly unfounded and calumnious, and 
did not affect in the slightest degree the 
honour or the characters of the Members 
in question. There was in all that not 
a word about Privilege, for Sir Robert 
Peel was alive to the danger of passing 
such a Resolution as that which the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer now pro- 
posed. He would not permit the House 
of Commons to set so mischievous an ex- 
ample, and put such arestraint on the pub- 
lic discussion of the conduct of Members 
of Parliament. There was also another 
case—the Abercromby Case—to which 
he might refer, which occurred in 1824, 
when Lord Eldon denounced. in the Court 
of Chancery a Member of the House as 
having been guilty of falsehood. The 
matter was brought before the House as 
& Question of Privilege, and was de- 
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bated at great length. Some very emi- 
nent persons were in favour of pro- 
nouncing the language of Lord Eldon a 
Breach of Privilege; but Mr. Canning 
and Mr. Peel were opposed to that 
course, and a majority of the House 
supported the view which they took. 
Those were the three great precedents 
on the subject; and it was clear from 
them that, in recent times, the House of 
Commons had not shown itself willing 
to invoke the shield of Privilege for the 
purpose of defending its Members from 
public criticism. If he were to quote 
ancient precedents, which the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had very 
wisely declined to entertain, a rule 
would, no doubt, be found to the effect 
that there could be no criticism upon 
any act of a Member of Parliament 
in reference to his Parliamentary con- 
duct; and if they chose to act upon 
the principle of Privilege as laid down 
in Parliamentary precedent, to speak of 
a man’s vote, even to publish his speech 
or his vote, or to criticize his vote, was 
a Breach of Privilege. That was the 
only principle, if a rigorous course was 
to be adopted, on which the House could 
stand. All the rest was a question of 
degree. It was a question of adjectives, 
and, as regarded the adjectives of the 
hon. Member for Derby, they were with- 
drawn, and they had no place in the 
Resolution of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. What they were asked to 
affirm was, that criticizing and condemn- 
ing the conduct of an hon. Member of 
that House was a Breach of Privilege. 
That was how he understood the Reso- 
lution. It said ‘publishing printed 
placards ;’’ but he asserted there was no 
difference in the world between a printed 
placard and a speech. [ Laughter.| Hon. 
Members might laugh ; but a speech 
generally was printed next morning, 
and so became a printed placard. Was 
the objection, then, that the matter was 
printed in the constituency concerned ? 
He was sure the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber for Westminster did not object on 
that ground. Why, only a few months 
ago the hon. and gallant Gentleman 
went down to his (Sir William Har- 
eourt’s) constituency to criticize his con- 
duct, and to express opinions in refer- 
ence to his Parliamentary action. He 
would not use the word intimidated, 
because they did not intimidate him ; 
but he knew their language was not 
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encomiastic. At any rate, a sort of posse 
comitatis went down to denounce him to 
his constitutents. The hon. Member 
for Staffordshire was one, and the hon. 
Member for Christchurch (Sir. H. Drum- 
mond Wolff) was another, accompanied 
by a gentleman of whom he never heard 
before—a Mr. Alfred Austin. They ad- 
dressed his constituents at great length. 

Siz H. DRUMMOND WOLFF: I 
never mentioned the hon. and learned 
Gentleman’s name in my speech. 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT: Well, 
the silence of the other hon. Gentleman 
of the party might be taken to mean 
assent in their case. The hon. Member 
for Christchurch had, no doubt, too 
much personal regard for him ; but he 
sat and listened to what his friends had 
to say. Now, suppose he had come 
down whining to that House for protec- 
tion against those hon. Members, what 
would the House have thought? Was 
the principle to be laid down that no 
man might write or speak against 
another man in his constituency? Did 
it make any difference whether the 
statements were made in a speech, a 
pases. or a letter to the newspapers? 

id it, moreover, make any difference 
whether those statements were made by 
a Member of Parliament or by another 
person? All these questions were raised 
by the Resolution which the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had submitted to the 
House. If the objection was that the 
thing was done in a man’s constituency, 
he would say that a man’s constituency 
was the place of all places in the world 
where any charges against him ought to 
be made. For his own part, he had no 
complaint to make of the Gentlemen 
who had gone to talk against him in 
his constituency. He did not remember 
the phrases they had used ; but they cer- 
tainly did not intimidate him. Those 
hon. Gentlemen had provided his con- 
stituency with an agreeable entertain- 
ment, and they did him no harm. He 
was astonished that the hon. and gal- 
lant Member for Westminster (Sir 
Charles Russell), who was the most gal- 
lant man in the world, should not have 
had more political intrepidity than to 
come forward and say he had been in- 
timidated by these placards. The ques- 
tion was a most seriousone. It was not 
whether the words used were or were 
not unjustifiable. They were with- 
drawn. The question was, whether 


Sir William Harcourt 


(COMMONS) 
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the House was to declare that printed 
placards—nothing was said about the 
character of the language of them, which 
mightbe the mostrespectable—roflecting 
upon the conduct of an hon. Member of 
that House, constituted a Breach of the 
Privileges of Parliament. It seemed to * 
him that, in passing such a Resolution as 
that before them, the House would be 
striking a fatal blow at liberty of speech. 
If, for instance, an hon. Member were to 
make a speech denouncing another hon. 
Member br obstruction, was the Member 
so denounced to come forward and to 
appeal, under the protection of the 
Chancellor’s Resolution, to the protec- 
tion of the House? It was too late in 
the day for the House of Commons to 
employ the engine of Privilegetosmother 
public criticism upon the conduct of hon. 
Members. He did not say the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had such an intention; 
but that would be the effect of his Reso- 
lution. Ifa Member of the House used 
language offensive to another Member, 
there were other ways of obtaining a 
withdrawal of, and redress for, the lan- 
guage. If he refused to withdraw that 
language, as in the case of Mr. Ferrand, 
then the Member whose conduct was 
impugned might be vindicated by the 
unanimous opinion of the Members of 
that House. But when they drew this 
old and rusty sword of Privilege for 
purposes of this character, then he be- 
lieved the House would be embarking 
in a course which would land it in im- 
mense embarrassment, and in which he 
saw no end of difficulty. There would 
be nothing to prevent its enforcing the 
new doctrine of Privilege against every 
newspaper and every election placard. 
The Resolution of the right hon. Gentle- 
man was too wide and too unguarded, 
and it was absolutely and entirely in- 
consistent with free discussion in this 
country. They had much better trust to 
the strength of the House for the vindi- 
cation of their character in the manner 
in which it had been vindicated before. 
The advice tendered by Mr. Disraeli in 
1875,in Mr. Lopes’s case, was the proper 
advice to be taken; and, therefore, fol- 
lowing the last precedent of the House 
of Commons, he would in this case take 
the course he fully believed the late 
Leader of the House of Commons would 
have taken, and, on what was now the 
substantive Motion of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, move the ‘“‘ Previous Question,” 
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Previous Question proposed, ‘ That 
that Question be now put.”—(Sir Wil- 
liam Harcourt.) 


Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Joun Hotxer) expressed himself entirely 


* at a loss to understand from the emphatic, 


not to say vehement, speech of the hon. 
and learned Member whether, in his 
opinion, the conduct of the hon. Member 
for Derby was or was not a Breach of 
Privilege. If it was a Breach of Privi- 
lege, surely there was nothing unwise 
on the part of the House in resolving 
that it was so. Was the House to allow 
its Privileges to be broken with impunity? 
His hon. and learned Friend wished them 
to say nothing more about it; but he 
should have been obliged to his hon. 
and learned Friend if he had declared 
explicitly whether he was of opinion 
that such a placard as that published 
by the hon. Member for Derby, re- 
flecting upon the conduct of hon. Mem- 
bers of that House in the current 
Business of the House, was a Breach 
of Privilege. 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
that what he intended to say, and what 
he believed he did say, was that for any- 
one to take any notice whatever of the 
conduct of a Member of Parliament in 
the discharge of his duty in the House, 
or to comment in any terms whatever 
upon such conduct or upon his speeches 
or vote in that House, was a Breach of 
Privilege. 

Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Joun Hotxer) observed, that it was 
satisfactory to know that the hon. and 
learned Member did consider that the 
hon. Member for Derby had been 
guilty of a Breach of Privilege. He 
had, however, understood the hon. and 
learned Gentleman to cite a good many 
authorities with the view of establishing 
the contrary proposition. 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT ‘said, 
as this was a very serious matter, he 
desired that there should be no inten- 
tional misrepresentation or misunder- 
standing of the object with which he had 
cited those authorities. He expressly 
stated that Mr. Disraeli said Mr. Justice 
Lopes’ speech was a Breach of Privilege, 
but that it was undesirable to take notice 
of it. He had cited those authorities to 
show that the House of Commons fre- 
quently refused to take cognizance of 
Breaches of Privilege. 
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Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Joun Horxer) observed, that, of course, 
if that were the view of the subject 
which was taken by the hon. and learned 
Gentleman opposite, he was contented 
with it. He was anxious, however, that 
this question of Breach of Privilege 
should not be misunderstood. He had 
been under the impression that the 
debate on this subject had been ad- 
journed in order that search might be 
made for precedents bearing on the sub- 
ject. There could be now no doubt as 
to what the law of Parliament was upon 
the subject. The law of Parliament 
affecting the question under discussion 
was laid down with the greatest possible 
clearness in the work of Sir Erskine 
May, who was a great authority on Par- 
liamentary law; and if hon. Members 
would turn to that work they would find 
the law relating to that subject laid 
down thus— 


‘¢ That to print or publish any books or libels 
reflecting upon the proceedings of the House of 
Commons, or any Member thereof, for or relat- 
ing to his services therein, is a high violation of 
the rights and privileges of the House of Com- 
mons.” 





Then the learned author went on to give 
instances when libels upon hon. Mem- 
bers of that House had been punished, 
and that statement of the law was 
founded not only upon usage and custom, 
but upon the express Resolutions of the 
House. As a general rule, he should 
not ask that undue importance should 
be attached to Resolutions of that House 
which were passed some time ago, nor 
should he ask that the principle of such 
Resolutions should berigidly carried into 
effect on all occasions; but he maintained 
that such decisions of the House should 
be treated, at all events, with respect. 
Therefore, when they found that the 
House had arrived at a certam decision 
some years ago, they should not treat 
that decision as a nullity. Well, then, 
let them see what Resolutions had been 
passed from time to time bearing upon 
this subject. In 1699, a Resolution was 
passed— 

“ That to publish the names of Members of this 
House and reflect upon them, and misrepresent 
their proceedings in Parliament, is a breach of 
the privileges of this House.” 


Not only publishing, but reflecting upon 
and misrepresenting them. In 1701 a 
Resolution was passed— 
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“ That to print or publish any books or libels 

reflecting upon the proceedings of the House of 
Commons or any Member thereof, or relating to 
his service therein, is a high violation of the 
rights and privileges of Parliament.” 
That is a very distinct enunciation of the 
Parliament of that day. The House 
had acted upon those Resolutions ever 
since, and Sir Erskine May gave a long 
string of cases in which persons found 
guilty of Breach of Privilege had been 
dealt with on the principle laid down in 
them. In many cases such persons had 
been dealt severely with, although he 
was far from saying that they should be 
severely dealt with in all cases. In the 
case of Mr. Ferrand the House, although 
distinctly of opinion that a Breach of 
Privilege had been committed, did not 
proceed further in the matter on Mr. 
Ferrand declining to admit that what he 
had done was a Breach of Privilege or 
to withdraw his expressions. Then there 
was the case of Mr. Lopes, which arose 
in 1875. Mr. Lopes was, undoubtedly, 
guilty of Breach of Privilege of a minor 
character ; and he dared say what was 
done in that case satisfied the justice of 
it. What Mr. Lopes did seemed to him 
to have been very different from what 
the hon. Member for Derby (Mr. Plim- 
soll) had done. His speech was de- 
livered some six months before it was 
taken any notice of—it was said to 
have been an after-dinner speech ; but 
he did not think that was of any great 
consequence, and what he said was— 

‘What was the present position of the Liberal 
Party in the House of Commons? They were 
deserted by their Chief; they were allied to a 
disreputable Irish band, whose watchword in 
the House was ‘Home Rule or the Repeal of the 
Union.’ ” 

Those words were uttered in reference 
to a Party in this House, and Mr. 
Lopes was not justified in describing 
the Home Rule Party as ‘‘a disreput- 
able band;’ but if anyone had felt 
aggrieved, one would have thought he 
would not have had waited six months. 
[Mr. Surzivan remarked, that was be- 
cause Parliament was not sitting at the 
time.] One would have thought that 
someone would have made complaint 
long before the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Louth brought the matter 
under the attention of the House. 
The hon. and learned Member for 
Louth, who so chivalrously defended 
the hon. Member for Derby the other 
day, on that occasion thought the speech 


The Attorney General 


{COMMONS} 
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of Mr. Lopes was a Breach of Privilege. 
Apparently the House was of the same 
opinion, and Mr. Lopes made an ample 
apology, on which the then Speaker 
declared that enough had been done and 
said in the matter, and therefore it had 
better come to an end. But what had 
been the conduct of the hon. Member 
for Derby on the present occasion? It 
appeared to him, with great submis- 
sion to the hon. and learned Member for 
Oxford, that there was a great difference 
between the case of a speaker being 
carried away by the enthusiasm of the 
moment and that of a man who de- 
liberately printed and published pre- 
pared matter. When they came to con- 
sider what the hon. Member for Derby 
said, they found that the very day or the 
day after the hon. and gallant Member 
for Westminster and the hon. Member 
for Guildford had exercised the privilege 
which every Member of the House was 
entitled to exercise without fear of being 
deterred in the performance of his 
duty, the hon. Member for Derby sat 
down and deliberately penned a placard 
and circulated it through the City of 
Westminster and the borough of Guild- 
ford, and in that placard he deli- 
berately libelled those two hon. Gentle- 
men with respect to the exercise of their 
privilege in relation to the current Busi- 
ness of that House. Now, could there 
be a question that the matter contained 
in that placard was libellous? He had 
no doubt that the hon. Member for 
Derby wrote under a feeling of strong 
excitement. They knew the enthusiam 
with which he brought forward parti- 
cular measures; and he (the Attorney 
General) had no doubt that the enthu- 
siasm was justified, or justified to a great 
extent at all events. But could anyone 
question this—that in describing the 
conduct of the two hon. Members as in 
certain circumstances ‘‘inhuman,’’ and 
in other circumstances as ‘‘ degrading,” 
he intended to hold them up to contempt 
and to bring them into disfavour with 
their constituents? It was one thing to 
publish an unfounded libel of a Member, 
and another matter to quarrel with his 
opinions. The hon. Member for Derby 
might have said as much as he liked as 
to the views entertained by his (the At- 
torney General’s) two hon. Friends with 
respect to the particular Bill which was 
before the House. He might have con- 
tested their opinions with respect to 
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ships carrying grain cargoes, and so on. 
But it was not legitimate to publish 
against a Member of that House, in 
respect of the Business of the House 
and the exercise of the privilege of a 
Member with respect to that Business, 
libellous matter? It was because the 
matter was not true that it constituted a 
Breach of the Privileges of the House ; 
and more because it was designed, he 
did not say it had the effect, to intimi- 
date hon. Gentlemen from the exercise 
of their privileges. It appeared to him 
to be an offence of a serious character ; 
but, undoubtedly, the hon. Member 
for Derby had apologized in a most 
manly and candid way, and all of them, 
he thought, must sympathize with the 
hon. Member after his most explicit 
statement. He listened with very much 
pleasure to what the hon. Member for 
Derby said; and he confessed that his 
admiration for his character, which was 
great before, had been increased by that 
statement. But, at the same time, he did 
hope the House would not come to the 
conclusion that a Breach of its Privileges 
—and a serious Breach of its Privileges 
—should be committed without making 
some protest against it, and recording 
that,in its opinion, a Breach of Privilege 
had been committed. All that his right 
hon. Friend the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer asked the House to affirm was 
that the action of the hon. Member for 
Derby, calculated as it was to intimi- 
date the hon. Members to whom he re- 
ferred in the exercise of their privileges, 
was a Breach of the Privileges of that 
House. 

Mr. JOHN BRIGHT: Sir, I hope 
the House will have observed that in the 
speech of the Attorney General he has 
dealt very little with the precise ques- 
tion which is before the House. He 
has endeavoured to show that there was 
nothing that was grievous, or parti- 
cularly grievous, in describing an im- 
portant section of Members of this 
House, representing one of the Three 
Kingdoms, as ‘‘a disreputable band,” 
and that the fault of the hon. Member 
for Derby (Mr. Plimsoll) was a much 
more grievous one than the fault of 
Mr. Lopes. That is the conclusion to 
which we were asked to come. But 
that is not the question before the 
House. The question is, whether what 
the House has now done in this matter 
is sufficient, or whether it is desirable to 
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proceed further? The hon. and learned 
Attorney General began his speech by 
asking whether this was a Breach of 
Privilege; and I think he got a very full 
answer from my hon. and learned Friend 
the Member for Oxford (Sir William 
Harcourt). Nobody doubts that, ac- 
cording to ancient precedents, it is a 
Breach of Privilege. But then there 
have been hundreds of Breaches of 
Privilege in which the House did not 
feel, or even imagine, that it would be 
desirable to place any specific Resolu- 
tion upon its Records. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman says—‘‘If it be a 
Breach of Privilege, why not say so?” 
From which, I suppose, we are asked to 
come to the conclusion that wherever 
there is a Breach of Privilege there 
ought necessarily to be on the Records 
of the House a Resolution declaring the 
Breach of Privilege to be committed. 
If that were done, I suspect the House 
would have very little time for any mea- 
sures brought before it. I apprehend 
that an Assembly like this august As- 
sembly is not exhibiting its strength, is 
not adding to its strength, by constantly 
showing that it has strength. It seems 
to me that it tends very much more to 
weakness in the House of Commons 
than to strength to place such Resolu- 
tions on the Records of the House as 
that which the right hon. Gentleman has 
proposed to-night. A certain hasty 
charge was made by the hon. Member 
for Derby against two hon. Members 
sitting on that side of the House. The 
Attorney General admits the enthusiasm 
of the hon. Member for Derby, and says 
that he, no doubt, did this under a pas- 
sionate feeling against Members who 
had opposed the progress of a Bill 
which he thought essential to save the 
lives of some of his countrymen. The 
position, then, in which we are now 
placed is this. The House has had the 
matter brought before it. It has lis- 
tented to an entire withdrawal of the 
charge on the part of the hon. Member 
for Derby. It has listened to an equally 
open acknowledgment on the part of the 
two Gentlemen whose conduct was im- 
pugned that they are satisfied with what 

the hon. Member for Derby has done 

and said. If that be so, the question is 

whether the House of Commons should 

not feel satisfied with what has been 

done, and should not proceed further in 

the matter. The characters of the hon, 
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Gentlemen who were concerned have |p 


been cleared and have been justified. 
In the case to which my hon. and 
learned Friend (Sir William Harcourt) 
referred—the case of Mr. Ferrand—the 
Gentleman who got himself into that 
dilemma—lI recollect being in the House 
when that transaction took place—made 
no acknowledgment ; he was totally un- 
able to prove the charges ; the charges 
were denied ; there was not a man in the 
House of Commons who believed those 
charges; but the House of Commons, 
under the direction and advice of Sir 
Robert Peel, did not think it necessary 
to place on record such a Resolution as 
that which the right hon. Gentleman 
now asks it to adopt. It seems to me 
that precedents established by a states- 
man of Sir Robert Peel’s character and 
long experience ought not to be lightly 
rejected, even by a majority on that 
side of the House. He was their Leader 
and guide, and neither before nor since 
have that Party had a wiser Minister at 
their head than was Sir Robert Peel. 
Now, surely every Member of the House 
will know that the House holds it to be 
a Breach of its Privileges, and a thing 
which the House must condemn, if any 
Member in future follows the example 
of the hon. Member for Derby. e 
will know that he had better sleep a 
_ night or two before he publishes or 

writes an injudicious placard. Now, if 
we pass the Resolution, we put a new 
weapon not in the hands of the House 
of Commons to prevent a Breach of 
Privilege, but in the hands of those 
who may hereafter be hostile to free- 
dom of discussion. I think you will 
lessen, or tend to lessen, the freedom of 
discussion in this House, and the free- 
dom of judgment which Members are 
at liberty to express of other Members, 
and which persons outside are at liberty 
to express with regard to the conduct 
of parties and individuals within the 
walis of this House. The question is, 
has. the House done enough, or has it 
not? If you stop where you now are, 
have you not done enough to discourage 
the practice which you have by speeches 
on both sides, by the acknowledgment 
of the hon. Member for Derby, and by 
the common sense of the House, con- 
demned? I should advise the House 
to let the matter rest where it is. I 
confess I was greatly astonished when 
I heard the right hon. Gentleman pro- 
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ose to place on record a Resolution 
of this kind. Nobody denies that there 
has been a Breach of Privilege. The 
hon. Member for Derby is not likely 
to repeat the fault; no one else will 
be encouraged to repeat it. If the 
hon. Members opposite who made a 
complaint have Tied their characters 
cleared, and express themselves entirely 
satisfied, I would recommend the House 
very much indeed to adopt the Pre- 
vious Question recommended by my 
hon. and learned Friend the Member 
for Oxford, and to refuse to place on 
their Records a Resolution which they 
must feel to be unnecessary, and which 
can never be used in the future except 
to lessen the freedom of discussion and 
the freedom of criticism on the acts of 
public men in connection with the pro- 
ceedings of Parliament. 

Mr. CHAPLIN remarked, that this 
was no mere legal squabble, but a ques- 
tion of maintaining the high character 
and reputation of the House; and, 
in his opinion, hon. Gentlemen ought 
to mark so emphatically their idea 
of the proceedings which had been 
brought under their notice as effec- 
tually to prevent their repetition. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
pointed out the danger and mischief 
of being guided in the matter, in any 
degree, by vindictive feelings, and he 
agreed with every word which had 
fallen from the right hon. Gentleman 
on that subject; but there was another 
point of the question to which he desired 
to call attention, and that was that this 
was not a hasty act on the part of the 
hon. Member for Derby. If it had been, 
he did not doubt that the House would 
have exonerated the hon. Member im- 
mediately ; but it was impossible to be- 
lieve it was a hasty act, or anything else 
than a most deliberate act. Having re- 
gard to the fact that only three or four 
years ago the hon. Member for Derby 
had been guilty of an outrage of so gross 
a nature that he came under the censure 
of the House, he thought they ought to 
mark their opinion of his conduct in as 
emphatic a manner as the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer had proposed. In fact, he 
believed an addition ought to be made 
to the Motion of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, expressing the censure of 
the House upon the hon. Member for 
Derby. Such an addition would have 





his unqualified support. As far as the 
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Bill of the hon. Member was concerned, 
if the statements the hon. Member had 
made with regard to it could be sus- 
tained—as he felt sure they could—he 
would be prepared to give it his hearty 
support. But in order to prevent: the 
repetition of this kind of offence, which 
was likely to bring discredit upon the 
reputation of the House out-of-doors, he 
thought they ought to mark their opi- 
nion of it in the most emphatic manner. 

Mr. WHITBREAD desired to re- 
iterate that the question before them 
was not whether the conduct of the 
hon. Member for Derby constituted 
a Breach of Privilege or not, but 
whether, in all the circumstances of 
the case as they now stood, it was 
wise of the House to go further in the 
matter, and whether, in any case, the 
course indicated by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer was the safe and proper one. 
There was no doubt that, technically, 
the conduct of the hon. Member for 
Derby constituted a Breach of the Privi- 
leges of the House; but he thought the 
speech of the Attorney General was more 
applicable to the case as it stood before 
the hon. Member had withdrawn his ex- 
pressions than to the present condition 
of affairs. As the two hon. Members 
immediately concerned were satisfied, 
he thought the House might have been 
content not to have proceeded further. 
It was impossible to defend the action of 
the hon. Member for Derby; but the 
real offence consisted, not in the mere 
publication of a letter or placard setting 
forth the action of the hon. Member in 
blocking the progress of the Bill, but in 
the adjectives employed and the motives 
imputed. The expressions complained 
of had been withdrawn, and had been 
acknowledged to be undeserved. A re- 
ference to dates would show that the 
hon. Member for Derby had taken no 
long time for reflection, but had acted 
much more hastily than some hon. Mem- 
bers seemed to be aware. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Mid-Lincolnshire (Mr. Chaplin) 
had referred to a previous case, in which 
the conduct of the hon. Member for 
Derby had come under the notice of the 
House. Though he could not justify 
the conduct of the hon. Member for 
Derby now, or his action on a previous 
occasion, he thought there were circum- 
stances which might have induced the 
hon. Gentleman to have refrained from 
referring, even casually, to what for- 
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merly occurred. The hon. Member for 
Derby was imbued with one idea, arfd 
he pursued that idea in a way which 
sometimes brought him into collision 
with the House, and under its displea- 
sure. The course which the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer proposed was one on 
which they would do well to pause. The 
terms of the Motion seemed to him so 
sweeping and comprehensive as to cover 
much more than was intended. More- 
over, they ought at least to have the 
Resolution put before them in print. 
They all knew what an immense differ- 
ence was made by the insertion or 
omission of a single word in their Reso- 
lutions ; and they were now asked to 
make, as it seemed to him, a most for- 
midable change in the Privileges of the 
House—to fetter their action and tie 
their tongues for all time—by the adop- 
tion of words they had had no opportu- 
nity of considering. Was that fair to 
the House? He ventured to foretell 
that if the Motion were pressed on, 
either the Rule established. by it would 
be abolished within a year or less, or 
else it would lead to a constant infringe- 
ment of what the Attorney General had 
declared to be the Privileges of the 
House—yet an infringement which, in 
many cases, nobody would take any 
notice of. 

Mr. MOWBRAY thought the hon. 
Member who had just sat down had 
contradicted himself. In the eommence- 
ment of his speech he had admitted 
that this matter was a Breach of Privi- 
lege. What had been done was de- 
clared to be a Breach of Privilege by 
learned lawyers and by Cabinet Minis- 
ters. Nevertheless, the hon. Member 
for Bedford (Mr. Whitbread) hoped to 
carry the House with him in the hesita- 
tion with which he concluded his speech. 
But it had been admitted that -it was a 
Breach of Privilege. The hon. and 
learned Member for the City of Oxford 
(Sir William Harcourt), in rising to 
move the Previous Question, had said it 
was true that this was a Breach of Pri- 
vilege. But he had asked, was it wise 
to go on with the matter? He thought 
it was wise, and for this reason, which 
had not before been put to the House. 
There had been entered on the Journals 
of the House the nature of the com- 
plaint made by the two hon. Members 
whose action had been impugned, and 
that there was upon the Table a Copy 
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of the placard which charged them with 
inhuman and degrading conduct. It 
was unavailing to say that the hon. 
Member for Derby had since withdrawn 
those statements. They remained in 
the Journals of the House. But the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer had moved that, con- 
sidering the apology which had been 
offered, though a Breach of Privilege 
had been committed, they should not 
carry it further. The hon. Member for 
Bedford had complained that greater 
Notice was not given. But this was no 
new Resolution; it was a mere change 
of words to carry out the original pro- 
posal. But the only question now was 
whether it was wise to carry the matter 
any further; but he thought it was quite 
impossible for the matter to rest where 
it was. 

Mr. OSBORNE MORGAN’ said, 
there could be no doubt that the hon. 
Member for Derby, acting under what 
he conceived to be some provocation, 
and feeling strongly on the subject 
which he had at heart, had used lan- 
guage which no one could justify or had 
attempted to justify. But the hon. Gen- 
tleman had offered a full and frank 
apology; and, under these circumstances, 
why should the Government attempt to 
put in force a rusty machine which 
would materially interfere with the 
liberty of debate? No doubt, in one 
sense, a technical Breach of Privilege 
had been committed. But it would lead 
to monstrous results if everything which 
was technically a Breach of Privilege 
was brought before the House. Did 
anyone believe that the hon. and gallant 
Member for Westminster (Sir Charles 
Russell), who carried on his breast the 
proudest certificate of valour an English 
soldier could wear, would be intimidated 
by the language that had been used ? 

e (Mr. Osborne Morgan) thought that 
the less notice was taken of the matter 
the better ; and he believed that the real 
Privileges of Parliament were weakened 
rather than strengthened by discussions 
like the present. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
HarpinceE GirrarD) said, that when the 
conduct of a Member was brought be- 
fore the House it could not be wiped 
out from the memory of the House. 
What was the House todo? Reference 
had been made to the supposed absence 
of precedent. 


Mr. Mowbray 
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the past history of the House, and he 
had found a precedent which did not go 
very far back when they were treating 
of questions connected with that House. 
A placard which was printed in 1810, 
and which appeared in Hansard, vol. xv., 
p. 481, was as follows :— 


‘*WinpHAM AND YorkE. Bririsu Forms. 
** 33, Bedford Street, Covent Garden, 
: ** Monday, Feb. 19, 1810. 

“ Question:—Which was a greater outrage 
upon the public feeling, Mr. Yorke’s enforce- 
ment of the standing order to exclude strangers 
from the House of Commons or Mr. Windham’s 
recent attack upon the liberty of the press? 
Last Monday, after an interesting discussion, 
it was unanimously decided, that the enforce- 
ment of the standing orders, by shutting out 
strangers from the gallery of the House of 
Commons, ought to be censured as an insidious 
and ill-timed attack on the liberty of the press, 
as tending to aggravate the discontent of the 
people, and to render their representatives ob- 
jects of jealous suspicion. The great anxiety 
manifested by the public at this critical period 
to become acquainted with the proceedings of 
the House of Commons, and to ascertain who 
were the authors and promoters of the late 
calamitous expeditions to the Scheldt, together 
with the violent attacks made by Mr. Windham 
on the newspaper reporters (whom he repre- 
sented as ‘bankrupts, lottery office keepers, 
footmen, and decayed tradesmen ’), have stirred 
up the public feeling, and excited universal at- 
tention. The present question is, therefore, 
brought forward as a comparative inquiry, and 
may be justly expected to furnish a contested 
and interesting debate.—Printed by J. Dean, 
57, Wardour Street.”’ 


Mr. Yorke, in rising to call attention to 
this placard, spoke of it as a gross 
Breach of the Privilege of Parliament. 
In consequence of this the printer was 
summoned to attend the House, and the 
matter was treated in this spirit. The 
printer said that he had no personal 
knowledge of the placard in question ; 
but, expressing his regret at what had 
occurred, he would do his best to make 
amends by giving the name of the author 
of the placard to Mr. Speaker. But he 
would tell the House what had been 
done. The matter was treated as im- 
portant, and Mr. Whitbread said that 
it was necessary to take some further 
notice of the offence. And the result 
was that the printer was committed to 
custody for one hour. The resolution 
was arrived at on the ground that it was 
necessary to preserve and keep the right 
of free discussion in the House. * It was 
not a question of high-handed Privilege 
for the purpose of repressing discussion, 
as such, but for the purpose of preserv- 


























ing the right of Members to be free 
from external influence calculated to in- 
timidate them while discharging their 
duties. It had been said that the hon. 
and gallant Colonel the Member for 
Westminster was not a likely man to be 
intimidated; but should the question 
whether a particular individual was 
likely to be intimidated or not be made 
the test of a Breach of Privilege? He 
admitted that no harm had been done 
in the present case; but the matter had 
come Officially before the House, and 
the Government, while not desiring the 
punishment of the offender, asked for 
a solemn declaration to the effect that 
to placard the walls of a borough with 
statements respecting something which 
an hon. Member had done and was 
doing in the course of Parliamentary 
Business constituted a Breach of Privi- 
lege. They had heard something about 
musty precedents. Well, the very fact 
that the precedents were musty, showed 
how necessary it was to revive and con- 
firm them; and, in the hope that this 
might be done, he would support the 
Resolution of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. 

Sir HENRY JAMES said, the ques- 
tion before the House was whether this 
should be treated as a Breach of Privi- 
lege, because, as they were reminded by 
the hon. Member opposite (Mr. Chap- 
lin), the hon. Member for Derby had, 
upon some previous occasion, been 
guilty of conduct which, in the minds 
of the hon. Members opposite, was dis- 
graceful. [‘‘ No, no!’ |" He understood 
the hon. Member to have so treated the 
question. They were now asked to 
place upon the Records of the House a 
Motion which would denounce the con- 
duct of the hon. Member for Derby as a 
Breach of Privilege; but in the case of 
Mr. Lopes no such course was taken. 
The House upon that occasion recorded 
its Motion, to the effect that they allowed 
the Motion describing the action as a 
Breach of Privilege to be withdrawn. 
Why should not hon. Members make a 
similar entry upon the Journals of the 
House on the present occasion? The 
charge which was made by Mr. Lopes 
was a much more serious one than that 
before them on the present occasion, in- 
asmuch as in the former case no reason 
was given for the charge, whereas the 
ground was stated in the latter; and if 
that proved to be wrong the charge fell 
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to the ground. If, in 1875, the apology 
of a Conservative Member was accepted 
by the House, why was the apology of 
the hon. Member for Derby to be re- 
jected? He appealed to hon. Mem- 
bers opposite to consider whether the 
remark would not be made that Mr. 
Lopes was dealt with less seriously 
than it was proposed to deal with 
the hon. asta for Derby, because 
the former was Member of a majority 
and the latter of a minority. He hoped 
that there would be no misunderstand- 
ing as to the ground upon which he 
supported the Motion of the Previous 
Question. A Breach of Privilege had 
been committed; but Breaches of Privi- 
lege were committed every day. Every 
leading article upon Parliamentary sub- 
jects was a Breach of Privilege; and, 
therefore, it was necessary to take a 
broad view of the question. If they 
once held out to hon. Membersthesugges- 
tion that if anything was said reflecting 
on their conduct it would be wise to 
bring the matter before the House 
complaints would be made every day. 
He maintained that criticism on the con- 
duct of a Member while discharging his 
duties must be offered at the time of the 
discharge of those duties, or be of very 
little use. In his own borough they did 
nothing else than criticize his conduct, 
finding holes in his political character 
and holding it up to ridicule. He was 
of opinion that they should approach 
a question of this kind in a spirit which 
would allow perfect and free discussion 
of their conduct. Language had been 
used such as no one could defend ; but 
an apology having been made and 
accepted by the hon. Members person- 
ally interested, it was scarcely becoming 
in the majority in the House to refuse 
to accept the amende that had been 
made. ¢ 

Mr. HARDCASTLE considered the 
imputation thrown out by the last 
speaker, that this question was pressed 
from Party motives, was a most un- 
worthy one. <A great deal of dust 
had been thrown in the eyes of hon. 
Members by the endeavour to show 
that Breaches of Privilege were so ex- 
ceedingly common that they were com- 
mitted every day, notably by the Press. 
The only inference to be drawn from 
this argument was that a Breach of Pri- 
vilege of the kind now being considered 
by the House was not distinguishable 
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from a Breach of Privilege by the Press. 
To talk about a Breach of Privilege such 
as that under the notice of the House 
as being no more worthy of condemna- 
tion than an article in Zhe Times was 
absurd; and such a line of argument 
only made it the more necessary that the 
House, by adopting the Motion of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, should 
show that that was not its view of the 
matter. The argument of the hon. and 
learned Member for Denbighshire (Mr. 
Osborne Morgan) that a Notice which 
would have the effect of preventing the 
Bill of the hon. Member for Derby 
being brought on after half-past 12 
o’clock constituted anything like a legi- 
timate cause of provocation was most un- 
reasonable; and he must express his sur- 
prise that so high an authority as the 
hon. Member for Bedford (Mr. Whit- 
bread) should deem.so serious an offence 
as that under discussion not deserving of 
censure, and should bewilder the House 
by advice of such uncertain sound that 
he had begun his speech by saying that 
the course pursued by the hon. Member 
for Derby was a Breach of Privilege, 
and had ended by saying that he was 
inclined to think it was not. 

Toe Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
Sir, I can assure the House that, after 
the full discussion which has taken place, 
I shall occupy its attention but for a 
very few moments on this subject. Not 
that I think that discussion has been 
at all too full, for the question is one of 
very great importance, and may pos- 
sibly influence the future proceedings 
of this House. I am very glad to be 
able, in consequence of what occurred 
at the beginning of the Sitting, to deal 
with the subject almost entirely apart 
from any personal considerations. There 
can be but one opinion as to the cha- 
racter of the language which was used 
by the hon. Member for Derby. I 
admit, speaking for myself, I should 
have felt very considerable doubt, even 
if that language had not been with- 
drawn, whether the House would have 
acted wisely in taking notice as a ques- 
tion of Privilege of what has been done. 
But be that as it may, the question is 
now before us; and the hon. Member 
for Derby has as fully and frankly 
withdrawn the objectionable expressions 
complained of as one could desire. 
Now, in recent times, our course of 
action has been rather in favour of re- 
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laxing than straining precedents on mat- 
ters of Privilege ; and I should like to 
know whether there is any precedent 
for the House taking action of this kind 
after the offence complained of has been 
apologized for and withdrawn? If there 
be no such precedent, is it, I would ask, 
convenient to make a new precedent 
while declining to take any further ac- 
tion in the matter? These are points 
which it appears to me the Government 
would do well to consider before asking 
the House to pass this Resolution. It 
seems to me that a Breach of Privilege 
has undoubtedly been committed, and 
we know that the law on the subject 
has never been repealed, although 
Breaches of Privilege are committed 
everyday. But we are now going to lay 
down a new rule, and to say that the 
conduct of the hon. Member for Derby 
in publishing a placard denouncing the 
course taken by certain Members of the 
House is calculated to destroy their effi- 
ciency in that capacity. Now, I have 
been induced by the cheers of hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite on several occasions to 
doubt whether it is the publishing of the 
placard, or the denunciations which it 
contained, against which this Resolution 
is aimed, and which constitutes the 
Breach of Privilege. That is rather an 
important matter, as placards and de- 
nunciations are likely very soon to be- 
come tolerably common, and it is de- 
sirable that we should understand what 
it is we may do or may not do in the 
circumstances. May we go to the 
borough of a Member of Parliament 
or a Member of the Cabinet, and im- 
peach his conduct in regard even to the 
current Business of the House or not? 
It appears to me that that is a course 
we should be prevented from taking if 
this Resolution were to pass. Are we 
to understand, then, that it is only when 
denunciations of a Member of the House 
are embodied in placards that they be- 
come a Breach of Privilege? I have 
always thought that one of the most 
useless of the many useless election ex- 
penses which a candidate has to incur 
was the crowding of the walls with 
placards inviting the electors to vote for 
a particular person. Hon. Gentlemen 
opposite, however, seem to think there 
is some peculiar virtue in a placard, and 
that denunciations of a Member printed 
upon it are calculated to do him serious _ 
damage and to intimidate him in the 
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discharge of his duty. The question 
was not raised by the Attorney General 
whether such statements were true or 
false, and the Resolution is also silent 
on the point. According to the Resolu- 
tion, whether the placard be made the 
medium of false or libellous statements 
or not, the offence is equally one against 
the Privileges of the House. I think, 
therefore, that before we come to a vote 
upon the subject we ought to have fur- 
ther information from the Government 
on this point. We ought to know whe- 
ther the use of placards is to be entirely 
forbidden, and whether we are no longer 
to express opinions on the conduct of 
political opponents? I believe that we 
should never have heard anything at all 
of this subject if it had not been for the 
strong and most objectionable language 
contained in the placard. But that lan- 
guage is now others, and is not the 
subject of the Resolution. The Resolu- 
tion appears to me greatly wider than 
the occasion calls for; and I think the 
House would do wisely to accept the 
Amendment of my hon. and learned 
Friend the Member for Oxford, and not 
to create what is, in fact, a new precedent. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or toz EXCHE- 
QUER: In response to the challenge 
of the noble Lord, I rise to make a few 
necessary remarks. In the first place, I 
entirely deny that we are making any 
new precedent. In a case of this sort 
you must make a precedent one way or 
the other. If you deal with it you make 
a precedent in one way, if you decline 
you make one in another. All we pro- 
“oma to do is to make a declaration which, 

y universal consent, is admitted to be 
atrue one. The question is whether it 
is desirable or not to put any such ques- 
tion on record. I must remind the House 
of what is lost sight of—namely, what 
has already taken place in thiscase. In 
the first place, action is taken by Mem- 
bers of this House in a manner perfectly 
within the Rules and spirit of the pro- 
ceedings of this House. That action is 
disagreeable to a Member of the House. 
Instead of taking the course open to him, 
and which he ought to have taken— 
namely, to come into the House and 
challenge the conduct of those hon. Gen- 
tlemen—instead of asking for any ex- 
planation, which he would have received 
and have been satisfied—as we now find 
that these Gentlemen are not open to the 
accusation against them—he goes and 
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appeals from the Members to their con- 
stituencies by a public placard. That 
in itself is a very serious step to take ; 
and when the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Birmingham (Mr. John 
Bright) speaks of what we are proposing 
to do as a restriction on the freedom of 
debate I must say that it is decidedly 
the opposite. It is to secure freedom of 


debate, and to secure to Members full © 


liberty to conduct the Business of this 
House according to the Rules of the 
House and the dictates of their own 
consciences. It is very important that 
the following considerations should be 
borne in mind. On the day the question 
was put to the hon. Member for Derby 
as to the course he had taken, the hon. 
Member not only avowed that he had 
put out these placards, but stated, in ad- 
dition, that such an act was well within 
the Rules and principles of the House. 
As far as the particular language was 
concerned, the hon. Member has, on 
better consideration, withdrawn it; and, 
so far as those particular epithets are 
concerned, we have nothing to say except 
that the hon. Member has made a proper 
apology, which has been received in a 
proper spirit by the hon. Gentlemen con- 
cerned. But he has not. withdrawn or 
qualified his statement that in making 
such an appeal to the electors he has 
been doing that which is within his 
right. You have the fact on record. 
Now you are going to leave on record 
that the censured words were withdrawn 
on the ground of their being offensive, 
but that the justification of the act 
was condoned by the House. That is 
not the position the House ought to 
take. This is not a case like that of 
Mr. Justice Lopes, in which language 
had to be explained or apologized for in 
the House. We arenot now asking the 
House to pass any censure or to take 
any proceedings against the hon. Mem- 
ber. But we do think it is necessary 
that the House should declare that this 
kind of interference with its conduct and 
Business ought not to be allowed to pass 
without a record on the part of this 
House that it is a kind of Breach of 
Privilege we cannot pass over in silence. 
The noble Lord has said—‘‘ May we put 
out our election notices,’’ and so forth. 
That isnot the question. Here is a par- 
ticular offence, and we announce by this 
Resolution that this particular placard 
was a Breach of the Privileges of the 
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House. We are taking a course which 
has nothing of haste in it; but one which 
is really essential to the maintenance 
of the dignity and independence of the 
House. 

Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY said, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, in the ex- 
planation he had just given, had raised 
an entirely new and distinct issue from 
that which the Attorney General had 
explained, and he had made the position 
of the House a good deal more difficult 
and more perplexing than it was before. 
It was no longer the printing of placards, 
as opposed to the making of speeches 
or the writing of letters, which constituted 
the offence of the hon. Member for 
Derby, but interference with the con- 
duct of hon. Members in regard to the 
Business of the House. Now, if the 
Resolution were passed, what would 
be the practical result of it? Sensitive 
Members of that House would be at 
liberty to raise questions of Privilege 
every day as to newspaper articles or 
outside criticism of any kind, which was 
surely not a state of things to be en- 
couraged. Those who went into the 
game of politics must expect occasion- 
ally to be censured, misrepresented, or 
even insulted. To pass Resolutions con- 


demning the conduct of Members as 
constituting a Breach of Privilege by 
means of a heated partizan majority 
would be to bring the decisions of the 


House into contempt. He strongly 
appealed to the Government not to press 
this matter, and to allow the question of 
Privilege to rest in its present safe, but 
vague and undefined, position. 

Mr.O’DONNELL said, he must com- 
plain of the unnecessary delay which the 
Government had occasioned by pressing 
this subject forward in place of proceed- 
ing with the Relief of Distress (Ireland) 
Bill. 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members being found present, 


Mr. O'DONNELL, in resuming his 
speech, said, that he could not but think 
the Government had made a serious 
mistake in seizing upon the conduct of 
the hon. Member for Derby (Mr. Plim- 
soll) for the purpose of limiting the 
rights of freedom of opinion. The hon. 
Member for Derby had obtained a re- 
putation for his humanity which, he 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
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thought, would long survive any paltry 
triumph of Her Majesty’s Government 
either in Zululand or in Afghanistan. 
The hon. Member for Derby was misled 
as to the conduct of the hon. and gallant 
Member for Westminster (Sir Charles 
Russell), and of the hon. Member for 
Guildford (Mr. Onslow), in consequence 
of the frequent declarations of the 
Leaders and supporters of the Conser- 
vative Party. 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members being found present, 


Mr. O'DONNELL said, he did not 
sympathize with the well-meant efforts 
of his hon. Friends to obtain an audience 
for him, and he would be much obliged 
if they would abstain from them during 
the remainder of his speech. He ad- 
mitted that the language used by the 
hon. Member for Derby was utterly in- 
defensible, and might well be charac- 
terized as most coarse and violent. He 
could find no parallel to it outside the 
language of the Ministerial Party with 
reference to the land agitation in Ire- 
land. The hon. Member for Derby 
could not have spoken worse if he had 
been a Member of the Conservative 
Party denouncing the hon. Member for 
Meath. The Government were for going 
back to the days of Toryism and the 
days of comparative slavery. He denied 
that the placard was gross or libellous. 
What laughter it would excite in this 
country if an Irish Parliament sitting on 
College Green were to make a mere 
question of what one Member had said 
of another a matter of such moment as 
this placard had been in that House. Or 
suppose it was posted on a wall, for the 
constitutents of the right hon. Baronet 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer to see, 
that he was not so competent to lead the 
House of Commons as his distinguished 
Chief was to lead the House of Lords. 
He congratulated the Ministerial Party 
on their conversion to the policy of Ob- 
struction, which had received an addi- 
tional advocate in the person of the 
Chairman of Committees—the Deputy 
Speaker of that House—who adopted 
that policy in relation to the Ancient 
Monuments Bill of the hon. Baronet the 
Member for Maidstone (Sir John Lub- 
bock). What, he asked, must be the 
consequence of placing the Motion of 

















the Chancellor of the Exchequer upon 
the Records of House? Why, it would 
be found necessary to bring before the 
House the conduct of the right hon. 
Gentleman himself in going to the elec- 
tors of Birmingham and endeavouring 
to prejudice them against their Repre- 
sentatives; it would be necessary to 
bring the present Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs before the House for his 
unworthy description of Members of the 
House as Circassians and Bashi-Bazouks, 
and to act in a similar way towards the 
Secretary of State for India for his threat 
‘‘to pulverize obstructive Members in 
the massive machinery of the House of 
Commons.” The hon. Member con- 
cluded by charging the Government 
with encouraging obstructive tactics on 
the part of Conservative Members. 

Mr. BIGGAR contended that the Re- 
solution of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer was unten- 
able, inasmuch as it would suppress all 
reasonable criticism upon the conduct of 
hon. Members of that House. [The hon. 
Member then recounted at some length 
the circumstances out of which the pre- 
sent debate had arisen.] While so en- 
gaged— 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members being found present, 


Mr. BIGGAR resumed. What had 
been done by the hon. Member for 
Derby (Mr. Plimsoll), he contended, was 
a thing which was done every day; and 
he (Mr. Biggar) himself had more than 
once found occasion to find fault with 
the action of some Members of his own 
Party. However the hon. Member for 
Derby might be held to be guilty of a 
Breach of Privilege, he had certainly 
done nothing to bring upon himself a 
censure by the House. Nothing was 
more common than for newspapers to 
criticize unfairly the sayings and doings 
of public men to whom they were politi- 
cally opposed ; but was the House pre- 
pared to call to its Bar the representative 
of every journal that might in that way 
abuse the Privileges of the House? The 
hon. Member for Derby had, under the 
circumstances, having made an apology, 
naturally supposed, he (Mr. Biggar) had 
no doubt, that the whole matter would 
be at an end; and it was therefore unge- 
nerous to propose a Resolution such as 
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that before the House, which was simply, 
he was afraid, an electioneering piece of 
work. In fact, the proceeding now being 
adopted against the hon. Member for 
Derby was purely a Party one, bearing 
upon the General Election. The language 
used by the hon. Member was, in fact, 
far less objectionable than some which 
had been used in that House, and which 
had been upheld by the Conservative 
Party. [The hon. Member read at 
length a number of passages from Han- 
sard in support of his views, in the course 
of which he took occasion to express his 
opinion that the subject could be more 
conveniently and appropriately discussed 
on the Relief of Distress (Ireland) Bill. } 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members being found present, 


Mr. BIGGAR resumed, proceeding to 
read at length further passages from the 
Reports of the Debates. In the course 
of his remarks, he referred to an amic- 
able arrangement which he believed had 
been arrived at with regard to the 
apology of the hon. Member for Derby, 
and to which he understood the hon. 
Member for Guildford (Mr. Onslow) was 
a party. 

Mr. ONSLOW denied, as he had done 
when first this discussion commenced, 
that he had been a peat to any such 
arrangement, and said that nothing but 
an unequivocal apology would have been 
accepted. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, he was bound to 
believe the hon. Member. At the same 
time, there could not be the slightest 
doubt that negotiations had taken place 
with regard to the terms on which an 
apology would be accepted. He was 
sorry his hon. Friend the Member for 
Derby had not stood his ground. His 
language, considering the evidence then 
before him, was not too strong; and he 
was sorry also that he had been involved 
in negotiations which he believed had 
taken place. 

Mr. CHARLES LEWIS said, that he 
felt justified in calling the attention of 
the House and the country to what had 
been going on for the past two and a- 
half hours. Two hours ago they had had 
an elaborate discussion on the subject of 
Privileges; and now, with the Relief of 
Distress (Ireland) Bill upon the Paper, 
the House was still engaged on the same 
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matter, the interval having been occu- 

ied, with the exception of time wasted 
in three ineffectual counts, by the 
speeches of three Members of that par- 
ticular section of the House which had 
been most prominent and loud in assaults 
upon the Government for not attending 
to Irish distress. It would be waste of 
words to deal with those speakers, or to 
say anything more than to draw the 
serious attention of the whole country to 
what was being done in this House 
under the circumstances. 

Mr. O'DONNELL rose to ask, if it 
was in Order to threaten Members of that 
House with the indignation of the whole 
country ? 

Mr. SPEAKER said, that the words 
used were quite Parliamentary. 

Mr. CHARLES LEWIS continued, 
that he had intended to rise at an earlier 
period of the evening, but that he was 
anxious not to delay the Business on the 
Paper. Since half-past 10 the evening 
had been wasted ; and he was informed 
that there was a certainty that, if one 
person did not rise to prolong the dis- 
cussion, another would. No one ad- 
mired his hon. Friend the Member for 
Derby (Mr. Plimsoll) more earnestly 
than himself; he fully recognized all 
his humane efforts in favour of British 
sailors; but he could not but see that 
he was sometimes mistaken in the means 
he used; and he was inclined to think 
that the hon. Member periodically got 
up these excitements in order to keep 
the question well before the country. 
He desired also to call attention to the 
attitude of hon. and right hon. Gentle- 
men opposite. They had had four 
speeches from the front Opposition 
Bench. He would refer first to the 
speech of the hon. Member for Bedford 
(Mr. Whitbread), who began by saying 
yes, and ended by saying no; however 
great an authority he was on such a sub- 
ject, he could only say that he had quite 
befogged the House as to what his real 
opinion was. Then they had had the 
speech of the hon. and learned Member 
for Denbighshire (Mr. Osborne Morgan). 
But it was singular that the noble Mar- 
quess (the Marquess of Hartington), 
whose high character and gentlemanly 
feeling and dignity none admired more 
than himself, had not spoken. The 
noble Lord had, instead of taking his 
proper position as Leader of the Oppo- 
sition, a 

Mr. Charles Lewis 
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owed the hon. and learned Gen- 
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tleman the Member for Oxford (Sir 
William Harcourt) to be the great 
spokesman upon that occasion. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman had, as 
usual, treated the whole matter as a huge 
Party joke, and then the right hon. 
Member for Birmingham had risen im- 
mediately to support him in his view. 
He (Mr. Charles Lewis) was not sur- 
prised at the attitude of those hon. Mem- 
bers, for the House knew that during 
the past six months those hon. Gentle- 
men had been the great professors of 
political. vituperation throughout the 
whole of England. If anything like 
constraint were to be imposed upon hon. 
Members outside that House, those hon. 
Gentlemen would be the greatest suf- 
ferers, for the one had been the most 
prodigious, and the other the most pro- 
lific, in his censure of the Government. 
David, it was written, had said that the 
fool said in his haste that all men 
were of a certain class; and they could 
not read a single letter by the right hon. 
Member for Birmingham without find- 
ing that he declined the vague impar- 
tiality implied by David, and employed 
a certain designation, not for the world 
in general, but for his own political op- 
ponents. As to the hon. and learned 
Member for Oxford, he had not been 
fortunate in the precedents which he 
had cited to the House—especially in the 
case of Lord Eldon and Mr. Abercromby. 
The hon. and learned Member pointed 
out that no censure was passed on that 
occasion. But why was no censure 
passed? Simply because the House of 
Commons did not wish to come into con- 
flict with the House of Lords. What 
was the second case referred to by the 
hon. and learned Member? Why, the 
ease of Ferrand, a most exceptional and 
violent case, in which the censure of the 
House was not passed, because the case 
was so extreme that all the censure that 
the House could have passed would have 
been inadequate. Thethird case referred 
to by hon. Members opposite was that 
of Mr. Lopes. There could be no more 
unfortunate analogy than that drawn 
between that case and the present one, 
for in the former the alleged offence was 
committed when Parliament was not 


sitting, by a Member speaking of the 
conduct of a class of persons and deal- 
ing with their general character as poli- 
ticians ; and that was compared with the 
case before the House, which was not 
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one of verbal slander. The hon. and 
learned Member for Oxford had asked, 
in the theatrical way he was so fond of 
assuming since he had enjoyed the ad- 
vantage of a seat on the front Opposi- 
tion Bench, whether the House ‘‘drew 
the line at placards?”’ Of course, they 
drew the line at placards. Was the 
hon. and learned Gentleman not lawyer 
enough to know the great difference be- 
tween oral and written or printed slan- 
der? Written language necessitated 
deliberated action, and was evidence of 
malice. In the matter before them they 
should not only consider the issuing of 
the placard, but the circumstances under 
which it was issued. In this case, it had 
been issued at the very time a Notice 
was on the Order Book that the second 
reading of the Bill in question should 
be taken that day six months; that No- 
tice having been given by a Member 
who had as much right to take that 
course as the particular Member had to 
put down the second reading. Suppos- 
ing the case had referred to a Member 
whose constituency was 500 miles away 
from London, what would have been his 
first impulse? Why, to rush off to his 
constituents and endeavour to justify 
his actions, thereby absenting himself 
from his Parliamentary dutjes, which it 
might be at the time most necessary for 
him to attend to. No doubt, the hon. 
and learned Member for Oxford had 
pursued his course with the view that it 
would be palatable to those of whom he 
had made himself a distinguished patron. 
The hon. and learned Member had, on 
recent occasions, displayed tender feel- 
ings towards hon. Members of a certain 
class below the Gangway, and, having 
the gift of prophecy, he felt that the 
case, if censure were passed, might be 
applicable at some future time to his 
Home Rule Friends. Well, he (Mr. 
Charles Lewis) hoped the speech of the 
hon. and learned Member might have 
the effect of cementing the union be- 
tween the branches of the Liberal Party 
more successfully than in two important 
constituencies in which the public had 
lately taken much interest. He thought 
the House should, in the case before it, 
take such steps as would discourage per- 
sons from following a course similar to 
that followed by the hon. Member for 
Derby. They all knew the generous 
feelings which actuated that hon. Mem- 
ber; but it was not to be endured that 
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from time to time such a mode of pro- 
moting particular measures should be 
pursued in or out of Parliament. The 
question had not been raised as a Party 
question on the Conservative side of the 
House ; but the action of right hon. and 
hon. Gentlemen opposite had been such 
as to render impossible what was usual 
on similar occasions—namely, the union 
of the front Opposition Benches. He 
(Mr. Charles Lewis) himself thought 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had taken a most 
lenient course in bringing forward the 
Motion, for he had no hesitation in say- 
ing that it would be a most unfortunate 
thing if they were to have a Oourt of 
Appeal outside the House, in which 
violent appeals could be made to their 
constituents, their conduct described as 
inhuman, and their character degraded, 
while the House remained quiescent and 
refrained from vindicating its honour 
and integrity. 

Mr. O’CONNOR POWER said, he 
had taken part in so many abortive de- 
bates on questions of Privilege, that he 
would not have risen but for the remarks 
of the hon. Member who had just sat 
down (Mr.Charles Lewis). Thehon. Mem- 
ber had made very desperate efforts to 
catch the ear of the whole country since 
the commencement of the present Ses- 
sion of Parliament ; but he (Mr.O’Connor 
Power) did not suppose that the at- 
tempt he had just made would meet 
with any larger measure of success 
than the previous ones. The hon. Gen- 
tleman adopted a style of reasoning by 
which the country was not likely to be 
caught, and the House had had another 
example of it that evening. The judg- 
ment of the country would not be 
founded on the conduct of his Colleagues 
in that debate, but upon the statement 
of the hon. Member for Derby (Mr. 
Plimsoll), and the perusal of the debate 
that followed it. If a proposition was 
sound, it was sound independently of 
the authority upon which it was enun- 
ciated. While charging the hon. Mem- 
ber for Londonderry (Mr. Charles Lewis) 
with having a very short memory, he 
must say that he agreed with him in 
thinking that the present case and 
that of Mr. Lopes were not parallel, 
but for a different reason. The cases 
were not parallel, because the offence 
committed by Mr. Lopes was unjusti- 
fiable ; the great distinction between 
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the offences being that, while the 
language of the hon. Member for Derby 
referred only to the policy and the con- 
duct of hon. Gentlemen, the language of 
Mr. Lopes referred to hon. Gentlemen 
themselves, whom he characterized as 
a disreputable Irish band. The country, 
he felt satisfied, would not fail to see 
that all the excitement which had been 
displayed in the course of the discussion 
was nothing more than a storm in a tea- 
; and if there was no ulterior motive 

or censure of the hon. Member for 
Derby, then the House of Commons had 
never been engaged in a more futile 
debate than that in which they had been 
engaged since the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer submitted his Resolution. A 
peculiarly offensive libel on his hon. 
Friend the Member for Dungarvan (Mr. 
O’Donnell) had appeared in Zhe Globe 
newspaper; but when the matter was 
brought before the House the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer was in no hurry 
to reprove the libeller. The fact was the 
Government had engaged themselves in 
an impossible undertaking. They had 
two different measures of Parliamentary 
liberty which they attempted to apply ; 
in the one case as regarded the language 
which hon. Members might use in debate, 


and, in the other, as regarded the ex- 
tent to which obstruction might proceed ; 
but he warned them that they had, in the 
present instance, entered upon a useless 


contest. Outside the House, those for 
whom he spoke had learned from them 
the lesson of force; while many inside 
the House had learned from them a 
lesson in obstruction which they were 
not likely soon to forget. As to in- 
decency of language, he had heard of a 
time in the history of the House when 
an hon. and learned Gentleman did not 
think it beneath him to squeal like a cat ; 
but, be that as it might, he hoped the 
House would never allow itself to be 
made the tool and instrument of the Go- 
vernment for the suppression of free cri- 
ticism on the conduct of public men. 
The language of the hon, Member for 
Derby was, no doubt, strong, and out of 
all proportion to the conduct which it 
was intended to condemn, and, therefore, 
it was language which should not have 
been used; but it nevertheless did not, 
in his opinion, in the slightest degree go 
beyond that which was his privilege as a 
Member of the House of Commons. It 
did not transcend that for which pre- 


Mr. O Connor Power 
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cedent existed; and he challenged hon. 
Gentlemen opposite to produce one that 
would justify the censure they sought 
to pass. 

Mr. FINIGAN explained, that if he 
had during the progress of the debate 
called attention to the fact that there were 
not 40 Members present, he had done 
so from a Parliamentary point of view, 
deeming it right that there should be a 
sufficient number of Members in attend- 
ance to admit of the discussion being 
conducted with advantage. As for the 
hon. Member for Londonderry (Mr. 
Charles Lewis), he thought the hon. 
Member for Derby (Mr. Plimsoll) might 
well say of him, “Save me from my 
friends!’ The hon. Member for Derby, 
in calling the attention of the consti- 
tuency of Westminster to the action of 
their Member, had done a great public 
service, and no more than was daily done 
by other hon. Members of the House. 
He hoped the Previous Question would 
be carried. 

Sir GEORGE BOWYER regretted 
that this should have been made a Party 
question, seeing that hon. Members on 
both sides were equally interested in up- 
holding the dignity and independence of 
the House and the freedom of debate. 
There was no doubt the hon. Member 
for Derby (Mr. Plimsoll) had been guilty 
of a Breach of Privilege, and, every- 
body being agreed upon that point, he 
should have thought the matter might 
well have ended with the hon. Member’s 
apology. The law of Parliament on the 
subject was perfectly clear. Anything 
that was done with the intent, or that 
was calculated to intimidate Members of 
the House in the discharge of their duty, 
was a Breach of Privilege. The law of 
Parliament being clear, it did not seem 
to him to require a special Resolution of 
the House such as that proposed by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer to declare it. The Go- 
vernment would have acted more wisely 
if they had declared the law on the sub- 
ject to be clear, and that it was not 
necessary to re-assert it. It was a pity 
that some hon. Member of influence did 
not point to a way out of the difficulty 
into which they had got and prevent a 
further waste of time. Matters of 
Privilege should be kept apart from 
Party questions; and if a division were 
taken on the Resolution the force of the 
decision of the House would be weakened. 
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Sm JOSEPH M‘KENNA, in oppos- 
ing the Motion, said, he thought that the 
terms of the placard, although objec- 
tionable, did not amount to a Breach of 
the Privileges of the House. 

Mr. WADDY said, that as one of the 
latest importations to the House, he had 
had to go through a course of treatment 
a great deal worse than that which had 
been complained of by the hon. and 
gallant Member for Westminster (Sir 
Charles Russell) and the hon. Member 
for Guildford (Mr. Onslow); and al- 
though he had been subject to so much 
of it his health was certainly unim- 
paired. He could not but think that 
too much had been made of this placard 
warfare, and that the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman who had complained looked 
in as good health as he (Mr. Waddy) 
did. Certainly the language complained 
of was severe, and was unjustifiable; but, 
after all, it was gross flattery compared 
with the statements which had been made 
about himself in a placard warfare in 
Sheffield about two months ago. How- 
ever, he had survived that language, as 
all of them would survive similar lan- 
guage if it were applied tothem. He 
thought that it would have been better 
for each of the two Members who had 
complained of the language of the hon. 
Member for Derby to have said to him- 
self, Virtute med me involvo, and to have 
refrained from complaining. He thought 
that the waste of time incurred over the 
Motion was entirely owing to the Re- 
solution of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, and that the Resolution was calcu- 
lated to produce a false impression in the 
country. In the case of Mr. Ferrand, 
which had been quoted, that Gentleman 
had stood to his guns, and, although his 
language was most improper, had re- 
fused to apologize, and in that case the 
House took no steps against him; 
whereas in this instance a retractation 
had been offered, and yet they had a Re- 
solution which asked the House to call 
bold words to be a Breach of Privilege, 
which everybody admitted to be a Breach 
of Privilege. The speech of the hon. 
Member for Londonderry (Mr. Charles 
Lewis) was of a most extraordinary cha- 
racter. Because the hon. and learned 
Member for Oxford (Sir William Har- 
court) and the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Birmingham (Mr. John 
Bright) tried to save the House from be- 
coming ridiculous by passing the pro- 
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posed Vote of Censure, the hon. Member 
charged them with dealing as partizans 
with this matter. He felt compelled to 
make the observation, after the speech of 
the hon. Member for Londonderry, that 
whenever anything like justice was at- 
tempted to be supported by certain hon. 
Members of the House, there were cer- 
tain other hon. Members, and also cer- 
tain organs of public opinion, who tried, 
as far as possible, to make political capi- 
tal out of the matter by misrepresenting - 
the views and opinions so expressed. 
The secret was that the General Election 
was approaching, and it was thought that 
a good cry against the Liberals would be 
that they were going in for Home Rule, 
when it was known that that was untrue. 
It was said for a purpose, and it was 
said for a purpose which was unworthy 
and unfair. He accused the Government 
of obstructing the Business of the House 
by the Resolution, and contended that 
the matter had assumed an importance 
which it did not possess originally, but 
only since the speech of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. The difficulty with 
the right hon. Gentleman was that the 
charge was made by placard. Now, as 
he (Mr. Waddy) had already said, he 
had had placards denouncing him a few 
weeks ago, but he did not disturb him- 
self about them; and, if the hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite would allow him to say 
so, he thought they did not trouble them- 
selves so much about them as they ap- 
peared todo. In conclusion, he hoped 
that some means might be devised by 
which, without losing their dignity, and 
without attempting to hunt to the death 
an hon. Member who had done all he 
could in the matter, they could avoid the 
painful and unworthy conclusion at 
which they were asked to arrive. 

Sir H. DRUMMOND WOLFF said, 
he did not wonder at the remarks which 
had been made by the hon. and learned 
Member for Sheffield (Mr. Waddy), as he 
had been returned to that House by the 
Home Rule votes, and in the speech 
which he had just delivered had spoken 
in deference to his supporters. 

Mr. WADDY rose toOrder. He wished 
to ask Mr. Speaker whether any hon. 
Member had the right to impute to him 
unworthy motives, or that he had been 
instigated by other motives than those 
that were right and patriotic; and also, 
whether the hon. Member was entitled to 
say that what he had done was in defer- 
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ence to a certain class of his consti- 
tuents? 

Mason O’GORMAN hoped that the 
Speaker would not answer the Question 
of the hon. and learned Member. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I listened very at- 
tentively to the observations of the hon. 
Member for Christchurch, and I cannot 
say that there appeared to be anything 
in those observations which was out of 
Order. 

Sm H. DRUMMOND WOLFF said, 
he did not mean to imply that, in es- 
pousing the Home Rule cause, the hon. 
and learned Member for Sheffield (Mr. 
Waddy) had been guilty of want of pa- 
triotism. As to the charges made against 
him by the hon. and learned Member for 
Oxford (Sir William Harcourt), he (Sir 
H. Drummond Wolff) denied that he 
had acted in the manner imputed to 
him, or had tried to set the constituency 
of Oxford against the hon. and learned 
Member. There was no analogy be- 
tween the speeches made by the hon. 
and gallant Member for Westminster 
(Sir Charles Russell) and himself at Ox- 
ford to which the hon. and learned 
Member for Oxford had referred and the 
question now before the House. With 
respect to the hon. Member for Derby 
(Mr. Plimsoll), whose advocacy of the 
Mercantile Marine had excited general 
admiration, he had never taken up a de- 
cided position either for or against his 
Bill. He had never taken up a position 
against any hon. Member of that House ; 
and as to the speeches made by the 
Home Rule Members of .that House 
they were very amusing, and he did not 
object to them. He considered that the 
House was bound to record its emphatic 
protest against the course which had 
been taken by the Opposition on that 
occasion. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN thought the 
hon. Member for Christchurch (Sir H. 
Drummond Wolff) had been a little 
mixed in his argument. He could not 
see what Home Rule had to do with this 
question. The Opposition had been 
blamed for failing to see the distinction 
between newspaper articles containing 
comments upon hon. Members, and 
such conduct as that of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Derby (Mr. Plimsoll). They 
saw the distinction plainly enough ; what 
they complained of was that no distinc- 
tion was made in the Resolution. If 
hon. Members wanted to censure the 


Mr. Waddy 
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hon. Member for Derby the Resolution 
did not go far enough, for there was no 
censure of the hon. Member contained 
in it; but if they wanted to lay down a 
principle for the future the Resolution 
would apply as well to an article in a 
newspaper as to the placard of the hon. 
Meahes for Derby. Provincial news- 
papers were accustomed to publish what 
were called ‘‘ London Letters,’ which 
largely consisted of remarks upon the 
personal conduct of hon. Members. He 
had himself seen an amusing letter of 
that description in Zhe Newcastle Chronicle, 
which, he understood, was contributed 
by a Member of that House. If the 
precedents quoted to them on the part 
of the Government were worth anything, 
they should send for the printer of the 
placard and hand him over to the cus- 
tody of the Serjeant-at-Arms for a week, 
and then commit the hon. Member for 
Derby to Newgate. They were to have 
considered to-night some Resolutions 
dealing with obstruction ; but the Go- 
vernment came down and created new 
sources of obstruction, of which he ven- 
tured to say they would not hear the last 
for some time. If it were carried, every 
Member would be entitled to appeal to 
it, and ask the House to declare that a 
Breach of Privilege had been committed 
in almost every newspaper in the King- 
dom. 

Mr. ONSLOW said, no one would 
complain of any remarks made in these 
‘‘ London Letters,”’ however foolish they 
might be; but it was a very different 
thing when an hon. Member of that 
House appealed during the Session to 
the electors of a particular constituency 
as to the action taken by a Member with 
regard to a Bill before the House, and 
endeavoured by an _ unconstitutional 
course to intimidate that hon. Member. 
There was no analogy between the two 
cases. He repeated that, as far as he was 
personally concerned, he was thoroughly 
satisfied with the repudiation of thehon. 
Member for Derby; but he thought it 
due to the dignity of the House to pass 
the Resolution, of which he cordially 
approved. In order, however, that no 
one might think he was actuated by 
vindictive feelings, strong as was his 
conviction that a gross Breach of Privi- 
lege had been committed, he should de- 
cline to vote for the Motion, and should 
absent himself from the House during 
the division. 
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Mr. SULLIVAN said, there could be 
no doubt a Breach of Privilege had been 
committed. The articles which would 
be published to-morrow morning in the 
newspapers in reference to the present 
debate would also bea Breach of Privilege. 
But were they acting wisely in depart- 
ing from modern precedent and taking 
notice of the placard, even though it 
were admitted to be a Breach of Privi- 
lege? Technically, it was a matter de- 
serving censure for anybody to hold up 
the conduct of any hon. Member to 
censure ; but, of late years, the House 
had alway shrunk from doing what they 
were asked to do that night. Breaches 
of Privilege such as that complained of 
were committed every day. Why, he 
could name seven journals in which the 
conduct of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Greenwich (Mr. Gladstone) 
in connection with the Eastern Question 
was described as traitorous, and some 20 
journals in which the action of certain 

on. Gentlemen on his side of the House 
was declared to be degrading to honour- 
able institutions. Yet the word ‘ de- 
grade”? was the very one relied upon in 
the case of the hon. Member for Derby 
(Mr. Plimsoll). He feared that the effect 
of what was proposed to be done that 
night would be to place a dangerous 
weapon in the hands of a strong majo- 
rity in the House against a minority. 
There were three recent cases in which 
the House had shrunk from voting cen- 
sure or punishment after the receipt of 
an apology. The first was the case of 
Mr. Aston, who was not a Member of 
the House, and the last that in which 
the hon. Member for Dungarvan (Mr. 
O’Donnell) was concerned. He (Mr. 
Sullivan) had been denounced himself 
in placards ; but he should have felt that 
he was trifling with the time of the House 
if, although technically he would be 
within his right in doing so, he had 
brought the matter under its notice. 
The hon. Member for Londonderry (Mr. 
Charles Lewis), who had unhappily a 
habit of making violent speeches in that 
House and running away the moment 
he had made them, had referred to the 
precedents which had been quoted by 
the hon. and learned Member for Oxford 
(Sir William Harcourt) ; but the manner 
in which he had dismissed them, as not 
bearing upon the present case, was, he 
thought, searcely worthy of serious con- 
sideration. Yet such were the argu- 
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ments on which the House was asked 
to agree to a Resolution which would 
inflict a heavy blow on the precious 
privilege which for many years Par- 
liament had enjoyed—the most scrupu- 
lous respect for the rights of minorities. 
The hon. Member for Derby, he might 
add, had never consulted him in the 
matter. If he had done so the placard 
would never have been issued. e had, 
however, urged his hon. Friend to apo- 
logize to the House for what he had 
done, and he regretted exceedingly that 
the House had not responded to his 
apology in a proper spirit. He implored 
them, before it was too late, not to take 
a course which would not only be un- 
generous towards his hon. Friend, but 
hurtful to the liberties of Parliament. 
Mr. MITCHELL HENRY said, that 
it seemed to him that the offence of the 
hon. Member for Derby in publishing 
the placards was about as bad a one as 
could be committed against a Parlia- 
mentary Oolleague. If that hon. Mem- 
ber, in the frankness of his heart, had 
not made the ample apology he had 
done, he should have felt compelled to 
have given his vote in justification of 
the character of the two hon. Members 
opposite who were aspersed by the 
placadd: Although, however, the hon. 
Member for Derby had, so far as he was 
personally concerned, condoned, in the 
most ample manner, his offence, now, 
for some reason, which it was worth 
while inquiring into, the question had 
not been allowed to drop in the manner 
in which questions were usually allowed 
to drop in that House after the hon. 
Member who had transgressed had 
made his peace with his Colleagues. 
There was one thing in the course of 
the debate which had particularly struck 
him, and which appeared in the observa- 
tions of the two hon. Members who had 
been aspersed. It seemed to him that 
the question of Privilege of Parliament, 
when raised, should be fought out upon 
the most lofty principles. But anyone 
who had listened to the observations of 
the hon. and gallant Baronet the Mem- . 
ber for Westminster and of the hon. 
Member for Guildford could not help 
being struck with the fact that the 
gravamen of the offence in their eyes 
seemed to be that the placards had been 
circulated amongst their constituents. 
The hon. Member for Guildford had 
spoken of “his borough,” as if it were 
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a kind of possession of his. The offence 
had been against the dignity and in- 
dependence of Parliament; and it 
seemed to him to be a very low ground 
on which to pass a Resolution, which 
might be attended with most awkward 
consequences, that harm had been done 
with the constituents of the hon. Mem- 
bers. No Parliamentary precedent had 
been quoted which exactly fitted in the 
present case. The offence of Mr. Lopes 
was one which did not at all resemble 
that of the hon. Member for Derby. 
Mr. Lopes spoke of a Party, not of an 
individual, as ‘ disreputable,’’-.an epi- 
thet which had often been applied to 
Parties on either side of that House. 
He had heard Gentlemen on the other 
side of the House frequently called 
‘‘ disreputable Tories ;’’ but he did not 
suppose that they cared the least about 
it. It was not right, however, that 
any hon. Member should be held up 
to odium, in the Metropolis or else- 
where, for taking any course which he 
thought it was his duty to take with 
regard to any particular Bill. With re- 
spect to the question of Privilege, he 
had put the question to himself why the 
Government and the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had been so particularly anxious to get 
up that very disagreeable debate. The 
only conclusion he could come to was that 
the Government wished to prevent the 
hon. Member for North Warwickshire 
(Mr. Newdegate) from bringing on his 
Motion. He had no doubt that the Go- 
vernment were not particularly anxious 
that the hon. Member for North War- 
wickshire, who had by the chance of the 
ballot obtained a very early day, should 
bring on his very inconvenient Motion 
with respect to obstruction. The only 
effect of the Motion would, no doubt, be 
to illustrate obstruction in that House, 
for no one could suppose that the Mo- 
tion would be passed so long as some 
hon. Members felt it was aimed against 
them and the constituents they repre- 
sented, and he might say against the 
- country they represented in that House. 
It could not be supposed that anything 
of that kind could be passed by a pri- 
vate Member, so long as a voice, or 
energy, or Parliamentary precedents 
could prevent such a calamity. There- 
fore, he thought that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
being unable to influence the hon. 


Mr. Mitchell Henry 
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Member for North Warwickshire, had 
found it the wisest course to raise that 
particular debate. Considering the lan- 
guage that had been used on both sides 
of the House by hon. Members, he did 
not think that anybody could really wish 
to crush the hon. Member for Derby by 
such a Resolution as the present. He 
wished to say, however, with regard tothe 
particular measure which the hon. Mem- 
ber for Derby was anxious to bring for- 
ward, that he was of opinion, equally with 
the hon. and gallant Member for West- 
minster and the hon. Member for Guild- 
ford, that the measure ought to be fully 
and amply discussed in that House. He 
could quite understand that, actuated by 
a sense of duty, those two hon. Members 
had taken the course which had been so 
objectionable to the hon. Member for 
Derby. But what would become of the 
House of Commons if any hon. Mem- 
ber, having a Bill in which he was par- 
ticularly interested and which he con- 
sidered of vital importance, should, if 
anyone should undertake to discuss the 
Bill or to talk it out of the House, as 
was sometimes done—and he might say 
that he had seen it done by hon. Mem- 
bers of great reputation—go out of the 
House to attribute to those making use of 
their Parliamentary Privileges the basest 
and most improper motives? Heshould, 
therefore, have been prepared to vote in 
condemnation of the conduct of the hon. 
Member for Derby, if he had not apolo- 
gized in the handsome manner he had 
done. He was not prepared to lay down 
a rule, in view of future circumstances, 
that any hon. Member whofeltso strongly 
asthat hon. Memberdid on that question, 
and was so conscious that he was doing 
something which was good that he feared 
nothing in carrying the matter through 
the House, should not only be compelled 
to apologize for his conduct, but should 
be censured also. Surely it was the best 
indication of the Privileges of that House 
that the hon. Member should have been 
compelled to apologize. He should, 
therefore, vote in favour of the Previous 
Question ; and he would repeat his re- 
gret that, in vindicating the Privileges 
of that House, the two hon. Members 
who had been aggrieved should have 
made it a matter of injury to their elec- 
tioneering prospects rather than a ques- 
tion of the Privileges of Parliament. 
Masor O’GORMAN wished to say a 
few words upon the question. He was 
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the only Member of that House who on 
Tuesday last recommended his hon. 
Friend the Member for Derby torecall the 
words he had made use of with respect to 
the hon. and gallant Baronet the Member 
for Westminster and the hon. Member 
for Guildford. For that proceeding he 
stated his reasons—namely, that he con- 
sidered the words were extremely harsh, 
and he had no doubt that those words 
did very strongly wound the feelings of 
both those hon. Members. That even- 
ing the hon. Member for Derby had, in 
the most unequivocal manner, made the 
most ample apology which it was pos- 
sible for that House to receive. Not. 
withstanding that in the presence of 
English, Irish, and Scotch Gentlemen, 
the most ample apology for the offence 
he had committed had A made by the 
hon. Member for Derby, he found that 
the House was committed to the debate 
which had lasted from 5 o’clock till 25 
minutes past 12. For what purpose? He 
rose to ask that simple question. They 
called themselves Gentlemen in that 
House, and they ought to be so. But 
when they found Gentlemen getting up 
in their places, as one hon. Member 
in that House had done, and making a 
full apology to the two Gentlemen whom 
he had offended, he maintained that 
nothing more was required. When he 
found one hon. Gentleman standing up 
in his place and making the most ample 
apology to those hon. Members whom 
he had undoubtedly offended, then not 
one word more should have been pro- 
nounced in that House. And what were 
they doing? They wanted to punish 
the hon. Member for Derby. If they 
did not want to punish him, what was 
the use of putting the Motion down on 
the Paper? Were he in the place of the 
hon. Member for Derby, he should cer- 
tainly recall his apology in consequence 
of the conduct of the House. There was 
only one other matter to which he wished 
to refer, and that was to say that it 
seemed to him the only good of the de- 

bate was, that it would prevent the hon. 

Member for North Warwickshire from 

bringing on his Motion. 

Previous Question put. 
The House divided: — Ayes 189; 

Noes 127: Majority 62. — (Div. List, 
No. 16.) 


Mr. RYLANDS moved the adjourn- 
ment of the debate. 


{Fzsrvary 20, 1880} 
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Mr. SPEAKER: I must point out 
to the hon. Member that the House has 
now decided that the Original Question 
be put. 

Mr. RYLANDS: Shall I, Sir, be in 
Order in moving the adjournment of the 
House? Ifso, I beg, Sir, to move the 
adjournment of the House, 

rn. SPEAKER: The only question 
that can now be decided is ‘‘ Aye” or 
‘‘No” on the Main Question, ordered 
by the vote of the House to be put. 


Main Question put. 


The House divided: — Ayes 182; 
Noes 116: Majority 66.—(Div. List, 
No. 17.) 


Resolved, That, in the opinion of this House, 
the conduct of the honourable Member for 
Derby in publishing printed placards denounc- 
ing the part taken by two honourable Members 
of this House in the proceedings of the House 
was calculated to interfere with the due dis- 
charge of the duties of a Member of this House, 
and is a breach of its Privileges:—But this 
House, having regard to the withdrawal by the 
honourable Member for Derby of the expres- 
sions to which the honourable Member for 
Westminster has drawn its’ attention, is of 
opinion that no further action on its part is 
necessary. 


QUESTION. 
——“pon— 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE (ORDER IN 
DEBATE). 


RESOLUTIONS (MR. NEWDEGATE). 


Mr. NEWDEGATE said, the Notice 
he had given for that evening in regard 
to the Business of the House was now 
precluded by the hour from discussion. 
He wished to put a Question to the Go- 
vernment; and an answer to it would, 
he believed, be acceptable to a very 
large number of Members in that House. 
He wished to ask the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
whether Her Majesty’s Government 
would make any proposition to that 
House on the subject of the Notice 
which stood in his name, or would they 
give him a day upon which he could 
proceed with the Notice he had pre- 

ared ? 

Taz CHANCELLOR orruz EXOHE- 
QUER: Her Majesty’s Government, 
having considered the Motion of my 
hon. Friend upon the Paper, had deter- 
mined to abide the discussion of that 





proposition. Circumstances, however, 
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having prevented his Motion ee 
brought forward to-night, and as 
think there might be some difficulty in 
finding conveniently a day to bring it 
forward, I think it would be a prefer- 
able course that the Government should 
bring forward a Motion themselves ; and 
I shall on Monday next give a Notice 
to that effect. 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 


— Qo — 


RELIEF OF DISTRESS (IRELAND) BILL. 

(Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. James 
Lowther, Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson, Mr. 
Attorney General for Ireland.) 


[Progress 19th February. } 


[BILLS 1, 84.] COMMITTEE. 


Order for Committee read. 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Mr. BIGGAR, who had given Notice 
to move the following Clause :— 


(Loans to occupiers of agricultural holdings.) 

“And whereas, by reason of the distress 
amongst the occupiers of land in Ireland, it has 
become desirable to extend the powers and faci- 
lities for granting loans under the provisions of 
the Land Improvements Acts and under the 
provisions of ‘The Public Health (Ireland) Act, 
1878,’ and ‘ The Public Health (Ireland) Amend- 
ment Act, 1879 :’ Be it therefore Enacted, That 
the Commissioners of Public Works shall, at any 
time after the passing of this Act, have power to 
lend money as set forth in Section 9, and at the 
same rates, to occupiers of agricultural holdings, 
on the security of their said holdings, for per- 
manent improvements on the soil,” 


said, he desired to know whether the 
Government proposed to agree to the 
Amendment, of which he had given Notice, 
with regard to electoral disability. If 
they did so, he was disposed not to move 
the clause which related to giving loans 
to the actual occupiers of holdings, As 
he could not undertake to argue the 
point of his Amendment that night, he 
would be obliged, in the event of an ad- 
verse reply being given from the Trea- 
sury Bench, to move that Progress be 


as ra 

r. J. LOWTHER said, that the Bill 

as it stood complied with the conditions 

“ieee by the ordinary Poor Law; 
ut the measure being an exceptional 

one, and dealing with a temporary emer- 

gency, the Government thought that the 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
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principle of the new clause might be 


accepted, provided it was duly guarded. 

Mn. BIGGAR said, that the reply of 
the right hon. Gentleman was perfectly 
satisfactory to him. 


Clause 9 (Validation of loans). 

Mr. LAW moved, at the end of the 
Clause, to add— 

“ Whenever by any award, or otherwise, the 
rent payable by a tenant shall be increased by 
reason or in respect of any works executed on 
his holding under the provisions of the Land 
Improvement Act and this Act, then, and in 
every such case, the works so executed shall, so 
far as such increase of rent shall be paid by such 
tenant or his successors in title, be deemed to be 
improvements made by such tenant within the 
meaning of the 4th section of ‘The Landlord 
and Tenant (Ireland) Act, 1870.’” 


Mr. BRUEN said, it was rather in- 
convenient to discuss the Amendment at 
so short a Notice. He had some interest 
in the alterations suggested, and thought 
it would be better that the proposed 
Amendment should be in the hands of 
hon. Members for a short time to admit of 
consideration. It appeared tohim that the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman had 
overlooked altogether the fact that the in- 
creased rent which the tenant paid was 
in consideration of the increased value of 
the land, and that the increased rent did 
not convey to the tenant any right of 
ownership. He could not agree with 
the principle of the Amendment, and 
hoped that the matter would not be de- 
cided before the words had been placed 
in the hands of hon. Members. 

Mr. LAW said, that if the tenant paid 
money for improvements on his farm he 
did not see why those improvements 
should not be considered as belonging 
to him in proportion to the amount 
which he paid. 


Amendment agreed to. 

Words added. 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 

Clauses 10 to 13, inclusive, agreed to. 

Clause 14 (Tax to be divided like poor 
rates). 

Mr. LAW moved, as an Amendment, 
in page 8, line 40, after the word ‘‘him,” 
to add the words— 


“Provided always, Whenever the net value of 
the whole of the rateable hereditaments occupied 
by any person having no greater estate orinterest 
therem than a tenancy from year to year or 
holding under any lease or other contract of 
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tenancy shall not exceed four pounds, the cess 
payable in respect of such hereditaments under 
any presentment, pursuant to this Act, shall be 
applotted on the immediate lessor of such person ; 
and, if at the time of applotting any such cess 
the name of the immediate lessor shall not be ac- 
curately known to the person applotting the cess, 
it shall be sufficient to describe him as ‘ the imme- 
diate lessor,’ with or without any name or further 
addition; and such cess shall be held to be dul 
applotted on him by such description, and sha’ 
be recoverable from him accordingly, and all 
the provisions contained in the Act of the sixth 
and seventh years of the reign of QueenVictoria, 
chapter ninety-two sections two, three, four, and 
six, respectively, as to the recovery of poor rate 
rateable in respect of such hereditaments, and 
as to the deduction of the whole of such rate for 
the rent payable by the occupier in case such 
rate shall be recovered from or paid by him, 
shall apply to the cess payable in respect of 
such hereditaments under any presentment pur- 
suant to this Act.” 


Amendment agreed to. 
Words added. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 15 (Remuneration for county 
officers). 

Mr. SHAW said, it was undesirable 
that the Grand Jury should have the 
power, as they would have if the clause 
were agreed to in its present form, of 
awarding any amount they pleased as 
remuneration to landowners. It would 
be very easy and much better that the 
whole of this business should come be- 
fore the extraordinary presentment ses- 
sions for consideration, as, according to 
the wording of the clause, after the road 
was passed the jury could award any 
amount they pleased. 

Mason NOLAN suggested that the 
case would be met by the insertion of 
the words, ‘‘such sums as have been 
awarded by the extraordinary present- 
ment sessions.” 

Mr. O'SHAUGHNESSY said, that 
in the next paragraph the Grand Jury 
had the power of ordering compensation 
to owners of ground without previous 
application to the presentment sessions. 

e did not think the words suggested 
by his hon. and gallant Friend (Major 
Nolan) would do away with the diffi- 
culty. 

Tae CHAIRMAN pointed out that 
there was no question before the Com- 
mittee. 


Clause agreed to. 


Clause 16 (Audit of accounts) agreed 
to. 
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Olause 17 (Repayment to the Trea- 
sury). 

Mr. O'SHAUGHNESSY desired to 
know what further advances were in- 
tended to be provided for as expressed 
in line 9 of this clause? Did the phrase 
include the advances made under the 
earlier part of the section to owners of 
land ; to extraordinary presentment ses- 
sions; or did it include anything for 
the purposes of relief? He moved the 
omission of the words, ‘‘and to provide 
for further advances under this Act.” 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, that th 
further advances referred to were the 
unpaid instalments of loans which had 
already accrued, or which might accrue. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn: 


THe CHANCELLOR or tpoE EXCHE- 
QUER moved, from page 10, line 14, 
after the word ‘‘ of,” the omission of the 
words ‘‘five hundred,’ in order to 
insert the words “seven hundred and 
fifty.” 

Amendment agreed to. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 18 (Extension of borrowing 
powers of Commissioners of Church 
LTemporalities) agreed to. 


Clause 19 (Repayment to Church 
Commissioners). 


Tue CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER moved, in page 10, line 38, 
after ‘‘ by,” to omit the words “‘ Boards 
of Guardians.” 


Amendment agreed to. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 20 (Indemnity and Saving) 
agreed to. 


Mz. O'SHAUGHNESSY moved, in 
page 4, after Clause 8, to insert the fol- 
lowing Clause :— 


(Expenses.) 

‘“‘Tf in any electoral division the expense to 
be borne by such division as union charges and 
electoral division charges for the relief of the 
poor under the Poor Law Acts shall exceed by 
one fifth the highest rate levied on such division 
during the last four years, so much of such ex- 
pense as shall exceed the said highest rate levied 
during the last four years, together with one- 
fifth of such highest rate, be charged and 
levied upon all property rateable to the relief 
of the poor in Ireland.”’ 
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Undoubtedly, the distress and its relief 
would press very heavily on the electoral 
divisions, and "be the cause of future 
distress and want. The object of the 
Amendment was to apply to Ireland, 
in a limited manner, the principle 
which was in operation among the 
8,000,000 or 4,000,000 of inhabitants 
of London. 

Mr. SHAW said, he was quite satis- 
fied with the clause as it stood. The 
Government did not seem to think that 
the distress would be much extended. 
If so, the provision made would be suf- 
ficient ; but if the distress became very 
severe something more would be re- 
quired. Probably if the distress be- 
came much more severe, the Govern- 
ment would step in and assist them by 
a national rate. He thought that his 
hon. and learned Friend would be wise 
in not pressing his Amendment. 

Mr. O’SHAUGHNESSY begged to 
withdraw the clause. 


Clause, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. BIGGAR stated that he did not 
propose to move the clause which stood 
in his name (Out-door relief not to in- 
volve electoral disability). 


House resumed. 


Bill reported ; as amended, to be con- 
sidered on Monday next, and to be 
printed. [Bill 84. ] 





TURNPIKE ACTS CONTINUANCE ACT, 1879. 


Select Committee appointed, “ to inquire into 
the Fifth Schedule of ‘The Annual Turnpike 
Acts Continuance Act, 1879 :’”—Lord GzrorcE 
CavenpisH, Mr. WentwortH Beaumont, Mr. 
Begacu, Sir Harcourt Jounstonz, Mr. CuarE 
Reap, Mr. Spencer Sranuorez, and Mr. Sarr: 
—Three to be the quorum : 

Instruction to the Committee, That they have 
power to inquire and report to the House under 
what conditions, with reference to the rate of 
interest, expenses of management, maintenance 
of road, payment of debt, and term of years or 
other special arrangements the Acts of the 
Trusts mentioned should be continued : 


That all Petitions relating to the continuance 
or discontinuance of Turnpike Trusts be re- 
ferred to the Committee : 

Power to send for persons, papers, and re- 
cords.—(Mr. Sait.) 


House adjourned at a quarter before Two 
o’clock till Monday next, 


Mr. 0’ Shaughnessy 


{LORDS} 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Monday, 28rd February, 1880. 


MINUTES. ]—Sat First in Parliament—The 
Lord Clanwilliam (Earl of Clanwilliam), after 
the death of his father. 

Pusiic Bruus— First Reading—Settled Land 
14); Conveyancing and Law of Property 
15) ; Solicitors Remuneration (16); Limita- 

tion of Actions (17). 

Committee—Artizans and Labourers Dwellings 
Improvement (Scotland) Act (1875) Amend- 
ment * (8) ; Seeds (Ireland) (10-18). 


SETTLED LAND BILL — CONVEY- 
ANCING AND LAW OF PROPERTY 
BILL — SOLICITORS REMUNERA- 
TION BILL—LIMITATION OF AC. 
TIONS BILL. 


BILLS PRESENTED. FIRST READING. 


Tote LORD OHANCELLOR: My 
Lords, I have to ask your Lordships’ 
indulgence while I call attention to some 
subjects which certainly cannot be made 
interesting, and I think I shall deserve 
your indulgence by making the state- 
ment I have to make as short as possible, 
consistently with the importance and the 
difficulty of the subject. I propose to 
lay on the Table for first reading four 
Bills; three of them are mentioned in 
the Notice Paper, but I propose to add 
a fourth, in order that your Lordships 
may have before you all the propositions 
in regard to the changes in the law 
which Her Majesty’s Government desire 
at this time to make. In point of form, 
a statement on each of these various 
Bills might be made separately; but I 
think I shall here again consult your 
Lordships’ convenience by saying at 
once all I have to say on all the Bills, 
in order that you may have before you 
in one view the whole of the changes 
which would be effected should these 
Bills pass into law. The first of the 
Bills to which I refer is one. “‘ For faci- 
litating sales, leases, and other disposi- 
tions of settled land, and for promoting 
the execution of improvements thereon.” 
On a title of that kind I might very 
naturally be able to enter at large on the 
whole question of the policy of entails 
and settlements in this country. ButI 
do not intend to do so. I should be 
quite prepared at any time, if it is 
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thought desirable that there should be 
a discussion on the subject, to state to 
your Lordships the reasons which, at 
all events, satisfy me that, whatever 
objections may be pointed out to our 
system of settlement, the advantages of 
that system greatly preponderate over 
those objections, and are in themselves 
so important that there is no good reason 
for altering the system asasystem. I 
have seen it stated that our system of 
settlements was a creation of the law of 
this country. That, I think, is a misap- 
prehension. Our system of settlement 
is not a creation of the law. It sprang 
out of freedom of contract, and it is 
merely the result of adjusting the natural 
rights of property by the arrangements 
which have been found desirable in their 
own interest by parties interested in the 
ownership of land. The law has done 
nothing more than protect the system ; 
and I do not think that a greater proof 
of the advantage and suitability of 
our system of settlement to the wants 
of the people and of the country can 
be found than this—that the system 
itself is the result of the experience of 
800 years. During that time the forms 
of settlement which are now generally 
adopted have been growing up, and have 
gradually settled down into their present 
shape; and the circumstance that they 
are, as a general rule, found in that 
shape, when they might have assumed 
any other shape, is the strongest proof 
that the form in which we now have them 
is the form most suitable to the interests 
of the country. I have had myself, on 
more than one occasion in this House, 
to say that it appeared to me that, de- 
sirable as our system of land settlements 
was, there was one condition which, in 
my judgment, must be complied with in 
order to maintain that system in its in- 
tegrity. I think the system of settle- 
ments cannot be looked at merely as an 
affair of family compact. The settlement 
of land in this country must be looked at 
also as affecting theland of the country 
and the interests of the country. The 
interests of the country are connected 
with the mode in which the land is used 
—with the leasing of land, with the 
building upon land, with the mining 
under land, with the improvements 
generally which may be effected and 
ought to be effected on land, and with 
the freedom of buying and selling land. 
And the condition which appears to me 
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to be necessary to be secured in order to 
justify the maintenance of a system of 
settlement is this—that there should be 
connected with settlement, in the person 
who may be the owner of the land for 
the time being—whether tenant for life 
ornot—I say there ought to be in him 
all the powers which a prudent and 
reasonable owner would exercise for 
good purposes connected with the land, 
while there ought not to be the power 
of using the land for any purpose de- 
structive of the settlement. Everything 
that a prudent and reasonable owner, if 
he wereabsolute owner of the land, would 
be able to do with it, in my judgment, a 
limited owner ought to be able to do, 
and nothing more. I believe that if that 
condition had been complied with—if 
that condition is now complied with— 
there will be nothing whatever in the 
system of settlement of land which could 
possibly interfere with the best interests 
of the country. It would be quite pos- 
sible that the end which I have men- 
tioned might be attained by powers 
given in the settlement itself to the 
limited owner or tenant for life; and it 
is the case that in many settlements, 
and more especially in modern settle- 
ments, extremely large powers of the 
kind I have mentioned are given — 
powers which enable the land to be 
utilized for every purpose for which 
a prudent and reasonable owner would 
utilize it. There is no reason why 
these powers should not be contained 
in any settlement, and in every well- 
drawn settlement they are, in a greater 
or lesser degree, contained. But, at 
the same time, there are many settle- 
ments of which it cannot be said that 
they are very carefully or judiciously 
prepared ; and, in addition to that, there 
is a considerable amount of land which 
is brought under settlement, not by set- 
tlement properly so called, but by dis- 
position by will, very imperfectly framed, 
in which there are no powers of the kind 
towhich [have referred. Itisalso the case 
that even in settlements prepared with 
considerable care, the powers for util- 
izing land are very often—indeed, I may 
say very generally— conferred upon 
trustees, and not upon the tenant for 
life; and the experience of mankind 
shows that the trustees are very often 
persons—one does not wonder at it—of 
some timidity. They have little or no 
interest themselves in the exercise of the 
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powers conferred upon them. They are 
anxious to avoid responsibility, and they 
consider that they avoid responsibility 
so long as they decline to exercise those 
ene The result isthat ina greatnum- 

er of settlements which contain care- 
fully prepared and well-drawn powers, 
the circumstance that these powers are 
conferred upon trustees and not upon the 
person who is interested in using them 
—namely, the tenant for life—leads to 
the powers being actually unused. Now, 
in default of the internal powers of 
utilizing land under settlement, I want 
your Lordships to observe what I may 
term the external powers of utilizing 
land — that is to say, powers which 
are independent of what may be con- 
tained in the settlement. Now, these 
external powers may really be stated in 
a very few words. For very many years 
in this country—indeed, for some cen- 
turies — the only power external to a 
settlement for utilizing settled land was 
@ power given by a Statute of Henry 
VIII. for leasing the land; but that 
ower was not given to the tenant for 
ife, but was only given to the tenant in 
tail. Next to that, there was, for a great 
number of years, one power only ex- 
ternal to a settlement which could be 
obtained in this country—namely, the 
power which could be obtained through 
the medium of a Private Act of Parlia- 
ment. I have seen a statement—which 
I believe to be authentic—that in the 
first half of this century no less than 
700 Private Acts of Parliament were 
obtained for the purpose of conferring 
powers for utilizing settled land. As 
your Lordships know, the obtaining of 
a Private Act of Parliament is a very 
expensive proceeding. I believe no Pri- 
vate Act costs less than £300, and I have 
heard of some which cost as much as 
£3,000. Next to these powers, other 
powers external to settlements are given 
under Acts of Parliament, with which 
many of your Lordships are familiar, by 
which a tenant for life borrows money, 
for the purpose of executing improve- 
ments, and creates a rent-charge for re- 
payment. Under these Acts, improve- 
ments are executed at an average cost 
of 74 per cent to the tenant for life. 
Beyond this, the greatest alteration of 
the law for the purpose of giving powers 
to utilize settled land is contained in the 
Acts called the Leases and Sales of 
Settled Estates Acts. The first of those 


The Lord Chancellor 
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Acts was passed in 1856, having been 
introduced by my noble Friend the late 
Lord Chancellor Cranworth. That Act 
was subsequently amended by several 
additional Acts; and, finally, in 1877, 
there was a consolidating Act, which 
now contains all the powers of the 
Leases and Sales of Settled Estates 
Acts. The object of these Acts is to 
enable the provisions which were pre- 
viously obtained by means of a Pri- 
vate Estates Act to be communicated to 
a particular estate through the medium 
of the Court of Chancery on an appli- 
cation to the Court. The proceedings, 
in the first instance, are véry cumbrous. 
The petition has to be presented to the 
Court, then advertisements have to be 
issued in certain newspapers, then notice 
has to be given to all persons concerned, 
and then, when publicity is secured, and 
every person is represented before it, the 
Court proceeds to decide whether a power 
of leasing or a power of selling can be 
given to a particular person with refer- 
ence to the particular estate before it. 
If the land is to be leased, the Court 
settles the form of the leases—at all 
events, the principle on which they are 
to be framed; and if there is to be a 
sale of the settled estates under the 
immediate direction of the Court, the 
conveyance has to be settled by the 
Court. Although certain simplifications 
have latterly taken place in the proce- 
dure under the Act, still the procedure 
is a cumbrous one, and not one extremely 
well adapted for the easy utilizing of 
land. Further, there is this difficulty 
with regard to the Settled Estates Act. 
Sales can only be made for two purposes 
—for re-investing the money arising from 
the sale of one estate in the purchase of 
another, and for paying off incumbrances 
upon settled estates. Moreover, the 
powers which are given are generally 
given to the trustees of the settlement, 
and, therefore, are open to the observa- 
tion I have made with regard to the 
powers of trustees; and above and be- 
yond all the difficulties of the case, 
the Act enables any person by the 
settlement to evade the operation of 
the Act altogether. The Settled Estates 
Act, and the Acts under which bor- 
rowing powers are given, the Govern- 
ment do not propose to alter. We leave 
them as they are, and if any person 
finds that they will be useful he will be 
at liberty to use them; but the Govern- 
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ment desire to proceed upon a different 
and larger principle. The principle we 
think should be adopted is this—that 
the powers which can be obtained under 
those Acts should not be given as a 
boon or as an exception in particular 
cases, but should be part and parcel of 
the enjoyment of the estate by the owner 
for the-time being, as legal incidents of 
his ownership, and that those powers 
should be given, under propersafeguards, 
not to the trustees, but to the persons 
naturally most interested in the exercise 
of them—the tenants for life. I will 
now proceed to lay before your Lordships 
the provisions of the first Bill to which 
I refer, avoiding at this stage any de- 
tails which can be avoided. The 
Bill is altogether one of 53 clauses. 
I will omit at present the distinctions 
which the Bill makes between existing 
and future settlements—that is to say, 
settlements which have already been 
executed, and those which will be here- 
after executed. I will also postpone, in 
laying before your Lordships the powers 
we propose to confer on the tenant for 
life, the question as to what will be done 
with the monies produced by sales and 
partitions. I will state now the powers 
we propose to give to the tenant for life 
as an incident of his estate. We pro- 
pose, in the first place, that he should 
have a power of sale—that where there 
are copyholds held of a manor he should 
have the power to enfranchise for the 
purpose of selling the inheritance in fee 
simple; that he should have a power 
of exchange, giving or receiving in the 
usual way money for equality of ex- 
change; and that he should have a 
power of partition, giving or receiving 
money for equality of partition in the 
sameway. The Bill proposes that these 
powers should be guarded in the usual 
way adopted to secure the obtaining 
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to grant agricultural leases for 21 years’ 
There is a longer term with re; to 
Ireland, because, at present, under the 
Settled Estates Act, the term for agricul- 
tural leasesin Ireland isaterm of 35 years, 
and this will remain the same in the Bill. 
The Bill will also give power for granting 
building leases for 99 years, and mining 
leases for 60 years. Further, it is pro- 
posed that, with the consent of the 
Court, where in any part of the country 
there is a special custom with respect to 
building and mining leases, as is the 
case in some parts of England, power 
should be given to conform to that special 
custom in those places where it prevails. 
There will be the usual provisions with 
respect to rent and covenants, the usual 
provisions as to building and mining 
leases, as to streets and open spaces in 
connection with building leases, and so 
forth. We also propose that the tenant 
for life should have correlative powers 
as to the surrender and granting of new 
leases, and also the power, in case of 
copyholds, of granting licences to the 
copyholders to make such leases as the 
tenant for life of freeholds would 
have leave to make. These, again, are 
powers which in any well-drawn settle- 
ment would be given either to the tenant 
for life or to the trustees, or to him with 
the consent of the trustees, or to the 
trustees with his consent; and we pro- 

pose that they should be given to the 
tenant for life as incidents of his estate. 

With regard to what is to be done with 
the purchase money. The purchase 
money in the case of sales, and, indeed, 

in all cases in which the powers given 
by the Bill are exercised, is to be paid, 

not to the tenant for life, but to the 

trustees, not being less than two, or into 

Court ; and as to the purposes to which 
the monies may be applied, I will take 

the enumeration of here from the Bill. 

They are — payment of incumbrances 





of the best price at sales by auction. 
Some of these powers are powers which 
would naturally be contained in any 
well-drawn settlement. They would 
be given sometimes to a tenant for 
life, sometimes to a tenant for life 
with the consent of the trustees, and 
sometimes to the trustees with the con- 
sent of the tenant for life. We propose 
that, subject to certain checks, the 
powers to be given to the tenant for life 
should be incident to his estate. So 
also with regard to leases. We propose 
that the tenant for life should have power 


and redemption of land tax to the rent- 
charge, and other rents affecting the 
settled land; payment for any improve- 
ment of the estate authorized by the Act ; 
payment for equality of exchange or 
partition payment for the enfranchise- 
ment of copyhoid land which is settled ; 
payment for the purchase of fee simple 
of leasehold land which is settled, so as 
to merge the leasehold interest in the 
reversion; purchase of leasehold lands 
and copyholds to be settled; purchase 
of freehold land and of mines and 
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minerals and easements ; payment to any 
person becoming absolutely entitled, or 
having power to give an absolute dis- 
charge; payment of the charges inci- 
dent to the exercise of the powers of the 
Act. Until these payments are made 
the money is to be invested on securi- 
ties on which the trustees are authorized 
to invest the trust money with power 
to vary the investment, but subject to the 
directions given by the settlement. These 
are the general purposes to which the 
monies are to be applied. With regard to 
improvements, the second of the purposes 
named, I will not go into them at any 
length; but I may state that they are 
20 in number. I believe that they com- 
niga’ every improvement which it would 

e desirable to execute upon any land; 
and your Lordships will understand that 
they are not merely improvements upon 
particular land, but improvements upon 
almost any part of the land subject to the 
settlement; so that the money, although 
arising from one portion of settled land, 
may be employed upon any other part 
of the land. The next provision in the 
Bill is one relating to improvements of a 
different kind. In some cases it may be 
more convenient that the tenant for life 
should execute the improvements with 
his own money; and we propose that 
if he does so he may charge the land 
with the money so laid out, to be raised 
after his death, so that he may dispose 
of it in any way he thinks fit by his will ; 
but in that case we propose that there 
should be a certificate of the Inclosure 
Commissioners to the effect that the im- 
provements have been properly executed, 
and are worth the money expended on 
them ; and, further, that they are con- 
tinuing improvements ontheland. The 
mention of the Inclosure Commissioners 
reminds me to state the provision made 
in one of the Bills with respect to them. 
The Inclosure Commissioners are at pre- 
sent a Board having three names under 
different Acts of Parliament—they are 
Inclosure Commissioners, Copyhold Com- 
missioners, and also Tithe Commissioners; 
and I am not sure that any one of those 
names represents properly the greatest 
amount of business they now discharge. 
We, therefore, propose to get rid of all 
those three names, and that the Com- 
missioners shall in future be called Land 
Commissioners. The next provision is 
one relating to settled money which at 
present is in the Court of Chancery. 


The Lord Chancellor 
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There is in that Court a very consider- 
able amount of money subject to settle- 
ment trusts — money which has been 
lodged when land has been taken for 
railways and other public undertakings, 
and which is the subject of settlement, 
and is liable to be re-invested in land, 
but has not been re-invested. We pro- 
pose that wherever there is settlement 
money of that kind it may be utilized for 
any of the purposes for which, if it had 
remained settled land, the money pro- 
duced by the sale of such land might be 
applied. I will now state the qualifica- 
tions or checks on the powers conferred 
by the Bill on tenants for life First of 
all, with regard to the mansion-house or 
any settled land usually occupied there- 
with, we propose that it should not be 
sold or leased without the consent of the 
trustees of the settlement or an order of 
the Court to that effect. There will 
not be, as a matter of course, the right 
to sell or lease under the Bill. The 
mansion-house or land occupied there- 
with cannot be dealt with by lease or 
sale without the authority of the trustees 
or of the Court; and wherever the 
Court is to be invoked a summary ap- 
plication may be made, and the Court 
is required to communicate, if neces- 
sary, with the Land Commissioners, 
and not to give its sanction to the 
lease or sale of the mansion-house 
without notice to the parties inte- 
rested. With regard to improvements, 
it is proposed that none of the capital 
money arising under the Act shall be 
employed in paying for any improve- 
ment without the certificate of the Land 
Commissioners, certifying that it is an 
improvement authorized by the Act, and 
that it is properly executed. As to the 
differences between existing settlements 
and future settlements, what we propose 
with regard to the former is that the 
powers to which I have referred should 
not be exercised without an order of the 
Court, the Court acting with due regard 
to the interests of all parties concerned, 
and due notice being given to afford the 
parties interested an opportunity of being 
heard. We propose, in the first in- 
stance, that the tenant for life—or the 
trustees, as the case may be—should go 
to the Court for power to do what may 
be required, and that the Court should 
decide the matter, after hearing objec- 
tions. The check with regard to future 
settlements is this. We propose that 
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the tenant for life, when about to exer- 
cise any of the powers, shall inform the 
trustdes of the settlement what he is 
about to do. If the trustees make no 
objection, the power may be exercised ; 
if, on the other hand, they object, the 
Court, under a summary proceeding, 
will decide the question. Such is the 
general effect of the powers we propose 
to give by this Bill; and your Lordships 
will see that if this Bill passes into law 
you will have in every case an owner 
whois able to represent the land for all 
purposes of good, and that the Govern- 
ment desire to remove every obstacle to 
the beneficial use of land that could 
arise out of the fact of there being a 
settlement, without; at the same time, 
trenching on the principle or practice of 
settlements as arranged by the members 
of a family. 

I have now to ask your Lordships’ 
permission to state the character of the 
second Bill, which has for its title ‘‘ An 
Act for simplifying and improving the 
practice of conveyancing, and for vest- 
ing in trustees, mortgagees, and others, 
various powers commonly conferred by 
provisions inserted in settlements, mort- 

ages, wills, and other instruments ; and 

or amending in various particulars the 
law of property, and for other purposes.” 
Some of the alterations we propose to 
make are extremely technical, while 
others are of a more popular nature. 
The general object of the scheme of the 
Bill, which contains 64 clauses, is to 
shorten very much the present cumbrous 
system of conveyancing, reducing it into 
a narrower compass, and so lessening 
the expense. The first part of the 
measure deals with questions of con- 
tract and conditions of sale. Under the 
present practice, where land comes 
to be sold under proper advice, it is 
always sold under certain conditions of 
sale. Now, a number of these conditions 
are of such constant occurrence that they 
may be said to be regular. It is pro- 
posed, tosave expense, that these ordinary 
conditions of sale shall in all cases be part 
of the bargain. The Bill next relates to 
whatarecalledsearches. Varioussearches 
are at present required to be made as to 
incumbrances at different offices, and they 
have to be repeated from the very begin- 
ning in every dealing with the land. It is 
proposed to follow the course found very 
useful in Ireland and elsewhere — that 
the person who wishes that any search 
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should be made should state on paper 
to the officers what the,search is, stat- 
ing what fact he wishes to ascertain, 
as for instance, whether there are any 
judgments against A. B.; the office is 
thereupon to answer that question, the 
answer is to become a certificate of title, 
and the office will be relieved from fur- 
ther trouble. The search will be made 
by the office, and the certificate will be 
evidence for the purchaser. The Bill 
next proceeds to deal with the question 
of notice. That is a matter of great 
complexity. Wepropose thata purchaser 
of land shall not be prejudicially affected 
by notice of any instrument or fact un- 
less it is within his own knowledge or 
has come to the knowledge of his solici- 
tor while acting as such, or would have 
come to the knowledge of the purchaser, 
or of his solicitor as such, if they, or either 
of them, had made such inquiries as 
they, or one of them, ought reasonably 
tohavemade. A number of further sec- 
tions in the Bill, taken together, will regu- 
late the composition of deeds in sales and 
mortgages. An attempt has been made 
in a former Act to obviate the repetition 
of words which occur in deeds. The idea 
is a good one; but it has not been suc- 
cessfully carried out. After the best 
advice that can be obtained, this Bill 
adopts a new set of forms, which will be 
found useful in this point of view. There 
are some clauses which deal with the 
technical difficulties that have arisen 
with reference to receipts, and the Bill 
provides that receipts for the purchase 
money shall be endorsed on the deeds. 
The Bill nexts deals with the question of 
the production of title deeds; and in 
order to put an end to the controversy 
which has long existed on this subject, it 
provides, once for all, that a covenant for 
the production of title deeds shall always 
run withthe land. Inowcome to a subject 
which has excited a good deal of atten- 
tion lately, the subject of covenants and 
the forfeiture of leases. The law as to 
the forfeiture of leases stands in this way. 
There are in every lease a number of 
covenants on the part of the lessee; 
and in case any of those covenants are 
broken there is a right of re-entry on 
the part of the lessor to avoid the lease. 
As regards the covenant for the payment 
of rent, the doctrine of the Court of 
Chancery always was that the proviso 
for re-entry was only inserted in order 
to enable the landlord to enforce pay- 
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ment, and not to enable him to avoid 
the lease in case of non-payments; and 
the Court would, on application, relieve 
a tenant against forfeiture on payment 
of the arrears of rent and the cost; and 
by an Act of 1860 the same power was 
given to the Courts of Common Law. 
This doctrine, however, was not held ap- 
plicable in other cases of breach of 
covenant. For example, breach of a 
covenant to insure was formerly held to 
entail a forfeiture, although no fire had 
occurred, and, consequently, no loss had 
been sustained. Some years ago, how- 
ever, & measure was introduced into 
Parliament by Lord St. Leonards (then 
Lord Chancellor), which authorized the 
Courts of Equity to give relief in cases 
when no loss had been sustained by 
such a breach of covenant, and this 

ower was, in 1860, extended to the 

ourts of Common Law. But no such 
poreer at present exists in case of the 

reach of any of the other covenants 
usually contained in leases; and these 
covenants, and the consequences of the 
breach of them, have really become mat- 
tersof great importance, there often being 
inserted in leases great numbers of cove- 
nants of the most trifling description, 
the unintentional breach of any one of 
which may involve forfeiture of the pro- 
perty to which they relate, notwithstand- 
ing that large sums of money may have 
been laid out upon it by the tenant. I 
should be very sorry to propose to your 
Lordships to pass any measure which 
would interfere with any contract ac- 
tually entered into; but the Bill I now 
lay before you will not touch any in- 
dividual contract, but will merely deter- 
mine the manner in which the Courts of 
Equity shall deal with a particular point 
of law. The Courts of Equity have for 
generations held that where money is 
concerned the provision for a re-entry in 
a lease was only a sort of security for 
the payment of any damage that might 
result from a breach of covenant. We 
do not propose to deal with insurance, we 
leave that on its present footing; but 
where there is a breach of any other cove- 
nant prpeanent of re-entry, we propose 
that the landlord shall not proceed to re- 
entry or forfeiture till he has given 
notice to the tenant, requiring him to 
remedy the breach and to make satisfac- 
tion for any damage which has occurred. 
That, my Lords, may lead to a settlement 
of such questions between landlord and 
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tenant; but if the landlord, notwith- 
standing, should proceed by action or 
otherwise, then the Court may grant or 
refuse relief, according to circumstances. 
The operation of the section, however, 
does not extend to a covenant against 
assigning, underletting, or disposing of 
the land leased without licence, or in the 
case of a mining lease to a covenant for 
allowing the lessor to have access to and 
inspect the books, &c., or to inspect the 
mine, or in the case of an agricultural 
lease to a covenant relating to cultiva- 
tion. In the case of mortgages, where 
the mortgagor is entitled to redeem, 
power is given to require the mortgagee 
to assign the mortgage debt and convey 
the mortgaged property as the mort- 
gagor may direct. Power is also given 
to the mortgagor to inspect the title 
deeds, and there is a restriction imposed 
on the consolidation of mortgages. Leas- 
ing powers are also given to mortgagors 
and mortgagees in possession. Power is 
also given to a mortgagee to sell and to 
insure, and to appoint a receiver. I now 
come to a part of the measure which 
relates to the devolution of trust and 
mortgage estates, under which such 
estates are, on the death of the trustee 
or mortgagee, to devolve upon his per- 
sonal representative. Then comes a 
clause relating to the appointment of 
new trustees. Then we propose to make 
a change in the law as to the acknow- 
ledgments of deeds by married women. 
That is a ceremony introduced some 
years ago, in which married women are 
examined by a solicitor, called a Com- 
missioner for taking acknowledgments 
of deeds by married women. This is a 
ceremony which everyone who knows 
anything of the subject admits has 
proved idle and useless, and we propose 
to abolish it altogether. Then come a 
number of clauses as to sales and leases 
on behalf of infant owners in fee, and 
as to the management of infants’ estates. 
Then, as to powers of attorney, we pro- 
pose to give a power of extending them 
absolutely for one year. At present, if 
a power of attorney is given to act, say, 
on the other side of the world, by the 
time it arrives the giver of the power 
may be dead, and the power will thus 
have expired. We propose, therefore, 
to allow all such powers to be made 
invocable for a year. Oecertain techni- 
cal words in deeds for the convey- 
ance of land are rendered unnecessary, 
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and long terms are rendered convertible 
into fee simple estates. Finally, the 
name of the Inclosure Commissioners 
is changed to that of Land Commis- 
sioners. There is added to the Bill a 
Schedule of forms of a mortgage deed 
with further charge, of a conveyance 
on sale, and of a marriage settlement, 
all of which are printed on two sheets 
of paper, and which will be a great im- 
provement on the old cumbrous forms. 
I could not have ventured to propose 
these two Bills, which contain so great 
a number of details of a technical kind, 
if I had not had the assistance of seve- 
ral very able and experienced practi- 
tioners, amongst whom I may mention 
Messrs. Wolstenholme, Burrell, and 
Reilly ; and I wish publicly to express 
to these gentlemen the great obligations 
I am under for the immense trouble they 
have taken in the preparation of these 
measures. I also wish to express my 
thanks to almost every conveyancer in 
Lincoln’s Inn for criticisms and advice, 
not on the Bills themselves, but on heads 
of the Bills which I submitted to them. 

The next Bill to which I ask your 
Lordships’ attention is not on the Notice 
Paper ; but it is closely allied to those I 
have already described. The result of 
the second Bill, if it becomes law, will 
be to alter, to an immense extent, the 
length of legal instruments with respect 
to real property. The remuneration of 
solicitors in such cases depends, strange 
to say, very much on the length of those 
instruments. It is as if physicians were 
remunerated according to the quantity 
of medicine they can persuade you to 
take. The only wonder is that so little 
evil has been produced by this system ; 
andI must acknowledge that [have never 
seen, on the part of solicitors, anything 
but an earnest desire to save their clients 
all the expense they could, and not to 
benefit themselves from the state of the 
law as it exists. I do not, however, 
think it fair to take away the length of 
instruments which fixed their remunera- 
tion, and provide nothing in their place. 
Wetherefore propose in the third Bill that 
there shall be a power given to the Lord 
Chancellor, the Master of the Rolls, and 
the three Chiefs of the Common Law 
Divisions, to make rules for the remune- 
ration of solicitors’ in non-vontentious 
business—that is to say, leases, sales 
of property, settlements, and the like 
—and to allow them payment by a 
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commission or percentage, in the same 
way that brokers are remunerated for 
the transfer of stocks. That, I be- 
lieve, will not only be satisfactory to the 
solicitors, but beneficial to the public. 
Nothing can be more satisfactory to the 
person who is going to buy an estate 
than to know that if it costs £50,000 he 
can tell beforehand what he will have 
to pay a solicitor for his costs. The 
Bill also provides that solicitors and 
their clients may agree upon the remu- 
neration to be paid for non-contentious 
business ; but if it is to be a percentage 
such percentage is not to exceed that 
fixed by the authorized scale. 

The fourth and last Bill is one relat- 
ing to an entirely different subject. Its 
purpose is to shorten, in certain cases, 
the periods of limitation of actions. In 
1874 your Lordships passed a measure 
which made a considerable change in 
the periods of limitation with respect 
to actions for the recovery of land. Up 
to that time the limitation of time for 
the recovery of land was 20 years, or, 
where the person entitled to recover 
the land was under any disability when 
his right first accrued, 10 years after the 
termination of the disability. In place 
of that, it was fixed at 12 years and six 
years. Ido not wish to shorten those 
terms any further; but I now propose 
to make similar alterations in other cases. 
I propose to reduce the period of limita- 
tion in the case of claims against adminis- 
trators in respect of intestate estates from 
20 years to 12; and in the case of specialty 
debts—such as actions arising upon in- 
struments under seal—also from 20 
years to 12. I also propose a change 
as to simple contract debts. It is a 
strange thing, but six years has been 
the limit with respect to simple contract 
debts since the reign of James I., and 
it has never been proposed to alter it. 
A great deal has happened since that 
time. There are greater facilities of com- 
munication, and also for the recovery 
of debts by legal proceedings; and I 
propose, therefore, that that limitation 
shall be reduced to three years. There 
are other provisions with respect to 
frauds, acknowledgments, and other 
like questions with which I need not 
detain your Lordships. These are the 
measures I have to lay before your 
Lordships, and I hope you will give 
them a first reading. If so, I propose 
to fix the second reading of the first two 
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on Thursday week, and of the other two 
on this day fortnight. 


Bill for facilitating sales, leases, and 
other dispositions of settled land, and 
for promoting the execution of improve- 
ments thereon. 

Bill for simplifying and improving 
the practice of conveyancing, and for 
vesting in trustees, mortgagees, and 
others, various powers commonly con- 
ferred by provisions inserted in settle- 
ments, mortgagees, wills, and other in- 
struments ; and for amending in various 
particulars the law of property; and for 
other purposes. 

Bill for making better provision re- 
specting the remuneration of solicitors 
in conveyancing, and other non-conten- 
tious business: And 

Bill for amending the law relating to 
the limitation of actions. — Presented 
(The Lorp CHANCELLOR.) 


Lorp SELBORNE said, that even a 
less clear and able speaker than the 
noble and learned Earl could hardly 
have failed to impart interest to asubject 
of such great importance to many of their 
Lordships, and he did not think that a 
more interesting statement could have 
been made than that they had just lis- 
tened to. If there were any matters 
connected with the Law of Settlement 
which required attention on economical 
grounds, they might expect to hear of 
them in the Report of the Royal Com- 
mission which was appointed last year ; 
and he would touch upon the point only 
so far as to say that he concurred with 
the noble and learned Earl in thinking 
that it would require very great con- 
sideration on the part of their Lordships 
before they adopted any of the Conti- 
nental principles prohibiting those ar- 
rangements of property, which, in this 
country, were called limitations, and on 
the Continent substitutions; or of cut- 
ting down estates by some rule of great 
simplicity, and altering the power of 
disposition of property by deed or will, 
which owners of property now possessed, 
or materially encroaching upon it. It 
would require great consideration before 
any measures of that kind could be 
adopted; and it was not wise or prudent 
to indulge in vague generalities on such 
a subject until the particulars of a mea- 
sure were before them. On the other 
hand, there appeared to him to be no 
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necessary presumption against some re- 
vision of the existing law, and some 
consideration whether, either as to real 
or personal estate, some alteration might 
be for the public advantage in the 
direction pointed out by the noble and 
learned Earl. This was entirely a prac- 
tical subject, not dependent upon abstract 
disquisitions, but upon the experience of 
the country and the interests of owners 
of both descriptions of property. He 
had no hesitation in saying that the 
measures proposed appeared to him to 
be extremely well adapted to meet and 
remedy a great number of practical in- 
conveniences in which the public, as well 
as particular owners of property were 
interested, arising out of the imperfect 
state of the present law as to the dis- 
position of land by will and by lease, 
and the forms of conveyance. Subject 
to the examination of particular clauses, 
the plan of the Bill appeared to him to 
be one likely to commend itself to the 
judgment of their Lordships; and he was 
confirmed in that opinion by what was 
stated as to the assistance obtained and 
the care taken in the preparation of the 
measure. As no reference was made to 
sales and leases by charity and other 
Corporations, he supposed the Bill made 
no change in the law on the subject; 
but the noble and learned Earl might 
find it desirable to consider whether the 
law was entirely what it ought to be. 
Some provisions of the Bill appeared to 
him to be quite as fit to be applied to 
Corporations as to private persons. The 
giving of the powers mentioned to owners 
of life estates, and especially the power 
of sale, appeared to him to be the right 
thing to do, and the proposed way of 
doing it was, in the main, correct; but 
what was to be done with life estates 
that were incumbered with rent-charges 
and mortgages ? He gathered from what 
had been stated that the mortgagor 
would have the power of making leases. 
It would be important to know whether 
under a mortgage the power of sale 
would be exerciseable; and, if so, whe- 
ther it would be under the same con- 
ditions as in other cases. Some practical 
men well acquainted with the subject 
considered that much greater impedi- 
ments were thrown iz. the way of the 
sale of lands in which the public had an 
interest by mortgages than by settle- 
ments. If, ashe understood, a difference 
was proposed to be made in the powers 
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given under existing settlements and 
under future settlements, he would be 
glad if the noble and learned Earl should 
re-consider that point, as he thought it 
would be very undesirable topostpone the 
benefit of such a measure by excludin 
all existing titles. These subjects ha 
been considered by him; and the result 
of his deliberations was that if these 
powers would be of great advantage to 
owners of life estates they should not be 
postponed to an indefinite period, but be 
applied to existing settlements. As to 
the second Bill, he thought the changes 
would be advantageous; but he would 
not exclude the covenants in regard to 
the cultivation of land as they were of 
force now, and not of much practical 
value. In regard to the limitations of 
actions, he entirely agreed with the noble 
and learned Earl. As regarded the ques- 
tion of solicitors’ costs, as something was 
proposed to be done by an external 
authority, it would be impossible now to 
express an opinion upon the subject. 
He must express his great satisfaction 
with the Bills considered as a whole; 
and he thanked the noble and learned 
Earl for the time and attention which he 
had given to them. 

Taz LORD OHANCELLOR said, 
he was very glad that the proposal of 
the Government had met with the ap- 
proval of his noble and learned Friend ; 
but there was one point on which he ap- 
peared to be labouring under a miscon- 
ception, and that was with regard to the 
powers ee seg to be given under exist- 
ing settlements. He quite agreed with 
his noble and learned Friend that if 
the powers proposed to be conferred by 
the Bill were good it would be very 
much to be regretted if they were not 
communicated to those holding under 
existing settlements; because a great 
— of the land of this country was 

eld under existing settlements, and 
much of it could not come under new 
settlements for many years. But the fact 
was, that under the Bill, tenant for life 
under an existing settlement would have 
exactly the same power as the tenant 
for life under a future settlement. The 
difference between the two was not in the 
powers, but in the checks on the exercise 
of the powers. The tenant for life under 
an existing settlement, when he wished to 
exercise the powers conferred by the Bill, 
would have to apply, by summary pro- 
ceeding, to the Court, and to obtain the 
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consent of the Court. In that case, if 
the Court considered it desirable that 
any person in remainder should be heard 
he might be heard. But the tenant for 
life under future a settlement would only 
have to inform the trustees, and if they 
consented he might exercise the powers 
given by the Bill. With regard to life 
estates incumbered with mortgages, it 
was perfectly true that the Bill conferred 
on tenants for life no power to sell such 
estates discharged from the incum- 
brancer; but he was afraid he could 
not put the owner of an incumbered life 
estate in any better position in this re- 
spect, than an owner of an incumbered 
estate in fee. With regard to incum- 
brances on the inheritance, what the 
Bill proposed was that such incum- 
brances might be paid out of sale 
monies; but there was a provision that 
the tenant for life might agree with 
an incumbrancer to charge the incum- 
brance on another part of the land; and 
if the incumbrancer was a reasonable 
man, and saw that what was going to be 
done would improve the estate, and 
would not injure his claim, he might 
agree to what was proposed. If neither 
of these courses was adopted, the only 
course would be to sell the estate sub- 
ject to the incumbrance; and so in a 
case where a life estate was incumbered 
the only course would be to transfer the 
incumbrance to another part of the 
estate to provide for the payment of the 
incumbrance, and of the portion of the 
purchase money attributable to the life 
estate, or to sell subject to the incum- 
brance; but he did not see what else 
could be done. With respect to lands 
in the hands of charity trustees, he quite 
agreed with his noble and learned Friend 
that the law was not in a satisfactory 
condition ; but this was a Bill which re- 
lated to settled land, and anything done 
with regard to the other matter must be 
done in another way. 


Bills read 1*; and to be printed. (Nos. 
14, 15, 16, and 17.) 


SEEDS (IRELAND) BILL.—(No. 10.) 
(The Lord President.) 
COMMITTEE. 

Order of the Day for the House to be 
put into Committee, read. 

Moved, ‘‘That the House do now re- 
solve itself into Committee upon the 
said Bill.””—( Zhe Lord President.) 
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Toe Manovess or LANSDOWNE 
inquired why the valuation limit of £10 
hed been raised to £15, so that a farmer 
whose valuation exceeded the - latter 
amount would be debarred from partici- 
pating in the assistance received by his 
neighbours ? 

Tue Duxe or RICHMOND anp 
GORDON said, it was necessary to have 
a limit. In the first instance it was re- 
stricted to £10; but after full discussion 
in the House of Commons it was raised 
to £15. 


Motion agreed to ; House in Committee 
accordingly. 


Amendments made; the Report thereof 
to be received 7o-morrow ; and Bill to be 
printed as amended. (No. 18.) 


House adjourned at Seven o’clock, 
till To-morrow, half past 
Ten o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Monday, 23rd February, 1880. 


MINUTES.}]—Setecr Commirrrz—Loans for 
Local Works, appointed. 

Supriy—considered in Committee—Crvm Ser- 
vick SuPPLEMENTARY Esrtimares, 1879-80, 
Classes I. and IT. 

Private Brri (by Order) — Second Reading— 
Stafford Borough *. 

Pusiic Buus — Ordered — First Reading — 
Census * [85]; Census (Scotland) * [86]. 

Second Reading—Indian Salaries and Allow- 
ances * [72]. 

Second Reading—Referred to Select Committce— 
Criminal Code [2]. 

Select Committee—Bankruptcy Law Amendment* 
[3], appointed and nominated. 

sited as amended— Ancient Monuments 
61}. 

Considered as amended—Third Reading—Relief 
of Distress (Ireland) [84], and passed. 


NOTICE OF MOTION. 


—- Qo 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE (ORDER IN 
DEBATE). 
NOTICE OF RESOLUTIONS. 


Tae CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER gave Notice that on Thursday 
next he would move the following Reso- 
lutions :— 
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(Metropolis). 

“(1.) That, whenever any Member shall have 
been named by the Speaker, or by the Chairman 
of a Committee of the whole House, as disre- 
garding the authority of the Chair, or abusing 
the Rules of the House by persistently and wil- 
fully obstructing the business of the House, or 
otherwise, then, if the offence has been com- 
mitted in the House, the arn shall forth- 
with put the question, on a Motion being made, 
no amendment, adjournment, or debate being 
allowed, ‘ That such Member be suspended from 
the service of the House during the remainder 
of that day’s sitting ;’ and, if the offence has 
been committed in a Committee of the whole 
House, the Chairman shall, on a Motion being 
made, put the same question in a similar way, 
and if the Motion is carried shall forthwith 
suspend the proceedings of the Committee and 
report the circumstance to the House; and the 
Speaker shall thereupon put the same question, 
without amendment, adjournment, or debate, as 
if the offence had been committed in the House 
itself. If any Member be suspended three 
times in one Session, under this Order, his sus- 
pension on the third occasion shall continue for 
one week, and until a Motion has been made, 
upon which it shall be decided, at one sitting, 
by the House, whether the suspension shall then 
cease, or for what longer period it shall con- 
tinue; and, on the occasion of such Motion, the 
Member may, if he desires it, be heard in his 
place. 

‘“«(2.) That this be a Standing Order of the 
House.”’ 


He would also move that the Orders of 


the Day be postponed in order that 
these Resolutions might be taken. 


QUESTIONS. 
— Qo 
WATER SUPPLY (METROPOLIS). 


Mr. FAWCETT asked the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, lf 
he can inform the House when the Bill 
relating to the Water Supply of London 
will be introduced ? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS: Sir, I had 
hoped to be able to give a definite 
answer to the hon. Member’s Question, 
but the arrangements are not yet com- 
pleted. When they are, I propose to 
ask the Chancellor of the Exchequer to 
give me a day for the introduction of 
the Bill. 

Mr. FAWCETT asked, Whether, con- 
sidering the great pecuniary interests 
involved, and the speculations that were 
taking place in shares, the right hon. 
Gentleman would so make his arrange- 
ments as to prevent some people from 
obtaining information before others, and 
whether he would cause the Bill to be 
ready for circulation immediately after 
it was printed ? 
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Mr. ASSHETON OROSS: Sir, I 
have already arranged with the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer that, whatever 
day he may allow me for the introduc- 
tion of the Bill, it shall be in the hands 
of Members. 


WATER SUPPLY (ENGLAND AND 
WALES). 


Mr. MONK (for Mr. Rowzzy Hr) 
asked the President of the Local Go- 
vernment Board, Whether, in view of 
applications from various districts to 
take water for their own purposes from 
water sheds with which they have no 
natural connection, the Government are 
prepared, in anticipation of legislation 
upon the subject, to initiate an inquiry 
into the whole question of water supply ? 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH: Sir, the 
question whether there shall be an In- 
quiry into the water supply of the King- 
dom has been several times under the 
attention of the Government; but at 
present there seems to be no occasion for 
a special Inquiry, seeing there is already 
ample information at their disposal, 
should they think fit to introduce legis- 
lation on the subject. 


RAILWAYS AND CANALS—THROUGH 
RATES. 


Mr. ARTHUR PEEL asked the 
President of the Board of Trade, What 
steps the Board have taken in the case 
of the Warwick and Birmingham and 
Warwick and Napton Canal Companies 
and the London and North Western Rail- 
way and Birmingham Canal Companies ; 
and whether he proposes to deal with the 
relation between the canals and the 
Company; and, if so, whether by a 
special or general measure ? 

Viscount SANDON: Sir, the subject 
raised by the hon. Gentleman’s Ques- 
tion excites very great interest among 
the trading community, and, in dealing 
with this case and with similar ones, I 
feel bound to bear constantly in mind 
the strong opinion expressed by the im- 
portant joint Committee of the two 
Houses of Parliament in 1872, in favour 
of maintaining the competition between 
the canals and the railways. To make 
my reply intelligible, I must mention 
that the Warwick Canal Company- in- 
stituted proceedings before the Railway 
Commissioners against the London and 
North Western Railway Company for 
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through rates over the Birmingham 
Canal, which is in the hands of the 
London and North Western Railway, 
that the Commissioners made an Order 
in favour of such through rates, but that 
this Order was quashed by the Court of 
Exchequer on the ground that it was in 
excess of the Commissioners’ jurisdic- 
tion. The Act under which the manage- 
ment of the Birmingham Canal is vested 
in the London and North Western Rail- 
way Company provides— 

‘¢ That if it appears to the Board of Trade to 

be necessary for the interests of the public, they 
may require the Company to remedy any speci- 
fied inconvenience or evil either by introducing 
a Bill or otherwise, and upon the failure of the 
said Company to comply with the requisition, 
may introduce a Bill themselves at the expense 
of the said Company.” 
The Warwick Canal Company appealed 
to me to act under that section. I con- 
sequently communicated with the Rail- 
way Company and with the Birmingham 
Canal Company; but those Companies 
declined to give me any reply on the 
merits of the case, on the ground that 
an appeal from the decision of the Court 
of Exchequer was still pending. I also 
thought it undesirable, while an appeal 
was pending, to take any decisive action. 
I am now, however, informed that the 
notice of appeal will be withdrawn, and 
I trust I shall receive very shortly from 
the Railway Company a reply showing 
that they intend to take such steps as 
may render action on my part un- 
necessary. Until I receive those re- 
plies, E think the hon. Gentleman will 
feel that it would be premature for me 
to say what course the Government will 
pursue. But I am fully aware of the 
importance of the case, and as soon asI 
receive the replies from the Railway Com- 
panies, and have had time to consider 
them, I shall be prepared to announce 
the course that we shall think it right to 
take in this serious matter. 


TREATY OF BERLIN—ARTICLE 44— 
ROUMANIA. 


Mr. Szrseant SIMON asked Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Whether 
it is the intention of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment and of the Governments of 
France and Germany soon to recognise, 
or whether they have recognised, the 
independence of Roumania ; if so, whe- 
ther and how the stipulations of the 
Treaty of Berlin are to be carried out, 
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requiring, as a condition precedent to 
such recognition, that all Roumanian 
subjects shall, without regard to race or 
religious profession, be placed upon 
equal footing in respect of civil and 
political rights; whether it is the fact 
that out of a Jewish population of about 
250,000, of whom about 200,000 are 
natives, a vast number being descen- 
dants of those who settled in the country 
four centuries ago, the Act of Emanci- 
pation passed by the Roumanian Legis- 
lature as a fulfilment of the Berlin 
Treaty, restricts emancipation to indi- 
vidual applications in categories num- 
bering altogether not more than 1,500 
or 2,000, while it leaves the rest as 
hitherto, without civil rights, and, in 
defiance of public law, aliens in the land 
of their birth, and that being Jews, 
without a country of their own according 
to Roumanian law judicially declared, 
without even the protection extended by 
civilized nations to other aliens; whe- 
ther Her Majesty’s Government will 
accept, or have accepted, such a measure 
as a fulfilment of the stipulations of the 
Berlin Treaty; or, whether they have 
required and have received assurances 
from the Roumanian Government that 
they will extend emancipation to the 
rest of the Jewish subjects ? 

Taz CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, the Roumanian Legislature 
have made a change in the Constitution 
of their country, in conformity with the 
44th Article of the Treaty of Berlin. In 
fact, they have imported into their Con- 
stitution substantially the language of 
the Treaty. The three Powers have, 
therefore, in pursuance of the Treaty, 
recognized the independence of Rou- 
mania. We trust that in future the 
change that has been made in the Con- 
stitution in favour of religious freedom 
will be executed in a loyal and liberal 
spirit, and we have received assurances 
from the Roumanian Government which 
we think justify the anticipation. 
Papers will shortly be presented on the 
subject. 


CRIMINAL LAW—EXECUTION AT 
MANCHESTER. 


Mr. PEASE asked the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, Whe- 
ther his attention has been called to the 
information contained in the public 
press relative to the execution of Wil- 


Mr. Serjeant Simon 
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liam Cassidy at Manchester on the 17th 
instant ; whether it is true that the De- 
puty Governor of the jail stated the drop 
then used to have been “eight or nine 
feet in height,’”’ and admitted, when in- 
terrogated by a juror, ‘‘ that it might 
have been nine feet six inches in 
height,” and that a juror remarked in 
reference to the corpse of the criminal, 
‘his head is nearly off his body;”’ whe- 
ther, if such a statement is true, he will 
take such steps as would stop such a 
mode of execution in the future; and, 
whether he will object to lay upon the 
Table of the House the regulations now 
in force in the jails under the care of the 
Home Department having reference to 
executions, including, also, the existing 
regulations as to the admission of re- 
porters to the public press on these 
occasions ? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS, in reply, 
said, that he had communicated with the 
Governor of Cheetham Gaol with respect 
to the execution of William Cassidy, and 
had received a reply from him. It was 


not true that he had admitted that the * 


drop was 9 feet 6 inches and he was not 
at the inquest in a position to correct the 
statement of a juror that it was between 
8 feet and 9 feet. On his return to the 
gaol he had it measured. It was found 
tobe8feet5inches. The death wasinstan- 
taneous, and there was nothing to show 
any undue violence. The regulations 
now in force were those issued by the 
Secretary of State in 1868, under the 
Private Executions Act, but they did not 
affect the manner in which the sentence 
was to be executed. That had been 
left from time immemorial to the High 
Sheriff, and the Home Office had never 
interfered ; but if any abuse occurred, he 
would be the first to do so. He could 
not add anything to what he had stated 
on Friday, that he would put himself in 
communication with the focal authori- 
ties, and see what could be done with 
regard to the admission of the Press, or 
some representatives on behalf of the 
public; but amongst the evils com- 
plained of under the former system 
were the reports of the executions in the 
papers. 


LANDLORD AND TENANT (IRELAND) 
—NOTICE TO QUIT. 

Tue O'DONOGHUE asked the Chief 

Secretary for Ireland, If his attention 
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has been called to a statement in the 
‘“‘Kerry Sentinel” of Tuesday, February 
the 10th, that Mr. Daniel M‘Mahon, a 
tenant on what is known in Kerry as the 
Ballysuchy Estate, has been served with 
notice to quit; and, if he will ascertain 
whether Mr. M‘Mahon, before receiving 
notice to quit, had objected to being 
made liable to 34 per cent. interest on 
money proposed to be expended by the 
agent of the said Ballysuchy Estate in 
fencing a portion of Mr. M‘Mahon’s 
farm ? 

Mr. J. LOWTHER: Sir, the paper 
from which the extract referred to by 
the hon. Gentleman is taken is not known 
in Dublin, and no such paper appears 
on the ordinary lists; and, further, I 
must say that the Government has no 
control in the matter. However, I re- 
ceived to-day a letter from the agent re- 
ferred to, Mr. Hussey, a gentleman very 
well known and peat respected in Ire- 
land. He says that he has noticed this 
Question, and he thinks it right to in- 
form me that the facts of the case were 
that the tenant in question was asked to 
pay a reasonable interest upon the pro- 
portion of the money lent to be expended 
on the farm, which, instead of being 3} 
per cent, was rather under than over the 
common interest, including sinking fund 
under the new terms. The reason, how- 
ever, that the tenant got notice to quit 
was because he threw obstacles in the 
way of an important improvement which 
was required for the protection of other 
holdings. As I have already said, the 
Government has neither the power nor 
the inelination to interfere in the rela- 
tions between the landlord and tenant. 


CONGRESS OF BERLIN—PROTOCOL 18 
—OTTOMAN BONDHOLDERS. 


Mr. RYLANDS (for Mr. E. Jenxrys) 
asked Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Whether any steps have been taken by 
Her Majesty’s Government in conformity 
with the declaration in the 18th protocol 
of the Berlin Congress (Turkey, No. 39, 
1878), that— 

“The Powers represented at the Congress 
desire to recommend to the Sublime Porte the 
establishment at Constantinople of a Financial 
Commission composed of specialists named by 
their respective Governments, which Commission 
shall be charged to examine into the complaints 
of the bondholders of the Ottoman debts, and to 
propose the most efficacious means for satisfying 
them as far as is compatible with the financial 
situation of the Porte ;” 
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whether the French Government has 
taken, or proposed to Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment to take, any action in the 
matter; and, what steps Her Majesty’s 
Government propose to take ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tux EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, no steps have been taken 
in the direction suggested by the hon. 
Member as yet. No representations on 
the subject have been received from the 
French Government. Her Majesty’s 
Government are not able to say what 
course they may adopt until they are in- 
formed of the opinion and course of 
action that may be taken by other 
Powers. 


Legislation. 


IMPRISONMENT FOR DEBT— 
LEGISLATION. 


Mr. ANDERSON asked the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 
If his attention has been called to 
a Return just delivered, relating to Hol- 
loway Prison, from which it appears 
that, out of about 900 committals for the 
year 1878, nearly 500 were simply for 
‘non-payment ;’’ and if Her Majesty’s 
Government will legislate to remove 
the anomaly that, under a fiction of law, 
imprisonment for non-payment of small 
debts largely continues, while imprison- 
ment for debts over £50 has been 
abolished ? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS: Sir, I 
hope the House will excuse me from en- 
tering into a matter of this kind in 
answer to a Question. It is a large sub- 
ject, and I cannot make my views in- 
telligible in merely answering a Ques- 
tion. I am bound, however, to state 
that my opinions on this matter have 
undergone considerable change since 
the Committee sat some time ago. 


MUNICIPAL CORPORATIONS~— 
LEGISLATION. 


Mr. RICHARD asked Mr. Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, If he can now 
inform the House whether the Govern- 
ment intend to take any action on the 
Report of the Commissioners on Muni- 
cipal Corporations ? 

Tur CHANCELLOR or tus EXCHE- 
QUER, in reply, said, that the Report 
had only just been received, but that 
the evidence on which it was founded 
had not been received, so that he could 
not now answer the Question. 
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MINES ACT, 1872—EMPLOYMENT OF 
BOYS IN MINES. 


Mr. MACDONALD asked the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 
Whether, considering that evidence had 
been laid before him that two boys of 
tender age had been worked for some 
months in the Pencaitland Colliery, 
East Lothian, N.B., by the employers or 
owners of the colliery for eighty-four 
hours each week, making thirty hours 
more in the seven days than is allowed 
by the sixth section of ‘‘The Mines Act, 
1872,” he has directed that the owners 
and manager shall be prosecuted for 
such an offence ? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS: Sir, Idecline 
to commit myself on the subject of hours, 
as I am not certain about the facts. 
The Inspectors very properly asked 
leave to prosecute, and leave has been 
given. 


COAL MINES—THE LYCETT COLLIERY 
EXPLOSION. 


Mr. MACDONALD asked the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 
If he will cause to be published with the 
Report of the investigation now being 
made into the cause of the Lycett Col- 
liery Explosion, whereby sixty-two per- 
sons lost their lives, a supplemental offi- 
cial Report of the proceedings before 
the Coroner’s Inquest and the proceed- 
ings before the Magistrates in respect to 
a serious explosion which took place in 
the same colliery a few months before ? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS, in reply, 
said, he had no objection to produce the 
Report of the proceedings before the 
Coroner; but he knew nothing of what 
took place before the Magistrates. 


POST OFFICE—PRIVATE TELEGRAPH 
WIRES. 


Mr. GRAY asked the Postmaster 
General, Whether communications sent 
through private telegraph wires rented 
to individuals by Government are ever 
‘‘tapped’’ en route by Government 


officials without the knowledge or con- 
sent of the parties to whom the wires 
are rented ? 

Lorpv JOHN MANNERS: Sir, in 
answer to the hon. Gentleman, I have to 
say that all wires, whether private or 
public, are necessarily, from time to time, 
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examined in order to see that they are in 
proper order and that the work on them 
is properly done. That examination 
takes place without any previous know- 
ledge on the part of the renters or of 
others interested. 

Mr. GRAY: May I ask the noble 
Lord, Whether that examination involves 
a knowledge of the communications sent 
across the wires, and whether it occurs 
at times when communications are being 
sent by the wires, so that they may be 
known to the officials of the Government 
without the knowledge of those renting 
the wires ? 

Lorv JOHN MANNERS: As the 
hon. Gentleman is probably aware 
every telegram is stored at the Central 
Office for a space of three months, in 
order that when any complaints are 
made the telegrams may be inspected, 
therefore there is no necessity for the 
practice suggested by the hon. Gentle- 
man, and of which I have no knowledge 
whatever. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT BOARD 
(IRELAND). 

Mr. GRAY asked the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland, Whether, in view of the 
great increase of work thrown upon the 
Irish Local Government Board owing to 
the distress in Ireland, it is the intention 
of Government promptly to fill the vacancy 
upon the Board; and, if so, whether it 
is intended to appoint a gentleman with 
a knowledge of the work of the 

epartment ? 

Mr. J. LOWTHER: Sir, the question 
of permanently filling up the vacancy in 
the Local Government Board in Ireland 
has not been formally decided. Ar- 
rangements, however, are in course of 
being carried out with the object of 
temporarily strengthening the Board, 
and I am in hopes that the services of a 
gentleman of extensive experience in 
the administration of the Poor Law may 
be secured for that purpose. 


PRISON (IRELAND) ACT—INFIRMARY 
AND GAOL SURGEONS. 


Mr. ERRINGTON asked the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, Whether any 
Scheme has as yet been adopted settling 
the salaries, duties, and position of the 
infirmary and gaol surgeons in Ireland ; 
and, if so, whether such Scheme will be 
laid upon the Table ? 
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Mr. J.LOWTHER: Sir, sucha scheme 
as that referred toin the hon. Gentleman’s 
Question has been prepared, and I shall 
have no objection to lay it on the Table 
so far as it has reference to the surgeons 
of infirmaries. 


APPOINTMENT OF THE REGISTRAR 
GENERAL—DR. FARR. 


Mrz.LYON PLAYFATRasked the Pre- 
sident of the Local Government Board, 
Whether the eminent and long-continued 
services of Dr. Farr, who, since 1838, 
has added so much to our knowledge of 
vital statistics and public health by his 
work in the Registrar General’s Office, 
have received, since his resignation, any 
public recognition from Her Majesty’s 
Government, either in the form of in- 
creased pension or otherwise ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or trxz EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, the formal steps after Dr. 
Farr’s resignation and the consideration 
of his superannuation have not taken 
place very long. It is always necessary 
in cases where application for superan- 
nuation is made that the case should be 
carefully examined by the Superannua- 
tion Committee at the Treasury, espe- 
cially if any question arises as to special 
pension. The question of a special 
pension, such as can be granted by the 
Lords of the Treasury under a clause in 
the Superannuation Act, is very difficult 
indeed to deal with, and requires ex- 
ceeding care. There has therefore been 
some delay in considering this case ; but 
after carefully examining the circum- 
stances, this is ‘the decision at which the 
Treasury have arrived— 

“ My Lords, in order to mark their apprecia- 
tion of Dr. Farr’s long and able services in the 
Registrar General’s Department, have awarded 
him a special pension of £800 a-year ;” 
which is the full salary of his office, less 
the addition thereto which was personal 
to himself, and which will not be paid to 
another person holding the same office. 


CITY OF LONDON—GRATUITIES TO 
OFFICERS OF THE CORPORATION. 


Mr. W.H.JAMESasked the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, Whe- 
ther his attention has been called to the 
Report and Evidence of the Special In- 
quiry Committee of the Courtof Common 
Councilof the City of London in reference 
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tuities, commissions, or discounts being 
received by certain officers of the Oor- 
poration, and regarding the habitual 
breach of Standing Order No 67, which 
rules that no member of the Court of 
Common Council, or his partner, or other 
person on his behalf, shall be a contractor 
for or’shall be employed directly or in- 
directly in any work to be performed in 
his business or profession, for or against 
the City or any of its Committees; and, 
whether he has consulted the Law Officers 
of the Crown on these matters, and with 
what result ? 

Mr. ASSHETON OROSS, in reply, 
said, he was informed by the City Re- 
membrancer that certain officers of the 
Corporation had been in the habit of re- 
ceiving gratuities and commissions, but 
the Court of Common Council had called 
upon the chief persons implicated for an 
explanation. While emphatically con- 
demning the malpractices in question, 
the Corporation were of opinion that 
they had dealt with the matter in the 
manner which, in regard to all the cir- 
cumstances of the case, seemed to them 
to be the most expedient. With regard 
to any breach of the standing regulations 
of the Court of Common Council, the 
City Remembrancer said the matter was 
one with which the Common Council 
themselves were fully competent to deal. 


RELJEF OF DISTRESS (IRELAND). 


Mr. MITCHELL HENRY asked the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, Whether he 
has been informed by the Poor Law In- 
spector serving in the West of Ireland 
that, owing to the deficiency in the means 
of transport, there is much difficulty in 
getting supplies to some of the remote 
districts ; and, especially, whether he is 
aware that a cargo of meal for Ballina- 
brill district, which left Galway more 
than four weeks ago, is still detained in 
Roundstone Bay by stress of weather ; 
and, under these circumstances, whether 
application has been made to the Admi- 
ralty for the services of a gunboat? 

Mr. J. LOWTHER: Sir, the facts 
are substantially as indicated by the 
hon. Gentleman in the first part of his 
Question, but I understand that the boat 
referred to was conveying food for the 
Duchess of Marlborough’s Fund and not 
for the Poor Law authorities. It was 
delayed by stress of weather, but I am 
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boat has been lent by the Admiralty for 
purposes of transport. 

Mr. GRAY: Sir, might I ask the 
right hon. Gentleman, Whether he is 
quite certain that the gunboat was sent 
exclusively for the Duchess of Marlbo- 
rough’s Fund, and what was the name 
of the gunboat ? 

Mr. J. LOWTHER: Sir, the name 
of it was the Goshawk. If the hon. Gen- 
tleman gathered from my Answer that it 
was exclusively sent for the purpose of 
conveying the stores furnished from the 
fund of the Duchess of Marlborough, it 
is not what I intended to convey. I said 
that the cargo of meal referred to in the 
Question of the hon. Member for Galway 
was, I had been informed, supplied from 
the Duchess of Marlborough’s Fund. 


Army— 


SOUTH AFRICA—BASUTOLAND. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN asked the Se- 
cretary of State for the Colonies, Whe- 
ther it is true as stated in the ‘‘ Times ” 
of February 20th, that the disarmament 
of the Basutos is at once to be proceeded 
with, or whether time will be given to 
Letsen, the paramount chief, to petition 
the Cape Parliament and Her Majesty ? 

Sir MIOHAEL HICKS-BEAOCH: Sir, 
I have received no confirmation of the 
telegram referred to in the Question of 
the hon. Gentleman. The latest official 
information which has reached me with 
reference to the disarmament of the 
Basutos is contained in a Minute of the 
Cape Government which was read a few 
days ago in “another place” by my 
noble Friend the Under Secretary for 
the Colonies, and will be included in the 
South African Papers which will, I hope, 
be in the hands of hon. Members in the 
course of this week. I have impressed 
on the Cape Government, with whom 
the responsibility for dealing with this 
question rests, Basutoland having been 
since 1871 included in the Cape Colony, 
the desirability of proceeding with great 
caution in it. I do not doubt that they 
will do so; and from what I have heard 
I think it by no means improbable that 
the Basutos will surrender their arms 
voluntarily, without the necessity of any 
Proclamation under the Act of 1878. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: Is the right 
hon. Gentleman aware that the Colonial 
Secretary at the Oape has stated to Letsen 
that the Queen and English people ap- 
prove and desire the disarmament ? 


Mr. J. Lowther 
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Sm MICHAEL HICKS-BEAOCH: I 
do not remember hearing any confirma- 
tion of that statement. 


South Africa. 


NAVY—H.M.LS. “WIVERN.”’ 


Cartan PIM asked the First Lord of 
the Admiralty, Whether H.M.S8. iron- 
clad ‘‘ Wivern,’”’ ordered to China, is of 
a similar type to the ‘‘ Neptune,” late 
‘‘ Independencia,” viz. a vessel with a 
poop and forecastle, and fitted with two 
turrets; whether H.M.S. ‘“‘ Wivern”’ is 
not comparatively for her size a more 
strongly built vessel than the ‘‘ Nep- 
tune,” late ‘‘ Independencia,” which 
broke her back in launching; whether 
the ‘‘ Wivern’s” armour is not equiva- 
lent to that of the ‘‘ Huascar,’’ and her 
armament more powerful; whether it 
was ever suggested to or in contempla- 
tion by the ‘Admiralty to send out tor- 
pedo boats on the upper deck of the 
‘¢Wivern;” and, whetherthe ‘“‘ Wivern”’ 
is not a safe and efficient vessel for such 
services as she was designed for ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: Sir, the Wivern 
has, like the Neptune, two turrets and a 
poop and forecastle, but there does not 
appear to be any other similarity between 
them. The Wivern is not considered to 
be, comparatively for her size, a more 
strongly built vessel than the Neptune. 
The fact that the Neptune was injured 
in launching is not considered to afford 
any evidence that she is not a strongly 
built ship. The Wivern’s armour is at 
least equivalent to that of the Huascar, 
and her armament is more powerful, 
having two turrets instead of one. It 
was at one timé suggested to the Admi- 
ralty to send out two second-class tor- 
pedo doats in the Wivern to Hong Kong, 
not on the upper deck, but at the height 
of the hurricane deck. It is not consi- 
dered that the safety of the ship would 
have been endangered, but it has been 
thought more desirable to send them 
out in another vessel. Considerable im- 
provements have been effected in the 
Wivern, and she is regarded as a safe 
and efficient vessel for the services for 
which she is designed. 


ARMY—SOUTH AFRICA—ALLEGED 
MISCONDUCT OF TROOPS. 
Mr. WHITWELL asked the Secre- 
tary of State for War, with reference to 
the statements of Dr. Russell that irre- 


























gularities among the troops in South 
Africa occurred before Sir Garnet Wolse- 
ley took the command and of which his 
expected Report can give no personal 
information, Whether the War Office 
has received Reports of the conduct of 
the 2nd Division of the South African 
Army; and, if so, he will lay such Re- 
ports upon the Table of the House, and 
also the Reports of the Generals com- 
manding the different divisions in Natal 
and in the Zulu war so far as they refer 
to the conduct of the men under their 
respective commands ? 

Coronet STANLEY : Sir, to the best 
of my knowledge, no special Reports on 
the conduct of the troops in South Africa 
were received from Lord Chelmsford or 
the divisional commanders before Sir 
Garnet Wolseley took command; but 
on the publication of the letter of Dr. 
Russell in Zhe Daily Telegraph on the 
11th instant, General Newdigate wrote 
to the Adjutant General upon this 
subject. His letter was forwarded to 
Lord Chelmsford, under whom he had 
been serving, who returned it to the 
Adjutant General with a covering letter. 
Both these I have agreed to give as an 
unopposed Return to my hon. and gal- 
lant Friend the Member for Brighton 
(General Shute). Of course, it will be 
borne in mind that the Report of Sir 
Garnet Wolseley was written in reply, 
not to the letters in Zhe Daily Telegraph 
of this month, but in reply to that of 
October 10, published November 27. 


TURKEY—MURDER OF MR. OGLE. 


Mr. H. SAMUELSON asked Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Whether 
the Consul General at Salonica, until the 
arrival of whose final Report upon the 
possibility of holding a new investiga- 
tion into Mr. Ogle’s murder Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government is postponing any 
further endeavour to discover the authors 
of the crime, is the same gentleman who 
conducted the first abortive inquiry into 
the circumstances of the murder in 
1878? 

Taz CHANCELLORor tuz EXCHE- 
QUER, in reply, said, the gentleman 
who conducted the Inquiry in 1878, into 
Mr. Ogle’s death, was Mr. Fawcett, Her 
Majesty’s Consul General and Judge at 
Constantinople. Mr. Blunt, the Consul 
General at Salonica, was at Volo at the 
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make the Inquiry; but as he had a 
political mission to fulfil, to arrange 
terms between the Ottoman authorities 
and the insurgent Chiefs, he suggested 
that one of the legal Vice Consuls at 
Constantinople should be sent to carry 
on the examinations. 


GREECE—CAPTURE OF COLONEL AND 
MRS SYNGE BY BRIGANDS. 


Mr. H. SAMUELSON asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, If he has any information re- 
specting an outrage on Colonel and Mrs. 
Synge near Salonica, and whether the 
perpetrators of the outrage were Greek 
subjects or subjects of the Porte; and, 
if they were Greek subjects, whether he 
could explain the existence of armed 
Greek bands within 100 miles of the 
Turkish frontier ? 

Mr. BOURKE: Sir, I did not know 
that the hon. Gentleman was going to 
ask the Question. If he will give 
Notice of his Question I will endeavour 
to answer it. 

Mr. H. SAMUELSON said, he would 
ask the Question to-morrow. 


MOTIONS. 
—aQoa— 

PARLIAMEMT — PRIVILEGE — INTER- 
FERENCE OF PEERS IN ELECTIONS 
—HON. MAJOR JOCELYN. 

RESOLUTION. 


Mr. SULLIVAN: Sir, I have to ask 
the attention of the House for a few 
moments while I bring before it a ques- 
tion of Privilege. I have to mention 
that, undeterred by the proceedings of 
this House on Friday, certain public 
journals of this country, not having the 
fear of punishment by Resolution before 
their eyes, have committed several 
Breaches of Privilege, some of which it 
will be my duty to bring before you. I 
have, however, first to deal with a much 
graver question, and one of a much rarer 
character with regard to the Privileges 
of the House. On the first day of the 
Session it has been customary, I suppose 
for 200 years, to pass a Resolution de- 
claring it to be a high infringement of 
the liberties and Privileges of the Com- 
mons for any Lord or other Peer, not 
being a Peer of Ireland, to concern him- 
self in the election of Members of Parlia- 
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avail himself of any authority derived 
from his commission to influence electors. 
At all times the House of Commons has 
been exresedingly jealous of the inter- 
ference of Peers in this matter, and with 
very good reason, too. Peers of the 
Realm have their own Chamber, where 
they can sit and enjoy Privileges not 
granted to us. We are only descended 
from a second Adam ; but upon them, by 
a miraculous interposition of Divine 
Providence, hereditary wisdom has de- 
scended. Now I find that the annual 
general meeting of the Borough of Chel- 
sea Conservative Association was held 
this day week at 25, Gloucester-road, 
South Kensington, and the right hon. 
Earl Cadogan occupied the chair. The 
noble Earl is not only a Peer of the 
Realm, who might content himself with 
the privileges he enjoys, but, if I mistake 
not, he is an Official Member of the Go- 
vernment, and I trust the Leader of this 
House will show to-night that he is as 
anxious to defend this Assembly from the 
interference of Members of his own Party 
as from that of any Commoner who may 
happen to sit on this side of the House. 
Now I will read to the House some of 
the remarks of Lord Cadogan; and I 
think I shall be able to show not only 
that his Lordship interfered, but inter- 
fered in the strongest manner, with the 
electoral proceedings of the borough in 
which he and his family have potential 
influence—[‘‘ Oh! ’’|—well, then, in the 
borough in which he and his family 
have very slight influence. His Lord- 
ship is reported in the public news- 
papers to have said that— 

** One of the largest and most Radical boroughs 
in this country had just elected a second Con- 
servative candidate.” 

[ Cheers.] It was just at that point that the 
applause, it appears, had commenced at 
that meeting. The noble Earl went on 
to say that he had every hope that the 
efforts which the Association were mak- 
ing on the evening in question in Chelsea 
would have the same success. Now, 
that is the way in which a Member of 
the Government, who is also a Mem- 
ber of the other House of Parliament, 
thinks fit to occupy his time in working 
for the election of a Conservative candi- 
date. The noble Lord further impressed 
upon his audience the expediency of 
doing all that they could to make their 
organization as perfect as possible, so 
that Lord Inverurie and Mr. Browne 
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might be returned at the head of the 
poll. I know it may be said that Lord 
Cadogan had not been using his influence 
with the electors after the writ had been 
issued, or while the election was pro- 
ceeding ; but, to borrow an analogy from 
recent occurrences at St. Petersburg, I 
cannot see how it can be fairly contended 
that a man who is preparing the electoral 
mine is not interfering with election 
matters in the borough of Chelsea. 
[ Cries of ‘‘Rosebery!”’] In answer to 
the challenge of hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site, I can only say that I am perfectly 
ready to tackle any Peer of the Realm 
who may. be offending against the Privi- 
leges of this House. But to return to 
Earl Cadogan. After that noble Lord 
had set at defiance the Rule of the 
House which I have just read, the Hon. 
Major Jocelyn appeared upon the scene, 
and I haveto ask that he shall be brought 
to the Bar in company with the noble 
Lord and some newspaper publishers 
whom I shall name presently. The news- 
paper report of Major Jocelyn’s speech 
was not very full; but, assuming the 
House to grant me a Committee, as is 
usual, I shall be able to satisfy them 
that the unreported portions of his speech 
even more grievously offend against the 
Privileges of Parliament than those I 
am about to read. He made reference 
to the vote which the hon. Baronet the 
Member for Chelsea (Sir Charles W. 
Dilke) gave on the Amendment proposed 
by the hon. Member for Cork (Mr. 
Shaw) to the Address, and he denounced 
—for that is the word—the action of the 
hon. Baronet in joining in an unholy 
alliance and giving his vote to a ‘“ des- 
picable lot of Irish rebels.” Where, 
now, isthe placard of the hon. Member 
for Derby (Mr. Plimsoll)? Where is 
the indignation of the hon. Member for 
Guildford (Mr. Onslow)? I now invite 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, who 
glowed with righteous. indignation be- 
cause two of his own supporters had 
been called ‘‘inhuman,’’ and their con- 
duct in one sense ‘‘ degrading,’’ to show 
us to-night—if perfect freedom be al- 
lowed to his own sense of justice—that 
he can rise above considerations of Party 
and vindicate the character and reputa- 
tion of Members against language so 
vile and scandalous as that attributed to 
the Hon. Major Jocelyn at this Conser- 
vative meeting. I think it will be ad- 
mitted that this is a gross Breach of 
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Privilege, and therefore I move that 
Earl Cadogan and the Hon. Major 
Jocelyn be summoned to appear at the 
Bar of this House this day week, when, 
having heard what they may have to 
say, it may or may not be the duty of 
this House to appoint a Committee. 
Before the Committee I now publicly 
undertake to lay all necessary evidence 
of the utterance of the speech of Major 
Jocelyn applying to the hon. Member 
for Chelsea. I apologise to the House 
for having taken up its time, but if we 
have drawn the sword of Privilege, let 
it be held with a firm hand. Let it not 
be used against one political Party only, 
but let it descend upon Commoner and 
Peer, Liberal and Tory alike. I beg to 
move that the language I have read con- 
stitutes a breach of the Privileges of 
this House, and that Earl Cadogan and 
the Hon. Major Jocelyn be summoned to 
the bar of this House to offer such ex- 
planation as they may be able. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That the language of Major Jocelyn com- 
plained of to this House is a Breach of Privilege, 
and that the conduct of the Earl Cadogan as com- 
plained of to the House is also a Breach of the 
Privileges of this House.”—(Mr. Sullivan.) 


Smrr CHARLES W. DILKE: I do 
not know, Sir, whether I have any righié 
to defend my noble Friend Lord Cadogan 
against the attacks of the hon. and 
learned Member for Louth (Mr. Sullivan); 
but if I may be permitted to do so, I 
may point out that the term during 
which Peers may not interfere at elec- 
tions is always held to commence with 
the issuing of the writ; and I certainly 
do not complain of the noble Lord taking 
any part in political matters in my 
borough up till that time, andI have no 
doubt that he knows his duty too well as a 
Peer of this Realm to take any part after 
thattime. With regard to the language 
of Major Jocelyn, on which my ion. and 
learned Friend has moved that it is a 
Breach of the Privilege, I perhaps may 
be allowed to say that I have nothing to 
do with this Motion. Atthe same time, 
it is perfectly clear that the language 
used was a Breach of Privilege in ac- 
cordance with the ruling of the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer two days ago. I 
look upon the speech in question as 
being rather a vulgar speech, and as one 
which may be passed over without any 
notice on the part of the House, or, in- 
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deed, from myself. The vote which I 
gave on the Amendment of my hon. 
Friend the Member for Cork (Mr. Shaw) 
to the Address was a vote in favour of 
the reform of the Irish Land Laws—a 
reform urgently needed—and I shall be 
prepared to defend my vote at the pro- 
per time and place. I consider that this 
matter is entirely undeserving of the at- 
tention of the House; but the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer appears to me to be 
responsible for the present proceedings, 
because the right hon. Gentleman, by the 
course he took on Friday night over the 
Privilege debate of the hon Member for 
Derby (Mr. Plimsoll) undoubtedly paved 
the way for Motions of this kind being 
made whenever vulgar or objectionable 
language may be used in any part of the 
country with regard to Members of the 
House. If the question goes to a divi- 
sion, I shall vote in the same way 
in which I voted on Friday night. The 
language that has been quoted may 
be technically a Breach of Privilege, 
but I shall vote that it was not—so 
strongly am I of the opinion that no such 
question should be taken up by the 
House. 

Taz CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, I do not know that I en- 
tirely follow the hon. Baronet the Mem- 
ber for Chelsea (Sir Charles W. Dilke) 
when he says that certain language is 
shown to be a Breach of Privilege by my 
ruling on Friday night. I am not aware 
of having made any ruling on the sub- 
ject. Itis true there was a Motion be- 
fore the House in accordance with Rules 
long laid down, and which, I believe, 
have been almost universally admitted 
in debate, certainly by the highest autho- 
rities. No question has been seriously 
raised, so far as I am aware, as to its 
being a Breach of Privilege for any per- 
son outside the House to comment on 
proceedings inside this House. We all 
know that such comments are made 
every day. We also know that for a 
number of years the House has not exer- 
cised its undoubted Privilege by com- 
plaining of frequent breaches of it. It 
is also true that, on Friday last, I thought 
it right to call upon the House to affirm 
that the particular conduct to which at- 
tention had been called by two of its 
Members amounted to a Breach of Pri- 
vilegs, and also was an interference with 
the discharge of their duties by hon. 
Members. I wish to remind the House 














that on that occasion two hon. Members 
appealed to the House to say whether 
certain conduct pursued by a Member 
who was in his place, and who avowed 
that he had pursued that conduct, and 
who justified his pursuing it, was or was 
not a Breach of Privilege; and it seemed 
to me impossible to allow a question like 
that to pass without the House giving 
some judgment on what had taken place. 
The appeal of the hon. Member for 
Derby (Mr. Plimsoll) was one of a very 
peculiar character—it wasan appeal made 
by a Member of this House with refer- 
ence to Business which was proceeding in 
the House—and I think that is as widely 
distinct from the question that is raised 
now as any two cases can possibly be. 
With regard to this particular case, in 
the first place, we have nobody com- 
plaining. The hon. Baronet the Mem- 
ber for Chelsea has not complained of 
interference with his actions, and we 
have no evidence before us precisely as 
to what took place. As to the case of 
Lord Cadogan, it has been already 
pointed out that it is not held to be an 
interference of a Peer with an election 
if he takes part in political questions 
before a writ has been issued. I have 
not been exactly informed, but I believe 
that the meeting in question was not 
held with special reference to the can- 
didature of any particular person for 
the borough of Chelsea, but was the 
ordinary annual meeting of a Conserva- 
tive Association in Chelsea for the pur- 
pose of transacting its regular business 
and electing officers. Lord Rosebery 

Cheers and laughter |—TI really beg par- 

on of the House, but, talking of the 
interference of Peers with elections, Lord 
Rosebery’s name slipped out entirely by 
accident. Lord Cadogan, I mean, was 
not taking any part in the coming elec- 
tion for the borough of Chelsea, and I 
think, under the circumstances, the 
House will see that we have no evidence 
before us to proceed in this case, and as 
for calling a Peer to the Bar of this 
House, it would be an extraordinary 
proceeding, and rather in excess of the 

wers of this House. 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT : Sir, I 
think that the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer has nobody but himself to thank 
for what has occurred. It was perfectly 
obvious that when the Government chose 
the other night to revive the question of 
Privilege, it would not end where it did. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
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Iam entirely against this Motion as I 
was against that of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and before I sit down I 
shall move exactly the same Motion 
whichI moved on that occasion—namely, 
the Previous Question, and for exactly 
the same reasons. I should like the 
House to consider the grounds on which 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer en- 
deavours to distinguish this case from 
the other. He says the distinction rests, 
first of all, in the fact of certain Members 
having complained of offence and injury 
to themselves. I say that is no Par- 
liamentary distinction. A Breach of 
Privilege is an offence against no in- 
dividual, but against the House. Then 
theChancellor of the Exchequer’s excuse 
for not taking the same course as on 
Friday is equally untenable. The hon. 
Members who made the complaint with- 
drew it—and said that it was no longer 
a question between them and the hon. 
Member for Derby, that all offence 
against themselves was purged, and they 
left the question solely as one between 
the hon. Member and the House. The pro- 
secutor on Friday night was not the hon. 
and gallant Member for Westminster (Sir 
Charles Russell) nor the hon. Member 
for Guildford (Mr. Onslow), but he was 
the Leader of the House—who came for- 
ward when they had abandoned all com- 
plaint, and brought forward the ques- 
tion of Privilege on his own responsi- 
bility and in his own name. Then the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer says this 
case is to be distinguished because the 
hon. Member for Derby justified what 
he had stated. But the Motion of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer was made 
after the justification had been with- 
drawn—afterthe most honourable amende 
had been made. And I say that for the 
Government to have proceeded after that, 
was vindictive and shabby. Well, I say 
there is no distinction between the two 
cases except that you, the majority, de- 
sire to proceed against a Member of the 
minority. [‘‘Oh, oh!” ] Ah, it is the 
fact; if not, are you prepared to vindicate 
the Breach of Privilege now ? The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer tells you it is a 
Breach of Privilege, and I should like to 
ask the Attorney General the Question 
he put to me on Friday night. Is this a 
Breach of Privilege or is it not? If it is a 
Breach of Privilege then why are you not 
going to proceed against it? Does not 
this come within the terms of your Mo- 
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tion the other night, except that the 
language now in question is not put on 
a placard, but is printed in such a way 
that it may be read by millions instead of 
hundreds? “It isa proceeding denounc- 
ing the part taken by an hon. Member 
of the House; it is, therefore, ealcu- 
lated to interfere with the due dis- 
charge of the duty of a Member of 
this House, and is a Breach of Pri- 
vilege.” The Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer told us the other — that when a 
circumstance of this kind is brought be- 
fore the House, the House cannot escape 
from the duty of taking notice of it, and 
of recording its judgment. Now, I want 
to know what is the difference between 
a placard and a thing printed on a 
piece of paper and not stuck on a wall? 
There is no differenee whatever; they 
are both denunciations of the vote of a 
Member of this House in connection 
with the current proceedings of this 
House. Oannot any man of common 
sense see that what has happened to-night 
is the necessary consequence of the pro- 
ceedings of the Government the other 
night? Do not hon. Members know 
that there is not a day in which there are 
not Breaches of Privilege that may be 
brought forward every night, and that 
nobody ever took a course that was more 
calculated to be obstructive to Public 
Business than that adopted by the right 
hon. Gentleman on Friday night? I 
venture to say it was a Party Motion, 
and that it was voted ofi as such, and it 
was perfectly obvious that it would lead 
to recriminations of this description. The 
proceedings of Friday night were unwise 
and impolitic, and I ventured to invite 
the House not to entertain it. I have 
not changed my opinion. I think these 
Motions of Breach of Privilege apply 
to matters which you cannot restrain, and 
which, in my opinion, you ought not to 
wish to restrain, without serious injury 
to the character of the Parliament of 
this country. Therefore, for exactly the 
same reason that I moved the Previous 
Question on Friday night, I beg to move 
it on the present occasion. 


Previous Question proposed, ‘‘ That that 
Question be now put.”—(Sir William 
Harcourt.) 


Mr. NEWDEGATE heartily con- 
curred in the Motion of the hon. and 
learned Member for Oxford (Sir William 
Harcourt), regarding as frivolous the 
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Motion of the hon. and learned Member 
for Louth (Mr. Sullivan), and as being 
widely distinct from that for which he 
had voted on Friday night. The House 
would permit him to point out what he 
conceived to be the difference between 
the two cases to which he referred. In 
the previous instance, the House had 
been appealed to by two hon. Members 
against a third hon. Member, who had 
equal opportunity of urging whatever he 
thought fit with respect to the particular 
Bill upon which the difference of opinion 
existed between himself and those two 
hon. Members. The hon. Member for 
Derby (Mr. Plimsoll) thought fit to issue 
placards reflecting upon the conduct of 
those hon. Members, and to have them 
posted almost within the precincts of 
that House; and he (Mr. Wevdiana 
would remind the House that at Wash- 
ington, around the Legislative Assembly 
of the United States, there was a pre- 
cinct within which the Rules were far 
stricter than were the Rules of the Eng- 
lish House of Commons, for they forbade 
the slightest comment upon the conduct 
of Members of Congress. He would 
remind the House also of another fact, 
that the Senate and Assembly of France 
had only lately returned to Paris, from 
which they had removed the seat of their 
deliberations, because their proceedings 
were interrupted and their persons men- 
aced by the populace outside. There 
was yet another difference; inasmuch as 
the hon. Member for Derby, much to his 
(Mr. Newdegate’s) regret, not only 
posted those libels almost within the pre- 
cincts of this House, but afterwards 
justified the substance of those libels in 
the House itself. [‘‘No!”] Could it be 
alleged that the conduct of Lord Cadogan 
or Major Jocelyn was analogous to that ? 
What, then, was the hon. and learned 
Member for Louth doing on the pre- 
sent occasion, but assailing those who 
were merely guilty of a minor and se- 
condary offence, which, if a libel at all, 
should be dealt with through the pub- 
lisher of the newspaper? It seemed to 
him that throughout the debate the other 
night hon. Members lost sight of the 
distinction that existed between libel and 
slander. The worst that could be charged 
against Lord Cadogan and Major Jocelyn 
was, that they had been guilty of slander, 
and yet the hon. and learned Member 
for Louth, in order to carry into effect 
the decision of the House on Friday, now 












mixed up the two offences, and appeared 
to be incapable of perceiving the dis- 
tinction between slander and libel. He 
(Mr. Newdegate) opposed the ‘‘ Previous 
Question ’’ on Friday. And why? Be- 
cause he knew it was impossible that the 
House should ignore the antecedent cir- 
cumstances in the case of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Derby, seeing that those ante- 
cedent circumstances were recorded in 
the Votes and Proceedings of the House. 
Tf it had not been for those circumstances, 
he might have yielded to his feelings 
towards the hon. Member for Derby, 
whom he greatly respected for his bene- 
volent character; but he felt that the 
hon. Member had so stamped his pro- 
ceedings as libel before the House that, 
waiving all ideas of inflicting penalties 
on an hon. Member who had expressed 
his regret for what he had done, it was 
impossible that the House could ignore 
the circumstances that had occurred. 
Mr. ANDERSON remarked, that 
when the interference of Peers at elec- 
tions was referred to, hon. Members on 
the other side shouted the name of 
‘‘ Rosebery!” and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer himself had said that when- 
ever anybody spoke of such interference 
the name of Lord Rosebery naturally rose 
up. The noble Lord could defend him- 
self well enough in the House of Lords; 
but when he was attacked here, there 
was no one to defend him, though so 
many to attack. He wished to point out 
that Lord Rosebery did not attend meet- 
ings in the county of Midlothian with 
reference to the coming election there. 
The City of Edinburgh was no part of the 
county of Midlothian. The City formed 
a county of itself, and Lord Rosebery 
carefully abstained from attending meet- 
ings in the county of Midlothian. But 
the meeting referred to by the hon. and 
learned Member for Louth was held 
within the borough of Chelsea, and 
with a view of influencing the coming 
election there. The present Motion was 
the first fruits of the folly of the Reso- 
lution proposed by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer on Friday. The right hon. 
Gentleman had been driven on by influ- 
ences behind him. Common report said 
that a round-robin had been sent from 
the Carlton Club. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer was in the position of a hunts- 
man whose hounds ran riot and wanted 
blood; his followers were anxious to 
punish somebody, and they determined 


Ur. Newdegate 
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thatthe hon. Member for Derby should be 
the sufferer. They were not able to get 
allthey wanted. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer refused to give them the full 
measure of vindictive punishment by a 
Motion of Censure; but consented to a 
vote, which implied censure without say- 
ing it. That was the position which the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had put the 
House in by the Resolution of Friday 
night. He could not support the present 
Motion, because he agreed that such 
Motions were absurd. The’ House, he 
thought, was sufficiently dignified to 
pass over all these things in perfect 
silence. They should not be taken no- 
tice of at all, and therefore he concurred 
in the Amendment for the Previous 
Question. 

Mr. E. JENKINS wished to know 
how they would stand if they were to 
say it was not allowable to speak of the 
conduct of an hon. Member as degrading 
and inhuman, and yet it was allowable 
to refer to an hon. Member who was dis- 
charging, as he believed, his duty to his 
country as being connected with a des- 
picable lot of Irish rebels? It was all 
very well for the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer to get up and try to minimize 
the effect of what had been done; but it 
was a fact that if this matter was passed 
over to-night, it would be perfectly free 
for any Member to get up and repeat 


that another hon. Member, in voting 


with 40 or 50 other Members, was ally- 
ing himself to a despicable lot of Irish 
rebels; whereas, if the conduct of a 
single Member was called inhuman and 
degrading, he rendered himself liable to 
the effects of a Breach of Privilege. He 
did not think it was necessary to do more 
than point out the ridiculous position in 
which the House had been brought by 
the conduct of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. He should vote for the Pre- 
vious Question. 

Mr. CHARLES LEWIS denied that 
there was an analogy between the present 
case and that of the hon. Member for 
Derby. The hon. Member went down 
to another Member’s constituency to de- 
nounce him, whilst Major Jocelyn was 
only exercising his constitutional right 
as an elector of Chelsea in criticizing 
the conduct of his Representative. There 
was also a great difference between 
what fell from a man’s mouth, and a 
statement written and printed in a deli- 
berate manner. It should also be re- 
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membered that Major Jocelyn was not 
responsible for what appeared in the 
newspapers. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman (Sir William Harcourt) spoke 
about the vote of Friday being a Party 
vote, but he should like to know who 
made it so? The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer was not responsible for that. 
He (Mr. Charles Lewis) thought that this 
matter should not be passed over by 
voting the Previous Question, but that 
the House ought to negative the Motion 
itself. With regard to Lord Cadogan, 
the interpretation of the Rule for half a 
century had been that Peers might 
speak at political meetings which were 
not directly connected with elections. 
It would, as he had said, be hardly fair 
to allow this subject to be disposed of by 
the Previous Question. The Resolution 
itself ought to be hegatived. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN could not but 
think that hon. Members opposite were 
somewhat unfortunate in the attempt 
they had made to create a distinction 
between the two cases which had been 
brought before the House. Each hon. 
Gentleman who had spoken had given a 
new distinction generally quite different 
from, and sometimes quite inconsistent 
with, that which had preceded it. The 
hon. Member for Londonderry (Mr. 
Charles Lewis) said the distinction lay in 
the fact that Major Jocelyn was a con- 
stituent of the hon. Baronet the Mem- 
ber for Chelsea (Sir Charles W. Dilke) ; 
but he forgot to state that the hon: Mem- 
ber for Derby (Mr. Plimsoll) was a con- 
stitutent of the hon. and gallant Baronet 
the Member for Westminster (Sir Charles 
Russell). Then it was said that the 
criticism of the hon. Member for Derby 
was that of a Member by a Member; 
but in the present case the criticism by 
Lord Cadogan was that of a Member of 
one part of the Legislature by a Member 
of another part of it. He (Mr. Cham- 
berlain) confessed that he could see no 
distinction whatever in the present case 
and in that complained of on Friday 
last. He did not see why this House 
should protect Gentlemen on one side 
from offensive statements, and decline to 
protect Members sitting opposite. It 
was said that the hon. Member had 
justified what he had printed, but he 
(Mr. Chamberlain) was not aware that 
he did anything of the sort. The truth 
was that the hon. Member for Derby 
made a full and ample apology; but 
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how did hon. Members opposite 
know that Lord Cadogan and Major 
Jocelyn would not justify what they had 
said if they were called to the Bar of 
the House? Then, the hon. Member for 
North Warwickshire (Mr. Newdegate) 
told them that the placard written by 
the hon. Member for Derby was posted 
within the precints of the House; but 
he also published the placard within the 
borough of Guildford, and hon. Mem- 
bers on both sides knew that the Reso- 
lution passed on Friday last was passed 
as much owing to what had been done 
in Guildford as what had been done in 
Westminster. After this, he (Mr. Cham- 
berlain) thought that the House should 
have a distinct and sufficient explana- 
tion of the law upon the subject. He 
believed the House would agree with 
him in saying that the Attorney General 
who had laid down the law so satisfac- 
torily on the previous occasion, should 
once more be called upon to give hon. 
Members the benefit of his knowledge, 
so that they might be in a position to 
judge—seeing that questions of Privilege 
were becoming frequent—in what cases 
hon. Members would be justified in 
asking the House to interfere. 

Mr. A. MILLS remarked, that the 
same considerations which prevented 
him from voting for the Motion of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer on Friday 
last would induce him to vote for the 
Amendment of the hon. and learned 
Member for Oxford (Sir William Har- 
court). He earnestly hoped that the 
House would waste no more time on the 
discussion of the matter. There was a 
very important Bill relating to the dis- 
tress in Ireland among the Orders of 
the Day, and he hoped they would be 
allowed to proceed with that Bill. 

Mr. O’CONNOR POWER retorted, 
that if the Motion of Friday night was 
of sufficient importance to occupy seven 
or eight hours in discussion, the stig- 
matizing of 60 Members of that House 
as a despicable lot of rebels could 
scarcely be considered so frivolous a 
matter. Other people might be as sen- 
sitive when their public character was 
concerned as were the Friends of the 
hon. Member for Exeter (Mr. A. Mills). 
He should like some Friend of the hon. 
Member for Londonderry to explain by 
what connection Major Jocelyn’s posi- 
tion as a constituent of the hon. Baronet 


the Member for Chelsea (Sir Charles W. 
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Dilke) justified him in branding 60 
Members of that House as rebels. He 
(Mr. O’Connor Power) regretted that 
any hon. Mémber should think that this 
was a matter simply between the hon. 
Baronet the Member for Chelsea and 
his gallant but vituperative constituent. 
That, it seemed to him, was not the ques- 
tion at all. The hon. Member for Glas- 
gow (Mr. Anderson) had rendered some 
service to Liberal politicians by the very 
successful way in which he had vindi- 
cated the political action of Lord Rose- 
bery. But he (Mr. O’Connor Power) 
wished to point out that Lord Rosebery 
had not the fear of the House of Com- 
mons before his mind. The noble Lord 
was not aware that the rusty weapon of 
Privilege was to be furbished up to do 
service for the Tory Party in the coming 
General Election. He (Mr. O’Oonnor 
Power) believed that most people would 
be inclined to think that neither the 
Motion of his hon. and learned Friend 
the Member for Louth nor the Amend- 
ment of the hon. and learned Member for 
Oxford could be regarded as satisfactory. 
He was sorry that his hon. and learned 
Friend the Member for Louth had not 
contented himself with a Motion to the 
effect that Lord Cadogan and Major 
Jocelyn should be summoned to the Bar 
of the House, and be called upon to give 
an explanation of their extraordinary 
conduct. It was possible that this noble 
Lord and this gentleman might re- 
pudiate the expressions attributed to 
them in the newspaper report; but if 
not, the House would at least have an 
explanation, and if that explanation 
were followed by an ample and explicit 
apology, his countrymen who sat in that 
House would never think of pursuing 
the matter further. He was at a loss to 
see how the dignity of Parliament was 
vindicated by their following in the wake 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he 
thought the House had been sufficiently 
long amused with this matter, and he 
hoped that the suggestion just made by 
the hon. Member for Exeter (Mr. A. 
Mills) would be acted upon. He should 
himself vote for the Amendment of the 
hon. and learned Member for Oxford (Sir 
William Harcourt), though he was of 
opinion that the Motion nowintroduced by 
the hon. and learned Member for Louth 
(Mr. Sullivan) would have the result of 
placing on the Records of the House a 
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good, instead of a bad precedent, and 
he hoped that the effect of an almost 
unanimous vote would be to destroy the 

recedent made on Friday evening last, 

t seemed to him perfectly vain to at- 
tempt to draw such a distinction be- 
tween the Motion before the House and 
that of Friday night as would justify 
the House in voting for the latter, and yet 
to refuse to vote for the present Motion by 
a large and almost unanimous vote. The 
present Motion showed how mischievous 
was that which had been passed on 
Friday evening. What did the House 
do then? It laid down this principle— 
that anything said or done calculated to 
coerce and intimidate Members in dis- 
charge of their duty deserved to be taken 
notice of by the House. There was no 
doubt that, according to that Resolu- 
tion, Major Jocelyn had been guilty of 
a Breach of Privilege calculated to coerce 
and intimidate the hon. Member for 
Chelsea in the execution of his duty. 
Certainly, he had not done so by writing 
a placard, but there was no doubt Major 
Jocelyn intended to speak for publica- 
tion, as there were reporters present 
when he spoke. No doubt the speaker 
thought that what he had said would 
have the effect of damaging at the Gene- 
ral Election the prospects of the hon. 
Baronet the Member for Chelsea. He 
charged the hon. Baronet with allying 
himself with a set of Irish rebels. [ Mr. 
O’Connor Powsr: A despicable set of 
Irish rebels.] A despicable set of Irish 
rebels: Of course, nothing could be 
more in the nature of a Breach of Privi- 
lege than words of that character ap- 
plied to Members of this House, and he 
could not help remarking on the fact 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had made no reference whatever to 
Major Jocelyn’s words in his remarks. 
Indeed, the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer passed over the objectionable 
words. He (Mr. W. E. Forster) hoped 
that after they had taken the present 
vote, that they would proceed with the 
important Business on the Paper. 

Mr. BIGGAR thought it would be a 
mistake to be in too great a hurry to 
vote on this question. For himself, he 
did not-feel in the slightest degree in a 
hurry. The Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer was in no hurry last Friday night, 
when he involved the House in a con- 
troversy which lasted from 5 o’clock 





until half-past 12. He admitted that 




































































there was a difference between the two 
cases; but the difference was this—that 
Major Jocelyn’s conduct was more vicious 
than the conduct of the hon. Member 
for Derby, and that while in the one 
case the attack had been made on hon. 
Members whose support was useful to 
the Government, in the other a section 
of the Opposition had been attacked to 
whom the protection of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer did not extend. The 
fact was, the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer on Friday last allowed himself to 
get into a thoroughly untenable position, 
so that his action on the present occa- 
sion exposed him to the charge of not 
holding the scales of justice equally as 
Leader of the House, and that his vindi- 
cation of the Privilegesof Parliament was 
made in the interest of his own Party. 
Mr. SULLIVAN said, he should take 
a Division, in order to afford the Govern- 
ment and their supporters an opportu- 
nity of effacing themselves, and also to 
put on record the fact that, in the face 
of 60 of its Representatives being pub- 
licly branded as a despicable band of 
Irish rebels, the Leader of the House 
took no steps to vindicate the character 
of the House, while only a few days 
previously, because one of his own sup- 
porters was described as having been 
guilty of inhuman conduct, he came 
forward as the champion of the Privi- 
leges of the House. The lesson would 
be studied in Ireland. He would exhort 
his countrymen to study this spectacle of 
the partiality of the present Government, 
which allowed them to be traduced in 
the vilest and foulest language, with a 
view to the General Election. The Go- 
vernment were endeavouring to hound 
on every man to denounce and defame 
the Irish Members on that side of the 
House, in order to deter hon. Gentle- 
men from extending to them that con- 
sideration and support which the justice 
of their cause might occasionally attract 
to their side. It was a foul attempt to 
check the growing sympathy of the 
— at which the Government trem- 
led every day. If the Ministerial votes 
decided that it was not a Breach of 
Privilege to describe 60 Members of the 
House as a “despicable lot of Irish 
rebels,” it would have an effect upon 
the future conduct of those Members in 
that House. He should go to a Divi- 
sion, even-if he had only two Members 
with him. 
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Sm JOSEPH M‘KENNA said, he 
could not understand how any vote the 
House could come to would have the 
effect of stigmatizing 60 of its Members 
as despicable and as rebels. For his 
ome knowing something about Major 

ocelyn, he should rather regard any- 
thing which he might say about him in 
the way of censure as great praise. No- 
body who knew Major Jocelyn’s political 
temper paid the slightest respect to what 
he said or did. He believed his present 
opposition to be one of the most effective 
means of returning his hon. Friend the 
Member for Chelsea almost without op- 
position at the approaching General 
Election. He should decline to give 
Major Jocelyn the dignity of a vote 
either on the one side or the other. 


Previous Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 15; Noes 
229: Majority 214.—(Div. List, No. 
18.) 


PARLIAMENT — PRIVILEGE — LONDON 
NEWSPAPERS.—RESOLUTION. 


Mr. O’DONNELL said, he was so 
convinced of the force of the over- 
— arguments brought by the 

overnment on Friday night on the 
subject of libels, and the defamation of 
Members, that he was induced to bring 
forward a series. of the most gross and 
scandalous libels on the Irish Members, 
a series as bad as any that had ever 
appeared, and that was saying a good 
deal. It was unnecessary for him to go 
over the precedents, but when he had 
gone over the extracts, he believed it 
would be difficult to avoid supporting 
the Motion he would propose. He had 
to call the attention of the House to a 
series of the most atrocious libels— 
though for the most part he and his 
Irish Colleagues could well afford to 
treat them with the most supreme in- 
difference, but for the action of the 
Government and the conclusive evidence 
it afforded of a deliberate plot which 
was being prepared for the purpose of 
damaging the Irish cause and Irish 
Members in the eyes of the nation. In 
The World of February 18th, there was 
an article entitled ‘‘ Our Brilliant Breth- 
ren,” which was the designation applied 
to the Irish people by Lord Beaconsfield 
at a banquet at a time when severe dis- 
tress existed in Ireland. The first part 
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of the article had reference to a recent 
black-balling of a very amiable and 
distinguished Member of the Home 
Rule Party at a political club which was 
Epes supposed to be conducted on 

iberal principles. The chief part of 
the article, however, was an attack on 
himself, the Member for Dungarvan, 
who was then addressing the House, 
and in it he was held up to scorn and 
contumely as a sort of social and poli- 
tical monster, and the tasteful editor 
came to the conclusion as the climax of 
his vituperation that ‘‘Mr. O’Donnell 
has even an undignified presence and 
unprepossessing features.’ That was, 
doubtless, a severe reproach to be thus 
singled out in an Assembly which had 
such a reputation for the unblemished 
beauty of all its Members. He would, 
however, not weary the House with his 
own woes on the subject. They must 
remember that Zhe World was a paper 
that exercised great influence upon what 
was called Society, and he thought there 
was much in the article that deserved 
the attention of the House. The article 
went on— 


“The Irish Members constitute the ‘ragged 
regiment’ of the House of Commons. As such 
they naturally excite English suspicion and 
dislike. But want of dignity and of social con- 
sideration is only one of their faults, and is far 
from being their worst. Whatever offends 
against the traditions and prejudice of English- 
men will be found amongst them. The term 
‘political adventurer’ continues to be one of 
reproach, and the noisiest and most conspicuous 
of the Representatives of Ireland are political 
adventurers of the most repulsive type. They 
are playing a mercenary and mischievous game 
in a singularly unscrupulous manner. They 
have none of the courage which redeems con- 
spiracy from turpitude, none of the wit or 
genius which raises agitators above the rank of 
offending against the public peace. For months 
past they have been deliberately attempting to 
foment a civil war in Ireland, a war in which 
the real sufferers would be the distressed popu- 
lation, for ends suggested by their own mean 
ambition. If they had failed to promote schemes 
of disturbance on any large scale, it is because 
Trish people have shown a greater amount of 
common sense than could have been expected. 
If their schemes are in any measure successful, 
Ireland and not England will be the victim. 
All this these men knew perfectly well. They 
knew that their only chanee of maintaining 
their influence with their compatriots, who are 
their victims, is by exhibiting an unlimited 
capacity for noise and obstruction at West- 
minster. If their real objects had been pa- 
triotic or philanthropic, they would have has- 
tened to assist and not to thwart the progress of 
the Irish Relief Bill through the House of 
Commons. Their purpose is to waste time in 
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order that men may- know that they hold the 
Imperial Parliament at their mercy.” 

Charges of such a grave character were 
distinctly Breaches of the Privileges of 
that House. If any Party or any hon. 
Members had been guilty of such of- 
fences as were there indicated, it was 
the business of the House to deal with 
them. Were the Irish Members, whom 
no one ventured to charge with one 
single act of illegality, to be held up to 
the indignation of England by language 
of that description? Irish Members 
were charged with ‘playing a mer- 
cenary and mischievous game in a sin- 
gularly unscrupulous manner.”” Would 
any hon. Member deny that that was a 
libel of the most atrocious description. 
‘They had none of the courage which 
reedems conspiracy from turpitude.” 
That charged them with turpitude; 
while the general body of the Irish 
Members were charged with being ‘‘ of- 
fenders against the public peace,” and 
with thwarting the progress of the Irish 
Relief Bill. If there was a grain of 
truth in these charges, what could be 
said of the unpatriotic, the wretched 
and utterly contemptible policy of any 
Party or Government which would re- 
frain from dealing with mercenary and 
unscrupulous agitators bent on thwart- 
ing the passage of the Irish Relief 
Bills from motives of the meanest ambi- 
tion? If no Party or no Government 
dared to bring such charges against 
Members of the House, were the Privi- 
leges of the House to be engrossed. by 
journals of importance and influence in 
the country? It was, above all, for the 
Ministerial Party and the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer to show cause why that 
foul and atrocious libel should not be 
declared a Breach of the Privileges of 
that House. He had a large number of 
similar Breaches of Privilege, and 
though he might make separate Motions 
on them he would not do so. He would 
next take another paper, which, he be- 
lieved, exactly represented the foreign 
and domestie policy in all respects of the 
Government—namely, Zhe Morning Ad- 
vertiser. In an article in that paper on 
February 6th, the most moderate and 
reasonable Amendment of the Leader 
of the Home Rule Party to the Address 
was characterized as Obstruction. The 
Irish Members were said to be a “ de- 
spicable set of Irish rebels,’’ and the 
Liberal Party were charged with being, 
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more or less, accessory to their. tactics. 
In another part of the article it said— 


“The Liberal Opposition having had its inn. 

ings, gave place to the Home Rulers, who at 
once showed fight, and gave earnest of what 
they mean to during the Session. Lord 
Hartington spoke in strong, and it might be 
said gratuitous, denunciation of obstruction 
last night; but, as he subsequently expressed his 
sympathy with the men who were obstructing, 
we may take it he was only exercising that 
‘juggling fiend,’ the Liberal oracle, which has 
been paltering with us in a double sense con. 
cerning, for instance, the party intrigue at 
Liverpool.” 
The lesson practically taught to the 
people in this journalistic country was 
that the Home Rulers were a disreput- 
able set of Irish rebels, and that the 
Liberal Party were, more or less, at 
their disposition. After referring to the 
obstruction from the Liberal Benches, 
the Liberal Party were then charged 
with the crime of conniving at obstruc- 
tion. In its issue of February 13, the 
same paper continued its attacks, and 
in the same vein. It observed— 

‘*Tt is a pity that the Home Rule Leader has 
no more than a nominal influence with his fol- 
lowing. If the distress in Ireland beanything like 
so serious as these Gentlemen represent, they 
are guilty of a crime in impeding the safeguard 
proposed by the Government for the prevention 
of famine and the succour of distress. It will not 
do by-and-bye to say the Government took 
action too late, when we see the Irish Members 
wasting the first week of the Session in objec- 
tions and comments which were superfluous after 
the opening discussion.”’ 


Tn all these animadversions against the 
Home Rulers there was not a single 
reference to the fact that the Relief of 
Distress (Ireland) Bill, as brought in by 
the Government, was a thoroughly dis- 
franchising Bill, and that it was only 
the threat of the very utmost obstruction 
that induced the Government’ on Friday 
night to introduce into the Bill a saving 
clause relieving from disfranchisement 
the recipients of relief.. Then, again, 
in its impression of February 20, Zhe 
Morning Advertiser repeated the charge 
that the Irish Members were guilty of 
the inhuman conduct of impeding the 
progress of the Relief Bill. Zhe Morning 
Advertiser of last Saturday again made 
a deliberate charge of wilful obstruction 
against certain Irish Members of the 
House, stating that it was doubtful whe- 
ther upon any occasion since obstruction 
was invented it had displayed itself in 
& more vexatious and offensive form, 
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alleging its object to be to defeat the 
Motion and Amendment of the hon. 
Member for North Warwickshire (Mr. 
Pet aa a a — ferry for 
id-Lincolnshire (Mr. Chaplin) respec- 
tively. That was a perfectly wanton, 
silly, and most libellous imputation, for 
nothing could be further from the ideas 
of the Home Rule Members, both Mo- 
tion and Amendment being regarded by 
them with an interesting and amusing 
benevolence as far removed as possible 
from any sentiment of hostility. Then 
the Conservative organ continued its 
libels by tracing a connection between 
the obstructive tactics of the Home Rule 
Members and the action of the Liberal 
Party in fulfilment, as it alleged, of an 
understanding that the Home Rule 
‘criminals ’’ should be the secret and, 
as far as possible, the avowed support 
of the Liberal rivals of Her Majesty’s 
Government. In taking notice of these 
libels in this supporter of the Minis- 
terial Party, he did not think the House 
ought to shut its eyes to the fact that 
The Morning Advertiser was the official 
organ of the greatest body of Conserva- 
tive agents in the United Kingdom. 
All these libels of Home Rule Members, 
all these charges imputing criminal 
complicity to the Liberal Party, were 
disseminated through 100,000 tap-rooms 
throughout Great Britain, and formed 
the mental pabulum which excited thou- 
sands and tens of thousands of voters. 
When Members of the Government 
went down to Liverpool and elsewhere, 
and denounced the Liberal Party for their 
criminal intrigues with obstructive 
Home Rulers, they found the ground 
prepared for them by the poisonous and 
malignant falsehoods spread through 
the country by organs like Zhe Morning 
Advertiser. These libels formed por- 
tions of a vast system of deliberate mis- 
representation, and’ had been devised in 
order to carry through a false, abomi- 
nable, and foul electioneering intrigue 
to. discredit the Liberal Party at the 
next Election. Then, again, they had 
a series of articles in The Datly Telegraph, 
a paper which was not more remarkable 
for the steadiness of its circulation than 
for the versatility of its opinions, being 
as devoted a supporter of the present 
Government as it was of the former Go- 
vernment while it existed, and which 
were false and villainous, and misrepre- 
sented the Home Rule Party in every 
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—. No matter what they did, or 
ow constitutional might be their action, 
motives were attributed to them, which 
clearly constituted a Breach of Privilege. 
The influence of the newspaper ought 
legitimately to enter into the considera- 
tion of .the House in calculating the 
gravity of the offences which it habitu- 
ally committed against the Privileges 
of Parliament. On February 9, imme- 
diately after the introduction of the 
constitutional Amendment of the Home 
Rule Party to the Address, and before 
there was any reasonable excuse for 
talking about obstruction, or for holding 
up himself (Mr. O’Donnell) as a bogey 
to frighten Conservative children, Zhe 
Daily Telegraph commenced to direct its 
libels against the Irish Party in the 
House, the whole aim of its false and 
villainous misrepresentations being to 
make it appear to the constituencies that 
Liberal candidates ought to be rejected 
because they were the criminal accom- 
plices of the Home Rulers. The mode- 
rate action of the most moderate Members 
on that side of the House was denounced 
asa deliberate waste of time, and pur- 
sued simply for the purpose of hamper- 
ing legislation. This was stated, again, 
for the evident purpose of prejudicing, 
not only the Home Rulers, but the 
Liberal Party in the eyes of the country. 
A constant fire of libels had been kept 
up by the Zhe Daily Telegraph from day 
to day, and would be kept up from 
month to month, unless Parliament 
stepped in and arrested the infamous 
abuse. That journal had also stated the 
utter falsehood that the part the Home 
Rule Members took in the debate on the 
question of Privilege was intended to 
baulk the Motion of the hon. Member 
for North Warwickshire on the subject 
of Obstruction. Well, the Motion of 
the hon. Member seemed to him (Mr. 
O’Donnell) to be the most admirable 
piece of obstructive machinery that 
could possibly be introduced; and, there- 
fore, it was not likely that it would have 
been opposed for the reason suggested, 
although he should have opposed it for 
the. sake of the honour and dignity of 
the House. It would have introduced 
a sort of round game into the House, in 
which every Member would have been 
able to take notice of everybody else ; 
and he ventured to say that, after a fort- 
night’s Parliamentary romping, it would 
have been found that the performances 
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did not conduce to the dignity of the 
House. On the other hand, he approved 
of the Resolutions of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, and, if altered in one or 
two particulars, would do all he could 
to assist in carrying them out; but at pre- 
sent it stood that Irish Members on that 
side of the House could not do or say any- 
thing—could noteven concern themselves 
with their own business—without being 
accused of committing high crimes against 
Parliament. Again, Zhe Pall Mall Gazette, 
a paper professing to be written by gen- 
tlemen for gentlemen, had, in one of its 
articles, grossly libelled a section of the 
House, and had thus also abused its 
Privileges. That paper openly stated 
that the Home Rulers had hit upon a 
plan which enabled them to make re- 
presentative institutions almost ridicul- 
ous, and that their conduct both in and 
out of Parliament had shown that their 
one object had been to render all go- 
vernment under existing conditions im- 
possible. There was a plot and a con- 
spiracy, not only against Home Rulers, 
but against the Liberal Party, and the 
venom was penetrating into a thousand 
veins—into the whole system of the body 
politic. He also desired to refer to what 
had appeared in Zhe Liverpool Courier. 
The correspondent of that journal, who, 
no doubt, merely acted up to the general 
directions which he received from the 
management of the paper, referring to 
the debate raised by the Leader of the 
House last Friday night, said— 

‘* Everyone eet that the Marquess of 
Hartington would rise to second the Resolution 


upon which everyone expected that the debate 
would begin.” 


That was the debate on the Resolutions 
of the hon. Member for North Warwick- 
shire. The Courier proceeded— 

“ Not so, however ; Sir William Harcourt was 


to the fore. Here was a case in which faction 
would make itself prominent.” 


No one laughed at these things more 
than he, regarded from a personal stand- 
point. The sentiments with which he 
looked upon them did not rise even to 
contempt ; but they were vile and vicious 
Breaches of Parliamentary Privilege. 
They were part of a deliberate plot to 
falsify the proceedings of Parliament to 
the country and to deceive the nation. 
They were deliberate attacks upon that 
which was the centre and the safeguard 
of representation and government in this 
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country. It was to be hoped that after 
a few exposures of this kind the country 
would understand what such allegations 
really meant; but it was not to be for- 
gotten what the effect of such misrepre- 
sentations must be throughout Ireland. 
The House must not forget what the 
effect of such vile and vicious attacks 
must be in regard to -the Irish Repre- 
sentatives. Indiscriminately—without 
distinction—the most moderate of the 
Irish Members were charged with the 
most atrocious and odious designs. 
Sometimes they were taken in a lump 
lot and described as a despicable set of 
Trish rebels; at other times individual 
Members, while performing their duty 
in a most constitutional manner, were 
held up to the reprobation of English- 
men. Te hoped the House would acquit 
him of having said a single unnecessary 
word. He had confined himself to a 
few of the specimens and examples of 
the violations of Privilege which these 
newspapers had committed, and with 
these remarks he would bring the papers 
up to the Table of the House, and move 
that the articles which he had cited from 
them were Breaches of the Privileges of 
the House. 

Mr. SPEAKER pointed out to the 
hon. Member that, in such cases, it was 
usual to hand in in writing the names of 
the papers whose articles it was intended 
to impugn, specifying the articles com- 
plained of. 

Mr. O'DONNELL said, he would 
comply with the requirement at once. 
The reason why he had not done so be- 
fore was that he did not wish to make 
his Motion unnecessarily cumbrous. 


The hon. Member, having re-written 
his Amendment and handed it to the 
Chair, 


Mr. SPEAKER: The House is aware 
that, according to the ordinary practice 
of the House, when complaints are made 
of the character of articles in news- 
papers, the newspapers containing such 
articles are brought up to the Table and 
the passages complained of are.read by 
the Clerk to the House. In the present 
case, the hon. Member for Dungarvan 
has brought up a series of newspapers 
containing the articles which are cited 
in his Resolution. They are four 


articles in The Morning Advertiser, four 
articles in The Daily Telegraph, one ar- 
ticlein Zhe Pall Mall Gazette, and one 
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article in The World. Now,TI feel that 
if I were to call on the Olerk at the 


Table to read all these articles so com- 
cose of I should be trifling with the 


ouse. I shall, therefore, take leave to 
depart from the ordinary course. I feel 
it my duty to put to the House the Mo- 
tion which the hon. Member for Dun- 
garvan has placed in my hands, and it 
will be for the House to take such course 
as it may think proper with regard to 
that Motion. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That the article entitled ‘Our Brilliant 
Brethren’ in the ‘ World’ of the 18th instant, 
and the articles in the ‘Morning Advertiser’ of 
the 6th, 13th, 20th, and 21st instant, the ‘ Daily 
Telegraph ’ of the 9th, 12th, 13th, and 23rd in- 
stant, and the ‘Pall Mall Gazette’ of the 21st 
instant, read to this House, contain breaches of 
the Privileges of this House.’’—( Mr. 0’ Donnell.) 


Tue CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER thought the Speaker had exer- 
cised a wise discretion in departing from 
the usual practice of calling upon the 
Clerk at the Table to read the news- 
aged articles complained of. Indeed, 

e thought the House would feel that 
its time would be very much wasted by 
these articles being read over a second 
time. Hon. Members were in some 
difficulty, however, from hearing the ar- 
ticles read once only, as they hardly had 
an opportunity of really knowing what 
were the particular charges supposed to 
be contained in such articles. They 
seemed to him to be very like a great 
many other articles which had appeared 
at different times in newspapers all over 
the Kingdom. No doubt, if it were the 
ny of the hon. Gentleman opposite 
(Mr. O’Donnell) to make a complaint of 
every newspaper in which articles ap- 
peared which were displeasing to or 
which reflected upon his conduct or that 
of other hon. Members, there would be 
abundance of material for a véry pro- 
tracted Session. It did not appear to 
him that the articles contained anything 
to an extraordinary degree more offen- 
sive than the sort of criticism on all 
Parties which was constantly seen in the 
newspaper Press. He had often seen 
articles directed against Her Majesty’s 
Government which contained very dis- 
agreeable matter, which might un- 
doubtedly be brought forward in that 
House, and which they all agreed were 
technically Breaches of Privilege. Still, 
he did not apprehend that the House 
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would now begin a course of taking no- 
tice of every Breach of Privilege of that 
character which occurred. f course, 
they understood the meaning of all this. 
It had reference not only to these parti- 
cular articles, but to the proceedings of 
Friday last ; and it was intended to be 
a kind of reflection on the .course, which 
Her Majesty’s Government and he, as 
Leader of the House, pursued on that 
oceasion. But he did not see the 
slighest analogy between the two cases, 
and he did not intend to be driven into 
arguing them. With regard to these 
particular complaints, he thought it 
would be a waste of time for the House 
to go into any general discussion on the 
subject; and, therefore, he would con- 
tent himself with moving, as an Amend- 
ment to the hon. Gentleman’s Resolu- 
tion—‘‘ That this House do now proceed 
to the Orders of the Day.”’ 

Tue Maravess or HARTINGTON, 
in seconding the Amendment, said, he 
understood it to be exactly analogous to 
that of the Previous Question which his 
hon. and learned Friend the Member for 
Oxford (Sir William Harcourt) moved a 
short time ago in a somewhat similar 
case, and which was agreed to by the 
House. He must congratulate the Go- 
vernment on having at length on that, 
the third occasion, learnt the right way 
of proceeding in cases of this kind. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer said he did not see the 
slightest analogy between the cases 
brought forward this evening and that 
of the hon. Member for Derby (Mr. Plim- 
soll) which was discussed on Friday. 
While willing to admit that they were 
not exactly the same case, he could not 
agree that there was no analogy what- 
ever between them. He thought, how- 
ever, the right hon. Gentleman exercised 
a wise discretion in not discussing the 
matter further, and it was his intention 
to follow the right hon. Gentleman’s 
example. The House discussed the ques- 
tion on Friday at great length, and he 
did not want to re-open it. The Govern- 
ment ought, however, to have known 
from their former experience that pro- 
ceedings of that character invariably 
and inevitably led to a great waste of| 
the time of the House by the adoption| 
of recriminatory proceedings. He was! 
glad the right hon. Gentleman had met} 
he Motion in the way he had done ; for| 

é did not think it would have been| 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
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posible for the House to negative, the 
otion. Certain passages in the articles 
which had been read were undoubtedly 
serious Breaches of Privilege ; and the 
Government, with the majority it had to 
support it, ought to be very careful how 
it proceeded in cases of Breach of Privi- 
lege .which were directed against one 
section of ‘the House, and how it disre- 
garded cases directed against any other 
section. Although, undoubtedly, very 
grave Breaches of Privilege were brought 
under the notice of the House by the hon. 
Member for Dungarvan (Mr. O’ Donnell), 
the House, he thought, did well in gene- 
ral to decline to exercise its undoubted 
poets and to resolve not to take any 
urther step. They were justly jealous 
of their own Privileges, but equally 
jealous, he hoped, of the freedom of the 

ress and freedom of discussion. They 
had been already led astray by what.he 
considered one unfortunate blunder, and 
he hoped they would not be led further 
astray, and go into these general ques- 
tions of Breach of Privilege. He agreed 
with some observations which had fallen 
from the hon. Member, to the effect that 
an attempt was being made throughout 
the country at the present time to 
identify the Party which sat on that side 
of the House with certain proceedings 
which hon. Members representing Irish 
constituencies thought it their duty to 
enter upon. When the proper time 
arrived he should be ready to take an 
opportunity of repudiating accusations of 
that sort which had been made. He was 
well aware that they were made, and he 
had a reasonable suspicion of their ob- 
ject; but the present was not an occa- 
sion for taking up the time of the House 
by answering attacks made in the news- 
papers. He thought their conduct in 
the House and in the country would con- 
stitute a better reply than any speech he 
could make to imputations of that sort; 
and with perfect confidence he left the 
character of his hon. Friends who sat on 
that side of the House to the judgment 
of the country. 


The Newspapers. 





Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “ That’’ to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
** this House do now proceed to the Orders of the 
Day.” —(Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer.) 


Mr. BIGGAR denied the proposition 
maintained by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, that there was no analogy 
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between the cases of Breaches: of Privi- 
leges' which had been discussed on 
Friday and to-day. The analogy, he 


thought, was clear, and he was con-. 


vinced that if the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer had any love of impartiality he 
would have voted for his hon. Friend’s 
(the Member for Dungarvan’s) Motion. 
The right hon. Gentleman seemed ‘to 
think that nothing written or spoken in 
favour of the Tory Party could be any- 
thing other than thoroughly innocent; 
and that the converse of the proposition 
must indubitably be true. This was a 
view to which he (Mr. Biggar), for one, 
could not assent. 

Mr. SHA W said, he hoped that his hon. 
Friend the Member for Dungarvan (Mr. 
O’Donnell) would not press his Motion, 
and that he would accept the Amend- 
ment of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer. He (Mr. Shaw) thought it was a 
pity to take any notice of the articles re- 
ferred to. For his part, he had read a 
good many of them which had been 
brought under his notice that evening ; 
but he always regarded such articles 
with great indifference as long as he 
knew they were undeserved. He as- 
sumed that they were either inspired, or 
the outcome of a political intrigue. In 
any case, he had confidence in his cause, 
and believed that the misrepresentation 
of the English papers trou do gvod 
instead of harm to it. Nothing could 
be more damaging to the morals of the 
English people than the articles pub- 
lished in the English journals for some 
time past. He would not like to say 
they had been got up for electioneering 
purposes; but he thought the English 
people, who were lovers of fair play, 
would say that this mode of assailing 
political opponents was contemptible in 
the extreme. If it had any effect in 
Ireland, it would rather secure the seats 
of the Home Rule Members than other- 
Wise. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, that the 
views expressed in the newspapers with 
regard to the conduct of a certain section 
of the Irish Members represented the 
general opinion of the English people. 
He must, however, say that the hon. 
Member for Cork (Mr. Shaw) was not 
In any way identified. in that opinion 
with other hon. Members whose con- 
duct had been so condemned. He 
hoped that the Motion, if pressed to a 
division, would be negatived, inas- 
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much as it embodied a desire on the 
part of a certain section of the House to 
escape from the consequences of their 
acts, and also to waste the time of Par- 
liament. 

Mr. O’DONNELL said, the discussion 
which had taken place met the object he 
had in view in bringing the question for- 
ward; and he should not, therefore, ask 
the House to divide on the question 
which he had brought forward, but 
would accept the suggestion of the noble 
Lord the Leader of the Opposition 
and the hon. Member for Cork (Mr. 
Shaw). 


Question, ‘‘ That the words proposed 
to be left out stand part of the Question,” 
put, and negatived. 


Words added. 
Main Question, as amended, put. 


Resolved, That this House do now pro- 
ceed to the Orders of the Day. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


Koon — 


RELIEF OF DISTRESS (IRELAND) BILL. 


(Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. James 
Lowther, Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson, Mr, 
Attorney General for Ireland.) 


[BrLu 84.] CONSIDERATION AS AMENDED. 
Bill, as amended, considered. 


Mr. BIGGAR moved the insertion of 
the following new clause :— . 


(Loans to occupiers of agricultural holdings.) 

‘And whereas, by reason of the distress 
amongst the occupiers of land in Ireland, it has 
become desirable to extend the powers and 
facilities for granting loans under the provisions 
of the Land Improvement Acts, and under the 
provisions of ‘The Public Health (Ireland) Act, 
1878,’ and ‘ The Public Health (Ireland) Amend- 
ment Act, 1879:’ Be it therefore Enacted, That 
the Commissioners of Public Works shall, at any 
time after the passing of this Act, have power 
to lend money, as set forth in Section nine, and 
at the same rates, to occupiers of agricultural 
holdings, on the security of their said holdings, 
for permanent improvements on the soil.’’ 


If the Government advanced money te 
the'tenants to improve their holdings the 
loan would become a first charge on the 
land; and they would, therefore, have 
full security for the re-payment of their 
money. : 
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New Clause (Loans to occupiers of 
agricultural holdings, )—(Mr. Biggar,)— 
brought up, and read the first time. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the said Clause be now read a 
second time.” 


Taz ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Grsson) said, that this 
part of the Bill was really retrospective 
in its operation, and the Amendment 
dealt with a question that was not open, 
because the 9th section, to which it 
applied, dealt only with past loans 
made to landlords and sanitary autho- 
rities, and not to future ones, as the hon. 
Member imagined. No advance could 
be made under it after the 29th of the 
present month, before which time it 
was not likely to pass. The proposed 
clause dealt with a subject in reference 
to which a vast number of considerations 
should be taken into account; and if they 
were entered upon they would lead, and 
to no purpose, to endless delay. He, 
therefore, hoped it would not be pressed 
to a division, as it was one which should 
not find its way into the present Bill. 

Mr. SHAW supported the clause. 
There were a number of improvements 
which might be made by tenants, and 
which would cost less than £100. He 
did not think the Government could con- 
sider a more important subject than the 
drainage of land, although the object of 
his hon. Friend (Mr. Biggar) could 
hardly be attained under the present 
temporary Bill. He would remind his 
hon. Friend that theimprovements made, 
or to be made, under the Bill as it now 
stood were tenants’ improvements as 
much as they were landlords’ improve- 
ments. The only interest the landlord 
had in them was that they improved his 
property and increased his security for 
the payment of his rent. He hoped the 
Government would give the subject their 
best consideration, with a view to its in- 
sertion, if not in this Bill,in some general 
measure, and asked his hon. Friend not 
to divide the House. 

Mr. SYNAN concurred in the view of 
the hon. Member for Cork (Mr. Shaw), 
but thought that it would be necessary 
for the Government to deal with the 
question in a thorough manner as sooh 
as the present crisis had passed away. 

Mr. P. MARTIN said, the principle 
involved in the proposal of the hon. 
Member for Cavan (Mr. Biggar) was one 
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of deep importance. It called upon the 
Government so to arrange their system 
of loans that they should be madé to the 
tenants for the purpose of enabling them 
to work on their own lands. A system of 
relief now required was one which would 
not cause the neglect of agriculture, 
The tenant ought to be set to work on 
his ownland. In England it appeared, 
under 59 Geo. III. c. 12, relief could be 
given by Guardians to able-bodied per- 
sons by way of loan. . Such an arrange- 
ment would prove most beneficial to the 
country. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, he would not put 
the House to the trouble of a division. 

Mr. H. A. HERBERT said, the 
tenants often did not understand drain- 
ing, and would require to be instructed 
by competent men. It might happen, 
too, that improvement works which were 
highly important were of such magnitude 
as to require the co-operation of several 
landlords. As alandlord, he must thank 
the Government for the help they had 
given, which had been a good deal taken 
up in his county. As an instance of 
what drainage would do for land, he 
could mention some land the drainage 
of which would cost £300, and which 
land, then worth 5s. an acre, would be 
worth £2 an acre after two croppings. 
He had always been opposed to extreme 
measures when they were brought for- 
ward ; but no one would be more pleased 
than he should be to see measures 
brought forward in the House to stimu- 
late agriculture and make tenants more 
comfortable. 

Mr. KIRK said, he thought a strong 
case had been made out against the land- 
lords in Ireland, who had allowed millions 
of acres to lie waste to the present time, 
and that a strong case had also been 
made out for allowing the occupiers to 
be the parties to expend money on the 
land. The hon. Member for Cavan (Mr. 
Biggar) only wished that the occupiers 
should have the same opportunity of ex- 
pending money on the land they held as 
the landowners, and that their holdings 
should be security for that expenditure. 
The hon. Member for Kerry (Mr. H. A. 
Herbert) had stated that a good many of 
the tenant farmers of Ireland were igno- 
rant of drainage. That was true to some 
extent; but the reason was that they had 
never had an opportunity of investing 
money in the soil which they tilled with- 
out the fear that some day or other the 
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improvements made by themselves might 


be taken bythe landlord. That was one | P¢ 


of the reasons, at any rate, for the neg- 
lect of agricultural drainage; but he be- 
lived that in a large part of Ireland the 
tenants were quite capable of draining 
their lands, if they only had the oppor- 
tunity given them by means of a Govern- 
ment loan. The Board of Works always 
sent a person down to see the improve- 
ments, and if they were not up to the 
mark they would not pay for them ; and 
in the same way the occupiers must do 
their improvements to the satisfaction of 
a person sent down by the Board of 
Works. Therefore, he thought the 
clause was one which the Government 
ought to consider if possible; and if they 
did not insert something like it in the 
present Bill, he hoped they would pro- 
duce something in the future which 
would allow the occupiers to receive 
money on the security of their land, and 
thus to drain the lands which the hon. 
Member for Kerry said were not worth 
more than 5s, an acre now, and which 
had been left in that state from the 17th 
century to the present time by the land- 
lords of Ireland. He hoped the tenants 
would have an opportunity of expending 
money on such land so as to make it 
worth £2 an acre. 

Tue O’ DONOGHUE said, all the im- 
provements were, as a general rule, 
made by the tenants, and the fact had 
been made the basis of all recent legisla- 
tion. The Government seemed now to 
establish a new principle, that the im- 
provements should be made by the land- 
lords; and they made it impossible for 
the tenants to enter into competition as 
the landlords were to have the exclusive 
use of the public money. He had from 
the first been against loans to landlords, 
and he believed they would be produc- 
tive of great mischief, and that the efforts 
of all who were interested in the welfare 
of the occupiers of Ireland ought to be 
directed to securing for them the advan- 
tage of being enabled to improve their 
holdings themselves. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Mr. BIGGAR moved the following 
new clause :— 


(Suspension of actions of ejectment.) 

“ That all actions of ejectment from agricul- 
tural holdings be suspended from the date of 
the passing of this Act, and that, in cases where 
a decree for possession of any agricultural hold. 
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ing has been granted, such decree shall be sus- 
mded for the period of one year from the pass- 
ing of this Act.” 
He said; he thought this clause was so 
important that he intended, if it were 
not accepted by the Government, to 
divide upon it. 

New Clause (Suspension of actions of 
ejectment)—( Mr. Biggar,)—brought up, 
and read the first time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the said Clause be now read a 
second time.”’ 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Grsson) said, that in 
opposing the clause of the hon. Member 
for Cavan (Mr. Biggar) it must not be 
understood that he was advising land- 
lords to press on actions of ejectments, 
except where the circumstances abso- 
lutely required it. From whatever point 
of view the clause was regarded, the 
House would, he thought, be satisfied 
that it was not one which could be rea- 
sonably ever passed, and he hoped that 
further consideration would convince 
the hon. Member that he should not 
proceed to a division. The clause pro- 
posed, without qualification or examina- 
tion or any distinction whatever, to sus- 
pend for one year in every part of Ire- 
land all actions of ejectments. Let the 
House consider how extravagantly and 
unreasonably wide that suggestion was. 
If the clause were passed a man could 
not proceed to assert his title by eject- 
ment in any Court in Ireland, no matter 
what the circumstances were. The hon. 
Member would hardly say that that was 
within the region of rational legislation. 
He also proposed to suspend the right 
of ejectment for non-payment of rent, 
and that without qualification. He pro- 
posed to take no account of whether it 
was a thriving and prosperous district, 
of the character of the tenant, and of 
the amount which he owed. A tenant 
might have the money in his pocket and 
arbitrarily refuse to pay his rent, and 
yet, under this clause, he would be 
equally protected with the tenant who 
was entitled to their sympathy. The fact 
was that this was not a matter suscep- 
tible of being dealt with by legislation ; 
it must be left to the right feeling and 
intelligence of those who had to exercise 
these rights, and he apprehended that 
the right feeling of every person con- 
nected with land in Ireland at the pre- 
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sent time of trial must be to give and 
take a little on all sides, and not to press 
legal rights to an extreme point. If it 
were said that right feeling could not be 
relied on to restrain landlords, then he 
replied that their good sense and pru- 
dence would suggest to them not to press 
the right to actions of ejectment to an 
extreme extent, because it was most 
undesirable in the interest of the land- 
lord that he should have farms thrown 
upon his hands by tenants being driven 
out from circumstances of poverty, dis- 
tress, and destitution; therefore, the 
self-interest of the landlord would 
cause him to be very cautious about 
exercising this right of ejectment. Above 
all, it would be such an interference 
with all the rights of property and all 
the institutions that must regulate the 
rights of property that he did not think 
it ever could be entertained by the House 
of Commons. 

Mr. SHAW said, he was quite sure 
that his hon. Friend the Member for 
Cavan (Mr. Biggar) would have no ob- 
jection to amend his clause, so as to con- 
fine its operations to the scheduled dis- 
tricts and to cases of non-payment of 
arrears of rent. But he concluded, from 
the latter part of the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman’s remarks, that he 
was opposed in principle to the clause. 
He admitted that it was a very wide 
subject, but thought it would be no 
harm for the Government to turn their 
attention to the subject ; for although he 
was willing to admit that the great 
majority of landlords were acting fairly 
towards the tenants, and not pressing 
them for rents wherever it could pos- 
sibly be avoided, yet there were cases 
where an opposite course was taken and 
much hardship thereby inflicted. He 
had prepared an Amendment bearing 
on the subject, but which had, unfortu- 
nately, been left out of the Paper, which 
he thought that the Government might 
accept. It was to the effect that non- 
payment of rent in the distressed districts 
should not operate as a bar to the re- 
covery of compensation by « tenant who 
was ejected. If the Government would 
introduce an Amendment to that effect 
it would remedy many cases of injustice. 

Mr. P. MARTIN admitted that the 
clause of the hon. Member for Cavan 
(Mr. Biggar) was open to many of the 
objections which had been stated to it 
by the right hon. and learned Gentle- 


The Attorney General for Ireland 
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man the Attorney General for Ireland, — 
and thought that, under the cireum- 
stances, it would be vain to ask the 
House to assent to any such clause; but 
the Amendment suggested by his hon. 
Friend the Member for the county of 
Cork (Mr. Shaw) was of a totally dif- 
ferent character, and it was one that ap- 
peared to him to be well deserving of con- 
sideration at the hands of the Govern- 
ment. All it meant was that in the 
poor distressed districts of the South of 
Ireland the tenants should have ex- 
tended to them a privilege already en- 
joyed by the more prosperous tenants of 
the North of Ireland under the Ulster 
Tenant Right. It interfered with no 
contracts, and deprived the landlord of 
nothing which he ought to have. 


Question put. 
The House divided :—-Ayes 4; Noes 
93: Majority 89.—(Div. List, No. 19.) 


Clause 3 (Extension of power to grant 
out-door relief in food and fuel). 

Mr. BIGGAR moved to amend the 
clause by inserting in page 2, line 2, 
after the word “purpose,” the words 
“to renew or.” The object of his 
Amendment was to make it quite clear 
that the Local Government Board had 
the power to renew the instructions to 
give out-door relief, the clause at present 
only giving power to give out-door re- 
lief for a period of two calendar months. 


Amendment proposed, in page 2, 
line 2, after the word “ purpose,” to in- 
sert the words ‘to renew or.’’—(Jr. 
Biggar.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
‘to renew or’ be there inserted.” 


Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Grason) said, the matter 
was dealt with in the earlier portion of 
the Bill, and there was no doubt that 
power was given to renew the instruc- 
tions for out-door relief in Unions where 
it was necessary. The Amendment, 
therefore, was not needed. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Gisson) moved to omit 
from page 2 all words after ‘‘ Any,” in 
line 17, to the word “ Act,’ in line 25, 
inclusive. The words he proposed to 
omit were those which were introduced 
when the Bill was in Committee by the 
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hon. and learned Member for Limerick 
(Mr. O’Shaughnessy), to give power to 
the Local Government Board to enable 
central Poor Law Guardians to make 
advances. He (Mr. Gibson) had care- 
fully considered the matter, and had 
come to the conclusion that it would be 
better to give a wider discretion, and 
therefore he proposed to omit the 
Amendment; and should also propose 
an omission in Olause 4, in order to 
insert an Amendment in the clause 
giving all Unions the power to make 
advances. 

Mr. O’SHAUGHNESSY said, he was 
perfectly satisfied with the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman’s Amendment, 
and he had no objection to his Amend- 
ment being omitted. 


Amendment agreed to; words struck 
out accordingly. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 4 (Power to borrow). 

On the Motion of Mr. Atrornzy 
GenerAL for Iretanp, the following 
Amendments were made:—In page 2, 
line 28, leave out from ‘‘ scheduled” to 
“ seventy-nine”’ in lines 31 and 32, in- 
clusive; and in line 37, leave out from 
the word ‘‘ Every” to the word ‘“ex- 
penses ” in line 43, inclusive. 


Mz.SHAW moved, as an Amendment, 
in page 3, line 12, to leave out the word 
“ten,” and insert the word ‘“ twenty” 
in lieu thereof, so as to make the period 
over which loans to local authorities 
were to be repayable 20 years instead of 
10. He would have been prepared to 
make it 30 years when the Bill was in 
Committee, but the Government de- 
clined to accede to the suggestion; but 
he hoped they would favourably con- 
sider the present Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, in page 3, 
line 12, to leave out the word “ten,” 
in order to insert the word “twenty.” — 
(Mr. Shave.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word 
‘ten’ stand part of the Bill.” 


Taz CHANCELLOR or ruz EXOHE- 
QUER said, he was compelled to oppose 
the Amendment, believing that 10 years 
was an ample time to allow for the re- 
payment of the money. If it was ex- 
tended beyond that, the Unions would 
be placed in an embarrassing position in 
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regard to re-payments, and he thought 
10 years was a most liberal allowance. 
Besides, they had no right, and it was 
inadvisable, to burden posterity in the 
matter. 

Mr. SYNAN thought it was in the 
interest of the Treasury to accept the 
Amendment, as the state of the country 
was such that, in several of the electoral 
divisions of Ireland, they would never 
be able to repay the money in so short 
atime as 10 years. The result would 
be, if the Amendment was not adopted, 
that appeals would be made to the 
Government at a future time to remit 
the whole of the loans. He thought, in 
fact, that in some of the Unions in the 
West of Ireland the Government was 
not very likely to get its money back at 
all. He wished, further, to point out 
that, even if 20 years were given, that 
would be 10 years less than was given 
in the case of Lancashire. 

Tue O’DONOGHUE supported the 
Amendment, on the ground that if only 
10 years was allowed for the re-payment 
of loans it would prevent many Boards 
of Guardians from availing themselves 
of the advantages offered by the Bill. 


Question put. 
The House divided :—Ayes 96; Noes 
33: Majority 63.—(Div. List, No. 20.) 


Mr. SHAW moved, as an Amend- 
ment, in page 3, line 338, to omit the 
word ‘‘three,” and insert the word 
‘‘two”’ in lieu thereof, so as to allow 
local authorities to borrow money at 24 
per cent interest instead of 3} per cent. 
In doing so he was not asking the Go- 
vernment to advance English or Scotch 
money at that rate, but only to advance 
Irish money. The Government them- 
selves got money from the Irish people 
in the Irish Post Office Savings Banks at 
23 per cent, and he thought that it was 
only reasonable they should advance 
money for the relief of distress at the 
same rate of interest. 


Amendment proposed, in page 10, line 
33, to leave out the word ‘‘three,” in 
order to insert the word “ two,”—(Mr. 
Shaw.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That the word 
‘three’ stand part of the Bill.” 


Tuer CHANCELLOR or rut EXCHE- 
QUER said, whatever else the hon. 
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Gentleman opposite (Mr. Shaw) had 
shown, it could not be denied that he had 
shown considerable ingenuity in the 
foundation upon which he rested his 
proposal. The hon. Gentleman com- 
plained that the money was taken, not 
out of Imperial funds, but out of Irish 
funds: He desired to have a separate 
finance administration, with an Irish 
Exchequer to deal with Irish taxation. 
Those were matters which could not be 
entered into; they must treat the Ex- 
chequer as a whole. It was proposed 
that we should lend the money not at 34 
per cent, but at 24 per cent. The 34 per 
cent would not bring a profit; but it 
would save the Exchequer from a loss, 
and the Government thought it was doing 
very good service to lend the money to 
Boards of Guardians at that rate. They 
could not get it at so low a rate else- 
where, and without the Bill they could 
not borrow it at all. He could not break 
up the usual system of lending money, 
and the only alternative was to stand to 
the figures in the Bill. 

Mr. SYNAN urged that the proposal 
of his hon. Friend (Mr. Shaw) did not 
involve the separation of the Exchequer 
of the two countries. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer was afraid of loss to the 
Exchequer; but why not lend out the 
money at the same rate of interest paid 
to depositors in the savings banks ? The 
only answer to the proposal was that it 
would separate the two Exchequers ; and, 
therefore, the Irish paupers must be 
charged 34 percent. The argument re- 
mained the same, and the right hon. 
Gentleman had not answered it. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Clause agreed to. 


Clause 15 (Remuneration for county 
officers). 


Mr. SHAW said, that the section of 
the clause referring to money to be bor- 
rowed to cover loss gave the Grand 
Jury power to grant compensation to 
landowners without previous application 
to the presentment sessions. That was 
giving very large powers to the Grand 
Juries, and he should move the omission 
of the words ‘‘ without previous applica- 
tion to presentment sessions,” in order 
to insert the words, ‘‘ having beer 
previously approved by presentment 
sessions.” 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer 


{COMMONS} 
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Amendment proposed, in page 10, line 
33, to leave out the words “ without 
previous application to presentment ses- 
sions.”’—(Mr. Shaw.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
— to be left out stand part of the 

1il, 


Mr. J. LOWTHER remarked, that 
the words objected to were put in to save 
time. The whole machinery would hang 
fire without them. The object of the 
Bill was to afford immediate relief by 
means of public works, and the present- 
ment sessions had to consider the matter 
in the first instance. The money might 
then be advanced without further re- 
ference. 

Mr. SHAW: I am quite sure that I 
am right, and that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman is wrong; but I will withdraw 
the Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Clause agreed to. 


Mr. J. LOWTHER: This matter has 
been very fully considered by the House, 
and as it is of a very urgent character 
I now appeal to hon. Members to allow 
it to be read a third time. 


Motion made, and Question, ‘‘ That 
the Bill be now read the third time,” 
— (Mr. James Lowther,) — put, and 
agreed to. 


Bill read the third time, and passed. 


CRIMINAL CODE BILL—[Bux 2.] 
(Mr. Attorney General, Mr. Solicitor General, 
Mr. Attorney General for Treland.) 


SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Tuz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Joun Hotxer), in rising to move that 
the Bill be now read a second time, said, 
it was, at least by name, very well known 
to the House. It would not be neces- 
sary for him minutely to describe the 
provisions of this voluminous measure, 
as he had explained them with consider- 
able elaboration on a former occasion, 
and it had also been explained in various 
pamphlets and prints which had been 
published to the world. It would suffice 
to say that it attempted what had never, 
he believed, been attempted before—the 
codification of a substantial part of the 





law. It proposed to state in a number 
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of terse, lucid, and comprehensive sen- 
tences, the law of England and Ireland 
upon the subject of ordinary crime, and 
also the law relating to the procedure 
by indictment against those who com- 
mitted such crimes. This codification 
was exceedingly desirable, and would, 
if accomplished in this instance, set an 
example for codification of the law gene- 
rally. But, besides this, the Bill pro- 
posed to alter the existing law in several 
important respects ; and he thought that 
when the proposed alterations were care- 
fully considered they would all appear 
to be great amendments of the law. He 
would not attempt that evening to deal 
with all the alterations; he would merely 
glance at the most important and salient. 
In the first part of the Bill, which related 
to the commission of offences, the main 
alterations were—1, The abolition of the 
distinction between felony and misde- 
meanours, which would get rid of a 
number of very absurd and monstrous 
consequences; 2, The introduction of 
certain amendments into the law with 
regard to the doctrine of compulsion and 
coercion; 3, The improvement of the law 
of homicide, which involved the extinc- 
tion of the universally condemned doc- 
trine of constructive malice; and 4, The 
simplification of the law relating to theft 
and fraud. These were the principal 
alterations of the first part of the Bill. 
In the part of the Bill which related to 
procedure, several alterations were to be 
found—1, Provisions getting rid of the 
absurdities arising under the existing 
law from the doctrine of venue; 2, Pro- 
visions for changing the place of trial 
when necessary; 3, Provisions for the 
trial of criminals by special juries in 
cases of exceptional difficulty; 4, Provi- 
sions for the simplification of indict- 
ments; 5, Provisions for the keeping of 
a simple record of the proceedings, and 
the sweeping away of technicalities which 
rendered proceedings by way of writ of 
error next door to impossible ; 6, Enact- 
ments as to juries and the challenging 
of jurors; 7, Provision enabling the 
jury to have a view when required ; 8, 
Provisions giving a more satisfactory 
appeal in criminal cases upon points of 
law ; 9, Enactments enabling prisoners 
in proper cases to obtain new trials ; and 
10, Provisions altering the law to a con- 
siderable extent as to the costs of prose- 
cutions. Hon. Members would recollect 
that the Criminal Code was brought to 
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the attention of the House for the first 
time in 1878. A Bill was then intro- 
duced which had been prepared by Sir 
James Stephen—now Mr. Justice Stephen 
—and which was founded on that admir- 
able work called A Digest of the Criminal 
Law, which, after expending upon it 
many years of deep thought and patient 
toil, that gentleman presented to the 
public. Owing to the pressure of Public 
Business, the Bill of 1878, though fa- 
vourably received, could not be pro- 
ceeded with. After the close of the 
Session of 1878, the Government sub- 
mitted the measure to the examination 
of a Commission composed of lawyers of 
the greatest eminence—namely, Lord 
Blackburn, Mr. Justice Lush, Mr. Jus- 
tice Barry, and Sir James Stephen. The 
object the Government had in view 
when this Commission was appointed 
was to subject the all-important mea- 
sure with which they were dealing to a 
most thorough and searching examina- 
tion and criticism. As it was proposed 
to give in the Code a succinct statement 
of the law, it was obvious that it was 
most desirable that the accuracy of such 
statement should be ascertained and 
vouched by men of the highest autho- 
rity ; and as it was proposed by the Code 
to alter in several respects the existing 
law, it was obvious that it was most de- 
sirable that the alterations should be 
considered by those who were, from 
their training, experience, and ability, 
fitted to form a judgment upon them. 
The Commissioners entered upon their 
labours, and continued them, without 
intermission, formany months. During 
this period every provision of the Code, 
indeed, he might say almost every word, 
was made the subject of the most minute 
and careful consideration. Very exten- 
sive alterations were made in the struc- 
ture of the Bill, although the foundations 
upon which it rested remained undis- 
turbed ; much matter was expunged, and 
much fresh matter wasintroduced. The 
more he had examined the Criminal Code 
Bill, the more he had sifted and scruti- 
nized its provisions, the more forcibly had 
his mind been impressed with the enor- 
mous amount of labour the Commis- 
sioners bestowed upon it. It was im- 
possible for anyone, even the most ex- 
perienced lawyer, unless he had devoted 
himself to the subject, and had made it, 
for a time at all events, his especial 
study, thoroughly to appreciate the pains 
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taken by the Commissioners with the 
work they undertook to perform. At 
length the task of the Commissioners 
was completed. They finally settled the 
draft Bill, and reported to Her Majesty 
the result of their deliberations. The 
Bill thus settled by the Commissioners 
was introduced in that House last Ses- 
sion some time after Parliament had 
assembled. Unfortunately, owing to 
causes to which it was not necessary for 
him to refer, very little opportunity for 
a discussion of the measure presented 
itself. However, although the provisions 
of the measure were not made the sub- 
ject of debate, such as he could have 
wished forit, nevertheless the Bill excited 
great attention and interest both in and 
out of Parliament. Very many hon. and 
learned Members, and many hon. Gen- 
tlemen who were not in the law, but who 
took an interest in the administration of 
justice in this country, studied the mea- 
sure with the greatest possible care, and 
proposed a variety of Amendments; 
some of these were formulated and placed 
on the Notice Paper ; and, furthermore, 
men outside Parliament—men of great 
eminence and experience—also subjected 
the Oode to searching criticism, and sug- 
gested several alterations which they 
considered would be improvements. 
Among those who devoted themselves to 
a careful investigation of the subject was, 
as the House would well remember, the 
Lord Chief Justice of England, who, in 
June last, addressed to him, as the Mem- 
ber of the Government who had charge 
of the Bill, a long letter containing criti- 
cisms upon the earlier parts of the Bill 
of a most valuable character ; and in this 
letter, which the House would remember 
he had caused, as soon as he received it, 
to be made a Parliamentary Paper, his 
Lordship had been good enough to pro- 
mise further letters, in which he would 
deal with other portions of the subject. 
This promise had, he was happy to say, 
been to a certain extent fulfilled; for 
only the other day he received from his 
Lordship a long letter of criticisms upon 
some portions of the Bill, and he -had 
every reason to believe that he should be 
favoured with other letters on the re- 
maining parts of the measure in the 
course of a few weeks. He (the Attorney 
General) was not surprised that, not- 
withstanding all the care and pains which 
had been bestowed upon it, the great 
work of the Commissioners, or rather, he 


The Attorney General 
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should say, the great. work of Sir James 
Stephen, revised and corrected and am- 
plified by the Commissioners, was sub- 
jected to the criticisms to which he had 
referred, and that suggestions for its 
amendment‘should have been made. The 
fact was that upon a subject of such 
nicety, such intricacy, such difficulty, it 
was impossible for any set of men, how- 
ever able, however learned and expe- 
rienced, to frame a Bill, which would be 
aperfect Bill, entirely free from objection, 
and incapable of improvement. But he 
was justified in saying that most of the 
criticisms to which he had alluded were, 
however, directed much more to the form 
than to the substance of the Bill. But 
little objection was made to the state- 
ment of the existing law which the Bill 
contained, nor was much objection made 
to the alterations in the law recom- 
mended by the Commissioners. It was 
thought, however, that a good deal of 
improvement might be effected in the 
drafting of the Bill. It was said that 
the arrangement of the clauses might be 
considerably improved, that many clauses 
might be very much condensed and sim- 
plified, and that some of the definitions 
of crimes might be rendered a good deal 
clearer. These suggestions were brought 
to the attention of the Government and 
considered carefully, and the Govern- 
ment came to the resolution that while 
they would not allow any alteration in 
the substance of the Bill, they were quite 
willing, nay, anxious, to avail themselves 
of all the suggestions for such alterations 
in the form, if the carrying of them out 
would really improve the measure in that 
respect. It consequently fell to his lot 
to consider the Code as it issued from the 
hands of the Commissioners more care- 
fully, if that was possible, than before, 
together with the proposals made for its 
alteration. In the task which thus de- 
volved upon him he had the assistance 
of Gentlemen upon whose judgment he 
could confidently rely, and in future dis- 
cussions he would have an opportunity 
of mentioning the names of some of those 
by whom he had been assisted. He 
might, however, mention at once that the 
acumen, zeal, and patience displayed by 
the hon. and learned Member for Chat- 
ham (Mr. Gorst), who was one of those 
Gentlemen, had filled him with admira- 
tion, and on behalf of the Government 
he begged to thank the hon. and learned 
Gentleman for his services. The result 
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of the investigation that was thus made 
of the Bill, and of the various proposals 
for its amendment, was that certain al- 
terations in the drafting were effected— 
alterations in form and not in substance, 
resulting in the Bill being aac in 
a somewhat neater garb than before. 
He had submitted to the Commissioners 
from time to time the drafts which were 
prepared, and he had obtained from 
them their approval of the great bulk 
of the alterations that. had been made. 
The Commissioners authorized him to 
state explicitly that the Bill was still in 
substance their measure, and that they 
thought that it might be introduced into 
the House.as such. There were certain 
matters about. which they had suggested 
alterations, which would be more easily 
dealt with in the Select Committee to 
which he proposed to refer it, and who 
would, no doubt, adopt them. When 
hon. Members should come to consider 
the measure they would find that the 
Schedule of enactments to be repealed, 
which formed the concluding part of the 
Bill of 1879, had been excluded from 
the present measure, the reason being 
that the Government thought it would 
be more desirable to introduce that 
Schedule into a separate Bill, which 
would be brought in during the present 
Session. The view of the Government 
was that in this way more time could be 
given to the preparation of this Schedule, 
and the more time that could be given 
to it the better. During the course of 
every discussion upon the Bill, either in 
Committee or before the House, fresh 
enactments which might be repealed 
would be disclosed. The Government, 
therefore, thought it would be better 
and simpler on the whole to have the 
repeal enactments-in a separate Schedule. 
It only remained to.add that if the Bill 
were read a second time he proposed to 
refer it to a Select Committee, upon 
which he should place the names of the 
most eminent lawyers in the House, and 
of statesmen of great eminence. The 
object of the Government in taking this 
course was to have the measure sub- 
jected afresh to severe criticism, and 
thus to make it, if possible, a perfect 
Bill. Personally, he was exceedingly 
anxious that the Bill should pass into 
law during this Session ; but he was not 
insensible of the difficulties which must 
attend the passing of so large a mea- 
sure, containing nearly 500 sections. 
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Therefore, if it was: admissible ‘for him 
to do:so, he should ask that the Select 
Committee which he proposed should be 
appointed should be armed with power 
to divide the measure into a number of 
Bills, if they should ‘think proper so to 
divide it. He ‘trusted that by adoptin 
this course, if by mischance he's ould 
not be able to get the whole Bill 

this Session, a substantial portion of 
the measure might become law. He 
begged, in conclusion, to move the second 
reading of the Bill. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That ;the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —( Mr. Attorney General.) 


Sm HENRY JAMES thought the 
Government had taken every possible 
step they could take to bring the mea- 
sure into a shape that would commend 
it to the House; and the course now 
proposed to be pursued would also, in 
his opinion, be approved by hon. 
Members. It would not, however, 
be without interest to look at its his- 
tory, and see how it had grown to its 
present dimensions. When the work of 
Mr. Justice Stephen was brought before 
the House in 1878 he believed they all 
felt that he was entitled not only to 
great credit, but to the gratitude of 
the House, for having made the attempt 
to codify the Criminal Law. But ap- 
peals were made to hon. Members both 
in and out. of the House to accept the 
measure then framed as it stood, and 
they were told that it would be regarded 
as obstruction if the measure were not 
accepted in its entirety as then drawn, 
if it were not accepted. He thought, 
however, it had been proved—and his 
hon. and learned Friend would probably 
agree with him—that it would have 
been almost a calamity if the Bill had 
been accepted in the erude shape in 
which it was produced. Again, in 
1879, notwithstanding the labours of 
the Commissioners, his hon. and learned 
Friend the Attorney General found it 
necessary not to proceed with haste in 
legislating on the subject, though he 
had almost scolded him (Sir Henry . 
James) for hinting at such a possibility. 
His hon. and learned Friend had ap- 
parently found that the Common Law 
of England could not be consolidated, 
certainly not codified, without great 
consideration. But matters had since 
progressed. As soon as the Commis- 
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sioners had performed their duty, un- 
doubtedly in the most able manner, 
the Chief Justice of England brought 
his great acumen and knowledge to 
bear upon the subject, and pointed out 
defects which ought to be remedied. 
The hon. and learned Attorney General 
had accepted to a great extent those 
suggestions, and he hoped the promise 
made of further suggestions would be 
fulfilled when the Bill was referred to 
the Select Committee. He heard one 
suggestion by his hon. and learned 
Friend with great satisfaction. Last 
year he suggested that the Bill of 500 
clauses should be divided into sections, 
and that they should be content to pass 
them piecemeal one Session after an- 
other. His hon. and learned Friend 
seemed to think that it would not be more 
difficult to dispose of such a measure than 
the Merchant Shipping Bill of 1854. It 
should, however, be remembered that 
that Bill dealt with only one subject, 
while this Bill dealt with many of 
oo political and social importance. 

ut, upon reflection, his hon. and learned 
Friend, he was happy to find, now 
thought it was safest to pursue the 
course he had suggested—that the Com- 
mittee should have power to divide the 
measure into several Bills or sections, 
and that the House should pass as many 
as they could during the present Ses- 
sion, with the view of consolidating 
them when all had passed. His hon. 
and learned Friend stated that he had 
dealt with the arrangement of the Bill 
rather than the substance ; but, notwith- 
standing the great learning of those who 
formed the Royal Commission, the 
House would find it necessary to revise 
some portions of their work. It was 
the duty of the House to do so, and its 
duty alone. When they came to con- 
sider the definition of high treason, 
what was sedition, what was an unlaw- 
ful assembly, and the whole question of 
punishments, they would have to con- 
sider whether the legislation would be 
beneficial which merely perpetuated that 
which had formerly existed. Another 
subject was open to discussion—whether 
there should be class juries. He men- 
tioned these topics only by way of ex- 
ample, as justifying the course adopted 
by his hon. and learned Friend of deal- 
ing with the Bill in different sections. 
The Commissioners had not apparently 
felt it their duty to exercise their feel- 


Sir Henry James 
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ings of humanity or judgment as politi- 
cians, but had, in most cases, merely con- 
solidated the law as it existed. He had 
only one practical suggestion to make— 
that his hon. and learned Friend should 
inform the House what alterations had 
been made in the law ; what was new in 
the Bill, and what was old, so that they 
might bring their judgments to bear 
upon the expediency, either of main- 
taining the one, or giving effect to the 
other. Speaking for himself, and for 
many of his hon. and learned Friends 
on that side of the House, he desired to 
say that, looking at the course which 
the Government had taken in order to 
form a wise measure of codification, 
they would be ready to give their best 
assistance, with the view of saving as 
much public time as possible, and the 
hope of carrying that Session a Bill 
which he hoped would prove beneficial 
to the public. If his hon. and learned 
Friend would accept their aid, they 
should be disposed to reduce their criti- 
cism, not to minute matters, but to what 
was substantial. 

Mr. HOPWOOD apprehended that 
the hon. and learned Attorney General 
was placing a work on the shoulders of 
the Select Committee which some of 
them were not prepared to undertake, 
because they had not sufficiently studied 
the matter. It would be necessary to 
proceed cautiously. There might be 
some difference of opinion on many of 
the points urged by the hon. and learned 
Member for Taunton (Sir Henry James) ; 
but they were well worthy of considera- 
tion. For instance, with regard to Un- 
lawful Assembly, he did not find under 
the old precedents any such punishable 
offence, unless there were riotous pro- 
ceedings, and then punishment might 
follow. Under this Bill, however, a 
harmless gathering—he might say, a 
cricket match—might, under certain cir- 
cumstances, be turned into an unlawful 
assembly, and the persons attending it 
be punished. There must be much de- 
bate on that and many other points— 
such, for instance, as their old friend 
flogging, to which a considerable in- 
crease was given, the Law of Libel, and 
insanity, in murder cases. These would 
require the very closest attention from 
the Select Committee, the law being 
in some instances formulated for the 
first time. In his opinion, the sug- 
gestion of the hon. and learned Mem- 
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ber for Taunton, that the Bill should 
be taken in compartments or sections, 
was a wise one. The Judges who 
were engaged on the work had arrived 
at a conclusion which would be a sub- 
stantial stepping-stone for the House ; 
but, nevertheless, the revision of such 
a work would occupy a considerable 
time. He hoped ample time would be 
afforded for the discussion of this very 
great and valuable measure. 

Mr. PAGET thought the subject 
should be discussed in a practical spirit, 
and not from the point of view taken by 
those who desired Utopian perfection. 
If all the questions of rthelbls involved 
in the re-enactment of the law relating 
to high treason, unlawful assemblies, 
the composition of juries, libel, insanity, 
and other matters which had been men- 
tioned were to be debated in the Com- 
mittee and again when the Bill came 
before the House, they might discard as 
impracticable the project of passing a 
Criminal Code. R great point would 
be gained if the Code did nothing more 
than declare the law as it stood. He ap- 
pealed to hon. and learned Gentlemen to 
put aside their individual bias in this 
matter, and by that means they would 
do a service to their country, though it 
might be at the cost of some violence to 
their own feelings. He ventured to 
think thatno Bill which had been brought 
before the House in recent years was of 
so much importance asthis one. He did 
not, however, see how it was possible to 
deal satisfactorily in one measure with 
so many different subjects, if the views 
of the hon. and learned Members who 
had addressed the House were accepted, 
and the whole of the Criminal Law were 
to be passed in review and made the 
subject of amendment. He advised the 
Government to be content for the present 
with a declaratory scheme, including 
only such Amendments as would be likely 
to meet with general acceptance. 

Str GEORGE CAMPBELL said, that, 
having had a good deal to do with 
Criminal Codes in another part of the 
world, he wished to say a few words 
with respect to one view of the subject. 
He was not very clear as to the nature 
of the Bill. They all knew that consoli- 
dating the law was a very different thing 
from framing a Code. A Code was not 
a mere consolidation ; but the formation 
of a body of law drawing its materials, 
not solely from the existing law in this 
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country, but from the law of other parts 
of the world, so as to form as far as the 
could a perfect Code of Law. He dif- 
fered very much from the observations 
of the hon. Member who had just spoken 
(Mr. Paget). He held that it should be 
something more than a consolidation— 
that it should be a real Code. It was 
to be regretted that it was only to be 
a Code for one part of the agree 
only, and not for the whole of the United 
Kingdom. ‘There would be a great ad- 
vantagein having thenew Code extending 
to the whole Kingdom. He need not 
remind the House that there was a part 
of the United Kingdom called Scotland, 
whose Criminal Law was of great merit, 
and possessed some considerable advan- 
tages over the law of England. Heheld 
that there would be great advantage to 
England if in this codification of its law 
several principles of Scotch law were 
introduced. Hie felt much regret, when 
a great work of this kind was undertaken, 
that we were not going to have what the 
great countries of Europe, France and 
Germany had—a Code of Law which 
should be a general Code for the whole 
of the United Kingdom. He ventured 
to think there were one or two subjects 
in respect of which great advantage 
might be derived from the law of Scot- 
land. The hon. and learned Attorney 
General had alluded to the Amendment 
proposed in regard to juries; but he did 
not know that the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman proposed any radical change. 
He did not understand that it was in- 
tended to get rid of the necessity for 
unanimity on the part of juries which 
the English law required. The Scotch 
law did not require unanimity, and in 
that respect the Scotch law had worked 
exceedingly well. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman had not alluded either to the 
examination of the accused, in respect to 
which Scotland had also an advantage 
over England. When originally brought 
in, the Bill proposed examination of the 
accused. If the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man compared the law of Scotland with 
that of England in this respect, he would 
find that the former country had a great 
advantage over the latter. He was afraid 
it could hardly be accomplished that 
Session ; but he could not help expressing, 
as a Scotch Member, regret that they 
were not to have a Code which should 
be a Code for the whole of the United 
Kingdom, 
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Sm THOMAS CHAMBERS did not 
think it possible for greater pains to be 
taken to pass a Code than were taken in 
this matter. One of the most accom- 
plished lawyers had prepared it, and 
it had afterwards been referred to 
three most learned and experienced 
Judges, assisted by its author. The 

h of the hon. Member for East 
omerset (Mr. Paget) was, however, 
very discouraging, because the hon. 
Gentleman said that if presented as a 
whole it would be quite impossible it 
should be passed by the House of Com- 
mons. Buta mere consolidation would 
be'a convenience only for practitioners, 
and they did not require it much, for 
they had got the law at their fingers’ 
ends, or knew where to find it. A mere 
consolidation, therefore, was not of much 
moment. But if new provisions and 
alterations in the Criminal Law were in- 
troduced that House would fail in its 
duty if it allowed such changes to ny 
sub silentio. Any measure, therefore, 
going beyond that, to deal with such 
momentous matters as were involved in 
the present Bill, ought to be put forward 
only under circumstances which would 
admit of it being thoroughly dis- 
cussed. He never could bring him- 
self to believe that a Criminal Code 
eould be of much use. It was a great 
mistake to suppose that, as soon as you 
had the Code, you could open the book 
and ascertain the law with certainty. 
The instant it was passed a series of 
oints would be remitted to the Court 
or Crown Cases Reserved, and for 25 
years we should have as many volumes 
of decisions. At least, if we had not, 
our experience would be contrary to 
our own experience and to that of 
the whole world. Speaking broadly, 
our condition as to crime was not un- 
satisfactory, considering the increase of 
the population. Crimes against which 
the efficiency of the police afforded pro- 
tection were diminishing ; and the in- 
crease was in frauds, embezzlements, 
and. libels, against which the efficiency 
of the police did not afford protection. 
If it was desirable to introduce better 
definitions of murder, or to abolish the 
distinction between felonies and mis- 
demeanours, these things could be done 
by single clauses; but he was very 
doubtful whether, in passing a larger 
measure, they would turn out a very 
satisfactory piece of work. He thought 
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the Code might be divided into sections, 
and considered and discussed in that 
way. He would assist in perfecting the 
Bill as far as possible; but he was not 
sanguine as to any very great results 
being obtained. 

Mr. ONSLOW said, that. throughout 
the country there was a general feeling 
that a Criminal Code was urgently re- 
quired, and that the passing of such a 
Bill would confer a great boon upon 
the whole of thecommunity. He hoped 
that there would be a good representa- 
tion of laymen on the Committee. What- 
ever was done, he feared it would be 
impossible to pass a complete measure 
in any one Session, even if the Com- 
mittee sat diein diem. He hoped, at any 
rate, that this would not be taken up as 
a Party question. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Bill read a second time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the said Bill be referred to a 
Select Committee.” — (Mr. Attorney 
General.) 


Sm HENRY JAMES asked whether 
it was to be a large or a small Com- 


mittee ? 

Taz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Joun Hotxer) said, it must necessarily 
be a large one, including many of the 
most eminent lawyers of the House. 
He should be quite prepared to furnish 
the Members of the Committee—or even 
of the House—with a statement of that 
which was new in the Bill. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Bill referred to a Select Committee. 


SUPPLY—CIVIL SERVICE SUPPLEMEN- 
TARY ESTIMATES, 1879-80. 
COMMITTEE. 

Suprry—considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Crass I.—Pusiic Works ann BurILpinas. 


(1.) £2,924, Royal Palaces. 

Mr. CHILDERS said, that he did not 
propose to take any exception to that 
particular Vote, or, indeed, to criticize 
the items at that period of the Committee; 
but he thought there was a question 
which it had beencustomary to put, either 
to the hon. Baronet the Secretary to the 
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Treasury or to the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, in con- 
nection with the Committee, and which 
had, indeed, sometimes been answered 
before they had been published. The 
matter did not enpesr in any part of the 
Estimates, nor had any information been 
given on the subject. Last year a cer- 
tain amount of additional Estimates was 
voted; and the addition proposed this 
year amounted to a considerable sum— 
namely, £500,000. Now, the question 
which it would be interesting to the 
House to have some information upon 
and which he could not help thinking the 
hon. Baronet the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury ought to explain was this—what 
was the estimated saving in the Civil 
Service expenditure to be set off against 
this large Vote? He remembered last 
year that the amount was stated dis- 
tinctly ; and it was a matter of consider- 
able importance to know, as the right 
hon. Gentleman had already admitted 
that there would be a heavy deficit, how 
much would be added to the expenditure 
estimated for in the Budget of last year. 
That information was necessary, in order 
that they might know what the general 
effect of these particular Votes would be 
on the deficit. 

Sm HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, that he was unable to give the 
exact figures that the right hon. Gentle- 
man required ; but he could state that the 
saving would amount to a very con- 
siderable sum, and would affect mate- 
rially the ordinary Supplementary Esti- 
mates of the year. He would point out 
to the Committee that the Supplementary 
Estimates of this year were excessive in 
oneortwoitems. Amongst others, there 
was an item for relief works amounting 
to about £5,000. Those amounts had 
raised the Supplementary Estimates this 
year, but about £209,000 had been, cr 
was expected to be, received on the other 
side of the account; and thus, although 
many of the items were excessive, the 
total amount, as compared with the 
amount of extra receipts, was reduced 
below that of last year. 

Genera, Sin GEORGE BALFOUR 
said, that the objection he entertained to 
the Supplementary Estimates was that 
they destroyed all comparison between 
the Estimate of the current year 1879-80 
and the sum expended in the past year 
1878-9, for which accounts had been 


. 
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over the popent Supplementary Esti- 
mates, and he must say that a very large 
portion of themoney now required was for 
expenditure which could have been fore- 
seen, and ought to have been estimated for 
in the original Estimates. He would put 
it to the hon. Baronet the Secretary to 
the Treasury, whether it was right to 
bring forward these new items at the 
end of the year? He thought the House 
had great reason to complain of the heads 
of Departments for the miscalculations 
they made, and the House ought to re- 
fuse to give them any additional sums 
beyond those estimated for at the begin- 
ning of last year. Until such time as 
the new Estimates for 1880-1 were 
brought in, very little inconvenience 
would result from refusing these supple- 
mental demands. He had occasion to 
complain of the same matter last year— 
in fact, he had complained ever since he 
had been in the House; and he had 
opposed, not only the Supplementary 
Estimates, but the excessive Estimates 
brought forward at the end of the year 
long after the year had closed. In his 
opinion, the hon. Baronet ought to con- 
trol Departments, and prevent them 
making new demands arising from de- 
fective calculations. 


Vote agreed to. 


(2.) £300, Marlborough House. 


Geverat Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
remarked, that the truth of what he had 
previously said was more especially illus- 
trated by this Vote. No doubt, it was a 
small sum, and he, for one, was anxious 
to do everything for the convenience of 
His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales; 
but surely this amount might have been 
included in the original Estimates, as 
it was a sum which was obviously 
necessary for the convenience of the 
Prince. ‘ 

Mr. GERARD NOEL said, that it 
was impossible to foresee this expendi- 
ture. 


Vote agreed to. 


(3.) £5,500, Royal Parks and Plea- 
sure Gardens. 

(4.) £6,700, Public Buildings. 

(5.) £1,400, Furniture of Public 
Offices. 

(6.) £150, Metropolitan Police Court 
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7) £36,404, New Courts of Justice 
and Offices. 

Mr. WHITWELL said, that under 
the letter ‘‘D”’ they found it stated that 
the additional sum of £20,000 was re- 
quired for furniture of the New Courts 
of Justice. He should like to know 
whether the Committee was to under- 
stand that the whole expense of the fur- 
niture and fittings for the New Courts of 
Justice was still to be estimated for—by 
how much it had exceeded the cost origi- 
nally provided for ? 

Mr. GERARD NOEL said, that the 
old furniture had been used to as large 
an extent as was possible; but it had 
been found necessary to incur a large 
amount of additional expense for new 
furniture. 

Mr. GREGORY thought it would be 
satisfactory to the Committee if the hon. 
Gentleman would give some information 
as to the present state of completion of 
the new buildings. A considerable por- 
tion was fitted up and inhabited, and, in 
his opinion, the buildings, so far as they 
went, were well adapted to the purposes 
for which they were intended, and 
afforded great facilities for the transac- 
tion of business; but he should like to 
see them made of still greater use than 
they were. A separation had taken 
place, for instance, between the offices 
of the two Departments of the Pay- 
master General and the Registrar of the 
Court of Chancery. At present, a suitor 
was obliged to run from one office to 
another; when he had a cheque paid to 
him in Chancery Lane he probably had 
to go down to Carey Street or Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields to obtain payment for it, or 
in case any alteration was required of 
the order under which he received it. It 
would be desirable for the convenience 
of the public that those offices should be 
immediately brought together. The 
Paymaster General at present occupied 
premises in Stone Buildings; so soon as 
those offices could be brought together 
the purchase money would be recouped 
the country from Lincoln’s Inn. It was 
very desirable that that event should take 
rn as soon as soon as possible. He 

elieved that the offices for the Pay- 
master General were now ready for oc- 
cupation. He thought it would be very 


desirable if the right hon. Gentleman 
would give the Committee some infor- 
mation as to when the Courts would be 
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present, a great inconvenience was sus- 
tained, and solicitors were at a loss to 


know where to find the various offices, 
When the whole of the Courts and offices 
could be brought together it would be 
a great convenience to the public. 

r. GERARD NOEL said, that the 
eastern portion of the building was al- 
ready in the possession of various De- 
partments. Rapid progress was being 
made with the remainder of the works, 
and at the end of 1881 he trusted the 
whole building would be ready for the 
occupation of the different Courts. With 
regard to the separation of the different 
Departments, he might inform the hon. 
Member for East Sussex (Mr. Gregory) 
that the question of bringing the offices 
together was under the consideration of 
the Lord Chancellor. 

Mr. CHILDERS observed, that the 
question raised by the hon. Member for 
East Sussex was a very important one. 
It was very essential that the buildings 
should be made ready for occupation as 
soon as possible. He rose for the pur- 
pose of asking a question with regard to 
the cost of the buildings. In 1865-6 a 
very careful Estimate was made for the 
building of the Ney Courts of Justice, 
and it was arranged that they should 
be erected partly from money derived 
from the capitalized value of certain 
funds applicable for the purpose, and 
partly from other sources. He did not 
think that from 1865-80 anyone had 
asked how far that Estimate would be 
verified, or whether the very large sum 
which had to be expended in concen- 
trating the Courts of Justice had been 
recouped out of the sum mentioned in 
the Estimate of 1866? The question was 
really very important, for it involved 
millions; and he thought it would be 
more satisfactory if the hon. Baronet 
the Secretary to the Treasury would 
look into the matter, and would lay a 
Paper on the subject before the House. 

Sm HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
agreed with the right hon.- Member 
for Pontefract (Mr. Childers) that the 
information to which he had referred 
would be of great interest to the Com- 
mittee, and that he would endeavour to 
supply it on Report, or at some subse- 
quent stage of the Estimates. He did 
not like to pledge himself upon the point 
raised, and would rather reserve his 
reply until it could be given more cor- 
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before the House of Commons for the 
first time during the last Session, when 
he remembered that the Supplementary 
Estimates were not sufficiently accurate 
to afford the required information. 
Mr. RYLANDS said, that the origi- 
nal Estimate under this Vote amounted 
to £120,000. And now an additional 
sum was required amounting to £36,404, 
an increase of considerably more than 
25 per cent upon the amount originally 
estimated for. He wished to call the at- 
tention of the Government to the fact 
that hon. Members expected that, when 
the Civil Service Estimates were taken, 
due care should be exercised that the 
items were of such a character as might 
be relied upon, and that whenever there 
was a large increase hon. Members were 
entitled to be satisfied that such increase 
in the expenditure had been of such an 
unexpected character as to justify the 
Department in not including them in 
the original Estimates. Perhaps the right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Gerard Noel) would 
say whether the progress of the work 
under sub-head B had been considerably 
in excess of the reasonable expectations 
of the Department, and how it was that 
when the original Estimate was made 
no amount was put down for fittings or 
furniture? Was it a fact that a part of 
the building had been completed earlier 
than had been expected, and that furni- 
ture had been required in consequence 
which was not originally estimated for ? 
Mr. GERARD NOEL said, that there 
had been a long frost, accompanied by 
strikes, in the year 1878, which latter, 
he was happy to say, were concluded ; 
and the works had, therefore, proceeded 
much more rapidly during the present 
year than they had during the last. 
They had used all the old furniture which 
they possibly could; but it was found 
that some fresh furniture should be 
supplied. 
GenERAL Sir GEORGE BALFOUR, 
with regard to the item of £12,000 for 
new furniture, pointed out that it was en- 
tirely a new one, and had made its ap- 
pearance for the first time in the Esti- 
mates for this building; but, as it had 
never existed before, the Committee 
would perceive that it could not be in 
the nature of a Supplementary Estimate. 
Supplementary Estimates of this nature 
applied rather to money demanded for 
the purpose of extending or continuing 
works originally estimated for. How- 
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present Estimates did include this charge 
for new furniture, he regretted that 
more foresight had not been exercised 
by including the item in the original 
Estimates. He begged to ask the hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Commissioner of 
Works at what date he discovered 
that the building would be occupied 
in the course of the year, and when 
pe Nat bars the present Estimate was 
admitted for the se of supply- 
ing additional furniture P The a 
which was raised by the appearance for 
the first time of this item in the Supple- 
mentary Estimates was one that he had 
repeatedly complained of, and it was a 
fact that the Public Accounts Committee 
passed these Supplementary Estimates 
from year to year, and never brought to 
the notice of the House the objection- 
able practice of including items in 
additional Estimates after the House 
had long passed the original Estimates. 
Objection was made last year by several 
hon. Members to the practice of the Go- 
vernment of coming down to the House 
with two or three Supplementary Esti- 
mates. This practice was always objec- 
tionable, and for several years he had 
pointed out the necessity of controlling 
Departments, and that no Department 
should get one farthing more than was 
absolutely required. He knew by his 
own experience that if a controlling 
power were exercised over Departments, 
they could easily regulate the amounts of 
money demanded in the original Esti- 
mates. He, therefore, repeated his ques- 
tion to the right hon. Gentleman, as to 
when he discovered it was necessary to 
supply the additional furniture? 

Mr. GERARD NOEL said, that the 
Estimates were prepared in January 
last year ; but it was not until June that 
the Department became aware that the 
furniture would be required. 

Mr. DILLWYN pointed out that 
they had received no sufficient Estimate 
of the cost of the new furniture; he 
thought they had a right to complain of 
this omission, and to insist that the Com- 
mittee should always receive a full state- 
ment of expenditure. Hon. Members 
found themselves, under the present sys- 
tem, committed to an expenditure by 
small Votes being taken, and they after- 
wards learned that these formed only a 
portion of the whole Expenditure. The 
Committee ought, in his opinion, to con- 
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sider this subject well, and to ascertain 
whether Votes taken were for a part or 
the whole of any particular scheme. To 
him itappeared very like part of a system ; 
and, with regard to this particular item, 
the House would hereafter be called upon 
to pay a very large sum for extra furni- 
ture. At that time, if any hon. Member 
asked what it was for, he would probably 
receive as a reply—‘‘ Oh, you voted that 
in the Supplementary Estimates of last 
year.” He considered that no new ex- 
pense should be allowed to be included 
in the Supplementary Estimates. The 
case before the Committee was a very 
strong one as bearing upon this point, 
and the amount asked for appeared to 
him to be but the first item of a very 
large expenditure. 

Mr. GERARD NOEL replied to the 
hon. Member for Swansea (Mr. Dillwyn) 
that it was believed the building would 
not have been finished until several 
months after it was completed ; there 
was, therefore, no reason at the time 
of preparing the last Estimates to sup- 
pose that the furniture would be required. 

e reminded the Committee that the 
building was of an enormous size, con- 
taining as it did 250 rooms, besides gal- 
leries and corridors. It was, therefore, 
impossible to estimate what would be 
required until the building was com- 
pleted. He had not the least idea at 
that moment what would be the total 
expense in respect of furniture. 

r. GREGORY said, that all the old 
furniture available had been made use 
of. The building was, no doubt, a very 
large one, and contained a great num- 
ber of offices, as well as rooms, very well 
adapted to their respective purposes. 
The offices had been occupied as rapidly 
as they could be, and, no doubt, the Go- 
vernment had found in the case of a 
building taken possession of in that way, 
it was extremely difficult to ascertain 
what would be required in the various 
offices. No doubt there would be a fur- 
ther outlay in respect of the furniture 
which it would be found necessary to 
supply. A great number of offices had 
already been occupied. 

Mr. DILLWYN did not for one mo- 
ment complain of the expense, being, of 
course, agreed that the furniture ought 
to be supplied, and in a proper manner; 
all he complained of was that the Papers 
relating to the expenditure which was 
being incurred had not been laid upon 


Mr. Diliwyn 
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the Table of the House, for he thought 
that the Committee ought to have some 
idea of the amount that would be re- 
quired before they were called upon to 
vote. 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL could not 
see the impossibility which the hon. Gen- 
tleman the head of the Department had 
said existed, of forming an idea of the 
total expenditure under this head. He 
thought that when the Estimates were 
reached they should have a statement of 
the expenditure already incurred, and 
that which was about to be incurred. 


Vote agreed to. 


(8.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a Supplementary sum, not exceeding 
£11,111, be granted to Her Majesty, to defray 
the Charge which will come in course of pay- 
ment during the year ending on the 31st day of 
March 1880, for the Erection, Repairs, and 
Maintenance of the several Public Buildings 
under the Department of the Commissioners of 
Public Works in Ireland.” 


Mr. O’SHAUGHNESSY asked for an 
explanation of the item of £1,500 under 
letter B? 

Sm HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, that the amount represented the 
excess which had been carried out in 
connection with the National Education 
Question for school purposes. 

Mr. O'SHAUGHNESSY said, he 
would have to move the reduction of 
this Vote by the sum of £2,040, said to 
have been incurred in providing tem- 
porary barracks in certain parts of Ire- 
land for the Constabulary during the late 
operations in the North of Ireland. 
The duty of the Constabulary, it ap- 
peared, had consisted, for the most part, 
in assisting the bailiffs in the service of 
ejectments and various processes of law. 
These duties had certainly never been 
contemplated at the first formation of 
this force, and he thought Irish Mem- 
bers had a right to object to their em- 
ployment in these capacities. It would 
be useless for him, and he did not intend 
to go into the question as to whether the 
amount was correct ; but he pointed out 
to the Committee that the necessity for 
the employment of the Constabulary in 
those districts of Ireland where the tem- 
porary barracks had been provided had 
arisen from want of attention on the 
part of the Government, and from the 
unsatisfactory state of the law. He, 
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therefore, begged leave to move the re- 
duction of this Vote by the sum of 
£2,040 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

‘‘That a Supplementary sum, not exceeding 
£9,071, be granted to Her Majesty, to defray 
the Charge which will come in course of pay- 
ment during the year ending on the 31st day of 
March 1880, for the Erection, Repairs, and 
Maintenance of the several Public Buildings 
under the Department of the Commissioners of 
Public Works in Ireland.”—(Mr. O’Shaugh- 
nessy.) 


Srr HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
could not consent to the striking out of 
the amount proposed by the hon. and 
learned Member (Mr. O’Shaughnessy). 
It had been found absolutely necessary 
to supplement the original Estimate for 
police in Ireland by this amount, for 
providing barracks in places where no 
accommodation existed. He would not 
go into the large question raised by the 
hon. Member as to the original cause of 
this necessity; but that necessity had 
arisen, and the barracks had been pro- 
vided in the districts to which it had 
been found necessary to move the force. 
The Government, in consequence, were 
obliged to come to the House to sanction 
an amount for the cost of these bar- 
racks. 

Mr. SHAW said, the explanation of 
the hon. Gentleman the Secretary to the 
Treasury was not satisfactory. It had 
not been sufficiently understood or ex- 
plained that a portion of the Constabu- 
lary had been employed for the pro- 
tection of private parties in some parts of 
the country, whose owners imagined 
themselves not to be free from danger, 
and, in consequence, applied for the 
police. Under these circumstances, he 
thought it would be well to make the 
gentlemen who had applied for the as- 
sistance of the police pay for the_police 
accommodation which had in consequence 
to be provided. It was doubtful, in his 
opinion, whether it was wise to move 
the Constabulary about from one part 
of the country to another for the pur- 
poses of serving ejectments and notices 
to quit; at all events, the landlords who 
required their services ought to pay for 
them. The hon. and learned Member 


for Limerick (Mr. O’Shaughnessy) was 
quite right in calling the attention of 
the House to this subject ; but he hoped 
that the Motion would not be pressed 
to a division. 
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Mr. O’SHAUGHNESSY was per- 
fectly willing to accept the advice of his 
hon. Friend the Member for Cork (Mr. 
Shaw), not to press his Amendment. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Original Question again proposed. 


GenzraL Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
referred to the item of £870 for poplin 
on account of the State apartments. On 
looking at the previous Estimate, he could 
not find that any such item had appeared 
before. This was another instance where 
a new demand had arisen, and had been 
put into the Supplementary Estimates. 
The course pursued with respect to the 
two items which had been treated in this 
manner was one which, in his opinion, 
ought never to be resorted to so far as 
the Supplementary Estimates were con- 
cerned, and the amount ought to have 
been kept back until the next Estimates 
were prepared. He desired to know 
from the Secretary to the Treasury how 
it was that this new demand had been 
made ? 

Sr HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
regretted that he had been mainly re- 
sponsible for the introduction of this 
charge. On more than one occasion, 
the absolute necessity of re-furnishing 
the particular State apartments referred 
to had presented itself; and it had been 
suggested that, in order to give employ- 
ment to a certain class of workmen, they 
might avail themselves of the necessity 
which had really arisen in order to afford 
some assistance to a particular trade 
which had been in a state of considerable 
depression and distress. He had there- 
fore sanctioned, after the Estimates of 
last year had been passed, an amount to 
be included in the present Supplemen- 
tary Estimates for the purpose of fur- 
nishing the apartments with a particular 
material, which it was said would give 
a stimulus to the trade. The Estimates 
for this particular work had always been 
very much in excess of the amount whieh 
the Government had sanctioned in the 
present instance, and he was happy to 
say that the result of the expenditure 
had been considered in Ireland to be 
quite satisfactory. 

Mr. WHITWELL inquired what it 
was that the Government had purchased 
under letter A? As far as he could 
make out, it seemed that they had pur- 
ehased an interest in a house. That, 
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again, was not a supplementary item ; 
it was a new demand altogether. He 
thought it would be important to the 
Committee to know, with regard to this, 
whether it was but the commencement 
of aseries of further expenditure? They 
had, it appeared, only bought an in- 
terest in the house, and were only part- 
owners, for the Estimate did not say 
that the purchase had been made. Per- 
haps the hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
to the Treasury would inform the Com- 
mittee as to what had been actually pur- 
chased. There was another question— 
namely, the charge for keeping up and 
maintaining buildings, under which head 
there appeared to be a deficiency of 
£2,000. His hon. Friends near him 
were quite ignorant of the nature of the 
demand for inspection officers, and per- 
haps the Secretary to the Treasury 
would inform the Committee upon this 
point, 

Sm HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, the interest in the house alluded 
to had been bought with a view to its 
being used in connection with the Science 
and Art Collection. There were certain 
buildings which it would be necessary to 
acquire, as the leases fell in, for the 
purpose of improving the Science and 
Art Museum. With regard to the esti- 
mated deficiency to which the hon. Mem- 
ber for Kendal (Mr. Whitwell) had 
called his attention, the charge was en- 
tirely distinct from the special services 
which had appeared in former Esti- 
mates, and was distinctly for general 
services rendered. 

Mr. DILLWYN pointed out the ori- 
ginal Estimate was for the sum of £32. 

Genzrat Srrm GEORGE BALFOUR 
said, that owing to the increase in the 
Expenditure over the sum in the original 
Estimates they had a new charge of 
£1,400 for this one building. He quite 
admitted all the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury had said with regard to the neces- 
sity. of buying in buildings which might 
become available; but this system of 
making up the Civil Service Estimates 
with Supplemental Charges was one 
which the Committee of Public Accounts 
had always neglected to inquire into, and 
they never reported the defective manner 
in which those Estimates were prepared. 
He thought there would be an advan- 
tage in placing some military men at 
the Treasury to check the Civil charges 
in the manner followed of checking the 
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military charges at the Treasury by 
means of civilians. Another reform was 
that of putting new blood upon the Com- 
mittee of Public Accounts, who would, 
no doubt, point out some system which 
would be better than that at present 
existing for controlling expenditure. 
When hon. Members came to compare 
the Estimates of 1880-1 with those of 
1879-80 they found the figures to be 
entirely different; and, as a matter of 
course, the comparison which ought 
easily to be made between one Estimate 
and another was rendered impossible. 

Mr. RYLANDS remarked, that under 
sub-head C was an altogether unprece- 
dented item. It seemed clear to him, 
from the particulars given, that the esti- 
mated deficiency was for purposes not 
stated in the sub-head. He thought it 
was a very rough-and-ready kind of 
way to put down a few hundreds or 
thousands for general deficiency. He 
should be glad if the hon. Baronet the 
Secretary to the Treasury would inform 
the Committee of what the deficiency 
consisted, and what the amount put 
down “‘ portal inspection ”’ was for. 

Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, that the portal inspection offices 
were those created under the Sanitary 
Act for the purpose of examining the 
cattle in Ireland. With regard to 
what had fallen from the hon. and gal- 
lant Gentleman as to the sum required 
for the purpose of the house at 3, Shel- 
burne Place, he might observe that the 
Government had purchased merely an 
interest in that particular property, and 
that it could not justly be put down as a 
purchase of the property altogether. 
There were, he imagined, divers in- 
terests in that particular house, and it 
had become necessary to purchase a par- 
ticular interest for the benefit of the 
country. Moreover, the smallness of 
the sum paid would indicate that it 
clearly did not represent the purchase of 
the house itself. If the hon. Member 
for Swansea was anxious to have further 
information on the subject he would 
promise to give it him upon Report. 

GrenEeraL Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
remarked, that no doubt it was quite 
right to purchase an interest in the 
house at Shelburne Place; but they 
were asked to grant a Vote on account 
of it without knowing anything of the 

articulars. They did not know the 
uration of the interest, or whether it 
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would involve an expenditure of several 
more thousands. 

Sm HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
thought that the most satisfactory way 
would be that he should add to the Es- 
timates of the present year a full state- 
ment of the facts with regard to that 
particular house. He was unable to 
state more than he had done at the pre- 
sent time; but full information should 
be given. 

Mr. RYLANDS said, that he would 
like some further information as to the 
way in which a deficiency had arisen, 
and how much had been spent on the 
portal inspection offices ? 

Sr HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
observed, that the deficiency was due to 
a larger amount having been spent on 
general service and maintenance than 
was expected. The deficit was not 
owing to anything having been expended 
in new works. 


Original Question put, and agreed to. 


(9.) £5,000, Shannon Navigation. 


GeneraAL Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
remarked, that the sum of £8,000 was 
taken for these works in the Civil Ser- 
vice Estimates for 1880 and 1881, and 
the sum of £5,000 was now asked for to 
supplement the demands in the original 
Estimates of 1879-80. He believed that 
this was the third occasion on which 
the House had been asked to Vote addi- 
tional sums for these works. During 
the last 40 years £200,000 had probably 
been spent on the Shannon Navigation, 
and to no purpose, for, so far from 
doing good, positive harm had resulted. 
Last year an hon. Member mentioned, 
as a result of the Expenditure on these 
works, that the grass land in the neigh- 
bourhood of the river had become dried 
up, owing to the water having been 
drawn off. He wished to ask the hon. 
Baronet the Secretary to the Treasury 
what actual good had been done, and 
how much further expenditure would be 
required for this costly river? It was 
vefy difficult to compare one year’s ex- 
penditure with another, when sums were 
asked for by Supplementary Estimates. 

Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, that the reason why sums were 
asked for by Supplementary Estimates 
was in one respect due to the fact that 
the Secretary to the Treasury was re- 
quired to produce the Estimates at an 
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early day in the Session. The hon. and 
gallant Gentleman himself was particu- 
larly anxious that the Estimates should 
be laid before the House at the earliest 
possible period of the Session, and if 
that were done it would always be 
necessary to prepare Supplementary 
Estimates. He might state, with regard 
to this particular Vote, that the sum of 
£5,000 had been authorized to be ex- 
pended on this navigation, because it 
would form one of the relief works in 
Ireland, and would afford employment 
to people in a part of the country where 
great distress existed. 

GeneraL Sin GEORGE BALFOUR 
remarked, that he could bear testimony 
to the fact that the hon. Baronet had 
brought forward the Estimates at an 
early day, and he did not think there 
was any difference of opinion on that 
point. 


Vote agreed to. 


(10.) £8,886, Diplomatic and Consular 
Buildings. 

Mr. MONK asked whether the Em- 
bassy House at St. Petersburgh belonged 
to the British Government or was held 
on a lease for years? Last year the 
right hon. Gentleman had stated that it 
had become necessary to renew the lease. 
It seemed to him that the present was a 
very large sum to ask in addition to the 
£14,000 taken last year. 

Mr. GERARD NOEL said, that the 
hon. Member might recollect that when 
Lord Augustus Loftus took possession of 
the Embassy House at St. Petersburgh 
considerable changes were necessary. A 
part of the present sum was for furni- 
ture, and the remainder for other matters. 


Vote agreed to. 


Oxass II.—Sanarres anp EXPENnsEs OF 
Pusiic DEPARTMENTS. 

(11.) £1,250, Treasury. 

Mr. RYLANDS said, that on several 
occasions he had drawn attention to the 
fact that the Treasury had always re- 
quired an additional Estimate on account 
of extra legal assistance. It would be 
found, on reference to the original Esti- 
mates, that £1,700 was voted for extra 
counsel to the Treasury. It did appear 
that a considerable amount of money 
was spent by the Treasury in giving em- 
ployment to legal gentlemen beyond the 
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amount authorized by Parliament. He 
thought that they had a reason to com- 
plain that the hon. Baronet invariably 
under-estimated this particular Depart- 
ment. Knowing the great anxiety of 
the hon. Baronet to keep down this par- 
ticular expenditure when he made up 
his Estimates, still he thought that the 
amount of professional assistance which 
would be required should be originally 
estimated for. 

Mr. MONK said, that the hon. Mem- 
ber for Burnley was perfectly right in 
objecting to this Vote. He had com- 
plained, year after year, that the Trea- 
sury had come for additional Votes for 
extra legal assistance. He believed that 
the fees paid by the Treasury for pre- 
paring Bills were extravagant. A large 
salary was paid to an hon. and learned 
Gentleman whose duty it was to prepare 
these Bills. No doubt, at times there 
was an extreme pressure on the Parlia- 
mentary counsel, and some extra assist- 
ance might be required. But it must be 
known to Her Majesty’s Government, 
when preparing the Bills they proposed 
to bring forward, what amount of as- 
sistance would be required by the Par- 
liamentary counsel. He thought that 
£1,700 voted last year, in addition to the 
salary paid, was a very large sum for 
preparing the Bills brought in by Her 
Majesty’s Government. But now they 
were asked for an additional sum, and 
he felt inclined to move for a Return of 
the sums granted in respect of particular 
Bills prepared by counsel, the total 
amount of which was put down at £900. 
He thought it would be satisfactory to 
the Committee that they should know 
the reasons—which were, no doubt, good 
ones—why the hon. Baronet did not ask 
for this particular Vote in the Estimates 
last year. 

Sm HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, that he was quite aware that the 
Secretary to the Treasury was very natu- 
rally blamed for under-estimating this 
particular Vote year after year. The 
reason that influenced the Treasury in 
so doing was a wish to keep down as far 
as possible the expenses. But when an 
Office brought in a particular measure 
it found it necessary to employ some 
draftsman possessing a special know- 
ledge of the matter in question. That 
occurred more particularly with respect 
to legal measures; and he would draw 
the attention of the Committee to the 
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Criminal Code Bill, which required very 
special preparation at the hands of the 
learned counsel since elevated to the 
Bench. The Bankruptcy Law Amend- 
ment Bill was also intrusted to persons 
skilled in that particular Department. 
There were other subjects on which they 
had also required special assistance— 
namely, Municipal Corporations and 
Rivers and the Railway Commission 
Bills. Those and other measures had 
rendered it necessary to pay in fees to 
counsel £900 in addition to the £1,700 
estimated for last year. Moreover, at a 
certain period of the year, the Parlia- 
mentary counsel was very much over- 
worked, and it was absolutely necessary 
to obtain outside assistance. 

Mr. RYLANDS thought the explana- 
tion of the hon. Baronet was extremely 
unsatisfactory.: The Criminal Code Bill, 
to which the hon. Baronet had referred, 
was a measure which had been before 
them in the previous year, and certainly 
did not cause this expenditure. 

Sm HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
was aware that the Criminal Code Bill 
had now been prepared for some time; 
but he only alluded to it as an instance 
of a measure necessarily taken out of 
the Department. 

Mr. RYLANDS remembered that the 
statements made last year represented 
that an enormous amount of professional 
labour had been expended on the Cri- 
minal Code Bill. Hon. Members ad- 
mitted this; but they knew perfectly 
well that the labour having been com- 
pleted and paid for, so far from justify- 
ing the present expenditure, justified him 
in asking the Secretary to the Treasury 
whether there were any other Bills in 
the hands of the Government which had 
not been laid on the Table of the House, 
and which required so large an amount 
of professional labour. The country paid 
for a staff of learned gentlemen to pre- 
pare Bills; but he was quite at a loss to 
see in the Bills which had been laid on 
the Table of the House any reason for 
the additional professional labour which 
seemed to have been employed by the 
Treasury. Reference had been made to 
the Municipal Corporations Bill and to 
the Railway Commission Bill which had 
been laid on the Table of the House; 
but those Bills were not of any magni- 
tude, and in regard to the latter there 
was nothing in it that might not have 
been written in a fewhours. The point 
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he wished to impress upon the Treasury 
was that the Committee had a right to 
say that, having a permanent staff of 
highly-paid legal officials connected with 
the Treasury for the purpose of prepar- 
ing Bills, the Committee had received no 
sound reason which would justify them 
in voting so large a sum for the work 
which ought to have been done in the 
Department. 

Mr. MONK thought that, with regard 
to the Municipal Corporations Bill, the 
Secretary to the Treasury had been a 
little chary in the information which he 
had given, and most wisely so, in regard 
to the evidence which had been taken 
before the Royal Commission, and which 
had not, up to that time, been presented 
to the House. But he (Mr. Monk) sup- 
posed that the truth of the matter was 
that the fees for legal services in ques- 
tion were in respect of certain Bills 
which, at the present moment, were re- 
posing in the pigeon-holes of the Trea- 
sury. With regard to one of the Bills 
—the Railway Commission Bill—it had 
never been laid upon the Table of the 
House ; indeed, it had never been intro- 
duced by the noble Lord the President 
of the Board of Trade. The noble 
Lord had informed the House on several 
occasions that he had the Bill ready to 
be brought in; but the Bill introduced 
last year, however, was only a con- 
tinuance Bill. He maintained that if this 
£600, for which they were asked in the 
Supplementary Estimates, and the large 
sum for the Railway Commission Bill, 
were on account of Bills which had not 
been laid upon the Table of the House, 
they should have been brought before 
hon. Members in the Estimates for the 
present year, and not in the Supplemen- 
tary Estimates. 

Mr. ASSHETON OROSS desired to 
bear his testimony tothe fact that a very 
great amount of time and labour had 
been spent, and enormous difficulties 
undergone, with regard to the Army 
Discipline and Regulation Bill. Neither 
the hon. Member who had just sat down, 
nor anyone who had seen the labour and 
time expended, could wonder at the 
necessity for the employment of extra 
assistance. 

GeneRaL Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
desired also to give his testimony with 
regard to the Army Discipline and Re- 
gulation Bill, which was, in his opinion, 
the worst that had ever been drafted. 
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He asked the Secretary to the T 

(Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson) whether 
he would supplement the statement that 
he had made, and let the Committee 
know what had been the cost of the seve- 
ral Bills, on account of which money for 
extra legal assistance had been paid, 
and whether he would also tell them 
what Bills had been prepared by the 
establishment of the Office, and for 
which no expense had accrued. Hon. 
Members would then see clearly the 
amount of work that had been per- 
formed by the costly staff kept up per- 
manently, In many cases the Bills pre- 
sented to the House of Commons were 
nothing better than waste paper, and 
were not satisfactory until they had been 
amended and passed by Members. 

Srr HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
thought he should be more imprudent 
than he had already been, were he to 
promise the hon. Member any such 
Return as he proposed to move for. Of 
course, he could make at that moment 
no such statement to the House. There 
must be a certain amount of work done, 
and it had been found in some cases 
that the officers especially adapted to 
it had been overworked—so much so 
as to render it necessary to obtain 
outside assistance in the preparation of 
Bills. 

Mr. RYLANDS was unable to con- 
sider that the explanation given by the 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary to the 
Treasury was satisfactory. 


Vote agreed to. 


(12.) £2,400, Foreign Office. 


Mr. H. SAMUELSON drew the at- 
tention of the Committee to the fact 
that in Class 2, Vote 5, there was an 
additional sum charged for telegrams, 
and that in the last line there was 
another additional sum which, with the 
amount he had already referred to, made 
an increase of £4,500 upon the amount 
of last year. There would have been, 
when they had voted this money, 
£17,200 upoz telegrams alone. These 
two sums being of the same character, 
he would like to know why a sum for 
Foreign Office telegrams was charged 
in two different Votes ? 

Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, that the reason for this distinction 
was that one of the items of expenditure 
was incurred in respect of telegrams 
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sent by the Foreign Office, and that the 
next item under Clause 5 was for tele- 
ams in connection with the different 
ommissions abroad. The latter charge 
was, therefore, accounted for under the 
Diplomatic Vote. 


Vote agreed to. 
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(13.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a Supplementary sum, not exceeding 
£2,921, be granted to Her Majesty, to defray 
the Charge which will come in course of pay- 
ment during the year ending on the 31st day of 
March 1880, for the Salaries and Expenses of 
the Charity Commission for England and 
Wales.” 


Mr. W. H. JAMES desired to point 
out why, in his opinion, this Vote should 
not appear on the Estimates. He 
thought that the whole of the Charitiesof 
the country were subject to a consider- 
able amount of unnecessary manage- 
ment, and that while, perhaps, they had 
done a certain amount of good, they had 
also been the cause of a certain amount 
of mischief. There was a strong opinion 
that the expenses of the Commission 
should not be borne by the Consolidated 
Fund, but by the Charities themselves. 
The House had on two occasions passed 
a Resolution last year on the subject. 
With regard to the Resolution intro- 
duced by himself, he had accepted an 
Amendment to refer the matter to a 
Select Committee, to which, however, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer ob- 
jected, on the ground that the Govern- 
ment were determined to do something 

-before another year elapsed. Upon 
that, the Charities’ Accounts and Ex- 
penses Bill was introduced and passed 
a second reading. When the Bill went 
into Committee, however, it was opposed 
by the hon. Member for Worcester, who 
had given Notice of opposition; after 
that a powerful deputation had attended 
upon the right hon. Gentleman, com- 
posed of deans, archdeacons, and mayors, 
who represented that disastrous results 
would ensue if the Bill were passed. Up 
to that time no opposition had appeared 
on the Notice Paper, with the exception 
of that of the hon. Member for Worces- 
ter; but afterwards, Notice of opposition 
was given by a number of Gentlemen 
more or less connected with the City of 
London—that was to say, by the hon. 
Member for the City, the hon. Member 
for Lambeth, the learned Recorder, and 
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Tower Hamlets, and Leeds. The Go- 
vernment, in consequence, withdrew the 
measure; but he (Mr. W. H. James) un- 
derstood the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
at that time to say that the question 
would be re-introduced early at the 
commencement of the present Session. 
He had asked a Question upon this sub- 
ject a few days previously, and received 
a reply to the effect that the Govern- 
ment intended to do nothing in the 
matter. Thus the Government were 
placing the House in an anomalous 
position by ignoring the Resolution 
passed by the House on the under- 
standing that the Government should 
re-introduce the Bill, and by yielding to 
the pressure brought to bear upon them 
by a body of, no doubt, influential and 
powerful individuals in opposition both 
to the expressed opinions of the House 
of Commons and to the general merits 
of the question. It would not at that 
moment be desirable to enter again 
into these merits. He had given No- 
tice of his intention to move a general 
reduction of the Votes; and unless the 
Secretary to the Treasury, or some other 
Gentleman on behalf of Her Majesty’s 
Government, could give a clear explana- 
tion of what had taken place, he would 
consider it his duty to vote against this 
charge. He begged to move the rejec- 
tion of this Vote. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That a Supplementary sum, not exceeding 
£1,921, be granted to Her Majesty, to defray 
the Charge which will come in course of pay- 
ment during the year ending on the 31st day of 
March 1880, for the Salaries and Expenses 
of the Charity Commission for England and 
Wales.”’—(Mr. James.) 


Mr. DILLWYN hoped that the 
Committee would be furnished with 
some explanation of this Vote. He did 
not see that any reason had been shown 
for the increase of this charge, nor for 
the increase which appeared upon al- 
most every item in the Estimate. The 
original Estimate for two Commissions 
was £1,800, and now an additional sum 
of £600 was required. 

Str HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, that the explanation was as easy 
as he hoped it would be satisfactory to 
the Committee. Only three-fourths of 
the amount on account of the Endowed 
Schools had been taken in last year’s 
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Estimates. Early in last Session a Bill 
was passed to | ee for the Endowed 
Schools—the Act relating to which had 
expired in the middle of last year— 
continuing for three years longer, and 
it then became necessary to take an ad- 
ditional quarter’s expenses which had 
been left out of the former Estimate. 
If his hon. Friend the Member for 
Swansea (Mr. Dillwyn) would look into 
the matter, he would see that this was 
the proportion which had been taken for 
the various salaries, and entirely ac- 
counted for the amount now asked for, 
which represented one-fourth of the ex- 
pense of the Commission for the whole 
year. That was the reason for the 
apparent increase, and he ventured 
to think his hon. Friend would see 
that the reduction which it was pro- 
posed to move would apply to this 
particular branch, and not to the gene- 
ral Commission. He trusted that his 
hon. Friend would not press the matter 
to a division. At the same time, he 
could not but say that no one regretted 
more than he that another Secretary to 
the Treasury should have made an en- 
deavour, and again have failed to carry 
out what he individually believed ought 
to be done. He had on more than one 
occasion expressed his opinion that this 
Commission should be self-supporting, 
and he had last year stated that he would 
endeavour to propose something as a 
solution of the question. The Bill in- 
troduced, however, had passed through 
only a certain portion of its career in 
that House, when it was met by an op- 
position which made it impossible to 
proceed, and the measure was in conse- 
quence withdrawn. This was a question 
which he begged to assure the hon. 
Member for Gateshead (Mr. W. H. 
James) he had very much at heart ; but 
he feared it was most unlikely that any 
effort on the part of the Government 
would be sufficient to overcome the op- 
position which had been brought to bear 
on the measure last year. The object 
of the Bill, however, was one which he 
would have liked to see carried out 
quite as much as his hon. Friend oppo- 
site. 

Mr. RYLANDS hoped that after the 
explanation of the Secretary to the 
Treasury the Motion would not be 
pressed. He felt he could not vote with 
the hon. Member under the present cir- 
cumstances of the case, however much 
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| he and his hon. Friends might be de- 
'sirous of supporting the general view 
| which had been expressed. It would be 
| desirable, therefore, in his opinion, that 
the Vote should be passed. At the same 
time, while giving his assistance to the 
Government in passing this Vote, he 
desired to ask how far the Treasury in- 
tended to proceed with the Estimates 
then before the Committee. It was then 
20 minutes past 1 o’clock ; and although 
he had no desire that Progress should 
be reported too soon, they had arrived 
at a time when it was proper that the 
point should be considered. If his hon. 
Friend would allow the Vote then under 
consideration to pass, perhaps the Go- 
vernment would state what was their 
intention in that respect. 

Mr. W. H. JAMES desired to point 
out that the Secretary to the Treasury 
had not answered his question. The 
Government had last year refused a 
Committee of Inquiry because they in- 
tended to deal with the subject them- 
selves; but his own idea was that one 
reason why they were not anxious to 
proceed in this matter was that the 
funds of these Charities were often found 
to be of use on the eve of a General 
Election. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Original Question put, and agreed to. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘“‘ That the Chairman do report Progress, 
and ask leave to sit again.”—(Mr. 
Monk.) 


Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
hoped that the Committee would pro- 
ceed. He would like to get through 
those Votes which did not contain any 
contentious matter. There were a great 
many Votes in the Supplementary Esti- 
mates to be got through; and although 
a certain amount of progress- had been 
made a few Votes only had been passed. 
He hoped the Committee would proceed 
until they came to a Vote that would 
raise discussion, when he would at once 
consent to report Progress. 

Mr. 0’DONNELL thought that if the 
Government insisted upon proceeding any 
further they would spoil the admirable 
temper which had been shown by the 
Committee up to that time. So far as 
discussion was concerned, a very inte- 
resting discussion could and ought to be 
raised upon the Vote for Stationery and 
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Printing. It was certainly time to re- 
port Progress, and he trusted the Go- 
vernment would agree to the Motion out 
of regard to the good disposition which 
had been shown by the Committee dur- 
ing the evening. 

Str HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, that after what had fallen from 
the hon. Member for Dungarvan (Mr. 
O’Donnell) with respect to the Stationery 
and Printing Vote, he would agree that 
Progress should be reported as soon as 
that Vote was reached. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


(14.) £1,085, Civil Service Commis- 
sion. 


Mr. DILLWYN desired to know what 
had been the increase of business which 
had raised the charge under this head ? 
He would have supposed it was very well 
known what the amount of business was 
likely to be when the original Estimate 
was framed. 

Sr HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, that the increase under this head 
had been caused by the examination of 
Military and Civil Service candidates 
whose numbers had increased ; and he 
pointed out to the Committee that 
whereas the fees for the year had been 
estimated at £7,480 the actual pay- 
ments had amounted to £12,500. The 
Committee would see from these figures 
what an increased amount of work had 
fallen upon the Examiners, and necessi- 
tated the increase of the charge under 
consideration. 


Vote agreed to. 


(15.) £16,768, Local Government 
Board. 


Mr. RAMSAY thought the Committee 
should be informed as to whether there 
was any intention to augment the grant 
for medical officers in the Northern part 
of the Kingdom. This subject had been 
discussed last year, and there was an 
indication given then that something 
might be done for increasing the 
allowance in respect of medical officers 
in Scotland. Up to that time, however, 
nothing had been done. He would like, 
before they came to discuss the question 
in the Estimates for the coming year, to 
have some information as to this sum. 
In Scotland they had nothing corre- 
sponding to it, and he would like to 
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know if anything was to be granted to 
Scotland before the Poor Law Act was 
passed? If the Poor Law Act was not 
required, and if the people of Scotland 
were to get any grant at all, they ought, 
in his opinion, to get it soon. It had 
also been suggested that there should 
be an allowance made for the education 
of pauper children, and they had a large 
sum voted annually for providing 
teachers in the Poor Law schools. He 
did not approve of these schools at all; 
but he would not then enter into that 
question. He thought, however, that 
when such large sums as that now asked 
for were voted for schools in England 
no reason existed why Her Majesty’s 
Government should not give the two 
countries, England and Scotland, an 
amount corresponding to their respective 
populations, because they could secure 
an equitable distribution of the grant in 
Scotland and carry out any rules the 
Treasury might lay down. He sug- 
gested that no legislation with regard 
to the Poor Law should be proceeded 
with during the present Session. 

Generat Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
observed, that all the efforts of the 
Scotch Members to induce the Govern- 
ment to make this grant for medical 
officers had hitherto been unsuccessful, 
for they did not band themselves toge- 
ther as the Irish Members did. He 
hoped that either the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Home Secretary or the hon. 
Baronet the Secretary to the Treasury 
would give the Committee some informa- 
tion as to the intentions of the Govern- 
ment. A bad Poor Law was proposed to 
be introduced into Scotland, and then 
the Scotch Members were told that they 
could not have the money they required 
for medical officers unless they had 
legislation which they did not want. 

Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
could quite understand that many people 
preferred to have money from the Trea- 
sury without any conditions. It was 
stated last year, on behalf of the Govern- 
ment, that unless the Bill proposed by 
the Government was passed the money 
would not be granted. The measure in- 
troduced did not meet with the favourable 
consideration of Scotch Members, and in 
the result it was withdrawn. When the 
Bill was passed the Treasury would be 
prepared to place Scotland financially 
in the same position as regarded the 
grant as the Sister Country. 
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Mz. RAMSAY said, that they had 
no desire to avoid the conditions with 
regard to the grant which were required. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had explained to them 
that if they desired the grant they must 
conform to the conditions under which 
the money was paid in England. But 
they did conform to those conditions 
already. Would the right hon. Gentle- 
man explain what the conditions were 
to which they had not conformed? It 
was true they did not conform to the 
conditions affecting other matters. He 
thought they were quite right in asking 
for the additional grant for Scotland 
without being compelled to accept the 
Bill. The Bill was not required for the 
purpose of giving them the grant. There 
was no article upon the Statute Book 
which authorized this particular grant 
as regarded medical officers in England. 
The Government refused to give them 
the grant unless they accepted condi- 
tions affecting the administration of the 
Poor Law in Scotland which they ob- 
jected to. He was afraid his hon. and 
gallant Friend was quite right it saying 
that unless they banded themselves to- 
gether in the way their Irish Friends 
did their claims would meet with no 
consideration. He was sorry, because 
the system of banding themselves to- 
gether had been brought into disrespute 
—so much so, that he did not think it 
would be wise to follow the successful 
example set them at the present time. 
Scotchmen usually did act together 
quite as harmoniously as Irishmen, and 
he did not think they needed any further 
organization. He hoped that the hon. 
Baronet would bring their rights to the 
notice of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, and would explain that the legis- 
lation proposed was not required, and 
that they were willing to accept the 
grant on the same conditions on which 
it was agreed to. 


Vote agreed to. 
(16.) £600, National Debt Office. 
House resumed. 


Resolutions to be reported Zo-morrow ; 


4 Committee to sit again upon Wednes- 
ay. 


{Fesrvary 28, 1880} 
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ANCIENT MONUMENTS BILL.—[Bnx 61.] 


(Sir John Lubbock, Mr, Beresford Hope, Mr. 
Morgan, Sir Richard Wallace.) 


CONSIDERATION, AS AMENDED. 
Bill, as amended, considered. 


Sm HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
moved, in Clause 2, pagel, line 24, to 
leave out— 


‘*Council of the — of Antiquaries of 
London for England ; the Council of the Royal 
Irish Academy for Ireland; and the Council of 
the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland for 
Scotland ;”’ 

and to insert instead thereof, ‘‘ Trustees 
of the British Museum.” He said that 
when the Bill was in Committee he 
should reserve to himself the liberty, if 
he thought right, of re-introducing into 
the Bill on Report the agreement which 
had been made by the Government with 
the promoters of the Bill with regard to 
the authorities to be intrusted with 
carrying the measure into effect. The 
authorities of the British Museum had 
been asked to and had accepted the trust, 
and the Bill was allowed to proceed on 
the understanding that they were to be 
the authority named in it. In Com- 
mittee a change was made, and the Trus- 
tees were deprived of the duty intrusted 
to them, and the three Bodies mentioned 
in the Amendment were inserted in their 
place. The Amendment which he now 
moved was for the purpose of re-instating 
the Trustees of the British Museum in 
the position it which they originally 
stood in the Bill. If anyone were to 
look at the list of the Trustees of the 
British Museum they would see that it 
contained names which would insure 
proper execution of the object of the 
measure, and be a sufficient guarantee 
that the claims of Scotland and Ireland 
would be duly regarded. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 1, line 24, leave out ‘Council of the 
Society of Antiquaries of London for England, 
the Council of the Royal Irish Academy for 
Treland, and the Council of the Society of Anti- 
quaries of Scotland for Scotland,’ and insert 
‘* Trustees of the British Museum.’’—(Sir Henry 
Selwin-Lbbetson.) 


Question, ‘‘ That those words be there 
inserted,” put, and agreed to. 

Clause amended accordingly, and 
agreed to. 

Bill to be read the third time T7o- 





morrow. 
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Companies Acts 


MOTIONS. 


HO) 


CENSUS BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Sciarer-Booru, Bill for 
taking the Census of England, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Scuarer-Boorn, Mr. Secre- 
tary Cross, Mr. Cuancettor of the Excus- 
quer, and Mr. Satr. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 85.] 


CENSUS (SCOTLAND) BILL. 


On Motion of The Lorp Anpvocare, Bill for 
taking the Census of Scotland, ordered to be 
brought in by The Lorp Apvocare and Mr. 
Secretary Cross. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 86.] 


LOANS FOR LOCAL WORKS. 


Select Committee appointed, ‘to inquire into 
the system under which Loans for Local Works 
are now advanced out of the Consolidated Fund, 
or on the security of the Consolidated Fund; 
and to Report :— 

1. Whether the system hitherto in force has 
been conducted without loss to the Exchequer, 
pointing out, if there has been loss, the causes 
which have led to it: 

2. Whether it is clear that the present system, 
if continued, will be carried on without loss to 
the Exchequer or injury to the public credit : 

3. Whether further facilities might not with 
advantage be given to local authorities so as to 
enable them to borrow, upon their own local 
security, without having recourse to the Exche- 
quer; and whether any, and if so, what amend- 
ments are required in ‘The Local Loans Act, 
1875.’ ’’—(Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer.) 

And, on March 5, Committee nominated as 
follows :—Mr. Cuancettor of the ExcuEqueERr, 
Mr. Cxitpers, Mr. Sciarer-Booru, Mr. SHaw 
Lerevre, Mr. Batrovr, Mr. Peasz, Mr. Riv- 
LEY, Sir Epwarp Cotesrooxe, Mr. Datrympte, 
Mr. CuHaMBERLAIN, Sir Granam Montcomery, 
Mr. Gray, Mr. Pacer, Mr. Ry.anps, Mr. 
Hansvry, Mr, Synan, and Mr. Spencer Sran- 
HOPE :—Power to send for persons, papers, and 
records; Five to be the quorum. 


House adjourned at a quarter 
before Two o'clock. 


wenn 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Tuesday, 24th February, 1880. 


MINUTES.]—Pvusuic Brris—First Reading— 
Relief of Distress (Ireland) * (19). 
og" Reading—Companies Acts Amendment 


Report—Artizans and Labourers Dwellings Im- 
provement (Scotland) Act (1875) Amendment * 
(8); Seeds 


Ireland) * (18). 


{COMMONS} 
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COMPANIES ACTS AMENDMENT BILL. 
(The Lord Aberdare.) 
(No. 9.) SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 

Lory ABERDARE, in moving that 
the Bill be now read a second time, said, 
that it was substantially the same as that 
to which their Lordships gave a second 
reading last year, and its purpose was to 
enable Companies, by a less cumbrous 
process than at present, to apply accu- 
mulated profits to the reduction of the 
share capital, instead of distributing the 
same in the form of a bonus. With 
respect to the shareholders, no resolu- 
tion dealing with the profits in this 
manner could be arrived at unless it was 
passed by three-fourths of the share- 
holders ; while with respect to the credi- 
tors of a Company, their security would 
remain as good as before, as it was pro- 
vided that the capital, when reduced, 
should not be extinguished, but remain 
in abeyance, and be available if re- 
quired. It was also proposed to enable 
trustees of persons holding shares, in 
order to save them the necessity of 
making other investments, to leave their 
shares untouched, that portion which 
was in excess of the reduced capital re- 
ceiving interest at the rate of not less 
than 3 and not more than 4 per cent. 


Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be nowread 2°.” 
—(The Lord Aberdare.) 


Lorp DENMAN said, that in 1856, 
when the Limited Liability Acts were 
discussed, Lord Overstone had said that 
in all cases capital should be fully paid 
up. Now, this Bill appeared to him 
(Lord Denman) to be in reduction of 
paid up capital. He might be wrong; 
but, if so, some noble Lord would be 
kind enough to set him right. 

Tue Eart or REDESDALE took ex- 
ception to the clauses of the Bill re- 
lating to trustees and others who de- 
clined to accept the bonus. No provision 
was made as to the manner in which 
the money left untouched was to be dealt 
with. It was necessary both for those 
shareholders and for the Company that 
it should be safely invested, and the in- 
terest received from such investments, 
neither more nor less paid to those share- 
holders, that money having no concern 
in the increasing or diminishing profits 
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of the Company, those shareholders 
holding their shares as paid up only to 
the same amount as those who accepted 
the bonus. 

Lorp SELBORNE believed that the 
limitation of interest was inserted in the 
present Bill in consequence of a sugges- 
tion he had made last year; but, on 
further consideration, he thought it 
would be unwise to fix a maximum 
limit to the interest to be so paid. He 
should recommend that it should be 
struck out. 

Lorp ABERDARE said, he would 
consider the point suggested by the two 
noble Lords before the Bill went into 
Committee. 


Motion agreed to: Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House on Thursday the 11th 
of March next. 


EXECUTION IN CHEETHAM PRISON. 
ADDRESS FOR A PAPER. 


Lorp HOUGHTON moved for a Copy 
of the presentment of the jury em- 
panelled to sit on the body of William 
Cassidy, executed in Cheetham Prison, 
with respect to the admission of re- 
porters to the prison. The noble Lord 
said, that it had been his intention to 
make some remarks as to the non-ad- 
mission of reporters to witness the exe- 
cution, because he thought it was in- 
jurious to the public interests; but he 
had been made aware that the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department felt 
some difficulty on the subject, and would 
try to effect some arrangement of the 
difficulty ; and that being so, he would 
postpone any discussion of the question 
till that day week. 


Motion agreed to. . 


Address for— 


Copy of the presentment of the jury em- 
panelled to sit on the body of William Cassidy, 
executed in Cheetham Prison, with respect to 
the admission of reporters to the prison.—( The 
Lord Houghton.) 


House adjourned at half past Five 
o’clock, to Thursday next, half 
past Ten o’clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, 24th February, 1880. 


MINUTES.]— Sztect Commrrrer—Co-opera- 
tive Stores, re-appointed and inated ; Mer- 
chant Ships Laden in Bulk, appointed. 

SuprLy — considered in Committee — Resolutions 
[February 23] reported. 

Private Brut (sy Order) — Second Reading — 
Referred to Select Committee—Liverpool Cor- 
poration Water. 

Pusuic Brrts—Second Reading—Strensall Com- 
mon [60]. 

Third Reading—Artizans’ Dwellings Act (1868) 
Amendment Act (1879) Amendment * [63] ; 
Ancient Monuments [61], and passed. 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


Oo Qo 


LIVERPOOL CORPORATION WATER 
BILL.—(by Order.) 


SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” 

Mr. ROWLEY HILL rose to moye 
that it be read asecond time on that day 
six months. He said that, in making 
that Motion, he did not propose to enter 
into questions of the individual injury 
which would be inflicted by the provi- 
sions of the Bill upon those who resided 
in the Severn Valley, inasmuch as it 
would be alleged that those were matters 
which were better fitted for an inquiry 
of a Committee of the House, and ought 
not to be discussed upon the second read- 
ing of a Private Bill. He proposed now 
simply to call attention to the principle 
of the Bill which empowered the Cor- 
poration of Liverpool to supply itself 
with water not from sources perfectly 
open to them and almost inéxhaustible 
in their own county, but from outside 
their own county, by enabling them to 
go into a watershed which was not 
within their own geographical limits, and 
to abstract a supply of water which, from 
time immemorial had been devoted to 
the use of the district through which the 
river flowed. There could be no ques- 
tion that the taking away of the head 
waters of the Vyrnwy would be a great 
injury to the Severn Valley. Those 
waters were the only pure and uncon- 
taminated waters flowing into the Severn; 
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the rest of the waters of the district were 
contaminated more or less in conse- 
quence of the geological strata ee 
which they flowed. On principle he 
contended that they ought not to allow 
one district, however large and impor- 
tant, to go to another watershed and 
take away the water which had been 
provided by nature for that district, 
without showing some stronger reason 
than had been allegod on behalf of the 
Liverpool Corporation. The Corpora- 
tion did not propose to take away merely 
a certain quantity of the water; but they 
proposed to take away the whole of it, 
with the exception of asmall quantity— 
some 8,000,000 gallons a-day—which 
they proposed to guarantee to the Severn 
Valley. Nor was it proposed to enforce 
this guarantee in a way that would in- 
sure its performance, for nothing was 
said about penalties, on the supply of an 
inadequate quantity. The Bill simply 
said that this quantity should be pro- 
vided, the Corporation having the power 
to take the whole of the rest of the 
water of the district for the bene- 
fit of Liverpool, and not merely for 
its sanitary benefit, but for its com- 
mercial advantages as well. The 
quantity the people of Liverpool would 
require for sanitary purposes, in ad- 
dition to what they had now, was very 
small indeed; but they had large fac- 
tories which required to be supplied. 
He was told that one sugar factory alone 
ym £4,000 a-year to the Corporation of 

iverpool, and the present Bill proposed 
‘to take away the water of the Severn 
from the sanitary purposes it was na- 
turally designed for, and for which it 
had hitherto been used, in order to en- 
able the Corporation of Liverpool to 
obtain a large revenue from the sale of 
the water for manufacturing purposes. 
By taking the average flow of the head 
waters of the Vyrnwy, and retailing it 
to the Liverpool manufacturers, the Cor- 
poration of Liverpool would be enabled 
to secure a very large revenue. But 
this proceeding would bear very hardly 
upon the sanitary authorities in the 
Valley of the Severn, and would prove 
most disastrous to the interests of the po- 
pulation of the small towns on the banks 
of the Severn. He therefore wished to 
urge upon the House that there was no 
reason why the water of one district 
should be appropriated for the use of 
another, and why the authorities of the 


Mr. Rowley Hill 
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small towns near the Valley of the Severn 
should be left to fight a battle for the 
possession of their own natural property 
against a large and powerful Corpora- 
tion like that of Liverpool. The Oom- 
mission of Inquiry which sat about 10 
years ago, and over which the Duke of 
Richmond presided, considered the ques- 
tion in reference to the water supply of 
the Metropolis, and they reported against 
a plan which was precisely identical to 
this, on the ground that, in their opinion, 
Parliament ought to maintain— 

* That no town or district should be allowed 
to appropriate a source of supply which naturally 
and geographically belongs to a town or district 
nearer to such source.” 

He begged to move that the Bill be read 
a second time on that day six months. 

Mr. MONK seconded the Amendment. 
He wished to express surprise that no 
one was present on the part of the Cor- 
poration of Liverpool when the Bill was 
called on to move the second reading, and 
the consequence was that the Motion 
was made without one word of ex- 
planation. This was no ordinary case. 
On the contrary, it was one of great 
importance, and one which very nearly 
touched the supply of water not only 
to Liverpool but to the great towns 
and cities in this country. This was an 
application on the part of the Corpora- 
tion of Liverpool to take away the water 
of the River Vyrnwy and the other rivers 
which ran into the Severn. By so doing, 
Liverpool went out of its own district 
and into the watershed of the Severn, 
with which it had no right and no geo- 
graphical connection. As the House 
was aware, this was contrary to. all the 
principles of the legislation which had 
guided that Housein similarcases. When 
a very strong case had been made out it 
had been the practice to allow atownto go 
into another district, with which it had 
otherwise no right to interfere, for the 
supply of water. But in the case of Liver- 
pool there was no such necessity. Last 
year the great Thirlmere Water Scheme 
was passed by Parliament, and in that 
Act power was reserved to the Corpora- 
tions of Liverpool and of other large 
towns to avail themselves of that scheme 
for the supply of pure water. By avail- 
ing itself of the Thirlmere Scheme, not 
only would Liverpool be saved a very 
considerable expense, but it would have 
a much readier supply, and one which 
could be made available much sooner 


















than by going to the Severn watershed. 
The water-pipes in connection with the 
Thirlmere Scheme would be laid within 
three miles of the Liverpool district, and 
the expense of obtaining an efficient sup- 

ly from the Thirlmere reservoirs would 

e very much less than by the scheme 
which was now before the House. It 
might be said that for some time Man- 
chester would not be able to supply the 
quantity of water Liverpool might re- 
quire, and that great delay must take 
place; but there was no doubt. that 
eventually an efficient supply would be 
afforded. It might be necessary, per- 
haps, to construct and deepen the large 
reservoirs; but that was a mere question 
of expense. The truth of the matter 
was, this was part of a very great ques- 
tion; and the President of the Local 
Government Board yesterday, in reply 
to a question addressed to him, said that 
the Government were possessed of suffi- 
cient evidence and sufficient information 
with regard to the water supply through- 
out the country to render it unnecessary 
for any further evidence to be taken. 
The hon. Member for Worcester (Mr. 
Rowley Hill) showed with great force 
that the Corporation of Liverpool, in 
entering a district with which they had 
no connection, and availing themselves 
of the waters of the watershed with 
which they were not geographically con- 
nected, were putting the Corporations of 
the towns in the Severn Valley at con- 
siderable expense in opposing their 
scheme. At present, the towns of 
Shrewsbury, Tewkesbury, Bridgnorth, 
and Worcester obtained their supply 
from the Severn; and other towns, such 
as Bewdley, Stourport, and Upton-on- 
Severn, would be seriously affected by 
the abstraction of the waters of the 
Vyrnwy. Under these circumstances, he 
asked the House, in all seriousness, not 
to permit the Bill to be read a second 
time, unless Liverpool made out a very 
strong case, which, at the present 
moment, she had not made out, as she 
had made out no case whatever. So far, 
the House had not heard one word in 
support of the Bill. There was another 
point to which he wished to call atten- 
tion. The district in which the Vyrnwy 
rose was part of the Severn watershed, to 
which the salmon went up for the pur- 
pose of breeding; and by this scheme 
the breeding of salmon would be almost 
entirely destroyed, because the salmon 
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would no longer be able from want of 
water to go up the fish passes at the 
weirs, where at present they found 
their access to the breeding grounds. 
That would entirely cut off the supply 
of salmon to the Severn, and was a very 
serious matter indeed, and one that he 
hoped the House would take into its 
serious consideration. The compensa- 
tion of 8,000,000 gallons was wholly in- 
sufficient. He might add further, that it 
was a great hardship for the towns in the 
Severn district to be required to appear 
before a Committee of that House and 
incur the heavy expense which was in- 
volved in opposing a Bill of this nature, 
especially when it was known that the 
town of Liverpool could obtain as good 
and as large a supply asit could require 
from the Thirlmere reservoirs. There 
could be no doubt that this was not only 
a Bill for the supply of water, but a Bill 
for the establishment of a commercial 
undertaking on the part of the Corpora- 
tion of Liverpool, who proposed to repay 
themselves the cost of the scheme by 
selling the water taken out of the Severn 
district to the public of Lancashire. 
Under these circumstances, he had much 
pleasure in seconding the Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word “now,” and at the end of the 
Question to add the words “upon this 
day six months.” —(Mr. Rowley Hill.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word 
‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 


Mr. HIBBERT was sorry that his 
hon. Friend the Member for Liverpool 
(Mr. Rathbone) was not in his place, as 
he would, no doubt, be able to state why 
the Bill should be read a second time 
better than he (Mr. Hibbert) could. He 
certainly thought that if the Amend- 
ment which had been proposed were 
passed it would be dealing in a very 
hard manner with the proposal now 
before the Honse. Of course, he did not 
know very clearly all the arguments that 
might be used in favour of the proposal 
of the Liverpool Corporation; but he 
did know that there were very many 
reasons why. Liverpool should obtain a 
better supply of water. They were told 
by his hon. Friend who seconded the 
Amendment that they might obtain a 
supply from Thirlmere. But he remem- 
bered in the Report of the Committee on 
the Thirlmere scheme that the pro- 
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moters of the scheme did not hold out 
any probability that any large supply 
would be given to any other towns than 
those in the immediate neighbourhood 
of Manchester. Then, again, the Thirl- 
mere Scheme was not likely to be com- 
pleted at all within 10 years. If that 
was really the case, and the water from 
Thirlmere would not only be required by 
Manchester and the towns in the neigh- 
bourhood of Manchester, but that the 
scheme could not be completed for 10 
years, Liverpool was compelled to go 
elsewhere for a supply. He was in- 
formed that about nine-tenths of the 
existing supply was already required for 
the use of the present inhabitants; and 
as they knew the great increase that was 
going on there it was evident that in a 
very short time the whole of the present 
supply would be required. What, then, 
was Liverpool to do? If they went 
out of their own district anywhere else, 
they would be met by the same objec- 
tions as were urged against them in 
this case. They could not take the 
water from the red sandstone, because 
it was found to be impregnated with 
sewage and unfit for consumption ; and, 
therefore, it was entirely out of the 
question that they could have recourse 
to that means of obtaining a supply. 
The only doubt he entertained in regard 
to the present proposal was whether, as 
it was intended to go so far from Liver- 
pool, the water abstracted might not in- 
terfere with the supply of towns nearer 
to the source from which the supply was 
taken. That question, however, could 
be satisfactorily inquired into by a Com- 
mittee such as that which was suggested 
by the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board. That, he thought, might 
be a fair subject for the consideration of 
the House; but he could not believe 
that the House would consent to throw 
out a Bill of this importance on the 
second reading without giving the pro- 
moters a chance of being heard before a 
Committee ; and whether that Committee 
was to be an ordinary Committee or a 
Hybrid Committee was a matter for the 
House to consider. His own opinion 
was that so many questions of impor- 
tance might arise in regard to the pro- 
posal that probably the Committee sug- 
' gested by the President of the Local 
Government Board was the one which 
would deal with the question in the 
manner most satisfactory to the House. 


Mr. Hibbert 
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He should, therefore, give his vote in 
favour of the Bill being read a second 
time, and he trusted that that would be 
the general feeling of the House. 

Me. J. R. YORKE regretted that the 
hon. Member for Liverpool opposite 
(Mr. Rathbone) was not in his place to 
represent the case of Liverpool. At the 
same time, he was sure that the hon. 
Member’s absence was a matter of acci- 
dent, and the House had already been 
placed pretty fully in possession of all 
the facts of the case. Hie did not desire 
to say anything on behalf of Liverpool. 
He was told that that town was in great 
want of water, and that the works neces- 
sary for increasing its supply required 
to be constructed immediately, as the 
needs of the place were of a pressing 
character. It was, therefore, necessary 
that the House should disregard the 
usual rules that guided legislation on 
this subject, and which laid down the 
principle that people were not to tres- 
pass beyond their own watersheds for 
the purpose of obtaining water. He had 
risen more particularly to answer some of 
the remarks which had been made by the 
hon. Gentleman opposite who moved the 
rejection of the Bill (Mr. Rowley Hill), 
inasmuch as the hon. Member appeared 
to imply that there was a great and wide- 
spread opposition in the Severn district 
to the proposals contained in this Bill. 
He held in his hand a Petition which 
he had received that morning from his 
own constituents, 105 of the largest 
owners and occupiers of the district be- 
trveen Tewkesbury and Gloucester, re- 
presenting almost the whole of the 
riparian tenantry of the district, who were 
anxious that this Bill should pass into 
law. The Petitioners said they believed 
that their property would be much 
benefited if Parliament sanctioned the 
works proposed to be carried out by the 
Bill, inasmuch as they would tend to 
regulate the flow of water down the 
River Severn and diminish the floods by 
which much damage was done to their 
property. This showed that, so far 
from being afraid of the effect of taking 
away a certain portion of the water of 
the Severn, the riparian owners and 
ocoupiers welcomed the proposal as 
being one that was likely to result in 
diminishing the flow of water in the 
summer,and any bad effect which might 
arise from the river in the winter. During 
the last 10 years various works had 
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been constructed by the Severn Com- 
missioners at the expense of the riparian 
owners and occupiers, for the purpose of 
regulating the flow of water, and Mr. 
Fowler, the engineer, had prepared a 
scheme upon the subject some time ago. 
It would be impossible to find a higher 
authority upon the matter than Mr. 
Fowler, who was thoroughly acquainted 
with all questions of thiskind. He had 
seen the Report of Mr. Fowler, and that 
Report declared that the propositions 
contained in this Bill, if carried out, 
would tend rather to benefit than to 
injure the district. He did not wish to 
detain the House any longer; but he 
thought it right to mention that he had 
received this communication from a large 
number of his constituents, and he would 
leave to Liverpool itself the task of satis- 
fying the House as to the necessity for 
supplying this water. He trusted the 
House would bear in mind that there 
was anything but a unanimous feeling 
in the counties of Gloucester and Wor- 
cester asto any danger that was likely 
to result from the adoption of this 
scheme. 

An hon. Memser said, he trusted that 
the House would not consent to read the 
Bill a second time. The River Severn, 
from its mouth upwards for about 40 
miles, contained a large number of locks 
for facilitating the navigation of the 
river; and the navigation itself would, in 
his opinion, be very seriously impaired 
if the large quantity of water proposed 
by this Liverpool Bill was abstracted 
from the river—something like 4,000,000 
gallons a-day. He had himself seen in 
the summer time the locks and weirs of 
the Severn almost bare, with scarcely 
any water going over them at all, and 
when the locks were opened the river 
itself was drawn beyond the level of the 
locks. He mentioned that to show how 
seriously the proposals of this Bill might 
interfere with the navigation of the river. 
Already something like £300,000 had 
been expended in improving the naviga- 
tion of the Severn. There was a com- 
pensation clause in the Liverpool Bill by 
which something like 8,000,000 gallons 
a-day were to be supplied ; and if these 
8,000,000 gallons were to be turned 
from the river the navigation must be 
considerably impaired. He had himself 
seen people walking dry-shod over the 
weirs in the summer time. He failed to 
see why Liverpool should leave its own 
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districts and come to the best gathering 
ground now left unoccupied and pro- 
pose to take possession of it, not for 
domestic and sani purposes, but for 
the commercial requirements of Liver- 
pool, in order to realize a profit. That 
that was the case was shown by the fact 
that the Corporation of Liverpool looked 
forward to so large a profit that the rates 
of the town of Liverpool were in the 
future to be considerably reduced, by 
the profits anticipated from this scheme, 
if it were carried out. He trusted 
that the House would reject the Bill, 
for, keeping in view. the prospect 
of future legislation on the subject 
and the necessity of supplying large 
towns with an adequate supply of pure 
water, he was satisfied that this district 
could not afford to dispense with the 
large quantity of water which Liverpool 
proposed to abstract. He thought Liver- 
pool ought to be contented if it could be 
shown that the Corporation were able to 
obtain a supply of water from their own 
watershed. When the Thirlmere scheme 
was before a Committee it was stated 
that this scheme would be able to supply 
Liverpool with as much water as the 
town could require. But, however that 
might be, there were still other sources 
available for Liverpool; for instance, 
there was Ulleswater, which was per- 
fectly open to supply Liverpool with 
water; and it was undoubtedly a fact 
that in the watershed of Liverpool there 
were plenty of sources of supply for 
Liverpool, and for the whole of South 
Lancashire, without any necessity for 
taking the water supply of the Severn 
Valley. He thought it was a great hard- 
ship that the inhabitants of the Severn 
Valley should now be called upon, at 
great expense, to defend themselves 
against this attack on the part of Liver- 
pool, and he trusted that the House 
would not consent to read the Bill a 
second time. 

Sir BALDWYN LEIGHTON said, 
that, having a Motion on this subject, he 
might, perhaps, be allowed to make a 
few observations. Although represent- 
ing a constituency in the Severn Valley, 
he did not desire to speak as a partizan 
or an advocate. He was not sure that 
interests were always best represented 
by advocates; but he desired to appeal 
to the impartial judgment of the House, 
and specially to those hon. Members who 
had given attention to these subjects. 
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This was a proposal by Liverpool to 
come 70 miles into another watershed 
to subtract water for its supply; and, 
perhaps, it might serve to show the mag- 
nitude of the undertaking if he observed 
that the proposal was to make an artifi- 
cial lake of 1,000 acres, submerging a 
village and a church. But it was not 
the magnitude of the engineering under- 
taking, so much as the importance of 
the principle of the question, that he de- 
sired to call attention to. There werein 
England—excluding the Highlands and 
Dartmoor—only two great gathering 
grounds for water supply on a large 
scale; one was the Cumberland Lakes, 
the other North Wales. A year or two 
ago the former was taken by Manchester, 
and now it was proposed to take the 
latter for Liverpool, which was practi- 
cally the same district. He was quite 
ready to admit the urgent necessity 
of water supply to our great towns. 
He also believed that these undertak- 
ings, enabling the great populous places 
to be water-carriers to a district, might, 
under proper restrictions, go far to solve 
the question of water supply. He went 
further—for he desired to be frank with 
the House. He thought such undertak- 
ings might serve to diminish floods; but 
vested interests must be regarded; they 
could not sacrifice the water supply, 
navigation, fisheries, and sanitary re- 
quirements of a whole district even to 
supply another great population. The 
proper principle, he apprehended, was 
this—that no town should appropriate 
the water supply belonging to another 
district, unless special circumstances 
could be shown to justify it. The people 
themselves of the district must be first 
served, and for this obvious reason— 
that then the water was returned to the 
stream; and whereas they might be 
affected by reducing the flow of water, 
they were compensated by the supply— 
and that was the principle laid down by 
the Duke of Richmond’s Commission in 
1869. But Liverpool said, ‘‘We have 
no alternative.’’ Was that so? He was 
informed that the Rivington mains only 
required proper cleaning to supply 
4,000,000 gallons a-day now. Then he 
held in his hand Reports by eminent 
engineers to the Liverpool Corporation 
as to supply from the Cumberland Lakes, 
the Lakesof Ulleswater, and Haweswater; 
also the Rivers Wyre and Bleasdale; also 
the Bala Lake, in North Wales. As 


Sir Baldwyn Leighton 
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to the last, he might observe that, though 
in North Wales, it had a watershed down 
the Dee Valley towards Liverpool, and 
would not, therefore, be open to the ob- 
jection of aseparate watershed. So that 
it was not true that there was no alter- 
native, though the circumstances of each 
case might have to be considered by a 
Committee with the objections thereto. 
Then, as to precedent and principle laid 
down by this House, they had the Re- 
port of the Duke of Richmond’s Oom- 
mittee and the Rivers Pollution Commis- 
sion; also the Rivers Conservancy Bill 
of last Session. He found that in 1865 
a Water Bill of Gloucester and Chel- 
tenham, to obtain a supply from the 
Thames Valley, was thrown out on the 
second reading by a majority of 30, on 
the same ground—namely, that the 
watershed belonged to the Valley. Then 
they had the case of Thirlmere, a year 
or two ago, which was referred to a 
Hybrid Committee. He would only ob- 
serve that the cases were not quite simi- 
lar, because in the case of Thirlmere 
there was no population affected by the 
withdrawal of the water, and it was 
practically a case within the watershed 
of the town of Manchester. There were 
also esthetic questions which did not 
occur in the case of the Severn Valley. 
He trusted, therefore, he had said 
enough to show that if the House was 
disposed to read the Bill a second time 
it could only be on the understanding 
that it was referred to a Hybrid Com- 
mittee, with an Instruction such as he 
had given Notice of. As he saw that his 
right hon. Friend the President of the 
Local Government Board had put on the 
Paper that morning a Notice substan- 
tially the same as his, and that, in fact, 
his right hon. Friend had adopted his 
arg he would venture to ask his 

on. Friend the Member for Worcester 
to withdraw his Amendment, on the un- 
derstanding that the Bill was so referred. 
to a Hybrid Committee, with such an In- 
struction as he had given Notice of, and 
his right hon. Friend had adopted. 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH said, he did 
not intend to occupy the time of the 
House by discussing the merits of the 
Bill upon the second reading. Un- 
doubtedly it was a Bill of a peculiar 
character, and he could not wonder that 
its provisions had attracted the notice of 
persons who were interested in the waters 
of the Valley of the Severn. His hon. 
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Friend the Member for Worcester. had 
proposed to reject the Bill upon the 
second reading; but neither his hon. 
Friend nor the hon. Member for Glou- 
cester, who seconded the Motion, nor the 
deputation which waited upon him (Mr. 
Sclater-Booth) a few days ago, repre- 
senting the population of the Severn 
Valley, stated their views in such a 
manner as to justify an assertion that 
the Bill was altogether opposed to their 
interests and wishes. He had no in- 
tention of becoming an advocate of the 
Bill; but he thought he might venture 
to say that he was aware that Liverpool 
stood in need of an improved and ex- 
tended water supply, and he had believed 
that good reasons could be shown for 
the selection which had been made in 
the plan now submitted to the House. 
But whether that were so or not, whether 
it proved to be a good one or one that the 
House would afterwards decline to sanc- 
tion, undoubtedly the Corporation of 
Liverpool, representing such vast inte- 
rests and such an enormous extent of 
population, had a right to expect that a 
well matured scheme, such as the House 
might expect this to be, would receive 
full consideration at the hands of the 
House of Commons. On the other hand, 
he was free to admit that, following the 
analogy of the Thirlmere Scheme of last 
year and the year before last, which was 
thought of such peculiar importance 
that it was referred to a tribunal of a 
different constitution from that to which 
Private Bills were usually referred, the 
same course should be pursued in this 
case. No doubt the two cases were not 
exactly similar; but there was some ana- 
logy between them. If this course were 
adopted, the Bill would be referred to a 
tribunal that would be capable of taking 
a wider view of the matter than an 
ordinary Private Bill Committee; and it 
certainly appeared to him that the inte- 
rests of those who dwelt in the Severn 


’ Valley should be secured and maintained, 


seeing that they had asort of primd facie 
right, not, perhaps, to the monopoly of 
this water, but to have their interests 
fairly secured and considered before 
the water was taken away from them. 
He had, therefore, taken upon himself 
to place a Notice upon the Paper of a 
Motion that if the Bil were read a second 
time it should be referred to a Select 
Committee of nine Members, five to be 
nominated by the House, and four by 
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the Committee of Selection, and that such 
of the Petitioners as should have pre- 
sented Petitions against the Bill might, 
if they thought fit, be heard by Counsel 
before the Committee. His hon. Friend 
below the Gangway (Mr. J. R. Yorke) 
very fairly stated that the Bill was not 
opposed by many of the constituents 
whom he represented, but whoseinterests 
were connected with the Valley of the 
Severn. Whether that was so or not 
was a question which might be fully in- 
quired into, if the Bill were referred to 
a Hybrid Committee, with the Instruction 
which he proposed to add for the guidance 
of the Oommittee, and the language of 
which he hoped the House and the hon. 
Member behind him (Sir Baldwyn Leigh- 
ton) would approve,Srather than that of 
the Motion of which his hon. Friend had 
previously given Notice. If that were 
so, he hoped his hon. Friends (Mr. Hill 
and Sir Baldwyn Leighton), who had 
taken upon themselves the serious re- 
sponsibility of asking the House to reject 
the Bill on the second reading would 
be content that it should be referred to a 
Committee charged with the considera- 
tion of the interests of everybody con- 
cerned in the water of the district. He 
undoubtedly thought that it would be 
for the promoters of the Bill to show that 
they were not taking away more water 
than was absolutely required for the 
necessities of Liverpool, and that instead 
of seeking to abstract it in order to make 
a profit out of it, they had in reality 
no other available source of supply. He 
believed that good reason should be 
shown why the Thirlmere Scheme could 
not be made available. He would not 
detain the House further, as it was neces- 
sary to proceed with the Public Business. 
The Resolution which he intended to 
propose, after the Bill was read a second 
time, in the event of the Amendment 
now before the House being-withdrawn, 
was— 

“That the Bill be referred to a Select Com- 
mittee of nine Members, five to be nominated by 
the House and four by the Committee of Selection, 
and that such of the Petitioners as shall have 
presented their Petitions against the Bill may, 
if they think fit, be heard before such Committee 
by their Counsel. That it be an Instruction to 
the Committee that they have power to inquire 
into and report upon the present and prospective 
sufficiency of the water supply of the district 
which the Corporation of Liverpool are autho- 
rized to supply, and into the existence of any 
other available source of supply ; and whether, 





having regard to the various interests affected by 
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the scheme, and to the present and prospective 
requirements of the population in the Severn 
Valley as to water-supply, fishing, navigation, 
and the scouring effect of floods, compulsory 

wers should be given to take water from the 
River Vyrnwy and its tributaries ; and, if so, to 
what extent, and under what conditions, as to 
compensation water, or otherwise; and also 
what provisions are requisite for enforcing and 
securing such conditions.”’ 


Sm EDMUND LECHMERE was 
anxious to make a few remarks on the 
part of those who opposed the Bill. He 
thought it might mislead the House if it 
were supposed that in any churlish spirit 
they were endeavouring to deprive a 
large and important population like that 
of Liverpool of the means of obtaining 
water for domestic and sanitary purposes. 
The fact of the matter was that the in- 
habitants of the Severn Valley who were 
interested in the gathering grounds of 
the Vyrnwy River-head believed that an 
efficient water supply could be obtained 
by Liverpool at Ulleswater, or if sani- 
tary purposes were the object of the pro- 
moters of the Bill they might avail them- 
selves of the powers given to Manches- 
ter, under the Thirlmere Water Scheme, 
of obtaining from that source 25 gallons 
per head per day, which were sufficient 
for all sanitary purposes. It was be- 
cause the proposal was to take away 
this water for trade purposes that the 
inhabitants of the district objected to it. 
It was important, no doubt, for a manu- 
facturing and commercial town like 
Liverpool to have an abundant supply 
of water for manufacturing purposes ; 
but the promoters of the Bill were con- 
templating the abstraction of an amount 
of water that must necessarily interfere 
with the navigation of one of the most 
important rivers in the Kingdom. At 
the present moment the River Severn 
was navigable for 42 miles; the daily 
traffic upon it amounting to thousands 
of tons, and it brought in a revenue of 
£8,000 a-year. This navigable river 
was really a great artery of the trade 
and commerce of the Midland counties; 
and it, therefore, did seem a monstrous 
thing that for the purpose of supplying 
Liverpool with a large amount of water 
for manufacturing purposes, and en- 
abling the Oorporation of Liverpool to 
sell it at a large profit, the OCommis- 
sioners of the Rn who were the 
guardians of that river, were to have 
their water supply so much diminished 
that the navigation of the river would 
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be injured and obstructed. It might be 
said that it was a question how far com- 
pensation could be afforded for the 
water that was taken away from the 
navigation of the Severn. But then, 
again, there was the sanitary question, 
which required full consideration, and 
was of the utmost importance to such 
towns as Bridgnorth, Shrewsbury, and 
Worcester, which derived their water 
supply from the Severn. He had 
thought it only right that he should 
endeavour to point out these considera- 
tions to the House, and he might add 
that he had not the slightest idea of 
opposing the Billin order to deprive the 
town of Liyerpool of a supply of water. 
Mr. LYON PLAYFAIR said, he 
knew nothing yet of the merits of the 
proposal to supply Liverpool with water 
from this particular source, or of the 
grounds of opposition to it; but he 
thought the House would do well to 
adopt the course which the right hon. 
Gentleman the President of the Local 
Government Board had proposed. If 
the House appointed a Hybrid Com- 
mittee, having no local interest on either 
side, or as little local interest on either 
side as possible, they would secure that 
the subject would be examined strictly 
on its merits. Undoubtedly, a large 
town like Liverpool had great need of 
water, and every well-considered scheme 
that could be submitted for providing a 
supply must receive every attention. On 
the other hand, when a town left its 
own watershed, a great deal of proof 
was necessary to convince the House 
that such town was justified in separating 
from its own natural watershed, and 
going into another part of the country 
for a supply. He thought the present 
case was very similar to the case of the 
Thirlmere Water Bill, and if it were re- 
ferred to a Hybrid Committee he be- 
lieved that full justice would be done to 
it. There was, however, one suggestion 
which he should like to make. The hon. 
Gentleman who sat on the other side of 
the House (Mr. Raikes) had often done 
him the honour of making him Chair- 
man of such Committees as this; but as 
he had served so recently on the one 
which sat to inquire into the Thirlmere 
Scheme he trusted that he would not be 
asked to act again. On general grounds, 
he thought it was of great importance 
that an inquiry should take ‘place into 
the proposals made to the House, and 
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he therefore hoped the House would not 
reject the Bill. 

Mr. RATKES said, that the only part 
of the speech just delivered by the right 
hon. Member for Edinburgh with which 
the House would not agree was that in 
which he expressed his unwillingness to 
sit upon the Committee. The House was 
aware of the good services which the 
right hon. Gentleman had already ren- 
dered as Chairman of the Manchester 
and Thirlmere Committee; and he (Mr. 
Raikes) hoped that if a similar Com- 
mittee were constituted in regard to the 
present Bill they might at least profit by 
theinformation acquired by theright hon. 
Gentleman. It was most desirable, when 
Committees of this sort were constituted, 
that they should possess such weight 
with the House as to satisfy it that 
they had fairly considered the best in- 
terests of all the parties concerned. 
But there was one point in regard to 
the proceedings in connection with the 
Thirlmere Bill to which he wished to 
call the attention of the House. He 
wished to remind hon. Members that 
when that Bill was first before Parlia- 
ment the promoters of it were put to 
great inconvenience on account of the 
action taken in ‘‘ another place,’’ where 
it was held that the introduction of 
additional matter into the Bill was a 
contravention of the Standing Orders 
of the House of Lords. He hoped the 
Committee upon the present Bill would 
bear that circumstance in mind, and be 
careful, if possible, so to shape any 
Amendments they might introduce into 
the Bill as not to infringe the Standing 
Orders of the other House of Parlia- 
ment. After what had been said by his 
right hon. Friend the President of the 
Local Government Board, and the general 
feeling which had been expressed on 
the part of the House, he presumed 
that the Bill would be read a second 
time and referred to a Hybrid Com- 
mittee. It was not necessary, therefore, 
that he should say anything upon the par- 
ticular merits of the question itself; but it 
was important that his right hon. Friend 
the President of the Local Government 
Board should have accepted himself the 
responsibility of framing an Instruction 
to the Committee, because, in that case, 
they had the special advantage of know- 
ing what the system was which he ad- 
vised. Very great public interest was 
felt in schemes of this sort, because the 
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principles incidentally raised in them 
might have a material effect upon the 
interests of other districts. The main 
question involved in the present Bill 
was how far it was to be considered 
desirable that a large population, at 
a great distance off should be al- 
lowed to appropriate water belonging 
to another watershed. The importance 
of that question could not be over- 
rated. And it was desirable that the 
Hybrid Committee to which it was 
proposed to refer the Bill should be 
assisted in their labours, as far as pos- 
sible, by having evidence before them 
which should elucidate the views of the 
Government. Such evidence would be 
far more valuable than any evidence 
from particular witnesses brought to 
support the views either of the promoters 
or opponents of the scheme. He hoped 
they would have this advantage in con- 
senting to refer the present Bill to a 
Hybrid Committee. 

Mr. ROWLEY HILL said, that after 
the proposal which had been made by 
the right hon. Gentleman the President of 
the Local Government Board, supported 
as it was by other hon. Gentlemen of 
great influence, he would, by the leave 
of the House, withdraw the Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Main Question put, and agreed to. 
Bill read a second time. 


Sir BALDWYN LEIGHTON said, 
he proposed to withdraw the Motion of 
which he had given Notice in favour of 
that which was proposed by the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board, as 
they were substantially the same. 

Mr. SOCLATER-BOOTH then 
moved— 

‘That the Bill be referred to a Select Com- 
mittee of nine Members, Five to be nominated 
by the House and Four by the Committee of Se- 
lection, and that such of the Petitioners as shall 
have presented their Petitions against the Bill 
may, if they think fit, be heard before such 
Committee by their Counsel.’’ 


Motion agreed to. 


Ordered, That such of the Petitioners as 
shall have presented their Petitions against the 
Bill on or before the 1st day of March next may, 
if they think fit, be heard before such Commit- 
tee by their Counsel, and Counsel may be heard 
in support of the Bill against such Petitions. 

That it be an Instruction to the Committee, 
that they have power to inquire into and report 
upon the present and prospective sufficiency of 
the water supply of the district which the Cor- 
poration of Tivcepbol are authorized to supply, 
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and into the existence of any other available 
source of supply; and whether, having re; 

to the various interests affected by the scheme, 
and to the present and prospective requirements 
of the population in the Severn Valley as to 


water supply, fishing, navigation, and the scour- | 


ing effect of floods, compulsory powers should 
be given to take water from the River Vyrnwy 
and its tributaries; and, if so, to what extent, 
and under what conditions, as to compensation 
water, or otherwise; and also what provisions 
are requisite for enforcing and, securing such 
conditions.’’—(M7r. Sclater-Booth.) 


QUESTIONS. 
—olo— 


SEA FISHERIES COMMISSION—TRAWL 
OR BEAM FISHING. 

Lorp ELCHO asked the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, Whe- 
ther he intends to ask Parliament for 
further power with a view to the better 
regulation of trawl net or beam trawl 
fishing, as recommended in the recent 
Report of the Sea Fisheries Commis- 
sioners ? 

Viscount SANDON: Ihave beenasked 
by my right hon. Friend the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department to 
answer this Question, as all matters con- 
nected with sea fisheries belong to the 
administration of the Board of Trade. 
I have only recently received from the 
Home Office a copy of the Report of 
the Commissioners who were appointed 
to inquire into certain questions con- 
nected with the sea fisheries. I am now 
giving my careful consideration to this 
Report, as well as to the Report of the 
Royal Commission of 1866 upon the Sea 
Fisheries; but, considering the Business 
already before Parliament, I cannot 
think, even supposing I find legislation 
to be desirable, that I could hope to 
make any progress this Session with a 
measure of this nature. 


MINING ACCIDENTS COMMISSION. 


Mr. MACDONALD asked the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 
If there be any prospect of any portion 
of the Evidence on Proceedings of what 
is designated a ‘‘Scientific Commission” 
on Mining Accidents being published 
before the close of the entire sittings of 
that body ; if not, whether such a course 
is in harmony with the ordinary pro- 
ceedings of Commissions of a similar 
kind ? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS, in reply, 
said, that this was a matter entirely in 
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the hands of the Commissioners, and he 
had no power in the matter at all. He 
was informed by the Chairman of the 
Commission that the Commissioners did 
not see that any good purpose would be 
served by publishing any part of the 
evidence before the conclusion of their 
labours; and, in coming to that conclu- 
sion, they were not departing from the 
ordinary course. 

Mr. MACDONALD gave: Notice that, 
when the Vote for the payment of the 
expenses of the Commission came before 
the House in Committee, he should 
move that the sum of £1,700, set down 
for the purpose, should not be granted 
until their Report was published. 


ARMY—REGULATION OF CORRESPOND- 
ENTS IN THE FIELD. 


Mr. HOPWOOD asked the Secre- 
tary of State for War, Whether it be 
the fact that Officers of the Staff in the 
recent wars in Zululand and Afghan- 
istan have acted, or are acting, as paid 
correspondents to newspapers in the 
United Kingdom ; is such employment 
undertaken with the approval of the 
General Commanding or of the authori- 
ties here or in India; if not, whether 
any Despatch or Memorandum, censur- 
ing or prohibiting such a practice, has 
been issued to the service here or in 
India by the Secretary of State for War, 
or H. R. H. Commanding in Chief; 
and, whether any formal repeal or can- 
celling of the Regulations of Correspon- 
dents in the Field ‘‘ provisionally sanc- 
tioned,” has been issued by the Secre- 
tary of State for War, or H. R. H. 
Commanding in Chief; and, if so, on 
what dates or dates have such Despatches 
or Memoranda been issued, and will he 
be kind enough to lay Copies upon the 
Table? 

Coronet STANLEY: I have seen it 
stated that officers of the Staff have 
acted as correspondents of newspapers 
in Zululand; but I have no information 
on the subject. With reference to their 
having so acted in Afghanistan, that, I 
believe, was stated in a despatch of 
General Roberts; but, as I explained 
in answer to a Question which had been 
put, the Queen’s Regulations are drawn 
up at home, and have no force in India. 
The employment of officers in such capa- 
city had not, so far as I am aware, been 
undertaken with the approval of the au- 
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ing such a practice has been issued by 
the Commander-in-Ohief, and circulated 
among all general officers. This was of 
a recent date, about the end of last 
month, or the commencement of this. 
With regard to the formal repeal of the 
Regulations as to correspondents which 
are stated to be “provisionally sanc- 
tioned,’’ I can say that, inasmuch as no 
Regulations have been issued, there 
have been none to cancel, so far as the 
War Department or Commander-in-Chief 
are concerned. 

Mr. HOPWOOD asked if the right 
hon. and gallant Gentleman would pro- 
duce copies of the Memorandum he had 
mentioned ? 

Cotone, STANLEY said, he did not 
think the production of the Memoran- 
dum could add anything to the informa- 
tion of the House. 


SALMON FISHERIES—THE SOLWAY 
FISHERIES. 


Mr. E. 8. HOWARD asked the Se- 
cretary of State for the Home Depart- 
part, Whether, having regard to the re- 
port of Mr. Walpole, one of the Inspec- 
tors of Fisheries, dated Jan. 24, 1880, on 
the subject of the Solway Fisheries, in 
which he states that the English fisher- 
men have a right to complain of the 
state of the Law, and that their com- 
plaint in this respect can only be re- 
dressed by placing the whole Firth 
under uniform legislation, the Govern- 
ment will institute the inquiry into the 
subject which the Inspector further 
recommends with a view to such legisla- 
tion ? 

Mr. ASSHETON OROSS, in reply, 
said, he entirely agreed that there should 
be uniform legislation for the whole 
Firth ; but there were difficulties in the 
way. The first step he had thought 
right to take was to give instructions 
that an English Inspector and a Scotch 
Inspector should proceed to the spot, 
and report to him on the subject. 


POST OFFICE—POST OFFICE SAVINGS 
BANK REGULATIONS. 


Mr. HIBBERT asked the Postmaster 
General, Whether his attention has 
been directed to the case of Elizabeth 
Morpeth, a married woman, who last 
year out of her earnings deposited £76 
in the Post Office Savings Bank at Man- 
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violation of trust of the Post Office offi- 
cials there, was not only deprived of £48 
of that sum, by its payment to her hus- 
band without the order of court required 
by Law, but was also refused payment 
of the balance of £28 without appeal to 
the County Court; and, whether, as this 
and other similar cases have occurred 
under the loose wording of Rule 8 (Post 
Office Savings Banks) as to deposits of 
married women, such Rule can be so 
amended and explained as to make it 
clear that the Post Office authorities 
will give full effect to the provisions of 
‘‘The Married Women’s Property Act, 
1870?” 

. Lorpv JOHN MANNERS: My at- 
tention has been called to this matter. 
The facts are as follow:—The money 
(£76) was not all deposited last year— 
indeed, £30 is the largest sum which 
can be deposited in the Post Office 
Savings Bank in any one year by any 
one person. The sum of £60 odd was 
deposited by Mrs. Morpeth at various 
times before the passing of the Married 
Women’s Property Act in 1870 ; but this 
amount had been reduced by with- 
drawals to £48 8s. 1d. when the hus- 
band’s claim to the money was made in 
October last. This balance was clearly 
the property of the husband by law; 
and as he, when advancing his claim to 
it, complied with all the requirements 
of the Department in such cases, even to 
the production of the depositor’s deposit 
book, at the time when payment was 
made to him, the money was paid in 
accordance with the 9th clause of the 
Regulations framed for carrying out the 
provisions of the Post Office Savings 
Bank Act. There was no alternative. 
The husband also laid claim to the sums 
—£28 odd—placed to the credit of the 
account after the passing of the Act of 
1870, but this claim was resisted by the 
Department ; and it was left either to 
the husband or to the wife to establish 
a title to that portion of the money in 
accordance with Section 9 of the Married 
Women’s Property Act, 1870, by appli- 
cation to one of the judicial authorities 
therein mentioned. The husband took 
no action in the matter; but the deposi- 
tor—the wife—did apply to the Salford 
County Court, and obtained an order in 
her favour with costs against her hus- 
band, and payment was made to her 
forthwith. The correspondence was 
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in London, and not through the Man- 
chester Post Office; and there is no 
foundation whatever for the statement 
that the depositor has been ‘‘ deprived”’ 
of her money ‘through the negligence 
or violation of trust of Post Office offi- 
cials.” I have no knowledge of any 
similar cases having occurred. Para- 
graph 8 of The Post Office Guide states 
the substance of No. 9 of the Savings 
Bank Regulations dated the 13th of 
August, 1861, with an addition as re- 
ards the Married Women’s Property 
Ket, 1870. Possibly the reference to 
that Act might be more clearly ex- 
pressed ; but it does not appear that the 
paragraph, as it stands, has prevented 
the Act of 1870 from having the full 
effect which the Post Office authorities 
have always endeavoured to give it. 


TURKEY—CAPTURE OF COLONEL 
SYNGE BY BRIGANDS. 


Mr. H. SAMUELSON asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether he can give the House 
any information as to the reported out- 
rage upon Colonel Synge near Trico- 
vitza ; whether the brigands who carried 
him off are known to be subjects of the 
King of the Hellenes, or notorious inha- 
bitants of the vilayet of Salonica and its 
neighbourhood—subjects of the Porte, 
who have long been in the habit of com- 
mitting depredations in the district ; and, 
if they are Hellenic subjects, whether 
he can explain the existence of an armed 
band of Greek brigandsin time of peace 
in Turkey, inland, at a distance of about 
one hundred miles from the Greek fron- 
tier ? 

Mr. BOURKE: I have no doubt that 
every hon. Member present has seen an 
account of this circumstance in the news- 
papers. I am sure the House will per- 
ceive that, under existing circumstances, 
it would be extremely inexpedient for 
me to make any statement with regard 
to the facts alleged by the hon. Member 
in his Question. 

Mr. H. SAMUELSON : I beg to ask, 
not for any information that may hurt 
Colonel Synge in any way, but whether 
the hon. Gentleman has any informa- 
tion as to the nationality of the brigands 
who committed the outrage? To state 
that cannot do Colonel Synge any harm. 

Mr. BOURKE: I will not undertake 
the responsibility of saying that any 
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statement I may make might not be in- 
jurious to Colonel Synge. 

Me. H. SAMUELSON : I beg to give 
Notice that I shall call the attention of 
the House to this subject. 





OYPRUS—TURKISH NEWSPAPERS. 


Mr. H. SAMUELSON asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether it is true that the 
Turkish newspaper “ Uncid” has been 
suppressed by the Lord High Commis- 
sioner of Cyprus; and, if so, on what 
grounds ? 

Mr. BOURKE, in reply, said, the 
newspaper in question had not been 
suppressed by the Lord High Commis- 
sioner of Cyprus. Some little time ago 
the Ottoman authorities applied to the 
authorities in Cyprus, with the view of 
having this paper stopped at the Post 
Office in Beyrout. he Post Office 
authorities at Beyrout applied to the 
Commissioner at Cyprus to have this 
paper stopped, both at Cyprus and Bey- 
rout; and, acting under the precedents 
in existence of former Governments, 
orders were given that the paper should 
be stopped at the Post Office in Beyrout 
and in Cyprus. Of course, the English 
Post Offices in Turkey, existing only by 
permission of the Turkish Government, 
could not claim greater liberty for 
British persons, or greater rights of 
passage through the British Post Offices 
than the Turks. At the same time, the 
paper was not suppressed in Cyprus. 


MOTIONS. 


—o0-a— 


PRIVILEGE OF PARLIAMENT—IMMU- 
NITY FROM ARREST.—RESOLUTION. 


Mr, BLAKE, in rising to move— 


‘‘ That, in the opinion of this House, the pri- 
vilege of Immunity from Arrest, now enjoyed 
by Peers and Members of Parliament, is not for 
the public good, and ought to be abolished ; ” 
said, if the House was not already 
wearied by its recent discussions of 
Privilege, he craved its indulgence 
while he rose that question in another 
form. The Privilege of which he desired 
to speak, though hoary with antiquity, 
and once, no doubt, of great value to 
Parliament and the nation, had now be- 
come almost obsolete, and was of such 
doubtful benefit that he pleaded, not for 














its continuance, but for its removal. He 
complained not of its breach, but of its 
observance. It was not his intention to 
go at length into its origin. It was 
sufficient to say that originally it formed 
one of a large number of similarly 
anomalous exemptions, by which the 
High Court of Parliament protected it- 
self against the ordinary processes of the 
Common Law. Not.only the persons of 
Members, but also those of their ser- 
vants, were held free from arrest, while 
their lands and goods were also exempt 
from being taken in any form of execu- 
tion. It appeared that the Privilege 
was first claimed by the House of Lords, 
who probably based their right br 
their succession to the Great Council of 
the Kingdom. The first case on record 
was in the 19th year of Edward I., when 
the Master of the Temple petitioned the 
King for permission to distrain on the 
goods of the Bishop of St. David’s. The 
reply of the King was— 

“Tt does not seem fit that the King should 

grant that they who are of his Council should 
be destrained in time of Parliament.” 
But whatever the origin of the Privilege 
might have been, it rapidly grew and 
extended itself, until it became a serious 
anomaly in the administration of justice. 
While Parliament was sitting, no writ or 
other process could be issued against any 
Member, or even against his servants. 
Members refused to attend as witnesses 
in a Court of Law, or to obey a writ of 
subpoena in Chancery. It was danger- 
ous to bring an action at any time 
against a Peer, for the plaintiff might 
find himself committed for contempt, 
even after a long lapse of time. The 
public inconvenience reached its height 
during the reign of the later Stuarts. 
The officers of Parliament were continu- 
ally acting in antagonism to those of 
the Law Courts and the Sheriffs, while 
the Houses were not unfrequently 
divided against each other. There were 
abundant cases in the Journals of the 
House of Commons, where the Speaker 
committed persons to prison for entering 
on the estates of Members, carrying 
away timber, lopping trees, digging coal, 
and fishing in their waters. The historian 
Hallam says— 

‘Hardly anything could be done disagree- 
able to a Member of which he might not inform 
the House, and cause it to be punished.” 

When Privilege was thus used as a 
weapon of offence rather than as a shield 
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of protection it became intolerable, and 
the general public demanded some alte- 
ration. Bya series of Acts of Parlia- 
ment this Privilege had been curtailed 
to its present limits. The 12 & 13 
Will. III. c. 8, allowed actions to be 
brought against Members of both 
Houses, immediately after the Dissolu- 
tion or Prorogation of Parliament. The 
Statute of 10 Geo. IIT. c. 50, enacted 
that any suit might at any time be 
brought against any Peer or Member of 
Parliament, their servants, or any other 
person entitled to Privilege of Parlia- 
ment, except that the person of a Mem- 
ber of the House of Commons should not 
thereby be subjected to any arrest or 
imprisonment. The Motion which he 
(Mr. Blake) now made was— 

“That, in the opinion of this House, the 
Privilege of Immunity from Arrest, now enjoyed 
by Peers and Members of Parliament, is not for 
the public good, and ought to be abolished.” 


To illustrate the law as it now stood, he 
would call the attention of the House to 
a case which occurred in August last, 
upon which the public Press commented 
atthe time with pardonable severity. A 
defaulting debtor, who was a Peer, was 
summoned in a Metroplitan County 
Court for the sum of 48s., for coals sold 
to him by the plaintiff. The Peer 
claimed to be exempt from the jurisdic- 
tion of the County Court as respected 
personal process, and carried his claim 
so far as to state that he was also 
exempt from personal appearance at the 
County Court. The debt was not dis- 
puted, and an order of the Court was 
made for payment. This order was 
treated with contempt. Two courses 
were then open to the plaintiffis—either 
to take out an execution against the 
debtor’s goods, or to apply for a judg- 
ment summons calling upon the detend- 
ant to show cause why payment, as 
ordered, was not made. The plaintiffs 
adopted the later course, and obtained a 
judgment summons against the noble 
defendant. In this, also, as in the former 
summons, his Lordship pleaded his Pri- 
vilege as a Peer, and declined in any 
way to take cognizance of the proceed- 
ings. He even went so far as to give 
notice to the learned Judge, by letter, 
that— 

“In the event of his signing a warrant against 


him, he would be dismissed from his seat on the 
Bench, and all sorts of condign punishments 


| would be visited. upon the parties concerned.” 











His honour, the Judge, was reported to 
have said publicly in his Court, that— 


“The fact of this Privilege being claimed 

was 80 surprising to him that he had a difficulty 
in considering it possible that it should be ad- 
vanced in answer to a just claim. He had, 
however, referred to a case which showed that 
the objection was well founded ; and although he 
did not believe it was a correct view of the law 
he considered himself bound by the decision of 
Lord Denman. He hoped that the decision to 
which he referred would some day or other be 
altered by the law of common sense, and re- 
gretted that he had no power to help the 
plaintiffs.’’ 
The present mode of procedure was 
regulated by the Debtors’ Act of 1869, 
82 & 33 Vict. c. 62, which enacted—Sec- 
tion 4—that— 


“ With the exeeptions hereinafter mentioned, 
no person shall, after the commencement of this 
Act, be arrested or imprisoned for making de- 
fault in payment of a sum of money.’ 


Among the exceptions in Section 5 was 
the case of a person making default in 
payment of a debt due in pursuance of 
any order, 


“when it is proved that such a person has . 
. the means to pay the sum . , and 
has refused or neglected to pay the same.’ 


It is further provided in the same sec- 
tion that 


“such imprisonment shall not operate as a 
satisfaction or extinguishment of the debt ;” 


as would have been the case under the 
old writ of ca. sa. The House would 
remember that, with reference to this 
case, he (Mr. Blake) put a Question, on 
the 13th of August last, to the hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Attorney General, 
asking him if his attention had been 
called to it, and also if defaulting 
debtors who were Peers were entitled 
by law to such exemption; and, ifso, if 
he had considered the desirability of re- 

ealing the exemption? The Attorney 
Eecueal, 3 in his reply, said— 


“My attention has been called to the case 
mentioned in the Question, and the facts appear 
to be correctly represented. I may state that 
the judgment summons was issued against the 
ae Defendant to compel payment of an 
amount of £2 8s. for coals sold to him by 
the plaintiffs. I do not think it would be 
becoming in me to pronounce an opinion upon 
a point of law which has been decided by a 
competent Court. The learned Judge of the 
Brompton County Court is a man of great 
ability and experience, and I think we may pre- 
sume that his decision was right. . I 
should not myself be disposed to advocate an 
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extension of the power of commitment for the 
non-payment of debt, or to interfere with the 
long established Privileges of the Peerage. It 
is to be regretted that the Privilege should have 
been relied upon in the case in question. The 
plaintiffs, however, may be consoled by the 
reflection that, as the noble Defendant thought 
proper, for the purpose of evading the payment 
of a debt, to envelope himself in the mantle of 
the Privileges of his order, he may be left to 
resort to the same mantle for the purpose of 
keeping himself warm. The plaintiffs can 
refuse again to supply the noble Lord with 
coals.” —[3 Hansard, ccxlix. 910-11. 


Now, he (Mr. Blake) would admit that 
the case he had quoted was in itself so 
ridiculous and contemptible that it was 
unworthy of further remark. But, as 
affording an illustration of the offensive 
manner in which the musty and fusty 
Privilege of Peers might be used to de- 
feat the ends of justice, it was of im- 
portance. The privilege of exemption 
from arrest on civil process was shared 
by Members of the House of Commons. 
There was, however, this distinction be- 
tween the Members of the two Houses. 
Privilege of Peerage extended to all 
Peers and Peeresses, whether by birth, 
by creation, or by marriage, and also to 
Scotch and Irish Peers, even though 
they were not elected Representative 
Peers of the United Kingdom ; whereas 
commoners had merely Privilege of Par- 
liament, and enjoyed immunity from 
arrest, and only that while Parliament 
was sitting and for a limited number of 
days afterwards—generally assumed to 
be 40 days. The Privilege only ex- 
tended to civil process, and formed no 
bar to arrest for treason, felony, misde- 
meanour, or even breach of the peace. 
In the interest of equal justice and of 
the Peerage itself, this immunity should 
be abolished. The simple question was, 
should any class of persons be placed 
above the law? Was it for the public 
good that there should continue to be 
amongst us a privileged class of persons 
exempt from the statutable penalties of 
fraud which attached to the rest of the 
community? It was difficult to see how 
there could be any but one answer to 
that question. Imprisonment for debt 
had been abolished. He had no desire 
to revive it. That was not the ques- 
tion. The question was, should any 
class of persons who had the means of 
payment treat the decrees of their Law 
Courts with contempt, and be allowed 
to plead that they were not amenable, 
while all other persons are, for the moral 
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offence of evading payment of their just 
debts? By no surer method could any 
Member of that, or of the Upper House 
of Parliament, bring himself into con- 
tempt and ridicule than by availing him- 
self of that Privilege in the manner of 
which they had been furnished with so 
humiliating an example. Though he 
(Mr. Blake) had quoted but one case, 
he had good reason to believe that it 
did not stand alone. He had received, 
since he gave Notice of his intention to 
bring forward this Motion, many com- 
munications from traders complaining 
of the difficulty they experienced in 
procuring payment of debts due from 
defaulting debtors having Privilege of 
Parliament. It was no secret that some 
Peers, whose estates were entailed, and 
whose life interest therein was heavily 
incumbered, had also given bills of sale, 
which included nearly all their personal 
effects, and which bills of sale protected 
them from seizure by other creditors. 
Hence it followed that as their persons 
were free from arrest. or imprisonment, 
and their goods could not be distrained 
upon, their creditors were entirely at 
their merey. He held in his hand an 
official Return just issued to Members of 
that House, of the number of prisoners 
confined in Holloway Gaol for the past 
year. In it he found that over 500 poor 
debtors were committed for ‘‘ non-pay- 
ment.’”’ It would be difficult to convince 
those persons that there was not in the 
matter of debt one law for the rich and 
another law for the poor. Howcould they 
who made the law justify the longer con- 
tinuance of this inequality? Justice de- 
manded either that they should at once 
open the doors of all the gaols to those 
who were now confined therein for non- 
payment of debt, or that all others, of 
whatever rank, who were guilty of the 
same offence should receive the same 
punishment. He did not know what the 
verdict of the House would be on the 
question which he had submitted to it by 
his Resolution ; but of this he was sure, 
that outside that House there would be 
but one opinion—namely, that the conti- 
nuance of a Privilege which operated so 
injuriously and unjustly was not for the 
public good, and ought to be abolished. 
With reference to the Amendment of the 
hon. Member for Londonderry (Mr. 
Charles Lewis), he (Mr. Blake) had but 
little to say. It related to a subject 
wholly and entirely distinct from that 
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raised by his (Mr. Blake’s) own Motion, 
and he would respectfully suggest to 
him the propriety of withdrawing it, and 
not mixing up questions which differed 
so widely. The bankruptcy of Members 
of that House, to which the proposed 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Londonderry related, had been provided 
for by the Bankruptey Act, 382 & 33 
Viet. c. 71, Sections 120 to 124. They 
were briefly as follows:—Sect. 120 
enacted that privilege of Parliament 
should not benefit in bankruptey. Sect. 
121 enacted— 


“‘Tf a person, being a Member of the Com- 
mons House of Parliament, is adjudged bank- 
rupt, he shall be and remain during one year 
from the date of the order of adjudication inca- 
pable of sitting and voting in that House, unless 
within that time, either the order is annulled, or 
the creditors who prove debts under the bank- 
ruptcy are fully paid and satisfied.” 


(122.) If the bankruptcy is not annulled, 
or the debts of the bankrupt fully paid 
or satisfied within the year, the seat of 
such Member shall be vacant. (123.) 
Mr. Speaker thereupon to issue a new 
Writ. It was not his intention to discuss 
these provisions then, and he hoped the 
hon. Member would not ask the House 
to discuss them in connection with his 
(Mr. Blake’s) Motion. If the hon. Mem- 
ber considered those provisions were not 
sufficiently stringent, he would have 
ample opportunity of raising the whole 
question. Two Bills for amending and 
enlarging the provisions of the Bank- 
ruptey Act were now before the House— 
one introduced by the Government, and 
one by private Members. Both those 
Bills were referred to a Select Commit- 
tee, and he would suggest to the hon. 
Member that he would best effect the 
object he had at heart by getting his 
own name placed on that Committee, or, 
failing that, offering to the Committee 
such evidence as he might deem impor- ~ 
tant. Should he not adopt either of 
these courses, he would have ample op- 
portunity, when the Bills came down for 
discussion, of raising the important 
question to which his Amendment 
pointed. He would now conclude by 
formally moving the Motion which stood 
in his name. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That the privilege of Immunity from 
Arrest, now enjoyed.by Peers and Members of 
Parliament, is not for the public good, and 
ought to be abolished.” —(Mr. Blake.) 








Mr. OHARLES LEWIS, who had 
iven Notice of an Amendment to the 
lution, remarked that unquestion- 
ably, during the last few years, all the 
tendency of legislation had been towards 
the abolition of arrest for debt. It was 
quite true that in the Debtor and Credi- 
tor Bill passed in 1860, and in the va- 
rious County Court Acts passed during 
the last 20 years, there was a residue 
of imprisonment for debt in certain 
circumstances still left to our Courts of 
Law. That residue was, however, of a 
very limited character, and the hon. 
Gentleman the senior Member for Derby 
(Mr. M. T. Bass) had on several occa- 
sions proposed to do alway altogether 
even with the limited power of the 
County Courts in regard to imprison- 
ment for debt. Indeed, all the tendency 
of public discussion, both in and out of 
the House, had been in that direction. 
The first part of his Amendment was to 
the effect— 


“That it was not advisable to extend the 
liability of any class of Her Majesty’s subjects 
to arrest or imprisonment for debt.”’ 


It did not follow, however, that he was 
an advocate for keeping up the present 
power of imprisonment as regarded the 
unprivileged classes; but as the case 
put by the hon. Gentleman opposite had 
arisen from a discussion in the news- 
papers of a claim for £2 8s. for coals 
supplied, it did not appear to him that 
any practical good would result from 
the House discussing it. The latter 
part of his Amendment declared— 


“ That it was advisable for the honour and 
dignity of this House that provision should be 
made for the immediate vacation of his seat by 
any Member who might become bankrupt or 
otherwise arrange or compound with his credi- 
tors under the Bankruptcy Laws.”’ 


The first Act which related to the bank- 
ruptey of Members was passed in 1812, 
and the Preamble declared that— 


‘* Whereas it was necessary for the preserva- 
tion of the dignity and independence of Mem- 
bers of Parliament that Members of the House 
of Commons who become bankrupt and do not 
pay their debts in full shall not retain their 
seats.”” 


Similar provisions to those under the 
Bankruptcy Act of 1869 were in the 
Act providing for a temporary suspen- 
sion of a Member’s position for 12 
months, and then if he did not pay his 
debts in full, his seat was absolutely 
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vacated. The Acts of 1833, 1849, and 
1869 continued these provisions. When 
the first-named Act was passed there 
existed none of those hybrid arrange- 
ments which were subsequently intro- 
duced—such as composition with credi- 
tors and liquidation under the sanction 
of the Court. At present, perhaps, 
29-30ths of the cases which went into 
the Court of Bankruptcy were carried 
out by liquidation or composition. This 
case had happened—a Member had 
gone into the Court of Bankruptcy, had 
liquidated his affairs by arrangement, 
and there had been no other result than 
this—that the creditors had not been 
paid. He would ask the House whether 
that was a satisfactory state of things? 
In Norwich there was a saying that an 
empty sack could not stand upright. 
That saying rested on a physical law ; 
but it also illustrated a moral law. The 
action of the House of Lords in the last 
few years was a pretty good guide to 
what would be an improvement in the 
law of the Lower House relating to the 
bankruptcy of its Members. By the 
Act 34 & 35 Vict. c. 50, passed in 1871, 
a Peer was disqualified from sitting and 
voting immediately on his bankruptcy ; 
and he had not a year’s licence or liberty 
to pay his creditors. Moreover, a Peer 
was disqualified under that Act if he 
made an arrangement of his affairs 
under bankruptcy, and not merely by 
form of bankruptcy. What had the 
Legislature done in other cases? The 
Education Act provided that if a mem- 
ber of the School Board was adjudged 
bankrupt, or entered into a composition 
or arrangement with his creditors, he 
should cease to be a member of the 
School Board, and that his office should 
thereupon become vacant. If that were 
so with the School Board, he would have 
thought it was a ten times a fortiori 
case that in that House they should 
keep themselves perfectly free, and on 
the highest pinnacle of independence, 
with reference to the personal relations 
of Members with their creditors. A 
similar provision to that which applied 
to members of the School Board was 
also enacted in 1869 with regard to 
mayors, aldermen, town councillors, and 
justices of the peace; but no alteration 
was made in the status of Members of 
Parliament who might compound with 
their creditors. He was sure that no 
Member of the House, whether as an 
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character, would desire the present im- 
munity of Members to continue. The 
present state of things was also opposed 
to the principle of consolidation in the 
law, which tended te make the law uni- 
form, and which it was now endeavoured 
to effect. He had been one of those 
who supported the system of imprison- 
ment for debt until he saw that it had 
become an instrument of oppression and 
a means of obtaining power over small 
debtors by tradesmen of a certain class, 
who induced the wife to take credit in 
order to get the money out of the hus- 
band by threat of imprisonment. The 
House of Lords had set them a good 
example, and he hoped the House of 
Commons would evince a disposition to 
follow it. The hon. Gentleman con- 
cluded by moving the Amendment which 
stood in his name. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word ‘‘ That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
‘¢in the opinion of this House, it is not advisable 
to extend the liability of any class of Her Ma- 
jesty’s subjects to arrest or imprisonment for 
debt, but that it is advisable for the honour and 
dignity of this House that provision should be 
made for the immediate vacation of his seat by 
any Member who may become bankrupt or 
otherwise arrange or compound with his credi- 
tors under the Bankruptcy Laws,”—(Mr. Charles 
Lewis,) f 


—instead thereof. 


Question wi osed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Mr. HERSCHELL thought that there 
was a great deal to be said in favour of 
the proposition of the hon. Member for 
Londonderry ; but it did not seem to 
him that that proposal necessarily con- 
flicted with the Motion of the hon. 
Member for Leominster. What was the 
condition of things at the time when 
the Privileges of Members of Parlia- 
ment and Peers in this connection arose? 
Arrest for debt was then an every day 
occurrence; but now, in theory at all 
events, the supposition of the law was 
that no person could be arrested or im- 
prisoned for debt unless he was a person 
who could pay his debts and would not, 
and such a person was as fraudulent as 
many of those who found their way to 
prison on direct charges of fraud. No 
doubt, in the ee working of the 
law, many people were now sent to prison 





who really ought not to be there, and a 
great deal of mischief was done by the 
present system of imprisonment under 
the County Courts Acts. He fully con- 
ceded all that had been said on that 
point. The law ought to deal with all 
alike; and the higher a man’s social 
position was the more blameable he was 
in case he avoided the payment of debts; 
and he did not think that if the Resolu- 
tion of his hon. Friend were adopted 
anyone would find his way to prison who 
did not richly deserve it. He agreed 
with most that had fallen from the hon. 
Member for Londonderry. There might 
be cases of great hardship, such as had 
happened to innocent trustees in the 
City of Glasgow Bank, who deserved 
nothing but sympathy. No one would 
desire that such persons should be put 
in the same position as those who were 
to blame for fraudulent non-payment of 
money due. Subject to that, he agreed 
with the spirit and object of the re- 
marks of the hon. Member for London- 
derry, whose proposition ought, he 
thought, to be moved, not as an Amend- 
ment, but as a rider to the original 
Motion. 

Dr. CAMERON felt, with his hon. and 
learned Friend (Mr. Herschell), that 
both the propositions were such as would, 
to a great extent, commend themselves 
to the consideration of the House; and 
he would suggest, as a solution of the 
difficulty in which they found themselves, 
that the hon. Member for Londonderry 
should add the latter part of his Reso- 
lution to the Motion before the House, 
and in that way, by one amended Reso- 
lution, the House would affirm the two 
principles. The House was indebted to 
the hon. Member for Londonderry for 
having brought the matter before the 
House; but he (Dr. Cameron) did not 
think he quite exhausted the anomalies 
of the law as to bankruptcy and its effect 
upon a Member’s seat in Parliament, for 
it was a remarkable fact that sequestra- 
tion, a process in every respect analogous 
to English bankruptey, did not forfeit 
the seat of an hon. Member of that 
House. Such an anomaly certainly 
should not exist. As to the hypothetical 
case of hardship that had been quoted 
by the hon. and learned Gentleman who 
spoke last—the case of a trustee in the 
City of Glasgow Bank failure, who had 
been made bankrupt from no fault of 
his own—he must not forget that under 











present circumstances, unless that trustee 
could manage to get his bankruptcy 
annulled before the end of the year, he 
would be compelled to vacate his seat in 
the House. As to the privilege of free- 
dom from arrest for debt, he did not 
think the hon. Member (Mr. Lewis) 
could have been in earnest when he 
based his Resolution on the objection to 
extend the principle for arrest for debt. 
As had been pointed out, although a 
change might take place in the customs 
on this subject, it was in the highest 
degree improbable that any Member of 
this House, or the House of Lords, would 
ever become a victim to that change. 
The privilege which they enjoyed was 
not by any means unmitigated benefit, 
for in consequence of their freedom from 
liability to arrest for debt it had been 
held that Members of Parliament could 
not enjoy the privilege of bail should 
they find themselves in the position of 
being in custody for some bailable offene. 
He thought there was very considerable 
room for doubt as to the decision of the 
County Court Judge in the case which had 
been under discussion ; for he found, by 
reference to a number of cases in the 
valuable work on Parliamentary Prac- 
tice of Sir Erskine May, that in recent 
years a number of cases had occurred in 
which Members of both Houses of Par- 
liament had been committed for con- 
tempt of Court. Those cases, or some 
of them, had been brought before the 
House of Commons, and by repeated 
Resolutions it had been held that it was 
not desirable to interfere with the or- 
dinary exercise of the law in such cir- 
cumstances. It struck him very for- 
cibly that had the same course been 
pursued in the case of the Peer in 
which his hon. Friend (Mr. Blake’s) 
Motion had originated the Peer might 
have the matter brought before the House 
as a Breach of Privilege, but nothing 
further would have resulted from it. 

Str EDWARD COLEBROOKE hoped 
the Amendment would be. either moved 
substantively, or as a rider to the Reso- 
lution. The matter might find a place, 
he thought, when the Bankruptcy Bill 
of the Government was dealt with. The 
reason why the proposition should re- 
main a separate Resolution, and not 
be mixed up with the Law of Bank- 
ruptcy, was, that it was a matter which 
stood by itself, as the hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Lewis) had stated, under a very 
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different state of the law. The Law of 
Arrest might be abused in the main so 
as to interfere with the ordinary Busi- 
ness of the House; but the time had 
gone by for the occurrence of anything 
of that kind, and they had all come to 
wonder why an-abuse of that kind 
should have lasted so long. It was 
not because efforts had not been made 
to repeal the law, for he remembered 
iving assistance some years ago to Mr. 
Moffatt in an endeavour to get rid of it. 
Mr. Moffatt’s Bill was favourably re- 
ceived, and he thought it had passed a 
second reading; but owing to several 
influential Leaders in the House having 
set themselves against it it was ulti- 
mately thrown out. He thought the 
hon. Gentleman who introduced the 
Motion to-night might take warning 
from that circumstance, and not be too 
enthusiastic about success merely upon 
the first Motion. There were, perhaps, 
the petty evils in this matter that were 
found to belong to all Bills, and they 
would have to make provision for par- 
ticular cases in which it might not be 
easy to calm the apprehensions of Mem- 
bers. For instance, there might be a 
dread that they might become liable to 
arrest when going to attend a Committee. 
The Resolution should be followed up 
by a Bill; and he trusted that the sub- 
ject would not be incumbered with any 
mention of the House of Lords, for he 
considered it quite enough that they 
should deal with their own House. He 
thought that, with the assistance of the 
Government, the Motion and the Bill 
might be passed, and so relieve them of 
the scandal and disgrace arising from 
the exercise of the present Privilege. 
Mr. GREGORY agreed that it would 
be as well if the two Houses were to co- 
operate on this question, although he 
did not see how they could do so without 
joining in an Act of Parliament. The 
exemption from arrest now enjoyed by 
Members of that House subtracted 
from the jurisdiction of the Courts of 
Law; and hon. Members should set an 
example of submission rather than of 
opposition to the jurisdiction of the 
Courts. As regarded the cases of com- 
position, it was a monstrous thing that 
a Member who had compounded with 
his creditors, and whose action resulted 
in a dividend to them of only a very 
small sum, should be allowed to retain 
his seat in the House. The Rules 
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of the House of Lords were more 
stringent. The question, however, was 
one which might be usefully dealt with 
by the Committee which was now eon 
upon the Bankruptcy Bill; and it woul 
be unwise to hamper the deliberations 
of that Committee by passing any Reso- 
lution on the subject at the present 
moment. 

Sir GEORGE BOWYER: I rise to 
Order, Mr. Speaker. I wish to know, 
before this debate proceeds further, if 
you will inform the House whether it is 
in Order, and proper and convenient, 
that a Resolution should be brought be- 
fore this House dealing with the Privi- 
leges of the other House of Parliament ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: The Resolution 
proposed by the hon. Member for Leo- 
minster is simply a Resolution of this 
House ; and I am not prepared to say 
that it is not competent for hon. Mem- 
bers of this House to invite the House 
to express an opinion in reference to 
matters of Privilege affecting both 
Houses of Parliament. 

Str HENRY JAMES hoped that the 
proposition contained in the two Reso- 
lutions which had been brought before 
the House would bediscussed separately. 
The privilege of being exempt from 
arrest for debt was not now of much 
practical value. It was a mere theo- 
retical exemption ; anditmight, therefore, 
be well to abolish that which created an 
anomaly between different classes in the 
State. In his opinion, however, the 
House should proceed with some caution 
in the direction indicated by the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member for London- 
derry. When it was necessary that a 
person should possess a property quali- 
fication before becoming a Member of 
that House, the fact of his becoming a 
bankrupt and so losing that qualifica- 
tion might have beenimportant. If the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for Lon- 
donderry were agreed to, no time would 
be allowed to a Member to either annul 
his bankruptcy or to pay his debts. 
Thus, in the case of a Member becoming 
a bankrupt and ceasing to be a Member 
of the House, the constituency might be 
put to the trouble and cost of a new 
election ; and yet, after all, it might turn 
out that the Member ought not to have 
been made bankrupt at all. This would 
go far beyond the legislation of former 
times, which suspended a Member from 
his functions for 12 months, and allowed 
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him to return to them if, in the interval» 
he obtained his discharge. The motives 
which weighed with the House of Lords 
in the Act of 1834-5, relating to Scotch 
and Irish Peers, should press with far 
greater force in relation to those Mem- 
bers; for not only was their position to 
be considered, but also that of their con- 
stituents, who might desire to retain 
their services, particularly if no moral 
wrong had been committed. There was 
special reason for consideration in the 
case of those who were engaged in 
manufacturing and commerciai pursuits, 
and subject to all their viscissitudes, and 
who might become bankrupt without 
any blame attaching to them. The 
argument was that if a gentleman was 
not always able to pay all his debts he 
should be suspended ; but he was afraid 
there were at least some of the Members 
in the present House—he hoped they 
were not many—who, if they were asked 
whether in the whole course of their 
career they had ever been in that posi- 
tion, would have to admit the fact. He 
thought the question was one which 
ought to be approached with caution, 
and would be much better dealt with in 
a Bill than by a crude and broad Reso- 
lution like that now brought forward. 
The details of the subject could thereby 
be much more readily discussed than 
in a debate on the general terms of a 
Motion. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS said, he did 
not desire, after what had fallen from 
the hon. and learned Gentleman (Sir 
Henry James) and others who had spoken 
in favour of the Resolution, to go into 
the matter at any length. He thought 
that in both the Resolution and the 
Amendment there was something which 
they could find to agree upon; though, 
for his part, he thought there was more 
shadow than substance. For- his own 
part, he should be prepared to vote for 
the last part of the Amendment of his 
hon. Friend (Mr. Charles Lewis), though 
he quite thought that great caution was 
required in the matter. Any question 
affecting the Privileges of the House of 
Lords must be delicate ground, and the 
amount of time the House had had to 
consider the question was insufficient. 
He quite agreed that persons who were 
Members of the House, and who had 
most important duties to perform both 
in the House and in the Committees up- 
stairs—duties relating to large and im- 
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not be liable to be arrested at any mo- 
ment a creditor might think fit to set 
the law in motion. He was reminded 
by the hon. and learned Gentleman op- 
posite (Sir Henry James) that it was one 
thing to suspend a man, and quite an- 
other to ipso facto expel him without 
inquiry, and especially if there was no 
fraud attached to it. It might be right 
that, in the case of bankruptcy, a Mem- 
ber should be suspended from his fune- 
tions for a time, but, at all events, with- 
out affecting his constituents ; however, 
as the matter would, in all probability, 
be considered by the Committee about 
to sit.on the subject of Bankruptcy Law, 
he could not help thinking that it would 
be the wiser course for both the Motion 
and the Amendment to be withdrawn, 
and that the hon. Member should satisfy 
himself with having drawn attention to 
the subject ; for he had, at all events, 
gained his point so far, that he had 
brought that important matter to the 
attention of the House. 

Sr WILLIAM FRASER suggested 
to the hon. Member for Leominster the 
propriety of omitting from his Resolu- 
tions all reference to the Peers. He could 
not help thinking, notwithstanding the 
Speaker’s ruling, that they were tread- 
ing on dangerous ground. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I rise to make a 
suggestion on the point which has just 
been referred to by the hon. Gentleman 
opposite (Sir William Fraser), though 
not for a moment, Sir, questioning what 
has already fallen from you, and which, 
if not sufficiently supported by your own 
authority, is, unquestionably, upon its 
merits. There is what I may call a 
comity prevailing between the House of 
Lords and the House of Commons; and 
I have known instances when proposals 
made in this House which were unques- 
tionably in the power of Members to 
make, and within the jurisdiction of this 
House to entertain, have been withdrawn 
simply on that ground. It does not fol- 
low that it is to be a universal maxim 
that under no circumstances are we to 
entertain questions affecting the Privi- 
leges and immunities of the House of 
Lords. I should decline to assent to any 
abstract Resolution of the kind; but I 
confess I am strongly prepared to adopt 
the view of my hon. and learned Friend 
the Member for Taunten (Sir Henry 
James), and vote for the Motion in re- 
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ard to Members of this House; but I 
think the Motion would be very greatly 
improved, and I should be relieved from 
a difficulty which to me is insurmount- 
able, if the suggestion made by the hon. 
Gentleman opposite is adopted, and all 
that relates to the House of Lords omitted 
from the Resolution. 

Mr. BLAKE said, he was willing to 
amend the Resolution by omitting the 
mention of Peers. 

Mr. SPEAKER poirited out that, as 
there was an Amendment before the 
House, the Resolution could not be 
amended until that Amendment was 
withdrawn or otherwise disposed of. 

Mr. CHARLES LEWIS said, he 
would be glad to relieve the House from 
any difficulty by withdrawing his Amend- 
ment, if the Mover of the Resolution 
would consent to withdraw also; but he 
would not do so to allow the Motion to 
be amended. 


Question put. 

The House divided: —Ayes 111; 
Noes 128: Majority 17.—(Div. List, 
No. 21.) 

Question, ‘‘ That those words be there 
added,” put, and negatived. 


PARLIAMENT—DURATION OF PAR- 
LIAMENT.—RESOLUTION. 


Mr. J. HOLMS rose to move— 

“That, in the opinion of this House, the 
duration of any future Parliament should not 
exceed five years.’’ 


That, he considered, was a proposal of a 
very moderate character in itself ; and it 
was one, as it appeared to him, that 
would benefit the country at large. He 
admitted that the conduct of the Go- 
vernment with reference to the continued 
existence of the present Parliament had 
been perfectly within the law of usage; 
but it must be apparent that enormous 
obligations had been entered into during 
the lifetime of this Parliament which 
were not contemplated when it was called 
together. The map of Europe had 
been re-drawn. The map of Africa had 
also been changed; and it was clear 
that the Government were at this mo- 
ment engaged in changing the map of 
Asia. A short time ago, the right hon. 
Baronet the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, at Tewkesbury, stated that 
Her Majesty’s Government had matured 
many measures that, in all probability, 
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would occupy the time of Parliament 
this Session, and that he saw no reason 
why this, the seventh Session of Parlia- 
ment, should not be capable of doing 
good work. Ministers were entirely 
within their right to continue Parliament 
even up to the very end of seven years ; 
and the speech of the Colonial Secretary 
indicated the possibility of straining the 
law up to the complete point; and, in- 
deed, by the principle which he laid 
down a Ministry which possessed the 
confidence of the country might repeal 
the Septennial Act and extend the Par- 
liament beyond the period of seven years. 
Well, so far as continuing the seven 
years, he entirely supported Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government in the course they 
had pursued. They had law—certainly 
they had precedent —on their side. 
Within a century there were four Par- 
liaments which lasted seven Sessions 
all but 10 weeks; one of which lasted, 
indeed, within seven weeks, of seven 
years. Again, Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had usage on theirside. Since the 
year 1832 there were 11 Parliaments, 10 
of which came to an end, not by, but 
against, the will of the Minister, simply 
because the Government were defeated. 
There was but one Parliament which 
could be put in contrast with the pre- 
sent Parliament, and that was the Par- 
liament of 1859. It was opened by Her 
Majesty in person in May, and the first 
Session concluded at the usual time in 
August. It was a short Session; but it 
was a Session, and some good work was 
done in it. Six Sessions followed, and 
the Parliament was dissolved in 1865. 
It had existed so long because the Mi- 
nistry had a distinct majority from the 
beginning to the end, and considered 
that it was wise and for the benefit of 
the country that there should be a 
seventh Session. That Parliament had 
at its head a Minister who would always 
be regarded as one of the leading states- 
men of the country—Lord Palmerston. 
That noble Lord had for Colleagues the 
Earl of Clarendon, Lord John Russell, 
and for his Chancellor of the Exchequer 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Greenwich. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: No. 

Mr. J. HOLMS: Well, he begged 
the right hon. Gentleman’s pardon ; but 
he understood that he was a Member 
of the Government which existed from 
1859 to 1865. 
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Mr. GLADSTONE: No, no. 

Mr. J. HOLMS: It was evident that 
the present Government interpreted the 
Act as though it enabled them to remain 
in office for seven years, and he hoped the 
House would say that such ought not to 
be the case. They had departed, to 
some extent, from the custom which was 
carried out from 1780 down to 1887. 
According to that custom, they had Par- 
liaments of only six years’ duration. 
Hallam, the historian, said that that 
custom established substantially that six, 
not seven, years constituted the natural 
life of a House of Commons; and he 
added that ‘‘ an irregularity in that re- 
spect might lead to consequences which 
most men might deplore.” It was for 
them now to put their foot down firmly, 
and say that no Parliament should sit 
for seven years again. They were atthe 
present time adding another precedent 
to the solitary case of the Parliament of 
1859 ; and it would hereafter be said that 
both Liberal and Conservative Govern- 
ments, when they had power at their 
back, had continued in office for the full 
legal term. By his Motion the question 
divided itself into two considerations— 
the one historical, the other practical. As 
regarded the historical part of the ques- 
tion, he might remind the House that 
immediately after the Revolution of 1688 
the Parliament of England laid down 
one clear and distinct principle—namely, 
that the people of England should go- 
vern themselves, and to that end they 
passed the Triennial Act. That Act was 





not hastily passed, for the Parliament 
in which it was passed lasted six years 
and six months, and the Bill was well 
considered before it was agreed to; 
and during more than 20 years the 
Triennial Act was in force, and no one 
could doubt, who was acquainted with 
the facts, that that period wads one of 
great success as regarded art, commerce, 
and literature. But, although it was 
a period which could be turned to with 
satisfaction, the Parliament of 1715 
passed the Septennial Act. That Act 
was passed for a temporary purpose; 
but, notwithstanding that fact, it was 
allowed to become permanent. But the 
people had never been consulted on the 
subject ; and he thought he might safely 
say that the Act had never been heartily 
accepted by the House of Oommons. 
During the last century the subject had 





been frequently debated, very often as 
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forming a part of the great question of 
Parliamentary Reform ; and on four oc- 
casions it was discussed this century on 
its own merits, and on each occasion 
there were a considerable number of the 
House in favour of the repeal of the 
Act. He would ask the House to bear 
in mind the great difference that existed 
between the condition of the country 
in 1716, politically, socially, and com- 
mercially, and its present condition—the 
increase of its population, the greater 
extent of its Colonies, and its increased 
wealth and expenditure. Considering 
all this, he thought he was not wrong in 
saying that seven years now were prac- 
tically as long as a generation was then. 
In 1716 the population of the United 
Kingdom was 6,000,000, nowit amounted 
to 35,000,000. The expenditure then 
was £7,000,000, now it was £80,000,000. 
He could not say what the number of 
electors was in 1716, but in 1760 it 
amounted to 160,000; now thenumber was 
. about 3,000,000, while the population of 
our Colonies had risen from 2,000,000, 
which included 1,500,000 in the United 
States, or, for the purposes of compari- 
son, 500,000 to 13,000,000, apart alto- 
gether from India. The question of 
locomotion had, to his mind, a most im- 
portant bearing on this question. At 
the period of passing the Septennial 
Act a man was the least transportable 
species of luggage it was possible to find. 
In the year 1750 there was a coach only 
once a month from Edinburgh to London, 
and it took 12 days to complete a 
journey which could now be made in 10 
hours. The other day there was a 
great election at Liverpool, at which 
50,000 votes were taken. The Writ was 
issued on one Friday ; the election took 
place on the following Friday ; and the 
result was flashed to all parts of the 
Kingdom at 8 o’clock on the day of 
polling. In 1784 an election took place 
in the City of Westminster. It lasted for 
46 days, although there were less than 
19,000 votes recorded. Let it also be 
remembered that in the middle of last 
century there was a war which lasted 
during seven years; but in the middle of 
the present century there was a war be- 
tween pretty much the same combatants 
which only lasted for seven weeks. These 
historical aspects of the case showed the 
changed circumstances of the times, and, 
he thought, made it clear that the more 
rapid movement of events, and the in- 
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creased facilities for locomotion, rendered 
necessary some such change as he pro- 
posed to the acceptance of the House, 
So much for the historical view of the 
question. He would now refer to one 
or two practical points in connection 
with the subject. He knew that he 
should be told—and truly told—that our 
Parliamentary system was one that had 
drawn forth the admiration of all those 
countries in the world which had adopted 
a Parliamentary form of government. 
As an illustration of this fact, he was in 
Paris in 1870, when the French Assembly 
commenced existence under a Parliamen- 
tary system; and he heard the President 
of that Body tell the assembled Deputies 
that he had been to London in order to 
consult the Speaker of the House of 
Commons as to the Rules followed in the 
Imperial Parliament of this country. 
This was a high, as it was also a de- 
served, compliment to our system ; but 
let it not be forgotten that neither 
France nor any of the other countries 
which had based their Constitution to 
some extent upon that of England had 
adopted the principle of septennial Par- 
liaments. America had adopted two 
years; France and Germany three years; 
Holland, four years; and Spain and 
Italy five years. What had this House 
itself done? Whenever it had discussed 
the duration of Parliaments for our Co- 
lonies seven years had never even been 
mentioned. In some cases the triennial 
period had been adopted, and in others 
quinquennial Parliaments had been 
ordered. Another practical considera- 
tion in connection with the question was 
the economy of time. It must be per- 
fectly well known that in septennial Par- 
liaments there was very little work done 
in the last two Sessions when the Parlia- 
ments lasted to their normal close, and 
that, therefore, a great deal of valuable 
time was cut to waste. Zhe Zimes news- 
paper—an organ whose dicta, he sup- 
posed, were much respected by hon. 
Members opposite—had an article im- 
mediately upon the re-assembling of 
Parliament after the Easter Recess of 
last year, which contained a sentence 
with every word of which he heartily 
concurred. Zhe Times said— 

‘*‘ Half the Session is over, and for all the 
work that has been done this might almost as 
well have been the opening day.” 

This was perfectly true; and he put it 
to the House and the country that they 
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could not afford to lose an occasional 
year ortwo. He could not but think that 
a more frequent appeal to the country 
than once in seven years would produce 
more method and greater earnestness in 
the political work of the House of Com- 
mons, alike with regard to great mea- 
sures and mere administrative detail. 
Macaulay, Brougham, and Romilly were 
all opposed to the Septennial Act; and a 
host of other great political thinkers and 
statesmen. He might be asked why he 
had fixed on five years, and had not pro- 
posed to restore the Triennial Act? His 
reply was that he was not in favour of 
triennial Parliaments, on account of the 
principle laid down that no Parliament 
should continue to sit for its full legal 
term. A wise Minister would always 
dissolve a year earlier if the country 
were in a peaceful condition, and then, 
practically, the duration of Parliament 
would be four years—a period long 
enough for the discharge of good and 
efficient work. He was opposed to 
triennial Parliaments, if only on the 
ground that there would be an election 
after every second Session, and it would 
be quite impossible for new Members in 
that time to understand the ways of the 
House at all. When triennial Parlia- 
ments existed they did not average more 
than two years and seven months, which 
was too short a period. With regard to 
the objections which might be urged 
to his proposed quinquennial Parlia- 
ments, there were only two he had 
heard which were of any importance, 
and, curiously enough, they were dia- 
metrically opposed the one to the other. 
The one was that there would be fewer 
elections, and the other was that there 
would be more elections. He admitted 
that, on the average, there would be 
fewer elections. He found that from 
the year 1802 to 1832, a period of 30 
years, there were nine Parliaments, the 
average duration of which was less than 
three years and four months; whilst 
fram 1833 to 1874, a period of 41 years, 
there were 10 Parliaments, averaging 
three years 11 months and 24 days. 
Taking the whole of those 19 Parlia- 
ments, he calculated their average dura- 
tion at three years seven months and 
eight days. But the question of averages 
did not really come into play. His object 
in advocating quinquennial Parliaments 
was to provide a regulation for a dis- 
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the danger of Parliaments running to 
extreme lengths. As to the other ob- 
jection, that we should have more elec- 
tions, his own belief was that the number 
would be pretty much the same as it was 
now, and he doubted very much whether 
the expenses would at all be increased 
by the proposed change. The House 
had to consider what the people outside 
would think in regard to the question of 
expense, which was not confined to the 
candidates. The blunders of the Go- 
vernment for one week would cost the 
country more than five times the expense 
of a General Election. The shortening 
of the duration of Parliament would 
have a direct influence on the finances 
of the country. If the Government had 
to go to the country at the end of every 
fourth year they would very likely be 
economical during the whole duration 
of the Parliament. Ofcourse, although 
the Parliament came to an end, the Ad- 
ministration might continue to exist— 
nay, they might increase their majority 
at the new Election. The hon. Member 
for North Staffordshire (Mr. Hanbury), 
who had given Notice of an Amendment 
to his Resolution, took some interest in 
foreign affairs; he asked him to remem- 
ber this fact—Lord Beaconsfield and 
Lord Salisbury had at Berlin added 





considerably to the territory of this 
country, and immense obligations were 
incurred by our Protectorate of Asia 
Minor. But while framing a new Con- 
stitution for Bulgaria, what was the 
first and foremost part of it? It was 
this— 

“* The territorial limits of the Principality of 
Bulgaria can neither be enlarged nor contracted 
without the consent of the great National As- 
sembly.’’ 


It would have been well, indeed, had the 
same principle applied to this country 
during the last two years. Looking to 
the events which had recently taken 
place, and the serious obligations which 
had been imposed on the country with- 
out the consent of Parliament, he thought 
it due to those they represented to enter 
a protest against such a state of things, 
and, to avoid the'recurrence of such diffi- 
culties and dangers, to move— 

‘That, in the opinion of this House, the 
duration of any future Parliament should not 
exceed five years.”’ 


Mr. J. COWEN said, he had great 





covered danger—a safeguard against 





pleasure in seconding the Resolution of 
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his hon. Friend the Member for. Hack- 
ney (Mr.J.Holms). After his able and 
exhaustive statement, little remained to 
be said in support of it. The suggested 
change would havetoencounter, no doubt, 
the stereotyped set of adverse prophecies; 
but its supporters need not, therefore, 
be discouraged. Evil forebodings as to 
the result of a new course of action were 
more easily found than sound argu- 
ments. There was no established custom 
in connection with their representative 
system—however anomalous, however 
indefensible, however inconsistent—that 
had not found ardent champions to assert 
its value, to insist on its sacredness, and 
to predict the ruin that would inevitably 
ensue if profane reformers dared totouch 
it. Their repeated failures might have 
taught them the folly of attempting to 
foretell the future ; but prophets were not 
soon abashed. Whatever crop failed, 
there was always an abundant harvest of 
them. The proposition before the House 
was not an untried and dangerous novelty. 
It was not awild ‘‘ leap in the dark,” nor 
a heedless ‘“‘ shooting of Niagara.” It 
was the adoption, in a modified form, of a 
time-honoured Constitutional practice. 
‘Frequent and new Parliaments ”’— 
such was the ancient phrase—had been 
a point in every Reform programme for 
generations. Annual Parliaments, or, 
to speak more correctly, Sessional Parlia- 
ments, were the principle of the English 
Constitution; and they had certainly 
been the unquestionable practice of this 
country for centuries. Mr. Prynne, a 
plodding, painstaking, but somewhat 
verbose political antiquary, was ap- 
pointed Keeper of the King’s Records 
in the Tower after the Restoration. 
When put in that office he collected all 
the parchments committed to his charge, 
and had them assorted, arranged, and 
tabulated. Some had been destroyed, 
some damaged. But those that he could 
decipher he copied, and re-published in 
a book entitled Parliamentary Writs 
Revived. From the catalogue then 
printed, it was shown that during the 143 
years that immediately preceded the 
accession of Charles I. there had been 
103 new Parliaments. When they con- 
sidered that Kings frequently broke the 
law, and failed to call a Parliament; that 
some of the Writs were lost, and others of 
them were illegible, this catalogue of 
Mr. Prynne’s sustained his(Mr.Cowen’s) 
argument that Parliaments—at least 
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during that period—were frequent. Mr. 
Hakewell, a gentleman in a position to 
obtain correct information, published 
about the same time a book entitled Zhe 
Manner of Holding Parliaments in Eng- 
land. In that volume a listof the Speakers 
in the House of Commons was given. 
Every new House chose a fresh Speaker. 
The list of these functionaries given by 
Mr. Hakewell, and the list of Writs 
given by Mr. Prynne, tallied. The one 
corresponded with the other. During 
the Recess an interesting Blue Book was 
issued on the Motion of the hon. and 
gallant Member for Kidderminster (Sir 
William Fraser), entitled Zhe Roli of 
Parliament. It contained the information 
got together by Prynne and Hakewell, 
with further details. The whole com- 
bined to confirm and sustain his (Mr. 
Cowen’s) contention that Parliaments, up 
to the time of the Stuarts, were either 
Sessional or annual. The late Earl 
Russell, in the last discussion on this 
question, maintained that the assertion 
that annual Parliaments were the prin- 
ciple of the English Constitution was an 
historical fallacy. A statement made by 
that noble Earl on such a subject—or, 
indeed, on any subject—was entitled to 
respect, and should be considered with 
deference. But his Lordship, on the 
occasion in question, gave his authority 
for his statement, and, unfortunately, 
that was not a dependable one. Hejus- 
tified his argument by quoting extracts 
from the writings of that not very scrupu- 
lous placeman and pensioner, Sir Richard 
Steele. He (Mr. Cowen) could occupy 
the House for hours reading quotations 
having the very opposite meaning, and 
upholding the very opposite opinion, from 
eminent lawyers, distinguished states- 
men, and influential political writers. 
He would not, however, weary the 
House with such an infliction ; but com- 
press into a sentence or two the opinions 
of men entitled to as much—in his judg- 
ment to more—confidence than that of 
the editor of Zhe Tatler. Mr. Prynne, 
in the preface to the book just quoted 
from, said— 

“ The power of the Representatives continued 
no longer in force than during the Session of 
the particular Parliaments to which they were 
summoned, when they presently ceased to be 
knights, citizens, and burgesses in any succeed- 
ing Parliaments or Councils, unless newly 
elected and restored to serve in them by the 
King’s new Writs.” 


Mr. Samuel Johnson—not the lexico- 
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apher, but a writer of great influence 
of the time of the Revolution of 1688— 
said— 

“We will never be better for this Revolution 
till we have a settlement of Parliaments. Our 
ancient right of anniversary Parliaments and 
nothing else can set the Government to rights. 
I wish that all our rights were reduced to one 
line, which is our right to have a Parliament 
every Kalends of May.” 


In an essay by the same author, en- 
titled Concerning Parliaments, published 
in 1693, he said— 

‘¢ Our ancestors would no more have dreamed 
of having an old and stale Parliament cut into 
new Sessions than of having an old moon cut 
into new stars.” 


Mr. Wynne, a celebrated writer on the 
Law of Parliament, said in his Dialogues— 

“The law formerly had as little idea of a 
Member of Parliament being fixed for more 


than a year than it had of a parish officer being 
chosen for more than 12 months.” 


Sir Robert Raymond—who was Solici- 
tor General to Queen Anne, Attorney 
General to George I., and afterwards 
Chief Justice of the King’s Bench— 
asserted in a discussion on this subject, 
that a ‘‘ prorogation’’ of Parliament was 
against the law of the land, and that 
every departure from annual elections 
was not only illegal, but mischievous. 
Mr. Archibald Hutchinson, another Par- 
liament man of distinction, said that fre- 
quent and new Parliaments were more 
valuable than all the other reforms 
claimed. The ancient Constitution, he 
added, was in favour of annual Parlia- 
ments, and not triennial. Dean Swift 
—who was sent by Sir William Temple 
to see King William, with a view of in- 
ducing him to consent to reduce the 
duration of Parliaments—wrote— 


“ As to Parliaments, I adored the wisdom of 
that Gothic institution which made them 
annual. For who sees not that while such 
Assemblies are permitted to have a longer dura- 
tion there grows up a commerce of corruption 
between the Ministry and the Deputies, wherein 
they both find their accounts to the manifest 
danger of liberty?” 


He further said that— 


“Our liberty could never be placed upon a 
firm foundation till the ancient laws should be 
revived, by which our Parliaments were made 
annual.” 


Lord Somers, in his plan of reform, 
advocated biennial Parliaments; and in 
the famous Petition presented by Lord 
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Grey in 1773, from the Society entitled 
‘‘ Friends of the People,” annual Par- 
liaments constituted one of the main 
points. But if these authorities were 
not sufficient, he (Mr. Cowen) would 
quote one, the force of which even Earl 
Russell himself would have admitted 
if he had still been spared to them. At 
a famous meeting of Whig statesmen 
and politicians, held on the 20th of 
March, 1780, at the King’s Arms Tavern, 
Westminster, the following resolution 
was unanimously adopted. Mr. Charles 
James Fox was in the chair on the occa- 
sion, and Mr. Sheridan submitted the 
motion— 

‘‘ That annual Parliaments are the undoubted 
right of the people and law of England; and 
that the Act that prolonged their duration was 
subversive of the Constitution, and a violation 
on the part of the Representatives of the sacred 
trust reposed in them by their constituents.” 


He (Mr. Cowen) contended—from evi- 
dence supplied by Mr. Prynne, Mr 
Hakewell, and the Blue Book recently 
published —that the custom of this 
country up to the time of the Stuarts 
was to hold Sessional or annual Par- 
liaments; and from the authorities 
submitted, he held that that was the 
principle of the Constitution. Two Acts 
passed in the reign of Edward III. de- 
clared that Parliaments ought to be held 
annually, if need be. The testimony he 
had supplied, and the opinions he had 
quoted, proved that that was not only the 
principle, but the practice of this country 
up to the period named. Charles I. in- 
troduced a new system. He attempted 
to tax and govern the people without a 
Parliament. But in the 16th year of 
his reign a Bill was passed, requiring 
the King to call a Parliament every three 
years. Ifthe King failed, neglected, or 
refused to do that, the Lord Chancellor 
and the Keeper of the Great Seal could 
summon the Peers and issue Writs for 
the election of Members of the House of 
Commons. If, for any reason, these 
officials neglected to discharge that duty, 
it could be undertaken by 12 Peers. If 
they failed, the Sheriffs in the different 
counties could proceed to the election 
without Writs. But if the Sheriffs, the 
Peers, the great Officers of State, and the 
King all evaded their responsibility, the 
people themselves could undertake the 
work. The citizens in cities, the free- 
holders in counties, and the burgesses in 
boroughs could meet on their own motion 
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and elect Representatives ; and if anyone 
so elected refused to obey the mandate 
of his constituents, he was liable to fine, 
if not imprisonment. It might not be 

enerally known, but it was a fact of some 
interest, that this Act was copied from 
one passed by the Spaniards in the King- 
dom of Arragon and Castile some years 
previous to meet an analogous position 
of affairs to the one that existed in Eng- 
land under the Stuart King. This Act 
establishing triennial Parliaments con- 
tinued in operation until the reign of 
Charles II. That Monarch regarded it 
as an invasion of his Royal Prerogative, 
and as lowering him in the estimation of 
his brother Sovereigns. He said—with 
what truth he (Mr. Cowen) did not 
profess to know—that foreign Princes 
refused to enter into Treaties with 
this country as long as the Triennial 
Act remained in operation, because 
such Treaties would.be dependent for 
their existence on the temporary and 
transient impulses and caprices of the 
people. He appealed to Parliament to 
repeal the Act, and the Parliament then 
sitting was an obsequious one. It was 
filled by servile placemen, and was 
known by the well-merited soubriquet 
of ‘The Pensioners’ Parliament.” 
In 1694, at the instance of the Duke of 
Devonshire, a Bill re-establishing the 
system of triennial Parliaments was in- 
troduced into the House of Lords. The 
King had put his veto on a Bill of alike 
3. that had passed both Houses of 

arliament some years previously. At 
the time referred to, circumstances 
favoured his accepting it. There were 
special reasons why he should stand well 
in the opinion of the House of Commons. 
He had been engaged in expensive wars 
on the Continent, and required at that 
moment £5,000,000 to pay the debts he 
had incurred. The Queen, too, was ill, 
and likely todie. The King knew that 
his position in the country would be 
greatly weakened by the death of his 
Consort. For the double purpose, there- 
fore, of obtaining the necessary money 
and securing the good opinion of the 
House of Commons, he assented to the 
Bill introduced by the Duke of Devon- 
shire, although he had opposed a like 
measure so recently. The object of the 
Bill, broadly stated, was to curb the 
power of the Crown, to curtail the cor- 
rupting influence of the Court, and to 
inerease the authority of the constituents 
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over their Representatives. Nine Par- 
liaments were elected under the Trien- 
nial Act; and the testimony of all his- 
torians goes to prove that its action was 
beneficial; that the liberties of the peo- 
ple were strengthened by it; and the 
authority of the country abroad was aug- 
mented and sustained. It was repealed 
in 1716 in a somewhat extraordinary 
manner. At the General Election held 
in 1714 the Whigs had obtained a ma- 
jority ; but during the year afterwardsthe 
first Stuart rising occurred. This was put 
down with fierceand almost brutal severity 
by the Hanoverians. A natural and, he 
(Mr. Cowen) was free to confess, in his 
judgment, an honourable and generous 
re-action was generated by the cruelties 
of the conquering party. The Hano- 
verians, feeling and knowing this, were 
afraid to appeal to their constituents at 
the time legally prescribed by law, and 
they passed an Act that not only in- 
creased the length of Parliaments in 
future, but the length of the one that 
was then in existence, In other words, 
they made a law that kept themselves in 
power and in place four years longer 
than they were justly entitled to remain. 
It was the grossest and most outrageous 
act of unconstitutional aggression that 
they had any record of in modern history. 
There was no assault on popular freedom 
to be compared to it since Charles I. at- 
tempted to collect ship money. The Act, 
therefore, that his hon. and gallant 
Friend opposite (Colonel Alexander) was 
going to defend was tainted at its birth. 
It was the historical memorial of an un- 
happy era, and an evil event. It was 
opposed at the time by independent 
Members of both the Whig and the Tory 
Parties. There was recorded, on the 
Books of the House of Lords, an able, 
logical, even eloquent protest againt the 
Act, signed by 30 of the most influential 
Peers, beginning with the Duke of So- 
merset, and ending with Lord Salisbury. 
Lord Grosvenor—speaking and acting 
in the name of the Whig Party in 1817— 
concluded an exhaustive and indignant 
speech against the Septennial Act by 
declaring that it was a violation of the 
rights and liberties of the people. He 
said, further, that the Act repealed itself, 
and ought to be erased from the Statute 
Book, which it disgraced. It repealed 
itself, because the Act cited the reason 
why it was passed, and that reason had 
ceased to operate. Its supporters apolo- 
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fend it—on the ground that it was a 
temporary measure, passed in troublous 
times, to meet exceptional circumstances. 
When those troubles terminated, and 
when those circumstances ceased, it was 
promised that it should ‘be repealed. 
That promise, however, had not been 
kept. By the Preamble of the Bill, 
four purposes were sought to be served 
by it. First, it was designed to defeat 
the intrigues of the Pretender ; second, 
to circumvent the machinations of a 
powerful and restless Papist faction ; 
third, to lessen and allay the heat and 
irritation—such was the language used 
—that attended elections; and, fourth, 
to reduce the costs of contests. There 
was now no Pretender to the Throne of 
England. The last of the Stuarts—like 
the last of the Capulets, or the last of 
the Mohicans—had long since gone to 
swell the ‘‘ great majority.”” The dreaded 
Papal faction had vanished into thin air. 
It existed only, if it existed at all, asa 
heated hallucination in the minds of 
weak women and weaker men. The dis- 
turbances that formerly distinguished 
elections had not been destroyed, it was 
true, but they had been diminished. 
There was little of the roysterous rioting 
that once characterized those trials of 
Party strength. Polls could not now be 
kept open 10, 12, or 15 days, during 
which all the corrupt influences in a con- 
stituency were let loose. The law now pre- 
vented excessive expenditure for agency, 
for display, and for refreshments, and 
the votes were collected in a quiet and or- 
derly manner by ballot. He (Mr. Cowen) 
did not contend that their electoral system 
was perfect. On the contrary, he thought 
it capable of great amendment. But he 
did contend that it was better than it was. 
There might be heat, and there might be 
irritation; but these excesses were more 
characteristic of a period preceding the 
election than of the elections themselves. 
The cost of contests had not been re- 
duced by the Act. He did not say they 
had been increased by it; but he did say 
that the electoral expenditure at present 
largely exceeded what it was 100 years 
ago. In 1764, the average cost of an 
election was £500 or £600. From Re- 
turns supplied to that House, they knew 
that the average cost of a county contest 
at the General Election in 1874 was 
£11,000; while the average cost of a 
borough contest was £2,500. Those 
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stated rather than overstated the reality. 
There were many cases in which they 
were considerably exceeded. It was quite 
true that the extravagant expendi- 
ture which distinguished some contests 
previous to the passing of the first 
Reform Bill was not now common. The 
restrictions and limitations that the law 
had thrown around elections had pre- 
vented that. It would be difficult for a 
wealthy man to ruin himself and per- 
manently impair the fortunes of his 
family by a single contest now, as he 
could have done half a century ago. 
There was a time when £150,000 was 
thrown away over a contest in the City 
of York, and when from £80,000 to 
£90,000 was wasted in an election for 
the County of Northumberland. Such 
an expenditure could not take place now. 
But although the outlay in individual 
contests was lessenjng, the gross cost of a 
General Election was greater than it ever 
had been, anditsdisposition and tendency 
were toincrease. Formerly, when a con- 
stituency was under the control of a 
patron, or a couple of patrons, they 
settled the terms of the contest without 
reference to the constituents. Even in 
large boroughs, contests were not so 
numerous in the past as they were now. 
He (Mr. Cowen) knew best the town he 
represented ; and in Newcastle there was 
for 50 years prior to the passing of the 
Reform Bill no contested election. But 
in the 40 years immediately succeeding 
that Act, out of 16 elections there were 
14 polls. The case of Newcastle fairly 
well represented that of the country gene- 
rally. The position of the Septennial 
Act might be explained thus—The Pre- 
tender was at rest ; the Papal faction that 
disturbed the dreams of their ancestors 
had ceased from troubling ; and the heat 
and irritation of contested elections had 
cleared off ; but the costs of contests had 
been increased. Three of the purposes 
of the Act have been accomplished, not 
by it, but through circumstances that it 
did not influence, and the last one it had 
failed to answer. Some arguments that 
were used in effect against the Act at the 
tinie it passed could not now be upheld 
to its detriment. He willingly confessed 
that. By the Revolution the House of 
Commons gained the influence in the 
direction of affairs that the Crown lost. 
The Government soon found that they 
could not coerce Members, but they 
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could-buy them. Sir Robert Walpole 
openly argued that the power and the 
means of Ministerial corruption were 
indispensable to Parliamentary govern- 
ment. Members bought their way into 
this House, and when there they sold 
their votes and influence to the Party 
that paid them best. A room at one 
time was open in connection with the 
Treasury, where Members regularly 
went, without shame, to receive re- 
muneration for their services. Some- 
times they got £100, sometimes £200, 
and at other times £300 for help they 
had given to the menin power. An entry 
in Sir Samuel Romilly’s diary in 1807 
throws a strange light over the traffic in 
seats, even at that comparatively late 
period. The distinguished Reformer 
said— 

“T shall procure myself a seat in the new 
Parliament. Tierney, who manages this busi- 
ness for the friends of thg late Administration, 
assures me he can hear of no seats to be dis- 
posed of. After a Parliament which has lived 
little more than four months, one would natur- 
ally suppose that those seats which are regularly 
sold by the proprietors of them would be very 
cheap; they are, in fact, sold now at a higher 

rice than was ever given for them before. 
_eadis, tells me that he has offered £10,000 for 
the two seats at Westbury, the property of the 
late Lord Abingdon, and which are to be made 
the most of by the trustees for the creditors, and 
has met with a refusal. £6,000 and £5,500 have 
been given for seats, with no stipulation as to 
time, or against the event of a speedy dissolu- 
tion by the King’s death, or by any change of 
Administration.” 


No one would attempt to say that that 
condition of things existed in these 
days. Many hard things were said 
against the House of Commons now; 
but no one could, with justice, say that 
the votes of its Members were bought and 
sold. It mighthave intellectually degene- 
rated; but, at least, it was honest. It 
an be sometimes disorderly, and not 
unfrequently too loquacious; but it could 
be affirmed, however, with satisfaction, 
that men of all Parties would spurn 
bribes by whomsoever they might be 
offered. In that respect the House of 
Commons to-day presented a marked and 
honourable contrast to the House of 
Commons even 60 years ago. The his- 
torical arguments in support of shorten- 
ing the duration of Parliaments was inte- 
resting, as it recalled memorable political 
struggles. It wasinstructive, as it showed 
how stoutly their Constitutional rights 
were fought for, and how resolutely 
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they were retained. But it was of less 
practical value than reasons that could be 
adduced from our changed social condi- 
tion, and the different circumstances of 
our national life. The entire aspect of the 
country had altered since the days of the 
Pretender. Myriad-minded and million- 
handed enterprize had been busy in that 
period, weaving a new garment for 
humanity. The condition of existence had 
been changed, and the current of public 
affairs had been quickened. As his hon. 
Friend (Mr. Holms) had said, it took in 
1714 12 days totravel between Edinburgh 
and London, and the journey could only 
be accomplished with difficulty and with 
discomfort. Now they could coverthesame 
distance with ease and with security in 
less than asmany hours. The lumber- 
ing stage-waggon had been succeeded 
by the high-flying coach, the coach had 
been displaced. by the locomotive, and 
the locomotive itself had been supplanted 
in many instances by the telegraph. They 
could notonly correspond, but converse by 
electricity. The poetic promise that 
Puck gave to Oberon—that he would 
put a girdle round the earth in 40 
minutes—had been practically realized. 
The England of to-day was as different 
from, and superior to, the England of 
the days of Walpole as the England of 
that time was different from, and supe- 
rior to, any semi-civilized country. A 
man’s life was measured not by his years, 
but by his sensations, his sufferings, his 
experience, and his knowledge. And 
as with the life of a man, so should it be 
with the lifeof a Parliament. Now-a- 
days Parliaments not only attempted, but 
accomplished, ten timesas much work in a 
year as they formerly aspired to perform. 
They had been assured that one year of 
Europe was worth 100 of Cathay. If that 
was so, surely three years or five years 
of a Parliament, worked as theirs was, 
must be worth seven years of such drowsy 
legislation as their forefathers had a cen- 
tury ago. The opponents of the Sep- 
tennial Act resisted it mainly because of 
the dread they had of the illegitimate 
influence which the Court, the Crown, 
and the Cabinet could bring to bear on 
Members of Parliament. That, how- 
ever, was past. The danger now lay in 
an entirely opposite direction. They had 
extended the suffrage, they had increased 
the constituencies, andthey had invented 
(hethought very unwisely) a complicated 
and complex system of elections. Those 
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changes had driven the supporters of 
all Parties in the State to systematic 
and minute organization. It had been 
thought, indeed, that they could only 
develop and apply their strength through 
such channels. They were, he (Mr. 
Cowen) feared, now running the risk 
of suffering from over organization. 
It was possible that their enlarged 
constituencies might disappear before 
cliques and caucuses, as had not un- 
frequently been the case in America. 
That had not taken place yet, and he 
knew no better means of preventing it 
than by making elections frequent. The 
best antidote to that excessive organi- 
zation was to bring the Representatives 
and the represented into closer and more 
direct contact with each other. Shorter 
Parliaments would help to accomplish 
that. And if, along with such a change, 
the legitimate expenses of elections were 
thrown upon the constituents as they 
ought to be, and it was rendered illegal 
for candidates either to pay for canvass- 
ing, conveyances, or agency, the necessity 
for—and certainly the danger that would 
arise from—the organizing spirit of the 
time would be avoided. If there were 
more appeals to the constituencies, the 
olitical intelligence of the people would 
be quickened, a healthy independence 
of thought would be generated, and 
the breath of national life would be 
sweetened. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That,.in the opinion of this House, the 
duration of any future Parliament should not 
exceed five years.”—(Mr. John Holms.) 


Cotonet ALEXANDER rose to move, 
as an Amendment— 

“That, in the opinion of this House, the Sep- 
tennial Act has been satisfactory in its opera- 
tion, and ought not to be repealed.” 

The hon. and gallant Gentleman said, 
the hon. Member for Reading (Mr. 
Shaw Lefevre) said, last Session, that 
the present was the worst Parliament 
that had been elected since the passing 
of the Reform Bill of 1832. He (Colonel 
Alexander) was very glad to see, how- 
ever, that the hon. Member for Hackney 
(Mr. Holms) did not, at least, share 
that opinion. That hon. Gentleman 
thought so well of this Parliament, that 
he was prepared to propose it should fix 
the duration of all future Parliaments. 
Moreover, although in his (Mr. Holms’s) 
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opinion the natural life of a Parliament 
should not exceed five years, he confi- 
dently submitted to a Parliament in its 
seventh year of existence the decision 
of this most important question. The 
hon. Member for Newcastle (Mr. 
Cowen) had maintained that the House 
of Commons which had passed the Sep- 
tennial Act, having only been elected 
for three years, was not constitutionally 
competent to prolong its duration for 
seven years. But Lord Brougham, al- 
though himself an advocate of triennial 
Parliaments, had triumphantly disposed 
of this objection, and pointed out that 
the acceptance of such a doctrine would 
involve the validity of the Unions with 
Scotland and Ireland, and imply a de- 
nial of the supreme power of Parlia- 
ment. Assuming then, as he thought 
he was entitled to do, that the Parlia- 





ment of 1716 was legally competent to 
prolong its own existence, the question 
now before the House was whether the 
hon. Member for Hackney had suc- 
ceeded in showing to its satisfaction that 
the Septennial Act, which had been in 
operation more than 160 years, ought 
now to be repealed? If he (Colonel 
Alexander) rightly understood the hon. 
Gentleman, the main objection he 
brought forward against the Act was 
this—that under its working Parlia- 
ment might be seised of questions on 
which the electors had never been con- 
sulted. Unquestionably it might; but 
he would ask, why not? Lord Brougham, 
an authority who had been often cited, 
speaking on this point in-1818, said— 

“ He must take leave to observe that the su- 
preme power necessarily vested somewhere, and 
that it was the constant practice of the Legisla- 
ture to perform acts which the electors had never 
had in contemplation, but which they had con- 
fided full authority to their representatives to 
perform if necessary.” 


But even if they admitted the validity of 
the objection raised by the hon. Gentle- 
man, he oe Alexander) would ask, 
how would it be met by the substitution 
of quinquennial for septennial Parlia- 
ments? It was, after all, only a ques- 
tion of degree. A Parliament elected 
for five years might, equally with one of 
longer duration, be called upon to decide 
questions of the gravest importance as 
on which the opinion of constituencies 
had never been collected. Take, for 
instance, the Eastern Question, and sup- 
posing the present Parliament to have 
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been quinquennial, a dissolution would 
have occurred immediately after the 
return of Lord Beaconsfield and Lord 
Salisbury from Berlin, and who could 
doubt what would have been the result 
of a General Election under such cir- 
cumstances? The hon. Gentleman was 
haunted by the dread of the dangers into 
which the uncontrolled power of the Go- 
vernment might lead the country when 
their majority in this House no longer 
represented the majority of the electors. 
But upon this point, he (Colonel Alex- 
ander) would commend to his attention 
a very apposite sentence from a speech 
of Lord Althorp’s delivered in the year 
1834. Lord Althorp said— 


“Gentlemen who found the decision of the 
House directly against their opinions were, no 
doubt, apt to think that the House decided 
against the opinion of the people at large.”’— 
[3 Hansard, xxiii. 1061.] 


It struck him that those words of Lord 
Althorp, uttered in the year 1834, were 
not wholly inapplicable to the circum- 
stances of the present day. The other 
day he read a letter from the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Greenwich, 
in which he said— 

“The Government did not dissolve because 


they were afraid to submit their conduct to the 
verdict of the country ;”’ 


and almost immediately afterwards two 
of the largest constituencies in the 
Kingdom gave an emphatic denial to 
the assertion of the right hon. Gentle- 
man. Had it not been for the remarks 
of the hon. Member for Newcastle, he 
need not have said so much about the 
early Parliaments of this country; al- 
though it had always been the custom 
in debates upon this subject to refer to 
the famous Statute of Edward III., 
which provided that Parliaments should 
be held at least ‘‘ once a year, or oftener 
if need be.” The fact was, there was 
no analogy; and, therefore, no compa- 
rison could be profitably instituted be- 
tween those Parliaments which were sum- 
moned sometimes only for a few days, 
for the purpose of granting Supplies, 
and the Parliaments of the present day. 
In former days it was necessary to com- 
pel men to serve in Parliament, and our 
forefathers very unwillingly quitted 
their homes in Cornwall or Cumberland 
for the purpose of giving their attend- 
ance at Westminster Hall or elsewhere, 
even though the Sheriffs were em- 
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powered and ordered, in fact, to assess 
all reasonable expenses to the Knights 
‘‘ ventendo morando et redeundo.” It hap- 
pened not unfrequently, in the days 
mentioned by the hon. Member for New- 
castle, that the time occupied in passing 
to and fro between Cornwall and London 
was longer than that taken up by the 
actual Session of Parliament. Thus, inthe 
ninth year of Edward III., Parliament 
sat for only eight days, while the Mem- 
bers for Cornwall were allowed travelling 
expenses for 32 days, or just four times 
that period. Then as to boroughs, so 
little at that time did they value the 
electoral privileges and their rights of 
returning Members, that some boroughs 
actually refused to make any return; 
whether by reason of inability or 
poverty, or because they had no fit 
persons to return or who would serve. 
In other boroughs they allowed their 
privileges to go by default; the She- 
riff having to make the following re- 
port — ‘' Nullum mihi responsum dede- 
runt.’ How, then, could the House 
compare, as the hon. Member for 
Newcastle had done, the Parliaments 
of those days with the Parliaments of 
the present? The fact was, as was 
pointed out by Mr. Lamb, afterwards 
Lord Melbourne, that this Statute of 
Edward III., mentioned by the hon. 
Member, was disregarded almost as soon 
as it was enacted, because towards the 
end of the reign of Edward III. no less 
than 21 years elapsed without the holding 
of any Parliament at all. The fact was 
that the complaint in the old days was 
not that Parliaments were not new, but 
that they were not frequent enough ; and 
it was for that reason that in a famous 
Statute—namely, the 16th Charles I., 
to which allusion had already been made 
—it was provided that Parliament 
should not be intermitted above three 
years. The Preamble of that Statute 
ran— 

‘* Whereas by the Law and Statutes of this 
Realm, the Parliament ought to be holden at 
least once a year.”’—[ Statutes at large, 16 Car. I., 
cap. 1.] 

No mention whatever was made of elec- 
tions. The word ‘‘chosen” was not 
used. What was meant was “‘ frequent 
Parliaments,’’ not ‘‘ new Parliaments ; ”’ 
and, in point of fact, until the Triennial 
Act in the reign of William III., the 
duration of Parliament was limited only 
by the pleasure or by the death of the 
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Sovereign. He was quite aware that the 
hon. Member (Mr. J. Holms) did not 

ropose to return to the triennial period ; 
Bute nevertheless, as he had extolled 
that period, thinking it would bear a 
favourable comparison with the septen- 
nial, and as the hon. Member for New- 
castle had followed his example, and had 
pointed out all the corruption which had 
existed in the septennial period, perhaps 
the House would permit him (Colonel 
Alexander) to prove—which he hoped 
he would be able to do to its satisfaction 
—that the triennial period was not quite 
the virtuous period which the hon. Mem- 
bers for Hackney and Newcastle sup- 
posed, and that the evils complained of 
in the one were equally rife in the other. 
It was quite true, as the hon. Member 
for Newcastle had stated, and also as 
had been said by the hon. Member for 
Hackney, that the power of the House 
of Commons was largely increased in 
the reign of William III.; but he did 
not think that at that time that fact 
was a source of unmixed blessing, for 
although the House of Commons had 
been emancipated from the control of 
the Crown, no means had as yet been 
taken to insure its responsibility to the 
people. The triennial period lasted alto- 
gether about 22 years; and as Lord Ma- 
caulay had been quoted, perhaps the 
House would allow him to quote a few 
words from that authority, referring to 
a third of the period, beginning with 
1698 and ending 1705. Lord Macaulay 
had said of that period— 


“No portion of our Parliamentary history is 
less pleasing or more instructive. It will be 
seen that the House of Commons became alto- 
gether ungovernable, abused its gigantic power 
with unjust and insolent caprice, browbeat the 
King and the Lords and the Courts of Common 
Law and the constituent bodies, violated rights 
guaranteed by the great Charter, and at length 
made itself so odious that the people were glad 
to take shelter under the protection of the 
Throne, and of the hereditary aristocracy from 
the tyranny of the Assembly which had been 
chosen by themselves.” 


Another writer, Tindal, told them, with 
regard to the Parliament that sat in 
1701, that the French had a great Party 
in it; that the French pacquet boat 
always brought over 10,000 louis d’or 
and sometimes more; and that, instead 
of the old practice of treating and drink- 
ing and entertainment that was formerly 
adopted, the most scandalous practice 
came in of buying votes. Then, how 
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infamous was the conduct of the House 
of Commons at the time of the trial of 
Lord Somers, when, pending the im- 
peachment, the House prejudged the 
question, and carried an Address to His 
Majesty, ‘‘ praying him to remove John 
Lord Somers from his Council and pre- 
sence for ever.” They would find that 
during the whole of the triennial period 
the conduct of the Upper formed a bril- 
liant contrast to the conduct of the 
Lower House of Parliament. Early in 
the reign of Queen Anne, grants to the 
enormous sum of £100,000 a-year were 
voted in Committee of the House of 
Commons as a provision for Prince 
George of Denmark in case that Prince 





survived the Queen; and they were 
told by Lord Stanhope that the Bills em- 
bodying this lavish grant were adopted 
by the Commons with only a semblance 
of debate, although stoutly resisted in 
the House of Lords. Then the Bill for 
preventing occasional conformity, which 
imposed heavy penalties on Dissenters 
who took the Sacrament according to 
the rites of the Church of England as a 
qualification for office and afterwards 
attended conventicles, was twice carried 
by immense majorities in the Commons, 
and on both occasions rejected by the 
Lords. At the Dissolution in 1705, 
Burnet writes— 


“Thus this Session and with it this Parlia- 
ment came to an end; it was no small blessing 
to the Queen and Nation that they got well out 
of such hands.”’ 


Go on to the next triennial period— 
1707. When a Committee of the Lords 
was appointed to examine the complaints 
made by the merchants against the Ad- 
miralty, they were told by Burnet that the 
Committee of the Lords called the mer- 
chants before them and treated them not 
with the scorn which had been very in- 
decently offered them by some Members 
of the House of Commons, but with great 
patience and gentleness. In 1708, Par- 
liament was dissolved on the presenta- 
tion of the most fulsome Addresses to 
the Queen after the trial of Dr. Sacheve- 
rell. With a General Election held 
under such circumstances in 1710, it was 
not surprising that at the end of the 
first Session Burnet wrote— 


‘‘ All considering persons had a very melan- 
choly prospect when they saw what might be 
apprehended from the two Sessions that were 
yet to come of the same Parliament,” 














That was the Parliament which sent 
Walpole to the Tower, and was ad- 
journed no fewer than 11 times for the 
purpose of keeping him there. Of this 
period, Burnet wrote— 

“The scandal of corruption was now higher 
than ever, for it was believed men were not only 
bribed for a whole Session, but had new bribes 
for particular votes,’’ and he added, “this is the 
worst Parliament I ever saw.”’ 


He (Colonel Alexander) thought it would 
be difficult to find a more conclusive 
proof of the great rise in importance of 
the House of Commons after the 
passing of the Septennial Act than the 
circumstance that whereas Harley and 
St. John caught eagerly at a seat in the 
Lords, Walpole and Pulteney reluc- 
tantly quitted the Commons. Archdeacon 
Coxe, in mentioning the refusal of a 
Peerage by Walpole in 1723, observed 
that— 

‘Hitherto it had been customary for those 
who are entrusted with the chief direction of 
affairs to be placed in the House of Lords; but, 
conscious. that his talents were best calculated 
for the House of Commons, and that his con- 
sequence would soon decline if called to the 
Upper House, Walpole waived the dignity for 
himself, but accepted it for his son.”’ 


But perhaps the most remarkable testi- 
mony in favour of the Septennial Act 
was that given by one ofthe most eminent 
of the Predecessors of the right hon. 
Gentleman at present occupying the 
Chair. They were told that Mr. Speaker 
Onslow was frequently heard to declare— 

“That the passing of the Septennial Act 
formed the era of the emancipation of the British 
House of Commons from its former dependence 
on the Crown and the House of Lords, and from 
that period it has risen in consequence and 
strength.” 


The very men who suggested the Trien- 
nial Act were so convinced of its failure 
that they earnestly advocated its re- 

eal; and when the Septennial Act 
ecame law the venerable Somers ob- 
served to Townshend —‘“‘I have just 
heard of the work on which you are 
engaged, and congratulate you on it.” 
The hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. J. 
Holms) had stated that the triennial 
period was glorious for our arms; but 
against Blenheim and a glorious war 
they might set the Treaty of Utrecht 
and a discreditable peace. Besides, what 
did hon. Gentlemen opposite care about 
successful wars? It was only the other 
day Lord Derby told people how much 
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Blenheim cost them, and he spoke of 
that battle as “the gunpowder and 
glory business.” He (Colonel Alex- 
ander) did not, of course, deny the cor- 
ruption of the septennial period; but 
having shown that the same corruption 
prevailed during the triennial, he con- 
tended that corruption was altogether 
independent of the duration of Parlia- 
ment. The Legislature was corrupt be- 
cause ‘the people loved to have it so.” 
The statesmen of the reign of George 
II., though conscious of the evil, failed to 





discern the remedy. They saw in the 
repeal of the Septennial Act a panacea 
for every evil. To Lord Chatham in 
the succeeding reign belonged the credit 
of first suggesting what eventually 
proved to be the only true mode of re- 
forming Parliament. Speaking in 1766 
of the borough representation, he called 
it ‘‘ the rotten part of our Constitution,” 
and said—‘‘ It cannot continue a century, 
if it does not drop it must be ampu- 
tated.”’ His son, Mr. Pitt, also saw what 
was the true remedy for the evil. He 
said— 

“There were boroughs which had now, in 
fact, no actual existence but in the return of 
Members to that House. They had no existence 
in property, population, in trade and weight. 
There were hardly men in the borough who had 
a right to vote, and they were the slaves and 
subjects of a person who claimed the property 
a the borough and who, in fact, made the re- 
urn, 


The hon. Member for Hackney had 
quoted a great many eminent statesmen 
—Lord Macaulay and others—who were 
in favour of triennial periods; but 
against that, he (Colonel Alexander) 
would quote others who were as de- 
cidedly against the proposition. Mr. 
Pitt, it was true, languidly supported 
the annual Motion of Alderman Saw- 
bridge for shortening the duration of 
Parliaments ; but it was clear that his 
faith in the remedy was not very robust, 
for it found no place in his Reform Bill 
of 1785. When Mr. Grey, afterwards 
Lord Grey, in 1797, brought in his Re- 
form Bill, he made one brief and almost 
contemptuous reference to this subject 
in a few words at the close of his 
speech— 

“Tf the reform in the representation was 
adopted, but not otherwise, it occurred to him 
that the duration of Parliament should be limited 
to three years.”’ 


But in the Bill of 1831 the proposal was 
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not included. Lord John Russell, in 
introducing the Bill, said that— 

“Tt was not the intention of His Majestv’s 
Government to originate any proposal on the 
subject of the duration of Parliament.” 
And in the many speeches on the sub- 
ject of Reform made by Lord John 

ussell between 1820 and 1830 there 
occurred no allusion whatever to short- 
ening theduration of Parliaments. When 
Mr. O’Connell, in 1830, moved Resolu- 
tions advocating triennial Parliaments, 
Lord John Russell moved a counter Re- 
solution entirely negativing the proposal. 
When, in 1834, Mr. Tennyson brought 
forward his Motion to shorten the dura- 
tion of Parliament, Lord Althorp made 
use of very remarkable language. He 
said— 

“ He had voted formerly for the repeal of the 
Septennial Act during the continuance of an 
unreformed Parliament, because he never then 
entertained the least hope of carrying the great 
measure of Parliamentary reform, and knowing 
that so large a portion of the then Members of 
that House were sent there on the nomination 
of individuals, he thought it desirable that the 
power of the people over them, whom they 
actually did elect, should be increased to the 
greatest possible extent.” 


And in the same speech there was a sen- 
tence which was very applicable to some 
remarks recently made by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Green- 
wich— 

“ One reason why the duration of Parliaments 
had been shorter than the law permitted, had 
been that the Governments had taken advantage 
of the period when it was most convenient to 
dissolye the House of Commons with the 
greatest prospect of advantage to themselves.” 


The fact was that Lord Grey, Lord 
Althorp, and Lord John Russell saw 
that shortening the duration of Parlia- 
ment without reform would be useless, 
and with other reforms would be un- 
necessary. When they were told that 
at an election in Bute, within living 
memory, only one person attended the 
meeting, that he took the chair, called 
over the roll of freeholders, answered to 
his own name, moved and seconded his 
own nomination, put the question to the 
vote, and was unanimously returned ; 
what did it matter whether a gentleman 
so returned elected himself for seven, or, 
for the matter of that, seventeen years ? 
He was entitled to ask the hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Hackney—Who 
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able to evoke any enthusiasm in favour 
of it? He dangled it before the House 
and the country during the whole of last 
Session, and presented, he (Colonel 
Alexander) thought, some three or four 
Petitions, with about as many, or, at any 
rate, not many more, signatures attached 
to them. The hon. Gentleman in that 
respect trod in the footsteps of his Pre- 
decessor, Mr. Tennyson, whose Motion 
in favour of shortening the duration of 
Parliament was so feebly supported 
out-of-doors that the late Lord Derby, 
then Mr. Stanley, contrasted the small 
number of Petitions in its favour with 
the enormous number presented in 
favour of the abolition of the Slave 
Trade, a circumstance which so dis- 
couraged Mr. Tennyson that he allowed 
many years to elapse before he attempted 
to renew his proposal. The hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Hackney, in a very 
interesting article, had said last year that 
the question of the duration of Parlia- 
ments had not been prominently before 
the country during the present century. 
He (Colonel Alexander) would go fur- 
ther, and say that the utmost apathy 
had been shown by the country on the 
question. The hon. Gentleman had ad- 
duced the example of foreign Legislatures; 
but he (Colonel Alexander) did not think 
that they need go to foreign countries to 
ascertain how they were to legislate on 
such a question. He knew the hon. 
Gentleman was a great admirer of the 
German military system; but he was 
not aware that he was also an ad- 
mirer of the German legislative system. 
He had spoken in favour of quinquennial 
Parliaments; but he (Colonel Alexander) 
desired to point out that they had had 
no experience of them. If the theory of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Greenwich (Mr. Gladstone) were 
adopted, that no Parliament was ever to 
have a last Session, the quinquennial 
Parliament of the hon. Member for 
Hackney would become nominally quad- 
rennial, and practically triennial. Lord 
John Russell had on two occasions spoken 
of quinquennial Parliaments, and he 
spoke of them at an interval of 16 years, 
during which time he had considerably 
modified his views on the subject. Speak- 
ing in 1838, Lord John Russell said 
that— 

‘* Tf he had to frame an abstract Constitution 
.. . . he should certainly prefer the term of five 





asked for this measure? Had he been 


to that of seven years, Living, however, as he 
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did, under a Constitution which was already 

formed, he did not see any advantage likely to 

result from altering the duration of Parliaments 
. . » « equal to the inconvenience of making the 
hange.”’—[3 Hansard, xix. 1127.] 


That was the opinion of Lord John Rus- 
sell on quinquennial Parliaments in 1833. 
Sixteen years later, the same noble Lord 
withdrew his modified approval of quin- 
quennial Parliaments. In 1849, he 
said— 

“My right hon. Friend (Mr. Tennyson) asks 
me whether I am now prepared to state that I 
think seven years the best term for which Par- 
liament should endure? After the experience we 
have had for the good many years which have 
elapsed since the passing of the Reform Bill, I 
am prepared to state my decided opinion that 
we had better not alter the present term for 
which Parliament now endures.”—[3 Hansard, 
cy. 865.] 


He (Colonel Alexander) commended the 
attention of the House and that of hon. 
Gentlemen on the other side to the 
‘‘ decided opinion’”’ of this distinguished 
veteran Reformer, and repeated that they 
had no experience of quinquennial Par- 
liaments. The adoption of the proposal 
would be simply change for the mere 
sake of change. They had heard what 
the hon. Member for Newcastle had said 
of annual Parliaments. They might 
establish quinquennial Parliaments ; but 
that would not settle the question. Lord 
Brougham told them that Mr. Burke 
once observed to him in jest— 

‘*T see you have got to universal suffrage and 
annual Parliaments; but you will still be beat 
by the oftener if need be-ans,’—!l Hansard, 
xxxviii. 1166.] 


alluding to the words “once a-year, or 
oftener, if need be,” in the Statute of 
Edward III. 

“The oftener if need be-ans would still start 
up and carry the day. Their existence was 
eternal; there was no pitch too high, no base 
note too low for them. They knew of no ob- 
stacle, hardly any difficulty ; their only rule in 
the comparison was to go beyond the last man 
who had offered.” 


He asked the House to reject the Motion, 
which, in his humble opinion, was both 
unnecessary andharmful. It wasunneces- 
sary, because the country, whenever it 
desired a Dissolution, had ample means 
at its disposal for giving an expression 
to its wish; it was unnecessary, because, 
in the words of Lord John Russell, the 
change would make Members of Parlia- 
ment dependent, not on thesettled opinion 
of the people, but on their transient and 
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temporary impulses. Let the House say, 


and say decisively—‘‘ Hic statut signum 
— hic optime manebimus.” The hon. 
and gallant Gentleman concluded by 
moving his Amendment. 

Sr GEORGE BOWYER said, he 
had great pleasure in seconding the 
Amendment. There was no magic in 
the precise number of years a Parlia- 
ment endured. In ancient times Parlia- 
ment was called together for the nonce, 
and for every Parliament there was a 
fresh Election. That, however, was not 
the case at the present day, and that 
House did substantially represent the 
opinions of the body of the people, al- 
though its term lasted seven years in- 
stead of one. The desideratum was to 
get a Parliament whose duration should 
be sufficiently long without being too 
short. Its duration should be suffi- 
ciently long to enable Members to learn 
their business and to gain experience, 
without which they would be of no use, 
and not so long as to enable them to 
forget that they were not independent 
legislators, but Members of a Repre- 
sentative Assembly. It was said that 
under a septennial system Members were 
of little good during the last two years, 
because they were talking to their con- 
stituents rather than endeavouring to 
transact the business of the country. 
But the same thing would happen under 
a quinquennial, a triennial, or an annual 
system, and the useful years of a Parlia- 
ment would be proportionately shortened. 
Moreover, it was contended that no Par- 
liament should be suffered to run out its 
full term ; and, therefore, the five years’ 
Parliament would become a four years’ 
Parliament, and a three years’ a two 
years’ Parliament. He thought that 
the present Government were acting well 
within their right in refusing to dissolve 
Parliament before the expiration of its 
full term; and if they were wrong in 
that respect they would be answerable 
to the next Parliament. Again, if this 
demand for a five years’ Parliament were 
complied with, an agitation would be got 
up for a three years’, for a two years’, 
and, ultimately, for an annual Parlia- 
ment. If Parliaments only endured for 
very short periods, the result would be 
that the House would be filled with a 
number of adventurers, whose only ob- 
ject would be to get into some office or 
otherwise enrich themselves at the ex- 
pense of their country, while lawyers 
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would refuse to imperil their profos- 
sional prospects by coming into that 
House for a year or two only. The 
shortening of Parliaments would neces- 
sitate great expense, and the ablest men 
in the country would hesitate before ex- 
pending large sums of money in order 
to procure seats which in all probability 
they would not retain except for short 
periods of time. The main results, as 
far as he could see, of shortening the 
duration of Parliaments would be to 
bring into the House a large number:of 
agitators whose only object was to ap- 
peal to the passions of the mob. As far 
as he was concerned, he would prefer to 
see the duration of Parliaments doubled 
instead of shortened, feeling assured as 
he did that such a course would increase 
the <a of Members and insure 
their taking a wider course than they 
would do if they were in continual fear 
of incurring the displeasure of consti- 
tuents less wise than themselves. 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members being found present, 


Sm GEORGE BOWYER said, the 
tendency of the present time was in the 
direction of democracy, not only abroad, 
but in this country; and he strongly 
urged as a means of stemming the tide 
which was setting in that direction that 
the House should pause before acceding 
to any proposal which could have the 
effect of shortening the duration of Par- 
liaments. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word ‘‘ House ”’ to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
‘(the Septennial Act has been satisfactory in 
its operation, and ought not to be repealed,’— 
(Colonel Alexander,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Mr. H. SAMUELSON said, that the 
hon. and learned Baronet who had just 
spoken had simply ge in a hypo- 
thetical harangue. He (Mr. H. Samuel- 
son) did not think any results so terrible 
as those anticipated by the hon. and 
learned Baronet were likely to flow from 
adopting the proposal of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Hackney. It was not, in his view, 
logical to suggest that adventurers and 
men who sought their own interests only 
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would be induced to seek seats in Par- 
liament by the passing of a law which 
would probably shorten their Parlia- 
mentary life. If men who aspired to 
Parliamentary careers sought simply to 
make hay during the shining of the sun, 
they would have larger opportunities for 
doing this in a possible seven years’ 
Parliament than they could have in one 
which could only last for five, three, or, 

erhaps, one year only. The last Par- 

iament only lasted five years; and no 

one, he thought, would be found to say 
that there was not a great deal of 
gore legislation during the life of that 

arliament. Then it was urged that 
Parliament ought to last long enough 
to teach hon. Members their business ; 
but he believed that 100 years would 
not be long enough to teach some people. 
Parliament was supposed to represent 
the opinion of the country; but it was 
not only possible, but probable, that 
within seven years the opinion of the 
country would change, and how could 
that fact be ascertained but by an appeal 
to the country? The last Government 
was strong when it came into power ; but 
it was found at the end of five years that 
it had lost all its strength, and that 
the mind of the country had undergone 
achange. If a Government desired to 
retain strength, he thought it could best 
do so by submitting its conduct and its 
measures at the end of each five years to 
the judgment of the people of the coun- 
try. He had heard no valid argument 
against the proposal of his hon. Friend ; 
and if an additional reason were wanted 
for his support of the Motion it might 
be found in the fact that he believed it 
would, if carried into effect, lessen the 
expenses of elections, which were, in 
many cases, so great as to be positively 
scandalous. 

Mr. HANBURY, who had the fol- 
lowing Amendment on the Paper :— 

“‘ That, in the opinion of this House, the Sep- 
tennial Act provides a sound expression of the 
matured wishes of the nation, and no occasion 
exists for its repeal,” 
said, he had not heard from any sup- 
porter of the Motion a single argument 
in favour of a quinquennial Parliament 
which did not equally apply to a trien- 
nial Parliament. The Motion he re- 
garded as a mere caprice of political 
speculation. They had no experience 
in this country, and no great principle 
to appeal to. The only principle he re- 
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cognized in the Motion was the some- 
what unstatesmanlike principle of split- 
ting the difference between triennial and 
septennial Parliaments. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Newcastle (Mr. J. Cowen), in 
his eloquent speech, did not conceal his 
real wishes on this subject; for the 
whole of that speech was in favour, not 
of the Motion, but of annual Parlia- 
ments. In his opinion, it was quite by 
accident that the hon. Member for 
Hackney had fixed upon five years for 
the duration of Parliament, because the 
hon. Member not only made an able 
speech, but he had written an article— 
always a dangerous thing to do—upon 
the subject. That article appeared in 
The Nineteenth Century in January last 
year ; but it so happened that that was 
a time when the Government had reached 
the end of their fifth year, and it was a 
period also when many people who 
had at one time lost their head 
were barely beginning to recover their 
sober senses. Of course, it was natu- 
ral for the hon. Member for Hack- 
ney, if he believed that the people were 
influenced by what had been told them 
of the foreign policy of the country, to 
think that a system of quinquennial 
Parliaments would have at that time 
given the Liberal Party an admirable 
chance. In considering the proposition 
of the hon. Member, they should nar- 
rowly examine the charges which he 
brought against the present Parliament. 


The hon. Member said that it failed to! 


represent the opinions of the constitu- 
encies, and pointed out that great 
changes had taken place in the foreign 
policy of the country since the Parlia- 
ment began to sit in 1874. He believed 
that both these allegations were un- 
founded. With regard to the first, it 
was unfortunate for the hon. Member 
that since he placed his Motion upon 
the Paper they had had some test elec- 
tions, which had shown, if anything 
could, that Parliament was not out of 
harmony with theelectors. It had been 
declared that test elections were of no 
real value, but he would remind the 
House that it had been in consequence 
of test elections that Parliament had 
been dissolved in 1874 in a most sudden 
manner ; and if those elections were not 
to be taken as an expression of opinion 
outside the House, then he would say 
that Parliament had never been dis- 
solved in a more arbitrary manner than 
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had been the case on that occasion. 
Then the hon. Member spoke of a great 
change in the foreign policy of the Go- 
vernment. Should it not be remembered 
that the war that took place in South 
Africa was in distinct opposition to the 
wishes of the Government, and that it 
would have taken place whatever might 
have been the legal duration of Parlia- 
ment? In everything that the Govern- 
ment had done they had carried out the 
policy approved by the people, who 
would have unanimously adopted the 
policy of maintaining the Ottoman Em- 
pire in 1874 if they had then been asked 
whether they would doso. But if the 
Government had really been in the 
wrong the remedy proposed by the 
hon. Member would really be no re- 
medy at all, for the occurrences for 
which he blamed the Government took 
place in 1878, within three years of a 
dissolution; and how could he show 
that a Government was more likely to 
act under the control of the constituen- 
cies when there were only three years 
to run in a five years’ Parliament than 
when there were only three years to run 
in a septennial Parliament ? The hon. 
Member had given them some facts 
which, in his opinion, altogether upset 
the hon. Member’s theory. He had 
told them that, since 1833, the average 
duration of Parliaments had been a little 
less than four years. Now, what did 
that show? Why, that when Govern- 
ments under the present system had not 
been in harmony with the country they 
had dissolved. It was only when a Go- 
vernment was supported by Parliament, 
and Parliament by the country, that 
Parliament was allowed to last seven 
years. The hon. Member, therefore, 
would not allow a Parliament to run on 
for seven years, even though it had the 
support of the people, but would put 
the country to the trouble of a General 
Election when an election was not re- 
quired. Was it possible for the nation 
to have a greater control over Parlia- 
ment than could be exercised at the 
present day, when there were such mul- 
tifarious means of communication by 
which hon. Members were brought into 
association with their constituencies ? 
Ancient history had been quoted to a 
considerable extent in support of the 
Motion, but quotations of the kind were 
totally irrelevant, because the times 
were so much altered. Popular opinion 
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acted upon the House in a far greater 
degree than formerly, owing to increased 
representation. The abolition of pocket 
boroughs also removed the need which 
might have been said to exist once for 
more frequent elections. It might have 
been wise in old days, when corruption 
was prevalent, to shorten Parliaments in 
order that Ministers might not exercise 
too great a control over Members; but 
they had been told, in the eloquent 
speech of the hon. Member for New- 
castle, that there was no danger of such 
control being exercised at the present 
day. Thus one great reason for dimi- 
nishing the length of Parliaments had 
really ceased to exist. It might be said 
that, under the present system, the in- 
fluence of the constituencies over Par- 
liament was indirect. Well, he hoped 
that it might ever continue to be indi- 
rect; for that indirect influence rested 
upon what had always been at the basis 
of our Constitution—namely, the prin- 
ciple that confidence must be placed 
somewhere. He believed it would be 
an evil epoch for England when they 
became so democratic that the people 
would not trust those who represented 
them, and when they scrutinized their 
acts more as if they were delegates than 
as if they were Representatives. The 
hon. Member for Hackney had quoted 
foreign precedents; but there were no 
foreign precedents for a quinquennial 
Parliament. Again, there was an essen- 
tial difference between our Parliament 
and any Parliament abroad. In this 
country there existed a condition of pub- 
lic integrity which in some countries of 
the world was not so conspicuous as it 
might be ; and in few countries was the 
control of Parliament over the Executive 
so great as in England. The House 
of Commons had to deal with subjects 
of greater importance and variety than 
had ever been dealt with by any Par- 
liament which had ever sat; and it 
was, therefore, most important that 
they should have in their Assembly 
men whom the people could trust, who 
would bring to the consideration of 
public affairs a sense of justice and in- 
dependent opinion, and who would not 
be easily led by popular clamour. Pub- 
lic opinion was apt to be influenced by 
tides and floods of sentiment; and he 
held that it would be a bad thing for 
this country if the Representatives of 
the nation, renouncing their indepen- 
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dence, were to allow themselves, in all 
eases, to be ruled by that opinion. 
There was nothing to gain by substitut- 
ing this direct control for the indirect 
Constitutional control which now ex- 
isted ; the control might be greater, in- 
deed, but we might buy it at a perilous 
price. It was admitted that a more 
honest House of Commons never sat; 
and yet, at a time when popular control 
was greater than ever it was before, it 
was proposed to shorten Parliaments, on 
the ground that that contrel was not 
sufficient—that, in short, the Members 
could not be trusted. To do that would 
be to bring discredit on public life—to 
bring it down to its level in America, 
where the majority of thinking and in- 
dependent men refused to have anything 
to do with politics. In this country we 
had to deal with affairs of the greatest 
importance. If the work was to be done 
thoroughly it must be done by men who 
felt their responsibility; but could we 
obtain men who would appreciate the 
responsibility if Parliaments lasted only 
two or three years, and if we had con- 
stant appeals to the country rendering it 
impossible that it could have any per- 
manent policy? That would not only 
diminish the responsibility of Ministers, 
but it would discredit the House itself. 
It would be destroying the substance 
for the sake of the shadow. While it 
would nominally give fresh power to 
the constituencies, if would destroy the 
prestige and influence of the House, 
through which the people defended 
their rights. The people would have 
increased control, but over what kind of 
a Parliament? Over one very much 
sunk in the popular estimation. At 
present men were too much inclined to 
get into Parliament by giving reckless 
pledges—too many had been given 
lately. With quinquennial Parliaments 
there would be practically a Dissolution 
every four years; at any rate, constitu- 
encies would know more certainly than 
now that an election was impending, 
and, therefore, there would be a greater 
chance of their exacting these pledges. 
If we had not that evil, we must have 
another—the mischief of a snap Dissolu- 
tion like the last. At times we should 
have triennial Dissolutions, with all the 
results of triennial Parliaments. At 
present Members had to resign their 
seats when they took office, and submit 
to a new election; and we should have 
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Ministers elected twice in three years, 
or four times in six years; and what 
men were likely to undergo such an 
amount of trouble and expense? It 
was a serious question whether we had 
not too many elections now. If we in- 
creased the number, we should be likely 
to increase the number—already too 
large—of electors who abstained from 
voting, and the best men would go 
through the turmoil of an election every 
three years. It was essential that we 
should have men trained and expe- 
rienced in political life ; but with shorter 
Parliaments we should have a constant 
succession of inexperienced men, who 
would take two out of their first three 
years to learn the Business of Parlia- 
ment. What would be the effect of 
these changes on our foreign policy? 
Having to face a great Power like 
Russia, it was important, if we were to 
maintain our position among the nations 
of the world, that we should have a firm 
national purpose ; but he contended that 
this was impossible with triennial Par- 
liaments. The result of these constant 
appeals to popular opinion would be 
that it would be worked upon by irre- 
sponsible agitators. That would furnish 
the best argument to despotic Powers 
against a Government like ours, based 
on popular control. It would be said 
it was impossible for a great nation 
to combine our institutions with a firm 
and consistent national purpose. The do- 
mestic Business of Parliament was so 
enormous, it was almost impossible to 
deal with it, and it was growing every 
day ; and how should we get through it 
with fresh and inexperienced men? At 
present there was a great deal of talk, 
much of which was deemed irrelevant 
by some of them; and one result of the 
lowered suffrage was that more men 
were sent in whose constituents ex- 
pected them to talk. With growing 
work, increased talking, and shorter 
Parliaments, it would be almost impos- 
sible to transact the Business of the 
country. It was also important to con- 
sider the relation of that House to the 
other Estates of the Realm. Although 
the intention of the hon. Member for 
Hackney was to increase the influence of 
the House of Commons by bringing it 
more under the control of the constitu- 
encies, the result would be the increased 
authority of the Crown and of the House 
of Lords, and the greater influence and 
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power of the permanent officials. Ho 
should heartily support the Amendment, 
because it would maintain the prestige 
of Parliament, and defend the Commons 
against the Crown and the House of 
Lords on the one hand; and, on the 
other, against the more serious dangers 
of bureaucracy, arising from the con- 
centration of power in the hands of the 
permanent officials of the country. 

Mr. J. HOLMS, in reply, said, most 
of the hon. Members who had spoken 
against the Motion had dealt with the 
question as if he had argued in favour 
of triennial or annual Parliaments, 
whereas he entirely avoided doing any- 
thing of the kind. He still held to the 
views which he had so fully stated to the 
House—that quinquennial Parliaments 
would be of vast service to the country. 


Question put. 
The House divided :—Ayes 60; Noes 
110: Majority 50.—(Div. List, No. 22.) 


Words added. 
Main Question, as amended, put. 


Resolved, That, in the opinion of this Honse, 
the Septennial Act has been satisfactory in its 
operation, and ought not to be repealed. 


MERCHANT SHIPS LADEN IN BULK. 
MOTION FOR A SELECT COMMITTEE. 


Viscount SANDON, in rising to move 
the appointment of a 

“ Select Committee to make inquiry concern- 
ing the recent foundering of Ships laden with 
grain, coal, and other heavy or bulk cargvues; 
and to ascertain whether such founderings are 
due to excessive cargoes or to defective dimen- 
sions or construction, or to the employment of 
vessels unsuited for the trades or voyages in 
which the Ships were employed, or to any other 
and what cause; and to report whether any 
change in the Law affecting Merchant Shipping 
is required to prevent the recurrence of such 
losses,”’ 


said, he need hardly assure the House 
that this subject had of late very much 
occupied the attention of the Board of 
Trade, and need scarcely say that any 
question affecting the lives of our sailors 
was one of interest to every hon. Member 
of the House, on whatever side he might 
sit, or whatever might be his politics. 
He was quite aware of the great interest 
which the question excited in the country, 
and fully recognized the duty of dimi- 
nishing as far as possible every danger to 
the brave men who navigated the ocean 
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under the British flag. He was quite 
sure that the hon. Member for Derby 
(Mr. Plimsoll) was the last man who 
would wish to claim for himself any ex- 
clusive rights or feelings of humanity in 
thismatter. They all wished that the lives 
of our sailors in their very hazardous 
calling should be as safe as possible. 
Taey all admitted that some inquiry was 
greatly called for into the terrible loss of 
cargo vessels from foundering during the 
last two or three years. For some 
months past he had been aware that 
many gallant ships had been lost in the 
Atlantic and Bay of Biscay, without, he 
regretted to say, any record of how the 
loss occurred. With these facts before 
him, some months before the matter had 
been taken up by the hon. Member for 
Derby, he (Viscount Sandon) had con- 
sulted the best authorities on the subject, 
an he made up his mind that as soon as 
Parliament met he would announce that 
it would be necessary that a Royal Com- 
mission or a Select Committee of the 
House should be appointed to inquire 
into the loss of those ships. These losses, 
it should be remembered, had not been 
confined to grain ships, but had been 
very remarkable in the case of cargo 
ships generally during the last three or 
four years. He was well aware that the 
loss had been heavy in the grain trade ; 
but it had extended very much to heavy 
cargo ships, and he made up his mind to 
wait until Parliament met, so that he 
might have an opportunity of consulting 
hon. Members on both sides connected 
with shipping, as to whether it would be 
better to have a Royal Commission or a 
Select Committee of that House. His 
own impression was that it would be 
better to have a small Commission of five 
or seven Members, who would go very 
carefully into the inquiry, as experts ; 
and as soon as Parliament met he put 
himself into communication with an hon. 
Member on the Opposition Benches to 
know if he would take the Chair, and he 
resolved to ask the hon. Member for 
Derby to take a seat on the Commission. 
After consulting, however, more and 
more with hon. Members acquainted 
with shipping, he came to the conclusion 
that it would be better to have a Select 
Committee for the sake of speed, as it 
would be desirable to get a good judg- 
ment on the matter as soon as possible, 
so that if legislation were needed we 
might have it during this Session. He 
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was aware it was possible for the hon. 
Member for Derby to say—‘ Why not 
pee my Bill at once, and secure human 
ife by forbidding grain to be carried in 
bulk, and after that have your inquiry 
as to the security of the cargo trade 
generally?” His answer to that was 
that, with the evidence he had before 
him, no Government or responsible De- 
partment would venture to support the 
Bill of the hon. Member without inquiry. 
If they found a certain amount of evi- 
dence which made it extremely doubtful 
that the proposal of the hon. Member 
would promote the safety of human life, 
they were bound to pause before passing 
the Bill. It remained for him now to 
show that there was an amount of evi- 
dence from responsible persons which 
would lead a man to believe that it was 
@ very moot question with men well ac- 
quainted with shipping whether, if they 
passed the hon. Member’s Bill, they 
might not increase the danger to human 
life. Having made very careful inquiry 
on the subject from those best qualified 
to judge, not only shipowners, but men 
who had to risk their lives navigating 
ships—officers and men—there was a 
very grave doubt in his mind on the 
matter. The Chamber of Shipping of 
the United Kingdom was one of the 
most representative Bodies-in this coun- 
try. Almost every large port was now 
represented by its leading men in this 
Chamber of Shipping. He would ask 
the House to listen to the opinion of its 
Chairman, Mr. Glover, a man of very 
high standing and position. Mr. Glover 
said, in his inaugural address— 

“T should point out that, so far from putting 
all wheat and maize into bags lessening losses in 
the American trade, it is certain the main cause 
of such losses would be aggravated thereby. It 
is well known that want of stability, rather than 
cargo shifting, has led to many of the recent 
disasters. So much weight of cargd is above 
the centre of gravity that the ships, in nautical 
phrase, ‘turn turtle.’ Grain in bulk occupies 
less space than grain in bags; consequently, 
with the same number of tons of weight on board, 
the vessel entirely laden with bags would have 
more weight above her centre than if she had 
grain in bulk below, with the adequate quantity 
of bags above, according to the Canadian prac- 
tice, and, therefore, would be more tender—in 
other words, have less stability—and would 
more easily turn over. It would be deeply to 
be regretted if an effort to lessen loss increased 
the very cause from which most of the recent 
losses have happened.” 

Such an opinion as that would of itself 
make any Government or House of Com- 
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mons hesitate before passing the second 
reading of such a Bill as that of the hon. 
Member for Derby without very careful 
inquiry. What was the opinion of the 
Mercantile Marine Service Association, 
Liverpool?—an association which was 
deeply interested in the matter, as being 
composed of masters and officers, not of 
owners. They wrote to him officially to 
say that— 

“Mr. Plimsoll, M.P., in his well-meaning 
efforts to obtain the legislative prohibition con- 
tained in his Bill, should understand that the 
evils he seeks to prevent or diminish would be 
thereby increased. If the faulty design and 
formation of so many double-bottomed ships is 
not carefully investigated and checked, and 
which they are persuaded lie at the root of the 
whole difficulty, these losses will continue.” 


His point, therefore, was that to enforce 
merely the carrying of grain in bags in- 
stead of in bulk would increase the dan- 
ger to human life. From Glasgow, 
Messrs. Allan, one of the leading firms, 
wrote— 

“The question is most important, involving 
vital interests, and is not to be measured by the 
mere cost of bagging grain. Bulk grain is 
heavier than bagged, and serves to keep the 
centre of gravity of a laden ship low.” 


A ship was safer, therefore, because she 
was kept stiff, when she carried grain in 
bulk than when she carried it in bags. 
But he wished the House to understand 
that he was expressing no personal opi- 
nion on the question; he only wished to 
appeal to the sense and judgment of the 
House, and to beg them to consider the 
whole matter carefully before taking any 
decisive action, as it was felt to be one 
of the greatest doubt and difficulty by 
practical men. He had carefully watched 
this matter for some time, and he would 
wish to state what the Chamber of Ship- 
er aoe opinion of whose chairman he 

ad already quoted—had done when 
they came to a vote on the question. 
After a long discussion, the proposal in 
favour of carrying in bags rather than 
in bulk was put aside, and the carrying 
of grain all in bags was disapproved. 
They then passed this resolution, that— 


“The Executive Council take into considera- 
tion the question of carrying grain cargoes with 
the greatest amount of safety, and take such 
steps as they deem necessary.” 


Members of the Shipmasters’ Society of 
London had also expressed opinions on 
the subject, and there was amongst them 
a grave difference of views. The chair- 
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man attributed losses very much to the 
build of the ships. Within the last 
three or four years, he said, a great 
change had taken place in the ships 
themselves. They were unstable. He 
added that he believed the real question 
at issue was not the carrying of grain in 
bags or in bulk, but whether the modern 
system of having a water-ballast tank 
and a double bottom was not the real 
cause of these disasters. No doubt 
there was great difference of opinion on 
the matter. He was not saying that the 
hon. Member for Derby was wrong ; his 
point was that the subject was of such 
extreme importance that it demanded 
the most careful consideration of Par- 
liament before any Bill was passed with 
respect to it. Again, the Shipmasters’ 
and Officers’ Protection Association of 
Scotland had sent him (Viscount Sandon) 
a copy of a Petition addressed by them 
to the House. These were not the ship- 
owners, but consisting, as the Association 
did, entirely of masters and mates, com- 
prised the very people who were most in- 
terested primarily in the saving of life. 
This Association represented Leith, Edin- 
burgh, Glasgow, Greenock, Dundee, 
Aberdeen, and a number of other ports in 
Scotland. They begged the House to 
have an inquiry, to go into the modes of 
construction and loading for the trades 
in which these vessels were engaged. 
They lamented deeply the losses which 
had taken place; but they particularly 
lamented the use of water-ballast tanks, 
and of vessels with what were known 
as double bottoms. According to these 
witnesses, 92 per cent of vessels which 
had lately foundered at sea with grain 
cargoes had been double-bottomed ves- 
sels, and a large number of vessels of 
this class had foundered at sea while 
loaded with homogeneous cargoes, and 
in the proportion of three with such car- 
goes to one with grain or seed cargoes. 
These, surely, were important matters 
demanding very grave consideration. 
Other testimony came from Ireland. 
The Limerick Chamber of Commerce 
had communicated to him the result of 
a meeting held at Limerick a few days 
ago, at which they had resolved that the 
Bill of the hon. Member for Derby 
would be’ injurious to the importers of 
foreign grain, while the freedom of 
foreign ships from the like restrictions 
would be detrimental to the shipowners 
of the United Kingdom. All these facts 
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consideration. Again, he had receive 

an important deputation from the Ship- 
owners’ Association of Liverpool, who 
hoped the House would hold its hand 
before it advised them to adopt the ex- 
pensive system of carrying grain in bags. 
They stated that their vessels had been 
one of the chief mediums for carrying 
grain, and that no losses of any extent 
had been incurred through carrying it in 
bulk. The steamship owners had spoken 
in the same tone, remarking that they 
carried a greater amount of grain than 
any other body in the United Kingdom, 
and they had asked that the burden 
should not be put upon them unless it 
was undoubtedly necessary for the se- 
curity of human life. He had also a 
letter from Mr. C. Mac Iver, one of the 
patriarchs of the shipping interest, who 
feared that the change proposed might 
have the effect of diverting the grain 
trade from. British to foreign bottoms. 
Now, he did not say that the hon. Mem- 
ber for Derby was wrong, possibly the 
hon. Member might prove to be in the 
right, even in the face of such strong 
testimony; but, in any case, he hoped 
he would admit that the House was 
bound to investigate the subject. Let 
them not, in their zeal to save human 
life, do that which might increase the 
loss of life and endanger the enormous 
interest engaged in the grain-carrying 
trade. It was no trifling matter to in- 
terfere with the course of so great a 
trade. The rapidity of the movement of 
grain was one of the great elements of 
its cheapness, and at present it was ra- 
pidly transferred from one ship to an- 
other. It was clear, therefore, that the 
introduction of an intermediate process, 
such as that of putting it in sacks, would 
infallibly increase the time and cost of 
loading. If the proposed process did 
not, after all, turn out to be necessary, 
he trusted that the House would not 
rashly interfere with the existing con- 
ditions of the trade. There was one 
point to which it was specially necessary 
for him to allude, because on it the hon. 
Member for Derby had based his Bill— 
he meant the 16 ships which the hon. 
Member had stated had been lost during 
a recent period through improper load- 
ing of grain. Now, he had analyzed the 
loss of those 16 ships, and he found that 
two of them—the Bernina and the Homer 
—were not grain ships, but were laden 
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with general cargo ; and that two others 
—the Zanzibar and the Surbiton—carried 
mixed cargoes. The remaining 12 were 
wholly laden with grain, and of them 
one was stranded, and was not lost on 
account of grain-loading; another was 
sunk by a collision; another came to 
gat through the machinery breaking 

own; and another, the Burgos, foun- 
dered off the coast of Newfoundland. 
That reduced the number to be dealt 
with to eight. Of these eight cases, in- 
quiries had already been held into the 
loss of the Heimdall, Alphonso, Tiara, 
and Hmblethorpe. In the case of the 
Alphonso, the Court attributed the 
casualty to the giving way of a false bulk- 
head which had been erected to enable 
the ship to carry a grain cargo. In the 
case of the Heimdail, the Court found 
that the casualty was due to want of ex- 
perience on the part of the master with 
respect to the stowage of grain and the 
fitting of shifting boards. The Court of 
Inquiry found that the Ziara was not a 
vessel of sufficient stability to carry a 
grain cargo, especially during the winter 
months, in the Bay of Biscay. The 
Court were of opinion that the loss of 
the Emblethorpe was due to instability 
from the form of the vessel. Inquiries 
were pending in the cases of the Joseph 
Pease and the Jelford. That, the House 
would see, would reduce the whole of 
the 16 cases to a very small number, and 
proved that the losses were not to be 
attributed to the stowage of grain in 
bulk. Twelve vessels had been lost in 
the last three months, of which seven 
were grain and five were coal vessels; 
and this went to show that it was highly 
probable that their loss was owing, not 
to improper stowage of grain, but to 
some fault in the construction of the 
ships. He hoped the House would not 
be led astray by the evidence as to the 
extraordinary smallness of the cost of 
loading in bags which was given by per- 
sons representing the sack interest. All 
had rushed forward to say that they 
would be ready to meet all the require- 
ments of the grain trade if the House 
should resolve that it was necessary to 
carry grain in sacks. With regard to 
the question itself, he wished to impress 
on the House that it was a matter for 
the fullest and calmest consideration. 
As far as he had seen, those who were 
the most conversant with the subject 
attributed the loss of these vessels to 
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water-ballast tanks, to double bottoms, 
and to changes in the build of the ships, 
and every shipping man had told him 
inquiry was urgently needed in this mat- 
ter. The House expressed no opinion 
whatever upon the Bill of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Derby; but as men of business 
they were bound to take the widest in- 
terests of the country into view. They 
were bound to see that an inquiry by 
careful, sober, and serious-minded men 
should be made into this question before 
they submitted themselves to the doc- 
trine of the hon. Member for Derby. 
He trusted, therefore, that he should 
have the support of the hon. Member 
for Derby in moving the appointment of 
a Select Committee to inquire into the 
cause of those losses which they all de- 

lored, and that he should have the hon. 

ember’s support in securing that ex- 
amination; and if legislation were ne- 
cessary they might have wise and sen- 
sible legislation even before this Parlia- 
ment came to an end. The noble Lord 
concluded by moving for the appoint- 
ment of the Select Committee of which 
he had given Notice. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


‘*That a Select Committee be appointed to 
make inquiry concerning the recent foundering 
of Ships laden with grain, coal, and other heavy 
or bulk cargoes; and to ascertain whether such 
founderings are due to excessive cargoes or to 
defective dimensions or construction, or to the 
employment of vessels unsuited for the trades 
or voyages in which the Ships are employed, or 
to any other and what cause; and to report 
whether any change in the Law affecting Mer- 
chant Shipping is required to prevent the recur- 
rence of such losses.’’—( Viscount Sandon.) 


Mr. PLIMSOLL said, he had to thank 
the noble Lord the President of the 
Board of Trade very heartily for the 
course which he had taken, and for the 
cee taped he had shown in taking it. 

e had also to say that he agreed in 
very much that the noble Lord had said. 
He thought the noble Lord had placed 
the case very fairly before the House ; 
but he believed him to be misinformed 
on one or two very important particu- 
lars. When the noble Lord gave the 
reasons of several bodies of shipowners 
against the principle of the Bill he (Mr. 
Plimsoll) was amazed at their feebleness. 
He differed from the opinion of Mr. 
Glover and the two other authorities 
cited by the noble Lord, that because grain 
in bulk was heavier than grain in sacks, 
they would, therefore, raise the centre 
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of gravity higher by loading in sacks. 
They said that if they put grain in sacks 


which would occupy 10 per cent more 
space than if the grain were not in sacks, 
they would raise the centre of gravity of 
the ship higher. But those who shipped 
grain in bulk knew very great effort was 
made to fill up the holds quite close up 
to the underside deck ne Therefore, 
how could it he possible to put the centre 
any higher if they had got it as high as 
they could? It must be obvious to any- 
one that the centre of gravity remained 
precisely the same in both cases. The 
only real difference was that 10 percent 
more would be put under deck in the 
one case than the other, and, in his opi- 
nion, the lightening of the ship to that 
extent would often make all the differ- 
ence between safety and peril. The 
noble Lord referred to a Petition which 
had been sent to him, praying that in- 
stead of passing his (Mr. Plimsoll’s) 
Bill the House would order the whole 
subject to be inquiredinto. But he con- 
sidered there was no competition be- 
tween the proposal of the noble Lord 
and his Bill. If there were any compe- 
tition, he would admit that the mode of 
dealing with the difficulty as proposed 
by the President of the Board of Trade 
was incomparably the best. But they 
were not in competition; one supple- 
mented the other. He was aware that 
other things besides grain imperilled 
the safety of ships, and often great 
danger arose from the shape of the 
ships. These were subjects that, of 
course, demanded inquiry ; but they had 
the ships, and they must be dealt with, 
and with regard to the proposed altera- 
tion in the form of ships to enable them 
to carry Bb geo in bulk, it must be re- 
membered that, although it was possible 
to lengthen them, it was impossible to 
increase their depth or width so as to 
render them safe for carrying grain in 
bulk. The question was, could ships 
be rendered safer by enforcing the rule 
that grain should be carried in bags in- 
stead of in bulk? The noble Lord had 
stated facts with regard to certain ships 
which he (Mr. Plimsoll) confessed had 
startled him. He was surprised to hear 
that the four first-named ships were not 
grain-laden when they were lost, and he 
should have to make some further in- 
quiry with reference to them. But the 
Alphonso was damaged, as the inquiry 
of the Board of Trade showed, by a bulk- 
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head being injured. If the grain had 
been in bags, would this have hap- 


pened? In another case, the loss oc- 
curred through the master being igno- 
rant how to stow grain in bulk; but if 
it had been in bags the master would 
have been at no need to acquire such 
knowledge in addition to his other qua- 
lifications. In another case, it was said 
that the ship did not carry grain, but 
cotton seed ; but that was grain accord- 
ing to the Act of 1876. He should be 
glad to second the noble Lord’s Motion, 
and hoped that the Committee asked for 
by the noble Lord would be appointed, 
an that its inquiries would be proceeded 
with as rapidly as possible; but, at the 
same time, he asked whether it was pos- 
sible for that Oommitteo to report in 
time for efficient legislation on the sub- 
ject this Session? He would, therefore, 
urge the passing of his Bill, for it would 
be advantageous rather than otherwise 
to the efforts of the Committee for them 
to have the — results of one year’s 
working of his Act before them, so that 
they could consider whether it was a 
failure or otherwise. He forbore to 
mention the steamers which had been 
referred to by the noble Lord, as he 
found by so doing he offended the 
owners; but he would ask the attention 
of hon. Mombers to certain evidence in 
support of his view that carrying grain 
in bulk was the cause of the loss of many 
ships, and especially to that of Mr. W. 
Dickinson, of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, and 
other shipowners of the North of Eng- 
land, who concurred in the opinion that 
nothing short of the enforcement of the 
rule of grain in bags would secure the 
safety of the ships—an opinion that was 
endorsed by large numbers of ships’ 
captains. But it was said the cost of 
carriage would be much increased if 
grain were carried in bags. But the 
consumer was already paying for the 
bags, because the cargo was brought to 
the ship in bags. He had recently tra- 
velled down the Danube from Vienna, 
and had stopped at every grain port. 
There he saw the people of the country 
carrying the grain on board British 
ships in bags and emptying it into the 
holds. In French and other ships the 
bags were sewn up at a cost of l}d.a 
dozen, and he could not help reflect- 


ing that an Englishman’s life was as 
valuable as that of a Frenchman or 
an Italian. 


Those who had petitioned 
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against his Bill had done so not be- 
cause they disagreed with its provisions, 
but because they did not think that 
it comprised the whole case. Seven- 
teen hundred officers associated in a 
society in Sunderland had sent a Peti- 
tion, in which they said that a great 
amount of loss had been occasioned by 
vessels shifting their cargoes and foun- 
dering, and in which they asked the 
Board of Trade to compel the owners of 
steamers to carry their grain in bags and 
notin bulk. He had received a letter 
from Mr. William Young, a steamshi 
master at Newcastle-on-Tyne, in which 
he said— 

“T have been for many years a steamshi 
master in the grain trade, and I am convince 
there are no means of securing the grain ex- 
cept by carrying it in bags.” 

The proposed remedy, which, if applied 
for one winter, would throw such a flood 
of light upon the subject in hand, was 
an exceedingly cheap one, as appeared 
from a great number of letters which he 
had received in answer to inquiries he 
had made to satisfy the noble Lord that 
there was no reason for the shipowners 
calling out that an enormous burden was 
being thrown upon them by the Bill. 
Tenders had been sent by various firms. 
One would charge 1d. per sack per 
month; another $d. per sack per week ; 
another $d. per sack per week, 10 days 
being allowed for the first week ; and so 
on. This, he pointed out, would be about 
the maximum cost, 14d. on each sack of 
grain in cargo, say, from America; and 
that, he maintained, would not fall upon 
the ship’s owner or the importer, but 
upon the consumer, who would have to 
pay for it 1-18th part of }d. on the 
price of a 4lb. loaf. A letter he had 
received from Mr. W. M. Jaffray, agent 
for Mr. D. Mac Iver’s steamers, put the 
additional cost caused by using bags at an 
average of 4 cents, and that sum covered 
the cost of sending back the bags to New 
York. Mr. E.B. Hadley, oneof thelargest 
millers in the world, stated that wheat 
was imported from India, New Zealand, 
and Australia in bags and sold to the 
miller. The cost of the bag would not 
average more than 8d. per quarter; but 
the bags could be sold again at the same 
price. The adoption of his remedy for a 
single winter would not involve any struc- 
tural alteration in a vessel, or any con- 
siderable outlay of capital. It would not, 
in fact, involve the stroke of a chisel or 
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the driving in of one nail. Some ship- 
owners—for instance, the son of Mr. C. 
Mac Iver—adopted the precaution which 
he advocated ; and all that he was desir- 
ous of doing was to render the practice 
of those who were careless of their ships 
similar to that of those who were careful 
of them. He had also in his hand a 
letter from a maker of sacks, in which 
the writer said that he could supply 
them at the rate of 6d. each, that they 
would last about 12 months, and that 
at the end of that time he would be glad 
to take them back at the rate of 2d. each. 
The House would therefore see that the 
expedient which he advocated was one 
which was exceedingly inexpensive. If 
there was, he might add, any real rea- 
son to fear that our trade would suffer 
at the hands of foreigners, he should 
not object to the introduction of any 
Amendment which might obviate that 
apprehension. It had also been pointed 
out to him that a large number of vessels 
which plied between this country and 
New York were specially constructed for 
the carrying of grain, in which grain 
could be conveyed quite as safely as in 
sacks, and it was unnecessary to say 
that he had no wish to extend the pro- 
visions of his Bill to cases in which to do 
so would be needless. He would be very 
foolish if he were to introduce into the 
measure anything which was unreason- 
able; but he had, he trusted, shown the 
House that the proposal which he made 
wasinexpensive inthe extreme. It would, 
he might add, obviate the necessity for 
the employment of surveyors at foreign 
ports. It would be self-acting, too, 
while it would not have the effect of 
hurting the ships in the least. The 
passing of the Bill would, besides, throw 
a flood of light on the proceedings of the 
Committee which the noble Lord pro- 
posed to appoint, and the whole ma- 
chinery would be superseded as soon as 
action was taken on their Report, so that 
the measure would practically be one 
which would be in force for a single 
year only. In conclusion, he had merely 
to say that in Canada the principle of 
his Bill was strongly commended. Pre- 
vious to 1872, a law had existed in 
the Dominion, by which a fine of $40 
was imposed in the case of ships not 
being loaded according to regulation. 
It was found, however, that shipmasters 
preferred to infringe the law and pay the 
penalty. In that year, a stringent law 
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was accordingly passed, compelling the 
proper loading of grain vessels, and, as 
a result, he had received a letter from 
the Port Warden of Montreal, in which, 
after referring to the loss of six steamers 
in 1872, the writer stated that the altera- 
tion of the law in rendering necessary 
the production of a certificate to show 
that a ship had been laden in accordance 
with the law, and had put to sea in a 
seaworthy condition, had operated so 
satisfactorily that during a period of 
seven years which had since elapsed no 
report had reached him of a grain- 
carrying ship from the port of Montreal 
having been lost from the shifting of the 
cargo. He had also a letter from the 
Assistant Minister of Marine in Canada, 
to show the good results which had fol- 
lowed from the action which had been 
taken there in the matter; and it only 
remained for him, having called attention 
to those documents, to thank the House 
for the patience with which they had lis- 
tened to the remarks which he had felt 
it to be his duty to make. 

Mr. O. M. PALMER said, the speech 
which they had just heard, and that of 
the noble Lord the President of the 
Board of Trade, must have convinced 
the House that this was a subject on 
which an inquiry must take place. To 
legislate hastily upon it would be doing 
injustice to one of the largest trades in 
the country, and nothing would better 
meet the views of practical men in the 
North of England than the appointment 
of a Select Committee of that House to 
inquire into the matter. He must, there- 
fore, congratulate the noble Lord on 
having decided to take that step. He 
would not anticipate the labours of the 
Committee by entering into a discussion 
on the details of the question; but he 
might just remark two things—first, 
that many ships now carried grain which 
were never intended to do so, and which 
were quite unfitted to do so, either in 
bags or in bulk; and, secondly, that 
double-bottomed ships, for which he 
must take some responsibility, were de- 
signed not for the grain but for the coal 
trade; and it was not known that any 
ship in carrying coal had capsized, whe- 
ther double-bottomed or not, if the cargo 
had been properly trimmed. Hetherefore 
hoped the attention of the Committee 
would be directed to these matters, which 
were a great source of mischief in the 





shipping trade as at present conducted. 
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Mr. ONSLOW pointed to the import- 


ance of the question now under discus- 
sion as fully justifying the Notice of 
opposition which he had placed against 
the Bill of the hon. Member for Derby 
(Mr. Plimsoll), with the object of bring- 
ing it within the operation of the half- 
past 12 Rule. The Bill affected ship- 
owners generally; and, therefore, it 
would have been very unfortunate had 
it been taken up at 1 o’clock in the morn- 
ing in an empty House, and all he wanted 
was that a full and proper inquiry 
should be held before the House com- 
mitted itself to any particular policy. 
The construction of ships was a most 
important element of the question which 
the proposed Committee would have 
to consider. He himself had often 
been surprised at the extreme narrow- 
ness of some of those which came 
through the Suez Canal, and had even 
thought that they were too narrow to 
carry ordinary cargoes with safety. 
There could be no doubt that some 
reform in the grain-carrying trade was 
necessary ; and he thoroughly approved 
of the course the noble Lord had taken 
in referring the subject to a Select 
Committee. 

Mr. STEVENSON said, that if the 
question before the House had been the 
second reading of the Bill of the hon. 
Member for Derby he should have sup- 
ported it. But the hon. Member him- 
self had acknowledged that there were 
matters which required serious investi- 
gation, and that some modification of 
that Bill would have been required, and 
sending it to a Select Committee would 
have been the best way to deal with it. 
For instance, the provisions of the Bill 
were not necessary in vesselsof small size, 
and some ships were now constructed to 
which it was not necessary to apply the 
provisions of the measure. In his opi- 
nion, the noble Viscount opposite (Vis- 
count Sandon) had proposed too large a 
range of inquiry for his Committee. He 
would point out to the House that under 
the Merchant Shipping Act, whenever 
the loss of a ship took place, an official 
inquiry was held into the causes that 
led to it. Those inquiries had been 
limited to cases in which the conduct of 
the officers of the ship might be called 
in question. But in cases in which ves- 
sels went down with all hands, of course 
no inquiry into the conduct of officers 
could be held. He'was glad to see that 
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of late the Board of Trade had insti- 
tuted inquiries into all cases of missing 
ships before the Wreck Commissioner ; 
and the result of several of the'recent in- 
quiries had been the procuring of some 
very valuable information to shipowners, 
merchants, and underwriters. Of course, 
where a vessel foundered at sea, the 
chief questions that should be inquired 
into were with regard to its construction 
and mode of loading the cargo it car- 
ried. This was a good reason for limit- 
ing the inquiry to grain cargoes—that 
week after week they had the most 
valuable inquiries held by the Wreck 
Commissioner into the loss of vessels, 
and that they, therefore, were collecting 
valuable information on many points con- 
nected with the general loading of ves- 
sels. Already a beneficial alteration 
had taken place in the mode of con- 
structing vessels. For some reason or 
other, a few years ago, vessels were 
built with very much too deep, perhaps 
in order to show a high, free-board, and 
the result of the experience gained had 
been to show the error of that construc- 
tion. The practice of building vessels in 
that manner had been already abandoned. 
The inquiries had shown that the vessels 
which foundered were constructed with a 
depth disproportionate to their beam. 
He thought that the inquiry ought to be 
limited to the question of grain cargues 
alone, for by that means the labours of 
the Committee would be brought into a 
narrow compass, and they would be 
enabled to Report in time for legislation 
during the present Session. 

Mr. SAMUDA said, that the House 
was very strongly in favour of the Com- 
mittee asked for by the noble Lord the 
President of the Board of Trade. He 
could not follow his hon. Friend who 
had just sat down in wishing that the 
state of the inquiry should be limited to 
grain cargoes only. He was prepared 
to urge that the scope of the inquiry as 
proposed was not sufficient, and that it 
ought to be enlarged in order that a 
thoroughly satisfactory result might be 
obtained. In the first place, he wished 
to remind the House that there were 
two matters before it—one, that of the 
Committee proposed by the noble Lord, 
and the other the Bill of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Derby. In the course of his ob- 
servations in moving for a Committee, 
the noble Lord had stated that he did 
not wish the Committee to deal with the 
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Bill of the hon. Member for Derby ; but 
by the arguments he used the noble 
Lord seemed to be altogether opposed to 
the proposals contained in that measure. 
He should feel disposed to vote for the 
Bill of the hon. Member for Derby 
as a practical measure to endure for 
a limited period; but, nevertheless, he 
considered that this Committee might 
be very useful to supplement improve- 
ment in the mode of dealing with naval 
matters generally. The objection to 
make the Bill of the hon. Member for 
Derby a permanent measure appeared 
to him to be that it dealt, he believed 
satisfactorily, with cargoes of grain only, 
but that it did not touch cargoes of other 
material, such ascoalandiron. He held 
in his hand a list of 14 vessels lost in a 
comparatively short time; he believed 
they were the identical ships referred to 
by the noble Lord. Of those vessels 
seven were grain laden and seven were 
not. It was perfectly clear to the House 
that if the Bill of the hon. Member was 
carried it would leave altogether un- 
touched the seven vessels not laden with 
grain; and if they were to follow up 
their legislation on grain-laden ves- 
sels by attempting to deal with the other 
seven ships, they would find that they 
would require to be divided into three 
or four categories, according to their 
different cargoes, and dealt with in a 
separate manner. Indeed, it would lead 
to the introduction of legislation to go- 
vern the mode of loading each ship, and 
require stevedores to carry out their 
work by the sanction of an Act of 
Parliament. It did appear to him 
that the proposal of the noble Lord 
was liable to some objection from its 
not dealing thoroughly with the sub- 
ject. It was proposed to do what 
everyone would desire to see done— 
namely, to search into the defective con- 
struction of ships, and into all other 
matters which it might be desirable to 
investigate connected with grain-laden 
vessels. But it would be most dangerous 
for Parliament to take upon itself to 
legislate as to the best construction of 
ships. In his opinion, the inquiry ought 
to be directed to ascertain whether there 
were not some general propositions 
which might be laid down and converted 
into law for minimizing the risks of 
ships at sea. He believed that some 
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such propositions might be laid down. 
In his opinion, the chief, if not the only 
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mode of insuring greater safety at sea 
was to deal with the question of in- 
surance. If they limited insurance so 
that the owner could not only have no 
profit from the loss of his ship, but that 
he must be a loser by its loss, then they 
would give the shipowner the greatest 
possible incentive towards doing every- 
thing for the preservation of his ship 
and cargo. It was no new proposal that 
he was making, for it was the same 
principle which governed the case of house 
insurance from fire. If a person insured 
his house for a larger sum than the 
house was worth he could not receive it. 
The insurance offices in the case of loss 
could either re-build the house or pay 
the amount which they considered it 
worth. But in the case of a ship in- 
sured at Lloyd’s, a bargain was entered 
into between the shipowner and the 
underwriter, by which the value of the 
ship was taken to be a certain sum, and 
in case of total loss you could not go 
behind this sum. If a ship met with 
an accident, not a total loss, then the 
whole amount insured was not recover- 
able; but if a total loss ensued, then 
the underwriter was bound to pay the 
whole sum whether the ship was worth 
it or not. It did appear to him to 
be a cardinal point requiring investiga- 
tion as to whether shipowners should 
be allowed to insure vessels for a larger 
sum than they were worth, and whe- 
ther they ought to receive more than 
three-fourths of their value in case of 
total loss. The House was aware that 
some of the greatest shipowners—such 
as Green and Wigram and the Penin- 
sular and Oriental Companies—did not 
insure at all. Their greatest profit was 
derived from not insuring, and the 
course they adopted was this — They 
did what was necessary to insure the 
safety of their ships by seeing that 
there was no defective loading nor defec- 
tive equipment nor any undermanning. 
It had been mentioned by some hon. 
Members during the course of the de- 
bate that many of the ships lost at sea 
were very much undermanned. Fre- 
quently in vessels of 1,800 or 2,000 tons 
there were so few men that there was no 
possibility of making a relief if any of the 
crew were disabled by illness from attend- 
ingtotheirduties. Intheevent, therefore, 
of any accident occurring to some of the 
crew, a ship which was so undermanned 
would be practically helpless. But at 
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present there was nothing to induce 
shipowners to man their vessels pro- 
pH because if the vessel by any 
chance arrived at its destination, then 
the shipowner had effected a saving in 
the expenses, and if it was lost, then he 
obtained his profit from the underwriters 
if he had insured beyond its value. He 
thought if the risk of loss were thrown 
upon the shipowner one of the greatest 
Seindits of difficulty in this matter 
would be overcome. In his opinion, 
they could not do better than leave the 
risk to the shipowner as to the safety 
of the vessel, restricting him only to 
make his profit from the success of the 
enterprize, and not from the loss of the 
vessel. If that were done, shipowners 
would soon discover the most satisfactory 
mode of constructing ships, and of equip- 
ping, and even of stowing ships. Our 
past experience of legislative interfer- 
ence in naval construction was such as to 
point to its avoidance in future. For- 
merly, the mode of measuring ships for 
tonnage was such that a very bad state 
of things indeed was produced; but by 
the present method of registration much 
improvement had been effected. If some 
method could be devised by which the 
risk of loss of vessels was thrown upon 
the owners, and their profit was made 
dependent upon the success of the enter- 
prize alone, there would be a proper 
guarantee for good construction. He 
thought it of great importance to take 
into consideration in this inquiry all the 
various questions bearing upon the sub- 
ject, and that very much guod might be 
done by framing some general regula- 
tions for all shipping, rather than limit- 
ing the inquiry to grain-laden vessels. 
Sr JOHN HAY said, that the hon. 
Member for the Tower Hamlets had 
introduced a very large question into the 
debate. Although he agreed that the 
subject of insurance was one requiring 
consideration, yet he trusted that the 
scope of the present inquiry would not 
be enlarged. In saying that, he did not 
mean that he considered an inquiry into 
the question of insurance would not be 
advisable; but, in his opinion, the ques- 
tion of grain-laden ships was one well 
deserving the attention of the Committee, 
and one which required a speedy answer. 
If the Orders of Reference were enlarged, 
he doubted whether they would have any 
Report upon the subject in that Session 
of Parliament at all, He agreed with 
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very much that had been said with re- 
ference to the Bill of the hon. Member 
for Derby ; and, in his opinion, he looked 
for the best remedy in one direction. In 
his opinion, it was not necessary that 
arg should always be carried in bags, 
f grain were shipped in vessels without 
bulkheads, or any means of preventing 
the action of the sea, no doubt the vessel 
would get a list in one direction from 
the shifting of the cargo; but if a ves- 
sel were separated in compartments it 
was quite unnecessary that the grain 
should be stowed in bags. Even when 
stowing bags or sacks, grain might 
be liable to displacement by some ac- 
cident, as bags themselves were liable 
to shift. He was glad to hear from 
his hon. Friends that such means of 
improved stowage had been adopted, 
that in some cases grain could now be 
carried in bulk with perfect security. 
He thought that the Gommittes would 
have enough to do in reporting to the 
House as to the desirability of the Bill 
of the hon. Member for Derby, and 
as to the proper precautions to be 
adopted in the stowage of grain car- 
goes. Upon the basis of the Report 
of the Committee, legislation could be 
made which would enable grain to be 
brought into the country without un- 
necessary risk to human life. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE was inclined 
to think that the scope of the inquiry 
proposed was quite wide enough. In 
his opinion, it would be very undesirable 
to extend the inquiry which the Oom- 
mittee was to undertake. With regard 
to the observations of the hon. Member 
for the Tower Hamlets on the subject of 
insurance, he would like to mention that 
the subject was fully gone into by a 
Royal Commission a few years ago. 
They reported most strongly in a (lirection 
suggested by the hon. Member, and re- 
commended that insurance upon vessels 
should be limited. In the opinion of 
the Commission, many of the losses at 
sea arose from over-insurance. Upon 
the recommendations of that Coramittee, 
so far as his recollection went, the Go- 
vernment prepared a Bill which they 
laid upon the Table of the House ; but 
for some reason with which he was un- 
acquainted that Bill had never been 
proceeded with. For his own part, he 
was most strongly in favour of the Bill, 
and he regretted extremely that the Go- 
vernment had never carried it through. 
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Unfortunately the Bill never got so far 
as the second reading; and, therefore, 
hon. Members had had no opportunity 
of expressing their opinions with regard 
to it. Having once fallen through, the 
Bill was never re-introduced, for what 
reason he could not state. When such 
a Bill should be again brought before 
the House he ventured to say that it 
would receive a great deal of support 
from that side of the House. It was his 
conviction that a very great deal could 
be done for insuring safety at sea by 
limiting the amount of insurance to be 
effected upon vessels. It was only by 
making shipowners lose money by the 
loss of their vessels, and preventing the 
loss they sustained being entirely covered 
by the insurance, that they could bring 
the motive of self-interest to bear upon 
them. 

Mr. GOURLEY thought that, in 
dealing with the question of insurance, 
it would be found very difficult to gauge 
the value of ships. For instance, four 
years ago a vessel might have been worth 
£20 a-ton—a short time ago its value 
would have fallen to £5 a-ton—and it 
would probably now be worth £8 per 
ton. As between the shipowner and 
the insurer, he did not see how the 
value of a vessel under those circum- 
stances could be ascertained. It seemed 
to him that was one of the most difficult 
questions that the Government would 
have to deal with, and that it was one 
which required more research and in- 
quiry than was made by the Royal Com- 
mission to which reference had been 
made. The question which the House 
had then to consider was that raised by 
the hon. Member for Derby—namely, the 
loading of grain in bulk. The question 
was whether grain in bulk could be made 
what was designated in shipping language 
“good stowage.” It was worthy of re- 
mark that vessels were now constructed 
for the purpose of carrying grain, and in 
such cases the grain was first stowed 
in the between decks, then beneath 
the lower hold, and above the water 
ballast. The plan of loading was to run 
in the grain from elevators. First the 
main hold wasfilled, and thenthe between 
decks ; when the vessel got in a sea 
way the grain in the lower hold settled 
down, and if the cargo shifted in conse- 
quence of the water ballast at the bottom 
shifting, then, in many instances, the 
vessel capsized. In his opinion, it was 
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quite impossible to load a ship properly 
with grain in bulk, and the only remedy 
was to enact a law that grain should be 
carried in bags, and notin bulk, The 
opinion of practical men—he meant 
those materially concerned in the nayi- 
gation of their ships—was distinctly in 
favour of abolishing loading in bulk. 
He had recently had the honour of pre- 
senting a Petition from over 1,700 Rhy 
masters and owners, in which it was 
stated that grain could only safely be 
carried in bags. The Petition went on 
to ask that a Select Committee might be 
appointed to inquire into the question, 
and also into other matters connected 
with shipping. But while he held the 
opinion that grain could not safely be 
carried in bulk, he also thought there 
were some exceptions to the rule. He 
believed that the hon. Member for 
Derby was disposed to make an excep- 
tion in favour of vessels engaged in the 
Montreal trade. Those vessels carried 
grain between decks in bags; but in the 
lower hold, with the exception of two or 
three tiers, the grain was carried in bulk. 
But the grain in bulk was placed between 
boards and partitions in such a manner 
as to prevent any chance of shifting. 
Vessels engaged in the coasting trade 
would also probably form an exception 
to the rule, because they were mostly of 
a small size, and it was not necessary, in 
their case, to stow the grain in bags. 
He held that, whether vessels be great 
or small, there was danger in carrying 
grain in bulk, unless some measures had 
been taken specially to adapt them to 
this purpose. Some vessels had been 
fitted with bulk-heads, and others had 
also been divided into compartments. 
When, therefore, vessels of this kind 
were in question, an exception might be 
granted to vessels so specially adapted 
for carrying grain by Board of Trade 
licence ; but where they had to deal with 
vessels constructed, as at present, with 
between decks and lower hold, and 
water ballast underneath, he held that 
it was impossible to carry grain in bulk 
with safety. He had not come to any 
hesitating conclusion on this question, 
for it had occupied his attention during 
a long time, and after considerable dis- 
cussion with the members of the Ship- 
owners’ Society in Sunderland. When 
he said that the members of that Society 
were nearly all men who had themselves 
been to sea, and were personally ac- 
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quainted for that reason with the navi- 
gation of ships, he thought that he was 

lacing before the House sufficient evi- 
dasng to prove that the opinions of such 
men ought to be received with consider- 
able attention by hon. Members. One 
of the members of the Society to which 
he had referred, and who had been for 
30 years at sea, and was then one of our 
largest shipowners, had told him that 
“when leaving port with a cargo of 
grain in bulk he never felt himself safe 
until the cargo had twice shifted, after 
which, in all probability, there would be 
very little chance of its shifting again ;”’ 
the settling down, as expressed in the 
sea phrase, being then complete. The 
opinion of that shipowner had had with 
him more weight than any other opinions 
which had been laid before him, espe- 
cially those of men of theory who had no 
practical experience in the loading and 
sailing of ships with grain cargoes on 
board. He would like to see the Govern- 
ment introduce a temporary Bill dealing 
with this question, which was one 
upon which the House already possessed 
abundance of information. It was per- 
fectly true that differences of opinion 
existed upon this subject; but it was 
found that all the shipping associations, 
notwithstanding the differences of opinion 
amongst them upon some points, ad- 
mitted the importance of an inquiry into 
the question of ships laden with grain. 
Not only the losses of last winter, but 
those which had occurred previously 
during a series of years, were quite suffi- 
cient to prove to the Government, to 
hon. Members, and to the country gene- 
rally, that something in the shape of 
legislation was necessary with reference 
to the loading of grain cargoes. What 
he held to be necessary was that some 
measure should be passed such as that 
which had been submitted to the House 
by the hon. Member for Derby (Mr. 
Plimsoll), providing that all grain coming 
to the United Kingdom should be im- 
ported in bags, with the exceptions to 
which he (Mr. Gourley) had alluded in 
the case of vessels specially adapted to 
the trade. But, in dealing with this 
question, they had also to deal with the 
question of the carriage of grain by 
foreign ships. Now, it was the opinion 
of many shipowners in England that if 
it was made compulsory that all grain 
coming to the United Kingdom in 
British vessels should be imported in 
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bags British shipowners would be handi- 
capped by foreigners. There was a 
great deal of truth in this objection. 
The remedy, however, which he sug- 
gested was that it should be made the 
rule that all grain imported in bulk, 
whether in British or in foreign ships, 
should be subjected to a duty of 1s. 
or 2s. per quarter, according to the 
ports from which such grain might be 
imported. Hon. Members would see 
that unless the grain imported, say, in 
Swedish or Norwegian vessels, was sub- 
jected to this regulation, those vessels 
would practically get a large portion of 
the grain-carrying trade. He would 
make it law that any ships bringing corn 
in bulk from the Baltic should be 
subject to a differential duty of 1s. per 
quarter, and that those carrying grain 
in bulk across the Atlantic should be 
subject to a like duty of 2s. per 
quarter ; and this, in his opinion, 
would prevent British ships from being 
handicapped by foreigners. There were 
some other points to which he would 
allude. He thought that the simplest 
and safest way of dealing with the ques- 
tion of stowage would be to enact that 
all grain carried across the Atlantic, 
with the exception of that coming from 
the port of Montreal, which was already 
subject to exceptional local rules, should 
be imported in bags. It had been found 
that in the Californian, Calcutta, and 
Australian trade, all grain was, at the 
present time, so imported. But it was 
said that the putting of grain into bags 
would cause much loss of time. No 
doubt, it was true that some loss of time 
would be occasioned; but it was clear 
that in a very short time the merchants, 
both in the United States and in the 
United Kingdom, would adapt them- 
selves to the new state of things, and 
that when vessels arrived at New York 
and other ports they would find their 
cargoes ready in bags, just as they now 
found them ready for shipment in bags 
in Australia and Calcutta. There was 
no place in the world where a vessel 
could be loaded more quickly than in 
Calcutta, the rice and wheat being at 
that port always shipped in bags; and 
there was, therefore, no reason . why 
wheat should not also be shipped in bags 
from the American ports. Had the 
question been raised by the shipping in- 
terest instead of by the hon. Member for 
Derby (Mr. Plimsoll), he felt sure that 
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the Government would have at once 
assented to the change recommended by 
that hon. Member. He hoped that the 
necessity for dealing promptly with this 
question would be seen by hon. Mem- 
bers; and if they would legislate with 
regard to the loading of grain as be- 
tween this country and the United 
States, he had no doubt that the shipping 
interest throughout the country would 
agree with him that the best mode 
of dealing with the subject would be 
to enact that all grain coming from 
Atlantic ports should be imported in 
bags. 
its. MARK STEWART pointed out 
that a great difference existed in the 
capabilities of ships for carrying grain 
cargoes in bulk as between the coasting 
and ocean trades, for they all knew the 
difference between taking a short run 
from Ireland or Scotland, as the case 
might be, and crossing the Atlantic. He 
trusted that due protection would be 
given to the coasting trade, which was 
so essential to the interests connected 
with our own ports. As regarded the 
distinction between the ocean and coast- 
ing trades, it would be found on reflec- 
tion that the danger which was appre- 
hended from the former would be very 
much diminished in the other case, in 
which it was quite practicable to carry 
grain with safety by looking to the state 
of the weather. He expressed his satis- 
faction with the Bill of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Derby; and, having regard to 
the opposition which it was likely to 
meet with, he thought that the course 
taken by the Government would give 
satisfaction both to those who were in 
favour of the measure and to those who 
opposed it. 

rk. D. JENKINS would have voted 
for the Bill of the hon. Member for 
Derby (Mr. Plimsoll) with some qualifi- 
cations. He (Mr. D. Jenkins) contended 
that whether grain be stowed in bulk or 
in bags, it would be necessary to exercise 
care that the cargo should be safely 
secured, for every seaman knew that 
even a cargo stowed in bags was not 
safe without shifting-boards were made 
use of. But there were other points of 
greater importance than this which re- 
quired to be looked into. For instance, 
the over-loading of vessels was a very 
serious question; and, in his opinion, 
the Act of 1876 relating thereto was 
altogether a failure. He would like to 
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see some plan adopted for fixing the 
maximum load-line, which should be 
marked on the sides of all ships, and 
which, he believed, would prevent the 
very great evil of over-loading, that was 
now the cause of so much loss. Again, 
there was the question of. undermanning, 
from which, no doubt, a large number 
of casualties occurred. With regard to 
the build of ships, he did not care what 
was their form of construction as long 
as they were navigated with skill; for, 
in his opinion, the safety of a ship de- 
pended upon the skill and care with 
which it was navigated—irrespective of 
its dimensions. He hoped the inquiry 
would tend todo good, and that loss 
of life would be lessened as soon as 
the Select Committee had made its Re- 


ort. 
. Mr. BATES said, that the hon. Mem- 
ber for Sunderland (Mr. Gourley) had 
stated that he placed great faith in the 
opinions which he had received from 
practical men. Now, he (Mr. Bates) 
had received a document from Sunder- 
land, which had, no doubt, also been 
received by many hon. Members. It 
emanated from the Society of British 
Ship Masters and Officers in Sunderland, 
and was a4 list of 30 steamships which 
had been lost. Hon. Members would 
be astonished when he told them that 
28 out of the 30 vessels lost had been 
built in Sunderland and the adjacent 
ports, and that 24 of them had been 
fitted with water compartments. He 
maintained that the Bill which they 
were now discussing was, however well 
meant, valueless for the purposes for 
which it was intended, for the reason 
that it did not in any shape or way 
touch the root of the evil. He believed 
that the great cause of loss among these 
ships was that they were too long, too 
narrow, and too deep in build—that was to 
say, that they had too great depth of hold, 
too little breadth of beam, and too great 
length; in addition to that they had 
water ballast compartments. When a 
ship was loaded with cargo, as a matter 
of course the ballast compartments were 
empty, consequently there was a space 
of from one to two and a-half feet 
in the bottom of the ship empty above 
which the cargo was stowed, and the 
grain being raised in this way became 
more liable to shift, and the ship, in 
consequence, to ‘‘ turn turtle’’ and to go 
to the bottom. In order to remedy this, 
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hesuggested that these waterballastcom- 
partments should be so fitted as to be able 
to receive grain in bags, which would give 
the ship more stability. That a cargo 
of grain could be carried safely in bulk 
he had no doubt whatever ; but, in order 
to insure this, it was necessary that the 
ship should bedivided into compartments 
made of iron. As to shifting-boards, he 
believed them to bevalueless for this pur- 
pose ; but if the vessel were divided down 
the middle by iron bulkheads running 
fore and aft as far as the engine-room, 
the cargo would be then in two equal 
portions, and if the vessel lay over one 
half of the cargo only would go to the 
lee-side. The expense of this arrange- 
ment would only occur once—namely, 
when the ship was built, and would be, 
in his opinion, in the end, less than 
the cost of modern bulkheads. It had 
been said that this plan would unfit the 
ship for general purposes; but he 
answered that these iron bulkheads could 
be fastened in such a manner as would 
allow them to be taken down when the 
ship was going to load a general cargo. 
They had only to be fastened to the 
keel, keelsons, beams, and other parts 
of the vessel with screw-bolts, and 
then they could be taken down when 
necessary, and would cost less in the 
end to the shipowner than shifting- 
boards. He would just give hon. Mem- 
bers his opinion as to what these grain- 
carrying ships ought to be. Ships cross- 
ing the Atlantic with grain cargoes 
should have greater strength and greater 
propelling power; they should not be 
more than seven times their beam in 
length, and they should not be more 
than two-thirds of their beam in depth. 
If they were fitted with water compart- 
ments, they should be so made that cargo 
could be stowed in them, and they 
should be fitted in compartments. Some- 
thing had been said about the handi- 
capping of British shipowners ; and this 
was, no doubt, a very serious matter. 
He thought the best plan and the only 
plan to meet this difficulty would be to 
levy a fine upon all cargoes brought in 
bulk, whether in foreign or British 
ships, unless they were certified by the 
Board of Trade to be fitted for such 
cargoes in the manner in which they 
now certified for the carrying of pas- 
sengers. 
Mr. O’SHAUGHNESSY, having no 
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entered a this debate, were it not 
that in Ireland large quantities of oats 
were grown and exported coastwise. 
Now, if the Bill was carried as it then 
stood, it would apply to this Irish coast- 
ing trade and ruin it, while, at the same 
time, it would place the grower of oats 
at a great disadvantage. Had the Bill 
come before the House he should, in the 
interest of the trade to which he had re- 
ferred, have voted against it. The vessels 
engaged in this coasting trade were of 
a peculiar construction. They were short 
and broad, and very few accidents had 
occurred to them, from their sailing over 
seas which were calmer than those which 
had to be crossed in other trades, and 
from their having an opportunity of 
running into port when a storm oc- 
curred. He trusted that the noble Lord 
would not entertain the suggestion of 
the hon, Member that the Bill should be 
passed provisionally ; but he joined with 
those who wished to see a Bill passed 
during the present Session, which he 
trusted would be very carefully framed 
with a view to the protection of the 
interests which were involved in legis- 
lation upon this subject. He thought it 
would be a most urfortunate thing to 
adopt the suggestion which had been 
thrown out for a system of differential 
duties, which, in his view, savoured too 
much of Protection. 

Mr. MUNDELLA said, there could 
be no dispute as to the advantages which 
would result from the appointment of a 
Committee; but it must be borne in 
mind that no legislation could take place 
this Session, or, perhaps, during the 
next. With regard to the suggestion 
that the scope of the inquiry should be 
widened, so far as marine insurance was 
concerned, he reminded the House that 
that had been fully dealt with in the 
Report of the Royal Commission, and 
that the right hon. Gentleman the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had promised to 
introduce, and did introduce, in 1876, a 
Bill for dealing with maritime contracts. 
But he did not believe there was any 
means of securing the maximum of 
safety until the shipowner had a greater 
interest inhis ships coming safely to port 
than he now had in their not arriving. 
He knew that the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer had taken the best possible ad- 
vice before withdrawing the Bill to which 
he had referred. It was most important 
the Government should deal with this 
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question, because it did not affect grain 
cargoes alone, but all cargoes that floated 
in British bottoms. He would not put 


his experience against that of the hon. |j 


Member for Plymouth (Mr. Bates) ; but 
he had had the advantage of assisting 
the other day on a Committee, before 
which the best possible information 
was laid with regard to this question 
of grain cargoes. The question was put 
to that Committee,—‘‘ What would be 
the advantage of a Bill such as that 
brought in by the hon. Member for 
Derby?” The answer was from all 
sides that there could be no doubt that 
loss of life occurred from defective con- 
struction, but that the greatest blot on 
our carrying trade was the shipment of 
grain cargoes in bulk, and that from this 
cause there arose a greater loss of life 
than from all other causes put together. 
It had been urged that the additional 
cost of carrying grain in bags would 
increase the price of the grain; but it 
was necessary to place the advantages 
of this plan against its disadvantages. 
In the first place, it would materially 
diminish the cost of insurance; in the 
second place, the grain would be brought 
to market in a much better condition 
than at present ; in the third place, there 
would be a great diminution in the loss 
of ships and cargoes ; and, in the fourth 
place, there would be the saving of life ; 
and, quite apart from this saving of life, 
he impressed upon the House that the ad- 
vantages of the proposed plan would be 
equivalent to the pecuniary outlay for 
sacks. Having regard to the fact that 
they might enter upon one or more 
Sessions before legislation upon this 
matter took place, he asked the -noble 
Lord the President of the Board of 
Trade whether—not for the coasting, 
traffic, but merely for long voyages—he 
could not see his way to introduce some 
provisional measure, until such time as 
the whole question could be considered, 
which would require that all grain 
cargoes should be brought to this 
country in sacks? This proposal would 
go @ great way to give experience and 
to guide legislation in that House; it 
would also show whether grain cargoes 
could be carried in bags without any 
large increase in expense, and whether 
a saving of life would be the result. 
The present system of carrying grain 
was the greatest blot upon our carrying 
trade ; and he hoped it would be possible 
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by some ens a measure to deal with 
it until the Committee could report, and 
a Bill could be brought in on the sub- 


ect. 

Viscount SANDON thought that the 
House would now feel that it was time 
to close the discussion, which he might 
justly characterize as having been very 
useful and interesting. With regard to 
the speech of the hon. Member for 
Sheffield (Mr. Mundella), it seemed to 
him to be based upon the idea that 
the Committee could not report at all 
that Session. He had purposely con- 
finedthe Reference in order to shorten 
the labours of the Committee; and he 
hoped that it would be able to report 
before the end of the Session, as he was 
most anxious that its recommendations 
should be carried out at once. The 
questions raised were most important, 
for they concerned human life. He saw 
no reason why the Committee should 
not get through its labours speedily, and 
report in time for a Bill to be brought 
in and passed before the end of the 
Session. He did not wish to be under- 
stood as meaning that the result of the 
labours of the Committee would be to 
show that any legislation whatever was 
necessary. He was certainly of opinion 
that if they could do without legislation 
it would be better, for any unnecessary 
fettering of a great industry should be 
avoided. He was sure that the hon. 
Member for Sheffield would agree with 
him upon that point. But if it were 
found that legislation was necessary, 
then he hoped that it would be com- 
pleted during the present Session. He 
would observe, with reference to what 
many hon. Members had stated regard- 
ing the grain trade, that he was not at 
that moment prepared to say that the 
proposals of the hon. Member for Derby 
(Mr. Plimsoll) were necessary. So far 
as he was informed, since 1875, the grain 
trade of this country had greatly in- 
creased, until the value of the imports 
now amounted to £150,000,000 a-year. 
But the proportion of ships engaged in 
the grain trade which had been lost was 
comparatively small, whereas there had 
been many hundreds of lamentable cala- 
mities to vessels laden with other car- 
goes. He thought it was really a 
question to be considered whether grain 
was the real cause of the loss of many 
vessels. Suppose that the carrying of 
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t additional security to human life 

would be afforded by its being carried in 
bags. But, as he had previously stated, 
there was a great difference of opinion 
upon that subject, and that it required 
investigation. He had expressly guarded 
himself from stating any opinion upon 
the subject; but people of great ex- 
perience had expressed the view that 
the danger to human life was not in- 
creased by the stowage of grain in bulk. 
He hoped that the Reference had been so 
framed that the question would be fully 
decided. With respect to the question 
of insurance, there was no doubt that 
the matter was one which required con- 
sideration. He wished to protest against 
one or two observations of the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Sunderland 
(Mr. Gourley), in which he laid down 
the maxim that grain could not be 
safely carried in bulk. To that proposi- 
tion he could not give his assent, but 
should wait the issue of the labours of 
the Committee. 

Mr. GOURLEY remarked, that he 
had laid that proposition down with 
certain exceptions. He had stated that 
it was the general rule that vessels 
engaged in the Montreal and the coast- 
ing trade were exceptions. 

Viscount SANDON said, that no 
doubt the hon. Member did not mean 
his assertion to be a sweeping one. The 
other point against which he must speak 
was a most serious suggestion to come 
from the other side of the House—that 
was the proposal that all ships that car- 
ried grain in bulk should be forced to 
pay a duty of ls. or 2s. per quarter 
upon the grain so carried. He was sur- 
prised to hear those doctrines propounded 
by hon. Gentlemen upon the other side of 
the House; and if they were seriously 
meant he should not wonder if the Go- 
vernment were shortly asked to again 
put duties upon corn. So long as he 
had the honour to occupy the position 
he did, no protective duties of any kind 
would be put on. It must be under- 
stood that the object of the Government 
in this case was to obtain a thorough in- 
vestigation, so that they would be en- 
abled to legislate on the subject. No- 
thing would induce the Government to 
assent to the second reading of this Bill 
until investigation had convinced them 
that it was really required for the pre- 
servation of human life, and that it 
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the great shipping interests upon which 
this country so much depended. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


And on March 5, Committee nominated as 
follows :—Mr. Antuur Pzzt, Mr. J.G. Tazort, 
Mr, Brputrx, Mr. Atcrrnon Ecerton, Mr. 
Tuomas Brassey, Sir Joun Hay, Sir Hanr- 
court JounsTonE, Mr. Bates, Mr. Munpeza, 
Mr. James Corry, Mr. Govritzey, Mr. Gorst, 
Mr. Norwoop, Mr. Kavanaeu, Mr. O’Suaven- 
nessy, Mr. Brrxsecx, Mr. Stevenson, Mr. 
Onstow, Mr. James Stewart, Mr. Mvutnot- 
LAND, Mr. Spencer Stanuorz, Lord Arruur 
Russeiz, and Mr. Mac Iver :—Power to send 
for persons, papers, and records; Five to be the 
quorum. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
oro 


STRENSALL COMMON BILL—[Bnx 60.] 
(Lord Eustace Cecil, Colonel Stanley, Colonel 
Loyd Lindsay.) 
SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Lorpv EUSTACE CEOCIL said, that 
this Bill was of merely a formal charac- 
ter, and he hoped that the House would 
now read it a second time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Lord Eustace Cecil.) 


Mr. DILLWYN believed that there 
was an objection taken to the Bill. 

Lorp EUSTACE CECIL said, that 
he was not aware of any objection. 
None had reached him. The Bill was 
really of a purely formal character, and 
was to enable the Secretary of State to 
compensate the owners of common rights 
and ascertain what those common rights 
were. The House might be aware that 
Strensall Common had been purchased 
by the Government, and the present Bill 
was to make the necessary arrangements. 
Hitherto, Government had been unable 
to deal with the common rights which 
had started up. It was now proposed 
to hand the matter over to the Inclosure 
Commissioners to ascertain—first of all, 
what the common rights were, to whom 
they belonged, and what amount of 
compensation ought to be paid for them. 
So far as he had been able to ascertain 
from hon. Members, he could not find 
that there was any objection to the Bill. 
He trusted that the hon. Member for 





would not have the effect of destroying 


Swansea would withdraw his objections, 
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and allow the second reading of the Bill 
to be taken. 

Mr. DILLWYN said, that the objec- 
tion to the Bill was not his own, but 
that of the hon. Member for Hackney, 
who had given Notice of Opposition. 
For his own part, he had no objection to 
the Bill, and he only wished to draw 
attention to the fact that it was opposed 
by the hon. Member for Hackney. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Thursday. 


ANCIENT MONUMENTS BILL—[Buz 61.] 
(Sir John Lubbock, Mr. Beresford Hope, Mr. 
Morgan, Sir Richard Wallace.) 

THIRD READING. 

Order for Third Reading read. 


Sm JOHN LUBBOCK in moving 
that the Bill be now read the third time, 
said, he trusted that he should be 
allowed to thank hon. Members who 
had come down so often and stayed so 
late to support the measure. His thanks 
were also due to hon. Members who were 
opposed to the Bill for their courtesy in 
waiving their individual objections and 
allowing the third readimg of the Bill 
to be taken without opposition. More 
particularly he wished to thank his hon. 
Friends the Members for North North- 
umberland (Earl Percy) and Tyrone 
(Mr. Macartney). 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Bill be now read the third 
time.” —( Sir John Lubbock.) 


Eart PERCY was obliged to the 
hon. Baronet the Member for Maidstone 
for the compliment he had paid him ; 
but he could not allow the third reading 
of the Bill to take place without one or 
two remarks. The hon. Member for the 
University of Cambridge (Mr. Beresford 
Hope) had made some very hard re- 
marks at the end of last Session with re- 
gard to what he had termed his (Earl 
Percy’s) obstruction of this Bill. He 
could only point out that the course they 
had taken had resulted in a considerable 
modification of the original measure, 
and in the adoption by the hon. Baronet 
the Member for Maidstone of various 
Amendments. Those Amendments havy- 
ing been accepted, they had been enabled 
to waive their objections to the Bill. But 
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even now he was not entirely convinced 
of the utility of the measure, or recon- 
ciled to its provisions. Having regard, 
however, to the large modifications 
which the hon. Baronet had made in 
it, he thought it was more respect- 
ful to the House, which had passed the 
Bill by large majorities on several occa- 
sions, that they should withdraw their 
objections and allow the Bill to pass. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Bill read the third time, and passed. 





CO-OPERATIVE STORES. 


Select Committee of last Session re-appointed, 
‘¢ to inquire into the constitution and operations 
of certain Trading Societies, trading under the 
name of Co-operative Stores, and to ascertain 
whether they are exempted from taxes and im- 
posts to which the trading community are 


liable :’’—Committee to consist of Eighteen 


Members :—Sir Masszry Lorzs, Mr. Orway, 
Mr. Riptey, Mr. Biaxe, Sir Georce Exxi07, 
Mr. Harpcasttz, Mr. Artuvr Mutis, Mr. 
Munpe.ia, Mr. Rietey, Mr. Baxter, Earl of 
Datxetru, Mr. Macponatp, Mr. Isaac, Mr. 
James, Mr. Forsytu, Mr. Catan, Mr. Suen, 
and Sir Cuartes Russexu :—Power to send for 
persons, papers, and records; Five to be the 
quorum. 

Minutes of Evidence taken before the Select 
Committee on Co-operative Stores of Session 
1878-9 referred to the Select Committee on 
Co-operative Stores.— (Sir Charles Russell.) 


House adjourned at half after 
One o'clock. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Wednesday, 25th February, 1880. 





MINUTES.]— Pustic Buus—Ordered—First 
Reading—Supreme Court of Judicature (Dis- 
trict Courts) * [87]; Cruelty to Animals* 
{88] ; Middlesex Land Registry * [89] ; South 

estern (of London) District Post Oftice* 
[90]; Drainage and Improvement of Lands 
(Ireland) Provisional Order* [91]; Patents 
for Inventions * [92]. 

Second Reading—County Courts [6]; Hypothee 
Abolition (Scotland) [34]; Blind and Deaf- 
Mute Children [41], debate adjourned ; Judi- 
cial Factors (Scotland)* [50]; Excisable 
Liquors Traffic (Scotland) * [49]; Common 
Law Procedure and Judicature Acts Amend- 
ment * [80]. 

Second Reading—Referred to Select Committee— 
Bankruptcy Act (1869) Amendment * [46]. 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—_—oNo 


COUNTY COURTS BILL—[Bu1 6.] 
(Mr. Norwood, Mr. Rowley Hill, Mr. Watkin 
Williams, Sir Eardley Wilmot.) 


SECOND KEADING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. NORWOOD, in moving that the 
Bill be now read a second time, said, 
that before he proceeded to explain the 
clauses of the measure, he thought it 
right to remind the Houseof the circum- 
stances under which the Bill appeared 
before them. In the Session of 1878 there 
were no less than four County Courts 
Bills introduced by private Members— 
one by the hon. Baronet the Member 
for South Warwickshire (Sir Eardley 
Wilmot), another bythe hon. Member for 
Worcester (Mr. Rowley Hill), another 
by himself (Mr. Norwood), and a fourth 
by the hon. Member for Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne (Mr. J. Cowen). The three 
first Bills were very similar in purport, 
although they differed in certain de- 
tails; and it was the pleasure of the 
House to refer them to a Select Com- 
mittee. The Committee sat for 17 
days and examined a_ considerable 
number of witnesses, among them being 
Lord Justice Bramwell and Mr. Hollams, 
both Members of the Judicature Com- 
mission, and various County Oourt 
Judges, mercantile men, and solicitors. 
After full deliberation, the Committee 
made their Report, the gist of which was 
—first, that there should be no increase 
in the exclusive jurisdiction of the 
County Courts; that there should be 
concurrent jurisdiction in an extended 
class of cases; that the salaries of the 
County Court Judges should be raised to 
£2,000 per annum ; that they should be 
entitled to a pension amounting to two- 
thirds of their salary, after 20 years’ 
service; that the Registrars shouid not 
be permitted to practice either in their 
own districts or elsewhere; and that the 
hon. Member for Hull be requested to 
bring in a Bill in conformity with those 
recommendations. The present Bill was 


ees as it left the Select Committee. 
he provisions of it were simple. In 
the first place, there was no extension 
of exclusive jurisdiction in any form. 
The concurrent Common Law jurisdic- 
tion was extended from £50 to £200, 
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actions for the recovery of rent from 
£50 to £200, and actions of ejectment 
from £20 to £40. The 4th clause of 
the Bill, and the one to which he at- 
tached the most importance, was in har- 
mony with the recommendations of the 
Judicature Commission, and had received 
the approval of law reformers since 
the days of Lord Brougham. — It was to 
the effect that, with the exception of 
Probate, Divorce, and Admiralty busi- 
ness, it should be competent for the 
plaintiff to bring his action, whatever 
the amount, in the County Court, with 
full power, as a right, for the defendant 
to move for the transfer of the case into 
the Superior Courts. As he regarded 
the matter, this was really the most im- 
portant clause of the Bill. It knitted 
together, in the most complete way, the 
County Court system and that of the 
Supreme Court itself; and he was of 
opinion that if the Bill contained nothing 
more than this 4th clause it would be a 
very valuable and important measure. 
It was unnecessary that he should defend 
the course taken by the Bill, because not 
only was it approved of by the Select 
Committee, but the Government them- 
selves had endorsed the views contained 
in the measure in the most marked 
manner. Last Session they took a some- 
what unusual course, for notwithstand- 
ing the fact that the Bill sent down by 
the Select Committee was then before 
the House of Commons, the Government 
introduced a Bill in the House of Lords, 
through the Lord Chancellor, which was 
very similar in its character to the mea- 
sure recommended by the Select Com- 
mittee, although not altogether identical 
with the Bill he was now introducing. 

It was a very excellent measure, and 
contained many clauses that were not 
only unobjectionable, but would be of 
the utmost advantage. He might, there- 
fore, claim that he had the approval of 
the highest Legal Officer in the Kingdom 
and of the Government on behalf of his 
Bill. One objection which he had heard 
raised against the Bill from time to time, 

and particularly from members of the 
Legal Profession, wasthis—‘‘It isall very 
well to extend the jurisdiction; but we 

maintain your Judges are not competent 
to exercise such jurisdiction.” They 
said, in effect, that the County Court 

Judges were an inferior class of men. 

He (Mr. Norwood) ventured to differ 

altogether from that opinion. He 
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thought that some of the learned gentle- 
men who administered the law in the 
County Courts were quite equal to the 
Judges in the Superior Courts. He be- 
lieved that the great bulk of those gen- 
tlemen were perfectly competent to dis- 
charge not only their present functions, 
but the extended jurisdiction which 
would be imposed on them by this Bill. 
If, as he feared it might be, the case, 
there were some gentlemen who were not 
so learned or able as might be wished, 
he could only say that the fault was not 
in the County Court system, but in those 
po a whom devolved the responsibility 
of appointing the Judges. Of course, 
he could not speak from personal know- 
ledge of the qualifications of those gen- 
tlemen. He was only a layman, and 
was, therefore, not competent to form an 
opinion. He was bound, however, to 
admit that appointments were occasion- 
ally made to the County Court Bench 
which met with almost universal reproba- 
tion from those who were best qualified 
to form an opinion—namely, the Bar it- 
self. He did not allude to any one Lord 
Chancellor, or to any one Party in 
politics more than another; but it was 
very painful—more than painful, it was 
@ serious injury to the administration of 
justice—that from time to time unknown 
and incompetent men should be ap- 
pointed instead of the best men avail- 
able. There was another cause why 
sometimes the County Court appointments 
were not satisfactory, and that was that 
the salaries paid to those gentlemen did 
not give that large choice to the Lord 
Chancellor which he would otherwise 
eed He (Mr. Norwood) thought 

imself that the present salary of 
£1,500 a-year was scarcely sufficient to 
induce a gentleman, who had had a 
most expensive education and training, 
to sacrifice his prospects at the Bar at a 
comparatively early period of life. It 
was, therefore, notorious that when they 
had satisfactory appointments—and he 
repeated again that able and learned 
men did exist on the County Court 
Bench—they were too frequently men 
who had passed the prime of life, who 
wished for rest and retirement, and who 
therefore accepted a position of com- 
parative ease, which, under other cir- 
cumstances, they would not have con- 
sented to occupy. The question really 
was this—was it not a matter of expe- 
diency, as well as justice, that they 
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should remunerate the County Court 
Judges somewhat more handsomely? 
There were 57 County Court Judges, 
who received £1,500 a-year. Three or 
four of that number had £1,800 a-year 
under an old rule, which came into 
operation many years ago. The utmost 
burden the present proposal would place 
upon the Consolidated Fund would be 
£27,300 a-year if every Judge were ad- 
vanced to £2,000 a-year. But it was in 
evidence that it would be easy for the 
Lord Chancellor, with the power which 
he now possessed, to reduce the number 
of Judges by a re-arrangement of the 
existing Circuits, which would make a 
great reduction in the amount of extra 
charge that would be thrown upon the 
Consolidated Fund. He might point 
out, as‘a matter of justice to the present 
Judges, that they had no increase at all 
in their salaries since the year 1865, 
and yet the amount of extra work 
thrown upon them had been very great. 
Between the years 1865 and 1878, no 
less than 32 additional Statutes had been 
passed, which threw extra duties upon 
the County Courts. Under the Bank- 
ruptcy Law, as consolidated in 1869, 
the entire burden, as far as the Pro- 
vinces were concerned, of the adminis- 
tration of the Bankruptcy Law devolved 
upon the County Courts. In point of 
fact, those Courts had this unique juris- 
diction—that the Judge himself was 
competent to decide all questions of law 
which arose out of the administration 
of the Statute. That fact alone was, he 
thought, quite sufficient to show the 
importance of the functions exercised 
by the Judges. He was afraid that he 
himself had been a guilty person, inas- 
much as he had been instrumental in 
throwing additional labours upon them, 
in respect to the two Bills he had in- 
troduced giving Admiralty jurisdiction. 
He had then proposed a clause to in- 
crease the salaries of the County Court 
Judges by £500 a-year; but it was with- 
drawn on an assurance from the Go- 
vernment that the case of these gentle- 
men would receive full consideration. 
In 1869 a Motion was made by the hon. 
Member for Oldham (Mr. Hibbert) that 
£300 additional should be given, and 
the proposition was seconded by a right 
hon. Gentleman who now occupied the 
pe neo position of Home Secretary, 
and who advocated the proposed in- 
crease as a matter of justice to the 
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Judges. He had not dwelt longer upon 
this point than- he considered to be 
necessary to place the question fully 
before the House; but he wished the 
House to bear in mind that the business 
of the County Courts had greatly in- 
creased of late years., The increase in 
the amount derived from County Court 
fees since 1865 amounted to £150,000 
per annum. The bankruptcy fees were 
not so easily ascertained; but he was 
assured that at least £20,000 a-year of 
surplus profit went into the Exchequer 
from that source alone. Then, again, 
all the cost of the old bankruptcy 
system was saved, and it amounted 
to £56,470 per annum; and if the 
additional jurisdiction was given under 
the Bill, there would, of course, be a large 
increase in the business of the County 
Courts, and the income derived from fees 
would grow in proportion. The gross 
disproportion which existed between the 
salaries of the Registrars on some of the 
chief County Court Circuits and those of 
the Judges deserved a passing remark. 
There were two or three Returns on 
this subject—one obtained by the hon. 
and learned Member for Durham (Mr. 
Herschell ), and another by his hon. Friend 
the Member for Bristol (Mr. Morley). 
From these Returns it appeared that, in 
addition to the emoluments derived by 
some of the Registrars holding the office 
of High Bailiff, and that many of them 
were Registrars of the High Courts by 
virtue of holding the office of Registrar 
of the County Courts, the amount of fees 
derived by Registrars in large towns was 
in excess of the salary of the Judges. 
For instance, the two Registrars of the 
Birmingham Court, after paying for 
clerks and all outgoings, received £5,665, 
being a sum of £2,832 10s. each, or 
nearly dou'sle the salary of the Judge of 
the Birmingham Oounty Court. The 
Registrar of the Bradford Court received 
£3,188, and the two Registrars of the 
Leeds Court £3,471, which gave them 
an average of £1,735 10s. each. At 
Neweastle, where there was only one 
Registrar, the fees amounted to £3,341, 
and in Nottingham the one Registrar re- 
ceived £1,909. Thus the chief officer of 
the Court received a fixed salary of 
£1,500 a-year, while the subordinate 
officer—the Registrar—was receiving, in 
some cases, nearly double. As he had 
said before, he had no wish to enter too 
fully into the details; but he must sub- 
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mit that a fair case had been made out 
on behalf of a hard-working class of 
public servants, the vast majority of 
whom were able men, who discharged 
their duty well. Since their. original 
appointment they had been called upon 
to perform many additional functions ; 
and as those functions were of extreme 
value to the country, it was only right 
that the gentlemen who discharged them 
should ‘Yeceive the increased salaries 
proposed by the present Bill. He was 
of opinion that the additional sum which 
he proposed to give to the Judges— 
namely, the increase from £1,500 to 
£2,000 a-year, would be money well 
spent. That the County Courts were 
highly appreciated throughout the coun- 
try at the present moment was shown by 
the fact that the number of suitors who 
resorted to them was increasing every 
year. He was of opinion that every sub- 
ject of Her Majesty was entitled to have 
any case in which he was interested tried 
by a gentleman of undoubted judicial 
power and ability; and if that was not 
always the case at present one reason 
why it was not so was that the salary 
was not sufficient. If the proposals con- 
tained in the present Bill were adopted, 
and the salary were raised from £1,500 
to £2,000, it would certainly open a 
much larger field of seleetion. There 
was only one other question to which he 
considered it necessary to allude, and 
that was the clause which would entitle 
the County Court Judges to a retiring 
pension, amounting to two-thirds of their 
salary, after 20 years’ service. The 
position of a County Court Judge at this 
moment was this—that he could not ob- 
tain a retiring pension unless he made 
an affidavit that he was physically in- 
competent to discharge the duties of the 
office. He thought that was a very in- 
vidious position in which to place a pub- 
lic servant like a County Court Judge. 
It was, therefore, recommended that the 
County Court Judge, in reference to his 
retirement, should be in the same posi- 
tion as the Judges of the Superior Courts, 
and that, after the long service of 20 
years, he should be entitled to a retiring 
pension amounting to two-thirds of his 
salary. In conclusion, he would only 
add that the present County Court sys- 
tem was working with extreme satisfae- 
tion. Upwards ef 1,000,000 plaints were 
introduced into the County Courts last 
year. The system brought justice to the 
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very doors of the people, and the trans- 
actions were growing in numbers and 
importance every day. In the mean- 
while, the price of agricultural and other 

roduce was increasing. In point of 
Fact, every article of consumption was 
increasing in value, and that was in itself 
an argument for giving an increase in 
the amount of concurrent jurisdiction. 
There was also another consideration 
which was of the greatest possible im- 
meme ¢ It was well known that the 

lock of business in the Superior Courts 
had been a matter of comment of late 
years. It had often been discussed, and 
it had been pointed out how seriously it 
interfered with the business of the coun- 
try, and, at the same time, that it was 
undesirable to increase the number of 
the Judges of the Superior Courts. He 
would simply add that this measure, the 
second reading of which he now moved, 
would have a very distinct and beneficial 
effect in reducing the amount of business 
which now crowded the Superior Courts. 

Sir EARDLEY WILMOT, in second- 
ing the Motion, congratulated his hon. 
Friend on the perseverance and ability 
which he had shown in dealing with this 
subject; but he could not congratulate 
Her Majesty’s Government on the course 
they had thought proper to adopt with 
respect to the measure. In 1875 he in- 
troduced a Bill having for its object 
optional jurisdiction—that was to say, 
giving a plaintiff power in any case to 
sue in the County Court. He proposed 
that alteration in the law after having 
had an -interview with the late Lord 
Brougham, the founder of County Courts, 
who was anxious to see that improve- 
ment adopted. He was, however, in- 
duced to withdraw the Bill on the assur- 
ance from the Secretary to the Oounty 
Courts at the Treasury that the Go- 
vernment proposed in the ensuing Ses- 
sion to bring in a Bill to extend the 
jurisdiction of County Oourts. That 
—— was not fulfilled. In 1877 

e introduced again the same Bill; but 
it was opposed by the Attorney General, 
representing the Government, and the 
second reading was negatived without a 
division. He was sorry that his learned 
Friend the Attorney General had not 
more power in this matter, because he 
was sure that if it were left to him the 
question would have been settled long 
ago. He remembered, however, that 
Lord Selborne as Sir Roundell Palmer 
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and Attorney Genoral had stated that 
these-things were all in the hands of the 
Lord Chancellor, the Attorney General 
being a mere dummy. In 1878 three 
Bills were introduced dealing with 
several branches of the subject, and, at 
the suggestion of the Attorney General, 
they were referred to a Select Commit- 
tee. The Committee, of which he had the 
honour of being Chairman, sat for 17 
days, and examined a vast number of wit- 
nesses, amongst whom were two gentle- 
men who were acting on the Superior 
Courts of Common Law Commission— 
Lord Justice Bramwell and Mr. Hollams, 
an eminent solicitor. After careful con- 
sideration, the Committee came to the 
conclusion that the jurisdiction of County 
Courts ought to be extended, that certain 
excluded subjects of action should be 
admitted, and that after 20 years’ service 
the Judge should be entitled to a retiring 
pension. The result of their deliberations 
was embodied in a Bill, which, however, 
could not be passed at so late a period 
of the Session. In the next Session—- 
namely, 1879, his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Hull (Mr. Norwood) again in- 
troduced his Bill; but the Government 
met him by introducing a Bill of their 
own in the House of Lords, which, after 
receiving a second reading, was never 
heard of again. Asa firm supporter of 
Her Majesty’s Government, as one who 
approved highly of their foreign policy, 
he felt bound to say that they had not 
shown equal ability, energy, and deter- 
mination in the administration of do- 
mestic affairs. Had they done so, with 
the powerful majority at their command, 
many of the social questions now await- 
ing legislation might have been satis- 
factorily dealt with long ago. The 
Criminal Code Bill, for instance, which 
was going toa Committee, might havehad 
a chance, which it did not now possess, 
of being passed this Session. Another 
point upon which the Committee did 
not pronounce an opinion, but with 
respect to which he believed they were 
nearly all agreed, there being only 
one dissentient on the Committee, 
was the desirability of occasionally 
promoting County Court Judges to seats 
in the Superior Courts. That was fre- 
quently done in France and in America, 
and it would not only have the advan- 
tage of transferring experienced and 
able men from one Bench to another, 
but it would be a stimulus to the County 
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Court Judges to keep themselves in legal 
matters up to the mark. He thought 
his hon. Friend the Member for Hull 
had very properly made his Bill appli- 
cable to all Courts of inferior jurisdic- 
tion; but if the House should think 
that the privileges of the Lord Mayor’s 
Court.and other local Courts ought to 
be retained, that was a question which 
might very fairly be dealt with in Com- 
mittee. He had himself been for 18 
years a Oounty Court Judge, and he 
could bear testimony to the great respon- 
sibilities and labour devolving on the 
office; and he hoped the salary ques- 
tion would receive the most careful con- 
sideration from Her Majosty’s Govern- 
ment, for he thought £2,000 a-year 
was not at all too much. The Bar of 
England opposed this increase of salary ; 
but, in doing so, he thought they made 
a mistake. He earnestly hoped this 
important measure would receive the 
favourable consideration of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.””—( Mr. Norwood.) 


Mr. AtperMAN COTTON said, that 
although he should refrain from moving 
the rejection of the measure, he could not 
agree that the County Courts were popu- 
lar, and declared that, although they 
were “cheap,” he might almost say 
they were “‘nasty.”” His object in rising 
was to say a few words in favour of 
the exemption of the Lord Mayor’s 
Court of the City of London from the 
provisions of the Bill. That Court was 
one of the most expeditious in its action 
of any in the Kingdom, and its popu- 
larity with the citizens exceeded that of 
the suitors in the County Courts. It was 
one of the most ancient Courts in Eng- 
land, and had always stood well in the 
estimation of the commercial public. In 
1873 it disposed of no fewer than 16,357 
actions, attachments, and other suits. 
At that time the learned Judge who pre- 
sided over the Court of Common Pleas, 
which was not so much blocked with 
business then as it was now, took offence 
at the Lord Mayor’s Court, and, by pro- 
hibitions, prevented a large amount of 
business from passing into it. So much 
did this tell against the Lord Mayor’s 
Court that the number of suits was re- 
duced, in 1874, to 13,585; in 1875, to 
8,629 ; and in 1876, to 8,548. The ac- 
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tion of the Common Pleas was then put 
an end to by another Judge, who said 
that that Court had gone mad on the 
subject of the Lord Mayor’sCourt. The 
result was that, in 1877, the cases in the 
Lord Mayor’s Court rose to 11,370; in 
1878, to 12,975; and in 1879, to 14,016. 
These figures showed the great popu- 
larity and usefulness of the Court, and 
he felt sure that the House would hesi- 
tate before it interfered with a Tribunal 
which was so useful to the commercial 
body of the City of London. The power 
of attachment was in itself most useful 
to prevent great wrong being done. 
Instead of a uniform system of County 
Courts throughout the country, he should 
prefer a uniform system of Lord Mayor’s 
Courts. 

Mr. B. WILLIAMS admitted that the 
Lord Mayor’s Court had exercised a 
salutary jurisdiction in civilcases. Other 
Courts had jurisdiction of a similar cha- 
racter, and even in the remote town that 
he had the honour to represent there was 
a Recorder’s Court, the jurisdiction of 
which was not limited to any amount 
whatever. These Courts might be dealt 
with at the proper time; but the ques- 
tion now before the House was whether 
this Bill, which embodied a measure of 
reform that was loudly demanded in 
every populous district in the country, 
should pass into law. Formerly, he 
looked on these proposed changes with 
disfavour ; but at last, in consideration 
of their general approval in the country, 
he had come to regard them with reluc- 
tant favour. Although, as a practising 
Common Law barrister, his own income 
would be considerably decreased by the 
passing of this Bill yet its provisions 
were of such importance to the commer- 
cial and working classes that he would 
be wanting in public spirit if he refrained 
from expressing his approval. The 
theory existed that the Superior Coyrts 
ought to do substantially the legal work 
of the country; but that legal work had 
so grown, and had become so compli- 
cated, that the centralization of the law 
which had existed in this country since 
the Conquest would commence to cease 
to exist if this Bill became law. The 
Judicature Acts had not simplified pro- 
cedure in any way, nor had they facili- 
tated the obtaining of justice by the poor. 
On the contrary, what with counter- 
claims, interrogatories, spurl and ex- 
pensive references to official referees and 
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arbitrators, those Acts had increased the 
expense of litigation. Again, the soli- 
citors in London who were agents for 
country solicitors were naturally inte- 
rested in bringing business to London, 
and the Courts at Westminster were 
crowded with cases which could much 
better be tried in the country. He re- 
gretted, also, to have to say that the 
Judges had shown a great dislike to 
being detained in Assize towns, and had 
consequently manifested a great ten- 
dency to transfer cases from the country 
to the Metropolis: The present system 
had also the effect of accumulating large 
masses of written or printed papers, with 
the inevitable result of delay and ex- 
pense. This was not legislating in the 
interest of the poorer classes. Accord- 
ingly outside the House, and especially 
in all the great centres of commerce, 
there had arisen an irresistible demand 
for the extension of the County Court 
jurisdiction. As the people no longer 
hoped to get cheap and speedy justice 
from the Judges of the Superior Courts, 
they sought to obtain it from some other 
quarter. In his opinion, however, the 
transference of business from the Supe- 
rior Courts to County Courts would be 
only cutting the knot and not solving it. 
At present the County Courts were not 

repared for a very great increase of 
is ag and he thought the system 
should be so amended by the Bill as to 
be more adapted for the increased juris- 
diction proposed to be conferred. He 
would suggest that Judges of County 
Courts should hold quarterly sittings, in 
which all the waiting cases should be 
tried in their order of entry, as at the 
Assizes, so that there would be a kind of 
County Court Assizes. It was also a 
question for consideration whether some 
sort of pleading should not be intro- 
duced. The Lord Chancellor’s Bill, by 
whjch it was proposed to increase the 
work of the County Court Judges, had 
not proposed also to increase their pay. 
It would have been necessary to do so, 
and also to choose the very best men 
available for the posts. On the whole, 
he supported the Bill of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Hull, though he intended to 
bring forward several Amendments in 
Committee. He hoped some delay would 
be granted, so that those who were inte- 
rested in the question would have time 
to eonsider how the Bill could be best 
amended; but the time had come when 
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something should be done to relieve the 
Superior Courts of some portion of their 
work, and to bring law and justice to 
the doors of the poor. 

Mr. WHEELHOUSE, in moving that 
the Bill be read a second time that day 
six months, congratulated the hon. Mem- 
ber for Hull (Mr. Norwood) upon the 
clear and definite statement he had given 
of the objects of the Bill in introducing 
the measure; but, having said that, he 
was sorry to say that he could not agree 
with the views expressed by hon. Mem- 
bers who had taken part in the debate, 
except those advanced by the hon. Mem- 
ber for the City of London (Mr. Alder- 
man Ootton). The Bill appeared to him 
(Mr. Wheelhouse) to be a Bill for the 
purpose of giving exclusive, or nearly 
exclusive, jurisdiction to the County 
Courts of this country, by taking away 
from the Assize Courts and the Courts of 
Nisi Prius the jurisdiction that had 
hitherto been assigned to them. He 
had not the slightest objection to the 
proposal to raise the salary of the County 
Court Judges from £1,500 to £2,000 
a-year, if it was thought desirable; but 
he strongly objected to the statement 
that if that was done the Lord Chan- 
cellor would have a better class of men 
to select from in making the nominations. 
He believed that the present County 
Court Judges were quite as good as any 
that would be tempted to accept the 
office if the salary was raised as pro- 
posed. He had many objections to the 
measure; and one was that, although 
it was said the Bill would not interfere 
with the jurisdiction of other Tribunals, 
he believed it would practically sweep 
them away, and abolish what was called 
local jurisdiction. He believed that 
there were many local Courts, such as 
those of the Lord Mayor in London, the 
several Sheriffs and their Assessors, 
Courts of Venue, and such Courts as 
that of Passage at Liverpool, which did 
their work wonderfully well, with their 
jury of 12, following the rules of the 
Superior Courts at Westminster. Why 
should these be abolished, merely for 
the purpose of enlarging the jurisdic- 
tion of a Tribunal which was originally 
instituted for the recovery of small 
debts? He could see no motive what- 
ever, nor the slightest necessity for such 
change. Reference had been made to 
the Judges, and on that point he wished 
to make a few observations. No doubt, 
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there were one or two splendid excep- 
tions to the general rule, and he did not 
know why he should not mention one of 
them, and that was the Judge of the 
Bradford Oounty Court, Mr. Daniel. 
He apprehended that no Judge who 
ever sat upon the’ Bench did his work 
more judicially and more carefully than 
he did; but that was not the character 
of all the County Oourt Judges in Eng- 
land. There were, in fact, many in- 
stances in which the County Court Judge 
was individually not popular in his dis- 
trict, and there were charges made 
against them, now and again, of giving 
undue preference. Some of them had 
their sons or nephews everlastingly prac- 
tising before them ; and it was said occa- 
sionally, whether rightly or wrongly, it 
was not for him to say, that the verdict, 
in too many such cases, was very apt ‘‘ to 
follow the son.” If the popularity of 
County Courts was referred to, it seemed 
to him to simply amount to this—that 
the poorer classes had no other means 
of getting that which was due to them. 
Now, if anyone went into a Oounty 
Court, especially in a large provincial 
town, he would very often, though by no 
means always, find it dirty and unclean, 
and filled with a number of people 
against whom they would not brush if 
they could possibly avoid it; and, so far 
from their being popular with the heads 
of the Profession, he knew that nearly 
every solicitor of the highest note or re- 
pute in the United Kingdom objected to 
go into them if he could possibly avoid 
doing so. As to the increase of busi- 
ness in County Courts, it was due to the 
fact that many persons knew perfectly 
well that if they dared to go to the 
higher Courts with such inquiries they 
might have to pay a large amount of 
costs. But was that justice? No; it 
was merely sending a man to the Court 
perforce, and to which Court he did not 
wish to go, merely because it might suit 
the other side to force him to that Tri- 
bunal. It was idle, therefore, to speak 
of the County Courts as being as popular 
as the Assize Courts or the Courts of 
Nisi Prius generally. They were told 
that this Bill was intended to benefit 
that class of people which, somehow or 
other, they heard of pretty often theo- 
retically in this place ; but about whose 
existence as litigants, except as defend- 
ants for small sums,.they did not hear 
much anywhere; and to say that it was 
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to be a benefit to the poorer classes of 
this country to raise the jurisdiction of 
County Courts from £50 to £200 was 
really, with all due deference, to actually 
put the rich man himself in the position 
of the poor man, and to force him down 
by the action of the screw. If any man 
was obliged to sue for a sum less than 
£200 in one jurisdiction alone, all he 
had got to say was that was a hardship 
upon him, and especially if that juris- 
diction was one in which the Judge very 
often sat alone, and in which, when as- 
sisted at all, he had @ jury of only five, 
which was not the number in a case at 
Nisi Prius. For his own part, he would 
rather not go to such a Tribunal, if he 
could help it, however much he might 
respect the individual Judge. They 
were given to understand that great 
alterations would have to be made in the 
Bill in Committee, if it was allowed to 
pass the second reading. He thought 
it would be better not to pass the second 
reading until they had increased know- 
ledge beyond what they at present pos- 
sessed of the intended provisions which 
were to be inserted. He very much ob- 
jected to skeleton Bills, where they did 
not know precisely what they were doing, 
and still less knew what they were to 
expect would be put into the measure 
hereafter. In his opinion, it was in- 
finitely preferable that Bills of this 
character should be in the hands of the 
Government, who would be responsible 
for them, rather than that of a private 
Member ; and there being all the objec- 
tions to this measure which he pointed 
out, he thought he was justified, under 
the circumstances, in moving its rejec- 
tion. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word ‘‘now,’’ and at the end of the 
Question to add the words_‘‘ upon this 
day six months.”—( Mr. Wheelhouse.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word 
‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 


Mr. HIBBERT said, he was not sur- 
ee at the speech of the hon. and 
earned Member who had just sat down, 
because it was quite in accordance with 
every speech the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber made when measures of progress 
were brought before the House. It was, 
however, to say the least of it, singular to 
argue against the extension of the juris- 
diction of County Courts because the 
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places in which they were held were dirty 
and unattractive to the public. This was 
a great measure, and one of great im- 
portance as regarded the interests of the 
people of this country. If the Courts 
were in a dirty and unsatisfactory state 
the attention of the Government ought 
to be called to the matter, the Courts 
being entirely under their management, 
with a view to the necessary improve- 
ments being effected. When, however, 
the hon. and learned Member argued 
that the County Courts were not popu- 
lar, he took a view which was not held 
by many Members of the House. If they 
only looked at the great progress those 
Courts had made, with respect to the 
amount of business they had done since 
they were established many years ago, 
they could only come to the conclusion 
that they were ably performing their 
duties, and were most popular Courts in 
the eyes of the people of this country. 
As showing tle advance which the 
County Courts had been making in the 
amount of their business and in popu- 
larity, he would quote some statistics, 
from which it appeared that in the year 
1850 the number of plaints entered in 
the County Courts was 390,000; in 
1866, when there was an increased 
jurisdiction given to them, it was 
872,000; in 1877 itwas1,024,000. It was 
impossible that there should have been 
such an increase if the people had not 
been satisfied that the Courts were fairly 
and properly dealing with the cases be- 
fore them. Again, an equally strong 
proof of their popularity was found in 
the fact that the amount of money in- 
volved in the cases had advanced from 
£2,052,000 in 1866 to £3,330,000 in the 
last year of the Return. To the Com- 
mittee which sat two years ago, Memo- 
rials were presented from most of the 
commercial bodies of England, and from 
various incorporated law societies, in 
favour of increasing the jurisdiction of 
the County Courts. Therefore, it might 
be concluded that these Courts were 
doing a large and good work, which 
justified the supporters of the Bill in 
asking the House to assent to the second 
reading of the Bill by which it was 
penpenes. to extend their jurisdiction. 

rom time to time increased jurisdiction 
had been conferred on the Courts. From 
1865 to 1878 no fewer than 32 Acts of 
Parliament had been passed, conferring 
new and extended powers—some more 
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and some less. Among these powers, 
jurisdiction had been given in equity to 
a limited extent, and in 1877 they found 
that these Courts had 613 equity cases 
before them. In 1867, another juris- 
diction, which showed more than any- 
thing else the confidence which the 
Judges had in these Courts, was con- 
ferred, when power was given to the 
Judges of the Superior Courts to send 
cases to the County Courts to be tried. 
In 1877, no fewer than 770 cases of an 
important character were so remitted to 
the County Courts. In 1868, Admiralty 
jurisdiction was given; and in 1877 
there were 370 Admiralty cases consi- 
dered by these Courts. In 1869, bank- 
ruptey jurisdiction was transferred to 
them, and that transfer had been the 
means of saving between £50,000 and 
£60,000 a-year to the country. In 1877 
there were 9,900 petitions in bankruptcy 
and insolvency, and 1,280 court debtor 
summonses considered by the County 
Courts. The House had been told that 
this Bill would injure the members of 
the Common Law Bar. It was very 
doubtful if such a result were at all 
likely to follow; but, at all events, the 
business of Parliament was to look to 
the interests of the public, which were 
certainly bound up in this proposal. 
His hon. and learned Friend (Mr. 
Wheelhouse) did not think that the pro- 
posal made in the Bill would benefit the 
poorer classes. But, even if that were 
so, he did not see why the classes just 
above the poorer classes, and also shop- 
keepers of the lower middle class, and 
even the more wealthy classes, should 
not have the advantage of cheap law. 
They knew that there was a great block 
of business in the Superior Courts, and 
this measure would afford them great 
relief. With regard to Clause 10 of the 
Bill, limiting the amount of costs to be 
allowed in certain actions, the fact was 
that that clause, with certain altera- 
tions made by the Solicitor General, 
was passed by the Select Committee 
unanimously. That clause was not 
meant to interfere with the few Local 
Courts, but was intended only to pre- 
vent them abusing the present system 
by the great costs they might bring on 
defendants, and he trusted the House 
would support it in Committee. He 
knew nothing about the City of London 
Court; but he was acquainted with the 
Courts in Lancashire to which this law 
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was especially directed, and great com- 

laints were made by the poorer classes 
of the serious hardships which they suf- 
fered in those Courts. He had moved 
for a Return with respect to the solici- 
tors’ costs in regard to cases of small 
amount in the Salford Hundred Court 
of Record ; and he thought, when hon. 
Members examined it, they would agree 
that it was quite time that some limita- 
tion should be put upon the abuses 
which occurred in the Local Courts. He 
found, for instance, that for obtaining 
£15 the solicitor’s costs were £47, to ob- 
tain £10 they were £42, to obtain £5, 
£24; and, again, in a case of £10, 
they were £61. In the cases taxed, 
as if tried in Oounty Courts, on 
the other hand, to obtain £9 19s., the 
taxed costs were £3 2s. 8d.; to obtain 
£7 98. they were £2 15s. 2d., and to 
obtain £5 they were £2 0s. 8d. That 
comparison went far to justify a clause 
of that nature. Large questions would 
naturally go to the High Court of Jus- 
tice, and this clause did not interfere 
with them at all, but dealt specially 
with Local Courts. As to the clauses 
dealing with the salaries and pen- 
sions of the County Court Judges, he 
believed the Solicitor General was in 
favour of what was proposed, and 
that the Attorney General was not un- 
favourable, though he feared the Go- 
vernment might not be willing to give 
its assent. But even the most eco- 
nomical Member of the House might 
support the clauses, because it was de- 
sirable that when good work was to be 
done it should be done by good men; 
and it was impossible to get good men 
without paying them good salaries. He 
was convinced that the amount received 
from the additional fees—to say nothing 
of bankruptcy fees—that would come 
in under this Bill, would more than make 
up for the proposed additions to the 
salaries. Last year the total cost of the 
County Court system was £583,483, and 
the amount received by the Exchequer 
£426,400, leaving £157,088 to be made 
up in other ways. Thus the County 
Courts contrasted in this respect favour- 
ably with the Superior Courts, the total 
expenditure upon the latter being 
£514,420, towards which the receipts in 
the way of fees, &c., were £249,056, 
leaving a balance to be made up of 
£265,354. Although there had been 
such a great increase of the business of 
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the Courts, no increase in the salaries of 
the Judges had been made since 1855. 
In 1869, when bankruptcy business was 
transferred to the County Oourts, he 
brought forward a Resolution in the 
House in favour of increasing the sa- 
laries by £300, and he was fortunate 
enough to be supported by his right hon. 
Friend who was now Home Secretary. 
Therefore, he could appeal to three Mem- 
bers of the Government—the Home 
Secretary, the Attorney General, and the 
Solicitor General—on this point, and say 
he hoped the Government might see its 
way to grant the increase proposed in 
the Bill. But, supposing the Treasury 
were not prepared to find the £25,000 
that would be required for the purpose, 
the Lord Chancellor might reduce the 
Circuits, and save money by so doing. 
The Registrars and High Bailiffs had 
their incomes very much increased 
through fees; while the salaries of the 
Judges remained the same, and were, in 
many cases, much below the incomes re- 
ceived by the Registrars. For instance, 
while Mr. Daniell received a salary of 
£1,500, the Registrar of his Court re- 
ceived £3,128 last year. At Birming- 
ham, while the Judge received £1,500, 
there were two Registrars who received 
between them more than £5,500. In 
Newcastle the Registrar received £3,341. 
Similar anomalies existed in other large 
towns; and there could be no doubt that, 
by a judicious improvement in this direc- 
tion, an increase of the Judges’ salaries 
might be effected without adding to the 
total expenditure. Butifthe Government 
were not prepared to grant a salary of 
£2,000 all round, they might do so in the 
case of the six Judges of the Metro- 
politan Courts, where the business done 
was of great importance, and also in 
eight Circuitsconnected with large towns, 
such as Birmingham, Mancliester, Liver- 
pool, and Leeds. Of the remaining 25 
Judges, those of 10 years’ standing 
might receive £1,800 a-year, and the 
others an addition of £100 a-year. 
That plan would require something like 
£16,000. He trusted the Government 
would not only give their support to 
the proposal for increased jurisdiction, 
but be able to do what the Lord Chan- 
cellor did not propose to do last year, 
and give to a deserving body of men 
that increase of salary which he con- 
sidered the work they performed well 
deserved. 
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Mr. GREGORY, as a Member of the 
Committee which had this Bill before it, 
adhered to the opinion he then formed 
that the Bill, taken generally, was a use- 
ful, he might almost say, a necessary 
measure. The County Courts were 
pees with his own Profession, and he 

new the great advantage to the public 
of their institution and extension. But 
he thought this extension must be kept 
within reasonable limits. Clause 4 pro- 
posed what appeared to be the indefinite 
extension of the jurisdiction of these 
Courts ; and that, he thought, was objec- 
tionable. That extended jurisdiction 
was proposed to be given not only with 
respect to Common Law; but to equity. 
He did not know whether he would 
object very much to the extension of the 
Common Law jurisdiction of these Courts, 
but to the proposed extension of their 
equity jurisdiction there were grave ob- 
jections. Equitable jurisdiction involved 
the powers of injunction, recovery, and 
administration, and dealt with large 
masses of property. The power of in- 
junction was a very large power indeed, 
and involved the immediate action of 
the Oourt. Injunctions were issued to 
meet immediate injuries or supposed in- 
juries to property ; and the Court might 
on the moment, by means of an injunc- 
tion, and without having even heard the 
defendant, stop a building, stop the sail- 
ing of aship, stop the recovery of a debt, 
stop an action, and exercise other powers 
almost indefinite in their results. Such 
powers put into the hands of a Local 
Court might produce the most serious 
consequences, and any proposal to that 
effect would require the gravest con- 
sideration. And so with regard to the 
other points to which he had referred. 
The Oourts had not the machinery, or, in 
many cases, the knowledge or experience, 
for the exercise of those functions ; and 
the opinion of many of the Judges of 
the County Courts was against the 
jurisdiction being extended to them. 
He should not object tothe proposed in- 
crease in the salaries of the Judges; 
but before any such increase was granted 
the Judges should be required to do their 
work. It would be found that many of 
the Judges did not sit for more than four 
or five or six months in the year. If 


the number of Judges was diminished 
and the service was consolidated, and if 
the power of delegating the functions of 
the Judges was withdrawn from the 
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Judges, it would be a proper thing to in- 
crease the salaries as proposed by the 
Bill. Delegation was at first intended 
merely for a temporary purpose; but in 
some cases the functions of the Judge 
had been delegated for months and 
years, and nothing was known of the 
persons to whom they were delegated. 
With these alterations, he cordially ap- 
proved of the Bill. 

Mr. OSBORNE MORGAN very much 
regretted that this Bill should have been 
opposed by the hon. Member for the 
City of London (Mr. Alderman Cotton), 
who, he thought, was hardly justified by 
the reasons he gave in opposing a mea- 
sure of great public importance with re- 
ference to its action on the Lord Mayor’s 
Court. He ventured to remind him that 
the Lord Mayor’s Court was made for the 
public, notthe public forthe Lord Mayor’s 
Court. As to the opposition of the hon. 
and learned Member for Leeds (Mr. 
Wheelhouse), that might be taken as a 
matter of course, seeing that he had 
opposed every single law reform which 
had been brought forward since he had 
held a seat in the House. He (Mr. 
Osborne Morgan) thought the principle 
of the Bill altogether right and sound. 
He believed in the principle of free 
trade in justice, and they ought to allow a 
plaintiff to lauich his case in any Court 
which seemed to him best fitted for the 
purpose. He did not altogether like the 
idea of drawing a hard-and-fast line, and 
saying that an action for a certain 
amount should be tried in a County 
Court, but if for a large sum it must be 
tried elsewhere. A case involving only 
£100 might be more difficult than one 
involving £1,000. Owing to the in- 
disposition of a friend, he had himself 
acted on one occasion as a County Court 
Judge, and it had taken him a whole 
morning to settle acase involving £2 10s., 
and he now believed his decision was, 
after all, wrong. A great deal depended 
on the character of the Judge and also 
upon the Local Bar; much, also, must 
depend on the nature of the case to be 
tried. He hoped, with the aid of this 
Bill, County Courts would practically 
take the place of the Assizes. That 
would be one of the most valuable law 
reforms that could be conceived. Before 
that could be done, they must have men 
who were fit and who would do the work. 
They must have really good County 
Court Judges, and the only principle of 
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their selection should be detur digniors. 
The Oounty Courts should not be places 
of refuge into which stranded ‘ silks” 
without business, or briefless juniors with- 
out experience, might be pitchforked. 
If they could get a good Judge for 
£1,500, he did not see why they should 

ay him £2,000 a-year; but a good 
i udge was cheap at £2,000 a-year, 
while a bad Judge was dear at £200. 
Though they did not require men like 
Sir George Jessel or Lord Justice James 
to do County Court work, any more 
than they wanted razors to cut blocks 
of wood, it was in the highest degree 
necessary that they should have for 
Judges men who would maintain the 
efficiency of the Courts, and command 
the confidence of the suitors. 

Mr. SAMPSON LLOYD thought the 
commercial community was very much 
indebted to his hon. Friend the Member 
for Hull for the great trouble he had 
taken to obtain an extension of the 
County Court system. The benefits of 
enlarged local jurisdiction were very 
much felt by those who were engaged in 
business, more particularly by the com- 
mercial public, who wanted, not so much 
elaborately good law, as the sound, sen- 
sible, and prompt settlement of the mat- 
ters in dispute. It was better, in most 
cases, to get half or two-thirds of one’s 
rights promptly than, after protracted 
litigation, being dragged from Court to 
Court, to obtain abstract justice with 
costs three or four times the amount. 
The results in these Courts had not only 
been prompt and economical, but the 
decisions had been highly satisfactory. 
It appeared from the statement of 
Lord Justice Bramwell that he had 
scarcely any appeals from County Courts. 
He was not afraid of the proposed ex- 
tension of jurisdiction, even in equity ; 
and as to salaries, he thoroughly agreed 
that a Judge should be well paid. Pen- 
sions, however, should be given with 
some caution. The system of superan- 
nuation was growing up very largely in 
the Public Service; and though it was 
only fair that workmen employed at 
moderate wages in the Dockyards and 
other such places in the country should 
have a provision for old age, he feared 
that an extension of the pension sys- 
tem to gentlemen earning considerable 
salaries might lead to very formidable 
claims. He should not, however, oppose 
the Bill, but should give it his support 
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on account of the benefits which would 
be conferred on the community by it. 

Mr. DILLWYN, while thinking that 
some extension of the jurisdiction of 
County Courts was desirable, very much 
feared that the block of business which 
was complained of as arising in London 
would, under the Bill, be transferred to 
the country, and that the large cases 
would be taken by preference, and in- 
justice would thus be done to the ordinary 
class of suitors. He saw no provision in 
the Bill for remedying that evil. Paying 
the Judges higher salaries would not 
enable them to do more work, unless a 
new or improved machinery were pro- 
vided, and this Bill did not supply that 
machinery. He should not, however, 
oppose the Bill ; but he hoped if the Bill 
was read a second time a considerable 
interval would be allowed before it went 
into Committee, to enable hon. Members 
to consider what Amendments should be 
introduced. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, he 
would support the second reading of the 
Bill ; but he objected to the section of the 
same which made it compulsory to bring 
all cases under £200 into the County 
Courts. He believed that if a defendant 
regarded his case as of sufficient impor- 
tance to be brought into one of the higher 
Courts he should have power to remove it 
from the County Court. If an Amend- 
ment to that effect were not introduced 
he should vote against the third reading. 
He did not think that Lord Justice 
Bramwell could be cited as an authority 
on County Court appeals, because the 
latter would go to Courts of which he 
had not much cognizance. The block of 
business in the Courts originated in the 
Court of Appeal, where cases were more 
than a year in arrear. He thought it 
deserved consideration whether Appeal 
Judges should be allowed to go Circuit. 

Mr. ANDERSON did not think in 
practice the difficulty suggested by the 
hon. Member for Swansea (Mr. Dillwyn) 
would be found to exist, for the reason 
that the County Courts in Scotland, that 
hada much wider jurisdiction, and had, in 
many cases, a much larger amountof work 
to do than the English Courts, had never 
had the complaint made against themthat 
small cases were allowed to stand over 
in favour of large ones; in fact, the 
contrary had been the case. His objec- 
tion to the measure was that it went too 
far in one direction, and not far enough 
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in another. So far as it was a Bill to 
extend the jurisdiction of the County 
Courts it was very good indeed; but it 
should go further, because to limit the 
jurisdiction to £200 seemed to him per- 
fectly absurd. The County Court, which 
was called the Sheriff Court in Scotland, 
could hear cases on matters affecting per- 
sonal property to any amount. There 
was, in fact, no limit at all. Then why, he 
asked, should they limit the jurisdiction 
of the English County Courts? The 
Scotch Courts could even hear real estate 
cases up to £1,000; and that being the 
case he did not see why the jurisdiction 
of the English Oourts should continue 
limited as it was; or even as it was pro- 
posed to be by this Bill. But, more than 
all this, while the Scotch County Courts 
had this wide jurisdiction they had also 
a criminal jurisdiction; and instead of 
the system under which these extensive 
powers were held by these inferior 
Courts working badly it worked ex- 
tremely well. He would recommend 
the hon. Member for Hull (Mr. Nor- 
wood) to extend the jurisdiction much 
further than he proposed in the Bill, 
and that he should take the Scotch 
County Courts for his model. What he 
objected to in the Bill, however, was that 
it was sought to extend the salaries of 
the English County Court Judges to 
£2,000 a-year ; and he objected because 
those functionaries in Scotland had no 
such salaries, notwithstanding that they 
had much wider jurisdiction, and many 
of them much more continuous work. 
There was, in most cases, he under- 
stood, not continuous work in England, 
but it existed in Scotland; and in spite 
of this and the great responsibility of 
the Judges these men were paid very 
inferior salaries indeed. Only in one or 
two cases was there such a thing as a 
salary of £1,500 a-year. He could not 
see, therefore, why there should be a 
very large and a uniform salary in 
the cases of these English County Court 
Judges. Surely it was a monstrous and 
absurd proposal that every Judge, with- 
out reference to the importance of the 
county or the work he had to do, or the 
responsibility that devolved upon him, 
should at once have his salary advanced 
to £2,000 a-year. He hoped the House 
would not tolerate such a thing. He did 
not like the pension clause; but he did 
not think it was so objectionable as the 
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a-year, and to make that a uniform rate 
without reference to amount of work or 
responsibility. 

Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
Harpince Grirrarp) said, he had at first 
intended to allow the recond reading of 
this Bill totake place without any com- 
ment from him; but after the speeches 
which had been made he thought it 
right to say a few words. He could not 
at all agree with his hon. and learned 
Friend the Member for Denbighshire 
(Mr. Osborne Morgan) as to the prac- 
ticability of dispensing with the Assize 
Courts. Indeed, if he thought the scheme 
proposed was meant to supersede the 
Assize Courts, and replace them by the 
County Courts, he would deem it his 
duty to oppose the second reading. He 
did not imagine, however, it would do 
that at all. He was strongly of opinion 
that the institution of Assize Courts and 
the bringing down of Judges in proper 
cases to the country was invaluable. It 
created a feeeling of confidence in the 
impartial administration of justice, quite 
independent of lucal influences, which it 
would be impossible to obtain in any 
other way. It would be a calamity to 
the public if the system of Assizes and 
Judges going to administer justice in 
the country were abolished. He was 
delighted to find, by the admissions on 
both sides of the House; that the County 
Court Judges were doing their work 
well and efficiently, and that the re- 
cent appointments had given satisfaction. 
The extension of the jurisdiction of 
County Courts was an experimental mea- 
sure. What was proposed by the hon. 
and learned Member for Carmarthen 
Boroughs (Mr. B. Williams) appeared 
to amount to a circuitous way of turning 
County Courts into a different form of 
superior Court, the resort to which the 
institution of County Courts was in- 
tended to avoid. What was desired in 
County Courts was speedy justicein cases 
not worth the greater cost of a more 
elaborate machinery. Still it might well 
be that an increased limit might be 
reached without interfering with the 
efficiency of the County Courts. With 
reference to the clauses proposing in- 
crease of salaries, it must be distinctly 
understood that if the Bill was read a 
second time it was with no sort of pledge 
or even suggestion on the part of the 
Government that the increase of salaries 
would be given. The Lord Chancellor 
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would shortly propose a consolidation 
of County Oourt Acts, in connection 
with which this question might be con- 
sidered. It must not be assumed that, 
because additional work was created for 
the Courts, therefore, as a matter of logic 
and necessity, there must be an increase 
in the salaries of the Judges. ‘It might 
be—though he did not say it would— 
that the re-arrangement would involve an 
increase in the number of the Judges, and 
not necessarily an increase in the sala- 
ries of the existing Judges; but these 
were matters it was impossible to speak 
of on d@ priori grounds. The question 
must be considered by those who had 
the responsibility of considering the 
County Court system as a whole. There- 
fore, if the change proposed were to be 
made, it must be made upon its own 
merits, and upon the: distinct under- 
standing that the Government was in no 
way pledged to an increase of salaries. 
The only principle he assented to in not 
resisting the second reading of the Bill 
was that there was to be an extension, in 
certain circumstances, of the jurisdiction 
of these Courts; but how it was to be 
fenced, guarded, and restricted, was a 
matter that might be fairly dealt with 
in Committee. 

Str HENRY JAMES said, that it 
would be the worst economy, and in no 
way conducive to the interests of the 
public, to appoint incompetent persons 
as County Court Judges, and there was 
danger of such appointments being made 
if they went on extending the jurisdiction 
without raising the salaries. There were 
already appointments which did not ap- 
pear to have been made with a due sense 
of the responsibility involved; and it 
would become a crying evil if such ap- 
pointments were multiplied, and if the 
jurisdiction of the Courts were extended 
and Judges were selected for politi- 
cal or personal reasons rather than on 
account of their fitness to discharge 
the duties. He hoped the Govern- 
ment had not absolutely closed their ears 
to the appeal that would be made to 
them in connection with the money 
clauses of the Bill, but would be pre- 
pared to give a sufficient salary to obtain 
efficient men. He should support the 
Bill, and hoped the House would read it 
a second time. 

Mr. NORWOOD, in reply, desired to 
remind some of the speakers that the 
Bill was now presented in the form in 
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which it had been approved by a Select 
Committee. He ventured to hope that 
the Government would listen calmly 
to the appeal that would be made to the 
Treasury for additions to salaries which, 
he believed, would, when re-adjustment 
of Circuits was effected, not amount to 
more than £15,000 a-year. There might 
be such a thing as false economy in the 
administration of justice. He would only 
add that he was surprised at the opposi- 
tion offered by rhe sabep Member for the 
City of London (Mr. Alderman Cotton). 

Mr. WHEELHOUSE said, that, with 
the permission of the House, he would 
withdraw his Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for To-morrow. 


HYPOTHEC ABOLITION (SCOTLAND) 
BILL—[Bu 34.] 
(Mr, Agnew, Mr. Baillie Hamilton, Sir George 
Douglas.) 
SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. VANS AGNEW, in moving that 
the Bill be now read a second time, said, 
he did not propose to occupy the time of 
the House at any length on this occa- 
sion; and he would, in as few words as 
possible, explain certain changes which 
occurred in the Bill as printed this Ses- 
sion as compared with the measure of 
last year. It would be in the recollec- 
tion of the House that last Session the 
Bill he had introduced was read a second 
time, amended, and passed through Com- 
mittee, and remained in thatstate waiting 
for Report until the end of the Session. 
While it was in that state certain 
Amendments were given Notice of on 
the Paper ; and in the Bill of the pre- 
sent year he had given effect to the 
Amendments passed in Committee, and 
he had also added to the measure as 
much of the Amendments that were 
moved upon Report as he could accept. 
Perhaps he should best save the time of 
the House by mentioning these parti- 
culars in which the Bill had been changed 
from what it waslast year. On Clause i 
there was an Amendment by the hon. 
and gallant Member for Kincardine- 
shire (General Sir George Balfour). The 
hon.’ and gallant Member wished to 
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change the date at which the Act would 


come into force. At the end of the Ist 
clause, the wording of the Bill as origin- 
ally introduced was ‘the passing of the 
Act,” and the word ‘“‘commencement”’ 
was afterwards substituted by the Lord 
Advocate ; but the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman had informed him that he 
had no objection to return to the former 
word to suit the views of the hon. and 
gallant Member for Kincardineshire. 
Then, in the 2nd clause, at the bot- 
tom of the first page, there was a provi- 
sion for 14 days’ notice being given of 
action being taken before the Sheriff; 
and this Amendment that the hon. 
Member for Wigton Burghs (Mr. Mark 
Stewart) and several other Members had 
given Notice of he had incorporated in 
the Bill. There was another Amendment 
by the hon. and gallant Member for Kin- 
cardineshire the greater part of which he 
had adopted, the only change in it being 
in line 23. In the Amendment given 
notice of the words ‘‘all just claims” 
occurred; and he had* substituted the 
word “legal” for the word ‘‘just,” the 
former being the less likely to give rise 
to differences of interpretation. In the 
latter part of that clause he had put in 
an Amendment of which he had given 
Notice on Report, carrying out the in- 
tention of an Amendment of his hon. 
and gallant Friend ; and he considered 
the words he had introduced more 
comprehensive than those of his hon. 
and gallant Friend. These were the 
only alterations he had made in the 
Bill. The principle of the measure 
was the same as that of the Bill of 
last year ; and his desire was to put it 
before the House so that they might 
agree to the second reading, and that 
the matter might be taken up at the 
point where it was left last Session. He 
would not occupy the time of the House 
by repeating any of the arguments he 
had used last year, because the subject 
had been thoroughly thrashed out, and 
it would be a waste of time to go over 
them. He had merely to add that last 
Session the Bill was read a second time 
by 204 votes against 77, or a majority 
of 127; and he wished particularly to 
point out to the House that in the divi- 
sion 49 Scotch Members took part, of 
whom 47 voted in favour of the second 
reading, only two hon. Gentlemen re- 
presenting Scotch constituencies voting 
against it. This was a matter which 
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ought to weigh with Members of the 
House, showing, as it did, how unani- 
mously in favour of the Bill the Scotch 
Representatives were. He would not 
occupy any more time by dwelling on 
the subject, but would simply move that 
the Bill be read a second time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘“‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Mr. Vans Agnew.) 


Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL said, that 
he had on former occasions expressed 
considerable misgivings with regard to 
the policy of passing the measure, es- 
pecially seeing that it touched only one 
branch of the subject—namely, the 
question of rural hypothec in Scotland, 
leaving untouched the cognate questions 
of the Law of Distress in England and 
urban hypothec in Scotland. He had 
expressed his misgivings last year, and 
what had since happened had certainly 
not reduced those misgivings. His posi- 
tion was this—he represented an urban 
constituency, and a constituency that 
consisted of towns situated in rural dis- 
tricts, amongst the inhabitants of which 
were many merchants, who had large 
dealings with the farmers and with the 
rural people of the neighbourhood. There- 
fore, if it were the case that there 
was a grievance felt by the traders 
of Scotland, it would be in those towns 
that he represented; and feeling, as he 
did, that the opinion and experience of 
practical men must be of much greater 
value than his own, he had repeatedly de- 
clared in public, and he had made it 
known to his constituents, that, though 
he, personally, had great doubt as to the 
advisability of passing the Bill, still, if 
he saw a strong feeling amongst his con- 
stituents in favour of the measure, he 
should feel himself bound to withdraw 
his opposition. But he had had no repre- 
sentations showing that his constituents 
were in favour of the proposed change 
in the law; and he was, therefore, bound 
to believe that there was no strong 
feeling on the subject among them. In- 
deed, his experience led him more and 
more to believe what he had always ex- 
pected—that though the Bill had the 
reputation of being very generally ap- 
proved in Scotland, the fact was that it 
was agitated and got up only by large and 
wealthy farmers, who were anxious, as 
far as ee: to diminish the competi- 
tion of poorer men. He believed that 
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that was a fact, and that other people 
who had been silent really knew very 
little about the effect of the Bill. He 
had expressed these opinions before, 
and he now declared, that he did not 
withdraw them. Another consideration 
had presented itself before his mind with 
considerable force since this matter was 
last discussed, and which made him 
very unwilling to see the Bill passed. 
They knew that in the course of last year 
the subject of agricultural distress had 
occupied the attention of the country, and 
had created some considerable anxiety ; 
and they knew that a Royal Commis- 
sion was sitting on the subject. Men 
of great experience had inquired into 
the matter, and some hon. Gentlemen 
had visited America for the purpose of 
obtaining information. He himself had 
also visited America, and had paid con- 
siderable attention to the subject; and 
he had formed opinions upon the subject 
which might mature when the Com- 
mittee reported. They were opinions 
subject to correction ; -but he had been 
led to entertain them, because, like a 
great many other people, though very 
far from wishing to abolish farming on 
a large scale, still he was of opinion 
that there was great room for a class of 
small farms in the country. Scientific 
men had expressed the opinion that 
much good might be effected by 
splitting up large farms into small 
plots, as in America, and that milk, 
eggs, butter, and such things, which 
were at present imported from abroad, 
could be easily produced at home. A 
great many millions had been spent in 
getting eggs from France, butter from 
Normandy, and agricultural supplies 
from other places. What, he asked, 
was the principal obstacle to small 
farms? What was the obstacle to their 
establishment as an experiment? He 
believed it was this—that landlords and 
landlords’ agents found the difficulty of 
dealing with their tenants’ increase in 
consequence of their insolvency, and 
matters of that kind. A landlord, who 
had a farm from which he got £800 or 
£1,000 a-year, preferred to deal with a 
large and solvent tenant, as he was then 
enabled to travel about and enjoy him- 
self. If he were to split up that farm 
into eight or ten or a dozen farms his 
difficulties would be very much increased. 
He did not like to make the experiment, 
even though it might be profitable in the 
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;end. It appeared to him (Sir George 
Campbell) that the difficulty of dealing 
with small farms would be very much 
increased if this system of hypothec 
were abolished, because, in that case, 
a landlord would not be dealing with 
Fone rich man, but a dozen poor men. 
He would have to see that his tenants 
were solvent, and take steps to see whe- 
ther they had the means of paying their 
rents. He thought the law was favour- 
able to small farms, and that its aboli- 
tion would be a disadvantage to them, 
and make it less likely than it was 
at present that landlords would split up 
their estates into small holdings. For 
these reasons it was that, though he 
did not take on himself to oppose the 
Bill, he expressed the doubts he enter- 
tained as to the advisability of its be- 
coming law. 

Mr. ORR-EWING said, that notwith- 
standing the arguments ofthehon. Mem- 
ber for Kirkcaldy Burghs (Sir George 
Campbell), whose constituents, as hesaid, 
not being agricultural, werenotinterested 
in the Bill, he still hoped the House 
would agree to the second reading. If 
the hon. Gentleman had had the honour 
of being elected for Dumbarton in 1868, 
he would then have found that the con- 
stituency would have been unanimously 
in favour of this Bill; and, therefore, his 
opinion would have been quite different 
from what it was now. If the hon. 
Member doubted that, he thought he 
would find it understood in the Burghs 
of Kirkcaldy. If the hon. Member 
thought it to his interest in that burgh 
to introduce urban hypothec, he ought 
to have the courage of his opinions, and 
move an Amendment. He was quite 
sure that if he did so he would not be 
returned again. The fact was there were 
two kinds of property, and in juxtaposi- 
tion ; and there could be no divided feel- 
ing in reference to the Law of Hypothec. 
The fact was, to abolish urban hypothec 
would be to injure the great body of 
householders, and render property less 
valuable in towns and cities. But the 
reverse was the case in counties. The 
unanimous feeling among the farmers of 
Scotland was that the present law should 
be abolished. . It was thought by them to 
be injurious to their interests, in bring- 
ing people to compete with them who knew 
very little of farming, and increased the 
rents in consequence. He had to say 
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there was atime when Parliament should 
lessen the burdens of the farmers it was 
the present moment. If the Scotch 
farmers did not make such an outery as 
their friends on the other side of the 
Channel, he could assure the House that 
they had suffered to as great an extent 
as their brethren in Ireland. This was 
a question which had been long before 
the House, and which had been almost 
carried several times. 
for the interference with Businessin that 
House, it would have passed, and. he 
hoped Her Majesty’s Government would 
give it their hearty support. As being 
a@ measure generally demanded by the 
tenantry of Scotland, there could be no 
better evidence than that last year 47 
Scotch Members supported the second 
reading. When he remembered that 
the feeling was so unanimous, although 
he was not prepared to say that the 
abolition of hypothec had the concur- 
rence of English Members, he hoped 
English Members would give it their 
hearty support. 

GeneraL Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
said, the time afforded for discussing 
this great question—for such it was in 
the opinion of Scotch farmers—was so 
curtailed that any remarks Scotch Mem- 
bers might wish to make must unavoid- 
ably be brief. He would, therefore, 
merely observe that when he took up 
the question of hypothec his object 
was to effect the abolition of an un- 
just law, injurious to the public wel- 
fare, and by its removal reconcile the 
interests of farmers and landlords; and 
he had pursued that object with a single 
eye to the common good. He thought 
nothing could be more injurious to the 
well-being of the country than the con- 
tinuance of the feeling which prevailed in 
the minds of farmers and others connected 
with the cultivation of the soil of Scot- 
land, and which must continue to exist 
while this measure remained to be dealt 
with. He could have wished to have had 
the Bill in the simple form in which he 
himself had introduced it—namely, with 
one clause simply abolishing hypothec, 
leaving the adjustment of differences 
between the landlords and tenants to the 
landlords and tenants themselves. His 
object in now rising, therefore, was not to 
detain the House in coming to a decision 
—at all events, not to make a long speech, 
so that other Members might not be pre- 
cluded from saying a few words—but to 
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urge Members from the counties of Scot- 
land to accede to the Bill in its present 
form, leaving any Amendments which 
might be proposed to be made in Com- 
mittee. He must, however, recognize 
the good service done by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Wigtonshire in trying to improve 
the Bill as originally proposed, and to 
recognize the fact of important Amend- 
ments having been adopted, which he 
Sir George Balfour) had proposed. 
Still, he must say that simple abolition 
of a bad law was, in his opinion, the 
best form. Even in its present defective 
form he thought the Bill capable of 
benefiting the farmers of Scotland very 
greatly. There could be no doubt that the 
Amendments might be useful in effecting 
one object—that more capital would be 
introduced into the cultivation of the land 
than had hitherto been. He thought 
the Law of Hypothec prevented capital 
from being invested, and by creating 
security in the minds of landlords as to 
their rent of the land, and by combining 
other interests in proper stocking and 
better cultivation, they might expect 
new openings for capital by persons pos- 
sessed of it having freedom of action in 
consequence of the abolition of the Law 
of Hypothec. With regard to the re- 
marks of the hon. Member for Kirkcaldy 
Burghs (Sir George Campbell), he very 
much regretted to find one who repre- 
sented an urban constituency criticize 
the agricultural measure in the way he 
had done, and he hoped the House would 
not act upon the statements he had made. 
On the grounds stated he should support 
the measure, and ask the House to ac- 
cord it a second reading. 

Lorp ELCHO observed that the hon. 
and gallant Member who had just sat 
down was himself inclined to legislate 
on the subject last year, or the year be- 
fore, and brought in a Bill which did 
not deal with agricultural hypothe only, 
but with urban hypothec also. 

GENERAL Sin GEORGE BALFOUR: 
The noble Lord is mistaken. My Bill, 
as brought before the House, was 
simply with regard to agricultural 
hypothee. It was originally intended 
to apply to urban hypothec; but that 
was taken out. 

Lorp ELCHO: Exactly so; the first 
Bill that the hon. and gallant Gentleman 
brought in was, as he (Lord Elcho) had 
stated, intended to deal with both sub- 
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a time the hon. and gallant General 
withdrew the Bill, and substituted an- 
other Bill dealing only with agricultural 
subjects. It would, he supposed, be a 
Breach of Privilege to ask the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman what pressure had 
been brought to bear upon him in order 
to induce him to give up the broad prin- 
ciple which he had first adopted. That, 
however, struck him as an apposite ques- 
tion to put to his hon. and gallant 
Friend. He had no wish to take up 
the general question, for it had been 
his lot to speak more than once upon 
the subject, and last year he had un- 
burdened his soul fully. Certainly, he 
had no wish to talk the subject out— 
far from it—and he had not risen for 
that purpose. Last year he had moved 
an Amendment; but that Amendment 
was not directed against the principle 
of the Bill, but simply against the way 
in which the question was dealt with, 
and affirming certain truisms which 
never had been controverted. Those 
truisms were as follows:—lIst, That the 
Law of Hypothec was the equivalent of 
the English and Irish Law of Distress ; 
2nd, that the principle of preference 
given by the Law of Hypothec, whether 
it be to the owner of houses or land, 
was a principle that pervaded the Com- 
mercial as well as the Land Law of 
this country; 3rd, that the Law of 
Hypothec for the rent accruing or the 
rent accrued was the law of every civilized 
country in Europe, as well as of Eng- 
land and Ireland, and also of America, 
Wurtemburg being the only civilized 
country in which the law did not ap- 
ply ; 4th, that under this law, as stated 
by the hon. Member for Kirkcaldy 
Burghs (Sir George Campbell) and 
others, small farmers had risen to be 
large tenants, and that had proved 
beneficial to the agriculture of Scot- 
land ; and, lastly, that the subject, if 
dealt with at all, should be dealt with 
as a whole, the urban hypothee being 
treated as well as agricultural, and the 
Law of Distress in England and Ireland, 
as well as the Law of Hypothec in Scot- 
land. Such was the substance of his 
Resolution. What happened? He failed 
to carry it. For the first time, a Conser- 
vative Government had dealt with this 
question in the way which they had done. 
The Lord Advocate, if he might use the 
expression, went the whole hog. The 
Lord Advocate, however, although he 
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converted himself, failed to carry along 
with him the majority of his Govern- 
ment, for on that oceasion four Members 
of the Government voted with him and 
nine against the Resolution. He ven- 
tured think that this question should 
be dealt with in a statesmanlike, and 
not in a perfunctory, manner. The Bill 
was read a second time. No doubt the 
Home Secretary voted with him ; but he 
was very much inclined to believe that 
the Home Secretary at the time did not 
know what the Law of Hypothec was. 
He perhaps considered it a barbarous 
law as compared with the Law of Dis- 
tress; but, be that as it might, the con- 
version of the Lord Advocate and the 
Government led to a successful division, 
and the Bill was carried in its second 
reading. But there was very soon a 
Nemesis awaiting upon the Lord Advo- 
cate and the Government. Within a 
few weeks afterwards a Gentleman who 
represented an Irish constituency moved 
a Resolution against the Law of Dis- 
tress, proposing that that law should be 
abolished. Now, the Mover had re- 
ferred naturally to what had taken 
place in regard to the Law of Hypo- 
thee; and how did he strengthen his 
position as to the removal of the Law 
of Distress? By proving that the Law 
of Hypothec, which the House of Com- 
mons had by its vote abolished—that 
was to say, on the representation of the 
Lord Advocate—was a milder law and 
more limited in its operation than the 
Law of Distress. The Mover pointed 
out, in favourable contrast to the Law of 
Distress, that the Law of Hypothec was 
limited to the year’s crop and rent. So 
much for the Mover. What course did 
the Government take? Their Law Offi- 
cer said that it was a bold proposal—a 
strong proposition—to abolish this law 
in the United Kingdom. Et was, he 
said, one of the oldest laws, a law which 
worked in many ways in the interest of 
the tenant, and to abolish it would be 
injurious to the tenant. In short, eject- 
ment would be necessary as an expe- 
dient if it were abolished, and the result 
of its abolition would be the payment 
of rent in advance. In fact, no case 
had been made out for abolition. That 
was the result of the discussion on the 
Law of Distress, which the Mover of 
the Resolution, who wished to abolish 
it, said was a much harsher law than 
the Law of Hypothec. His hon. Friend 
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behind him (Mr. Clare Read), who voted 
for the abolition of the Law of Hypo- 
thec, had said that he supported the 
Law of Distress because it was so inter- 
woven with our agricultural system that 
its repeal would be detrimental both to 
landlords and tenants. He would ask 
his hon. Friend—whom they were glad 
to see returned in safety across the 
Atlantic—whether the Law of Hypothec 
was not also interwoven with our agri- 
cultural system? What had the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer said on the Law 
of Distress? Speaking for the Govern- 
ment, he said that the question was one 
on which, at the first blush, they could 
not seem to legislate, because it touched 
s0 many interests that it would require 
very great deliberation. There was no 
necessity, in his mind, for abolishing the 
law, because, he said, there were points 
in the Law of Distress which demanded 
consideration. A division took place, 
and with what result? That all the 
Members of the Government, those who 
had voted with him (Lord Elcho), and 
those who voted for the abolition of the 
Law of Hypothec alike, and 26 Conser- 
vative Members who had voted for the 
repeal of hypothec, all voted for the main- 
tenance of distress—that was to say, of a 
more partial and limited law. Now, what 
was the reason of this? The reason was 
given by the Lord Advocate and his hon. 
Friend (Mr. VansAgnew). Simply politi- 
cal expediency. The Lord Advocate had 
given them his reason for the action of 
the Government—that not only were the 
people of Scotland almost unanimous— 
both tenants and landlords—in favour of 
the abolition of hypothec, but that the 
Representatives of the people in that 
House were practically unanimous on 
the point. He (Lord Elcho) thought 
they mistook the feeling of the people 
of Scotland on the point. He did not 
think those statements represented the 
real feeling of the masses of the people 
of Scotland. Now, his hon. Friend had 
. said that when the tenants of England 
demanded the abolition of the Law of 
Distress, as the people of Scotland had 
demanded the abolition of the Law of 
Hypothec, he would be willing to vote 
for it. The argument, then, was this— 
that in the United Kingdom there were 
two distinct laws—one for one part of 
the country, and another for another 
part. They were identical, with this 
difference—that the. one they desired to 


Lord Elcho 
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abolish was less harsh than the other. 
The results were the same throughout 
the United Kingdom, except in Ireland, 
where the tenure of land was different. 
Therefore, in a country like the United 
Kingdom, where, for reasons best known 
to themselves, the majority of the Re- 
presentatives of one of the Kingdoms 
held that this law ought to be abolished, 
it must then be abolished, not in one 
part but another. Where would such 
doctrines lead them to? How about 
Ireland? How as to the Irish demands 
for fixity of tenure, reduced rent, and 
the like? How as to no rent in Ire- 
land, which was the last phase of the 
Trish Land Question? How as to the 
Home Rule? If they legislated simply, 
not on the merits or demerits of a ques- 
tion, but on its applicability or non- 
applicability to a particular part of the 
country, how could they meet the de- 
mands of the Irish Members with such 
an argument in their mouths, doing 
away with the Law of Hypothec and 
maintaining the Law of Distress? He 
maintained that it was not statesman- 
like. He had stopped the progress of 
this Bill last year, and he was not 
ashamed of having done so. He did so, 
because he thought it desirable that the 
Conservative Government should have 
time to consider before the next Session 
of Parliament how they were to deal 
with this question, and whether they 
were to deal with this question, and 
whether they would deal with it in 
a statesmanlike way. If the law was 
wrong in Scotland it was equally 
wrong in England and Ireland; and 
if it were wrong in regard to land 
here it was equally wrong throughout 
the civilized world. If it were wrong 
with regard to private and public in- 
terests, let them repeal it throughout 
the Three Kingdoms. If it were in 
principle sound, and the law required a 
few amendments, then he would say 
amend it, and get rid of this term which 
had given a bad pre-eminence to the 
Scottish law. But, as a Member of that 
House, he entered his protest against 
legislating on a question of that kind— 
which they were told, on the best autho- 
rity, was interwoven with their whole 
system of land tenure in England, Ire- 
land, and Scotland—in the way in which 
Her Majesty’s Government had dealt 
with it. Now, it was for the Govern- 
ment to consider what course they would 
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take; and he was inclined to think 
that, seeing the condition of the ques- 
tion in Ireland, and that the question 
would be brought before the Royal 
Commission, that it would be a much 
wiser, @ more natural, and a more 
statesmanlike way of dealing with the 
subject not to pass the Bill this year, but 
to wait till they got the Report of the 
Commission, and then consider, with 
that Report in view, whether they would 
repeal this law, or modify it and make 
it equal for the Three Kingdoms. He 
did not speak of the landlords’ interest 
in this question—if the sun would only 
shine they could take care of themselves. 
He did not think they would suffer. He 
thought it more likely that the tenants 
would suffer. This was a matter of 
business. It was all very well to read 
of new leases given by men who had 
come recently to their property nomi- 
nally doing away with hypothec ; but he 
thought it would be found that those 
leases contained other ciauses which 
gave, perhaps, better security to the land- 
lord than the Law of Hypothec as it 
stood. At any rate, by fore-renting, by 
quarterly payments, by caution, and by 
other means and expedients, a landlord 
could protect himself, if he chose. 
[‘‘ Hear, hear!”’] Hon. Members who 
cheered ought to abolish distress in 
England as well as in Scotland. All he 
asked was that they should deal with 
this law in a statesmanlike manner, 
applicable to the whole Kingdom. In 
any case, he did not expect that those 
who agitated this question would derive 
from it the benefits they expected, for if 
the Law of Hypothec were abolished 
the landlord would only make up for his 
want of security by increasing the rate. 

Lorpv COLIN CAMPBELL said, he 
would detain the House only a very 
short time. He quite agreed that the 
subject had been thrashed out, and the 
arguments worn threadbare; but he was, 
on that account, all the more ustonished 
to hear the objection, with regard to 
small farmers, urged by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Kirkcaldy. That was an argu- 
ment, he believed, which was brought 
forward on a previous occasion by the 
noble Lord the Member for Hadding- 
tonshire (Lord Elcho) ; but as he repre- 
sented a constituency noted for the pro- 
digious size of the farms, it had appeared 
to him the noble Lord reflected the opi- 
nions of himself and not of that con- 
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stituency. The noble Lord came down 
to the House, and said that there 
were certain truisms which he ventured 
to lay before the House last year, and 
not one of which was repudiated. He 
must say he was astonished that the 
noble Lord should make such a state- 
ment when, as a matter of fact, no sooner 
had he sat down, than the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Lord Advocate got 
up and repudiated every single one of the 
propositions which the noble Lord had 
laid before the House. He would, how- 
ever, venture to affirm one truism which 
might commend itself to the attention of 
the noble Lord, and that was that the 
Law of Hypothec might be rigidly de- 
fined. It was a law which offered to 
the landlord a premium for choosing the 
highest bidders and the worst farmers 
that the whole community could furnish. 
He knew that the subject had been con- 
fused by false analogies. The Lord Ad- 
vocate himself had exposed some of these. 
The law had been compared to the lien of 
a shipowner on the cargo. But that was 
a totally distinct case, for there they had 
the property not passing out of the hands 
of the shipowner; whereas, in the case 
of hypothec, before the sequestration the 
crops never came into the hands of the 
landlord. As to the argument of the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Kirk- 
caldy (Sir George Campbell), with re- 
gard to small farms, he believed it had 
been refuted over and over again, and 
the refutation was to be found in the 
most ample form in the evidence given 
before the various Committees which 
had inquired into the question. It was 
not the small farmers who required the 
protection of the law, but the landlords 
who encouraged not the small farmers, 
but that much larger class of men who 
were more distinguished by their love 
of speculation than by their knowledge 
of agriculture. It was not the men who 
had risen from the position of plough- 
men or agricultural labourers who re- 
quired the protection of thislaw. They 
were generally men who, by energy, 
foresight, thrift, and care had been en- 
abled to obtain possession of a farm, 
and who had strictly calculated the means 
by which they could work it with profit to 
themselves and to thecommunity at large. 

THe LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. War- 
son): Sir, I have no intention to occupy 
the time of the House for any consider- 
able period in asking them to read the 
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Bill a second time, and I should not 
have had anything to say but for the 
observations which have fallen from the 
noble Lord below the Gangway (Lord 
Elcho). The noble Lord has kindly re- 
ferred to me as a “convert;” but I 
should like to be informed to what I am 
a convert, and when I wasconverted. I 
stated to the House last year that I did 
not hesitate to say that it had all along 
been my opinion that no case had been 
made out for the Law of Hypothec, and 
no good argument adduced for its main- 
tenance. I have heard a good deal upon 
the subject, and have the greatest pos- 
sible satisfaction in informing the noble 
Lord that though listening attentively 
and carefully, and with the full consi- 
deration which is due to arguments from 
the noble Lord, I have never felt in the 
slightest terror of conversion. The noble 
Lord has also referred to a statement of 
mine in regard to rack rents in Scot- 
land. I wish he had either remained 
long enough in the House to hear what 
I had to say on the subject, or had pe- 
rused my former speech in the report of 
Hansard, because the hon. Member for 
Banffshire (Mr. R. W. Duff) gave me 
an opportunity to explain that statement. 
What I said was, that I did not mean 
that the land was rented at an extor- 
tionate rate, but that it was generally 
rented at its full market value. To that 
opinion I still adhere, and I do not be- 
lieve that in this matter the agricul- 
turists of Scotland stand in the same 
“reg as their brethren in England. 

quite admit that the questions of dis- 
tress and hypothec are intimately bound 
up with the Land Laws of the country, 
and I also believe that you should not 
touch any portion of those Land Laws 
without full and due consideration ; but, 
on the other hand, I dispute the propo- 
sition that, so far as Scotland is con- 
cerned, the question of hypothec has 
not undergone full consideration. That 
is not so, however, with the Law of 
Distress, and I did not understand that 
many of those who voted in the majority 
on the last occasion did so on the ground 
that the Law of Distress ought to be 
maintained, but that inquiry should be 
made in the matter; and that I under- 
stood to be the meaning of the words 
cited by the noble Lord. I farther say 
confidently that this question has been 
finally considered by landlords and 
tenants in relation to the Land Laws of 


The Lord Advocate 


{COMMONS} 
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Scotland, and that the conclusion they 
have come to is, I will not say abso- 
lutely, but practically, a unanimous 
conclusion — namely, that the Law of 
Hypothee may be safely eliminated 
from our system. That conclusion hay- 
ing been arrived at, I do not think this 
House should interpose between a wish 
for legislation in this direction, because 
it is right and proper for other countries 
to overhaul their systems of Land Laws 
and make up their minds on the subject 
before we obtain any alterations. I will 
not follow the arguments of the noble 
Lord addressed to hon. Members below 
the opposite Gangway; but with regard 
to the old objection that urban hypothec 
is not also dealt with in this Bill, the law 
in that case differs in most vital respevts 
from the Law of Agricultural Hypothec. 
It is not considered an expedient or a ne- 
cessary condition of things in every coun- 
try that everybody should have a farm ; 
but it is a necessary condition of things 
in Scotland, owing to our law against 
vagrancy. It is necessary that every 
person shall have a house over his head 
who doesnot mean to beeitherin the work- 
house or the police station. Accordingly, 
I believe there are a large number of 
people who are able to secure by means 
of the Law of Hypothec that they may 
become lessees of a house, who, but for 
that law, would be driven to a very dis- 
agreeable alternative; but to speak of 
the two things as depending on the same 
principle is altogether a mistake. I say 
nothing of that particular law. It may 
demand investigation ; but it differs in 
principle from the Law of Agricultural 
Hypothec. 

Mr. R. W. DUFF said, he would 
support the second reading of the Bill; 
but he appealed to the Lord Advocate to 
give his particular attention, before the 
House went into Committee on the 
Bill, to the 2nd clause. With the ex- 
ception, perhaps, of the noble Lord the 
Member for Haddingtonshire (Lord 
Elcho), and the hon. Member for Kirk- 
caldy (Sir George Campbell), he be- 
lieved that there existed on the part of 
Scotch Members a general wish to abo- 
lish the Law of Hypothec in Scotland ; 
but in doing that he understood the 
position of the landlords to be exactly 
the same as that of seed merchants, 
manure merchants, blacksmiths, or 
tradesmen. It seemed to him that they 








did not want to put the landlord in any 
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other position. That, he understood, 
was the general desire. But he would 
like the Lord Advocate to tell him this 
—if aman entered into an agreement 
with a tenant, and made it part of the 
bargain that the tenant should forfeit 
his right if he got into arrears for 12 
months, he had no means of carrying 
out that agreement—he meant no sum- 
mary means. He wanted the learned 
Lord to give his attention to that par- 
ticular point, as it was a matter which 
must be dealt with by some Scotch law. 
He simply wished to see the landlord 
put in his proper position in the matter, 
and, as he understood the 2nd clause 
of the Bill, it would not do so. He ac- 
cordingly appealed -to the Lord Ad- 
vocate to put the law in such a state 
that if two parties entered into an 
equitable agreement they might be able 
to carry it out, so that when a tenant 
got into arrears a landlord should have 
@ summary means of getting rid of him 
according to his agreement. 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY thought the 
law was sufficiently explicit on the point 
referred to by the hon. Member. He 
thought the Bill was considerably im- 
proved since it was presented last Ses- 
sion. There was only one point to 
which he wished to refer, and to call 
the attention of the Lord Advocate. He 
thought it was quite clear—and if it 
was so the Bill would have his best 
support—that when a landlord ejected 
a tenant he would be bound to pay him 
for the crops which were on the ground. 
He understood that that was the object 
of the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man; and he believed that if that was 
provided the Bill would be very much in 
accordance with the wishes of the people 
of Scotland. 

Sr GRAHAM MONTGOMERY 
thought the present was the best Bill 
on Hypotheec which he had seen. It had 
been very much improved since it had 
come before the House on a previous 
occasion. He had never been in favour 
of the abolition of the Law of Hypothec 
himself ; and he only wished to say that 
he very much feared that if the Bill 
became law the tenants in Scotland 
would not derive that benefit from it 
they expected. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
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BLIND AND DEAF MUTE CHILDREN 
BILL—{Bu 41.] 
(Mr. Wheelhouse, Mr. Montague Scott, Mr. 
Benjamin Wiiliams.) 
SECOND READING, 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —( Mr. Wheelhouse.) 


Mr. MONK said, the Amendments 
made in the Bill of last year were not 
embodied in the Bill now submitted. If 
they were to be re-introduced he would 
not oppose the Bill. 

Masor NOLAN had no objection to 
the Bill as it stood, but must oppose it 
if the Amendments were to be inserted . 


It being a quarter of an hour before 
Six of the clock, the Debate stood ad- 
journed till Zo-morrow. 


MOTIONS. 
—o Qo — 


SUPREME OOURT OF JUDICATURE (DISTRICT 
COURTS) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Joseru Cowen, Bill to 
amend and extend the Supreme Court of Judi- 
cature Acts 1873 and 1876, and to make provi- 
sions for the better Local Administration of 
Justice in England, ordered to be brought in by 
Mr. JosepuH Cowen, Mr. Rrietey, Mr. Rowtey 
Hit, and Mr. Evsrace Smirna. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 87.] 


CRUELTY TO ANIMALS BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Hott, Bill to amend the 
Law relating to Cruelty to Animals, ordered to 
be brought in by Mr. Hotz, Mr. Asuiey, Mr. 
Harpcastiz, Sir Earpitey Witmor, and Mr. 
CHARLEs Witson. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 88.] 


MIDDLESEX LAND REGISTRY BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Osnorne Moreay, Bill to 
improve the constitution and extend- the district 
of the Middlesex Land Registry, and to amend 
the Law relating to the registration and transfer 
of land in Middlesex and the Metropolis, ordered 
to be brought in by Mr. Osporne Morean, Mr. 
Grecory, and Sir Sypyey WarTeR.Low. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 89.] 


SOUTH WESTERN (OF LONDON) DISTRICT 
POST OFFICE BILL. 


On Motion of Sir Henry Setwrn-Ispetson, 
Bill to enable Her Majesty’s Postmaster Gene- 
ral to enlarge and acquire a site for the South 
Western (of London) District Post Office, or- 
dered to be brought in by Sir Henry Sziwin- 
Iszetson and Lord Jonn Manners. 





for Tuesday next. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 90.] 
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DRAINAGE AND IMPROVEMENT OF LANDS 
(IRELAND) PROVISIONAL ORDER BILL. 
On Motion of Sir Henry Seiwin-Issetson, 

Bill to confirm a Provisional Order under “‘ The 

Drainage and Improvement of Lands (Ireland) 

Act, 1863,” and the Acts amending the same, 

ordered to be brought in by Sir Henry Setwin- 

Issetson and Mr. James LowrTHer. __ 

Bill presented, and read the first time. ‘[ Bill 91.] 


PATENTS FOR INVENTIONS BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Anperson, Bill to amend 
the Law of Patents for Inventions, ordered to 
be brought in by Mr. Anprrson, Mr. Mun- 
DELLA, Mr. Datrympie, and Mr. ALEXANDER 
Brown. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 92.] 


House adjourned at ten minutes 
before Six o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Thursday, 26th February, 1880. 


MINUTES.]—Pusitc Buus—First Reading— 
Ancient Monuments * (20); Artizans Dwell- 
ings Act (1868) Amendment Act (1879) 
Amendment * (21). 

Second Reading—Local Courts of Bankruptcy 
(Ireland) * (11). 

Select Committee — Employers Liability * (4), 
nominated. 

Third Reading—Artizans and Labourers Dwell- 
ings Improvement (Scotland) Act (1875) 
Amendment * (8) ; Seeds (Ireland) (18), and 
passed. 


SEEDS (IRELAND) BILL—(Nos. 10, 18.) 
(The Lord President.) 


THIRD READING. 


Order of the Day for the Third Read- 
ing, read. ; 


Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read 3°.” 
—(TZhe Lord President.) 


Lorp MONTEAGLE wished to make 
a few remarks upon this measure, which 
was one of very great importance to his 
country. The object of the Bill was, as 
the House was aware, to enable the Go- 
vernment to lend money to Boards of 
Guardians, who, in turn, were to make 
advances for the purchase of seed 
potatoes and other seeds to the small 
farmers who could not afford to buy the 
seed for themselves. There could be no 


doubt as to the advisability, owing to the 
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great scarcity of seed in the country, of 
advancing seed to the tenant occupiers 
who required it; but the difficulty which 
arose was, whether the advance should 
be made in money or in seed? If there 
was money, seed would, undoubtedly, 
ceme into the country; but then the 
question which had to be considered was, 
whether there was such a great want of 
money amongst the tenant occupiers as 
to justify the Government making an 
especial arrangement of this nature? 
There could be no doubt whatever that 
amongst the small farmers in many 
parts of Ireland there was a great want 
of money, and that many farmers could 
not buy seed and pay for it in ready cash; 
and he was of opinion that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government deserved the thanks 
of everyone connected with Ireland for 
adopting the Bill which had been 
brought in in the other House of Parlia- 
ment with the object of meeting the 
want. But when he came to consider 
the provisions of the Bill he could not 
but fear there was a certain amount of 
danger in carrying them out, and he 
could not help asking the Government 
if they could not in any way guard 
against the danger? Under the Bill 
loans were to be advanced to the Boards 
of Guardians of electoral divisions, and 
the Boards of Guardians would make 
advances to the small farmers. He 
wished to know if the Government had 
pointed out the condition under which 
the money would be advanced by the 
Boards of Guardians to the small 
farmers? He had talked to several 
persons in Ireland on the subject, and 
from what he had been informed was in- 
clined to think there was a general 
idea that the price of seed might not be 
recovered at all by the Boards of Guar- 
dians from the small farmers. There 
were, undoubtedly, under the Bill powers 
for the recovery of the seed rate from 
the ordinary poor’s rate; but he feared 
that unless some notice was taken of the 
conditions under which the loan was 
obtained the rate would not be re- 
covered at all in the same manner as the 
ordinary poor’s rate, and that the people 
might expect, and the Boards of Guar- 
dians might expect also, that as to any- 
thing that might be advanced by the 
Government they would not care much 
as to its ever being repaid. He very 
much doubted whether that was the view 
which was entertained by Her Majesty’s 
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Government; and, therefore, he begged 
to ask the noble Duke the Lord Presi- 
dent of the Council whether the danger 
which he feared was a real one ? 

Toe Duxe or RIOHMOND anp 
GORDON said, the noble Lord had 
given him no Notice of the Question, and 
if the noble Lord had done so he should 
have been better able to have given him 
a satisfactory auswer upon the subject to 
which he had called attention. As he 
understood, the noble Lord wished to 
know whether the provisions contained 
in the Bill would be brought distinctly 
under the notice of Boards of Guardians? 
All he could say was that the Boards of 
Guardians would have full notice of the 
Bill, and the provisions of the measure 
would be set before them. The Bill 
enabled Boards of Guardians to advance 
seed to persons who applied, and were 
entitled to apply, for it, and the loans 
were not intended as a gift, but would 
have to be repaid in the manner pro- 
vided. 

Lorp MONTEAGLE said, the noble 
Duke had not quite understood him, and 
he wished to explain the point he had 
referred to. One of the clauses of the 
Bill provided that the Boards of Guar- 
dians might apply for loans to purchase 
seed subject to certain conditions, and 
one of the conditions was the limitation 
which was put upon the valuation of the 
occupiers who got the loans. The re- 
payment of the loans was to be made by 
the Boards of Guardians in two equal 
instalments, and the specified time for 
the payment of the first instalment was 
1881, the second to be paid at a later 
date. But there was no time specified 
for the re-payment of the loans ad- 
vanced to the occupiers by the Boards of 
Guardians. He, therefore, feared that 
the occupiers might think that as the 
loans were not to be repaid to the Boards 
of Guardians in any specified time they 
werenotcalled upon torepay them; and he 
thought that the matter ought to be called 
to the notice of the Boards of Guardians, 
who should not grant loans without care- 
fully considering whether they would be 
able to recover the money from the 
occupiers. 

Tae Dvuxe or RICHMOND anv 
GORDON said, the point to which the 
noble Lord referred did not come within 
the scope of the Bill, but was a matter 
for the consideration of the Boards of 
Guardians themselves. 
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Lorp MONTEAGLE said, his point 
was to ask the Irish Government, when 
issning instructions to Boards of Guar- 
dians, to call their attention to the lia- 
bility they incurred ; because, otherwise, 
they might or might not realize the full 
extent of their liabilities. 


Motion agreed to; Bill read 3* accord- 
ingly, with the Amendments, and passed, 
and sent to the Commons. 


ARMY — THE AUXILIARY FORCES — 
THE EASTER MONDAY VOLUNTEER 
REVIEW. 


ADDRESS FOR A PAPER. 


Lorp CAMPBELL, in moving for the 
despatch of Sir Hope Grant on Easter 
Monday Volunteer Reviews, said, he did 
not at all wish to urge Her Majesty’s 
Government to re-consider any step they 
might have now resolved upon. If they 
had formed a compact with the Brighton 
Corporation to hold a field day at the 
town the Corporation represented upon 
Easter Monday, there would be but one 
wish among the friends of the Auxiliary 
Forces—namely, to secure the best re- 
sults, and, as far as possible, avert the 
inconveniences by which such occasions 
had been formerly attended. With a 
view to so desirable an object, the letter of 
Sir Hope Grant ought now to be exhibited. 
It was certain to suggest lessons, which 
everyone who had in his charge a bri- 
gade, a regiment, or even a company, 
ought to keep before him. The noble 
Viscount the Under Secretary, with 
singular inaccuracy, had recently ad- 
verted to it as being 12 years old. It 
belonged to the year 1871. It was, 
therefore, based upon the military les- 
sons which the great campaigns of 1870 
had afforded. Nothing had occurred in 
connection with the Volunteer-Force, or 
Brighton, or the Easter Holidays, to 
make it less applicable now than at the 
time when it was issued. He could not 
but take the present opportunity of 
touching on an erroneous view which 
seemed to linger at the War Office, and 
which, the other day, the Forms of the 
House prevented him from controverting. 
It was assumed by the noble Viscount 
the Under Secretary that the Metropoli- 
tan commanders of the Volunteer Force 
ought to dictate the time and place of 
annual field days, and that the Govern- 
ment had no function except to act on 
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their conclusions. No doubt, that was 
the tendency of Goverrments; but, for 
the clearest reasons, it ought not to be 
so. In the first place, the Metropolitan 
commanders had no authority to repre- 
sent battalions in the country. Besides 
that, the Force was not gratuitous; the 
public spent £500,000 on it annu- 
ally, which gave an obvious right to the 
Executive to regulate its movements. 
If, however, the House more specially 
considered the larger field days, the 
grounds of interference were much 
stronger. They could not exist without 
co-operation from the Government. The 
divisional commanders, many briga- 
diers, and all the brigade-majors were 
furnished by the State; and thus the 
State had nothing but its own judgment 
to defer to, as to the conditions it im- 
posed, when these advantages were 
granted. Whatever time or place it 
disapproved it could immediately pro- 
hibit. With these remarks, he would 
move for the despatch of Sir Hope 
Grant, as he was quite unable to antici- 
pate objections to producing it. 


Moved, That an humble Address be presented 
to Her Majesty for Copy of the Despatch of 
General Sir Hope Grant on the character of 
Volunteer Easter Monday field days.—( The 
Lord Campbell.) 


Viscount BURY reminded the noble 
Lord that, as to the initiation of these 
reviews, from the earliest days of the 
Volunteer movement the Government 
had allowed the initiative as to the place 
of meeting and the character of the re- 
views to rest with the Volunteers them- 
selves. The Regulations on this subject 
provided that if any force exceeding in 
the aggregate 2,000 men wished to as- 
semble for exercise, application as to 
these should be made through the Lords 
Lieutenant, the nature of the intended 
reviews to be stated at the same time. 
The Government had no option but to 
carry out the Regulations, leaving the 
initiation and the questions as to the 
place of meeting and the nature of the 
mancuvres to the Volunteers them- 
selves. What the War Office had to do 
in the matter was perfectly plain. They 
had first to satisfy themselves that the 
illustrious Duke at the head of the Army 
entertained no insuperable objections 
from a military point of view to the pro- 
peers field day ; also to ascertain that 

e could, consistently with the other 


Lord Campbell 
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military requirements, detail a compe- 
tent officer to conduct the mancuvres, 
and that he had at his disposal a staff 
of competent military officers to carry 
out the commanding officer’s orders. 
There the responsibility of the War 
Office in the matter ceased. He must 
express his surprise that the noble Lord 
should have moved for one despatch 
only, and not for the entire series of 
despatches written by the gallant offi- 
cers who had commanded at other re- 
views since the inauguration of the 
Volunteer Force. The omission was 
the more remarkable, as the despatch in 
question was the only one of an aspect 
unfavourable to the Volunteers, whereas 
the others all spoke in high terms of 
their efficiency. Among others who had 
so reported of the Force were Sir James 
Scarlett, Lord William Paulet, Sir 
Robert Walpole, Sir Robert Garrett, 
General McOleverty, Sir George Buller, 
Sir George Ellis, Prince Edward of 
Saxe-Weimar, and others. Indeed, Sir 
Hope Grant himself had spoken in 1869 
of the excellent discipline of the Force 
on occasion of the field day at Dover. 
He now wished to say a word as a Me- 
tropolitan commanding officer of some 
20 years’ standing. The noble Lord 
who had moved for Sir Hope Grant’s 
despatch had suddenly assumed the atti- 
tude of a severe critic of the Volunteer 
movement, and the other day had spoken 
of certain fiascoes which he declared had 
occurred on former Easter Monday field 
days, as if anticipating some such result 
on Easter Monday next, and he referred 
in particular to the meeting of 1869 at 
Dover, and that of 1871 at Brighton. 
Now, as to the field day at Dover, the 
day turned out so exceedingly wet that 
the review was postponed and the men 
dismissed. Now, what was likely to be 
the result of setting from 20,000 to 
25,000 Volunteers loose in a garrison 
town with nothing to do and nowhere 
to go to for shelter but to the public- 
houses? The alacrity and discipline, 
however, which the men showed in 
getting under arms again for the review 
when, His Royal Highness the Duke of 
Cambridge having arrived, the bugle 
was sounded, were in themselves a suffi- 
cient answer to the criticisms of the 
noble Lord ; and Sir Hope Grant him- 
self complimented them on their con- 
duct. The noble Lord had moved for 
Sir Hope Grant’s despatch of 1871; but 
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why move for that unfavourable despatch 
pe say nothing about the favourable 
one from the same authority, or the 
many favourable reports of other com- 
manding officers at Easter Monday re- 
views held both previously and subse- 
quently? To grant what the noble 
Lord asked for—a single despatch which 
was unfavourable out of a bundle of 
despatches which were favourable—nine 
years after the decision of Sir Hope 
Grant had been reversed by the concur- 
rent testimony of many other officers, 
would be to cast what would certainly 
be taken asa slur, and a very undeserved 
slur, on a body which since the time re- 
ferred to had increased very much in 
numbers, and still more in efficiency, and 
which at the present moment added to 
the defensive force of the country 
197,400 efficient men. The despatch 
which the noble Lord asked for had, 
like others, been published in extenso in 
The Volunteer Service Gazette, and, in- 
deed, in nearly all the newspapers of 
the day, so that the noble Lord could 
hardly require it for his own informa- 
tion, and the only purpose it could serve 
seemed to be to cast a slur upon the 
Volunteer Force. In these circum- 
stances, the House would support the 
Government in declining to produce the 
despatch. [The noble Viscount subse- 
quently read the titles of the several 
despatches as they appeared in Zhe Volun- 
teer Service Gazette of February 3, 1872. | 

Lorp CAMPBELL said, that if no 
other noble Lord was going to address 
the House, since he had made a Motion 
which the Government resisted, he was 
bound to offer a few words in answer to 
them. The noble Viscount had ex- 
patiated widely upon topics which did 
not bear upon the question of producing 
thedespatch. Hehadreferred to acertain 
Regulation of the Volunteer force, No. 
99, to show that the parades in question 
could only be initiated by the Volunteers 
themselves. He (Lord Campbell) had 
not attempted to dispute it. The State, 
he well knew, had no power, by a decree 
of any kind, in time of peace, to muster 
their battalions. But, almost at the 
same moment, the noble Viscount had 
explained that no parade on a large 
scale could happen without the previous 
sanction of the illustrious Duke who 
had the chief command over the Army. 
It was the exact concession which he 
(Lord Campbell) wanted. The veto of 
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the State was, therefore, incontestable, 
while the proposal to assemble came 
from the Force itself. So far, there was 
no difference between the noble Viscount 
and himself. That portion of his speech 
might have been omitted altogether. 
When, however, the noble Viscount 
came to the real question, he had no 
argument of any kind ae producing 
the despatch, except that it was more 
censorious than several despatches which 
in other years the same occasions had 
elicited. In the opinion of the noble 
Viscount, an armed Force ought not to 
be informed of its deficiencies, but only 
be allowed to contemplate a picture of 
its merits. ‘‘ We cannot,” he insisted, 
‘ produce the letter of Sir Hope Grant, 
unless others much more full of eulogy 
are given.” It was a good principle— 
whether or not one was convinced—to 
humour men in trifles. The despatch in 
question would not lose its value from 
any number which accompanied it. He 
should act asthe noble Viscount wished, 
by withdrawing the Motion, and in a few 
days renew it, with the addition he re- 
ferred to. But he could not sit down 
without noticing his charge, that the 
Motion had no object but to ‘cast a 
slur” on that branch of the Auxiliary 
Forces with which he (Lord Campbell) 
was connected, when it was directly cal- 
culated to improve and to assist it. To 
ascribe such a motive was against the 
Order of the House, even if the imputa- 
tion were not, as it was, an entirely un- 
founded one. 

Viscount BURY: I did not suggest 
to the noble Lord to move for anything ; 
I merely said he should move for all or 
none. 

Lorp CAMPBELL replied, that he 
would withdraw his Motion upon the 
understanding that he would move for 
the despatches on another occasion. 


Motion (by leave of the House) with- 
drawn. 


House adjourned at Six o’clock, till 
To-morrow, Eleven o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Thursday, 26th February, 1880. 


MIN UTES.] — Pusric Brit — Committee—Re- 
port—Indian Salaries and Allowances* [72]. 








Post Office 


QUESTIONS. 


So Qrn— 
MEDICAL STAFF (INDIA). 


Mr. LYON PLAYFAIR asked the 
Under Secretary of State for India, 
Whether it is true, as stated in Indian 
papers, that the Government of India 
contemplates reducing the present fixed 
number of the higher grades (Deputy 
Surgeon General) of the Indian Medical 
Service, and of reserving the higher 
, a (Surgeon General) in each Presi- 

ency for members of the British Medical 
Service only; and, if so, whether it is 
the intention to offer increased pensions 
to the senior officers as a compensation 
for the serious change which would thus 
be made in their prospects ? 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: It has been de- 
cided to abolish the double medical ad- 
ministrative staff hitherto maintained in 
India, and from March 31, 1880, the 
British Army Medical Department and 
the India Medical Department will form 
one Department for the medical adminis- 
tration of the Army in the three Pre- 
sidencies, the surgeon-general at head- 
quarters in each Presidency being an 
officer of the British Army Medical De- 
partment. By this change six deputy 
surgeons-general of the Indian Service 
will be in excess of the requirements of 
the new Service, and the Government of 
India have offered to the surgeons- 
general and the deputy surgeons-general 
of the three Armies their retirement on 
the extra pension of their grade, with 
an honorary step of rank, notwithstand- 
ing that they may not have completed 
the qualifying service for these pensions. 
The number of retirements in each Army 
is restricted to two. 


LIGHTHOUSES, IRELAND (WEST 
COAST). 

Mr. LEA asked the President of the 
Board of Trade, If during the last five 
years plans have been presented for the 
erection of a new Lighthouse at Fanad 
Point, and also at other places on the 
West Coast of Ireland ; if money to the 
amount of about £45,000 has accumu- 
lated towards these works; and, if the 
Board of Trade will urge upon the Com- 
missioners of Irish Lights the necessity 
of proceeding with the work at once ? 

Viscount SANDON: I have placed 
myself in communication with the Com- 
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missioners of Irish Lights on the subject 
of the Question of the hon. Member. In 
1875, plans were submitted by the Com- 
missioners for the substitution of gas 
lighthouses for the existing oil light- 
houses at Fanad Point; but the subject 
was afterwards postponed by the Com- 
missioners, pending the further develop- 
ment of the electric light. No plans for 
other places on the West Coast of Ire- 
land have been presented. Neither the 
Commissioners of Irish Lights nor the 
Board of Trade are aware of an accumu- 
lation of £45,000, or of any other sum, 
towards the works in question. The 
hon. Member will see that, having re- 
gard to the circumstances under which 
the Commissioners have suspended their 
action, it would be for them, whenever 
they think fit, rather than for the Board 
of Trade, to urge the matter; particu- 
larly as the case is not one of no light, 
but only of the substitution of one mode 
of illumination for another. 


Telegrams. ; 


AFGHANISTAN—THE WAR—GENERAL 
ROBERTS’S REPORT. 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE asked 
the Under Secretary of State for India, 
in reference to a statement made by the 
‘“‘Times” correspondent to have been 
made by the Indian Government that 
only eighty-seven Afghans had been exe- 
cuted by the Military Commissions at 
Cabul, Whether the tabular statement 
on its way home includes the executions 
in December and January, or ends with 
those of November ? 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: So far as we 
know, the tabular statement referred to 
by the hon. Baronet certainly does in- | 
clude the executions in December and 
January. 


POST OFFICE TELEGRAMS—DISCLO- 
SURE OF PRIVATE TELEGRAMS. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
asked the Postmaster General, Whether 
he is aware that the purport and sub- 
stance of the contents of certain private 
telegrams, handed in at the Dublin head 
office, appeared in two cases shortly after, 
and in one immediately after, the day of 
despatch, in the London correspondence 
of the ‘‘ Freeman’s Journal,” purporting 
to come by Freeman private wire: No. 
1. A message from the Secretariesof the 
Duchess of Marlborough’s Relief Fund 
to the Editors of the ‘‘ Times” and other 





London journals, sent on the 24th 
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January. No. 2. A message from Lord 
R. Churchill to Leonard Jerome, esquire, 
New York, sent on the 5th February. 
No. 8. A message from Secretaries of 
Duchess of Marlborough’s Irish Relief 
Fund to the Mayors of Adelaide and 
other large towns in Australia, sent on 
the 9th February; whether the Post 
Office authorities propose to make in- 
quiry as to how the contents of those 
telegrams were procured by, and per- 
mitted to appear in, that newspaper ; 
and, whether any measures will be 
adopted to secure in the future that pri- 
vate telegrams shall not be disclosed in 
the interests of any journal ? 

Masor NOLAN: [I also beg to put a 
Question on the same subject on behalf 
of my hon. Friend the Member for Tip- 
perary (Mr. Gray). I beg to ask the 
noble Lord the Member for Woodstock, 
If he would quote in full the precise pas- 
sages from the London correspondence 
of the ‘‘ Freeman’s Journal’ to which 
he refers in the Question to the Post- 
master General ? 

Lorp RANDOLPH CHUROHILL: 
I shall not waste the time of the House 
by reading long extracts from news- 
papers. The hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man will find the first in the impression 
of the 24th of January, on the 5th page, 
7th column, and Ist paragraph; the 
second in the impression of 7th of Feb- 
ruary, at the 5th page, 8th column, and 
29th line, to the end of the paragraph ; 
and the third in the impression of the 
10th of February, at the 5th page, 4th 
column, and 6th paragraph. 

Lorpv JOHN MANNERS: In answer 
to my noble Friend, I have to say that 
I am aware that the purport and sub- 
stance of certain telegrams handed in at 
the Dublin head office appeared in the 
‘‘ London Correspondence ” of The Free- 
man’s Journal, purporting to come to 
Dublin by Zhe Freeman’s special wire. 
Strict inquiry has been made; but there 
is no proof of any wilful breach of con- 
fidence on the part of any of the Post 
Office clerks. Every effort is made, and 
will continue to be made, to prevent the 
disclosure of the contents of telegrams. 


SOUTH AFRICA—THE ZULU WAR— 
GENERAL CREALOCK’S REPORT. 
Simm EDWARD WATKIN asked the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, Whe- 
ther the Report of General Crealock 





upon the operations of the First Division 
in the Zulu War was not forwarded 
home by Sir Garnet Wolseley last sum- 
mer; whether such Report was not 
printed, with maps linia lastautumn ; 
and, if so, why the Report and maps 
were excluded from recent Papers, and, 
in fact, suppressed, until a Question was 
asked in the House; and, whether he 
can give a date before which the Report 
and maps will be issued to Members, in 
pursuance of the promise of the Secre- 
tary of State for War ? 

Str MICHAEL HICKS -BEACH: 
General Crealock’s Report was duly for- 
warded home by Sir Garnet Wolseley, 
and was received in this country last 
autumn. Being very voluminous, it was | 
printed at the time for the use of the 
War Office, and, being so printed, was 
marked ‘‘Confidential.”” A copy was 
forwarded to the Colonial Office, from 
which, by mistake, the word ‘ Confi- 
dential” had not been erased. I had 
arranged last spring with my right hon. 
and gallant Friend (Colonel Stanley), 
that if among the Papers forwarded by 
him to the Colonial Office there were 
any which, in his opinion, should not be 
published, they should be marked ‘‘ Con- 
fidential ;”’ because, being the channel 
through which despatches to the War 
Office were presented to Parliament, I 
had often felt a difficulty in deciding 
whether Papers of a professional or 
technical character were fit for publica- 
tion or not. Therefore, as this Report 
was so marked, of course I did not pub- 
lish it. I trust the hon. Member will 
feel, after this explanation, that his use 
of the word “‘ suppression ” has not been 
justified. The printers inform me that 
the Report will be published in a week. 


FRAUDS BY FIDUCIARY AGENTS— 
LEGISLATION, 


Mr. BURT asked the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, If it is 
the intention of the Government to in- 
troduce a Bill this Session to deal with 
frauds by fiduciary agents, such a mea- 
sure having been promised as far back 
as March 1878? 

Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Joun Hotxer), in reply, said, that if a 
Bill dealing with the subject referred to 
by the hon. Gentleman were introduced 
this Session there would be little likeli- 
hood of its passing into law, so many Bills 
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having already been brought forward. In 
these circumstances, it would be better 
for the Government to postpone intro- 
ducing a measure of the character de- 
scribed by the hon. Member until the 
next Parliament. 


EGYPTIAN AFFAIRS. 


Mr. W. CARTWRIGHT asked Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, If there is 
any foundation for the report that Sir 
Rivers Wilson is likely to return to 
Egypt with the view of assuming offi- 
cial duties in that country; if this be 
the case, then whether he can inform the 
House as to the nature of the duties Sir 
Rivers Wilson is to assume; whether 
the appointment in contemplation is to 
be of new creation in addition to the 
appointments instituted last year for in- 
suring the Anglo-French control then 
established ; and, whether, on accept- 
ance of this post, Sir Rivers Wilson is 
to sever all connection with the British 
Civil Service, or whether an arrange- 
ment is under consideration whereby 
while acting officially in Egypt he will 
be permitted to retain a right to rank as 
amember of the British Civil Service ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR orrute EXCHE- 
QUER: Negotiations are in progress 
with reference to the proposed Commis- 
sion of Liquidation ; but I am not in a 
position to give the House any informa- 
tion on the subject. 


THE CHARITY COMMISSION—SITTINGS 
OF THE BOARD. 


Mr. PEMBERTON asked the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 
What are the dates and duration of the 
vacations observed at the office of the 
Charity Commission ; and, whether such 
vacations are regulated by any and what 
Act of Parliament, or, if not by Act 
of Parliament, then by what other 
authority ? 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON: The 
sittings of the Board are suspended 
during a recess commencing about 
August 20, and lasting until an early 
day in October. The Office is open and 
ordinary business is transacted on every 
day in the year, except Sundays, Good 
Friday, the Monday and Tuesday in 
Easter week and Whit week, Christmas 
Day, and the two working days next 
following. This arrangement is not 
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by statute, but is made by the Commis- 
sioners themselves, and is, I believe, in 
accordance with the usages of other 
Offices of a similar character. 


PARLIAMENTARY AND MUNICIPAL 
REGISTRATION ACT, 1878 (41 & 42 
Vier. c. 26, s. 5). 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN asked the Se- 
cretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, Whether he has addressed a Cir- 
cular to the Vestry Olerks of the Metro- 
polis with reference to the provisions of 
the Act 41 and 42 Vic. c. 26, s. 5, en- 
franchising separate occupiers of parts 
of houses ; and, if so, whether he has 
any objection to laying this Circular, 
and the replies of the Vestry Clerks 





thereto, upon the Table of the House? 

Mr. ASSHETON OROSS, in reply, 
said, it was in consequence of a Ques- 
tion from the hon. Gentleman last Ses- 
sion that he had issued a Circular. The 
Circular did not express, nor was it in- 
tended to express, any opinion as to 
what the state of the law was. Many 
replies had been received. They were 
very voluminous; but if the hon. Mem- 
ber wished to see them he should be 
happy to show them to him. 


SELECT COMMITTEE ON WINE 
DUTIES—THE REPORT. 


Mr. O. M. PALMER asked Mr. Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, with reference 
to the Report of the Select Committee of 
last year on Wine Duties, Whether he 
is prepared to accept, in a greater or 
lesser degree, the recommendation of 
that Report, provided wine-growing 
countries are disposed to look to modi- 
fications of their tariffs on British goods? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER: To a Question of this sort the 
hon. Member will see that it is obvious 
that I can give no further answer than 
that the matter is at present under con- 
sideration. 


COMPANIES ACT, 1879—JOINT STOCK 
BANKS. 


Mr. HEYGATE asked Mr. Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, If he can state to the 
House what number of Joint Stock 
Banks have announced their intention 
of registering under the Act of last Ses- 
sion; and, whether Her Majesty’s 
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Government contemplate any further 
legislation with reference to the liability 
of Joint Stock Banks. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or raz EXOHE- 
QUER: Iam not in possession offici- 
ally of any information as to the number 
of Joint Stock Banks that have an- 
nounced their intention of adopting the 
Act. But I have received an intimation 
upon which, I believe, I can rely, and 
from which I learn that since the pass- 
ing of the Act 22 English unlimited 
liability banks have decided to register 
under the Act. The paid-up capital of 
these banks amounts to £11,000,000, 
and the total paid-up capital in English 
unlimited liability banks amounts to 
£20,800,000 ; so more than half of these 
banks have decided to avail themselves 
of the Act of last Session. It is not at 
present in the contemplation of the Go- 
vernment to propose any fresh legisla- 
tion with reference to the liability of 
Joint Stock Banks ? 


SOUTH AFRICA—THE ZULU WAR— 
THE FIELD OF ISANDHLWANA. 


Mr. A. M‘ARTHUR asked the Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies, Whether 
his attention has been called to a letter 

ublished in the ‘‘ Natal Witness” of 

anuary 4th, in which the writer, Mr. 
W. E. Bale, states that on recently 
visiting the battle field of Isandhlwana 
he was horrified to find, for two miles, 
the dead bodies of numbers of the 
English force either lying unburied, or 
so imperfectly buried that their remains 
were exposed to view; whether his at- 
tention has also been called to another 
letter from the same writer, published 
in the “Natal Colonist”? of January 
16th, in which he states that the Chief 
Hlubi men have found at a kraal near 
Isandhlwana the remains of a number 
of soldiers of the 24th regiment; and, 
if these reports should on inquiry prove 
to be correct, whether he will take im- 
mediate steps to secure for the unburied 
dead, wherever they may be found, de- 
cent interment ? 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH : 
T have not seen the reports which the 

hon. Member has quoted; but I have 
written by to-day’s mail to Natal to make 
inquiry on the subject. If they are 


correct, I do not doubt that steps have 
already been taken for the decent inter- 
ment of any bodies left unburied. ButI 
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cannot think that they are correct ; for in 
a despatch received early last July, and 
published.at that time, the hon. Member 
will find an account of the steps that 
had been taken for the interment of those 
who fell at Isandhlwana. The bodies 
of the soldiers of the 24th Regiment 
were left, at the request, I think, of the 
Colonel of the regiment, to be buried by 
their comrades, a party of whom were, 
I believe, subsequently engaged for a 
fortnight in this work. I have heard 
from a gentleman connected with the 
War Office, who went out to Natal last 
summer on an Official mission, that he 
visited Isandhlwana about the end of Oc- 
tober, and rode all over the field of 
battle with the express object of seeing 
whether the dead were properly buried, 
as General Clifford had asked him to do 
so. He saw no unburied bodies. As the 
grass was then short, he must have seen 
them if there were any; and, in his 
opinion, the interment had been pro- 
perly carried out. 





NAVY—THE ROYAL MARINES—THE 
DEPARTMENTAL COMMITTEE. 


Mr. ANDERSON asked the First 
Lord of the Admiralty, If it be the fact 
that the Committee on the Corps of 
Royal Marines contains, besides the two 
members of the Marine Office acknow- 
ledged by him, an officer formerly in the 
Marine Office, also an officer who was 
twice promoted out of his turn, also an 
officer to act as secretary who is or was 
employed on Judge Advocate General’s 
work for the Marine Office, while the 
two other Marine officers are only of the 
rank of captain; if he had that informa- 
tion before him when he stated that 
Marine Office views are represented on 
the Committee by only two out of eight ; 
and, if he will inform the House what 
subjects have been submitted to that 
Committee, or, at least, whether officers’ 
grievances form one of these subjects ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: The Depart- 
mental Committee on the corps of Royal 
Marines consists of officers whose names 
I will read to the House. The officers 
forming the Committee are Sir Astley 
Ovoper Key, the First Naval Lord; 
Major General Adair, D.A.G.; Major 
General Williams, who from 1867 to 
1872 held the office of Assistant Adju- 
tant General, and has since been Colonel 
Commandant, R.M.A.; Major General 
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Pym, who by different Boards of Admi- 
ralty was promoted for good service ; 
Captain Hopkins, R.N.; Colonel Sir 
F, Worgan Festing, the present Assistant 
Adjutant General; and Captains Way, 
R.M.L.L., and Poore, R.M.A. ; who were 
designated by the Commandants of their 
respective Divisions. Major Blake, the 
Secretary to the Committee, has been 
employed on Judge Advocate General’s 
work for some years. These facts are 
quite consistent with my answer to the 
hon. Member’s former Question. The 
hon. Member asked me if the Committee 
consists almost exclusively of persons 
connected with the Marine Office? Two 
members only are at present connected 
with that Office, and a third was con- 
nected with it eight yearsago. Idonot 
think it right at present to state what 
questions have been referred to the 
Committee. 


ARMY—VOLUNTARY RETIREMENT OF 
OFFICERS. 


Viscount LEWISHAM asked the 
Secretary of State for War, Whether 
anything, and if so what, has been de- 
cided with reference to the voluntary re- 
tirement of Officers in respect to the 
reckoning of time of service before the 
age of twenty and when on half-pay 
service ? 

Cotonen STANLEY: The recom- 
mendations of the Committee upon the 
service of young officers have been em- 
bodied in a Warrant which has been 
already approved and acted on, and will 
be published in the Army Circulars of 
March. The Warrant bears date the 
5th of February. 


INDIA OFFICE—SHIPPING CONTRACTS. 


Mr. PULESTON asked the Under 
Secretary of State for India, Whether 
he can produce copies of all contracts 
entered into by the India Office for the 
carriage of Railway materials to India 
in shipments of over one thousand tons 
since the 10th March last, with particu- 
lars or copies of any advertisements in- 
viting tenders for the carriage of all or 
any portion of such Railway materials ; 
and, when the Report with reference to 
the carriage of Railway materials to 
India, a copy of which was promised on 
the 10th March last to be furnished to 
the House by him, will be laid upon the 
Table ? 


Mr. W. H. Smith 
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Mr. E. STANHOPE: We have no 
desire to withhold any information which 
can properly be given; but to produce 
copies of our contracts for freight would 
be injurious to the public interest, and 
possibly also to some of the contracting 
shippers. No private firm would dis- 
close its contracts under similar circum- 
stances; and I believe that no Govern- 
ment Department publishes the details 
of its contracts. As regards the De- 
partmental Report on freight to India, 
it is quite true that in promising an in- 
quiry last year I did say that the Report 
would be laid upon the Table; but 
when the inquiry was made it was found 
that part, at least, of the evidence could 
only be obtained under a promise of 
secrecy, and it would be, therefore, im- 
possible to produce it. 

Mr. E. JENKINS wished to know 
if the Report in question implicated any 
official at the India Office, or otherwise, 
and if that was the reason why it was 
held back ? 

Mr. E, STANHOPE: I think it will 
be obvious to the House that if I am 
unable to produce the document, it is 
not likely I can give the House the con- 
tents of it. 

Mr. E. JENKINS said, that as the 
Report had not been presented, he would 
call attention to the discussion which had 
taken place last year, and move for the 
Papers. 


AFRICA (WEST COAST)—MEDINA AND 
LIBERIA. 


Mr. PULESTON asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether he has received any informa- 
tion as to the annexation of Medina to 
Liberia ; and, if it be a fact, whether he 
can give the House the terms of such 
acquisition, and how far it may affect 
the trade and commerce of Sierra Leone 
and the Sherbro? 

Mr. BOURKE: No, Sir. The intel- 
ligence as to the annexation of Medina 
om Liberia has not reached the Foreign 

ce. 


INDIA—INDIGO CULTIVATION IN 
BEHAR. 

Mr. O’DONNELL asked the Under 
Secretary of State for India, Whether 
his attention has been directed to the 
following passage in a late Report or 
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Resolution of Sir Ashley Eden, the 
Lieutenant Governor of Bengal :— 

“The attention of Government was especially 
drawn during the year to the abuses which had 
been allowed to grow up in connection with 
indigo cultivation in Behar. A Report sub- 
mitted by the Commissioner of Patna conclu- 
sively showed that the system, as it existed, in- 
volved an amount of lawlessness and oppression, 
principally in the shape of extorted agreements 
to cultivate and of seizure of ploughs and cattle, 
which could not be tolerated ;’’ 
and, whether he will lay upon the Table 
the Report of the Commissioner of the 
Patna district referred to, and the Re- 

orts of his subordinate magistrate col- 
lectors of Muzaffarpur, Durbhaca, Sarun, 
and Chumparan, on which the Report of 
the Commissioner of the Patna division 
was based ? 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: Although we 
have searched for it, we have not been 
able to find the passage referred to by 
the hon. Member. Perhaps he will be 
kind enough to send me a reference 
to it. 


AFGHANISTAN. 


Str GEORGE CAMPBELL asked 
Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, Whe- 
ther, now that the Relief of Distress 
(Ireland) Bill has passed, he will give a 
day for the discussion of the Affairs of 
Afghanistan which was postponed at his 
request ? 

‘Tue CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER: I am sorry that it is quite out 
of my power to make any promise at 
present of a day for any subject of this 
character. We have a great deal of 
Business that must necessarily be got 
through within a limited time. There 
are the Army and Navy Estimates, and 
the number of men that must be voted 
as the foundation for the continuance of 
the Mutiny Bill. We have financial 
measures that are pressing in point of 
time, and there is other Business before 
the House which renders it impossible 
for me to promise any day before 
Easter. 


RAILWAY SERVANTS—COMPENSATION 
FOR INJURY. 


Mr. MUNDELLA asked the Chair- 
man of Ways and Means, Whether, 
in view of the fact that the Govern- 
ment has introduced a Bill in the 
other House of Parliament dealing 
with the whole question of the liability 
of employers to their servants in cases 
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of injury resulting from negligence, he 
on ses to proceed with his Motion on 

tiday with reference to railway em- 
ployés only? 

Mr. RAIKES said, he intended to 
proceed with his Motion, if he could. 
The Motion dealt with a subject which 
could be conveniently separated from the 
general question of the liability of em- 
ployers. 

Mr. SULLIVAN asked the Speaker 
whether it would be in Order to discuss 
a Motion on a subject in connection with 
which there was a Bill before Parlia- 
ment? 

Mr. SPEAKER said, he could not 
give the hon. and learned Member a 
definite answer to his Question until he 
had examined the Motion and the Bill 
to which it related. 


Grain Cargoes. 


MERCHANT SHIPPING—GRAIN 
CARGOES.—OBSERVATIONS. 
Mr. PLIMSOLL rose to move the ad- 
journment of the House, a course which, 
he said, he would not have taken if the 


Question he had handed in on the pre- 


vious night had found its way into the 
Order Paper. He had, however, been 
told that it was informal, and he, con- 
sequently, had no resource but to appeal 
to the House. On Tuesday evening last 
the noble Lord the President of the 
Board of Trade, in dealing with some 
16 ships which he (Mr. Plimsoll) had 
spoken of as having been grain-laden 
and subsequently lost, very summarily 
disposed of the first four named by 
observing that two of them were not 
grain-laden but had mixed cargoes, and 
that the two others had general cargoes. 
That statement of the noble Lord had 
astonished him, as he had taken pains 
to procure accurate information on the 
subject. But, after what fell from the 
noble Lord, he had made further in- 
quiries, and he had obtained copious 
extracts from the manifests of the ships 
lodged at the ports of shipping. He 
found that in the case of the Surbiton 
there were 295 tierces of canned goods, 
and 22 tons of bacon; but there were 
also 50,000 bushels of wheat, equal to 
1,250 tons. On board the Zansibar there 
were 2,798 barrels and 6,753 sacks of 
flour, as well as 1,260 bags of oatmeal, 
making in all 1,09% tons, while there 
were 47,000 bushels of wheat, weighing 
1,175 tons. The Homer carried 1,509 
barrels of apples, 35,990 lb. of bacon, 
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5,000 Ib. of butter, 1,238 Ib. of ‘cheese, 
and 286,500 Ib. of lard, making in all 
299 tons; whileshe had on board 43,642 
bushels of wheat, weighing 1,091 tons. 
The Bernina carried stearine, bacon, 
cheese, hams, lard, cottonseed-cake, 
barrel flour, flour in sacks, pork, and 
canned goods to the amount of 342 tons; 
but she had on board 4,000 bushels of 
Indian corn and 62,650 bushels of wheat, 
making 1,666 tons. That being so, he 
would ask the House whether he was 
not justified in speaking of those ships 
as corn-laden vessels, and what it 
thought of the candour of the reply 
which had been put into the mouth of 
the President of the Board of Trade, in 
which he objected to these vessels as 
having been improperly described? He 
wanted to take that opportunity to state 
that in 1875, 1876, and previously, the 
officials of the Board of Trade had sup- 
plied information through the Presi- 
dents which was totally inaccurate. 
[‘‘ Order !’’] 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member is 
now referring to a discussion which took 
place the other evening on the Motion of 
the noble Lord the Member for Liverpool 
(Viscount Sandon), and to a Bill which 
the hon. Member introduced in the 
earlier part of the Session. The hon. 
Member must be aware that to refer to 
debates that have taken place during 
the current Session is irregular. It 
appears to me that the course the hon. 
Member is now taking is quite irregular, 
and is not covered by moving the ad- 
journment of the House. 

Mr. PLIMSOLL: I at once defer to 
your decision, Sir. 

Sm WILFRID LAWSON: I wish 
to ask a Question of the hon. and gal- 
lant Baronet the Member for West- 
minster, of which I have not given him 
private Notice, but which is of a nature 
than can be answered without. I ob- 
serve in this morning’s papers a para- 
graph authorized by the hon. Member 
for Derby (Mr. Plimsoll), in which he 
says he has good ground for believing 
that the blocking Notice to the Mer- 
chant Shipping (Grain Cargoes) Bill, 
about which there has been so much 
discussion, was put upon the Paper 
without the knowledge of the hon, and 
gallant Member for Westminster and 
the hon. Member for Guildford. I think 
it is only right I should ask the hon, 
and gallant Member for Westminster 


Mr. Plimsoil 
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whether there is any foundation for that 
belief ? 

Sir CHARLES RUSSELL: I have 
in my pocket a letter on the subject 
which I intended to send to The Times; 
but as a Question has been put to me 
with respect to it, I beg to say that 
there is no foundation whatsoever for 
the statement to which the hon. Baronet 
refers. 


PARLIAMENT—ORDER— VISCOUNT 
CASTLEREAGH. 


Mr. BIGGAR: I wish to ask a Ques- 
tion of the noble Lord the Member for 
County Down (Viscount Castlereagh), of 
which I have given him private Notice, 
and, as I may have a few words to say in 
explanation of that Question, I intend to 
conclude with a Motion. It will be in 
the recollection of the House that a few 
days ago the noble Lord made a personal 
explanation from his place in this House. 
The explanation was delivered in an 
audible tone, and I believe was fully 
heard by all the Members in the House. 
Immediately the noble Lord sat down, 
the noble Marquess the Member for the 
Radnor Burghs (the Marquess of Har- 
tington) got up and made an explanation 
in which—[‘‘ Order, order !’? }—— 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
for Cavan appears to me to be taking 
precisely the same course as that which 
was taken a short time ago by the hon. 
Member for Derby (Mr. Plimsoll), and 
from which that hon. Member, on my 
calling attention to its irregularity, de- 
sisted. ‘The hon. Member for Cavan, as 
I understand him, proposes to refer to 
what took place in this House in debate 
during the current Session of Parliament. 
That proceeding is irregular. He also 
oy ome to ask the noble Lord the 

ember for County Down Questions not 
referring to any Bill or Motion before 
the House, That also is irregular. 
These irregularities are not covered by 
a Motion for the adjournment of the 
House. 

Mr. BIGGAR: Just to a point of 
Order, Sir. My ‘Question is not upon 
what the noble Lord said in debate, but 
what he is reported in Zhe Times news- 
paper to have said. What I wish to 
pointout to Mr, Speaker is-——[ ‘‘ Order, 
order !”’} 

Mz, SPEAKER: The hon, Member 
has stated distinctly that he is going to 
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ask certain Questions of the noble Lord 
the Member for County Down. Those 
Questions, having noreference to any Bill 
or Motion before the House, cannot, 
under the Standing Orders of the House, 
be put. 

Mr. CALLAN: As one interested, 
and who took an active part in the 
county of Down election, I do hope and 
trust that the House will accord its in- 
dulgence to the hon. Member for Cavan 
—[‘‘ No, no!” ]—because the matter in- 
volves the honour—[‘‘ Oh, oh! ‘i 

Mr. SPEAKER: If the hon. Member 
for Cavan, or any other hon. Member, 
desires to bring before the House the 
conduct of the noble Lord the Member 
for County Down, he should do it by a 
Motion. It cannot be permitted that the 
proceedings of this House should be 
interrupted by Questions of this irre- 
gular character. 

Mr. BIGGAR: Well, Mr. Speaker, I 
give Notice that on going into Committee 
of Supply I will, on the first opportunity, 
call attention to this matter, and ask the 
noble Lord a Question. 


MOTIONS. 
—orQor— 
ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


Tuer CHANCELLOR or rut EXOHE- 
QUER moved— 
“That the Orders of the Day be postponed 


until after the Notice of Motion relating to the 
Business of the House (Order in Debate).’’ 


Mr. SHAW asked the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer what course he intended 
to pursue with regard to his Resolution? 
He hoped the debate on the Main Ques- 
tion might terminate that night; and in 
that case, he wished to know whether the 
Resolution would then be considered in 
a Committee of the Whole House, so 
that the Amendments which were on the 
Paper, many of which were Amendments 
of words, could be considered? This 
course would save considerable time, and 
enable the Government to give explana- 
tions on points not possible to be dis- 
cussed in the House. He was sure the 
Motion would be put in such a form as 
would enable the Amendments to be 
moved. 

Tux CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER said, he apprehended that the 
Resolution would be moved in the Whole 
House. He did not see how they could 
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be conveniently moved in Committee. 
Of course, it was open to any hon. Gen- 
tleman to move any Amendment he 
might please, and he supposed that 
Amendments would be moved at various 
stages, one after the other, in the regular 
manner. 

Mr. SHAW asked whether, after a 
decision was come to on the Main 
Question, it would be competent for 
any hon. Member to move an Amend- 
ment ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: I presume it will be 
the wish of the House that the Amend- 
ments should be taken in succession in 
the order in which they stand on the 
Paper. 

Mr. SULLIVAN: May I ask if the 
Question is put on the first Amond- 
ment, ‘‘That the words proposed to 
be left out stand part of the Question,” 
and decided in the negative, will not 
that preclude any subsequent Amend- 
ments? 

Mr. SPEAKER: In answer to the 
hon. and learned Member, I wish to 
state I shall not put the Question in that 
form. If it were so put, any subsequent 
Amendment would, of course, be ex- 
cluded. 


Motion agreed to. 


Ordered, That the Orders of the Day be post- 
poned until after the Notice of Motion relating 
to the Business of the House (Order in Debate). 
—(Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer.) 


PARLIAMENT — BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE (ORDER IN DEBATE.) 


RESOLUTIONS. 


Tuz CHANCELLOR ortruzt EXCHE- 
QUER rose to move the following Re- 
solutions :— 


“(1.) That, whenever any Member shall have 
been named by the Speaker, or by the Chair- 
man of a Committee of the whole House, as 
disregarding the authority of the Chair, or 
abusing the Rules of the House by persistently 
and wilfully obstructing the business of the 
House, or otherwise, then, if the offence has 
been committed in the House, the Speaker shall 
forthwith put the question, on a Motion being 
made, nu amendment, adjournment, or debate 
being allowed, ‘That such Member be sus- 
pended from the service of the House during the 
remainder of that day’s sitting ;’ and, Fd the 
offence has been committed in a Committee of 
the whole House, the Chairman shall, on a 
Motion being made, put the same question in a 
similar way, and if the Motion is carried shall 
forthwith suspend the proceedings of the Coin- 
mittee and report the circumstance to the 
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House; and the Speaker shall thereupon put 
the same question, without amendment, adjourn- 
ment, or debate, as if the offence had been com- 
mitted in the House itself. If any Member be 
suspended three times in one Session, under this 
er, his suspension on the third occasion shall 
continue for one week, and until a Motion has 
been made, upon which it shall be decided, at 
one sitting, by the House, whether the suspen- 
sion shall then cease, or for what longer period 
it shall continue; and, on the occasion of such 
Motion, the Member may, if he desires it, be 
heard in his place. (2.) That this be a Standing 
Order of the House.”’ 
The right hon. Gentleman said: In 
moving the Resolutions which I have 
placed on the Paper, it will be my object 
to detain the House for as short a period 
as Ican. I will also endeavour, as far 
as possible, to avoid anything“of an irri- 
tating or contentious character. I ap- 
prehend it will be generally admitted 
that no Assembly in the world can con- 
duct its business unless it has Rules for 
the conduct of business and observes 
those Rules; and the larger the Assem- 
bly, the more miscellaneous the character 
of the views of those who compose it, 
and the greater and the more various 
the amount of the business it has to 
transact, the more important is it that it 
should have, and observe, a fixed set of 
Rules for its proceedings. Now Rules, 
of course, imply some restriction on the 
liberty of those who take part in debate. 
But I venture to say that there is no 
Assembly in the world which, in pro- 
portion to its size and the multiplicity 
and importance of the subjects with 
which it has to deal, has so few restric- 
tions placed upon the freedom of discus- 
sion as this House of Commons. I will 
not detain the House by attempting to 
enlarge on the magnitude of the task 
which it has to discharge. We know 
perfectly well that it has, in the first 
place, the important duty of voting the 
Supplies and criticizing the Estimates 
which are presented by the Government. 
We know also that it has, in addition, a 
large amount of legislation, both public 
and private, to conduct. It is also one 
of the greatest duties and privileges of 
this House to discuss everything that 
comes under the description of a griev- 
ance ; and under this description we now 
find that almost every matter that inter- 
ests the people of this country, or any 
section of them, may be, and usually is, 
brought forward. Moreover, the House 
of Commons holds the proud position in 
the eyes of the world of taking the lead 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
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in the discussion of questions affecting 
matters far beyond the limits even of 
the British Empire. Considering, then, 
the importance of this work, and howvery 
keen are the interests which different 
Members take in different portions of the 
business, and remembering how neces- 
sarily limited our time for discussion is, 
it is absolutely impossible that we could 
do anything like justice to ourselves or 
to the task imposed upon us unless we 
observe, both in their spirit and in their 
letter, those Rules laid down for our 
guidance. Now, I would point out that 
this House has peculiar modes of work- 
ing, and is a and justly jealous, 
to a great degree for the maintenance 
of its accustomed procedure. It is the 
habit of this House to act, as much as 
possible, as a whole. There is a jealousy 
on the part of the House—and, I think, 
a very reasonable and laudable jealousy 
—of allowing the functions which it 
should itself discharge, as a whole, to 
be handed over to Select Committees of 
its own body, or any authority external 
to itself. We do, indeed, appoint Select 
Committees to inquire into numerous 
questions; but these Committees have 
no authority of their own. They simply 
collect information and make representa- 
tions, which have afterwards to be con- 
sidered and revised, and which are very 
freely dealt with by the House as a 
whole. There are some few portions of 
our duties which we are prepared to as- 
sign to the action of portions of our 
House. There are certain questions 
which are referred, especially in matters 
of private legislation, to Committees up- 
stairs, whose decision and conclusions 
we usually agree to accept. There are 
other matters—as, for instance, the ex- 
amination of the public accounts—which 
we refer to Standing Committees. And 
so with regard to Petitions and other 
matters, we do refer some portions of our 
Business to small bodies of ourown Mem- 
bers; but, on the whole, we desire to 
transact the larger part of our own Busi- 
ness by the action of the House itself. 
Well, as we do not recognize the func- 
tions of any authorities external to this 
House, so even in the House itself we 
have peculiar relations with him who is 
called upon to preside over our debates, 
and to keep order in our proceedings. 
It is most important that we should bear 
in mind what is the true relation of the 
House tothe distinguished person who 
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occupies our Chair. The Speaker, as you, 
Sir, have yourself reminded us, and as 
your Predecessors on various previous oc- 
casions have done, is not the master, but 
the servant of the House. The Speaker 
acts as the interpreter, not as the law- 
maker, but as the interpreter of the 
Rules regulating the Business of the 
House. As such he is authorized to ex- 
pound the Rules and the Orders which 
the House has agreed to. Now, it would 
be altogether a departure from our prin- 
ciples if we were to erect the Speaker 
into an authority who had any authority 
separate and external to the House. 
On the other hand, it is essential to the 
proper conduct of the Business of this 
House that we should recognize and re- 
spect the position of the Speaker ; that 
we should bear in mind the very great 
difficulties and responsibilities of his 
high office; and that we should be de- 
termined loyally to support him, not 
only in word, but in deed and in truth. 
Unless we are prepared to give that 
loyal support to the Speaker, I see 
no possibility of the proper con- 
duct of the Business of this House. I 
might refer—but I really think it is 
quite unnecessary for me to do so—to 
the great increase which has of late 
years taken place in the Business of this 
House. On this subject some curious 
statistics were quoted some years ago 
by a noble Lord who is now no longer a 
Member of this House, but who has 
gone to “another place.” I am re- 
ferring, of course, to an interesting 
speech which Lord Sudeley made when 
he was a Member of this House, and 
which showed the increasing numbers of 
those who take part in our debates. Al- 
though the great competition among 
hon. Members to obtain a hearing, and 
to bring forward Business in which they 
are specially interested, must necessarily 
increase our embarrassments in getting 
through the mass of work which we 
have to discharge, still I am quite sure 
that every Member of this House will 
only rejoice that more and more of its 
Members should take a real interest in 
its Business, provided that in so doing 
they exercise that regard for the pro- 
gress of Business generally, and that 
they also exercise that amount‘of respect 
for the feelings of others, and that 
amount of forbearance which, in an 
Assembly holding the high character 
that the House of Commons has always 
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held, we have every right to expect 
from all its Members. In addition to 
the amount of Business which has grown 
upon us, we have to notice also that 
there have been of late some Rules in- 
troduced for the purpose of sparing 
hon. Members from too great sacrifices 
in point of the time they have to spend 
in the House. Rules have been intro- 
duced which are meant to prevent the 
overstraining of our physical powers, 
and there are other Rules to insure, as 
far as we can do it, something like cer- 
tainty as to the time at which Business 
is to be brought before us. We find, 
when these Rules are introduced, that 
there are difficulties which arise from 
the Rules- themselves. The Rule, for 
instance, which says that no new Busi- 
ness which is opposed shall be taken 
after half-past 12 o’clock at night is a 
Rule which, as hon. Members are aware, 
introduces a good deal of difficulty and 
embarrassment in the conduct of Busi- 
ness. What, then, is the position in 
which we stand, and what are the dan- 
gers against which we have to guard ? 
The great danger we have to guard 
against is this—that the House may 
find itself blocked in the course of its 
proceedings, and may find itself unable 
to carry through in a satisfactory and 
creditable manner the Business which 
falls upon it. If it should once become 
imminent, and appear to the country 
that this House has become incapable 
of transacting the Business which it is 
called upon to discharge, the conse- 
quences would be of the most serious 
character. If the House of Commons 
once loses character—if it once loses 
caste—I need not ask you what must 
necessarily be the effect on the Constitu- 
tion of the country. I need not ask 
you to consider what amount of irregu- 
lar action outside this House would 
take place if it were found that the 
House was incapable of doing the na- 
tion’s work. I need not point out to 
you that even with regard to the func- 
tion which the House exercises, or 
ought to exercise, in the general control 
of the policy and the Business of the 
country, its hands would be weakened, 
and more and more unfitted to exercise 
any control which would be of any 
value. Moreover, if the House acquired 
the character of being incapable of the 
conduct of Business, and if it were un- 
derstood that time was deliberately and 
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fruitlessly wasted in this House, the 
best men—those whom we are proud to 
attract to sit within our walls and to 
take part in our proceedings—would in- 
stinctively shrink from joining such an 
Assembly, and the character of the 
House would greatly deteriorate. This 
House has had a proud history for many 
centuries; it has withstood many as- 
saults of one kind or another, and 
it has withstood them triumphantly. 
I believe that such is its natural 
strength, and that so deep are its roots 
in the affection and confidence of the 
people, that it would successfully with- 
stand many more assaults of a more 
violent character still than those which 
it has had to encounter. But of all the 
fates which could await such an Assem- 
bly as this, the worst would be to gra- 
dually sink into contempt; and of all 
deaths by which it could die, the worst 
would be that of dying because it came 
to be despised by the people of this 
country. Now, Sir, what are the reme- 
dies for the evils which undoubtedly to 
some extent exist, and which threaten to 
become more serious. We cannot help 
seeing that for the last three or four 
years there has been a growing dispo- 
sition in this House to waste time, and 
to obstruct Business. I do not wish to 
go into matters which are familiar to 
everyone who has sat through the last 
few Sessions. I do not wish to rouse 
up old controversies ; but I appeal to the 
memory and conscience of everyone here 
present to say whether I am not strictly 
within the truth when I assert that, 
during the last three or four years, 
there has been growing up among us a 
system of Obstruction, which, if it is 
unchecked, and if it is allowed to gather 
head, must be destructive to the cha- 
racter and the existence of Parliament. 
Then, I ask—‘‘ What are the remedies 
which must be considered for this state 
of things?” .They are of different cha- 
racters. We are told by some that the 
duties which are thrown upon Parlia- 
ment are so large and so multitudinous 
that it is impossible for one House to 
discharge them; and that we ought, 
therefore, to endeavour to diminish the 
work we have to do by handing over a 
ortion of it to other bodies. [‘‘ Hear, 
ear ! kt A cheer comes from the part 
of the House in which that doctrine is 
ut forward in its most extreme form. 
Mr. O’Doynztt: No.] As far as we 
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at present know, the most extreme form 
of it would be a@ separation of the 
Business of the three Kingdoms, and the 
apportionment of it among Parliaments 
representing different portions of the 
United Kingdom. I do not suppose 
that the House will entertain for a mo- 
ment that remedy. There are other 
modes, of course, which may be sug- 
ested for diminishing the work which 
alls on the House as a whole. One has 
been the appointment of Grand Com- 
mittees, and the reference of Business 
which is now done in the whole House 
to Committees of a very large and pecu- 
liar character. Another system which 
has found favour, and which, I believe, 
admits of considerable development, is 
an extension of the system known as 
that of Provisional Orders, by which a 
good deal of Business is usefully trans- 
acted outside the House, and arrange- 
ments are made and embodied in Provi- 
sional Orders which are afterwards sub- 
mitted to the consideration and sanc- 
tion of the whole House. These are 
matters which deserve consideration ; 
and I have no doubt that in course 
of time they will be carefully oexa- 
mined and considered. But I do not 
think that is the direction in which we 
shall do best at the present time to look 
for our remedy. If the evils I have ad- 
verted to are not in some way dealt 
with and checked, we shall find that 
any diminution of the extent of our 
work will be altogether illusory and will 
lead to disappointment. Then, there is 
another class of remedies suggested. It 
is said that we ought to change the 
Rules. It is said that the Rules, though 
they may have been adequate in times 
past, are no longer adequate; and that 
we ought to restrict, in various ways, 
the freedom of debate and the rights of 
minorities. Now, Mr. Speaker, I do 
not know what others may think; but, 
for my own part, I say it would be a 
matter of the deepest pain to me to 
have to take part in any restriction, and 
that certainly I should decidedly refuse 
to take part in any unnecessary restric- 
tion, upon the freedom of debate and the 
rightsof minorities. I know very well that 
you cannot allow that freedom, and that 
you cannot protect those rights, without 
the risk of considerable interference and 
frequent collisions between different 
classesof Members, and without, to a cer- 
tain extent, anexpenditure of time, which, 
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by cynics and hostile critics, may be re- 
garded as a waste of time. I do not, 
however, regard such struggles, if they 
are fairly and honestly conducted, as a 
waste of time. I believe one great 
merit of the conduct of Business in this 
country is in our opposition to measures 
so long as they are still merely submitted 
for consideration, followed by our acqui- 
escence in them when they have become 
the law of the land; and that this happy 
feature in the legislation of this coun- 
try is due to the great freedom given to 
those who wish to discuss such mea- 
sures when brought forward. I believe 
it would be a great misfortune, in the 
end, if we were in any way unneces- 
sarily to restrict freedom of debate or the 
rights of minorities. I do not know 
that we have arrived at a perfect set of 
Rules yet; and I have no doubt that 
there are matters upon which we may 
have new Rules, and we may from timeto 
time propose new Rules, and discuss and 
consider them. But if we think that by 
such Rules we are to prevent Obstruc- 
tion altogether, I am quite certain that 
we are reckoning in the dark. There 
is only one alteration of our Rules 
which would be of a character that 
really could prevent Obstruction, and 
that is one for which we have no Eng- 
lish name, but which is known to us all 
under the name of the cldéture. If we 
were certain that Business could be got 
through in a certain time, we know that 
it would be possible to make a Ruletothat 
effect. But that is a method on which 
I venture to think that this House will 
pause very long before they adopt it. 
It is wholly at variance with the tradi- 
tions of the British House of Commons. 
Well, there is one thing more we have 
to consider, and that is this—suppose 
that, instead of diminishing the extent 
of our work, and instead of attempting 
to change our Rules with a view to pre- 
vent Obstruction, we were to make one 
honest effort to see whether we cannot 
get through the work which we have 
before us according to the Rules which 
we have to work by—that we will stead- 
fastly and sternly maintain order, and 
insist upon the observance of those 
Rules, both in their letter and in their 
spirit. There can be no other way—I 
know of no other way — than that of 
supporting and strengthening the hands 
of our Speaker and of the Chairman of 
Committees. Well, Sir, the Resolution 
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which I have the honour to propose is a 
Resolution whichis intended tostrengthen 
the hands of Mr. Speaker and of the 
Chairman of Committees. I desire the 
House to bear in mind that we must not 
bring the Chair into a false position ; 
that we must not throw upon Mr. Speaker 
duties which he ought not to be called 
upon to discharge ; that we must not try 
to escape from duties which lie upon the 
House itself. Now, we have witnessed 
not unfrequently, and especially of late 
years, that when any Member is strain- 
ing the Rules of the House, is running 
up to the extreme limit of the Rules, or 
even going beyond the limit, he is liable 
to be called to Order, and he is called to 
Order. Mr. Speaker informs him that _ 
he is transgressing the Rules of the 
House; and in former times I think 
that it was the general practice that any 
Member to whom such intimation was 
given took the reproof which was con- 
tained in those warnings, and abstained 
from proceeding in a course which he 
was told by the highest authority was 
one which would lead him beyond pro- 
per bounds. But we have, Sir, occa- 
sionally been obliged to witness a very 
different and humiliating spectacle. We 
have seen the decision of Mr. Speaker, 
instead of being cheerfully accepted, 
accepted, indeed, for a moment in words, 
but immediately set aside by some slight 
alteration of phraseology, by some me- 
thod which occurs to a Member who does 
not desire, honestly and faithfully, to 
submit himself to the ruling of the 
Chair; and the position in which you, 
Sir, and in which the Chairman of 
Committees has not unfrequently been 
placed, has been a position which must 
have caused the greatest pain and the 
greatest sorrow to those who have seen 
what has been taking place. We re- 
spect and entirely appreciate the firm- 
ness and impartiality with which you 
and the Chairman of Committees have 
always applied the Rules and Orders of 
the House. But we have felt that, when 
your simple word was not held to be 
sufficient law, a difficulty arose as to 
what could be done in order to enforce 
it. Now, the object which I have in 
bringing forward the Resolution to-night, 
is to place our proceedings on such a foot- 
ing that your decision shall at once ob- 
tain respect, and that respect shall be 
se to it by action on the part of the 

ouse itself. The proposal which I have 
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to make is that whenever any Member— 
I will not read the whole of the Resolu- 
tion, because part of it applies to pro- 
ceedings in Committees of the Whole 
House—shall have been named by the 
Speaker as abusing the Rules of the 
House by persistently and wilfully ob- 
structing the Business of the House or 
otherwise, the Speaker shall forthwith 
put the Question, on a Motion being 
made, no Amendment, adjournment, or 
debate being allowed— 


“That such Member be suspended from the 
service of the House during the remainder of 
that day’s sitting.” 


I have observed, from what I have heard 
. from some Members, and from Amend- 
ments which have been placed on the 
Paper by others, that there is some mis- 
understanding even now as to the course 
that is to be taken if this Resolution 
should be passed. The occasion is to 
arise when any Member shall have been 
named by Mr. Speaker as disregarding 
his authority—that is to say, the initia- 
tive, in a certain sense, is the initiative 
of Mr. Speaker. We know perfectly 
well that Mr. Speaker does interfere, 
from time to time, by calling a Member 
to Order. It does not follow that there 
is no initiative on the part of the House, 
because it is the constant habit of Mem- 
bers to get up and appeal to Mr. Speaker 
whether a Member is or is not in Order. 
My hon. Friend the Member for Ply- 
mouth (Mr. Sampson Lloyd), for in- 
stance, has given Notice that he will 
on an Amendment by which any 

ember may draw the attention of the 
Chair to misconduct on the part of a 
Member; but he is only describing that 
which, under this Resolution, would be 
equally in the power of any Member to 
do when proceedings were going on 
which he thought were disorderly— 
namely, to rise and appeal to Mr. Speaker. 
But I would observe this as a distinction 
—that, according to the form which I pro- 
pose, Mr. Speaker has the power to bring 
a Member to Order by a clear warning, 
and to express to him his opinion upon 
the subject before he proceeds to the 
aoe measure of naming him, and 
thereby allowing the Motion to be put 
for his ee tonal whereas, under the 
proposal of the hon. Member for Ply- 
mouth, there would be power in a Mem- 
ber at any moment to make that Mo- 
tion, and he would only be prevented 
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from doing that by Mr. Speaker 
stating that the interruption was fri- 
volous, and refusing to put the Mo- 
tion. Now, I think if a Motion is 
made, and Mr. Speaker is to exercise 
his judgment whether it ought or ought 
not to be put, that would place Mr. 
Speaker in a position of great embarrass- 
ment, in which we ought not to put him. 
On the other hand, Mr. Speaker has the 
absolute power of naming a Member— 
a power which it is well known he has 
had occasion to exercise—a power which 
has been so great, that the mere naming 
of a Member has been sufficient to bring 
him to an acknowledgment of his error 
and to induce him to submit himself to 
the House. When we consider that this 
is a power which Mr. Speaker always 
had, and that we propose only to take 
further steps as it has failed to produce 
this effect, I think we are proceeding en- 
tirely within the lines of the constitution 
of the House. Well, that being so, Mr. 
Speaker having named an hon. Member, 
it becomes the duty of some Member: in 
the House to move that the Member so 
named be suspended from the service of 
the House during the remainder of the 
Sitting ; and Mr. Speaker, as a matter 
of course, will put that Motion without 
Amendment, adjournment, or debate. 
It is obvious that if Amendment, ad- 
journment, or debate were allowed, it 
would be but the beginning of a wrangle; 
and, considering that the strong step of 
naming a Member would not betaken until 
he had had every opportunity of putting 
himself right, I apprehend that no in- 
justice would be done. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Plymouth proposes another thing 
which I do not agree with. He says 
that when this Motion is made it shall 
not be carried except by a majority of 
two-thirds. I think thatis a very awk- 
ward Rule to laydown. It would be an 
entirely new practice inthis House. We 
know of no such thing in this House as 
majorities of two-thirds. I should be 
exceeding sorry to see the introduction 
of such a principle as that in our pro- 
ceedings, of which we at present know 
nothing. Well, I will not further dis- 
cuss these distinctions; but I will a 
ceed to explain that when a Motion shall 
have been so made and carried, the Mem- 
ber will be suspended from the service of 
the House during the remainder of that 
day’s Sitting. The right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Sandwich (Mr. 
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Knatchbull-Hugessen) objects to sus- 

ension from the service of the House; 
bs prefers that the Member should be 
put to silence. I would only observe 
that in 1878 a Select Committee, of 
which the right hon. Gentleman was a 
Member, was appointed to consider the 
whole of this question. Their Resolu- 
tion was carried by a single vote; but 
still it was carried, and the Resolution of 
that Committee forms the basis of the 
Resolution which I now propose to the 
House. Then, that having been done, 
the Member will be suspended from the 
service of the House—that is, not merely 
put to silence, but prevented from voting 
as well as speaking during that day’s 
Sitting. If he offends a second time the 
same thing will take place; but if he 
offends a third time his suspension will 
be for one week in any circumstances ; 
his suspension may continue further if 
the House should so decide. The Mem- 
ber having been suspended from the ser- 
vice of the House, it will be for the 
House, on a subsequent occasion, to 
determine for what length of time that 
suspension shall continue. It will be 
observed that in proposing this course 
of proceeding we have endeavoured to 
retain, as far as possible, two safeguards 
for the freedom of debate—in the first 
place, by getting the judgment of those 
actually present as to the nature and ex- 
tent of the obstruction offered to the 
Business of the House; and, in the 
second place, by deferring the visitation 
of any grave punishment upon an offend- 
ing Member until the question can be 
considered in a full House after due 
Notice. In attempting to deal with the 
subject of Obstruction we lie between 
two great difficulties. If we do not pro- 
ceed at the moment, it may be difficult to 
determine afterwards in what manner 
we can bring the conduct of a Member 
before the House; because the House 
would not be seized of the point in dis- 
pute, and could not take cognizance of 
what had occurred on the previous 
Sitting, the words he used not having 
been taken down, and the proceedings 
not being made manifest to the House 
in any way. In order, therefore, to 


avoid any difference of opinion arising 
on the point, it is important that the 
‘House should proceed to immediate 
judgment, as it were, on the spot, in the 
presence of those who had witnessed the 
commission of the offence and were ac- 
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quainted with the surrounding ciroum- 
stances. But, on the other hand, to 
allow a small and thin House, which 
might probably be all that witnessed the 
actital Obstruction, to put a serious 
punishment on one of its Members 
would bea serious matter, and ought not 
to be done without great consideration. 
A debate on the subject might lead to a 
great deal of heat; and it would be 
rather a strong course to adopt to give 
the majority in a House, consisting of a 
fifth, or a sixth, or, perhaps, of a tenth 
of its full complement of Members, the 
power of suspending a Member from his 
service for a considerable length of time. 
Were we to confer such a power upon the 
majority in a thin House, we should . 
place ourselves in a false position both as 
regards justice to our Members and the 
constitution of the Empire. Therefore, 
I think we should be acting wisely in 
leaving it to what has been happily 
termed the ‘instinct of the House to 
determine at the moment whether a 
Member has been guilty of Obstruction, 
leaving it to a subsequent occasion for 
the House to decide, in a deliberate and 
judicial spirit, upon the punishment that 
should be inflicted upon him. I am 
anxious that the House should arrive at 
a determination with regard to the Go- 
vernment proposal with as little delay as 
possible; but, at the same time, I hope 
that no determination with respect to it 
will be arrived at without the most 
careful deliberation. I witl not say 
anything at the present moment in 
support of the proposition that the 
terms of the first Resolution should be 
incorporated in the Standing Orders of 
the House further than this—that I ear- 
nestly press upon the House the consi- 
deration that Obstruction is an evil 
which has grown up in a large measure 
during the life of the present Parlia- 
ment, and that this House has had the 
opportunity—the melancholy opportu- 
nity—of witnessing its growth and its 
threatening character; and therefore it 
would be a sad record for us if we were 
to allow this Parliament to come to an 
end without taking effectual steps to 
guard against the future growth of this 
evil. We are now, happily, in a suffi- 
ciently calm condition to enable us to 
deal with this subject deliberately. 
There has been no exciting agitation 
with regard to it of late, and we are 
able to look upon it in a judicial and 
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temperate spirit. This, therefore, is the 
very time in which we may conveniently 
consider the question and attempt to 
provide an efficient antidote for the evil, 
and so leave as a legacy to the Pariia- 
ment which may succeed us not only the 
evil but its remedy. Although it may 
be said that the records of this Parlia- 
ment may be very unsatisfactory as re- 
gards the progress of Business, on the 
other hand, if we take such steps as will 
put an end to Obstruction, we shall de- 
serve the good opinion of the country if 
we succeed in erecting a barrier against 
the further progress of an evil which 
threatens the very existence of the House 
as a deliberative Assembly. The right 
hon. Gentleman concluded by moving 
the Resolution which he had placed 
upon the Paper. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That, whenever any Member shall have been 
named by the Speaker, or by the Chairman of a 
Committee of the whole House, as disregarding 
the authority of the Chair, or abusing the Rules 
of the House by persistently and wilfully ob- 
structing the business of the House, or other- 
wise, then, if the offence has been committed in 
the House, the Speaker shall forthwith put the 
question, on a Motion being made, no amend- 
ment, adjournment, or debate being allowed, 
‘That such Member be suspended from the 
service of the House during the remainder of 
that day’s sitting ;’ and, if the offence has been 
committed in a Committee of the whole House, 
the Chairman shall, on a Motion being made, 
put the same question in a similar way, and if 
the Motion is carried shall forthwith suspend 
the proceedings of the Committee and report the 
circumstance to the House; and the Speaker 
shall thereupon put the same question, without 
amendment, adjournment, or debate, as if the 
offence had been committed in the House itself. 
If any Member be suspended three times in one 
Session, under this Order, his suspension on the 
third occasion shall continue for one week, and 
until a Motion has been made, upon which it 
shall be decided, at one sitting, by the House, 
whether the suspension shall then cease, or for 
what longer period it shall continue; and, on 
the occasion of such Motion, the Member may, 
if he desires it, be heard in his place.’’—(Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer.) 


Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
Sir, there is much in the speech of the 
right hon. Gentleman who has just 
spoken in which I shall not consider it 
necessary to follow him. The conclud- 
ing portion of his observations was 
chiefly devoted to an examination of some 
of the details of his proposal, and to cri- 
ticizing the various Amendments relat- 
ing to it, of which Notice has been given. 
I think that it will be desirable that we 
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should, in the first place, confine our- 
selves to endeavouring to come to some 
general understanding as to the possi- 
bility of adopting some proposal that 
will be effectual in dealing with the evil 
sought to be put an end to, leaving the 
consideration of the details of the Go- 
vernment proposals, and of the Amend- 
ments proposed in reference to them, 
until they more properly come before 
us. Looking at the first portion of the 
Resolution of the right hon. Gentleman, 
it is almost unnecessary for me to say 
that I entirely agree that nothing can 
be more important, or more worthy of 
consideration, than the maintenance of 
that character as a deliberative and legis- 
lative Assembly which this House has 
always preserved. There cannot be for 
a moment a difference of opinion as to 
the national nature of the misfortune 
which would result were the character 
of the House of Commons to be lowered 
in the eyes of the nation. The only 
question as to which there may be some 
difference of opinion in certain quarters 
of the House will be as to whether any- 
thing which has taken place during the 
existence of the present Parliament has 
tended to lower its character; and, if 
so, to what proceedings the deterioration 
has been owing, and what is the nature 
of the remedy which can be best applied 
to meet the circumstances of the case ? 
I desire to take the earliest opportunity 
of indicating the course which it is my 
intention—-and, as far as I am able to 
judge, it is the intention of hon. Mem- 
bers who sit near me—to take in re- 
ference to the proposal of the right hon. 
Gentleman. lintend—and I think they 
intend—to give a general support to the 
Resolution of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. I give a most cordial support 
to what I think is the principle of the 
proposal of the right hon. Gentleman. I 
take that principle to be this—that in 
his opinion, and in the opinion of the 
Government, it is necessary to strengthen 
and to make more available the powers 
which the House undoubtedly possesses 
of enforcing order, and of controlling 
the conduct of its Members in the course 
of the transaction of its own Business. 
That I take to be the principle embodied 
in the Government Resolution, and to 
that principle I give my most cordial 
support. How farI am able to support 
the details of the Resolution I shall en- 
deavour, in as few words as possible, to 
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make clear tothe House. In taking the 
course I have indicated, I should almost 
feel myself justified in throwing the 
whole responsibility of dealing with the 
matter upon the Government... It is the 
Government who are charged with guid- 
ing the course of Business, and of direct- 
ing and controlling it in the House. It 
is the Government who. are principally 
responsible for the conduct of that Busi. 
ness; and I need not say that any pro- 

osal of this kind which Her Majesty’s 
Ministers, on their responsibility, think 
it necessary to make ought to be received 
by the whole House, and especially by 
the Opposition, with the greatest de- 
ference and attention. When the Go- 
vernment state that, in their opinion, 
some of the Rules and practices of this 
House have been proved to be inade- 
quate, and that greater power must be 
intrusted to the House itself or to its 
highest authority, the House would be 
almost justified in accepting that decla- 
ration as conclusive, and in throwing the 
whole responsibility of dealing with the 
question upon the Government. I do 
not wish—I do not think it would be 
fair—to throw upon the Government the 
whole of that responsibility; and I am 
prepared to admit that, from what I 
have seen of the conduct and progress 
of Business in this House during the 
past few years, I have arrived at sub- 
stantially the same conclusion as the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer: and I am 
of opinion that, whether the proposal 
now made does, or does not, embody 
the right principle to be adopted in alter- 
ing the Rules of the House, it is neces- 
sary that either in the House itself, or in 
its highest authority, Mr. Speaker, should 
be placed some greater power than al- 
ready exists for regulating and control- 
ling the conduct of Members whom the 
House has been unable, hitherto, ade- 
quately to control. I am of opinion 
that the course which the Government 
has now taken is the right course. They 
have come forward on their own re- 
sponsibility and have made proposals 
by which, I infer, they mean to stand. 
I acknowledge it was with some sur- 
prise I was given to understand a 
few days ago that, instead of taking 
this course, Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment intended to give a general sup- 
to a Motion of which Notice had 

een given by the hon. Member for 
North Warwickshire (Mr. Newdegate). 
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I was astonished to learn that there was 
a probability, or even a possibility, of 
this being the course of the Government ; 
because r thought it showed an inade- 
quate opinion, in the minds of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers, of the gravity and im- 
portance of the circumstances with which 
the House was to be asked to deal. As 
to the proposals which have now been 
submitted, I must submit, while sup- 
porting them generally, that, in my opi- 
nion, they are open to very considerable 
objection—and it would not have been 
possible to frame any proposals of the 
kind which should not be open to some 
objection—and that some of the objec- 
tions to which they are open might have 
been avoided. I shall endeavour, in a 
spirit both friendly and fair, to point 
out those objections, and to suggest how 
they might have been avoided and may 
be amended. The suggestions and cri- 
ticisms which I shall offer will be offered 
for the benefit of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment and of the House, and will not be 
proposed by me as alternative Motions. 
If they do not commend themselves to 
the approval of the Government or of 
the majority of the House, I can only 
say that I will do my best to support the 
Resolutions as they have been put upon 
the Paper, and will assist them in any 
way that may be in my power to try the 
experiment—for it must, after all, be 
somewhat in the nature of an experi- 
ment—which they are inviting the 
House to make. Sir, there is another 
remark which I here wish to make. It 
seems to me that the course which the 
Government have taken in this case has 
been, to a certain extent, a novel one. 
It has, as far I am aware, been usual in 
questions affecting the procedure or dis- 
cipline of the House, or the privileges 
and conduct of its Members, for the Go- 
vernment not to act, as in other matters, 
entirely upon their own responsibility, 
but to take into their counsels the chief 
officers of the House, and also, gene- 
rally, the Leaders of the opposite Party. 
Let the House understand, however, 
that I am not making the slightest com- 
plaint of the departure of the Govern- 
ment on the present occasion from what 
I believe to have been the ordinary rule 
and practice. Ido not know what has 
induced the Government to take the 
course to which I am referring; but I 
wish to say that if the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had any reason to suppose 
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that he would receive less assistance and 
support from the Opposition in relation 
to a question of this kind than former 
Leaders of the House have received from 
former Oppositions, I most deeply regret 
that anything should have occurred to 
give rise to such a supposition. I most 
emphatically protest that if such a sup- 
position exists in the minds of Members 
of the Government it is only a supposi- 
tion; and I must entirely repudiate thé 
idea that anything we have done could 
legitimately have given rise to such a 
supposition. We on this side of the 
House and on this Bench have, from the 
very commencement of the proceedings 
which have rendered these proposals ne- 
cessary, continually urged the Govern- 
ment to take measures for supporting 
the dignity of the House, and preserving 
its efficiency as a deliberative and legis- 
lative Assembly. In my opinion, the 
Liberal Party are, if possible, more in- 
terested than any others in the preserva- 
tion of the legislative efficiency of Par- 
liament. We are the Party which is 
more deeply impressed than any other 
with the importance of, from time to 
time, undertaking very large and im- 
portant legislative measures; it is we 
who, more frequently than the other 
side, think it necessary to bring forward 
very considerable and wide legislative 
changes; and, surely, it would be a 
most suicidal policy for such a Party to 
place in the hands of those who are op- 
posed to all legislation the weapons 
which would enable them to reduce the 
legislative power of the House. As I 
have said, I do not complain of the con- 
duct of the Government on this occa- 
sion; on the contrary, I am of opinion, 
personally, that the course which has 
been taken is one with which there is 
every occasion for us to be satisfied, be- 
cause, in the first place, it enables us— 
and, indeed, it makes it our duty—to cri- 
ticize freely the proposals of the Govern- 
ment; and, in the second, it will relieve us 
from the great responsibility of failure, 
if, unfortunately, the proposals should 
fail; while, if our suggestions are not 
accepted, and the results prove inade- 
quate, we shall have no responsibility 
on that ground either. Sir, in consider- 
ing these Resolutions, the House should 
bear in mind the nature of the proceed- 
ings in past years which have rendered 
them necessary. There is no necessity 
to impute motives to any Members of 
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the House. There is no necessity to 
look for any ulterior object in the pro- 
ceedings which have been complained of ; 
but I regret, on the grounds set forth in 
my last sentence, that the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer has not thought it neces- 
sary to lay before the House, in a manner 
more detailed than that which he has 
adopted, some account of the nature of 
the proceedings of which complaint is 
made—[ ‘‘No, no!’ |—and against the re- 
currence of which these proposals are 
directed. I observe that my observation 
has called forth some expressions of dis- 
sent from the opposite side; and I will, 
therefore, point out with what object 
and in what spirit the observation was 
made. We have a general idea of the 
kind and nature of the interruption to 
which the proceedings of the House have 
been subjected ; but there does not exist 
in detail an authoritative account of the 
nature of such proceedings; and how- 
ever impressed we may be in regard to 
them—however perfectly acquainted we 
may be with their character—it is im- 
possible that the public out-of-doors can 
have an equal acquaintance, and it is 
also impossible that the future Houses 
of Parliament should have the same 
general idea of their nature. Therefore, 
it would have been desirable if the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had laid 
before us some plain statement of the 
proceedings which have rendered the 
Resolutions of the Government neces- 
sary. But I suppose it may be said, in 
a general sense, that what is complained 
of is, that frequently during the last 
three or four Sessions, both in matters 
of legislation and in the consideration 
of the Estimates, there have been undue 
delay and undue discussion, and that 
the Business of the House has been 
further impeded by there being fre- 
quently raised unnecessary subjects of 
discussion, by which the time of the 
House has been still further wasted. 
This, in general terms, is what is under- 
stood by Obstruction, and in reference 
to it the House should remember the 
steps which have been already taken in 
order to deal with it. In the Session of 
1877—the first in which this became a 
general subject of remark—the House, 
on the Motion of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, passed the following Reso- 
lution :— 

“That when a Member, after being declared 
out of Order, shall be pronounced by Mr, 

















Speaker or by the Chairman of Committees, as 
the case may be, to be disregarding the authority 
of the Chair, the debate shall be at once sus- 

mded ; and on a Motion being made in the 
Scene that the Member be not heard during 
the remainder of the debate or the sitting of the 
Committee, such Motion, after the Member com- 
plained of has been heard in explanation, shall 
be put without further debate.” 


That Resolution, I believe, was only put 
in force on one occasion, and the victim 
was the late Mr. Whalley. He some- 
what inadvertently became a victim ; and 
having, on a subsequent occasion, ex- 
plained himself to the House, the censure 
of the House was withdrawn. On 
another occasion it was attempted to put 
it in force against the hon. Member for 
Meath (Mr. Parnell); but in that case 
it was found inoperative, and no further 
proceedings were taken. The Resolution 
was only a, Sessional Resolution. It 
dropped at the end of the Session, and 
no attempt has since been made to revive 
it. Now, Sir, some Members of the 
House may be surprised, perhaps, when 
I remind them that that was actually the 
only attempt ever made to deal with the 
question of Obstruction. In the next 
Session conduct of the same character 
was continued—at all events, the same 
complaints were made as before. In that 
Session a Committee was appointed to 
consider the question of the conduct of 
the Public Business, and it was not the 
intention of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer that they should entirely devote 
themselves to the subject of Obstruction, 
and, in fact, during the earlier part of 
their deliberation they never considered 
the subject at all; but towards the close 
of their sittings, the circumstances of the 
House induced the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to propose to extend the 
Inquiry, and the Committee did take 
into consideration the subject of Ob- 
struction, and examined certain witnesses 
in reference to it and the undue delay 
which was caused in their proceedings, 
and they passed a Resolution and made 
a Report on the subject. That Report 
was laid before the House ; but no action 
was taken upon it during that Session. 
In the next Session the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer placed upon the Paper 
certain proposals based upon the re- 
commendations of the Committee, and 
among them was one dealing with the 
question of Obstruction. There was con- 
siderable delay in the passing of the first 
Resolution; and although the second, and 
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the other Resolutions, including that 
which dealt with Obstruction, remained 
on the Paper for some time in the name 
of the Chancellor of the Excheguer, it 
never was moved, and the House was 
not invited to take any measure whatever 
for the purpose of dealing with this 
question. Therefore, Sir, during the 
Sessions of 1877, 1878, and 1879, when, 
according to universal agreement, we 
have been suffering under this incon- 
venience, no action whatever was taken 
either by the Government or by any 
Member to invite the attention of 
the House to it. I can well under- 
stand that, under these circumstances, 
the hon. Member for Longford (Mr. 
Justin M‘Carthy) may argue with con- 
siderable force that, after the House has 
endured so much and so long without 
thinking it necessary to take any action 
in the matter, it is somewhat unreason- 
able that in the last Session of the Par- 
liament, when nothing I may say of 
pronounced Obstruction has taken place 
[‘*Oh!”] Well, I am only tak- 
ing the statement of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. The right hon, 
Gentleman invited us to consider the 
subject when we were calm, and when 
our attention was not taken up by pro- 
ceedings of an obstructive character 
during the present Session; and there- 
fore it may be argued with some force, 
that is not reasonable, under these cir- 
cumstances, in the last Session of the 
Parliament, to ask us to deal with this 
subject when it was not brought forward 
in previous Sessions, when the subject 
was more prominent, and when the 
House suffered much more inconvenience 
from it, but when nothing was done. I 
do not know what argument the hon. 
Member may put forward; but I think 
he may found a very plausible argument 
on that fact. But, Sir, I do not agree with 
that view of the case; and for myself 
I think, if the House has any reasor to 
complain, it has reason to complain that 
action in the matter has been delayed 
too long, rather than that it should be 
taken now. For my part, I attach the 
greatest importance to what may be the 
effect upon a future Parliament of the 
continuance of this practice of Obstruc- 
tion if no step whatever is taken by the 
present in reference to it. Evilssuch as 
those which are now complained of have, 
in my opinion, a very strong tendency 
to grow; and there is every reason to 
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<oneeneae that a future Parliament may 
suffer the same or even aggravated 

ievances ; and it would be very unfair 
if it could be pointed out that this Par- 
liament suffered during half its exist- 
ence those grievances and did not make 
one single attempt to redress them. I 
have now, Sir, to examine very shortly 
the Resolution itself. The House will 
observe that the assumption on which it 
proceeds is that the evil that is com- 
plained of, that inconvenience and delay 
which have been caused by the action 
of a few Members of the House, may 
be cured by proceedings of a personal 
character directed against one or two or, 
at any rate, a very small number of 
Members—that what is rongw may be 
eured by proceedings of a personal 
and partly penal character. The Reso- 
lution deals substantially with two 
questions, and I must say I think it 
would be better if it had been divided 
into two parts. The first proposal is one 
which provides a similar proceeding to 
that which was before adopted to enable 
the House to relieve itself during the 
progress of debate from undue obstruc- 
tion or delay in a summary manner. 
The second part proposes a proceeding 
of a more penal character, and provides 
for the more permanent punishment of a 
Member who has come under the ope- 
ration of the first part of the Resolution; 
and I think that these proposals could 
have been very conveniently separated, 
and more conveniently considered in the 
shape of two Resolutions. With respect 
to the principle of the first part of the 
Resolution, it has my most warm sup- 
port. It is, in substance, as has been 
stated by the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, the Resolution which was agreed 
to by amajority of the Committeeof 1878. 
I think it is open to consideration 
whether, in the opinion of the House, 
the machinery proposed by Her Majesty’s 
Government is that which is calculated 
to be most efficient. Any hon. Member 
who has read the evidence of Mr. 
Speaker before the Committee will have 
observed that the Speaker was in favour 
rather of placing the whole initiative in 
himself, or in the Chairman of Ways 
and Means, than of leaving it in the 
hands of the House. But in the Reso- 
lution now before us, the House will 
observe that when the Speaker has 
named a Member the matter is left to 
be decided by the majority of the House. 
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Now, it appears to me that it is ques- 
tionable whether there is any advantage 
whatever to be obtained from the pro- 
posed action of the House itself. Tho 
Government are of opinion, contrary to 
that entertained by the hon, Member 
for North Warwickshire, that that is a 
power too great to be placed in the hands 
of any one individual, supported by the 
majority of, perhaps, an excited House ; 
but they have very properly provided 
that the proceeding shall not come into 
operation at all until the initiative has 
been taken by the Speaker or the Chair- 
man of Ways and Means, who shall 
name a Member as guilty of wilful 
Obstruction. Where, then, is the ne- 
cessity for bringing in the action of 
the House at all? When the Speaker 
hasnamed a Member as guilty of Obstruc- 
tion, and the matter is placed under the 
consideration of the House, it will not 
merely be the conduct of the Member 
which will be brought under review, but 
the conduct of the Speaker also. It 
would not be possible for the House to 
refuse to assent to the Motion without, 
in effect, passing a Vote of Censure upon 
the Speaker. I cannot but think that 
something of dignity is taken away from 
the character of the proceeding by re- 
questing a vote of the majority of the 
House, and not leaving it nominally, as 
well as practically, in the hands of the 
Speaker himself. I may be told that 
this proposal is the recommendation of 
the Committee, and that I was a party 
to it; but, in reply, I am bound to state 
that the recommendation of the Govern- 
ment is not precisely that of the Com- 
mittee, and that they have left out a 
very important part of that recommen- 
dation. The Committee recommended 
that before a vote should be taken the 
Member whose conduct was inculpated 
should be allowed to explain for a period 
not exceeding 10 minutes. Well, lam not 
byany means clear that that is a very wise 
proceeding ; but, at all events, it was in- 
tended to give the particular Member a 
locus penitentiea. It might be, on the one 
hand, that the conduct of the Member 
would be shown to have been such as to 
justify the Speaker or the Chairman of 
Ways and Means in having named him 
for wilful Obstruction or other offence. 
On the other hand, the explanation of 
the Member might be in the nature of 
a submission to the House.. He might 
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House, and express his intention no 
longer to offend against the Rules of the 
House. Under these circumstances, it 
would have been open to the House, 
without passing a Vote of Censure upon 
the Speaker, to take the side of mercy, 
and decide that after the explanation 
they would refrain from inflicting a 
penalty. But in the case of a Motion 
without explanation the House has no 
option but to express its opinion upon it, 
and that, too, when necessarily a large 
number of hon. Members who were 
called upon to pronounce sentence could 
not be cognizant of the offence ; because 
the Speaker or the Chairman of Ways 
and Means was the only person who 
could possibly, from the necessity of the 
case, be.cognizant of all that had taken 
place ; and if it is the intention of the 
Government to strengthen their hands, 
I think that it could be more effectually 
done by placing the necessary power in 
their hands, and not by delegating it to 
the majority of the House. Well, Sir, 
the second part of the Resolution appears 
to me to be open to very considerably 
greater objection. It contemplates a pro- 
cedure of a penal character. I am quite 
of opinion that some proceeding of that 
kind is necessary. I donot think it could 
be tolerated that any Member or Mem- 
bers should from day to day render him- 
self or themselves liableto the proceeding 
provided by the first part of the Resolu- 
tion, and yet continue the next day and 
the next to repeat the offence without 
being in some way punished. I think 
after a certain number of times it is 
necessary that the displeasure of the 
House should be manifested against a 
Member in some permanent manner. 
How that is to be done is a question of 
a very difficult character, and it is one 
which is not satisfactorily solved by the 
proposals of the Government. The sug- 
gestion that the suspension after these 
offences should be continued for one 
week appéars to me a great deal too 
slight. That a Member, in spite of 
warning—for I contemplate that this 
procedure will never take place until 
ample warning is given by the Speaker 
—should during one Session be guilty 
three timesof conductof such a character 
that the Speaker would be forced to 
name him and submit his conduct to the 
judgment of the House—that conduct 
of that kind should only be visited by 
suspension for one week appears to be 
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a penalty much too slight. I am quite 
aware that it is proposed by the Chan- 
cellor of the Ml that the penalty 
may be extended after discussion in the 
House, and, in fact, would be permanent 
unless removed by a vote of the House ; 
but what I wish to point out is that in 
punishing the offender the House is in- 
vited to punishitself much more severely. 
At the expiration of one week it is com- 
petent for any friend—any political 
friend—of the suspended Member to 
bring forward his case before the House. 
It will be competent for any friend to 
move that the suspension be removed; 
and, as I understand that such a ques- 
tion would be a question of Privilege, it 
would be one that the House would be 
bound at the expiration of a week to 
take up and discuss. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer proposes that it should be 
discussed in a single Sitting. Now, that 
is a detail that I do not wish to take up 
the time of the House in discussing at 
the present moment; but I wish to ob- 
serve that this is an innovation—an 
entire innovation, perfectly unknown to 
our proceedings. hat is one Sitting 
of the House? It is not necessarily con- 
fined toa single day. It is possible that 
this procedure may be prolonged over 
one, two, or more days, without the pos- 
sibility of adjourning, however grave 
the case might be. That, however, is a 
matter of detail, which I do not wish to 
discuss now ; but what I do wish to point 
out is that this procedure provides for 
the time of the House being taken up 
and wasted by the conduct of a Member, 
and that time will be further taken up 
during a Sitting, or a part of a Sitting, 
at the expiration of one week after the 
offence has been committed. Now, it 
seems to me the punishment must be 
self-acting, and if self-acting the penal 
consequences must be self-acting. The 
punishment must be more severe than 
proposed ; or else, if it is thought neces- 
sary that some inquiry should be made 
into the circumstances and the punish- 
ment made proportionate to the offence, 
then the House must obtain some assist- 
ance to meet the case, and to avoid the 
waste of time involved in the discussing 
of the case at the end of aweek. A 
suggestion was made some time ago, be- 
fore this subject of Obstruction came up 
for discussion, by my hon. Friend the 
Member for Bedford (Mr. Whitbread). 
He proposed that at the commencement 
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of each Session a Committee of Order 
should be appointed. The object of that 
Committee was not to deal with the 
question of Obstruction, because, as I 
have said, Obstruction was not then 
heard of. The proposal was, as well as 
T recollect, that this Committee should 
assist the Speaker in the consideration 
of questions of Order and Privilege. 
The idea has also been taken up by 
the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Liskeard (Mr. Courtney), and he pro- 
poses that the conduct of Members who 
have subjected themselves to warning 
from the Chair should come under the 
consideration of a Committee of this 
kind. I must say that it does seem to 
me that if the penalty cannot be made 
self-acting and more severe it would be 
very desirable that the intervention of 
some such body should be brought into 
play, and that the conduct of a Member 
who has more than once offended should, 
as a matter of course, come under the 
consideration of such a Committee as 
this, and that the Committee should 
make a Report to the House and advise 
as to the course to be taken. At all 
events, it seems to me we must hit on 
some plan less cumbrous and irksome to 
the House itself, less productive of waste 
of time than the proposal of the Go- 
vernment, which will necessarily involve 
the loss of a considerable portion of the 
time of the Session on debates on the 
conduct of Members. I will not dwell 
upon the details of the proposals any fur- 
ther; but, before I sit down, I cannot 
help expressing a doubt which I feel in 
my mind as to the efficiency of any pro- 
ceedings of this character at all. I am 
very well aware of the prevailing feel- 
ing of the House, to which expression has 
been given by the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, that Obstruction is best dealt 
with by proceedings of a personal cha- 
racter of this nature, and it is unneces- 
sary to consider any more general 
alteration of our Rules of debate. But 
I think the House ought not to be too 
easily led away by any Motion of this 
kind. These proceedings cannot, in my 
opinion, be of a merely personal charac- 
ter. However much we may wish to 
give them that character, they must, to 
a certain extent, modify the liberty, the 
freedom of action hitherto enjoyed by 
minorities, and especially by very small 
minorities ; and, however much we may 
desire to avoid it, we cannot shut our 
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eyes to the fact that by proceedings of 
this kind—necessary as I think they are 
—we shall, to some degree, restrict the 
freedom of action hitherto enjoyed by 
small minorities ; and the effect of Rules 
of this description will be greatest, not 
on those who wish to defy and delay the 
House, but on those who have the 
greatest respect for its authority. I 
think it is impossible not to see that 
after these Rules have been passed the 
conduct of a small minority will, to a 
certain extent, be restricted; and that 
Members who feel the greatest respect 
for the authority of the House will be 
very apt to be visited before they go 
near straining the Forms of the House 
in what they consider legitimate oppo- 
sition to a measure to which they 
strongly object. I am not arguing 
against proceedings of this kind. I am 
pointing, out that no measure of this 
kind can be purely personal in its opera- 
tion, but that it must exercise a consi- 
derable effect on the conduct of small 
minorities in the House. Well, then, 
the question is, if it has become neces- 
sary to restrict, to some extent, the 
freedom of debate and the liberty of 
action of small minorities, whether it 
may not be worth while to go a little 
further and do something which cer- 
tainly will be more effective, and which 
will not really be in practice more op- 
pressive or invidious than the present 
proposal. Every other Assembly has 
had to consider this problem, and every 
other Assembly has adopted the power, 
after a certain time, to put a stop to de- 
bate. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
referred to this question, and he said that 
the House would hesitate long before it 
adopted any such measure. I quite 
agree with the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer that you cannot at all defend the 
adoption of the cldéture in this House ; 
but when considering this question the 
House will do well to remember that this 
is a proceeding to which in time you will 
be forced to come, and that it is a pro- 
ceeding which would undoubtedly be 
efficient for the purpose for which it 
would be intended. I think the con- 
sciousness that we have this power in 
reserve ought to enable us to discuss this 
question with much calmness and consi- 
deration. If the majority should be of 
opinion that the evils and inconveniences 
under which the House has suffered for 
the past three or four years can be met 
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by measures of a personal and penal 
character, such as now proposed, I am 
perfectly willing to give to those propo- 
sals a fair trial, and to assist Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government and the House to the 
utmost of my power to put them into a 
practical and workmanlike shape. But 
at the same time, as I have said, I can- 
not help thinking that there is much 
probability that no measure of this kind 
will be permanently or completely suc- 
cessful. We ought to bear in mind 
that we have in reserve a simpler and 
more effectual means of proceeding. At 
all events, let us not adopt any hasty or 
ill-conceived measures—measures which 
night, if adopted without sufficient con- 
sideration, become oppressive, or might 
lead the House into a series of personal 
debates and great waste of time. I am 
sorry to have detained the House so 
long; but my observations have not 
been made in a spirit of factious oppo- 
sition, but in order to point out some 
objections which might be urged against 
the proposals of the Government, and 
rather to increase their practical effi- 
ciency than to oppose the Motion. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, that as the 
noble Marquess opposite (the Marquess 
of Hartington) had made reference to 
the Motion which he (Mr. Newdegate) 
had placed on the Paper, it was due to 
the House that he should explain the 
reasons for his having taken upon him- 
self the office of pioneer in dealing with 
this question. Although the House ap- 
pointed a Committee on the state of 
Public Business in 1878, which had re- 
ceived evidence and reported, the Re- 
port scarcely alluded to the new Parlia- 
mentary offence ‘‘ Obstruction.” It ap- 
peared as though no one was prepared 
to submit a proposal to the House re- 
specting it. He had, moreover, received 
information that, so far from the course 
of Obstruction which had been adopted 
being abandoned, it was likely to be re- 
newed in the present Session, Indeed, he 
might say that already there had been 
some indications of an intention to renew 
that course of Obstruction ; and he was 
afraid that there was nothing in the cir- 
cumstances of the House to justify the 
hope that, if nothing were done, Busi- 
ness would be more facilitated in the 
present than in the past three Sessions. 
He was happy to believe, however, that 
the House had come to the conclusion 
that some measure was absolutely neces- 
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sary. The question now before the 
House was, what measures should be 
adopted, and he rejoiced most sincerely 
that the Leader of the House had found 
it to be consistent with his duty to make 
a proposal to the House. He rejoiced 
still more at finding that the noble Lord 
the Leader of the Opposition agreed 
with the Leader of the House. It would 
be a total departure on the part of the 
noble Lord from the traditions of the 
Party of Progress; it would be a total 
departure from the history of his own 
family ; it would be a total departure 
from the precedents set by those who 
had preceded him in the Leadership of 
the Liberal Party, if the noble Lord 
failed to support the Leader of the 
House in providing for the due despatch 
of the Business of the House. Having 
sat with the noble Lord on the Com- 
mittee of 1878, he had never for one 
moment suspected the noble Lord of 
failing to pursue the traditions of his 
house, and of the Party which he led in 
that House. Allusion had been made 
to the difficulties which had induced the 
House to appoint that Committee; and 
he thought it was as well that some 
Member of the House should, as shortly 
as possible, describe the nature of those 
difficulties. They were, indeed, pretty 
generally known throughout the coun- 
try. At the same time, that which was 
not generally known was that these 
difficulties had been created during the 
last three Sessions by a number of hon. 
Members who, as far as he had been 
able to analyze the subject, had never 
exceeded 18; he might, indeed, say that 
the great difficulties which had arrested 
the progress of the House of Commons in 
conducting the legislation which was ne- 
cessary for the United Kingdom and the 
government of Her Majesty’s Empire 
had really been created by a number of 
Members who did not exceed 10 or 11. 
Now, those were facts which ought to be 
stated in that House, or their proceed- 
ings might be misconstrued out-of-doors. 
He had taken the part of pioneer in the 
matter, and having done so, he wished 
to recall to the House the fact that, being 
now one of its senior Members, from 
first to last he had ever defended the 
rights of minorities. The rights reserved 
to individual Members of the House, 
and the rights reserved to the minorities 
of the House, formed its proud distine- 
tions, and made the House of Commons 
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superior to every Legislative Assembly 
in the world. In the preservation of 
the rights of its individual Members, 
and in the preservation of the rights of 
its minorities, was to be found the dis- 
tinction of the House of Commons as 
superior in its deliberate capacity to any 
Assembly that had not acted upon or 
had departed from its Rules. Let the 
House remember this—the Legislative 
Assembly of France, the Congress of 
the United States of America, and the 
Parliaments of our Colonies had founded 
their order of proceedings originally on 
the model of this House; but he was 
sorry to say that the Legislature of the 
United States had departed from that 
wholesome form of procedure, so like- 
wise had the Legislative Assembly of 
France; and if we might judge from 
what occurred in their debates—and he 
wished to speak of those great Assem- 
blies respectfully—their order and con- 
duct were far inferior to that which pre- 
vailed in this great prototype of deli- 
berative Assemblies—the House of Com- 
mons. He felt that it was a bold 
attempt on the part of any private Mem- 
ber to take upon himself the duty of a 
pioneer in a matter of that sort; but he 
had weighed the responsibility he had 
incurred, and, for some time, he had had 
reason to believe that the Leader of the 
House approved of the principle of the 
proposal which stood on the Notice Paper 
in hisname. But although he was happy 
to find that the principle of his proposal 
was to some extent embodied in that of 
the right hon. Gentleman, there were 
distinct and grave differences between 
the two proposals. He was not in the 
least surprised that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman should claim his proper position, 
and propose a Resolution not merely as 
the organ of the Government, but in his 
capacity of Leader of the House, with 
the view of restoring the Order which 
had been broken, and of correcting the 
new abuse, which he (Mr. Newdegate) 
was sorry to say had of late years grown 
up. With these few words of apology 
to the House, he would venture to read 
an opinion which, though it might not 
find audible utterance in that House, 
was an opinion upon recent proceedings 
in the House of Commons, which, coming 
as it did from the author of The Practice 
of Parliament, must command, not only 
in the House, but out of it, a weight 
that could attach to the opinions of very 
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few Members of the House. In his re- 
cent edition of this work, published at 
the end of 1879, Sir Thomas Erskine 
May thus wrote— 


‘The Rules of Parliament are designed to 
afford every legitimate opportunity of discus- 
sion, to insure reasonable delays in the passin 
of important measures, and to guard the rights 
of minorities. In the observance of these 
Rules, both Houses have displayed a generous 
regard for the liberty of individual Members 
and of political Parties ; freedom of debate has 
been respected with rare patience and self- 
denial. Nowhere have the principles of liberty 
and toleration been more conspicuously illus- 
trated than within the walls of Parliament. On 
some memorable occasions the power of a ma- 
jority has been withstood by a resolute minority 
supported by public opinion. But, of late, these 
salutary Rules have been strained and perverted, 
in the House of Commons, for purposes of ob- 
struction. Such a course, if persisted in, would 
frustrate the power and authority of Parlia- 
ment, and secure the domination of a small 
minority, condemned by the deliberate judgment 
of the ane and of thecountry. That itis un- 
Parliamentary and opposed to the principles of 
orderly government is manifest, and on the 25th 
day of July, 1877, it was declared by the 
Speaker that any Member wilfully and persist- 
ently obstructing Public Business without just 
and reasonable cause, is guilty of a contempt 
of the House, and would be liable to such punish- 
ment, whether by censure, by suspension from 
the service of the House, or by commitment, 
as the House may adjudge,”’ 


The occasion was not light which elicited 
that declaration from the Chair; and he 
would, as briefly as he could, recall to 
the attention of the House some of the 
occurrences of 1877. He wished par- 
ticularly to call attention to the effect 
produced upon public opinion by this 
system of Obstruction. Zhe Times news- 
paper published a Register of Events. In 
that Register the leading occurrences in 
this House are recorded ; and the follow- 
ing events appeared with reference to 
the Session of 1877 :-— 


“Monday, July 2.—House of Commons.— 
Debate on Army Estimates. Irish obstruction 
by five members; seventeen divisions. House 
sat till seven in the morning. 

“Thursday, July 5.—Supreme Court of Judi- 
cature (Ireland) Bill Debates. Scene with the 
Trish Obstructionists and Mr. Whalley. 

‘*Tuesday, July 24.—Debate.on the South 
Africa Bill. Obstruction by Mr. Parnell. 

“Wednesday, July 25.—Committee on the 
South Africa Bill. Scene with the Irish Mem- 
bers. Mr. Parnell ordered to withdraw from 
the House. 

“ Friday, July 27.—Resolution of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer to prevent obstruction 
adopted. 

Monday, July 3(.—Committee on South 
Africa Bill. Scene with the Irish Members, 
Messrs. O’ Donnell and Biggar. 
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“Tuesday, July 31.—Committee on South 
Africa Bill. Obstruction by Irish Members. 
Sitting of the House through the night. 

“Wednesday, August 1.—South Africa Bill. 
Obstruction by the Irish Members. Sitting of 
the House from four o’clock on Tuesday to six 
o’clock on Wednesday (twenty-six hours). 

“Thursday, August 9.— Mr. Whalley sus- 
pended from debate by the new Rule.” 


That short abstract showed, he thought, 
that public opinion had not been kept 
totally ignorant of the circumstances in 
which the House had been placed. In 
the following Session, 1878, the Oom- 
mittee on Public Business was ap- 
pointed ; and he was not at all prepared 
to impugn the statement of the noble 
Lord the Leader of the Opposition with 
respect to what occurred in that Com- 
mittee. He (Mr. Newdegate) had been 
mainly instrumental in furnishing the 
House with a list of the small minorities 
by which the Business of the House had 
been impeded. The Committee were 
pleased to adopt the calculation which 
he had presented, and ordered them to 
be examined by the officers of the 
House, by whom they were found cor- 
rect; but, strange to say—and for this 
he could not account—the Committee 
declined to give the totals to the House. 
With the permission of the House, then, 
he would now, for the first time, read 
these totals, to illustrate the fact to 
which he alluded. The following was 
an analysis of the published Division 
Lists of the House, in which the minori- 
ties did not exceed 21 :—During the 
Session 1876, there were 40 such divi- 
sions. In 1877 there were 101 such 
divisions. In 1878, to April 16, there 
were 29 such divisions—making a total 
of 170 divisions, in the minorities shown 
by which the under-mentioned Members 
took part:—Of 170 divisions in which 
the minority was under 21, the hon. 
Member for Meath (Mr. Parnell) was in 
121; the hon. and gallant Member for 
Galway (Major Nolan) was in 111; the 
hon. Member for Cavan (Mr. Biggar) in 
107; the hon. and gallant Member for 
Waterford (Major O’Gorman) in 75; 
the hon. Member for Dungarvan (Mr. 
O'Donnell) in 73; the hon. Member for 
Mayo (Mr. O’Connor Power) in 65; the 
hon. Member for Waterford City (Mr. 
R. Power) in 56. But the analysis went 
further. There were divisions in which 
the minorities had not exceeded 11 Mem- 
bers—in the Session 1876 there were 20 
such divisions; in 1877, 69such divisions; 
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and in 1878, to April 16, 8 such divisions. 
Of these 97 divisions the hon. Member for 
Meath was in 80; the hon. and gallant 
Member for Galway in 69; the hon. 
Member for Cavan in 57 ; the hon. Mem- 
ber for Dungarvan in 48; the hon. 
Member for Mayo in 48 ; the hon. Mem- 
ber for Waterford City in 46 ; the other 
hon. and gallant Member for Waterford 
in 26. He had produced those figures 
in order to show the House how small 
had been the band which had practised 
this form of Obstruction. The Oom- 
mittee of 1878 having been appointed, 
there ensued a change of tactics on the 
part of those Members who were thus 
endangering the privileges of minorities 
in that House by the extent to which 
they had abused these privileges. He 
now came to another period, when he 
could show the House that it had suf- 
fered from the abuse of the privileges 
of individual Members. The same hon. 
Members to whom he had alluded 
thenceforth adopted another form of 
abuse and annoyance. He came to the 
period of what he would call the cacoethes 
loquendi. Taking the last Session, 1879, 
he had ascertained from the Index to 
Hansard’s Debates that the hon. Member 
for Meath addressed the House 500 
times; the hon. and gallant Member 
for Galway, 369 times; the hon. Mem- 
ber for Dungarvan, 284 times; the 
hon. Member for Mayo, 135 times, 
It was highly important that the public 
and the constituencies should knuw that, 
if the House had been obliged to adopt 
penal legislation for the purpose of en- 
forcing respect for its Forms, it was on 
account of the persistent misconduct 
—for he could not otherwise describe 
it—of a small knot of hon. Members 
who never numbered more than a dozen 
and a-half. It was important that the 
country should not misunderstand what 
had occurred in that House. That which 
had occurred during the last three Ses- 
sions was more discreditable to the House 
than anything within his experience of 
the 35 years that he had occupied a seat in 
the House. As an old and attached Mem- 
ber of the House, no man would be more 
ready to assert the rights and privileges of 
individual Members, and of minorities in 
the House; but he could not sanction 
these extreme abuses of their Forms and 
Rules. Never having been in office 
during his 35 years of service in the 
House, but proud and content to be 
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simply a private and independent Mem- 
ber of the House, he would be the last 
to make its Rules unduly penal, and 
would resist any attack upon the rights 
and privileges of individual Members 
and minorities. He had seen, however, 
the very existence of other Legislative 
Assemblies endangered by excess; and 
he plainly saw that the excesses prac- 
tised by a persistent, though small, 
minority in this House were endanger- 
ing the rights and privileges of indivi- 
dual Members of the House, and the 
rights and privileges of minorities. The 
deliberative character of the House was 
in danger if nothing was done to pre- 
vent these abuses, and nothing need be 
done that was inconsistent with the 
Seger of the existing Rules and 

rders of the House; but, if nothing 
were done, it was inevitable that they 
should come to the adoption of the 
eléture, which, wherever it had been 
adopted, had failed to restrain the ex- 
cesses of debate, for, in 1848, M. Guizot, 
in giving evidence before a Committee 
with reference to the cléture in the 
French Assembly, said that it was in- 
effectual to restrain the excesses of de- 
bate, and that debates on the same sub- 
ject had, in the French Assembly, lasted 
for morethanafortnight. Butthatsystem 
operated to prevent the almost conversa- 
tional mode of procedure by which, espe- 
cially in Committees of the Whole House, 
the deliberative character of the House of 
Commons had been so vindicated as to 
raise it in that respect high above the 
position occupied by any other delibe- 
rative Assembly in the world. He 
should not much longer detain the 
House; but he thought it important 
that the facts to which he had alluded 
should be brought to its notice ; and as 
they were about to return to their con- 
stituents, that they should—that the 
constituencies also should—know the 
reason of their action; and that, far 
from intending to impair or lessen 
the freedom of debate, or to change the 
character of the House of Commons, if 
they were forced to measures of this 
kind now before the House, it was not 
with a view to the supersession of the 
deliberative character of the House, not 
with a view to limit its functions or 
lower its dignity, but with the view of 
preserving those great characteristics 
which had raised it so high above every 
other representative and Constitutional 
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Assembly in existence that they acted, 
Having thus placed before the House 
the circumstances which had induced 
him to assume the office of pioneer in 
the matter, he wished to say that, in 
some respects, he did not cordially ap- 
prove of the Resolutions which had been 
proposed by the Leader of the House, 
The proud distinction of the House had 
hitherto been that, except by courtesy, 
the Members of that House were all 
equal. Another distinction of the 
House had hitherto been—which had 
operated as a guarantee for its being fit 
to occupy the high position it had at- 
tained in securing the liberties and the 
social order of the great centre of the 
British Empire—was that the House of 
Commons had hitherto, by its own 
power, by the public spirited co-opera- 
tion of its Members, secured not only 
the decency, but the expedition and the 
efficiency of its own proceedings. It was 
thus that the House had become the 
great exemplar of self-government— 
of a self-government so conducted that, 
while it insured political and social 
order, guarded the foundations of free- 
dom. That had been the proud function 
of the House of Oommous; and he 
thought, as must be obvious from the 
proposal which he had ventured to 
place on the Notice Book, which had 
been remarked upon by the Leader of 
the Opposition, that it appeared to him 
that the Resolutions proposed by the 
Government unnecessarily invoked the 
authority of the Speaker. Hitherto, he 
had seldom known a Speaker compelled 
to “‘name’”’ a Member. The meaning 
of that proceeding, according to his 
(Mr. Newdegate’s) apprehension, was 
this—that in addressing a Member of 
the House, not as a Member for a cer- 
tain constituency, but by his own indi- 
vidual name, the Speaker expressed an 
opinion that that Member so named had, 
by his conduct, forfeited his right to be 
considered a Member of the House. 
That was the inference which, from 
some study of the proceedings of the 
House, he believed to be the true inter- 
ake e% of what was meant by the 
peaker’s naming a Member; but he 
must say that, when the only conse- 
quence of naming a Member was to be 
suspension from service, in the first in- 
stance, for one Sitting of the House 
only—it might be for an hour or less— 
he did not think that the penalty was 
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adequate to the offence of persistent 
obstruction. He remembered the Re- 
solution which was carried at the in- 
stance of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer at the end of the Session of 1877. 
It was a very charitable modification of 
the then existing Rules, and in the re- 
sult it was found utterly futile and quite 
useless for the intended purpose. The 
consequence of the adoption and failure 
of that Resolution was the appointment 
of the Committee of 1878 to seek for, and, 
if possible, to recommend some more 
effectual disciplinary proposal ; but when 
the recommendations of that Commit- 
tee came before the House, they were 
so multifarious, and so totally defi- 
cient in remedies for the evil of Ob- 
struction, that only one of these Resolu- 
tions was adopted by the House; the 
first, which gave the Government the 
advantage of having Monday for their 
Business. The only Resolution of the 
Committee of 1878 which purported to 
deal with Obstruction was carried by 
the casting vote of its author—the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, as Chairman— 
and was never till now proposed to the 
House. It was not to the credit of the 
House to adopt measures so inefficient 
that they only led to an aggravation 
of the offence. It should not be for- 
gotten that the Resolution of 1877 
was adopted on the 27th of July, 
and that on the night of the 3lst of 
July and the morning of August Ist, 
1877, they had had the melancholy 
spectacle of the majority of the House 
trying, during 26 consecutive ‘hours, to 
wear out a small minority by mere ex- 
hibition of physical force. Could any- 
thing have been more miserable? On 
that occasion, he bore his part with the 
majority. Except for one hour only he 
was present during the entire 26 hours. 
But when he afterwards reflected upon 
what the House had been doing he 
came to the conclusion that, with all 
their labour, while they risked the 
health of the Speaker, of the Chairman 
of Committees, and of the officers of the 
House, the course they had adopted was 
not worthy of the House. When he 


was told that they would be driven to 
the cléture, or something equivalent to 
it, in order that the House might duly 
exercise its functions, he did not believe 
it. In a great emergency he had seen 
the power of supending the Standing 
Orders brought into use. On one occa- 
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sion he saw an Attorney General come 
down to the House and notice the pre- 
sence of Strangers, who were then 
ordered to withdraw. He had given 
notice of a Bill, but he had not brought. 
it in. The Attorney General then told 
the House that he had found a defect in 
the Acts by which parts of the dioceses 
of this country had been re-distributed, 
and that that defect would invalidate the 
title to a vast amount of property, since 
testamentary jurisdiction was then vested 
in the Diocesan Courts, and that unless 
the House passed an Act ina single day 
thousands of innocent persons might be 
beggared, and the greatest confusion 
prevail throughout the country. That 
Attorney General was Sir John, after- 
wards Chief Justice, Jervis; he added 
that the House of Lords were sitting 
ready to take up the Bill. In two hours 
and three-quarters after the suspension 
of the Standing Orders, an Act was 
thus passed through both Houses, and 
became law by the Royal Assent being 
given to it the same evening. He 
trusted, then, that should such abuses 
as those of the 3lst of July and the Ist 
of August, 1877, be again attempted, 
that hon. Members would never again 
be dragged through such a scene as 
occurred in 1877, but that, should the 
occasion require it, the Leader of the 
House would move the adjournment of 
the debate, and give Notice that. on the 
next day he would call upon the House 
to suspend the Standing Orders. With 
that suspension, every restraint upon 
the power of the majority would vanish. 
Thus, they had all the power of the 
cléture at their command, and more than 
that of the c/dture, to remedy any abuse 
or meet any emergency. And as the 
suspension of the Standing Orders must 
be a totally -exceptional proceeding, 
for the adoption of which the House 
must be conscious of the absolute neces- 
sity—thus, in the case of Obstruction, 
such exceptional necessity must be 
proved before there could be any inter- 
ference with the rights and privileges 
of individual Members, or of minorities, 
or anything done which would be in- 
jurious to the deliberative character of 
the House. In conclusion, he felt 
that, having acted as pioneer on this 
subject, and so incurred a great re- 
sponsibility, he was under an obliga- 
tion, as an individual Member of the 
House, to state the facts which had 
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induced him to undertake that respon- 
sibility. 

Mr. DILLWYN, who had given 
Notice of an Amendment, said, he was 
anxious to address the House early in 
the debate, because he was misunder- 
stood and misrepresented in the Press 
with regard to the course which he in- 
tended to take. He objected to the 
second Resolution; but never for a 
moment did he intend to oppose the 
Resolution before the House. He 
thought it better, however, not to con- 
vert any Resolution on this subject into 
a Standing Order; and he hoped he 
should be able to offer reasons for that 
opinion which might be satisfactory to 
the Government and the House. He 
desired, like the noble Lord (the Mar- 
quess of Hartington), to act ina friendly, 
not a hostile, spirit to the Resolution 
they were ‘then discussing. He agreed 
with a great deal of what had fallen from 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer and the noble Lord 
the Member for the Radnor Boroughs. 
He concurred with the noble Lord the 
Member for the Radnor Boroughs in 
thinking it inexpedient that the whole 
House should determine in each case 
what constituted a Breach of Order. Such 
questions were, in his (Mr. Dillwyn’s) 
opinion, too delicate to be dealt with in 
that manner, and were always matters 
of extreme difficulty. In all the in- 
stances of Obstruction—and the hon. 
Member for North Warwickshire (Mr. 
Newdegate)had rather confused Obstruc- 
tion with Breach of Order—the issue had 
been between the majority and the mino- 
rity; and, therefore, in every case re- 
ferred to the decision of the whole House, 
the majority had to decide in its own 
favour. As the noble Lord had said, if 
such cases were submitted to the de- 
cision of the whole House, the greater 
part of the House would be called in, 
and would not be cognizant of what had 
taken place. This consideration made him 
in favour of the Resolution of the hon. 
Member for Liskeard (Mr. Courtney), 
according to which a Committee of Order 
would be appointed at the beginning of 
each Session. That course, he thought, 


would be by far the most satisfactory 
that could be adopted. It had so hap- 
pened that of late years obstruction had 
always come from his own side of the 
House, because they had been in a 
minority; but his (Mr. Dillwyn’s) early 
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lessons in obstruction had been received 
from hon. Members on the opposite 
Benches. He was not an adept in the 
art; but what instruction he had had 
was given by hon. Members now on the 
Treasury Bench. The hon. Member for 
North Warwickshire’s retrospect ought 
to have gone further back, and should 
have traced the origin of Obstruction. 
He er Dillwyn) would mention the 
details of one case. On June 17, 1870, 
a Clerical Disabilities Bill was before 
the House. The first division that was 
taken showed 99 for the Bill and 47 
against it, several Members of the pre- 
sent Government voting in the minority. 
A contest then ensued on Motions for 
adjournment, during which 10 divisions 
were taken, till the small, or rather the 
large, hours of the morning. In the 
first eight divisions the numbers ranged 
from 66 to 74 against 24 to 30, and in 
that small minority he found the names 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department 
(Mr. Oross), the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
(Mr. J. Lowther), who was always 
an able Obstructionist, the hon. Member 
for North Lincolnshire (Mr. Winn), and 
the hon. Gentleman the Chairman of 
Committees (Mr. Raikes). In the ninth 
division the numbers were 66 to 21, and 
the right hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department had 
abandoned the contest. The tenth and 
last division showed the same figures; 
but the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland had by that time 
become very much dissatisfied with the 
manner in which the obstruction had 
been conducted, and, therefore, left his 
Friends, to vote with the majority. The 
hon. Gentleman the Chairman of Com- 
mitttees, however, to the last, voted with 
the minority. He merely cited this case 
in justice to hon. Members on that side 
of the House, and to show that they had 
not been the authors or the first prac- 
tisers of Obstruction. With regard to 
the cléture, he trusted that there was no 
sort of possibility of its being adopted, 
and that any such proposal would meet 
with the most determined opposition. 
The propositions of the Government 
were, on the whole, not very objection- 
able, and might be amended. He be- 
lieved he could say, on behalf of many 
hon. Members on that side of the House 
who had never been guilty of wilful and 
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persistent obstruction, that their disin- 
clination to accept interference with the 
procedure of the House led them to view 
with regret the necessity of some such 
Resolutions as those now proposed. They 
had feared that the privileges of private 
Members and the rights of minorities 
might be impaired; but now that the 
authorities of the House had taken up 
the question they would give them all 
the assistance in their power. They 
were always anxious to repress any 
Breach of Order; and although it was 
true that sometimes they supported seve- 
ral of their Irish Friende below the 
Gangway when, perhaps, their proceed- 
ings were not very orderly, yet that was, 
if he might say so without offence, when 
they considered those Friends were un- 
duly attacked and unduly bullied by 
hon. Gentlemen on the other side. 

Mr. FINIGAN said, that as one of 
the hon. Members who had several 
Amendments upon the Paper he wished 
to call attention to some of the amenities 
of the speech of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
The right hon. Gentleman had said that 
the House was governed by a fixed set 
of Rules, and yet, in the same breath, 
had proposed to alter them to the detri- 
ment of the Party with which he (Mr. 
Finigan) had the honour to be connected. 
However, though that was the object of 
the right hon. Gentleman, he cordially 
supported the principles enunciated by 
him; but he must say for himself and 
them that they had never been guilty 
of wilful Obstruction. The*Party to 
which he belonged had a very great 
duty to perform—namely, to remedy the 
mode in which Irish legislation was con- 
ducted. 

Mr. SPEAKER said, that the hon. 
Member (Mr. Finigan) had given Notice 
of an Amendment to the Resolution of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer; and 
he (Mr. Speaker) might, therefore, re- 
mind the hon. Member that if he spoke 
at that time he would be precluded by 
the Rules of the House from moving 
his Amendment at a later period of the 
debate. If the hon. Gentleman desired 
to speak now, the House was willing to 
hear him; but if he did so, he would, 
as he (Mr. Speaker) had said, lose his 
right to speak later on. 

Mr. FINIGAN thanked the right hon. 
Gentleman for his correction, and said 
that, in that case, he should prefer to 
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address the House in moving his Amend- 
ment. : 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members being found present, 


Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY, who had 
given Notice of an Amendment to the 
effect— 

“That it would be inexpedient to attempt to 
introduce new Rules for the conduct of Business 


at a time so near to the end of the present Par- 
liarsert,” 


said, that he had taken that course 
entirely on his own responsibility, 
and not as a Member of any Party. 
At the request of many Members of his 
own Party, he had forborne from press- 
ing the Amendment, it being their opi- 
nion that there ought not to be any op- 
position to the Resolutions which might 
seem to have the effect of delaying their 
passage, and having heard the reasons 
of the Government for proposing them 
he had yielded to the opinion of the 
Members of his Party and had with- 
drawn his Amendment. Still, he must 
say that, if he represented not an Irish 
but an English constituency, he should 
feel bound to oppose these Resolutions 
at such a time in the life of the Parlia- 
ment as the present. Hesaw, however, 
no reason why their adoption should be 
made the subject of a struggle for life 
or death. He confessed that there was 
about them one satisfactory condition— 
they did not strike at the privileges of a 
minority. Had they done so, he should 
certainly have felt bound to offer 
them the strongest and most persistent 
opposition. There was that to be said 
in their favour, that they struck not ata 
minority, however small, but at the in- 
dividual Member. But, notwithstanding 
that, he objected to them for more than 
one reason. They were not in them- 
selves very important Resolutions, and 
he did not believe they would ‘produce 
any serious or considerable change in 
the manner of carrying on the Business 
of the House of Commons. They in- 
terfered, however, with the relations of 
the House and the Speaker, with those 
of a Member and his constituency, and 
with those of one Parliamentary P: 

and another, and, indeed, he should 
hardly have thought it possible to 
introduce into so small a compass so 
many alterations in the relations which 
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had hitherto subsisted between the 
Speaker and the’ House. If carried 
out with great stringency, and under 
a Speaker less impartial than the 
present Speaker, it was possible to con- 
ceive that they might introduce serious, 
and even fundamental, alterations in the 
Parliamentary system. For the first 
time, the House had a system of penal 
clauses to be applied to Members of 
Parliament. For the first time, the 
Speaker had the right given him to 
become the moving power for the 
punishment of Members of that House. 
The Resolutions made the Speaker 
something more than the mouth- 
piece, they made him the President 
of that Assembly. They gave him an 
initiative. Circumstances might arise 
which should render even such a change 
desirable. But it was not desirable at the 
close of a Parliament, when the authority 
of the House was weakened by the pros- 
pect of early extinction. It wasa serious 
change to make for the first time in 
Parliamentary history, that a Motion 
might be made which was not. to be 
discussed, and over which, from begin- 
ning to end, all right of debate was 
taken away. He had heard no argu- 
ment as yet which showed that a con- 
dition of things had arrived which ren- 
dered such a course necessary; and if it 
had it could not be satisfactory to make 
the change during the closing days of a 
Parliament. It was said that a man 
had the right to make a will. That was 
undoubtedly so, although they were living 
at a time when it was rather sought to 
restrict the power of the ‘‘ dead hand.” 
But the dying man must be the owner 
of that over which he exercised the dis- 
posing power. Here the analogy failed. 
The present House was not an owner in 
that sense. It was, finally, a most se- 
rious innovation that a Member of that 
House might be suspended, not for a 
week, but rather for an _ indefinite 
period, ‘from the exercise of his func- 
tions; might, for the first time, be 
degraded to a lower rank than his 
Colleagues, and held there until a ma- 
jority of the House should intervene to 
restore him. He should like a much 
greater time to have been given to the 
consideration of such changes. It was, 
moreover, strange that the especial rea- 
son given by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer should 
be that there was no cause just now to 
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complain of Obstruction ; that they were 
in a calm and temperate mood. Then 
arose the question as to whether the new 
Rules were to be a Standing Order of the 
House. Into the minute bearings of the 
question he would not go for the pre- 
sent. They would be discussed here- 
after; but he could hardly believe 
that the Government would refuse to 
yield to the Amendment that was pro- 
posed upon that matter. Admitting that 
it might be reasonable enough to adopt 
these Resolutions for the current Ses- 
sion, the next Parliament should surely 
be left the power to judge for itself how 
best to conduct its affairs. Although 
the Resolutions would introduce a great 
many serious changes into our Parlia- 
mentary system, he did not think they 
were accompanied by any very great 
hope that they would necessarily be 
successful in the object which was 
the excuse for their presentation. If 
there really existed in the House, as 
was stated, an organized and deter- 
mined system for the Obstruction of 
Public Business, the Resolutions, when 
passed, would not in the slightest degree 
interfere with the worst operations of 
such a system. In fact, if there were 
that determination amongst Members of 
the House, the Resolutions would rather 
afford them opportunity than deny them 
occasion. Anyone could see that when 
the Estimates were being considered in 
Committee a determined Obstruction of 
Business could be carried on, in spite of 
the Resolutions, in a way that no Go- 
vernment could venture fairly to describe 
as deliberate Obstruction. It would be 
almost impossible to say what really was 
the motive of an hon. Member who in- 
sisted on submitting to the critical judg- 
ment of the House every item in the 
Estimates. The adoption of such a 
course was advocated by Joseph Hume, 
and recommended to every Member. It 
was clear that a Member might, 
with perfect good faith, insist upon ex- 
amining every clause in a Bill in Com- 
mittee, and suggesting Amendments in 
almost every line. Was it not easy to 
imagine a heated majority, impatient of 
any delay, insisting on treating a Mem- 
ber who was only performing his duty 
as one guilty of wilful obstruction? 
Such conduct on the part of a majority 
might be naturally expected in times 
of great political excitement. It should 
be borne in mind that there were two 
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kinds of Obstruction. The first was that 
kind of Obstruction in accordance with 
which a minority, when driven to bay, 
made use of every available Rule of the 
House in order to delay the passing of 
a very obnoxious measure. This kind 
of Obstruction had been resorted to by 
every Party and almost every eminent 
statesman, and surely no Member of the 
House would like to see it rendered im- 
possible. Among others, Lord Palmer- 
ston was an advocate of this form of 
Obstruction, for on one occasion, writing 
to a friend, he pointed out that in certain 
cases Liberal Members might divide on 
every possible question ; debate a clause, 
line by line; in his own words— 


“ Might so obstruct the passing of a measure 
that a whole Session would not suffice to allow 
it to come into operation.” 


They had heard much in praise of the 
constitution of the Imperial Parliament 
as contrasted with the Legislatures of 
other countries ; and he knew of no pecu- 
liarity by which the House was raised 
aboveallother Parliamentsso honourable 
and distinguished as the power which was 
given to the smallest minority to inter- 
pose a barrier between the passing of an 
obnoxious measure and the will of an 
overbearing majority. It would pro- 
bably be said that the kind of Obstruc- 
tion which he (Mr. Justin M‘Carthy) 
had described was not that which it was 
intended to abolish, which it would be 
said was Obstruction amounting to inter- 
ference with the whole Business of the 
House. They had heard lately of a 
number of hon. Members of that House, 
whose set purpose was supposed to be to 
bring Parliamentary institutions into 
contempt. He might say that he had 
never chanced to meet that Party, nor, 
indeed, had he ever met a single indi- 
vidual who acknowledged that he de- 
sired to bring Parliamentary institutions 
into contempt. But he did not know by 
what means they could more effectually 
bring Parliamentary institutionsinto con- 
tempt than by furnishing a majority with 
the power of arbitrarily extinguishing the 
voice of a minority. The rights which 
minorities had hitherto enjoyed had ever 
been the admiration of foreign states- 
men, who trusted that their Legislatures, 
taking example from our own, might 
some day adopt our practice in this re- 
spect. They had heard a great deal of 
the controversies that had led to these 
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Resolutions. Well, he should like to 
ask whether in these disputes the fault 
had not as often been on the side of the - 
Treasury Bench as on that of individual 
Members of the House? He remem- 
bered; on one occasion, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer moving that an hon. 
Member’s words be taken down on the 
ground that he had infringed the Rules 
of the House. But what had the hon. 
Member said? He had expressed a 
strong objection to a measure before the 
House, and declared that it would be 
his duty to thwart the Government in 
the passing of that measure. Surely, in 
doing that, the hon. Member was within 
his right. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer on that occasion confounded the 
measures of the Government with the 
Business of the House. But reflection 
came before the morning, and the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer found that he 
was wrong, and that the hon. Member 
was strictly right. That had been the 
case in many instances, and one could 
understand that a minority thus con- 
tinually irritated might sometimes have 
gone beyond the lines of conduct whith 
they had laid down for themselves, and 
that too much heat on the one side might 
have engendered too much heat on the 
other. Ifhistory noticed the Parliamen- 
tary difficulties of the last few years, he 
thoughtthey would beascribed much more 
to the impatience, the mistakes, and the 
confusion of the Government than to any 
endeavour at obstruction on the part of 
the private Members. He did not be- 
lieve, for his own part, that if any great 
measure had been before the House 
which roused the sympathy and feel- 
ings of the country, there would have 
been any obstruction calling for action 
on the part of the Government. There 
seemed at one time to be an intention on 
the part of the Government te trifle away 
the time of the House, especially when 
measures were concerned which deeply 
interested the heart and the conscience 
of asmall but earnest minority of Irish 
Representatives. It must be allowed 
that it was somewhat hard to see legis- 
lation of great and vital importance to 
Ireland delayed day after day or denied 
altogether, when every now and then on 
some poor point of Order the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer was throwing 
his whole soul into an endeavour to 
bring the whole power of Parliament 
to bear on three or four Members 
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whose conduct might be inconvenient 
to the majority. There was a political 
‘cause which threw a minority, in 
the House into something like antago- 
nism not only with the Government and 
the majority, but with public opinion 
out-of-doors; and that public opinion 
had been exercised in a manner which 
had a most injurious influence on the 
conduct of the Business of the House. 
When the question of Home Rule was 
first brought up, leading statesmen on 
both sides at once declared that it must 
never be conceded; while the Press of 
London, with some honourable excep- 
tions, urged that not only must Home 
Rule not be granted, but that its ad- 
vocates must not be allowed a hearing 
on the subject, and must be bluntly 
told that no arguments which might 
be brought forward in its favour 
could change the settled opinion of 
the House. English interests were 
to be the only thing considered, and 
statesmen were told in the current phrase 
that they must put their foot down and 
tell the miserable Irish Party that it 
should never have the concession it de- 
manded. Had he been in the House at 
the time he should not have been much 
impressed by such language, knowing 
the value of what Mill called the 
eternal political non possumus. He 
was well aware that all reforms had, 
in the first instance, been invariably 
met by clamour of that kind. But 
it was not difficult to understand that 
some Irish Members took it seriously 
and supposed that it represented the set 
opinion of the Parliament and the 
a of England ; and such Members, 

aving a certain degree of bitterness thus 
engendered in their minds, might then 
have felt it to be their duty, not to ob- 
struct general Business, but to use the 
Forms of the House in such a way as 
to convince the majority that their 
arguments must at least be heard. 
He doubted whether an English mino- 
rity in anything like similar circum- 
stances would not have been as reso- 
lute. But such collisions between 
majority and minority were exceptional 
and did not last long, and they gave 
no excuse for a sudden resolve to change 
the system of the House. He believed 
he was speaking as much in the interest 
of England as in that of Ireland when 
he urged the House to be careful how it 
passed such Resolutions as those now 
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proposed. The changes of political 
Parties were often sudden, and the ma- 
jority of yesterday became, it knew not 
how, the minority of to-day. It was 
easy enough to imagine a not distant 
future when a Conservative minority 
might have to struggle for something it 
held dear against an overwhelming and 
dominant Liberal majority, and on such 
an occasion the Members of the mino- 
rity might think there had been too 
much haste shown in altering the ancient 
practice of Parliament. He deeply re- 
gretted that the Government had not 
seen their way to trust a little more to 
the growing good feeling and temper of 
Parties, and that they had suddenly, on 
a mere hint from the hon. Member for 
North Warwickshire, proposed these 
changes which, however striking and 
remarkable in themselves, might pos- 
sibly have no effect whatever in curing 
the special evils which they were in- 
tended to abolish. 

Mr. SYNAN remarked, that in the 
15 years during which he had occupied a 
seat in that House he had never once 
violated its Rules nor insulted its tra- 
ditions. Nevertheless, he rose to protest 
against the Resolution now under con- 
sideration, for that was all that remained 
for him to do, since his hon, Friend 
the Member for Longford (Mr. Justin 
M‘Carthy) had not moved his Amend- 
ment. The noble Marquess the Leader 
of the Opposition, who had substantially 
supported the Resolution, while criti- 
cizing it, had shown to his (Mr. Synan’s) 
mind a very great, perhaps a noble sim- 
plicity of character, in protesting to the 
House and to the country that he could 
not arrive at any explanation why the 
Resolutions were now brought forward 
after a lapse of two years. He (Mr. 
Synan) presumed that the noble Mar- 
quess’s object was to elicita explanation 
from the Treasury Bench; but the man 
must be very short-sighted indeed who 
could not find in what had lately hap- 
pened an explanation as to the time and 
the object for which the Resolutions were 
introduced. What was the history of 
the case? In the Session of 1877 the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer passed a 
Resolution analogous in every respect to 
the first part of the Resolution before 
the House, and he omitted altogether 
the latter and more stringent part. The 
right hon. Gentleman then promised, on 
the part of the Government, to consider 
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the matter during the Recess, and deal 
with it in the ion of 1878. But 
what did he do? He obtained a Select 
Committee, who adopted a Resolution 
analogous in terms to the first paragraph 
of the present Motion. But the right 
hon. Gentleman did not act upon it. In 
1879 he placed a Resolution on the Table 
of the House, and did not act on it. 
Now why was that? He must suppose 
that the right hon. Gentleman did not 
consider that there was a necessity for it. 
Might he ask, then, what necessity had 
arisen since the commencement of the 
present Session? He knew that the 
Ministerial organs had published to the 
country that a sanndiphad arisen, and 
had denounced a small Party in the 
House as Irreconcilables, who endea- 
voured to prevent and obstruct the pro- 
gress of Business; but he (Mr. Synan), 
defied any man in the House to show 
that any Irish Member had, during the 
present Session, violated any of the Rules 
of the House either in substance or spirit. 
Yet the Ministerial organs denounced 
them. Did they not know what that 
was for? Why, Liverpool was the first 
case in point. There a Liberal candi- 
date took a harmless pledge which bound 
him more or less to the Obstructive Party. 
The noble Marquess (the Marquess of 
Hartington) wrote a letter in explana- 
tion, and rather in his support, and that 
letter was seized upon by his opponents 
for the purpose of connecting the Liberal 
Party and its Leaders with what was 
called the Obstructive Party, and of 
raising an election cry throughout the 
country. What occurred in the other 
House of Parliament? The Prime Minis- 
ter of the country denounced this so- 
called Obstructive Party as a Party who 
were attempting to dismember the Em- 
pire, and who were disloyal to the Queen. 
Those words had been used for an elec- 
tioneering purpose, and that was the 
purpose for which this Resolution had 
been brought forward. It was to show 
the English people, or rather the stupid 
English electors, that the Government 
was obliged at the eleventh hour to pass 
this Resolution, in order to uphold the 
dignity of the House of Commons, and 
to. save the privileges of its Members 
from the assaults and obstruction of 
what their supporters called ‘‘ a despic- 
able lot of Irish Members.” That was 
the secret ; but the noble Marquess was 
too delicate to mention it. The Whigs 
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were once dished, and the present pro- 
ceeding of the Government, which ema- 
nated from the same head, was intended 
to dish the Liberals. He (Mr. Synan) 
was not very anxious to throw a shield 
over the Liberals, for they had been so 
frightened that they had all gone away. 
They were afraid to open their mouths, 
or even to be seen in the company of the 
Home Rulers. They were afraid that if 
they were found voting against this Re- 
solution the people of England would 
identify them with the Irish Party, and 
thet it would endanger their future 
election. In his opinion, honesty in poli- 
tics, as in morals, was the best policy; 
and he would much prefer to see a high- 
minded Party who would raise its voice in 
defence of the Privileges and traditions 
of the House, and against a Resolution 
which was an innovation upon both, and 
which, in fact, was a Parliamentary 
revolution. The hon. Member for North 
Warwickshire (Mr. Newdegate) had 
kept an almanack of the proceedings of 
the House so far as they related to the 
obstructive Irish Members. Had they 
been present during his speech they 
would consider it complimentary. They 
had more divisions, spoke oftener, and 
were more active than any other 20 or 
30 or 100 Members. That was the 
argument of the hon. Member, and he 
(Mr. Synan) was satisfied that his ob- 
structive Friends would use that argu- 
ment in Ireland to show that they were 
the men who were entitled to the confi- 
dence of the Irish people. The hon. 
Member seemed to have forgotten that 
when his Party was in a minority its 
Members practised obstruction pretty 
extensively. Did he remember the Irish 
Church Disestablishment Bill, and, later 
still, the Army Bill? In regard to both 
these measures, gross obstruction was 
practised by a Conservative minority, 
and several of those who then led the 
obstruction had been rewarded with seats 
on the Treasury Bench. Why was not 
a Resolution brought forward then.to put 
down the obstruction? Was it because 
the minority in the one case was English, 
and in the other it was Irish? Was 
that the distinction ? Were they to adopt 
the words of Shakespeare, and say— 


‘¢ That in the captain is but a choleric word 
Which in the soldier is rank blasphemy.” 
He urged that the House, in virtue of 
its own common law, had the inherent 
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power which the Resolution gave, and 
said he objected to it as a departure from 
the ancient ways of the Constitution, 
- and a derogation from the privileges of 
Members. No one would refuse to sus- 
tain the judgment of the Speaker when 
called upon to give it; but if a hard- 
and-fast Resolution like that before 
them were put on the Records of the 
House against the express wishes, will, 
and judgment of several Members, it 
would meet with considerable and per- 
sistent opposition. With regard to the 
form of the Resolution, he objected to it 
most strongly, for while it embodied in 
some respects the terms proposed by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in 1877, it 
omitted that portion which gave a 
locus penitentia to the accused Members. 
It was only fair that such Members 
should have at least 10 minutes allowed 
them for the purpose of explaining them- 
selves, or of withdrawing the observa- 
tions which were considered to constitute 
a Breach of Order. A case in point 
had occurred only the other day, when 
an hon. Member was accused of Breach 
of Privilege. Had the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer moved his Resolution 
before that occasion, the House would, 
doubtless, have deemed such a proceed- 
ing to be an insult of the Privileges of 
the House. But, instead of that sum- 
mary mode of dealing with the hon. 
Member, a different course was adopted. 
Three days’ grace, a locus penitentie was 
given to the hon. Member, who came 
down to the House, and, in his calmer 
moments, having considered what he had 
done, he gave a full explanation of the 
case, and withdrew the language which 
had given offence. The same oppor- 
tunity should be given in the case now 
under consideration. If the Member 
was named by the Speaker, that Mem- 
ber ought to have time, in order that he 
might purge theoffence, and the Business 
of the House should be allowed to go on 
in acalm way, instead of a course of 
action being adopted by the Govern- 
ment which would arouse the violent op- 
position of those hon. Gentlemen who 
sympathized with the accused Member. 
Another part of the proposal against 
which he indignantly protested was that 
which would give to the House or to 
the Speaker the power, not only to 
silence a Member or Members, but to 
prevent him from voting. Ifa Member 
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House 80 willed it; but to deprive him 
of his vote was for the time being to dis- 
franchise the constituency which re- 
turned him. Furthermore, he, for one, 
strongly condemned the 2nd Resolu- 
tion of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
What right had the Government within 
two months of a Dissolution and on the 
very eve of a General Election to make 
the 1st Resolution a Standing Order? 
The Government knew that he (Mr. 
Synan) and his hon. Friends were not 
going to obstruct them. They were 
going to argue against the Government ; 
but they meant to go to a division on 
every occasion on which they thought 
the Government were wrong, and that 
was almost always. If the.hon. Member 
for Swansea (Mr. Dillwyn) moved his 
Amendment, it was to be hoped that the 
hon. Member for Liskeard (Mr. Courtney) 
and other Members below the Gangway, 
and also hon. Members above it, would 
support that proposal, for he thought 
the general opinion of the House, on the 
Opposition side at any rate, was against 
making the Ist Resolution of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer a Standing 
Order. Let their constituencies express 
their opinions at the General Election, 
and then, if the present Government got 
a majority, they might make the attempt 
to make this a Standing Order; but in the 
last Session of a Parliament he appealed 
to the House to protect its Privileges by 
resisting the proposal of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer for making this a 
Standing Order. He entertained a great 
respect for the historic traditions of the 
House ; but he had a greater respect for 
its dignity and for the great stand it had 
made, especially against tyrant majorities, 
and therefore appealed to hon. Members 
to-maintain that dignity by refusing to 
assent to the 2nd Resolution of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

Mr. SAMPSON LLOYD, in rising to 
move, as an Amendment— 








“That during a Debate, whether in the House 
or in Committee, any Member may draw the 
attention of the Chair to misconduct on the part 
of a Member who, in addressing the House, may 
persistently endeavour to prevent the Progress 
of Business, by rising in his place and taking 
Notice that the Member for is wilfully ob- 
structing the Business of this House. Where- 
upon (unless in the judgment of the Chair the 
interruption is frivolous and unfounded, in 
which case he shall call on the Member in pos- 
session of the House to proceed), Mr. Speaker 
(or the Chairman) shall forthwith put the Ques- 





misbehaved, let him be silenced if the | tion *‘ That —— be not further heard,’ which 
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Question shall be decided without Amendment 
or debate; but the Motion shall not be carried 
by a majority of less than two-thirds if a Division 
is called. Any Member so put to siience shall 
stand suspended from the service of the House 
for one week. Any Member put to silence twice 
in the same Session shall stand suspended from 
the service of the House for one calendar month, 
and for such further period until he shall have 
submitted himself to the House, and given as- 
surance that he will not so offend again,’’ 


said, he objected to theclaim which had 
been made for his Party by the noble 
Lord the Leader of the Opposition, that 
they alone in the House were in favour 
of constructive legislation. There were 
on the Conservative side of the House a 
large number of Members in whom the 
desire for such legislation was just as 
strong, and who shared equally with 
Members of the Opposition the regret 
at the barren result of the last three 
years. Reference had been made on 
the other side to obstructive tactics which 
it was said had been at one time pur- 
sued by hon. Gentlemen who now sat on 
the Conservative Benches; but such re- 
ferences were by no means analogous 
to the instances of obstruction which the 
House had lately witnessed. Take, for 
example, the action of a small minority 
on the question of affairs in South Africa. 
Hon. Members, who had no more con- 
nection with South Africa than they had 
with the moon, had, nevertheless, pro- 
tracted discussions on the subject to 
such an extent as to render it very difficult 
to pass the measure considered necessary 
by the Government. The evil of Ob- 
struction was one which the House 
must deal with. The only question 
was asto theremedies; and, for himself, 
he believed it would be better to deal 
with the acts of hon. Members collec- 
tively than with the hon. Members 
themselves individually. There was one 
thing worse than obstruction, and that 
was any attempt on the part of the Go- 
vernment to deal with the difficulty 
which would fail in its effect. Holding 
that view, he regarded the Resolutions 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer as 
weak and futile, so far as checking the 
evil of which the majority of the House 
complained was concerned. With re- 
gard to the 2nd-Resolution, he thought 
that there was great force in the sugges- 
tion of the noble Lord opposite, that it 
might have the effect of exposing the 
Speaker to the danger of differing from 
the House. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
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chequer said of the Amendment he (Mr. 
Sampson Lloyd) was about to submit to 
the House that the proposal contained 
in it to protect Members against the 
tyranny of it might be a very small ma- 
jority—namely, that a majority of two- 
thirds in a division should be required to 
carry penal consequences—was a tho- 
roughly novel proposal. Well, the Re- 
solutions were entirely novel too. The 
state of things they were meant to deal 
with was novel; and when, under the 
proposal of the Government, a majority 
of 1 might be the means of inflicting 
penal consequences, they had, he sub- 
mitted, a right to provide some mode of 
protecting Members against the tyranny 
of a small majority. Again, the proposal 
of the Resolutions as to proceeding in 
Committee was cumbrous. The Chair- 
man was to name a Member, then he 
was to report to the Speaker, who was 
to do as the Chairman had done. “Why, 
instead of this round-about proceeding, 
should not the Chairman be invested 
with the same power as the Speaker was 
tohave? Another proposal would lead 
to great delay—namely, that at the end 
of a Member’s week’s suspension there 
should be a Motion and debate. He could 
conceive no better mode of having time 
wasted than that. He did not think, 
therefore, that the Resolutions dealt effec- 
tively with the question. It was one which 
should be dealt with effectively. If it 

was not, he believed that public opinion 
out-of-doors would be so strong that 

much more stringent measures would 
have to be adopted. The Resolutions he 

considered to be weak, and for that 

reason he would move the Amendment 
of which he had given Notice. 

Mr. HANBURY said, it was in no 

hostile spirit that his hon. Friend (Mr. 

Sampson Lloyd) had moved the Amend- 

ment, and it was in no hostile spirit 

that he (Mr. Hanbury) rose to second it. 

There was a general feeling of glad- 

ness in the House that the Chancellor 

of the Exchequer had brought forward 

his Resolutions. He only regretted the 

general unanimity that appeared to pre- 

vail in favour of them, for he regarded 

with suspicion the great welcome which 

had been given to the Resolutions from 

below the Opposition Gangway, and he 

was afraid that the remedy suggested 

by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, if 

applied, would be found to be inefficient. 

At the same time, there was a general 
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feeling that if this important question 
was to be dealt with at all it ought to 
be dealt with in a strong and permanent 
manner. He feared that if those Reso- 
lutions were found to be weak they 
would have to be set aside in favour of 
stronger Resolutions, and nothing could 
be more dangerous than the re-opening 
of such a question. What they ought to 
do was to deal with the matter once and 
for all. It was impossible to deny that 
a great deal was gained under the Re- 
solutions of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, and the least thing gained was 
that the House would be able to deal 
with obstruction without any long debate. 
But at what price was that advantage 
gained? If they passed the Resolu- 
tions they sacrificed a great deal. The 
House had power now to deal with 
those offences by inflicting a much 
greater punishment than was provided 
by the Resolutions, so that they actually 
weakened the power of the House; and 
if he understood the meaning of the 
words ‘‘or otherwise’’ in the Resolu- 
tions the punishment provided by them 
would extend to even the most heinous 
offences. Jf a speaker endeavoured to 
pull the Speaker out of the Chair, he 
would have to repeat the offence a third 
time before he could be suspended even 
fora week. If it was intended that the 
Resolutions should not extend to all 
Parliamentary offences, the effect of the 
words ‘‘or otherwise”’ should be con- 
sidered. Now, what were they about 
to do? They should remember that 
obstruction was the greatest possible 
offence of which a Member could be 
guilty. It fouled the well of liberty at 
its very source in that House, and yet 
it was to be visited with the mildest 
possible punishment. The Resolutions, 
were, in fact, acompromise. For punish- 
ment without debate the Government 
gave up the greater penalty which could 
now be inflicted. For the first offence 
a Member was to be suspended during 
the Sitting; but as obstruction was 
usually practised late at night that 
punishment would be little more than 
nominal. The offence might be re- 
— three times before there could 

e suspension for a week, and then a 
debate was to be held, which the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer evidently feared 
would last a whole night, for he pro- 
vided that it should be closed in one 
Sitting. His hon. Friend’s Amendment 
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provided for an apology or submission 
on the part of the offending Member, 
and he could not but think that that 
would be the best guarantee against a 


repetition of the offence. Again, it 
provided for a majority of two-thirds, 
and that, no doubt, was a new system; 
but, in dealing with these offences, it was 
well to secure some remedy for a mino- 
rity. The hon. Member for Limerick 
(Mr. Synan) said it was unfair to punish 
the constituents for the offence of the 
Member. He did not take that view, 
for it was assumed that the constituen- 
cies should send fit and proper persons 
to represent them in that House, and if 
they did not do so they ought to be 
punished. They were dealing with a 
great Parliamentary offence, and the 
remedy they applied should be a strong 
and a permanent one. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “ That”’ to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“‘ during a Debate, whether in the House or in 
Committee, any Member may draw the attention 
of the Chair to misconduct on the part of a 
Member who in addressing the House may per- 
sistently endeavour to prevent the Progress of 
Business, by rising in his place and taking 
Notice that the Member for is wil- 
fully obstructing the Business of this House. 

‘¢ Whereupon (unless in the judgment of the 
Chair the interruption is frivolous and un- 
founded, in which case he shall call on the 
Member in possession of the House to proceed), 
Mr. Speaker (or the Chairman) shall forthwith 
put the Question ‘That be not 
further heard,’ which Question shall be decided 
without amendment or debate, but the Motion 
shall not be carried by a majority of less than 
two-thirds if a Division is called. 

“ Any Member so put to silence shall stand 
suspended from the service of the House for one 
week. 
“Any Member put to silence twice in tho 
same Session shall stand suspended from the 
service of the House for one calendar month, 
and for such further period until he shall have 
submitted himself to the House and given 
assurance that he will not so offend again,’’— 
(Mr. Sampson Lioyd,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘That the word 
‘whenever’ stand part of. the Ques- 
tion.” 


Mr. SULLIVAN*: Mr. Speaker, 
there can be no disputing the elemen- 
tary proposition that obstruction to the 
free exercise of its functions is an offence 
against which every Legislative Body 
has a right to defend itself; and in so 
far as the present proposals of the Chan- 
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cellor of the Exchequer may be found 
to contain suggestions tending to facili- 
tate Public Business without limiting 
fair freedom of debate, I, for one, hold 
myself free to give them my support. 
Apart even from the question of the 
lawfulness or propriety of obstruction, I 
have never believed in its efficacy. I 
talk of real obstruction. On the only 
occasion on which I saw conduct in this 
House which seemed to me to be fairly 
open to that designation, I expressed 
my dissent from it, not merely openly on 
this floor, but publicly in the Irish Press. 
But, as I have said, I speak of real ob- 
struction—that is, obstruction to the 
action of this House, not incidental re- 
sistance to debatable proposals or pro- 
ceedings in this House. The distinction 
is wide and clear, is grave and serious; 
and I appeal to the House not to con- 
fuse things so essentially different, and 
not to be impelled by clamour and pas- 
sion out-of-doors into proceedings which, 
intended against obstruction, may have 
the effect and result of interfering with 
the rightful and legitimate resistance of 
a minority to Bills of which they honestly 
disapprove. What is obstruction? Can 
hon. Gentlemen opposite tell us? They 
will not avow what they really mean by 
this proceeding of to-night; but it has 
been avowed for them by their repre- 
sentative journals out-of-doors; this 
debate is all an electioneering move. 
[‘*No, no!”] No! Why, it has been 
avowed in Zhe Standard, and the plot it 
seems was this—that if the Liberal 
Party could be manoouvred into opposing 
these Resolutions — as it was fondly 
hoped they might be—and if the Home 
Rulers at the same time could be pro- 
voked into dilatory resistance, Parlia- 
ment was to be dissolved in a week or 
two, and Ministers were to go to the 
country on the ery of ‘ Obstruction,” 
hoping to come back with a thundering 
majority against an alleged iniquitous 
combination between Liberalism and 
Obstruction. But already this cunningly- 
devised scheme seems to have fallen 
through. Neither the Liberals nor the 
Home Rulers have been kind enough to 
walk into the trap. On the contrary, 
we are all of one mind as to the pro- 
priety of punishing or preventing ob- 
struction ; only some of us want to be 
told what it is you mean to put down 
under that name, Disguise it as you 
may, you mean by ‘“ obstruction’’ any 
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resistance to a measure which you your- 
selves fe 9 It is the old story 
about orthodoxy. ‘Orthodoxy means 
my doxy, and heterodoxy means any- 
body else’s doxy.”’? I shall prove this. 
I shall prove that you are calling out 
“‘ obstruction” against a mere difference 
of opinion with you—a legitimate dif- 
ference of opinion—upon the merits of 
particular measures. Has there been 
any obstruction this Session? [‘‘ Yes, 
yes!””] Then I challenge any hon. 
Member who says “‘ Yes,” to take the 
records of our proceedings in his hand 
and point to a single division or other 
course of action to justify that assertion. 
There has been discussion on the Irish 
Relief Bill, and just because hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite consider that whatever 
the Government proposes is right and 
perfect, they coolly conclude that such a 
Bill ought to run through in a canter; 
and we, who know better on such sub- 
jects, we whose country and whose 
money and whose people’s lives are at 
stake in the matter, because we do not 
sink to the servile function of merely 
registering the decrees of the Cabinet, 
find our efforts to improve thg Bill, and 
to examine and expose its shortcomings, 
set down as ‘‘ obstruction” by Minis- 
terial voters within this House, and 
Ministerial orators and writers outside 
of it. And just contemplate the justifi- 
cation and vindication of our conduct 
which is supplied in the improvements, 
the publicly-admitted improvements, we 
have thereby forced into the Bill. Yet 
although these have been our labours, 
these our motives, these our achieve- 
ments, and although not a single in- 
stance of un-Parliamentary or unfair pro- 
cedure can be laid to our charge this 
Session, there has not a day elapsed 
since the 3rd of February that we have 
not been howled at as ‘‘ obstructing.” 
Day by day Irish Members lave been 
scandalously traduced ; day by day the 
vilest language is used in the London 
Press to defame them, and to lash into 
fury against them the passions of the 
land, yet no Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer rises in his place as Leader of the 
Commons to protect us by “‘ Privilege,” 
as he readily would do were we Mem- 
bers of his own Party. But “ obstruc- 
tion,” forsooth; let us look into this 
matter a little. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer told us it began “two or 
three years ago.” We shall see as to 
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that. The hon. Member for Plymouth 
(Mr. Sampson Lloyd) said in previous 
times there might have been some little 
symptoms of such a practice, but that 
it was only on one occasion, or in refer- 
ence to some one pertioniar Bill. Bless 
his innocent soul! He little knows the 
record of hon. Gentlemen sitting near 
him; he little knows what a tale the 
Journals of this House, now in my 
hands, can unfold. I shall let him know 
when obstruction—real, genuine, undis- 
guised obstruction—began ; and I will 
let him know who began it. And as I 
read out these details, let us now and 
again cast a glance at the Treasury 
Bench, and see if any of the facts we 
now behold there can be identified with 
the Obstructionists whose doings I am 
about to narrate. Of course, Mr. 
Speaker, we in this House know very 
well, though it may not be so clear out- 
of-doors, that the most familiar and un- 
disguised form of obstructing any Busi- 
ness of the House is to set a-going a 
series of alternate Motions, ‘‘ that this 
Debate be now adjourned,” and ‘that 
the House do now adjourn.” If we are 
sitting in Qommittee of the Whole House, 
the plan is to make the obstructive Mo- 
tions alternate between ‘‘ reporting Pro- 
gress,” and ‘that the Chairman leave 
the Chair.” It was the use of these 
tactics—which, indeed, they used to any 
serious extent only on two occasions, and 
even then not without some Parliament- 
ary justification —that first brought the 
hon. Members for Meath and Cavan 
(Mr. Parnell and Mr. Biggar) into noto- 
riety as so-called ‘‘ Obstructionists.” 
Now, then, let me ask your attention to 
the volume in my hand. It is the 
official record of your Business and your 
Divisions in the Sessions of 1870 and 
1871. In order to spare time, I take 
only these two years, and barely three 
or four scenes from the Obstructionist 
campaigns therein recorded. On the 
17th of June, 1870, the Clerical Dis- 
abilities Bill was before this House. 
Fair debate, ordinary discussion, we do 
not mind; but after debate had been 
yprenes the play began, and up jumped 

r. Assheton Cross and moved “that 
this Debate be now adjourned.” This 
was ‘‘opening the ball;”’ no less than 
10 alternate Motions of obstruction fol- 
lowing ‘“‘ hot foot’’ one after the other, 
far far into the night. Who composed 
the obstructive band? Just listen, and 
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say, where and oh where are these Gen- 
tlemen now! ‘Viscount Sandon; next 
comes a right hon. Gentleman whose 
name begins with L, and who now 
officially adorns Dublin Castle; then 
come Mr. Assheton Cross, Mr. W. H. 
Smith, Sir William Hart Dyke, Mr. 
Rowland Winn, Mr. Cecil Raikes, Hon. 
G. J. Noel, Sir Matthew White Ridley, 
Colonel C. Lindsay, Mr. J. G. Talbot.” 
Well, they were voted down by an over- 
whelming majority; but, all undaunted, 
they went at the work before them. 
Barely had the Speaker announced the 
numbers, when Mr. Guest moved “ this 
House do now adjourn.”” Round through 
the Lobbies they go once more, and 
again before one could draw his breath, 
the next Motion by Mr. Pell, ‘‘ that this 
Debate be now adjourned,” carried on 
the game. But, Sir, who moved the 
next? Hearken to the name; it is one 
to be found unfailingly in every one of 
the worst of these Obstructionist pro- 
ceedings — ‘‘Mr. Cecil Raikes,’ our 
Chairman of Committees at the present 
day, the identical Gentleman whom the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to-night 
proposes to endow with judicial powers 
for the repression of Obstructionists ! 
Well, Mr. Raikes’s Motion was voted 
down too, and here is how the fight was 
waged. Mr. Hodgson moves the House 
adjourn; Mr. Heygate ‘‘ Debate,’’ Mr. 
Starkie ‘‘ House,’? Mr. Rowland Winn 
‘‘ Debate,” Colonel OC. Lindsay ‘‘ House.” 
By this time, Sir, it was broad daylight; 
the birds were chirping on the trees; 
and accordingly Mr. Finch—appropriate 
name—moves the debate be now ad- 
journed. This, too, being defeated, the 
heroic few took a final division on the 
clause originally before the House—Mr. 
Raikes, faithful to the last, being Teller 
for the Obstructionists—and then they 
went home. I have given the House 
the names of those Gentlemen; and 
again I ask, where are they now? 
Sandon, Raikes, Winn, Cross, Dyke, 
Smith, Lowther, Noel, Lindsay — ah, 
where indeed, but on the Treasury 
Bench! In truth, Mr. Speaker, as I 
shall show before I sit down, it is the 
men who qualified by the most signal 
service in the work of obstruction who 
have been rewarded with Office in the 
present Government. The hon. Member 
for Cavan (Mr. Biggar) should note the 
fact, there may be a brilliant future be- 
fore him, if.he but persevere in follow- 





















ing the example thus held out to him. 
Let me own, however, that there is one 
name I miss from most of these Obstruc- 
tionist Divisions. I look in the alpha- 
betical list, letter N, and find it so very 
seldom there that it is a marvel to me 
how they ever made the owner of it 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, he did so 
little in the way of obstruction to win 
his spurs. He did something, however. 
What I have read to the House was 
pretty fair for one night; but it was, by 
comparison, only a little innocent skir- 
mish, a sort of preliminary canter. On 
the 14th of July following—there were 
minor displays in the interval—the Edu- 
cation Bill was before the House. There 
had been in the evening four debates 
and four heavy divisions, and then com- 
menced a scene or series of scenes 
throughout an all-night Sitting. The 
man put up to move the first of the ob- 
structive Motions was—whom would the 
House suppose ?—Sir James D, Elphin- 
stone! A greater problem than the dis- 
covery of the North-West Passage, or the 
Livingstone task in Mid-Africa, is solved 
to-night! Any man might have vainly 
offered a prize of £1,000 for a successful 
guess at why that estimable Gentleman 
was put on the Treasury Bench; but 
now we know it—he was an Obstruc- 
tionist. He was followed into the divi- 
sion by every Member of the present Go- 
vernment who then had a seat in this 
House, the present Chancellor of the 
Exchequer included, and one whose name 
we assuredly have heard before—here 
it is—‘‘ Mr. Benjamin Disraeli.” Let 
the hon. Member for Ennis (Mr. Finigan) 
take courage. He may be Prime Minis- 
ter yet. The next was. by way of a 
Motion against the ballot in Board 
elections, moved by—how shall I tell 
the story ?—Lord John Manners! Now, 
Mr. Speaker, if there is one man on the 
Treasury Bench whom it would grieve 
us to find practising as an Obstruction- 
ist, that one is the amiable noble Lord 
the Postmaster General. Only fancy the 
poet Peer, who pleaded for ‘our old 
nobility,” acting as precursor and pre- 
ceptor to Messrs. Biggar and Parnell. 
I will briefly recite from the volume in 
my hand the record of that memorable 
night’s obstruction, and the names of 
the Movers of Motions. Sir Henry Sel- 
win-Ibbetson—we had not him before; 
but, as he is now in the Treasury, he 
was sure to have been in the work then 
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—moved that the secret ballot be open 
to all ratepayers; a playful proposition 
which admirably varied the night’s per- 
formance. Then came all these ates 
nate Motions—‘ Progress,” Mr. Guest; 
‘“‘ Chair,” Mr. Vance; ‘ Progress,’’ Mr. 
Lowther ; ‘‘ Chair,’” Mr. Seymour; ‘‘Pro- 
gress,” Mr. Cartwright; ‘‘ Chair,” Mr. 
Cubitt ; ‘‘ Progress,” Sir Percy Burrell ; 
and so on, trotting round the Division 
Lobbies till a quarter past 5 o’clock 
inthe morning! I cast my eye over the 
list of those who, resisting this protracted 
attempt, sat out the night; and I find 
these—‘‘ Gladstone, Brand, Forster, Har- 
tington, Mundella, Lawson, Playfair” — 
in all, 245 against 21. Amongst those 
anti-Obstructionists, who stood the battle 
to the very end, wé notice one man, who 
perhaps little thought that night that 
the suffrages of this House would ele- 
vate him to the well-won and worthily 
occupied eminence of President of this 
Assembly, and ‘‘ First Commoner of Eng- 
land,” Of this, at all events, we may be 
sure—that as he paced the Lobbies all 
that dreary night, and marked the daunt- 
less persistence of the dividers, he little 
could have believed that he would live 
to listen to the reckless and implacable 
Obstructionists of those times moving 
penal Resolutions, and making mock-vir- 
tuous denunciations against obstruction 
and Obstructionists. Why did not the cry 
arise at that time for repressive Resolu- 
tions? Why did not England resound 
with objurgations of obstruction? Why 
was no one concerned for “ the progress 
of Public Business,” ‘the dignity of our 
Parliamentary institutions,” and all the 
rest of it? Why did the majority of 
that day take no steps to stop such con- 
duct? I will tell you—because it was 
felt that, as between Liberal and Tory, 
the minority of to-day may be the majo- 
rity of to-morrow, and the power to take 
reprisals was kept in mind. But no such 
fear curbs you in striking at us Irish 
Members. [‘‘Oh, oh!”] Yes, you dare 
not do this against an English Liberal 
minority that may possibly be a majority 
to pay you back next year; but we Irish- 
men can never be a majority of this As- 
sembly; we are weak; it is safe to 
strike at us, and so you strike to-night. 
Well, Sir, the instances of obstruction I 
have quoted were from only one Ses- 
sion. It might be thought that when 
hon. and right hon. Obstructionists went 
off to shoot the birds on the 12th of 
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August, and when they had had five or 
six months to reflect over matters a little, 
they would come back toa new Session 
the next year in a better frame of mind. 
Not a bit of it. Obstruction was still 
their watchword, and they valiantly 
stood to their guns. Take the second 
month of the next Session, that of 1871 ; 
the eve of St. Patrick’s day, auspicious 
occasion!—the Army Purchase Bill. 
After plenty of debate, the midnight 
hour brought the time for the accus- 
tomed practice, and forthwith it began. 
Division No. 20, Colonel North, ‘ ad- 
journ Debate; No. 21, Mr. Fowler, 
‘¢ House ;’”’ No. 22, Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach—Colonial Office in view—‘‘ De- 
bate;” No. 23, Sir John D. Hay, 
‘‘ House ;”? No. 24—whom have we 
here? memories of Chevy Chase!— 
‘‘ Earl Percy of Northumberland,” ‘‘De- 
bate ;’’ No. 25, Lord Garlies, ‘“House.”’ 
In the very last of these divisions I find 
these names amongst the handful of Ob- 
structionists: Beach, Cross, Bourke, Ca- 
vendish Bentinck—ah, now, there ought 
to be an apology to that right hon. and 
learned Gentleman from the hon. Baronet 
the Member forCarlisle (Sir Wilfrid Law- 
son), who once said it was for his orna- 
mental qualities our Prime Minister 
made him Judge Advocate General. No, 
it was for his obstructive capacities. 
Then come Dyke, Elcho, Lord George 
Hamilton (winning his way, you see, to 
the India Office), Noel, Lindsay, Lowther 
—of course, Lowther — Wheelhouse, 
Mowbray (not yet placed), and Raikes 
—the eternal Raikes—he is in every di- 
vision of them; not a scene of obstruc- 
tion would be complete without him. 
Ireland was there too, represented by my 
eloquent Friend the hon. and learned 
Tory Member for Dublin University 
(Mr. Plunket). Let us speed on to a 
few weeks later. The flowers of May 
brought no compunction to the untiring 
band. Here they are at it again as fresh 
as ever; same Bill, Sir, 8th of May, 
1871. This, I believe, was the night 
which is known in history as ‘the Co- 
lonels’ night.” The debate had pro- 
ceeded with one legitimate division up 
to midnight, and then the old familiar 
perience was turned on—Division 

0. 63, Colonel Arbuthnot, ‘‘ That this 
Debate be now adjourned;” No. 64, 
Colonel Jervis, ‘‘I move the House do 
now adjourn;” No. 65, Colonel Knox, 
‘* Debate;”” No. 66, Colonel Corbet, 
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‘‘ House ;”’ No. 67, Sir William Baggo, 
‘‘Debate.”” On this occasion, for some 
reason or another, the lead, as far as 
moving the obstructive Motions, was left 
in the hands of ‘‘ the Colonels;”’ but let 
no one suppose the embryo Cabinet Mi- 
nisters held back from their accustomed 
game. No, no; here they are on the 
record before me—Sandon, Manners, 
Pakington, Hart Dyke, Cecil, Ridley, 
Elcho, Raikes, Hay, Lopes, (two of 
them, Sir), Noel, Hamilton—five Hamil- 
tons, no less—the faithful Lowther, and 
the venerable Taylor. Now, Sir, it would 
occupy too much of our time, and imitate 
too closely the tactics I am referring to, 
were I to linger on these reminiscences of 
virtuous Conservatism in Opposition, so 
I shall quote no more. But let it be 
clearly understood I have merely taken 
three or four scenes out of a five years’ 
campaign that began with 1869, and, 
up to 1874, doggedly fought every effort 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for ac to effect reform for 
Ireland, for England, or for Scotland. It 
was not opposition to one particular 
measure. It was not a momentary burst 
of temper on a solitary evening. No. 
It went, as I have shown, from month 
to month and from yearto year. A fac- 
tious though futile endeavour by waste 
of time to delay what they could not 
hinder, a vain attempt to retard the in- 
evitable march of liberty and reform. 
[‘‘Oh, oh!’’] Yes; I charge it as the 
worst feature in the worst scenes of this 
obstruction, that it was put into opera- 
tion confessedly in the narrow interests 
of a class, a caste, or a clique, as 
opposed to the wide interests of the 
nation, The next consideration to 
which I invite attention is this—that 
the men who, then a mere fraction of 
the representation of their own country, 
thus set themselves to the purposes of 
dead-lock and chaos in this House, were 
no obscure and undisciplined conscripts, 
but the foremost men, the official Leaders 
and Chiefs, of the Conservative Party. 
Mark the names. They are the Cabinet 
Ministers of to-day. With these facts 
before me, with these records in my 
hand, how am I to regard the conduct 
of Her Majesty’s Government in this 
House and out of it during the past five 
or six weeks? How can I abstain from 
characterizing as ineffable hyprocrisy 
their now noisy clamourand affected hor- 
ror of obstruction! Did ever men in the 
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high position of Ministers of the Crown 
descend to so ignoble a resort of Party 
warfare as the electioneering artifice of 
which this debate is but a part, and 
which had its commencement in a recent 
Lancashire election? [‘‘No, no!”] I 
say yes, yes. A noble Lord who sits 
yonder on the Treasury Bench this 
moment—himself, as you have heard, 
a well-trained and habituated Obstruc- 
tionist—has barely returned from Liver- 
pool, where, Cabinet Minister as he is, he 
spent daysand nights inveighing against 
Liberal sympathies with Ireland as un- 
patriotic collusion with Obstruction. Of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, who, 
in those days as in these, seems to have 
been too moderate for his Party, I speak 
as I feel with sincere respect ; but I have 
nought but scorn and loathing for those 
miserable creatures of faction, who in 
the Press and on the platform are just 
now striving to lash up a fury of passion 
and prejudice against my country, ite 
cause, and its people; who, in their 
eagerness to crush political rivals, do not 
hesitate to denounce as false to Crown 
and country the man who reaches out a 
friendly hand to a people much wronged 
and long oppressed. Iam not entitled to 
offer counsel to those who lead the 
Liberal Party. I am not in their ranks ; 
the co-operation and support they re- 
ceive from men like me is independently 
given, and given cheerfully and heartily, 
from allegiance to principle, not alle- 
giance to Party. Butif I might offer 
them a word of advice, it would be to 
evade the political snare that ‘is set for 
them in all this business, and baffle the 
adroit scheme which was to find a 
good cry for the General Election in 
Liberal opposition and Home Rule Ob- 
struction to these Resolutions. As for 
my own countrymen, my Colleagues and 
Friends who sit around me, I adjure 
them to be wary and wise on this occa- 
sion ; to be circumspect, temperate, and 
prudent; lest they afford a pretext to 
those whose aim is to put enmity and 
misunderstanding between them and the 
English people. [‘‘Oh! oh!”] Yes, 
Sir ; it isjust because kindly sympathies 
and generous feelings for Ireland are 
daily making way amongst the people of 
England—just because the desire to in- 
vestigate and to understand our case, 
and the determination to do us justice, 
are being avowed by broad-minded and 
justice-loving Englishmen in steadily 
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increasing numbers—that alarm has 
seized me a certain class of politicians 
who feel the hour of judgment is at 
hand for them. This is the secret of 
the anti-Irish crusade out-of-doors. 
This is the design of the present de- 
bate. Let us by prudence and good 
feeling baffle it here to-night. Let us 
trust with confidence to the intelli- 
gence of the country. It will know what 
answer to make when asked to endow 
those Gentlemen with a new lease of 
power, so that, forsooth, the Obstruc- 
tionists of 1870 may put down the Ob- 
structionists of 1879. 

Mr. CHAPLIN, who had given Notice, 
as an Amendment to Mr. Newdegate’s 
Motion, to move the following Resolu- 
tions :— 

**(1.) A Motion may be made, ‘That any 
Member then speaking be no longer heard,’ but 
no speech shall be made in support of or against 
such Motion; (2) the Speaker or the Chairman 
of the Committee may put such Question if he 
think fit, and the Division shall thereon be 
taken without Amendment or Debate, but it 
shall not be affirmed if there are forty Members 
opposed to it; (3) if the Motion be affirmed, 
the Member speaking is silenced and suspended 
from taking further part in the proceedings of 
the House, and such suspension shall continue 
until the House has further considered it; (4) 
such a Motion shall not be made more than once 
during any speech of a Member; (5) a Motion 
for relieving the Member from suspension, or 
for declaring any other judgments of the House, 
may be proposed before the commencement of 
Public Business at the next sitting of the House. 
These Resolutions to be added to the Standing 
Orders of the House,” 


said, as the hon. and learned Member 
for Louth (Mr. Sullivan) had not in- 
cluded him among those who, by obstruc- 
tion, had taken what he said was the 
only sure road to a seat on the Treasury 
Bench, it was the less necessary that he 
should follow him through the long list 
he had quoted. He should have thought 
that the test of obstruction was not to 
be found in the number of divisions 
taken by the alleged Obstructionists, but 
in the purpose and object for which 
obstruction was practised. However 
that might be, in his opinion the time 
had now arrived when it was necessary, 
in the public interest, that some altera- 
tion should be made in the Rules and 
Regulations by which they had hitherto 
conducted Public Business. If he were 
to express an opinion on the subject, he 
would echo the sentiments of the noble 
Lord the Leader of the Opposition, that 
they had already delayed a great deal too 
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long. He had heard with pleasure the 
speech of his noble Friend so far as it inti- 
mated that he would give his support to 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer in his 
efforts to deal with Obstruction. But he 
understood his noble Friend to complain, 
or, at all events, express surprise, that 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
not explained in detail the character of 
the obstruction against which his pro- 
pe were directed. Surely the noble 

ord, his Friends on the Benches oppo- 
site, and every hon. Member of that 
House, must know what the character 
of that obstruction was. If the noble 
Lord did not, then he was the only 
Member of the House wanting in that 
information, and it would lead him 
(Mr. Chaplin) to think that the noble 
Lord was passing a good deal of his 
time asleep on that Bench, and in happy 
unconsciousness of all that was going on 
around him. There might be some- 
thing more, however, in the regret 
which the noble Lord expressed that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had not 
taken him into his confidence before 
proposing his Resolutions. Speaking as 
an independent Member of that House, 
who had watched all that had been going 
on, he was not aware of that evident 
desire and determination on the part of 
the noble Lord and his Friends to assist 
the Leader of the House which would 
have encouraged him to make any ad- 
vances. It was possible, of course, that 
the noble Lord and his Friends were 
burning with desire to support measures 
for suppressing Obstruction; but, if that 
were so, they were singularly successful 
in concealing their ardent wishes. It 
was certainly not the desire of all the 
noble Lord’s Friends ; for, on one occa- 
sion not long ago, during the occurrence 
of one of those scenes too familiar to 
the House, a most distinguished Member 
of the late Administration, the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Bir- 
mingham (Mr. John Bright), counselled 
a little patience to hon. Members on 
both sides at a moment when they were 
smarting severely under the infliction. 
Why, the patience of Job must almost 
have been exhausted; and he (Mr. 
Chaplin'took the liberty of expressing 
at the time an opinion, which he still 
held, that, so far Se the House being 
wanting in patience, its forbearance 
under such provocation, if it did not 
command the admiration, had long been 
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the wonder and amazement of the world’ 
For his own part, he rejoiced sincerely 
that there was at last some evidence of 
the determination of the House to deal 
earnestly with the matter, for he was 
convinced that their forbearance would 
be mistaken for weakness and incapacity. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
pointed out that evening that in every 
Assembly like the House of Commons 
some rules were absolutely necessary for 
the discharge of its Business, and the 
Rules of that Assembly had up to a 
recent period been found perfectly ade- 
quate to the purpose. Unhappily, no 
one could say that that was the case at 
the present moment. Butwhy was it that 
Rules which were insufficient to-day had 
been found perfectly adequate up to a 
recent date? It was not because ob- 
struction was formerly more “difficult. 
On the contrary, there were always the 
same facilities for obstruction. It never 
required any commanding intellect, or 
any original mind, to read extracts from 
a Blue Book or Act of Parliament by 
the hour, or to place a block of Amend- 
ments on the Order Book. It was no 
new discovery that two, three, or five 
Members, if they pleased, could not 
bring the whole Business of the House 
toa stand. All that was wanted was a 
total absence of self-respect, and a stolid 
indifference to Public Business. These 
two qualities given, and were there 
any Members at any time so insignifi- 
cant, or so generally incapable, that 
they could not, with the greatest ease, 
if they chose, bring the whole Busi- 
ness of the House and the country 
to a standstill? But if the Rules 
of the House were adequate in past 
days it was only because they ap- 
plied to men who always were most 
anxious to observe, not only the letter, 
but the spirit, of the Rules—men of 
whom Lord Palmerston once said in the 
House—“ Atall events, weare all gentle- 
men here.” He was not sure how far 
Lord Palmerston would feel justified in 
repeating those words, if he were still 
among them. But this, at least, he did 
know—that the Rules, if kept to the 
letter, had been over and over again 
broken in spirit, and that they were now 
wholly inadequate. The consequence 
was that they had seen, day after day, 
week after week, and year after year, 
proceedings which could have no other 
effect than to bring that House into dis- 
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credit and disrepute out-of-doors. If that 
were so—and, unhappily, it could not be 
denied—it was a state of things which 
they could not allow to continue, if that 
House wished to retain the position 
which hitherto it occupied in the esti- 
mation of the country. When they saw 
that the unanimous sentiment and feel- 
ing of the House had been so constantly 
and persistently outraged, he felt that 
sooner or later they must have some 
new machinery by which the House 
itself, on these deplorable occasions, 
would be able instantly to compel 
obedience to the dictates of good feel- 
ing and good taste. How was that 
to bedone? Whatever step they should 
ultimately decide on, one thing at least 
was certain—it must be effectual and it 
must be prompt in its operation. Frappez 
vite et frappes fort must be their motto 
and the principle on which they must 
act. He would, however, do nothing to 
curtail the legitimate rights of a mino- 
rity, prevent freedom of speech, or give 
uncontrolled power to a mere Party 
majority. There was Obstruction and 
Obstruction, and that was the answer to 
the speech of the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Louth. There was Obstruction 
which might be used for an ulterior pur- 
pose, such a purpose as was avowed by 
one of the most able and eloquent of all 
the eloquent Members who hailed from 
the other side of the Irish Channel. He 
would give the House the hon. Member’s 
own words. They were these— 


“Tam here as a Member of a Party that has 
been sent into this House to carry a great 
object.” . 


That was the Party, he presumed, of 
which the noble Lord and his Friends 
were so eager to gain the support and 
adhesion on a celebrated occasion not 
long ago. The hon. Member went on 
thus— 


“T may say it is nothing less than to win the 
legislative independence of a nation. And if 
the Irish Members are in earnest in carrying 
forward that great mission, there are no pains 
or penalties which can be inflicted which they 
will not be prepared to encounter rather than 
allow themselves to be fettered in the discharge 
of their public duty.” 


That, at all events, was an honest and 
frank avowal, and as such he could feel 
some sympathy with it. At the same 
time, he was bound to express the opinion 
that if ever they found themselves to be 
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confronted with Obstruction like that, 
then there was only one course for that 
House to pursue, and that was to crush 
it, and to crush it without a moment’s 
hesitation. But there was another kind 
of Obstruction, to which the hon. and 
learned Member for Louth alluded—an 
obstruction made to legislation which 
the minority really believed to be mis- 
chievous not only to those whom they 
represented, but to the whole country, 
and against that kind of obstruction he 
had not one word tosay. But they must 
remember, in attempting to provide a 
weapon for instantly checking obstruc- 
tion, they must be most careful to provide 
effectual safeguards against passion and 
the oppression of the minority. That 
made it all the more difficult to deal 
with obstruction in a manner at once 
satisfactory and effectual. He thought, 
however, that the task might be accom- 
plished in one of two ways—they might 
leave the initiative to the Speaker, and 
throw all the responsibility upon him ; or 
they might give it to theHouse. In the 
one case, no further safeguard was re- 
quired ; in the other, it would be neces- 
sary to provide safeguards, and there 
were great but not insuperable obstacles 
to be overcome if they attempted to pro- 
vide them. For his own part, he should 
prefer to see the initiative vested in the 
House itself. He would not enter into 
details; but would content himself by 
saying that if it appeared to be the 
general opinion of the House—and he 
presumed from what had passed that 
evening that it would be so—that the 
initiative should rest with the Speaker, 
then he would give his hearty support to 
the proposal of his right hon. Friend. 
He trusted sincerely that there would be 
no long delay before the Resolution was 
added to the Standing Orders of the 
House. Every day during which they 
allowed Obstruction to continue lessened 
their position and influence in the coun- 
try. It was impossible to over-estimate 
the importance of maintaining their posi- 
tion ; for if ever a day were to come when 
the House of Commons should fall into 
anything like permanent discredit or 
disrepute in the opinion of the nation, 
it would not be only their own reputa- 
tions and characters that would suffer, 
but the very existence of representative 
government, the Constitution of the 
country, and the liberties of the people 
would be at stake. 
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Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
that the hon. Member who had just sat 
down (Mr. Chaplin) had observed that 
he was not one of those who had quali- 
fied for the Treasury Bench as an author 
of obstruction. [Mr. Carty: I said the 
hon. and learned Member for Louth had 
not included me in the list.] He be- 
lieved that the hon. and learned Member 
for Louth had not included the hon. 
Memberin his remark, because he had not 
been in a position so to have qualified, 
as he had never had the advantage of 
sitting in Opposition. If the hon. 
Member had been in the House in 
1870——_[Mr. Onapuin explained that 
he was in the House before the Con- 
servative Government came into power. } 
In that case, he was entirely mis- 
taken. [ Ministerial cheers.| Hon. Mem- 
bers opposite who cheered seemed to 
think it was something extraordinary 
for a Gentleman to acknowledge a mis- 
take, as if they themselves were never in 
the habit of doing so. However, the 
hon. Member had had an opportunity of 
qualifying, but had not availed himself 
of it. At any rate, he had inserted into 
his speech a very judicious saving clause, 
which would enable him on a future 
occasion to conduct his opposition as he 
thought proper. Now, he (Sir William 
Harcourt) did not all object to what the 
hon. Member had said, except with re- 
gard to one or two points on which he 
had rather misunderstood the noble Lord 
the Leader of the Opposition. The hon. 
Member had said that his noble Friend 
had objected that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had not stated to the House 
the exact character of the obstruction 
that had been carried on. That, how- 
ever, was not the tenor of the remarks 
of the noble Lord, who had not said that 
he was not aware of obstruction, but 
that he thought it desirable, when the 
House was taking unusual measures, 
that some statement of the character of 
the obstruction in question should go 
forth to the public as an explanation of 
the course adopted. The hon. Member 
had likewise remarked that he had not 
observed that the noble Lord supported 
measures to put down obstruction; but 
his noble Friend had, in fact, been a 
Member of the Select Committee, and 
had supported by his vote all the propo- 
sitions upon which the present proposal 
of the Government was founded. If he 
might refer to the matter, he recollected 
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that on the memorable night through 
which the House sat till the evening of 
the next day, he had more than once in- 
vited the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
to take more vigorous measures for re- 
sisting obstruction, so that it was unfair 
and ungeuerous to say that there was any 
indisposition on that side of the House 
to support the Government in any mea- 
sures necessary for the conduct of Busi- 
ness. He did not wish, however, to 
enter into any controversial topics, but 
preferred, if he might be allowed, to do 
so in plain English, rather than in the 
questionable French of the hon. Member 
for Mid-Lincolnshire, to offer a few sug- 
gestions. He agreed with his noble 
Friend that their attitude towards the 
Resolutions of the Government should be 
one of the most friendly criticism, and 
that it was their duty not to embarrass, 
but to support the Government in the 
course they might adopt. He would, 
therefore, endeavour to urge on their 
attention the argument addressed to 
them earlier in the evening by his noble 
Friend on the subject of taking the vote 
of the House to confirm the decision of 
the Speaker. He would call the atten- 
tion of the House to the fact that when 
the matter was discussed in the Select 
Committee the Speaker had very strongly 
expressed his own view that the decision 
had better be the decision of the Speaker, 
and of the Speaker alone. On page 141 
of the Report on Public Business, the 
Speaker had said— 

‘‘ Speaking for myself personally, I should be 
glad that the vote of the House should be taken, 
bevause thereby the responsibility of the Speaker 
would be in Some measure lightened; but I am 
so confident that the Speaker or Chairman would 
not put any Resolution of the kind without the 
full support of the House that I do not think 
such a vote necessary.”’ 

Was the vote of the House to be an 
appeal against the Speaker, or was it to 
be a confirmation of the decision of the 
Speaker? He ventured to think it 
would answer neither of these purposes. 
As far as an appeal against the Speaker 
was concerned, how could it operate ? 
It was an appeal from a man who had 
seen the elk transaction, who had 
formed an impartial opinion upon it, 
who had given judgment upon it, toa 
body of men a great portion of whom 
had not witnessed the transaction, who 
knew nothing about it. He did not un- 
derstand that the person who made the 
Motion was to give an account of the 
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views of the Speaker. He supposed the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer would he 
the man who would ordinarily make a 
Motion in support of the Speaker. Well, 
even Chancellors of the Exchequer had 
frailties of human nature, and they 
sometimes went to dinner. Suppose the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer was absent 
for a short time? These transactions 
might have been going on during his 
absence. Many of the persons appealed 
to might not have been present while these 
transactions were going on; they would 
hear no debate, and they would give a vote 
which was to be an appeal against the 
Speaker. That appeared to him to be un- 
reasonable. Well, was the vote to be a 
vote in confirmation of the Speaker? If 
they were to confirm the Speaker, what 
would be the value of a vote given by 
persons who were not present when the 
transactions were going on? It seemed 
to him, whether they regarded the mat- 
ter as an appeal against the Speaker or 
in confirmation of the Speaker, in eithe: 
case it did not answer the purpose. Well, 
if that was so, the thing was a farce. For 
his part, he thought they might safely 
trust to the judgment of a man in the 
impartial situation of the Speaker, who 
was the only man who could have a full 
knowledge of everything that occurred, 
and who would give his decision in the 
light of public responsibility. To call 
upon the House to vote would be to 
place everybody in a false position. It 
would place the Speaker in a false posi- 
tion, because it would subject his ruling 
to an appeal to Members of the House. 
It would place the House in a false posi- 
tion, because it would call upon the 
House to decide upon things on which 
it had not full and adequate knowledge. 
It would place the country in a false 
position, because it would make the 
country suppose that judgment was 
given by the House on a matter as to 
which it had material for giving judg- 
ment. Beyond that, he feared it would 
give a sort of flavour of injustice to the 
thing, if the House was allowed to give 
a vote by a majority summoned on the 
instant on a matter which everybody 
might feel they had not had an opportu- 
nity of examining. He thought that 
everybody—the country at large—would 
be much more satisfied with the judg- 
ment of the Speaker upon the question 
than they could be with a vote of the 
House. He thought they would have 
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far higher security if they left the matter 
to the judgment of the Speaker, and if 
suspension followed from a Standing 
Order as a consequence of the Speaker 
naming a Member of the House. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer said that 
that would be contrary to all precedent. 
So it would be, to a great degree; but 
they were trying to find an extraordinary 
remedy for an extraordinary evil. There- 
fore, if they departed, to a certain de- 
gree, from former precedent, he did not 
think they would be going very far 
wrong. But he did not think that in 
point of principle they would be depart- 
ing from former precedent, because if 
they made it a Standing Order that the 
consequence of the Speaker’s naming a 
Member should be his suspension for 
the night, his suspension would not be 
the sentence of the Speaker, but of the 
Standing Order. Another point with 
which he agreed with the hon. Member 
for Plymouth (Mr. Sampson Lloyd) was 
that the machinery for calling on the 
Chairman of Committees was very cum- 
brous. The hon. and learned Member 
for Louth (Mr. Sullivan) had referred in 
a good-humoured way to the present 
Chairman of Committees. The hon. and 
learned Member was perfectly entitled 
to make the good-humoured remarks 
which had fallen from him ; but he (Sir 
William Harcourt) was sure he was ex- 
pressing the opinion of the great body of 
the House when he said how admirably 
and with what great ability and impar- 
tiality that hon. Gentleman discharged 
the duties of his Office. It seemed to 
him that it would be invidious to make 
a distinction in the machinery of the 
Rule between the Speaker and the 
Chairman of Committees, when the 

latter was occupying the Chair in the 

absence of the Speaker. With reference 

to that part of the Resolution which pro- 

vided that if a Member be ‘suspended 
three times in one Sitting his suspen- 

sion on the third occasion should continue 
for a week, it was a mere trifling with 

the thing, and he thought it extraordi- 

narily week. That a man should be 

suspended on the first occasion was a 

measure which could not be carried into 

effect without several warnings, and it 

was thought that in such a way as that 

the gravity of his offence would be ascer- 

tained. He did not think it wise that 

the first repetition of the offence should 

be allowed. He was not quite certain 
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whether the law continued to be what it 
used to be; but the old doctrine of the 
Common Law of England was that a dog 
should be allowed one bite, and should 
not be punished unless it was known 
that he was dangerous to the human 
race. But the Scotch law punished the 
dog for his first bite, and held that a 
man ought to know the character of his 
dog. But he had never heard of any 
law which allowed a man to have two 
bites for his dog. But that seemed the 
principle on which the Resolution of the 
Government was framed. The aggra- 
vated penalty ought to come into force 
at once, for it was perfectly clear that 
the next time a man offended it should 
be considered a grave fault upon which 
a penalty should be inflicted. All he 
could say was, speaking for himself 
alone, that there ought to be no hostility 
between one and another on the ques- 
tion. Every man ought to be allowed 
to throw in hiscontribution. The Reso- 
lutions would place the Speaker in a 
position of great responsibility, and he 
should have been better pleased if the 
Government had brought forward a Re- 
solution that if the Speaker, exercising 
his judgment with great caution and 
under a sense of heavy responsibility, 
named a Member of the House, then by 
the operation of the Standing Order, 
without any vote at all, the Member 
would stand suspended for the Sitting ; 
and if the Speaker, of course still warn- 
ing the man more gravely a second time, 
named him a second time, then by the 
force of the Standing Order, at once the 
aggravated penalty should apply. In- 
deed, he should not have the slightest 
hesitation in voting the Member be sus- 
pended for the whole Session. At all 
events, the penalty should be put into 
the Standing Order. He did not care to 
make two bites at acherry. But he did 
not like the action of the House to be 
carried out by a vote ad hoc; it was al- 
ways an excited vote, and nothing like 
a feeling against any individual should 
be allowed to be mixed up with the de- 
cision. The action of the House was 
best brought into operation by the 
Standing Order, and the decision must 
be ultimately left to the Speaker. He 
agreed with his noble Friend that there 
was no wish to embarrass the Govern- 
ment. He merely offered these sugges- 
tions for the consideration of the Govern- 
ment, who might consider whether they 
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were worthy of acceptance or not. 


‘they could improve the Resolution, well 


and good; if not, he would not force 
Amendments on the Government which 
they might resist, and which they might 
think fatal to the Resolution. 

Lorn JOHN MANNERS said, it 
would not be necessary for him to do 
more than reply to a few of the criticisms 
which had been urged early in the 
debate. He was glad to find in the 
opening sentences of the noble Lord 
(the Marquess of Hartington) a general 
and cordial support of the Resolution of 
the Government. It was not necessary 
for the hon. and learned Member for 
Oxford (Sir William Harcourt) to make 
any excuse for the remarks he had 
offered. There had evidently been a 
desire on the part of almost every hon. 
Member who had spoken that some re- 
sult should be arrived at by which 
greater security for the dignity of the 
debates of the House should be ob- 
tained, which had been, unfortunately, 
so much impaired during the last three 
or four years. He came now to the 
main objection to the Resolutions taken 
by the noble Lord and the hon. and 
learned Gentleman opposite, who were 
both of opinion that the decision of the 
Speaker should be final, and that the 
sentence of the House should not be 
called in to ratify or to rebut that deci- 
sion. It seemed to him (Lord John 
Manners) that an entire misconception 
prevailed upon this point. There was 
no intention whatever on the part of the 
Government, by the subsequent action 
of the House, either to ratify or to re- 
pudiate the action of the Speaker. His 
action would be distinct, separate, and 
conclusive in itself. The Speaker would 
inflict upon the offending Member what, 
in old days, and, indeed, up to the 
present time, had always been considered 
a very severe punishment indeed—he 
would name the Member, and having so 
named him his part of the transaction 
would be complete, and it would then 
rest with the House to say whether, fol- 
lowing upon that punishment, it would 
of its own Motion inflict a further 
punishment, and suspend the offending 
Member for the whole of the Sitting. 
This course would impart still greater 
solemnity to the censure of the Speaker 
upon the conduct of the Member, and 
would in no way derogate from the dig- 
nity of the Chair. It appeared to the 
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Government that, in such cases as they 
contemplated, it would be expedient and 
advisable to vindicate, without hesita- 
tion, the order and dignity of the House; 
and by the plan proposed, first of all en- 
abling the Speaker summarily to name 
the Member, and, secondly, giving the 
House the opportunity of inflicting the 
further punishment of suspension during 
the whole of the current Sitting, every 
element of authority would be brought 
to bear on the side of order. The noble 
Lord, and some hon. Gentlemen on his 
own side of the House, objected to the 
proposal that after the Chairman of 
Committees and the Committee itself 
should have decided that the offence 
had been committed, the Chairman 
should be ordered to report the matter 
to the House, and that the second deci- 
sion should be taken by the House. The 
reason for that wasobvious. It had been 
thought wise by the Government to pro- 
pose that the punishment should con- 
sist, not merely of putting the Member 
to silence, but of suspending him during 
the whole of the Sitting, whether the 
House was in Committeeor not, and it was 
obvious that in many cases the offences 
would be committed early in the even- 
ing when the House was in Committee. 
The punishment, however, was to last 
during the whole of the Sitting; and, 
therefore, the Government had thought 
it only right that the House should be 
asked to co-operate with the Committee 
in silencing the Member for the whole 
of the night. This part of the Resolu- 
tion the hon. and learned Gentleman 
and the noble Lord considered lament- 
ably weak. But they had heard from 
other speakers that the proposal was 
too harsh. It was extremely difficult to 
satisfy even a large proportion of hon. 
Members; and the Government believed 
that the comparatively mild punishment 
proposed in the second part of the Re- 
solution was more likely to be operative 
than if some very severe sentence, such 
as had been indicated by the hon. and 
learned Member for Oxford, were to be 
incorporated in the Resolution. The 
hon. and learned Member went so far as 
to propose that, without referring the 
matter to the House, suspension for the 
remainder of the Session should be the 
result of a second offence on the part of 
a Member. His (Lord John Manners’) 
own feeling was that so very heavy a 
penalty would have a great tendency to 
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defeat itself. It would very seldom, if. 
ever, be put into operation; and they 
would have upon their Journals a Reso- 
lution which, while appearing to be of 
a severely repressive character, would 
be very inoperative in action. The Go- 
vernment had, therefore, thought it 
wiser to propose so moderate a Resolu- 
tion that even the Gentlemen who might 
have been expected violently to oppose 
it had manifested during the debate no 
intention of taking any extreme steps. 
At the same time, if the House should 
be of opinion that three times were too 
many to allow for the same offence, and 
that two offences on the part of a Mem- 
ber should constitute sufficient indica- 
tion of an obstructive intention, and be 
followed up by punishment, he did not 
know that the Government would op- 
pose the alteration suggested. The 
noble Lord had hinted that some more 
stringent provision might hereafter be 
found necessary. There was the sugges- 
tion of a Committee of Order, to which 
offending Members might be relegated ; 
but it occurred to him (Lord John Man- 
ners) that the objection of the noble Lord 
to the Resolution proposed by the Govern- 
ment—namely, that it would have a ten- 
dency to put on one side the authority 
of the Chair—applied with far greater 
force to the suggestion of a Committee 
of Order, because virtually, so far as 
these offences were concerned, the Com- 
mittee of Order, if he rightly understood 
the noble Lord, would mean the Speaker 
in Commission. He thought he might 
even go further, and say that it would 
be not only the Speaker, but the Speaker 
and the House put into Commission on 
a question of Order. That, he thought, 
was sufficient to condemn the sugges- 
tion. The noble Lord had also thrown 
out the suggestion that the only effec- 
tive way of dealing with Obstruction 
would be to resort to the foreign system 
of what was known as the cléture. That 
was, however, a very serious suggestion, 
and one which would, he feared, be 
found to militate very much against the 
rights of minorities. He would further 
beg leave to observe that the temper of 
the House in relation to the question be- 
fore it seemed to be only a mild reflex of 
the temper of the country, and that the 
observations of every speaker who had 
taken part in the discussion who-had 
expressed the opinion that the Resolu- 
tions of the Government erred on the 
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. side of leniency had been received with 

applause, and that was a consideration 
which he hoped would have weight 
with those whom it most concerned. 
In* his opinion, however, it was the 
duty of the Government, in proposing 
Resolutions on such a _ subject, not 
to go to the full extent of the feel- 
ing of the House at the moment, but 
rather to propose a remedy which they 
believed would result in vindicating 
successfully the dignity of the House, 
and in maintaining its legitimate influ- 
ence and power, but which, at the same 
time, did not go one inch beyond the 
absolute necessity of the case. A ques- 
tion of the sort, no doubt, must present 
itself naturally to different minds under 
different aspects; but he would entreat 
the House not to allow itself to be car- 
ried away to too great a stringency in 
endeavouring to deal with this mischief, 
but to try the proposal which was made 
in this Resolution. Oontrary to the 
opinion which had been expressed by 
several Members in this debate, the 
Government felt that, although the 
House might not have many more weeks 
or months to exist, it was'still the duty 
of this Parliament to make a Standing 
Order of this Resolution. It was this 
Parliament which had experienced the 
evil; it was this Parliament which had 
carefully studied the means of meeting 
it. It was their duty to make an effort 
to maintain its dignity in the conduct of 
its Business, and in what they had now 
done they had taken the steps which 
they deemed to be best calculated to 
effect that object, and to put an end toa 
mischief which the present Parliament 
had the best means of knowing how to 
appreciate. 

Mr. FAWCETT desired to say a few 
words on the subject, as he thought it 
desirable that the Government should 
receive support from all parts of the 
House. He had no right to speak for 
anyone but himself; but he should give 
to the Government, in the course they 
were now taking, his hearty support. 
He regarded the Resolution with re- 
spect rather to its principle than to its 
details; and why he proposed to give 
his cordial support to the Government 
in this matter was because it seemed to 
him that the principle upon which the 
Resolution was based was thoroughly 
sound, and deserved the support of the 
House. If Obstruction was to be dealt 
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with, it must be dealt with in one of 
ttwo ways. It might be dealt with by 
altering the Rules of the House, and if 
that were done it seemed to him that 
the remarks of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer were unanswerable—that in 
punishing the action of one Member 
the whole House would be virtually 
punished, and its privileges and rights 
interfered with. The Government had, 
he thought, done wisely in proceeding 
on an entirely different tack, and in 
seeking to punish the individual Mem- 
ber who was found to be guilty of Ob- 
struction instead of altering the Rules of 
the House. He was aware that an opinion 
had been expressed, in the course of the 
discussion, that the Resolution did not 
go far enough, and was not adequate 
to the occasion. It would be easy to 
elicit a cheer by proposing some more 
drastic measure; but he thought the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had shown 
a most wise discretion if, in his taking 
action on the first occasion, the chief 
charge that could be brought against 
his proposals was that they were inade- 
quate. The House of Commons never 
showed itself to so much advantage as 
when it refused to be influenced in its 
action by panic; and if experience 
should prove that the Resolution was 
inadequate, it would be far better then 
to increase its stringency, than, in the 
first instance, to propose a Resolution 
which was so stringent that it could not 
be carried out, and therefore would 
have to be subsequently relaxed. He 
felt bound to say that he did not think 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, re- 
presenting the Government, had shown 
any undue alacrity in dealing with this 
subject. Certainly, the way in which 
Obstruction had been dealt with during 
the last two or three Sessions had not 
conduced to the dignity and reputation 
of the House. Three years ago the 
House was in a panic, and he (Mr. 
Fawcett), along with the hon. Member 
for Liskeard (Mr. Courtney), incurred 
reproach for objecting to what was - 
then done, when the House sat all night 
with a determination to punish Obstruc- 
tion by passing some 20 Bills through 
their various stages. That attempt at 
a remedy was a ridiculous farce, for it 
punished the innocent rather than the 
guilty, while legislation was carried on 

urriedly, which ought to have been 
the subject of careful consideration. 





















The way in which Obstruction had been 
met since did not conduce to the reputa- 
tion of the House of Commons. He did 
not know, moreover, whether it was by 
accident or not; but certainly what was 
done with regard to the Irish Interme- 
diate Education Bill, and last year with 
regard to Irish University Education, 
bore the interpretation that, to obtain 
money for * geome purposes, hon. 
Members had only to obstruct the Busi- 
ness of the House. He believed he was 
expressing the opinion of many Mem- 
bers when he said he hoped that in 
future Obstruction would be met with 
more firmness and in a different spirit. 
He referred to these matters, not in 
order to revive past and forgotten con- 
troversies, but to show how very much 
better was the action now proposed by 
the Government, because the cardinal 
spirit of the Resolution was that if any- 
one offended against the Rules of the 
House the offender should be punished, 
and not the innocent. Therefore it was 
that he gave it his cordial support. 
Both sides of the House had, perhaps, 
shown too much readiness to make poli- 
tical capital out of this matter at the 
expense of their opponents; but the 
spirit which had been shown that even- 
ing augured well for the future, and 
the country would know that, whatever 
might be the Party differences which 
prevailed, there was no difference be- 
tween the Liberals and the Conserva- 
tives in their firm determination to do 
all in their power to preserve the legis- 
lative efficiency of the House, dnd to do 
all they could, if the Government gave 
them the requisite assistance, to main- 
tain the dignity and reputation of Par- 
liament, which all alike cherished. 

Mr. O’DONNELL said, as it seemed 
to be a welcome part of that discussion 
that that Motion should receive support 
from all corners of the House, he hoped 
it would not be deemed an unwelcome 
exhibition of feeling on his part if he 
also contributed his slight meed of ap- 
probation to the proposition. As a 
Member of that Irish Party, not a single 
Member of which had ever been named 
by the Chair, it was entirely from the 
point of view of a disinterested specta- 
tor that he ventured to criticize the pro- 
positions of the Government. It cer- 
tainly seemed strange that the Govern- 
ment only now brought forward any 
measure proposing to deal with the evil 
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described in such harrowing terms, and 
it was still more strange, because in the 
present Session the Government had given 
them nothing whatever to obstruct. It 
was not now necessary to impose delay 
for the purpose of duly considering the 
wrongs of the Transvaal, or for the pur- 
pose of obtaining due consideration for 
the British soldier subject to the igno- 
miny of the lash. The only considerable 
measure proposed by the Government 
was the Criminal Code Bill; and the hon. 
and learned Members for Taunton (Sir 
Henry James) and Oxford (Sir William 
Harcourt) had undertaken to dispose of 
that measure to the thorough satisfac- 
tion of the Liberal Party. But while 
he entirely approved of the principle of 
the Motion, he regarded the whole of 
these proceedings as a mere flash in the 
pan, designed to dazzle the eyes of the 
Parliamentary electorate. He supported 
the principle of this Motion, because, so 
far as there was any good in it, it was 
merely a repetition of the common law, 
so to speak, of the House, which de- 
clared wilful obstruction to be a most 
grave contempt of the House, and for 
punishing which the House possessed 
the most abundant and complete means. 
This Resolution, therefore, was but a 
limitation of the Speaker’s authority, 
and but a truncated edition of the ex- 
isting Common Law. ‘Two observations 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer con- 
elusively demonstrated the utter absence 
of any foundation for the special com- 
plaint alleged as justification for this 
Motion. He said, first, that during the 
last few Sessions the pressure of Public 
Business and the difficulty of getting any 
kind of legislation through the House 
had vastly increased. He admitted, also, 
that there was a vast increase in the 
Business transacted, and that a great 
number of Members took part in its 
transaction. In the face of these two 
admissions, was it conceivablefora single 
instant that any mere tightening of the 
Rules of Order, or limitation of unrea- 
sonable loquaciousness on the part of 
any hon. Members, any mere trimming, 
lopping, or pruning of the oratorical 
flourishes of this Member or that, would 
really avail to bring the Imperial Legis- 
lature, as it was now called, to a level 
with this unnatural mass of Business? 
These admissions proved that the Legis- 
lature was getting more and more 
clumsy—necessarily getting more and 
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moreclumsy—in the discharge of its func- 
tions. That being so, it was mere child’s 

lay to occupy time with propositions to 
imit the talkativeness of this or that 
Member. Parliament was obstructed, 
because it was trying to do 50 times 
more than it could possibly perform with 
any efficiency. The regulation of debate 
could not in any way compensate for the 
inefficiency necessarily caused by the 
attempt to despatch Business, which 
Parliament had neither the time nor the 
opportunity nor the capacity to perform. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer and 
other Ministerial supporters had la- 
mented the deterioration of Parliament 
in the estimation of the country. He 
ventured to think, on the contrary, that 
at no time had it stood higher in gene- 
ral estimation than at present. Neither 
with the Parliaments of Walpole, nor of 
Pitt, couldthe present Parliament be for 
a@ moment compared. If hon. Members 
spoke of unfit and improper persons being 
now and then returned, they lived, at 
any rate, in the time of pure elections. 
Historians could not say of this House, 
as scores of historians had said of former 
Houses, that it was venal, and that the 
votes of Members had a market at the 
Treasury, just as there was a market 
for fat cattle at Smithfield. Such ex- 
pressions could only be looked upon as 
part of the ornament, and not of the sub- 
stance, of debate. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer said it would be impos- 
sible to entertain for an instant the idea 
of taking away from Parliament any 
portion of its Business. He would only 
reply that there were already in this 
country a large number of subordinate 
legislatures in the different municipali- 
ties whose decisions were perfectly final 
in regard to the business intrusted to 
their care. An extension of that prin- 
ciple could not be regarded as the ex- 
treme measure which the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer thought it, so long as all 
Imperial concerns were still dealt with 
by the Imperial Parliament. He ven- 
tured to predict that before long it would 
be absolutely necessary to delegate to 
some subordinate body or bodies a very 
considerable portion of the Business at 
present transacted by the House; and 
until that was done, whether it was 
called Home Rule, or Local Self Govern- 
ment, or anything else, the present glut 
of Business, misnamed Obstruction, would 
not be removed. He mostdecidedly and 
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strongly protested against theinsinuation 
‘that the authority of the Chair had been 
disregarded of late. If it had been so, 
instant punishment would have fallen on 
the offender. Even in one or two cases 
where hastiness of expression, heat of 
debate, or something else had betrayed 
Members into a breach of Rules or into 
an apparent disrespect of the Chair, an 
offence which had been by no means 
confined to that part of the House, very 
ample apologies had always been ten- 
dered, and none were more frank and 
ready in tendering that reparation 
than Irish Members. In fact, the 
chief reason why he supported this 
Motion was that it maintained the 
authority of the Chair, without which 
minorities would be constantly exposed 
to continual plots of their opponents. 
Without the authority of the Chair, 
however honest his motives, no Member 
could escape from being interfered with 
by a mere majority. In anything he 
might say with regard to the Speaker, 
of course he must be understood to 
refer to the Office in general, and not to 
the present occupant of the Chair per- 
sonally. Nowhere, he was sure, was a 
warmer respect felt for the Speaker than 
among the Members with whom he was 
in the habit of acting. As he had said, 
in the case of wilful obstruction, every- 
thing necessary—the law, the custom, 
and the procedure—was at hand ready 
to be exercised at any moment. This 
Motion provided that when a Member 
was named by the Speaker a Motion 
might be made suspending that Member 
from the service of the House. Was 
this proposed appeal from the judgment 
of the Speaker to the House a reality or 
a sham? If a sham, like all other 
shams, it partook of the nature of a 
falsehood. If it was a reality, then, 
after the Speaker had declared a Mem- 
ber guilty of wilful obstruction, the 
House could say that he was not guilty, 
and so would pass a censure on the 
Speaker. On the other hand, if Mem- 
bers, when appealed to, felt themselves 
bound to support the ruling merely be- 
cause the Speaker had ruled it, what 
could be more unreal, absurd, and 
ludicrous? In the Amendments he had 
put on the Paper he had endeavoured 
to formulate two alternatives. He pre- 
ferred to maintain, as far as possible, 
what he conceived to be the existing 
Order of the House, and to leave to the 
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Speaker the very largest share in the 
saisdtnahhe of Order. Nay, more; if 
there was any special reason for dealing 
with any special evil, he should wish 
the Speaker to take upon himself the 
responsibility of naming the Member 
guilty of obstruction ; and the very fact 
of that declaration should be sufficient 
justification for at once inflicting on the 
offending Member the punishment of 
suspension. To pretend that this Motion 
supported the authority of the Speaker 
was doubly unsatisfactory, for it weak- 
ened his authority really, while it did 
not provide a single safeguard for a 
Member whose conduct was called in 
question. They knew the fact that thecon- 
duct denounced in Ministerial journals, 
which suppressed the reports upon which 
they based their charges of obstruction, 
oceurred during the transaction of Busi- 
ness in very thin Houses. The magni- 
ficent array of Ministerial supporters, 
who had come down in such numbers 
and with such an exhibition of zeal to 
support the authority of the Chair, was 
usually conspicuous by its absence 
during the dull and dry discussions of 
ordinary Business. In fact, so great 
was the reluctance of the Ministerial 
majority to have anything to do with the 
dull and prosaic details of legislation, 
that a special club had been built for 
them, and a special system of signals 
arranged, so that these ardent Members 
could be tinkle-tinkled in to give their 
valuable votes in divisions after the dis- 
cussion of questions from which they 
had been careful to abstain. Thése men 
would form the court and tribunal to 
try appeals from the decision of the 
Speaker on questions of obstruction. A 
Member would be named, the bell would 
ring in St. Stephen’s Club as well as in 
other places, and where previously there 
were 10 or 15 or 20 Members discussing 
Business there would be 40 or 50 hasten- 
ing through the underground passage, 
especially constructed for their conve- 
nience, ready to vote without a moment’s 
enlightenment on the subject. It would 
not be very difficult to imagine how that 
vote would be given. He himself, if 
some Member of the Conservative Party 
were named, would be very strongly 
tempted, as Members of that Party 
would invariably be tempted, to give his 
support to the authority of the Speaker ; 
because; in 99 cases out of 100, the 
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did not vote in that blind manner, they 
would vote on information derived from 
some Member on their own side, and 
most probably from a Whip. Nothing, 
therefore, could be more fallacious, 
absurd, unreal, or fundamentally untrue, 
than the appeal thus proposed to be 
given by this Motion. The Speaker, 
having accepted Office, had undertaken 
the duty of maintaining Order in that 
House, and if, consequently, he was 
called upon to name a Member, he must 
perform that painful duty; but when he 
had done that it was idle to suppose that 
either the dignity of the Chair would be 
vindicated or Order maintained by appeal- 
ing from that decision to a scratch 
House gathered from the dining-room, 
smoking room, and St. Stephen’s Club. 
It would be an appeal not only to an un- 
informed and ignorant House, utterly 
unacquainted with what had taken 
place, but it would also be an appeal to 
a Ministerial majority. That was a most 
important consideration. The Speaker 
impartially kept both sides in Order; 
but was it imaginable or conceivable 
that a Ministerial majority, whether 
Liberal or Conservative, would be an im- 
partial tribunal to which to appeal? It 
was the especial duty of the Whips to 
see that there was always a Ministerial 
majority about when Government Busi- 
ness was under discussion or was ex- 
pected to come on, and they must also 
have a sufficient number of trusty fol- 
lowers ready to make a House, in case 
the hon. Member for Cavan (Mr. Biggar), 
for instance, proposed a count. The 
essential point was that in nine cases out 
of ten the House that would be called 
upon to decide the appeal would be a 
Ministerial House, while it was equally 
certain that in nine cases out of ten the 
Member accused obstructing Business 
would not belong to the Ministerial 
Party. Thus the appeal would be not 
only to an uninformed House, but to one 
which was naturally prejudiced against 
the obnoxious Member. He need not 
further point out the absurdity of sucha 
proposal; common sense condemned it. 
Again, could it be doubted that if the 
South African Bill, Prisons’ Bill, the 
County Boards Bill, and the Army Dis- 
cipline and Regulation Bill, had been 
Liberal measures, the Conservative Party 
would never have raised this outcry? 
During the passing of the Irish Church 
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had been Conservative obstruction, and 
it was then from the Liberal Party that 
the outcry of obstruction came; at pre- 
sent, however, the outcry came from the 
Conservatives, because they formed the 
Ministerial Party. It was to such 
judges, who were perfectly certain be- 
forehand to be partial, that the Govern- 
ment proposed to intrust the appeal 
from the decision of Mr. Speaker, and 
to ask for a decision as to the suspension 
of an Opposition Member. In his 
opinion, so far as there was any appeal 
from the authority of Mr. Speaker, 
the appeal proposed by the Government 
Motion was a bad one. He should do 
all in his power to prevent an appeal 
from the Speaker’s authority ; and if he 
saw any possibility of preventing that 
injudicious and absurd step being taken 
—a step equally calculated to lower the 
respect in which the Chair ought to be 
held, and the respect in which the de- 
cision of the House ought to be held—he 
should do all he could to provide against 
having this tribunal—a mere tribunal 
composed of the habitués of St. Stephen’s 
Club—to vote on a question with which 
they were entirely unacquainted. He 
hoped hon. Members opposite would 
admit that he had endeavoured to 
make his remarks strictly germane to 
the question in hand, and he would only 
detain the House for a few moments 
longer. Whilst supporting this pro- 
posal of the Government, and whilst 
opposing the Amendments which had 
been brought forward, he might state 
that he was not there, for a single in- 
stant, to assert that obstruction was 
always objectionable, nor was he there 
to deny that he had obstructed certain 
measures. He was there to assert, on 
the contrary, that he had obstructed on 
three or four occasions most deliberately. 
He was proud of what he had done in 
that respect, and in similar cases he 
would do the same with the full per- 
mission of the Chair. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Hackney (Mr. Fawcett) had 
referred to the South African Bill. It 
was perfectly true—and he had made 
the declaration both in and out of the 
House—that when he saw that it was 
impossible to procure any reform in the 
South African Bill he had done all in 
his power to kill it by obstruction, or to 
thoroughly damage it thereby in the 
opinion of the country. He had made 
his opposition to that Bill solely upon 
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its merits, because it was bad. The 
hon. Member for Plymouth (Mr. Samp- 
son Lloyd) had stated that the opposi- 
tion to that measure had been conducted 
by a body of Members who had no 
more connection with, and took no more 
interest in, South Africa than if South 
Africa was in the moon. This, how- 
ever, was not the case, for during the 
whole progress of that Bill he (Mr. 
O’Donnell) had been in close connection 
with the representatives of the Trans- 
vaal Republic. He could place before 
hon. Members a letter of thanks from 
the Attorney General of the Transvaal 
Republic for the opposition which he 
had given to the measure; and he could 
also place before them letters of thanks 
upon the same subject from the Presi- 
dent of the Transvaal Commission in 
Holland, the venerable Professor of In- 
ternational Law at the University, who 
had been in constant correspondence with 
himself, and he believed also with the 
hon. Member for Liskeard (Mr. Court- 
ney), during the whole of the debates 
upon South African affairs. Again, he 
could also place hon. Members in a 
position to read his letters to The Times 
upon the South African Bill, by which 
they would that see every single event 
which he had stated would take place had 
taken place as a consequence of that 
South African legislation. He ventured 
to remind hon. Members that he had 
not entered the House of Commons as a 
novice in public affairs, and he had been 
obliged, on one or two occasions, to refer 
to his profession as journalist. Before he 
had entered that House he had been in 
the habit for some years of writing on 
public affairs; and with all respect for 
the honour conferred upon him by his 
election as a Member of that House, he 
did not, hesitate to say that there were 
among the journalists in the Gallery 
some dozen men, the opinion of any one 
of whom he would prefer to that of a 
hundred Membersof Parliament. Speak- 
ing personally, there was one honour 
which no Ministerial diatribes could de- 
prive him of, and that was that for 
many years past he had been an humble 
member of a body which was certainly 
equal to a large number of Members of 
that House in knowledge of public 
affairs both at home and abroad. There 
were comparatively few journalists in 
the House at that time; but he was per- 
fectly sure that, with the extension of 
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the suffrage and the cheapening of the 
means of getting into Parliament, the 
House would be hereafter distinguished— 
as in the case of foreign Assemblies—by 
those who were the cream and the flower 
of intellect in the country—the journalists 
of Great Britain. He had deliberately 
obstructed the flogging clauses of the 
Army Discipline Bill; while the other 
day—and he hoped that this would be 
the only opportunity of obstruction 
afforded by the Government during the 
present Session—he had obstructed the 
Irish Relief Bill, because Her Majesty’s 
Government had apparently intended to 
make it a measure of disfranchisement. 
They imported into that Bill all the dis- 
franchising effects of relief under the or- 
dinary Poor Law system; and when the 
hon. Member for Cavan (Mr. Biggar) 
proposed to fill up that gap with a new 
clause, Her Majesty’s Government re- 
fused to give any pledge that the clause 
would be accepted. On that occasion 
not only he (Mr. O’Donnell), but the 
hon. Members for Galway and Louth, 
besides a large number of other Mem- 
bers of Parliament, with malice afore- 
thought, and without a single particle 
of remorse, but, on the contrary, with 
a perfect confidence that they were only 
doing their duty to their countrymen, 
and that they would receive the thanks 
both of the English and Irish people 
for their obstruction on that occasion, 
deliberately obstructed that Bill. They 
had informed the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland and his distinguished Colleagues 
that the Bill should not go forward until 
the principle contained in the clause pro- 
posed by the hon. Member for Cavan 
(Mr. Biggar) had been agreed to. ‘ The 
Government had refused ; but after they 
had slept upon it they came down on 
Friday night and swallowed the clause 
of the hon. Member, just as if they had 
never contemplated anything else but 
falling in with the wishes of the Irish 
Obstructionists. He stated, deliberately, 
that not only had he obstructed two Go- 
vernment measures, but that he was 
prepared in case of necessity to obstruct 
measures of the same kind in future. 
It was, however, perfectly untrue that 
he had ever obstructed the Business of 
the House. Let the Government bring 
in good Bills and they would meet with 
no obstruction from his part. Let them 
bring in a Bill for raising Ireland to the 
same political rights as those enjoyed in 
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England ; let them do justice both to 
Ireland and to England, and there would 
be no obstruction from him. Otherwise, 
notwithstanding the Motions before the 
House, and in the face of the re-furbish- 
ing of these arms and armour, he assured 
the Government that there would be just 
as much Obstruction in the future as 
there had been in the past. He thanked 
the House warmly for giving him so 
attentive a hearing on both sides, and 
trusted that he had not exceeded the 
bounds of legitimate explanation in de- 
fining his position with regard to this 
question of Obstruction. 

Masor NOLAN said, there had been 
a tra concurrence of approbation 
with regard to the proposed measures on 
both sides of the House; but from that 
approbation he ventured heartily to dis- 
sent. He came from a large consti- 
tuency in the West of Ireland, and could 
not help considering that he and the rest 
of the Irish Members were present in 
the House of Commons, so far as domes- 
tic legislation was concerned, under 
protest. He and his Colleagues had 
voted for a Parliament in Dublin, and 
were ready to vote for it again. In the 
position in which Irish Members were 
placed, there were necessarily many 
points upon which they were obliged to 
differ from other Members of the House, 
with whom they must sometimes oc- 
casionally come into collision, and, un- 
fortunately, not only in matters of 
opinion, but also with the opinion of the 
people of England. When a collision 
occurred it was, no doubt, a great incon- 
venience. He would have preferred that 
any change which it might be necessary 
to make should have been in the direction 
of changing the Rules, and not in the 
direction of making penal measures 
against individuals. ff a rule were 
made, for instance, that a Member could 
only speak once a week or once a fort- 
night, it would not so much matter, be- 
cause the Irish Members could then take 
their share in the debates ; but not being 
assimilated to the rest, there was greater 
danger of a large number of Members 
being brought against them than there 
was of the same thing happening to 
English Gentlemen on the other side of 
the House. Nothing could be more 
disastrous to the whole body of Members 
and to the country behind them than 
that there should exist the power of 
punishing any single Member. There 
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was more danger to hon. Members and 
to the country in striking at the Leader 
of a Party than under any other cir- 
cumstances. Some strong speeches had 
been made that evening in support of 
those measures which had been proposed 
by hon. Members since the introduction 
of the very mild Resolution on the part 
of the Government. But he desired to 
point out that if they continued to pro- 
ceed at the same rate the freedom of 
Parliament would be very much lessened. 
On the other hand, they might punish 
three or four Members who had the au- 
dacity to obstruct bad measures; but 
this state of things would not last for 
ever as against Ireland, and it was the 
Conservatives who would, in the long 
run, suffer by the institution of these 
penal measures. Some day, perhaps in 
the next 10 or 15 years, if they continued 
to go on as they were proceeding on that 
occasion, he thought that some of the 
Conservative Leaders would rue the Rules 
that might be passed that evening. He 
knew that it was perfectly useless to at- 
tempt to stop the progress of these mea- 
sures ; but he knew also that they would, 
to a great extent, destroy the freedom of 
Parliament at any rate for Irish Mem- 
bers. As he strongly disapproved of the 
measures of the Government he should 
decidedly oppose them. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(Mr. Shaw.) 


Tae CHANCELLOR or txt EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, if the debate is to be ad- 
journed I hope it will be on the under- 
standing that we are to proceed with it 
this day. We might, at all events, come 
to a decision to-night upon the principle 
contained in this Resolution, which, I 
think, has met with general acquiescence; 
the discussion of details may probably 
occupy some time, and I cannot, of course, 
think of asking the House to proceed 
with them at solate anhour. But if we 
come to a division upon the Amendment 
of the hon. Member for Plymouth (Mr. 
Sampson Lloyd), I should be glad if 
that were taken to-night, or otherwise 
if the hon. Member would withdraw his 
Amendment. What I should propose 
would be, in any case, that the debate 
should stand on the Order Book for this 
day, and I should propose to give Notice 
that I will move at 4 o’clock to suspend 
the usual Order for taking Supply on 
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Friday, and the Motions in relation to 
other Business. There are Resolutions 
which would probably occupy the greater 
part of, if notthe whole day. COonsider- 
ing the importance of the discussion I 
think it will be more satisfactory that we 
should proceed without delay. I wish 
to take this opportunity of referring to 
one or two remarks made at the begin- 
ning of the evening by the noble Lord 
the Member for the Radnor Boroughs 
(the Marquessof Hartington), that I have 
not on this occasion done that which it 
has been usual to do upon questions 
of Order—namely, that I have not con- 
ferred either with the authorities of 
the House or with the Leader of the 
Opposition before placing this Notice on 
the Paper. That is perfectly true; it 
was not in my power to do so for several 
reasons, with which it is not necessary 
to trouble the House. This, however, 
is no new matter, as the noble Lord is 
aware; and within the last few days I 
have had communications both with the 
noble Lordand with yourself, Mr.Speaker, 
with reference to the Motion. of the hon. 
Member for North Warwickshire (Mr. 
Newdegate). I can only say, Sir, that 
there was no intention on my part to 
show any want of respect or any want 
of frankness either to yourself or to the 
noble Lord. It was impossible for me 
to communicate personally with either 
before I placed this Resolution on the 
Paper, and I thought it would be more 
satisfactory that it should come in upon 
the responsibility of the Government 
being aware of the general views of 
yourself and the Opposition, than that I 
should deal with it as has been sug- 
gested by the noble Lord. 

Mr. HANBURY, in the absence, and 
with the authority, of the hon. Member 
for Plymouth (Mr. Sampson Lloyd), 
begged leave to withdraw the Amend- 
ment before the House. 

Mr. CHILDERS said, his impression 
was that it was almost without precedent 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
should appeal to hon. Members to with- 
draw the Motions which they had on 
the Paper, and it was very awkward to 
set up any fresh precedent with respect 
to Supply on Friday nights. 

Mr. SPEAKER pointed out that 
there was a Motion before the House, 
and that the hon. Member for North 
Staffordshire (Mr. Hanbury) desired on 
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mouth (Mr. Sampson Lloyd) to with- 
draw the Amendment of that hon. 
Member. He reminded the hon. Mem- 
ber for North Staffordshire that this 
could not be done until the hon. Member 
for Cork (Mr. Shaw) had withdrawn 
his Motion for the adjournment of the 
debate. 

Mr. SHAW could not accede to that 
proposal; he might probably have to 
address the House at some length, and 
he could more conveniently do so on an- 
other occasion. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Debate adjourned till To-morrow. 


House adjourned at One o'clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, 27th February, 1880. 


MINUTES.]—Sat First in Parliament—The 
Lord Ponsonby, after the death of his 
brother. 


GALLERY OF CASTS FROM THE 
ANTIQUE. 


MOTION FOR PAPERS. 


Eart COWPER, in rising to move 
that the following Papers be laid upon 
the Table :— é 

«« A memorial presented to the Prime Minister 
in August 1877 by a Committee presided over by 
the Duke of Westminster on the subject of the 
formation of a Gallery of Casts from the Antique; 
also, a communication from the Lords Com- 
missioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury to the 
Duke of Westminster on the same subject dated 
16th July 1879,” , 


said, their Lordships would agree with 
him in the opinion that everything cal- 
culated to encourage Art in this country 
deserved support. Two years ago, he 
had asked a Question on this subject, 
and the noble Earl at the head of the 
Government, in his answer, acknow- 
ledged the importance of the matter, and 
had given him an assurance that there 
vould be no difficulty on the score of 


expense. He had also undertaken to 
bring the question to a satisfactory con- 
clusion during the Recess. The Recess 
passed away and nothing was done; and 
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dressed to the Duke of Westminster by 
the Lords Commissioners of the Trea- 
sury on the 16th of July, 1879, that the 
subject was now indefinitely pew 
owing to the condition of the finances of 
the country. All that was asked of the 
State was a sum of £10,000, either in a 
lump or in instalments of £2,000 spread 
over five years. Considering that this 
course had been advocated by almost all 
the principal artists and sculptors of the 
day, by the heads of the National Gallery 
and the British Museum, and by most of 
the head masters of our great Public 
Schools, and by many others ; consider- 
ing, also, that our expenditure in other 
matters was counted by many millions, 
he did not think that so small a sum was 
worth being taken into consideration. 
He wanted their Lordships to look at 
what other countries were doing. Ger- 
many had suffered far more than we had 
from the depression of trade; and not- 
withstanding this, and the extent of her 
gigantic Armies, she was spending large 
sums in carrying on excavations in 
Olympi and Asia Minor. There was 
some talk of their being stopped; but 
he believed they would still be gone on 
with. Four years ago France had begun 
a collection of casts at the Louvre, which 
would soon be completed. Sorry as he 
was for the disappointment, he was al- 
most more sorry for the reason assigned. 
A reckless expenditure on war and pre- 
paration for war, if it had been reckless, 
was not made more palatable by an 
overstrained economy as regarded the 
arts of peace. 

Tue Eart or BEACONSFIELD: My 
Lords, I am not at all surprised that the 
noble Earl opposite, distinguished as he 
is for his taste and his encouragement 
of the Fine Arts, should be disappointed 
in the matters to which he has referred. 
I am myself disappointed ; but I do 
not think the question could be viewed 
exactly in the light in which the noble 
Earl has placed it. This subject must 
be considered in relation to other claims 
of a similar character, which have also 
been made upon the public purse. Now, 
I think originally when this question was 
brought forward your Lordships were 
assured that a collection of Casts from 
the Antique, as was contemplated, would 
not be of an expensive character, and 
would be highly beneficial; but when we 
had to deal with it, it assumed larger pro- 
portions. Itso happened that there were 





it appeared by the communication ad- 
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several Institutions which had collections, 


connected with the Art and Science of the 
country that were urging their claims— 
and claims which one would suppose to 
be almost irresistible—upon the attention 
of the Government, and we had to con- 
sider the plan which, on the whole, we 
thought might best suit and satisfy the 
various claims. It was thought then 
that it would be desirable that some 
arrangement should be made by which 
these Institutions and collections, all 
tending to the same object—namely, the 
elevation of the public taste of the 
country—should be grouped together in 
some part of the Metropolis, where they 
might mutually assist each other by 
their collections. That involved the ne- 
cessity of a considerable expenditure. 
At that moment a considerable expendi- 
ture for an object that was not of abso- 
lute necessity was not looked upon with 
such dread by the Government as on 
some other occasions it might have been. 
The matter has never been neglected. 
We have been in communication with 
the authorities of South Kensington, and 
at one period we were considerably ad- 
vanced in the direction that the noble 
Earl wishes—so far, indeed, that a place 
of deposit for the collection was under 
consideration. Well, then, time went 
on, and I need not inform your Lord- 
ships of the effect of time upon the 
finances of the country. The fact is 
that an esthetical education is not as 
compatible as I could wish with finan- 
cial depression. I sympathize with the 
feelings of the noble Earl. It, is easy, 
however, to point to the example of 
other countries, to speak of the general 
expenditure on great public objects, 
and to compare that expenditure with 
the comparatively trifling sum that is 
required to fulfil the purpose he has in 
view. But it must not be lost sight of 
that when the Treasury, in the present 
state of the finances, comes to a certain 
decision as regards public expenditure, 
that resolution is not come toon account of 
this claim for £2,000 a-year, or £10,000 
in all, for a Gallery of Casts. Such acon- 
clusion is arrived at from a large con- 
sideration of a great many items which, 

individually, may not be of vast import- 
ance, but which, collectively, make a 
sum which must be considered when the 
finances of the country are not in a 
flourishing condition. I hope the finances 









rapidly, that they will, at all events, re- 
cover; and I can assure the noble Earl that 
I will do my utmost to fulfil the wishes 
which I believe are generally enter- 
tained in this House, and by all persons 
in the country who appreciate the advan- 
tage of having a collection of models of 
the remains of ancient sculpture. I can 
say little more to the noble Earl. I will 
read, if he likes it, the answer to the 
Memorial of the noble Duke (the Duke 
of Westminster). It is of a very prosaic 
character I confess. It isdated July 16, 
1879— 


“My Lord Duke,—The Lords Commissioners 
of Her Majesty’s Treasury have carefully con- 
sidered the statement which your Grace laid 
before the Prime Minister with reference to the 
formation of a Gallery of Casts from the An- 
tique. Their Lordships willingly admit that 
the institution of such a Gallery would be an 
advantage to the cause of Art, and are not indis- 
posed to consider the question favourably when 
a fitting opportunity arrives. The matter, how- 
ever, cannot be said to be one of pressing im- 

portance; and, in the present state of the 
sero of the country, my Lords feel it their 
duty to refrain from asking Parliament to im- 
pose any fresh charges on the public purse un- 
less they are justified by urgent necessity. 
Under these circumstances, their Lordships 
regret that at present they cannot say more 





than that they will bear the subject in mind for 
future consideration. 
“‘ T have the honour to be, &c., 
“ H. Seiwin-[pperson. 


‘* His Grace the Duke of Westminster, K.G.”’ 


That is, I admit, not an answer, on the 
whole, very satisfactory. It isa painful 
position for the Government to be placed 
in to refuse some expenditure on an ad- 
mirable object advocated by some of the 
most distinguished Members of your 
Lordships’ House; but I am clearly of 
opinion that it was the duty of the Go- 
vernment to take that course. I ear- 
nestly hope that the time will arrive 
without much delay when we shall be 
able to carry that object into effect. Of 
course, we have no objection to granting 
the Papers. 


Motion agreed to. 


A memorial presented to the Prime Minister 
in August 1877 by a Committee presided over 
by the Duke of Westminster on the subject of 
the formation of a Gallery of Casts from the 
Antique : 

Also, a communication from the Lords Com- 
missioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury to the 
Duke of Westminster on the same subject dated 
16th July 1879: 

Ordered to be laid before the House.—(The 


Earl Cowper.) 
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OOAL MINES—LEYCETT COLLIERY EX. | ber 


PLOSION.—QUESTION. 


Eart DE LA WARR asked, Whether 
there was any objection to lay upon the 
Table of the House the Report of the 
Inspector of Mines with regard to the 
Leycett Colliery accident, and also the 
Report of the coroner’s inquest? This 
he considered a matter of the gravest 
importance, as it was well known the 
colliery in question was a dangerous one, 
inasmuch as a similar accident had taken 
place there in September last. He 
thought it would be satisfactory if the 
Government favoured them with some 
information with respect to the Septem- 
ber explosion. 

Eart BEAUCHAMP, in reply, said, 
that the coroner’s inquest in the second 
instance was adjourned from January to 
the 18th ofthis month, and then further 
adjourned for the purpose of giving 
an opportunity to the relatives of the 
victims to bring forward additional 
evidence. ‘The Government, therefore, 
could not at the present time lay the 
Report of the inquest upon the Table. 
Mr. Wheelhouse had been instructed to 
watch the proceeding on the part of the 
Government, as he did at the inquiry 
concerning the accident which took place 
in September last. The Report of the 
first accident had been sent in to the 
Home Office, and if the noble Earl would 
move for it the Government would lay it 
on the Table of the House. 

Eart DE LA WARR moved for the 
Report of the September inquiry. 


Motion agreed to. 


Address for— 

Report of William St. James Wheelhouse, 
Esq., Q.C., M.P., on the Leycett Colliery Acci- 
dent of September 1879.—(The Earl De La 
Warr.) 


STATE OF IRELAND. 
MOTION FOR RETURNS. 


Toe Eart or DUNRAVEN, in 
moving for— 


“ A Return of the number of ejectments from 
agricultural holdings that have been served, the 
number in which decrees have been pronounced, 
and the number in which decrees have been 
executed in each county in Ireland every year 
from the Ist of January 1860 to the Ist of 
January 1880; the Return to distinguish be- 
tween ejectments for non-payment of rent, or 
on notice to quit, or for breach of contract, or 
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for any other cause: Also, Return of the num- 
of cases of intimidation in Ireland to 
prevent the payment of rent or occupation of 
land which came under the notice of the police 
during the year 1879, and the number of prose- 
cutions undertaken and convictions obtained in 
such cases,’’ 


said, that as the present condition of 
Ireland and the extraordinary distress 
that existed there and the general and 
ordinary circumstances of that country 
had lately attracted a great deal of at- 
tention in and out of Parliament, he 
made no apology for bringing the ques- 
tion before their Lordships’ House. 
They had some conversation the other 
day about the destitution at present 
existing in Ireland. He should not 
allude particularly to that now; but 
there was one question he would like to 
ask, though it related to a Bill that 
passed the House yesterday—the Seeds 
(Ireland) Bill. He need scarcely say it 
had nothing to do with any matters of 
detail; but he had lately heard that 
there was a difficulty in obtaining good 
seed potatoes; that the supply of Scot- 
tish seed was exhausted. He trusted his 
information was wrong. Perhaps the 
Lord President might be able to say 
whether, as far as the Government were 
aware, they was any scarcity of seed? 
Obviously, there was no use passing a 
Seeds (Ireland) Bill, and offering money, 
if there was no seed to be bought. The 
distress would pass; but the causes that 
produced it would remain. Could any- 
hing be done to remove those causes ? 
Certainly, the experience of the past was 
almost sufficient to make men despair. 
Sir Charles Trevelyan, writing in 1848, 
under circumstances similar in their 
nature, though much more serious, 
said— 

“Among all our discouragements there are 
not wanting many and sure grounds for hope of 
the future. The best sign of all is that the 
case of Ireland is at last understood. Irish 
affairs are no longer a craft, a mystery; the 
abyss has been fathomed, the Famine has acted 
with a force which nothing could resist, and 
has exposed to view the real state of the country, 
so that he who runs may read.”’ 


He went on to explain that one of the 
chief evils of the country was the fact 
that the Irish were possessed of a strange 
delusion, and were prone to depend upon 
the Government, the State, instead of 
depending upon their own industrial 
exertions. e said that the terrible 
trial that Ireland underwent during the 
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Famine years had awakened them from 
this dream and dispelled this allusion, 
and, quoting from a speech of the late 
Lord Mayo, he added— 


“The prosperity of Ireland is only to be 
found in her own strong arm. We are able to 
help ourselves. We will no longer be depen- 
dent on the precarious assistance received from 
other lands. In a short time we shall have 
among us more industry and exertion—less 
politics and more plough; less argument and 
more action; less debating and more doing.” 


It was lamentable to reflect how that 
prophecy remained unfulfilled, and to 
see how completely deceived in his an- 
ticipations for the future Sir Charles 
Trevelyan was. The problem was diffi- 
cult; but its difficulty ought rather to 
stimulate inquiry than produce apathy 
or indifference. We must not be im- 
patient. The good time looked forward 
to would come in time. How soon it 
would come depended much upon whe- 
ther the Government did or did not en- 
courage the foolish propensities of the 
people. A new generation had fallen 
into the same errors as their fathers, and 
appeared to have gained small expe- 
rience from the past. We saw now pre- 
cisely the same want of self-reliance, the 
same desire to rely upon State aid, the 
same clamour for Government money 
and for the institution of Government 
relief works. It might be popular to 
accede to a clamour of this kind, but it 
was most injudicious; and it would re- 
sult again, as it did before, in much 
evil to the country. In certain circum- 
stances, it might be advisable for the 
State to foster an industry growing up 
under difficulties ; but nothing could be 
more unwise than to endeavour to create 
a trade artificially. If the seed grew 
naturally it might be wise to tend it 
with care until it grew strong enough to 
subsist yg apecry but it was false 
economy to lay out large sums of money 
in planting the seed in soil to which it 
was not naturally adapted. The plan 
of forcing the development of the coun- 
try was tried in 1847, and it failed la- 
mentably. Large sums of money were 
laid out in making roads, in construct- 
ing piers, in endeavouring to produce 
fisheries. Excellent roads were made, 
leading to nothing, and they led to no- 
thing atthe present day. Harbours and 
piers were constructed and had fallen 
into decay. Fisheries were started which 
had dwindled almost to nothing, or had 


The Earl of Dunraven 
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entirely disappeared. Experienced fish 
curers were imported from Scotland, 
money was provided to furnish boats and 
nets and fishing tackle, and even fisher- 
men’s clothing; but there were two 
things necessary for a prosperous fishery, 
which were not provided—namely, fish 
and markets. If there was an abundant 
supply of fish on the West Ooast of Ire- 
land, and if the weather was such that 
fishing boats could keep the sea and 
catch them, and if the produce of the 
sea could be brought to market at remu- 
nerative prices, it was perfectly certain 
that the fisheries would have developed 
themselves. Private enterprize must be 
safely relied upon to utilize all the na- 
tural resources of a country. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the only thriving fisheries 
were those which had sprung up natu- 
rally and which enjoyed facilities of 
communication, such as Galway and 
Kinsale. There was a large sum of 
money in the hands of the Commissioners 
of Public Works, sufficiently ample to 
give encouragement to any legitimate 
effort. He did not believe that any 
country could be benefited by laying out 
public money in schemes into which the 
money of private individuals did not 
show a disposition to flow. He thought 
that in considering the condition of Ire- 
land sufficient attention had not been 
paid to the question of the trade of the 
country. Mr. Bright a short time ago 
made a long and able speech at Bir- 
mingham upon the subject of Ireland ; 
but though he spoke of and advised 
remedies for the Land Question, that 
right hon. Gentleman scarcely touched 
upon the trade question. Mr. Bright, 
in dealing with the Land Question in 
Ireland, spoke of the various confisca- 
tions that had taken place. He believed, 
as a matter of fact, that most of the land 
in Ireland had been purchased from 
time to time; but whether it be pur- 
chased or not there must be some limi- 
tation in time, and it was absurd, prac- 
tically speaking, to talk of restoring 
land to people whose forefathers might 
possibly have owned it several centuries 
ago. The ownership of land had always 
been changing in Ireland; originally 
there was no such thing as individual 
ownership in the land. When English 
law prevailed English customs were in- 
troduced and private ownership insti- 
tuted ; and since that time, by conquests 
and rebellion, by civil war, by confisca- 
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tion, arising from various causes, no 
doubt land had changed hands very fre- 
quently at more or less remote periods, 
and it would be quite impossible to re- 
store it to the descendants of the original 
owners. Mr. Bright mentioned confis- 
cations under James I., Cromwell, and 
William ITI. The recollection of these 
confiscations might rankle in the bosoms 
of the people, and cause ill-feeling. 
That could only be cured by common 
sense and time. It was idle to suppose 
that by suddenly transferring the owner- 
ship to the present occupiers they would 
be restoring property that was violently, 
and fesiintntie, and wrongfully taken 
from their forefathers under those con- 
fiscations. If the principle of restitution 
was correct, why should it be confined to 
Treland? How could they attempt to 
restore property that was confiscated in 
the above-mentioned reigns without also 
restoring to the Roman Catholic Church 
all the Church property which was con- 
fiscated in England? It would be im- 
possible to find the representatives of 
the individuals who suffered by those 
confiscations; but the same body, the 
same corporation, that held land confis- 
cated and granted to laymen, existed, 
and could be found without difficulty. 
If they went back 200 or 250 years, why 
not go back 300 or 350? Why not, for 
the matter of that, go back to the Norman 
Conquest? Where was the limitation 
of time to come in? Why did people, 
in speaking of Ireland, concentrate all 
their attention on the land? Mr. Bright 
talked a good deal of the evils and in- 
justice resulting from the way in which 
the land of Ireland had been treated by 
England. Why did he not say something 
about the manner in which the trades 
and manufactures of Ireland had been 
treated? Trades had been confiscated 
in more recent times than he talked of, 
and immense mischief resulted there- 
from. Various trades were, from time 
to time, originated in, and prospered in, 
Ireland. The woollen trade, prospercus 
in the reigns of CharlesII.and James II., 
was effectually checked by an Act of 
William III., passed at the instigation 
of rival manufacturers in England. The 
cotton manufactories, 50 in number, at 
Belfast, at the beginning of the present 
century, were reduced through English 
imposts, until there were now only three. 
Five thousand industrious manufacturers 
were said to have been reduced to po- 
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verty by the stoppage of the woollen 
trade. Thirty thousand people emigrated 
from Ireland in two years, in consequence 
of the stoppage of their trades in 1780. 
The people of the country, practically 
speaking, ignored the absolute right of 
ownership of the proprietors of the land. 
They had created an imaginary partial 
ownership for themselves, had looked 
upon themselves as the real proprietors, 
and had viewed the landlords as a sort 
of disagreeable institution imposed by 
Providence upon the country, which 
they had to put up with. They had 
looked upon rent, not asasum of money 
paid to an owner for the use of that 
which was his, but as a sort of arbitrary 
tax imposed upon a conquered people 
by their conquerors. This imaginary 
state of things had always more or less 
existed in Ireland. The Land Act of 
1870 had certain inconveniences—most 
productions of the human intellect had ; 
but he believed it would tend to dis- 
courage this sentiment—this belief in 
imaginary rights — by acknowledging 
and making tangible those rights which 
really did exist. Landowners in Ireland 
were very much abused people ; probably 
the best-abused people in the world. 
Mr. Parnell and others had poured forth 
the vials of their wrath upon their de- 
voted heads. The difficulty in Ireland 
was that the landlords had not capital 
enough; and it was much to be hoped 
that measures might pass through Par- 
liament enabling them to relieve them- 
selyes of encumbrances, and, by sacri- 
ficing portions of their estates, to 
develop more thoroughly the resources 
of what was left to them. He did not 
wish to set himself up as a champion 
of Irish landlords; but he must say 
that, in his opinion, no class of men 
had received so much unmerited abuse. 
He thought an Irish landlord occupied 
the most difficult position in.which it 
was possible for any man to be placed. 
He believed, as a rule, they endeavoured 
to do their duty under the most trying 
circumstances. After all, Irishmen were 
but mortals, and no doubt they occasion- 
ally failed; but, on the whole, the Irish 
landlords fulfilled their duties as well as 
any men in the world could do. The 
only landlords who were spoken of with 
praise were those who avowedly were 
able to spend more upon their properties 
than they obtained from them, which 
was as much as to say that land in Ire- 
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land ought to be looked upon as an 
expensive luxury. If a good landlord 
was a man who could spend more upon 
the land than he obtained from it the 
converse must hold true; and it was 
certain that a class of small proprietors, 
making their living out of the soil, 
would form the very worst class of land- 
owners. There could be no doubt that 
the hardest masters had been those 
landowners who became possessed of 
comparatively small quantities of land 
—the very class, in fact, which would 
inevitably arise out of any system of 
peasant proprietorship. The sense of 
proprietorship was, no doubt, an excel- 
lent thing, and he was entirely in favour 
of a class of small proprietors, if they 
could be instituted naturally; but such a 
class could only exist in a country and 
under climatic conditions favourable to 
them. He did not believe that these 
conditions existed in Ireland to any 
great extent. They were called upon to 
look at the working of this system in 
various other countries—France, Bel- 
gium, and Switzerland. The excellence 
of the system was doubtful in France ; 
but, at all events, Ireland could not be 
compared with any of the before-men- 
tioned countries in point of climate and 
soil. Because peasant proprietors suc- 
ceeded in Belgium or France afforded 
no proof whatever that they would suc- 
ceed in Ireland. Ireland was not well 
adapted for spade husbandry. There 
were no markets for fruit or vegetables. 
Market gardening and the careful culti- 
vation of small plots of land could not 
be remunerative without good markets. 
The climate was such that the country 
could only be successfully cultivated in 
comparatively large holdings, and a 
considerable portion of it was unsuitable 
for tillage of any kind, and could only 
be profitably worked for stock raising. 
He saw some time ago in Zhe Times a 
letter comparing the prosperous state of 
things in the Channel Islands with the 
misery in Ireland, and claiming that, 
the natural circumstances of the coun- 
tries being the same, the system of land 
tenure in Ireland must be to blame. 
Why, the cases were as different as light 
and darkness. In fact, the writer con- 
demned his own case. He said that in 
Guernsey there was great competition 
for land among the ital mechanics, 
and he spoke of land fetching £10 an 
acre rent, and mentioned the profusion 
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of fruit and flowers for sale in the towns. 
Where was your class of skilful me- 
chanics in Ireland; and where were the 
soil and climate and market that would 
enable any human being to make a profit 
out of land for which he paid £10 an acre 
by the cultivation of fruit and flowers ? 
It was marvellous how people would go 
on attributing the evils of Ireland to 
every cause under the sun; to systems, 
and government, and everything except 
the natural causes which could not be 
changed. If they wanted any example 
of the working of a system of peasant 
proprietors it was to England they 
ought to turn. There was no country 
in the world with so many excellent 
markets as England. The soil of Eng- 
land was better, and the climate was 
better, than that of Ireland. England 
had had aclass—a numerous class—of 
small owners; but they had almost 
entirely disappeared from purely natural 
causes, from want of capital and from 
the natural peculiarities of the country. 
Owing to altered circumstances—such as 
modern improvement in agriculture, and 
more especially owing to the competi- 
tion of other countries—they were un- 
able to make a living, they were outrun 
by tenants having large holdings, and 
from time to time they sold their little 
patrimonies and embarked their capital 
in more paying matters, and had dis- 
appeared asaclass. But even if peasant 
proprietorship was advisable, no prac- 
tical plan by which it could be instituted 
had Sins suggested. There were two 
plans which had been mooted, whereby 
the occupiers in Ireland might become 
owners ; the one that an enormous sum 
of money should be granted by the 
Government, or raised by subscription, 
to enable them to purchase. Practically, 
this amounted to making the people a 
present of the fee-simple value of the 
land; and it was absurd. The other 
plan was that the Government should 
lend the occupiers money at advan- 
tageous terms, and enable them to pur- 
chase their holdings gradually. This 
was the plan advocated by Mr. Bright 
and Mr Parnell; but though the same 
in principle they differed much in detail. 
Mr. Bright’s plan was perfectly fair, but 
impracticable; Mr. Parnell’s was par- 
tially practicable and obviously unfair. 
Mr. Bright’s idea was that the owner’s 
interest in the land should be purchased 
at the full value by the occupiers, the 
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Government advancing a certain propor- 
tion of the money and becoming the 
landlord until the capital and interest 
were paid in a period of 35 years. That 
could not be done on a large scale. Even 
supposing that the yearly payments 
were not more than the present rent, 
it was obvious that men unable to pay 
their rent would fall into arrears with 
the Government,'and the consequences 
would be most disastrous. Mr. Parnell 
saw this difficulty, and with much 
common sense declared openly that 
such a schenie was useless. The value 
of land in Ireland must be beaten down 
far below the proper value by means 
of agitation, by a strike of occupiers 
against owners, and by various means 
calculated to render the position of the 
Irish owners excessively disagreeable 
and difficult, and then let the State ad- 
vance money to tenants to purchase their 
holdings at, say, one-half or two-thirds 
their real value. By this means the oc- 
cupiers might very likely be able to get 
possession of their farms; but theycould 
never, in any circumstances, retain pos- 
session of them. What had happened 
in Ireland indicated surely what would 
happen if the land were transferred to 
the occupiers of it. Many would be un- 
able to fulfil their engagements, from 
extravagance in some cases, from having 
undertaken what was impossible to ac- 
complish in other cases. Ireland was 
full of usurers ; in every little town and 
village there were obliging persons 
ready to advance money at ruinous rates 
of interest. The people were too kind 
to each other. Farmers in good circum- 
stances were frequently ruined by having 
become security for friends in difficulties. 
Discounting the future, borrowing money 
at high rates of interest, backing bills 
for friends who could never take them 
up, were proceedings not confined to Ire- 
land or to the class of tenant farmers, 
and he did not believe they had ever 
conduced to prosperity. That would 
happen on a large scale if any great 
change in the ownership of the land 
were made. Occupiers, owners in em- 
bryo, would fall into arrears with the 
Government. They would borrow money 
to clear themselves; they would run 
hopelessly into debt ; a bad season would 
come; they would be sold up by their 
creditors, and in a very few years land 
would commence to fall into the hands 
of the usurers and small shopkeepers, 
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who would let it out. It was, however, 
quite impossible for the Government to 
undertake the functions of landlord ; and 
what was now being done by the Church 
Commissioners would, he believed, con- 
clusively prove that small peasant pro- 
prietorships would not answer in Ireland. 
If Mr. Bright and his friends were con- 
vinced to the contrary, why did they not 
form a corporation or a syndicate, to act 
between the occupiers and the Govern- 
ment? Let the Government supply 
them with money on the terms they pro- 
posed it should be supplied to tenants. 
They could offer sufficient security to the 
Government for money so advanced, and 
they could hand the money over to such 
tenants as desired to become owners, and 
who found an @pportunity of doing so. 
The occupiers would reapall the benefits 
of Mr. Bright’s plan, and the Govern- 
ment would be relieved from a responsi- 
bility which no Government should ever 
dream of undertaking. They had been 
told by many people that fixity of tenure 
—failing peasant proprietorship—would 
be a remedy for all the evils of Ireland. 
As a matter of fact, he believed the 
tenant farmers in Ireland had always, 

practically speaking, enjoyed fixity of 
tenure. At all events, it was quite cer- 
tain that no landlord in Ireland could 
afford to evict capriciously since the Land 
Act of Mr. Gladstone ; and it was worthy 
of notice that in speaking of the condi- 
tion of Ireland, the fact that the occu- 
piers were supposed to be, and were, pro- 
tected by the provisions of that Act was 
entirely ignored. Of one thing he felt 
quite certain, and that was that Irish 
landlords did not get the best rent for 
their lands, and many tenants in Ireland 
could, he believed, get better rents when 
allowed to leave their farms. Much was 
said about the valuation of Sir Richard 
Griffiths. It did a great deal of harm, 
being much too little in some vases and 
too high in others. He (the Earl of 
Dunraven) was not in favour of very 
large holdings. They should be large 
enough to make farming pay, and to do 
that they should not be less than a certain 
size. There could be no doubt that a 
great deal of the distress existing in 
Ireland now was due to over-population. 
The population might be scanty ; but it 
was too numerous. Unfortunately, it 
was very difficult to make the Irish un- 
derstand the advantages of emigration. 
They seemed to have a great prejudice 
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inst it, a judice which had no 
doubt been intensified by the fact that 
the clergy of the country were paid by 
small dues collected from the population ; 
and in these circumstances it was im- 
possible to expect that the priests would 
encourage them to reduce the population. 
He did not say this to cast any discredit 
upon the Roman Catholic clergy of the 
country. If it were conceded that the 
spiritual wants of a population must be 
supplied, their clergy must be paid ; and 
if they could only be paid in the manner 
before alluded to, it was essential that 
the population should be as large as pos- 
sible, in order that their spiritual re- 
quirements should be satisfied. There 
was another great evil arising from the 
voluntary system as exergised in Ireland. 
It must frequently happen that priests 
depended upon the contributions of 
numerous poor people smitten with the 
plague of disaffection. If it was merely 
that a man depended for his daily bread 
upon the contributions of persons against 
whose opinions he might wish to strive, 
the case would be bad enough. But in 
such cases there was much more de- 
pending on it. Proper provision for the 
spiritual necessities of the people de- 
pended upon it. He marvelled much 
that more evil effects had not’ followed 
from the cause. He believed that the 
only way to remedy the permanent dis- 
tress in Ireland consisted in emigration. 
He did not see why Government should 
not interfere in this respect. He was 
aware that schemes of Government emi- 
gration were discussed and decided 
against in the famine years; but cireum- 
stances had changed since then. Emi- 
gration to the United States or to the 
British Provinces was a formidable 
matter in 1847; it was attended with 
comparatively little material discomfort 
now. If it was contemplated to employ 
any money belonging to the State in as- 
sisting farmers towards acquiring land at 
home, it would be much more profitably 
employed in assisting them to become 
proprietors in Canada, or in some country 
where ordinary industry would be per- 
fectly certain to meet with success. He 
did not set himself up as an authority 
on Irish affairs. Personally, it did not 
matter much to him if the land were to 
be restored to its original proprietors. 
He could claim to be an aboriginal, and 
thus would be able to set up a claim to 
certain lands of noble Lords on the 
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other side of the House. If things were 
to remain as they were he must be 
bought out at a fair price. Although 
he might have some sentimental objects, 
he must bring his philosophy to his help, 
and console himself with what the late 
Lord Stowell once called the sweet sim- 
plicity of the Three per Cents. It was a 
lamentable fact that disloyalty existed in 
Ireland. The Irish were a people who 
attached themselves readily to indivi- 
duals, but not to an abstract idea. Feudal 
feeling was still very strong within them, 
and the sentiment of loyalty was one 
which was easily evoked, provided there 
was some definite object presented to 
them calling for the exercise of it. If 
Ireland had been as much favoured 
as other parts of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland, they 
would have heard less of Fenianism. 
Home Rule, in some form or other, had 
been put forward frequently as a remedy 
for the discontent of Ireland. Nobody 
seemed to know exactly what Home Rule 
was. If it meant throwing upon local 
governing bodies as much work as possi- 
ble and relieving the House of Commons 
from a great mass of labour that might be 
undertaken elsewhere, he thought with 
the noble Earl near him (Earl Granville) 
thatit was a desirable thing that a change 
in that direction should be made, and he 
could not comprehend why the reform of 
the Grand Jury system had not been 
undertaken. But if it meant the repeal 
of the Union and the institution of a 
form of government, similar, for instance, 
to that of Canada, he entirely objected 
to it. As to an inquiry into Home Rule, 
how could an inquiry be carried out ? It 
was not a question which could be de- 
cided by the people of Ireland alone. 
There could not be a piébiscite to settle 
the question. It was a question for the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland. Ireland could not for a moment 
be looked upon as a Colony or Depen- 
dency. But if an act was to take place 
breaking up the United Kingdom; if 
they were to commit suicide by a sort of 
happy despatch, and commence dismem- 
bering themselves; that appeared to 
him to be an act of so much importance 
that all the Dependencies and Colonies 
of every portion of the Empire would 
have a right to express their opinions 
about it. It was difficult for him, as an 
Irishman, and one who had the welfare 
of that portion of the United Kingdom 
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at heart, to speak with patience of the 
iniquitous proceedings that had lately 
disgraced the country. In the slang of 
the Western States of America, an ‘‘ ora- 
tor”? meant a man who readily resorted 
to physical force—a brawler. With 
them, in Ireland, a “ patriot” would 
come to be considered a persecutor of his 
country. These “ patriots’? were ruin- 
ing the country. Agitation disturbed 
men’s mindsand renderedthem incapable 
of devoting their energies to their busi- 
ness. It destroyed credit. It turned 
away that which was much needed in 
Ireland—capital. It reduced the whole 
value of the country; it tended to 
break down the moral feelings of the 
people. Unfortunately for themselves, 
the Irish were easily led away by these 
“patriots.” This was an evil which 
could not be avoided as long as liberty 
of speech was conceded and a free Press 
existed. There were a number of people 
in Ireland—a great many returned Ame- 
ricans among them, who emigrated to 
America because they were too lazy to 
work at home, and returned home be- 
cause they were too indolent to labour in 
America—who were only too ready to 
join anything which offered them the 
remotest chance of gaining anything 
without the exercise of honest industry. 
Freedom of speech was an excellent 
thing; but in certain circumstances it 
produced evil results. It became a ques- 
tion of balancing the good and the evil 
resulting from it. He was entirely in 
favour of allowing every licence and 
liberty of speech and writing; but he 
maintained that when that liberty was 
allowed by the State it was the duty of 
the State to see that the Executive was 
strong enough to protect the orderly and 
those who were not affected by exciting 
utterances. He did not believe that the 
Executive was strong enough in Ireland. 
He maintained that the Government had 
not afforded sufficient protection to the 
well-disposed in Ireland. He would not 
trouble their Lordships by enumerating 
cases. Some cases had been mentioned 
in the newspapers; but he believed an 
immense amount of terrorism had been 
exercised, which had not been mentioned 
anywhere in public. He believed that 
‘in certain districts there were few tenant 
farmers, among those who were willing 
to pay their rent, who had not been in- 
timidated, had not been threatened and 
ordered to withhold their rent, or a por- 
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tion of it, under various pains and penal- 
ties; and he believed they had been 
deterred by threats from occupying farms 
from which tenants had been ejected. 
At any rate, the Returns he asked for 
would throw much light upon this sub- 
ject. He would be only too glad to find 

imself mistaken. If he was right, then 
a state of things existed disgraceful to 
any civilized community. If speeches 
were allowed to be made in public in- 
citing the people to the expression of 
the most dangerous sentiments, and en- 
couraging them to violate their own 
legal obligations, and to compel others 
to join them in that determination, then 
he said that the Government ought to 
afford the most ample and complete pro- 
tection to the well-disposed among the 
population who were not led away by 
bad advice, who were anxious to lead 
orderly lives, who were willing and de- 
sirous to fulfil their obligations, but who 
dared notdoso. The Irish were much 
more influenced in this way than were 
the people in England, and that was 
quite natural. It was not the effect of 
any moral or physical cowardice of the 
race. For years and years they were 
compelled to look upon the law as a 
power to molest and not to protect them. 
They had imbibed the utmost distrust of 
it. They had for centuries been accus- 
tomed to live in dread of insurrection 
more or less pronounced; and they did 
not naturally turn to the law for pro- 
tection, but tried to make their peace 
with the disorderly element. A measure 
of protection amply sufficient for Eng- 
land would not suffice for Ireland. They 
could not expect much co-operation on 
the part of the people. Some of the 
causes of Irish poverty and discontent 
were beyond the power of man to alter. 
Others would be cured, and could be 
cured only by time. One of the causes 
was over-population in certain districts. 
Government, he thought, could remedy 
that evil by encouraging emigration, if 
not by encouraging trades. Another 
cause was that the people fell so easily 
a prey to pestilential persons who poured 
sweet, but pernicious, poison into their 


ears. This evil would last, he supposed, 


until the people became wiser and 
learned to know their enemies from their 
friends. But, in the meantime, it was 
the duty, he conceived, of the Govern- 
ment to afford the most ample protection 
to all law-abiding people, and he doubted 
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whether they had done so. The noble 
Earl concluded by moving for the Re- 
turns of which he had given Notice. 


Moved, That there be laid before this House, 
“Return of the number of ejectments from 
agricultural holdings that have been served, the 
number in which decrees have been pronounced, 
and the number in which decrees have been 
executed in each county in Ireland every year 
from the Ist of January 1860 to the lst of 
January 1880; the Return to distinguish be- 
tween ejectments for non-payment of rent, or 
on notice to quit, or for breach of contract, or 
for any other cause: Also, Return of the num- 
ber of cases of intimidation in Ireland to pre- 
vent the payment of rent or occupation of land 
which came under the notice of the police during 
the year 1879, and the number of prosecutions 
undertaken and convictions obtained in such 
cases.””—(The Earl of Dunraven.) 


Lorpv CAMPBELL: My Lords, al- 
though, by the Forms of the House, no 
Seconder is necessary, and although my 
noble Friend is competent, even alone, 
to defend a Motion like the present, 
with so much experience of Ireland as 
he has and so much power to discuss it, 
I wish to add a few words before the 
Government reply to him. Everyone 
connected with that part of the United 
Kingdom as a landowner, who has 
recently been in it, seems to be under a 
kind of obligation to convey, however 
briefly, to the House the impressions he 
has formed as to a state of things 
which deeply occupies the Legislature. 
The first I would venture to convey is, 
that, although distress exists, agitation 
is the leading difficulty to be en- 
countered by the Government; and that 
unless the agitation had occurred the 
landlords would have been much better 
situated to remedy the evils which have 
fallen on the tenants. As regards the 
measures to be taken, I concur with my 
noble Friend, and was glad as he pro- 
ceeded to remark that he was not in- 
clined to-day—although sometimes he 
may have been—to defend the system 
of according nourishment to the able- 
bodied in distress, without exacting la- 
bour in return for it. No doubt, the 
opposite idea of connecting labour with 
relief may have had a mischievous re- 
sult in 1846, because it had an ill-con-. 
sidered application. But with a view to 
utilize the population, whose hands are 
so much required on soil now wholly 
unreclaimed, with a view to prevent 
abuses inherent to unconditional relief, 
with a view to uphold the masses 
against a sense of a demoralizing pau- 
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perism, the principle of exacting labour 
in return for what you give appears to 
be the true one. On one remarkable 
occasion, the late Lord Clanricarde, who 
used to be, perhaps, our first authority 
in Ireland, pointed out to this House 
with an emphatic iteration that whatever 
you do there sound principles should 
never be departed from. I accede en- 
tirely to what has fallen from my noble 
Friend as to the delusion of supposing 
that a large class of very small pro- 
prietors could add to the resources or 
the comfort of the people; and wish to 
share the obloquy which he may bring 
upon himself by running counter to 
a fashionable doctrine, of which the 
truth has been assumed, with hardly a 
pretence of reasoning upon it. To in- 
crease the number of moderate, of mid- 
dle-sized, and, therefore, resident pro- 
prietors might be very useful. To mul- 
tiply the freeholds of the very lowest 
order would only stamp and seal the 
ruin of the country. It would at once 
extend two fundamental evils—the sub- 
division of the land and the dependence 
on potatoes for subsistence. Does any- 
one imagine that if since the late famine 
rent had been in absolute abeyance— 
the equivalent of what is now suggested 
—the prosperity of Ireland would have 
been greater than it has been ; that more 
oats would have been cultivated, more 
bogs reclaimed, more children taught, 
more cottages rebuilt with a view to de- 
cent habitation? My Lords, it is worth 
while, in a few words, to compress the 
real facts which justify particular com- 
plaint among the Irish population, as 
they might occur to anyone who, after 
too long an interval, re-visits it. Oneis 
that, from circumstances unavoidable as 
yet, no branch of Royalty is found there, 
while the institution of the Lord Lieu- 
tenancy has lost a part of the prestige 
which formerly belonged to it—a remark 
I make, however, without any reference 
at all to the present holder of the Office. 
The second is that the Irish are under 
the necessity—however struggling and 
impoverished—of supporting their own 
clergy, while no such burden falls upon 
the largest class either in England or 
in Scotland. A third immediately arises 
from the second—namely, that the clergy 
of the masses, thoroughly dependent on 
them, are led to favour agitation they 
would willingly resist. During the au- 
tumn such a tendency was strongly 
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brought before me. Another evil tho- 
roughly attested is that the Jury Law, 
in consequence of changes regently 
adopted, is so defective as to secure im- 
punity for outrage. It may be quite 
true that not one of these anomalies ad- 
mits of remedy at present. It may be 
that neither the present nor any future 
Government is justified in hastily ap- 
proaching them. But by keeping before 
our eyes a just conception of the draw- 
backs to moral and material improve- 
ment in that country, we are drawn 
away from acquiescence in illusory and 
aggravating remedies; illusory asregards 
the minds which entertain them, and 
aggravating to every disorder they pro- 
fess to take away. 

Lorp WAVENEY said, he thought 
their Lordships were very much in- 
debted to the noble Earl for the ex- 
haustive manner in which he had 
brought this question forward. With 
regard to the trade of Ireland, it struck 
him that of late years it had not been 
adequately developed. Noble Lords 
would remember that there was a re- 
vival of trade and manufactures in 1847, 
and he hoped the year 1881 would be 
similarly distinguished. As far as the 
question of Home Rule was concerned, 
he could say from personal knowledge 
that in Ulster there was no element of 
disorganization more distasteful to the 
tenant-right farmers than the idea of 
Home Rule. He wished to point out 
that if the Railway Bill for making a 
line from Letterkenny to Donegal had 
not been rejected last year the necessary 
works would have afforded much em- 
ployment in that part of the country. 

Tae Dvuxe or RICHMOND anp 
GORDON: I find no fault with the 
noble Earl (the Earl of Dunraven) for 
the interesting and able statement which 
he has made as to the present condition 
of Ireland. Itis very useful that any- 
one so intimately acquainted with the 
subject as he is should take an oppor- 
tunity of giving your Lordships and the 
public the benefit of his experience of 
that country and the views he enter- 
tains with regard to all the important 
matters on which he has touched. I 
feel sure I shall be forgiven by the 
noble Earl for saying that the terms of 
his Motion scarcely led me to believe 
that he would enter upon so large and 
wide a discussion as that which he has 
brought under our consideration. I am 
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not at all prepared, nor am I desirous of 
following the noble Earl in his discus- 
sion of the views expressed elsewhere by 
Mr. Bright and Mr. Parnell, in opposi- 
tion to the arguments of the noble Earl 
contradicting those views, because with 
his opinions I entirely concur. I cannot 
agree with the noble Lord who last 
spoke that a peasant proprietary is a 
fallacy ; but I do agree with the noble 
Earl who introduced the discussion that 
a peasant proprietary in Ireland, as well 
as in England, would be a great mistake. 
T agree that large holdings have proved, 
and will prove, a benefit to Ireland. It 
has been said, in the course of this dis- 
cussion, that there is a great danger in 
allowing large sums of money to go 
from this country to be expended in Ire- 
land. I can assure your Lordships, with 
the warning before us of what has taken 
place, that it is not our intention, nor do 
we believe it will be the effect of any of 
the measures adopted by the Govern- 
ment, to reproduce any such state of 
things as prevailed in former years. The 
noble Earl has spoken of various trades 
carried on between Ireland and Eng- 
land as having been put an end to by 
the action of this country ; and, amongst 
others, he mentioned the cattle trade. 
Well, the cattle trade between the two 
countries is in a flourishing condition. 
It has been benefited very much by re- 
cent legislation, which for the first time 
has treated, for the purposes of that 
trade, those two portions of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Dominions as one and the same 
country. With regard to emigration, 
the noble Earl has given us the benefit 
of his views on that large and important 
subject. He is of opinion that in many 
parts of Ireland there is a much larger 
number of persons than the land there 
is fit to maintain; and he considers it 
would be for the benefit of those who 
remain, as well as for the benefit of 
those who go, that a certain proportion 
of the population should emigrate to 
other places where they would find 
better means for the employment of 
their skill and labour. I am not here to 
dispute the conclusions at which the 
noble Earl has arrived ; but I must point 
out that emigration is one of the most 
difficult questions which can be suggested 
for consideration with regard to Ire- 
land. Rightly or wrongly, there is, on 
the part of the Irish people, a marvellous 
indisposition to go from their own coun- 
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try, even to one where they might be 
better off. Therefore, the subject of 
emigration with regard to Ireland, 
if touched at all, must be considered 
with great care by any Govern- 
ment. With reference to the Motion, I 
fear it would be almost impossible to 
give the Returns asked for in the first 
part of the noble Earl’s proposal; but 
with regard to the last part, which deals 
with the criminal state of the country, I 
am told that that information will be 
embodied in a Return which has been 
moved for by the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant in the other House. It 
has not been laid on the Table; but it 
is already in the hands of the printer. I 
therefore suggest that the noble Earl 
should wait until that Return has been 
presented, when I shall be happy to 
communicate with him on the p< Be 
I am sorry that, under these circum- 
stances, it is not in the power of the Go- 
vernment to agree with the Motion of 
the noble Earl. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY regretted 
that the names of Mr. Bright and Mr. 
Parnell had been coupled together by the 
noble Duke. 

Tae Dvuxe or RICHMOND anp 
GORDON observed that the names re- 
ferred to had been introduced by the 
noble Earl opposite (the Earl of Dun- 
raven); and he was, therefore, perfectly 
in Order in alluding to them. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said, 
he should separate the views held by 
the two Gentlemen. The views ex- 
pressed by Mr. Parnell were such as 
no Member of their Lordships’ House 
could approve in any way whatever. 
So far as Mr. Bright’s views were 
concerned, he believed them to be a 
development of the policy of the late 
Government. Certain clauses were pro- 
posed to be inserted in the Land Act of 
that Government which were popularly 
knowr as “ Bright’s Clauses.” They 
were, after full consideration, adopted 
by Parliament; and he did not think 
that it was at all an unreasonable or 
astonishing thing that Mr. Bright should 
think that possibly some amendment of 
the law might be effected whereby those 
clauses might be made to work with 
greater advantage than they had hitherto 
done. What had been urged was this— 
that the operations of the Church Com- 
missioners in enabling tenants to buy 
portions of the estates sold had been 
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successful, but that, owing to circum- 
stances to which he would not then refer, 
the clauses in question had not been so 
successful ; and what he understood Mr. 
Bright to advocate was that, havin 
regard to the operation of the Chure 
Commissioners, the clauses alluded to 
ought to be given by legislative provision 
a wider operation. With respect to the 
question of tenant proprietors it was one 
which could not be disposed of offhand. 
No question had more perplexed the 
economist—on no question was it more 
difficult to form an opinion. As far as 
the wild parts of Ireland were concerned, 
such parts as Connemara and parts of 
Mayo and Galway, as well as he was 
able to judge of the country and its cir- 
cumstances, he could not think that a 
system of peasant proprietary would be 
satisfactorily worked. These were very 
poor parts of the country, suitable only 
for pasturage, and he feared that no 
amount of industry or intelligence would 
make such a system a prosperous one 
there. If, however, they went to other 
parts of Ireland more favoured by nature, 
he was not disposed peremptorily to de- | 
clare that the system would not be ad- 
vantageous. Of this he was sure—that 
it was a misfortune to Ireland that there 
should be so small a number of pro- 
prietors of land in proportion to the 
population. It was a misfortune to this 
country also; but the proportion of pro- 
prietors in Ireland was much smaller 
than in this country. The subject, 
therefore, ought not to be put out of 
sight; and it might be found that a well- 
considered scheme for giving larger op- 
portunities, where estates were sold, for 
tenants to buy their lands and try whe- 
ther they could not thus improve their 
condition, would produce greatercontent, 
and add to the prosperity of the country. 

Lorp DUNSANY expressed his regret 
that the entire Return moved for could 
not be granted. Its production would 
be an act of justice to the Irish land- 
lords, showing, as it would, that they 
had not been guilty of the. charges of 
eviction brought against them. 

Toe Eart or DUNRAVEN said, he 
should not press the Motion after what 
the noble Duke had said. 


Motion (by leave of the House) with- 
drawn. 


House adjourned at Seven o’clock, to 
onday next, Eleven o’clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Friday, 27th February, 1880. 


MINUTES.]—New Wrir Issuep—For Nor- 
folk (Western Division), +. Sir William 
Bagge, deceased. 

Pustic Biris—Ordered—First Reading—India 
Stock (Powers of Attorney) * [93]. 

Third Reading—Indian Salaries and Allowances* 
[72], and passed. 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 
SO Qhror— 
CHESTER GAS BILL. 
Standing Order 109 read. 


Mr. RAIKES said, the Chester Gas 
Bill was a measure which affected the 
interests of his constituents; and having 
become unopposed, it would, in the 
ordinary course of events, come before 
him. That, however, was undesirable, 
considering the relation in which he 
stood to the City of Chester; and he 
would, therefore, move— 

‘“‘That the Chairman of the Committee of 
Ways and Means be discharged from attendance 
on the Chester Gas Bill, and that the Chairman 
of the Committee on Standing Orders be ap- 
oy Chairman of the Committee on the said 

il. 


Motion agreed to. 


Ordered, That the Chairman of the Committee 
of Ways and Means be discharged from at- 
tendance on the Chester Gas Bill, and that the 
Chairman of the Committee on Standing Orders 
be appointed Chairman of the Committee on 
the said Bill.— (Zhe Chairman of Ways and 
Means.) 


QUESTIONS. 


—o00-— 
GAME LAWS—LEGISLATION. 


Sm DAVID WEDDERBURN asked 
the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, Whether it is the inten- 
tion of the Government to introduce 
during this Session a Game Laws 
Amendment Bill, similar to that which 
was introduced by the Lord Advocate 
during last Session, and which passed 
through all stages in this House except 
the final one ? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS: No, Sir. 
It is not the intention of the Govern- 
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ment to re-introduce that Bill; but it is 
the intention of the Lord Advocate to 
introduce a much larger measure, deal- 
ing with the whole subject, which will 
be applicable to Scotland. 


POOR LAW—DISSOLUTION OF THE 
WITHAM UNION. 


Mr. ROUND asked the President 
of the Local Government Board, Whe- 
ther he will be good enough to ex- 


|plain to the House the circumstances 


under which it is proposed to dissolve 
the Witham Union, in the county of 
Essex ; and, whether he is aware that 
the Guardians of both Braintree and 
Witham Unions are by no means unani- 
mous in their approval of the scheme? 
Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH : Sir, itis not 
easy within the compass of an answer 
to a Question to detail the circumstances 
which have led to the dissolution of the 
Witham Union; but, in reply to my 
hon. Friend, I may say that so long ago 
as Midsummer, 1877, resolutions were 
passed by a conference of Guardians re- 
presenting Unions in Essex, of which 
Witham was one, recommending the 
dissolution of the Witham Union and 
the distribution of the parishes belong- 
ing to it among adjacent Unions, and 
the Local Government Board was in- 
vited to hold an inquiry as to the benefits 
which might result from a re-arrange- 
ment of the district generally. In 
October, 1877, such an inquiry was ac- 
cordingly held, notice to all parties 
having been given, and representatives 
of the parishes interested being pre- 
sent. From the Report of the Inspector, 
it appeared desirable that the Witham 
Union should be dissolved, the advan- 
tages being diminution of staff expenses, 
economy and efficiency of administra- 
tion, and the setting free of the Witham 
workhouse for some other uséful public 
purpose. In January, 1879, the Guar- 
dians of the Witham Union passed a 
resolution, by 11 votes to 7, in favour 
of dissolution. It is true that three 
months later—in April, 1879—this re- 
solution was rescinded by 12 votes to 11; 
but the matter had then proceeded too 
far to be dropped with propriety, The 
proposed change had been publicly re- 
cognized as an advantage, and had been 
sanctioned by the Department of State 
in which are vested the duty and re- 





sponsibility of carrying it into effect. 
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Moreover, engagements with neigh- 
bouring Unions as to the allocation of 
the parishes had grown up. ‘The final 
decision as to this allocation, which is 
always a difficult one, has been delayed 
by various circumstances, but has now 
been made. It is impossible for a change 
of this kind to take place without some 
feeling of objection to it; but I have no 
reason to doubt that, once made, it will 
carry with it the advantageous conse- 
quences which were originally antici- 
pated. 


ARMY — OFFICERS OF THE STAFF 
ACTING AS NEWSPAPER CORRE- 
SPONDENTS IN THE FIELD. 


Mr. HOPWOOD asked the Under 
Secretary of State for India, Whether it 
be the fact that Officers of the Staff in 
the recent wars in Afghanistan have 
acted, or are acting, as paid corre- 
spondents to newspapers in the United 
Kingdom or India; is such employment 
undertaken with the approval of the 
General Commanding in Chief or of the 
authorities in India ; if not, whether any 
Despatch or Memorandum, censuring or 
prohibiting such a practice, has been 
issued to the service in India by the Se- 
cretary of State, or the Viceroy of India, 
or the General Commanding in Chief 
there ; and whether any regulations of 
newspaper correspondents in the field 
were “‘ provisionally sanctioned,” or for- 
mally adopted by the Secretary of State, 
or transmitted by him to the Viceroy of 
India or the General Commanding in 
Chief there; if so, whether they have 
since been recalled or cancelled, and by 
whom ? 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: Sir, certain 
officers of the Staff have, in the recent 
Afghan wars, acted as war correspond- 
ents of newspapers ; and in certain cases 
last year, as the House is already aware, 
they undertook that employment with 
the knowledge of the General Command- 
ing. I cannot, of course, say positively 
whether any officers are now so acting; 
but a general official Order was issued 
last year by the Adjutant General, under 
the direction of the Commander-in-Chief 
in India, prohibiting Staff officers from 
undertaking such employment. No re- 
gulations as to newspaper correspondents 
in the field have been provisionally sanc- 
tioned, or formally adopted, by the Se- 
eretary of State. 


Mr. Sclater-Booth 
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Sir CHARLES W. DILKE inquired 
whether the hon. Gentleman could give 
the date of the Order in question ? 

Mr. E.STANHOPE: I am afraid I 
cannot. I do not think we have got it 
at the India Office; but I think we can 
get it at the War Office. 


LORD CLERK REGISTER (SCOTLAND) 
ACT, 1879. 


Mr. FRASER MACKINTOSH asked 
the Lord Advocate, Whether Minutes 
and Regulations as contemplated by 
the 11th section of The Lord Olerk 
Register (Scotland) Act of 1879 have 
been made; and, if not, when they 
will be prepared and laid before Par- 
liament ? 

Tne LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. War- 
son): Sir, I have some difficulty in un- 
derstanding the purport of the Question 
of my hon. Friend. I do not exactly 
know what are the Minutes and Regu- 
lations contemplated by the section. 
That section simply provides that when 
it becomes necessary to make regula- 
tions they shall be laid on the Table of 
the House within a month after comple- 
tion. I may inform my hon. Friend that 
certain regulations as to admission, and 
other matters connected with the internal 
administration of the Office, are at pre- 
sent in course of preparation. The delay 
has been in a considerable measure 
owing to the indisposition of the head 
of one of the largest departments in 
the Register House. I hope before 
long to be able to submit them to the 
House. 


INDIA—THE WYNAAD GOLD FIELDS. 


Mr. PULESTON asked the Under 
Secretary of State for India, Whether he 
can confirm the report in the ‘ Times” 
newspaper as to the extent and character 
of the gold fields of Southern India; 
and, whether he has received and can lay 
upon the Table of the House the Report 
of the Engineer of the Indian Govern- 
ment on the subject ? 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: Sir, we have 
received unofficially a Report which 
confirms generally the statement referred 
to by my hon. Friend. I shall be very 
glad to show it to him; and after con- 
ferring with my hon. Friend, I have no 
doubt we shall be able to lay on the 
Table some part of the Report. 
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RELIEF OF DISTRESS (RELAND)— 
NENAGH. 


Mr. O'DONNELL asked the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland,; Whether he is 
aware that Major Percy, the stipendiary 
magistrate at Nenagh, has, as the result 
of a house to house visitation, reported 
in the following terms upon the condi- 
tion of 519 distressed families in that 
district :— 

‘They have no food of any kind; they have 
no fuel; their beds, bed-clothes, and everything 
movable has been long since sent to the pawn 
office; the homes, wretched in the extreme, are 
cold; the floors a mass of wet clay; in the 
corners of hundreds of rooms are straw heaps, 
kept together by large stones on the wet 
ground, an old sack or two the only covering. 
I never in a civilised land, nor indeed in an 
country, and I have been all over the worl 
saw such a picture of squalid misery ;” 
and, if he can inform the House why 
relief was not afforded earlier to this 
miserable population, and what mea- 
sures have since been adopted to meet 
such distress ? 

Mr. J. LOWTHER: Sir, I cannot 
find that Major Percy, the stipendiary 
magistrate at Nenagh, has made an 
official Report to the Irish Government 
on the distress prevailing in that district. 
If he had made such a Report as the 
hon. Gentleman described, it would have 
been in their possession. The hon. 
Member asks me why relief had not been 
afforded earlier, and what measures had 
since been adopted to meet the distress. I 
find that the Union including this dis- 
trict was gazetted on the 27th January 
among those scheduled as taking advan- 
tage of the notice issued by the Board of 
Works on the 12th of January. The 
Guardians have also been informed that 
out-door relief may be given under the 
new conditions, and sanitary and other 
works are contemplated, which will af- 
ford employment to the population. I 
also understand that the landlords of 
the Union have applied for advances to 
the amount of £3,500. Iam not aware 
that the Government have power to do 
anything more. 

Mr. O'DONNELL: May I ask when 
the works in contemplation are likely to 
be commenced ? 

Mr. J. LOWTHER: Applications, 
as I have stated, have been made for 
advances; but I cannot say how soon 
they will be in operation. One under- 
taking, by the sanitary authorities, for 
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£4,500, I understand, is not likely to be 
proceeded with. 


CRIME (IRELAND) — ATTACK ON 
TENANT RIGHT MEETING AT 
PORTADOWN. 


Mr. O’DONNELL asked the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, If his attention 
has been drawn to the reports that, on 
Wednesday last, a public meeting to 
advocate Tenant Right in the neigh- 
bourhood of Portadown was attacked by 
a large body of persons armed with 
bludgeons and other weapons and headed 
by a band of fifes and drums playing 
Orange party tunes; whether it is true 
that a notice or proclamation had been 
previously published denouncing the 

roposed Tenant Right meeting as dis- 
oyal and seditious, and summoning the 
adeaaitie of Tenant Right to attend 
and oppose it; whether it is true that 
many of the advocates of Tenant Right 
present were severely struck and beaten 
and the meeting violently broken up; 
and, whether he can inform the House 
why the authorities took no precautions 
for the defence of a number of people 
engaged in holding a public meeting? 

Mr. J. LOWTHER: Sir, the circum- 
stances referred to by the hon. Gen- 
tleman only took place about 48 
hours ago, and I have been unable as 
yet to receive a report on the subject. 
Inquiry is being instituted into the 
subject. 


MERCHANT SHIPS — THE “LOUISA 
FLETCHER” OF LIVERPOOL (UN- 
SEAWORTHINESS). 


Mr. BURT (for Mr. Pursotx) asked 
the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, Whether his attention has 
been called to the fact that on Wednes- 
day last the magistrates at Stonehouse 
committed thirteen men (being the crew 
of the ‘‘ Louisa Fletcher”) to jail for 
fourteen days for refusing to go to sea 
in her, although four Board of Trade 
Surveyors declared her to be unsea- 
worthy, and the bench is bound by 
Statute to be guided by their opinion ; 
and, if so, whether he will order the 
immediate release of the men; and, 
further, if his attention has been called to 
the statement that the Falmouth magis- 
trates have sent six men to jail, under 
similar circumstances, without having 
before them a Board of Trade Surveyor, 
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although there was one in the town and 
the men were earnest in their request 
that he might survey the ship? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS: Sir, No- 
tice of this Question was only given by 
the hon. Member for Derby (Mr. Plim- 
soll) last night, and it has been impos- 
sible for me to communicate with the 
magistrates of Falmouth and Stonehouse, 
so as to receive an answer before 4 
o’clock to-day. I have communicated 
with the magistrates of both places, and 
a further inquiry will be made. In re- 
gard to the first case, the Question is 
hardly fair to the magistrates. In the 
first place, the men were not sent to 
prison immediately, but were fined 15s. 
each, and sent to gaol in default. But 
I have seen a letter from the gentleman 
—a clergyman, I believe—who took up 
the case, and employed a lawyer to 
defend the men, in which he states that 
at the first commencement of the case he 
thought the men had been hardly used ; 
but in the course of the trial his opinion 
entirely changed, and he thought the 
men were in the wrong. AllI can say 
at the present moment is that I have 
communicated with the magistrates in 
regard to both cases, and the question 


will be carefully considered. 


TURKEY—MURDER OF MR. OGLE. 


Mr. E. JENKINS asked Mr. Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, Whether the 
Mr. Consul Blunt, instructed by Mr. 
Layard, in a Despatch printed in Paper 
Turkey, No. 34, 1878, p. 15, to hold an 
inquiry into the circumstances of the 
murder of Mr. Ogle, is the same Mr. 
Blunt before whom all the depositions 
(which are printed on pp. 44—58 same 
Paper) purport to have been taken; and, 
whether he is the same Mr. Blunt who 
has recently reported in favour of a de- 
lay in the inquiry promised by the Go- 
vernment so long ago ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR ortae EXCHE- 
QUER, in reply, said, that it would be 
more convenient that Questions relating 
to details of foreign affairs should be 
addressed to the Representative of the 
Foreign Office. It was true that Mr. 
Blunt was sent in the first instance by 
Sir Henry Layard to take part in the 
judicial inquiry at Volo, and till his de- 
parture on a mission of mediation to the 
insurgent Chiefs he took part in the 
examination of witnesses along with 
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Redschid Pacha. The inquiry was con- 
tinued by Consul General Fawcett; but 
Consul Blunt, from his intimate know- 
ledge of the country, was considered 
best qualified to take part in such an 


inquiry. 


CHANNEL ISLANDS — JERSEY — PAY- 
MENT OF THE JUDGE. 

Mr. WADDY asked Mr. Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, Whether, in view of 
the present vacancy in the office of judge 
or bailiff in Jersey, the Government will 
provide that in future the judge shall 
receive a fixed salary instead of being 
paid by fees ?. 

Mrz. ASSHETON CROSS, in reply, 
said, he doubted whether he had the 
power to carry out the suggestion of the 
hon. and learned Gentleman. He should 
be glad to exercise the power; but he 
feared he did not possess it. 


LAW AND JUSTICE—INSTRUCTION OF 
THE POLICE IN AMBULANCE DRILL. 


Mr. ELLIOT asked the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, If it is 
correct that the City Police, and the 
County Police of most of the Home 
Counties, are being instructed in am- 
bulance drill and “first aid to the in- 
jured,”’ and that the drill of the Metro- 
politan Police in such matters has been 
discontinued ; and, if so, what is the 
reason of such discontinuance. Is it 
owing to expense ? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS, in reply, 
said, he understood instruction was not 
discontinued, though a change had been 
made in the mode of giving it. Last 
year it was undertaken by the divisional 
surgeons, and it was still given, though 
by different persons. 


MOTION. 
10 — 


ORDERS OF THE DAY — STANDING 
ORDER OF SUPPLY AND WAYS AND 
MEANS.—RESOLUTION. 


Tart CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER, in rising to move— 


“That the Standing Order relative to Supply 
or Ways and Means standing the first Order of 
the Day on Friday be read, and suspended. 

“That the Committee of Supply be deferred 
until after the Order ‘of the Day for resuming 
the Adjourned Debate on Business of the House 
(Order in Debate),”’ 
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said, he was aware that this would be 
an unusual course; but it was not abso- 
lutely unprecedented. The step had 
been taken on one occasion at least, 
and it was obviously one which the 
House had it in its power to take. He 
was anxious to appeal to the House to 
agree to this course, because they had 
reached a period of the Session when it 
was very important that they should 
make progress with certain portions of 
their Business, which had to be got 
through by a particular date. There 
was a good deal of Business which it was 
essentially necessary to get through be- 
fore Easter. They had spent much time 
—though he would not say it had not 
been well spent—in the discussion of a 
measure of great urgency and import- 
ance, and had now arrived at the close 
of February. It was really important, 
therefore, that they should not lose any 
time in making progress with their work, 
and he was strongly impressed with the 
necessity of concluding the debate before 
the close of this week. He should be 
sorry to propose a Sitting on Saturday ; 
but, if necessary, he should not shrink 
from making even that proposal. He 
hoped, however, that, if his proposal 
were acceded to, the Business in hand 
would be completed within a compara- 
tively short time. The discussion of the 
previous day was of a character which 
induced him to think that they were 
tolerably well agreed about the necessity 
for the Resolution which he had pro- 
posed. The questions of detail which 
still remained to be settled were not such 
as necessarily to give rise to a very 
lengthened debate. He trusted, there- 
fore, that the whole of the Amendments 
would be got through in a very few 
hours. The Notice, on going into Com- 
mittee of Supply, of the hon. Member 
for Waterford (Mr. R. Power), which 
now stood first on the Paper, was, no 
doubt, one which excited a good deal of 
interest among the Irish Members. The 
hon. Member, however, originally stood 
no chance. of being able to proceed with 
his Motion so as to have a division upon 
it, because the hon. Member for Chester 
(Mr. Raikes) stood before him with a 
Motion on which he intended to ask for a 
division. The hon. Member for Chester, 
however, had taken his Notice off the 
Paper that day, so that the Notice of the 
hon. Member for Waterford now held 
the first place on the Paper. If the Re- 
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solution relating to Obstruction were dis- 
cussed at a moderate length, it would 
not take up more.time than would have 
been taken up by the discussion on the 
Motion of the hon. Member for Chester. 
The hon. Member for Waterford, there- 
fore, if he consented to postpone his 
Notice, would have as early an oppor- 
tunity of bringing his Motion forward 
as he would have had supposing the No- 
tice of the hon. Member for Chester had 
not been withdrawn. He hoped the 
hon. Member for Waterford would con- 
sider these circumstances; but hedid not, 
of course, know whether he had been 
successful in inducing him to see how 
advantageous a position had been se- 
cured for him. He trusted the House 
would agree to the course which he pro- 
posed should be taken, and allow the 
Order for going into Committee of Ways 
and Means to be suspended in order that 
the debate on the Amendment to his 
Resolution might be proceeded with. 
Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON 
said, he was sorry the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had not followed the usual and desirable 
course. There were many occasions 
upon which it became necessary to call 
upon private Members to surrender the 
position which they had secured on the 
Notice Paper in order that Business of a 
very urgent nature might be considered ; 
but, as far as he could recollect, it had 
always been the practice, when such a 
sacrifice was called for, to make an ap- 
peal to hon. Members who had Motions 
on the Paper. [The Cuancetror of the 
ExcHEQuer: I did that.] Then there 
must be some misapprehension. He 
understood that, after the adjournment 
of the Debate was moved, the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer said that it would 
be desirable that the debate should be 
resumed to-day, and that, therefore, he 
would move the suspension of the Stand- 
ing Orders. The hon. Member for 
Waterford then rose, and said that he 
understood the right hon. Gentleman to 
make an appeal to him; and he (the 
Marquess of Hartington) understood 
the right hon. Gentleman to reply, “I 
make no appeal.’”’ In the present case 
there were very strong reasons why such 
an appeal should have been made; and 
he thought it was very unfortunate that 
a precedent should be established putting 
it in the power of a Government to move 
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whenever they might have pressing 
Business of their own. The question 
relating to the Privileges of the House 
was one which, of course, affected the 
interests of the whole country, and hon. 
Members would naturally be disposed to 
second any appeal which might be made 
to them by the Leader of the House on 
such a subject. He trusted, however, 
that if the appeal now made were agreed 
to it would not be regarded as a prece- 
dent for the purpose of forwarding the 
ordinary Business of the Government. 
He regretted that there should be any 
misapprehension as to the fact of an ap- 
peal having been made to hon. Members 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer on 
the previous evening; and he was glad 
to be able to afford the right hon. Gen- 
tleman an opportunity of explaining 
how the matter stood. 

THe CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER said, he was sorry there should 
have been any misunderstanding. When 
he said last night that they were obliged 
to adjourn the debate he was anxious 
that it should be resumed the next even- 
ing ; and he appealed to his hon. Friend 
the Member for Chester (Mr. Raikes), 
not publicly, but repeatedly in private, 
to give way and allow the debate to pro- 
ceed. His hon. Friend declined several 
times to give way, and as his consent 
was that which was absolutely neces- 
sary, he (the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer) had no other course but to move 
the Amendment to suspend the Stand- 
ing Orders. That would override the 
scruples, and overcome the coyness, of 
his hon. Friend, and, under these cir- 
cumstances, he did not think it necessary 
to make an appeal to the hon. Member 
opposite (Mr. R. Power), because he 
stood in a position that rendered it rather 
advantageous to him to give way. 

Mr. R. POWER: Sir, I am sorry to 
say that I do not see the advantages of 
the position in which the right hon. 
Gentleman says he has placed me. I 
should have been very happy to have 
witnessed the interview between the 
right hon. Gentleman and the hon. Mem- 
ber for Chester; but I may remind the 
House that the hon. and learned Member 
for Louth (Mr. Sullivan) made an appeal 
to you, Sir, on the previous evening, 
whether the hon. Member for Chester 
had a right to move his Resolution at 
all; and it is still a doubtful matter whe- 
ther he has a right to do so. However, 
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Sir, as regards this question of appeal, I 
was rather surprised, last night, when the 
right hon. Gentleman refused to make 
an appeal tome. I took it for granted 
he would have done so, and at that hour 
of the night, when we were under more 
pleasant circumstances than at present, 
there is no knowing what might have 
happened. But the right hon. Gentle- 
man having declared that he would not 
make an appeal to me, I came down here 
to-day determined not to yieldtohim. I 
am not sure, however, that the right hon. 
Gentleman was not right in not making 
this appeal ; for, inthis matter of appeals, 
there ought to be some reciprocity. 
Hon. Gentlemen on this side of the 
House have made several appeals to the 
Treasury Bench, and I am not aware 
that any of these were acceded to. But 
what I object to in the conduct of the 
right hon. Gentleman is that he pro- 
poses, without precedent, to take from 
private Members a day in the very first 
month of the Session. Now, Sir, is 
there any great hurry about these Reso- 
lutions? Ido not think there is, and I 
do not believe the Government think 
there is. The right hon. Gentleman 
himself has declared that there has been 
no obstruction this Session; and then, 
with a curious description of logie, 
brings forward these Resolutions. I ° 
have never thrown any obstacle willingly 
in the way of Public Business, and I 
shall be happy to give way on certain 
conditions. [‘‘Hear, hear!’’] The hon. 
Member has, I am afraid, cheered a 
little too soon. He had better wait and 
see what the conditions are. One is 
that the Government should grant the 
Committee I ask for. That would be 
the shortest and quickest way to dispose 
of it. The other is that they should 
give me a day for the discussion of my 
Motion. I am not so unreasonable as 
to ask for a day before Easter. We 
know very well that every day is engaged 
up to Easter; but between this and 
Easter many things may happen— acci- 
dents will happen in the best regulated 
Governments—and if the right hon. 
Gentleman will promise to give me a day 
after Easter, and if the noble Lord the 
Leader of the Opposition will give a 
similar undertaking, I shall be prepared 
to withdraw my Motion. I do, however, 
object to this infringement on the rights 
of private Members. What appéars to 
me to be particularly hard is this. I 
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came over on the first day of the Ses- 
sion to ballot for this day. Irish Mem- 
bers have a great deal of trouble and in- 
convenience in coming over to England. 
It is all very well for English Members 
who can come up from the country and 
go back the same night. But the Irish 
have a bit of water to cross that they 
call the mill pond, or the duck pond, 
and that is sometimes a great obstruc- 
tive ; indeed, so much s0, that Irish Mem- 
bers very often reach London more dead 
than alive, and are really of no use for 
two or three days. Now, I particularly 
object that they should punish me for 
this. I have never been an obstructive, 
and probably that is the reason they 

unish me. Their policy is only in 

eeping with the fumbling and stumbling 
policy as to obstruction. Personally, I 
do not care whether you pass this Rule 
or not. I can tell you that you will 
never suspend me by these Rules, or by 
any other means. My own opinion is 
that they are the most milk-and-water 
arrangements ever proposed, and that 
one determined to obstruct would have 
no difficulty in driving a coach-and-six 
through them. I ask the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer to give me a day after 
Easter for the discussion of my Motion; 
and I think that is not an unreasonable 
request, considering the importance of 
my Motion and the utter insignificance 
of his. 

Taz CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER said, the hon. Gentleman, no 
doubt, anticipated the answer which he 
felt it to be his duty to give to the 
suggestion that the Government should 
agree to his Motion—that he could not 
undertake to do so, nor could he promise 
to find a day for its discussion before 
Easter. The hon. Gentleman would, 
he thought, do well to try the ordinary 
means to procure a day for the purpose ; 
and if he were not successful, he should 
be glad to see what could be done to 
meet his convenience later on in the 
Session. 

Mr. O'DONNELL was glad to say 
any expectations which had been formed 
by Her Majesty’s Government that they 
had strengthened their position in view 
of the coming Elections by these Resolu- 
tions were nullified by the ingenious 
spirit displayed by the noble Lord the 
Leader of the Opposition, who last even- 
ing came forward and expressed himself 


more anti-obstructive than the Treasury 
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Bench itself. As a specimen of the 
amiable consistency with which they were 
treated, he would refer to what had hap- 
ye that morning. Zhe Standard 

ad officially announced in its editorial 
columns that— 

‘In consequence of the receipt of a telegram 
from Mr. Parnell, Mr. Biggar had resolved to 
disregard the expressed wish of the moderate 
section of the Home Rule Party and to oppose 
the utmost resistance in detail to the Resolutions 
on obstruction.” : 


That had been palmed off in some mys- 
terious way on the editor of The Standard. 
Seeing the manner in which that respect- 
able Ministerial journal had inserted 
such a calumny, he believed it must 
have been received from a very high 
authority indeed, and he should like to 
know what that authority was. The 
noble Lord the Postmaster General had, 
he might add, on the previous evening 
warned the House that the temper within 
its walls was nothing to that which 
existed out-of-doors with regard to ob- 
struction ; but he would show the House 
how the exasperation of the country, if 
it did really exist, was manufactured. 
The Globe newspaper, speaking of his 
own action, said that he had a few dozen 
Amendments to the Resolutions of the 
Government to propose on his own ac- 
count; but that was an absolute false- 
hood, for there were in all only six or 
seven Notices of Amendments set down 
in his name, two of which were verbal 
Amendments, and the others being prac- 
tically alternative Amendments of a sub- 
stantial character. Yet he was held up 
by a Ministerial journal as an Obstruc- 
tionist. In spite of the patriotic attitude 
of the Leaders of the Opposition —— 

Mr. SPEAKER pointed out that the 
hon. Member was not in Order in dis- 
cussing these matters on a Motion re- 
lating to the Order of Business. 

Mr. 0’ DONNELL accepted, of course, 
the Speaker’s ruling. He did not, how- 
ever, intend.to refer to any matter out- 
side the subject under discussion, and 
his object merely was to show that the 
Government had no claim to courtesy 
from that side of the House. He might 
add, in conclusion, that the subject which 
he had put upon the Paper that evening 
was of the most urgent character, and 
that he could not in these cireumstances 
assent to the Motion of the Chanceilor 
of the Exchequer. Tf, however, he was 
allowed to bring on his Motion he was 
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willing to promise not to occupy more 
than seven minutes in doing so. 

Carratn PIM, who had also a Notice 
on the Paper, said, he should not op- 
pose the Motion; but he gave way with- 
out making any conditions, in order to 
heap coals of fire on the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. 

Mr. BIGGAR considered that the 
reasons given. by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer for his Motion came with a 
bad grace from him. It was notorious 
that up to the present time the Govern- 
ment had wasted three nights of the Ses- 
sion with purely electioneering business. 
They had occupied a large amount of 
time in debating a question which was a 
perfect truism ; and after doing so he did 
not see how they could ask to set aside a 
Motion of the greatest importance such 
as that relating to absenteeism in Ire- 
land. 

Mr. DODSON regretted that the Go- 
vernment had not appealed in the usual 
way to hon. Members having Notices on 
the Paper to allow the discussion on the 
Business of the House to continue to- 
night. He trusted that the House would, 
without any further’parley, come to a 
decision on the question. 

Mr. SHAW hoped that the House 
would decide without a division, and 
that the Motion of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer would be allowed to*™pass. 
He did not think the right course had 
been adopted; but he was quite fsure 
it had been inadvertent. He was sure 
that the right hon. Gentleman had not 
deliberately cast a slight upon anyone, 
and he hoped that the hon. Member 
for Waterford would not go to a di- 
vision. 

Masor O’GORMAN said, the conduct 
of the hon. Member for Dungarvan (Mr. 
O’Donnell) had been ruled by the 
Speaker to be irregular. He wished to 
ask if any Member, when the House 
was not in Committee, had the privilege 
of speaking three times on the same sub- 
ject as the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had done ? 

Mr. R. POWER expressed his willing- 
ness to withdraw his Motion on the un- 
derstanding given him by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. 


Motion agreed to. 


Standing Order relative to Supply or Ways 
and Means org the first Order of the Day 
on Friday read, and suspended. 


Mr. O’ Donnell 


{COMMONS} 
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Ordered, That the Committee of Supply be 
deferred until after the Order of the Day for re- 
suming the Adjourned Debate on Business of 
the House (Order in Debate).—(Mr. Chancellor 
of the Exchequer.) 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 


—or70nnn — 


PARLIAMENT — BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE (ORDER IN DEBATE)—RESO- 
LUTION. 


ADJOURNED DEBATE. [SECOND NIGHT. } 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Amendment proposed to . 
Question [26th bvunes =e page 
1463. ] 


And which Amendment was, 

To leave out from the word “That ”’ to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“ during a Debate, whether in the House or in 
Committee, any Member may draw the attention 
of the Chair to misconduct on the part of a 
Member who in addressing the House may per- 
sistently endeavour to prevent the Progress of 
Business, by rising in his place and taking 
Notice that the Member for is wil- 
fully obstructing the Business of this House. 

‘* Whereupon (unless in the judgment of the 
Chair the interruption is frivolous and un- 
founded, in which case he shall call on the 
Member in possession of the House to proceed), 
Mr. Speaker (or the Chairman) shall forthwith 
put the Question ‘That be not 
further heard,’ which Question shall be decided 
without amendment or debate, but the Motion 
shall not be carried by a majority of less than 
two-thirds if a Division is called. 

“ Any Member so put to silence shall stand 
suspended from the service of the House for one 
week. 

“Any Member put to silence twice in the 
same Session shall stand suspended from the 
service of the House for one calendar month, 
and for such further period until he shall have 
submitted himself to the House and given 
assurance that he will not so offend again,’’— 
(Mr. Sampson Lloyd,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question again proposed, ‘‘That the 
word ‘whenever’ stand part of the 
Question.” 


Debate resumed. 


Mr. SHAW said, he did not intend to 
occupy the House at any great length ; 
but he wished to say something on the 
general question. He could not object, 
speaking generally, to the Resolutions 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, for 
he thought them preferable to the other 
Resolutions on the Paper. If anything 
were done he would rather have authority 





placed in the hands of the Speaker in- 
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stead of the matter being left to the 
indiscriminate action of the House: A 
Speaker’s decisions were almost always 
unchallengeable, and never had they 
been more so than in the case of the pre- 
sent occupant of the Chair, in whose 
hands every hon. Gentleman would feel 
himself perfectly safe. He thought it 
would be invidious to call on the House 
to vote upon the ruling of the Speaker ; 
and he should not like such a decision 
to be left to the few who were in the 
House when the offence was committed, 
or to the many who might be called in 
by the ringing of the bell, and who 
would know nothing of what had taken 
place. He was, therefore, strongly in 
favour of leaving the whole matter in 
the hands of the Speaker. But the 
second part of the Resolution relating to 
the Chairman of Committees required 
much more consideration. He had not 
a word to say against the hon. Gentle- 
man who held that position at present, 
and who discharged his duties with great 
ability and impartiality. But the Chair- 
man of Committees was generally re- 
garded as part of the machinery of the 
Government—he was a Party man, and 
voted on Party questions; and it was, 
therefore, undesirable to place in his 
hands the question of suspending a 
Member of the House. Moreover, in 
some protracted Sittings there was a suc- 
cession of Chairmen, and a matter of 
such importance as the suspension of a 
Member ought not tobe intrusted to a 
temporary Chairman. As to the degree 
of punishment in the Resolution, he 
thought that if any Member should com- 
mit the offence three times in one Ses- 
sion the punishment proposed by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer was not at 
all too severe. He did not see any ob- 
ject in making a change in the proposal 
before the House, because he hoped that 
if this Rule were passed the Speaker 
would very seldom or never have to act 
under it. The highest and best feeling 
of every Member of that House would 
rise up in every case and aid the Speaker 
in the discharge of his duty. If it were 
found that a Member offended three 
times, he should consider him such an 
unmitigated fool that the amount of 
punishment would be of little conse- 
quence. It would be impossible to cure 
such an offender by increasing the punish- 
ment. For his own part, he deemed 
it an honour to have a seat in that House; 
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he had never done anything to interfere 
with the Business, and he should give 
his aid to Her Majesty’s Government 
and to the Speaker, as presiding over 
that Assembly, in maintaining the dig- 
nity and facilitating the conduct of the 
Business of the House. He did not 
understand how any men could deli- 
berately think that by persistent Ob- 
struction they could do any good ‘to 
themselves or to any cause they had at 
heart. It had been said, he believed, 
that the House would in time be so dis- 
gusted by persistent obstruction that it 
would do something which eertain hon. 
Gentlemen very much desired. The 
thing was perfectly absurd. He had 
seen the idea stated in Irish newspapers, 
and had treated it as childish nonsense. 
The matter was, in fact, beyond the pale 
of reasoning altogether. If any man 
was so absurd in his ideas of public life 
as to think that, a year or two in that 
House would cure him. Another view 
had also been lately taken. It had been 
stated that after the next General Election 
the Home Rulers would come into the 
House in such strength of numbers that 
they would make an alliance with the 
Liberal Party and force them to carry 
out their views. That had been stated, 
he thought, from the other side of the 
House; it had certainly been stated in 
newspapers which were the organs of 
the other side of the House. Nothing 
could be more absurd and childish. If 
such a course were possible nothing 
could be more -discreditable and dis- 
honourable tothe Members of the Liberal 
Party. But there was nothing in the 
history of the Party to justify the insult- 
ing aspersion that, for the sake of the 
paltry pay and the honour of sitting for 
a few years on the Treasury Bench, its 
holders would deliberately give up their 
principles, and carry out a policy which 
they disapproved. If that was the hope 
of the Home Rulers they would be miser- 
ably disappointed. He believed that 
there were two ways by which a nation 
might gain its ends—one was by fight- 
ing, if it were able to fight; the other 
was by constitutional, rational, intelli- 
gent agitation. The only hope the Home 
Rulers had of gaining their ends was by 
bringing the public opinion of this coun- 
try into the groove in which they wished 
it torun. He trusted the objects sought 
for would be so presented that the Eng- 
lish people would come to see their fair- 
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ness and their justice. 
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there a moment if he did not think that | leave on the minds of his hearers an im- 


in course of time the Home Rule Party 
could accomplish their ends. Those 
ends, he believed, were fairly within the 
possibilities of constitutional political 
action, and entirely within the bounds of 
politicalagitation. He had the fullest and 
most complete faith in the ultimate de- 
cision of the English people, although 
they sometimes had fits of insanity, as all 
strong people and animals did when they 
got too fat. But they came to their 
senses at last, and no people in the world 
were more capable of judging fairly and 
acting rightly. It was only by consti- 
tutional action and by bringing public 
opinion round to their views that he 
would for a moment think of seeking 
the ends which the Home Rule Party 
had at heart. Here he would take 
the liberty of making one or two sug- 
gestions. One was that the Government 
should endeavour to introduce measures 
suitable to the different sections of the 
Empire. Ireland was far behind Eng- 
land in social and political advancement. 
Legislation was required in reference to 
a number of questions which it would be 
absurd to legislate about in England. 
The English people were in an indepen- 
dent position, and they could not at all 
understand the position of the people of 
Ireland or those who pleaded for them. 
He would entreat hon. Gentlemen to 
look carefully at those great questions 
which were the foundation of national 
pevperiiy- Self-dependence in England 
ad made everything. Let it be fostered 
and cherished in Ireland, and let the 
people be helped to obtain the same re- 
sults. Were the Government doing this ? 
Nothing of thekind. Were they endea- 
vouring to foster a good spirit between 
the two peoples? He would only refer 
to a speech recently delivered in the 
North by a right hon. Gentleman who 
was a Member of the present Govern- 
ment, and who said bands of marauders 
went about at night in Ireland inflicting 
all kinds of injuries on unoffending men. 
Was that true? Was there any such 
thing in Munster, Ulster, or Leinster? 
There might have been a few cases in 
Connaught ; butit was wrong to compare 
the Ireland of to-day in that respect with 
the Ireland of 40 or 50 years ago; and 
‘it was most extraordinary that a Gentle- 
man occupying such a position, taking 
the money of the State to do the work of 


Ur. Shaw 





pression that that was the condition of 
the whole country. The right hon, Gen- 
tleman went on to ask how people could 
wonder at the gentlemen of Ireland 
being absentees, when, if they went to 
their estates, the first thing they received 
was a missive with a drawing of a death’s 
head and cross bones. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE rose to a point of 
Order. He wished to know whether the 
observations of the hon. Member for 
Cork with reference to the state of Ire- 
land were pertinent to the question of 
the re-organization of the discipline of 
the House, which was now before the 
House ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
for Cork is making some general obser- 
vations with regard to the development 
of Ireland. I did not interpose; but I 
am bound to say that those observations 
do not appear to me to be closely rele- 
vant to the Question before the House. 

Mr. SHAW said, he would not per- 
severe in that line of remark. They 
were now considering the Business of the 
House, and he thought it would be a 
very wise thing for the House to regard 
the question in rather a broader view 
than that of making a change in the 
powers of the right hon. Gentleman who 
presided over their deliberations. Would 
it not be. worth while for the Govern- 
ment and the Leaders of the House to 
link themselves together in order to place 
on a solid foundation the Business for 
consideration? Did anyone imagine 
that the House could do the business of 
the three countries? Was it not the 
pressure of Business that caused the un- 
pleasantness there had been on both 
sides of the House? Such a mass of 
Business, extending over the whole Em- 
pire, was brought forward that it was 
Breen? impossible to get through it. 

Would it not be wiser, instead of trying 
to suppress and repress, to endeavour to 
lay down some new lines for the conduct 
of the Business of the House? He was 
entirely in favour of the suggestion that 
they should have Grand Committees of 
the House; and if some Bills affecting 
Ireland, such as had, even that Session, 
occupied night after night, had been sub- 
mitted to a properGrand Committee, they 
would have occupied hardly any of the 
time of the House, and would have been 
passed in a much more business-like 

















form than they had been. Business and 
common sense would then have found 
their proper place, and everything like 
’ nonsense would have disappeared. Busi- 
ness would then come down to the House 
in a shape capable of being discussed. 
He hoped Government would look at 
this fully, and endeavour to make some 
arrangements for facilitating the Busi- 
ness of the House, The question was, 
what was the meaning of the Resolution? 
He did not want to occupy time in going 
over the debate; but it had been said it 
had been of an electioneering character. 
He was rather afraid it was. He was 
not disposed to put the worst construc- 
tion on human nature; but, looking at 
the whole case, it must be acknowledged 
to have something of an electioneering 
character. His hon. and learned Friend 
the Member for Louth (Mr. Sullivan) 
said that the Government were coerced 
by public opinion on this subject. He 
did not believe there was any great mass 
of public opinion on it. The newspapers, 
it was true, were writing in a very un- 
fortunate style on this subject. But how 
was that public opinion originated ? The 
first note of it was struck by the Prime 
Minister when he made the extraordi- 
nary declaration that those who were in 
favour of Home Rule were traitors to 
their country and their Sovereign. Of 
course, it was the merest piece of bun- 
combe done in the highest style of art. 
There was nothing he more regretted 
himself than not having heard it, because 
he remembered many of those things, 
and he remembered the style in 
which they were done at the Table in 
front-of the Speaker. That was followed 
by a lot of writing in the newspapers in 
London ; but there was no public opinion 
in England generally against Home Rule. 
There was a public opinion in England 
just as much as in Ireland against per- 
sistent and senseless obstruction; but 
there was no public opinion against 
Home Rule within the lines of the Con- 
stitution. The hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Louth, and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and the noble Lord the 
Leader of the Opposition went back a few 
years for the origin of this obstruction, 
and he (Mr. Shaw) would follow their 
example. One of the most extraordinary 
pieces of obstruction, and conducted in a 
most scientific manner, was recorded in 
the Life of Lord George Bentinck, 
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Commons in 1846 or 1847. The Irish 
Coercion Bill was run against the Corn 
Laws. It was done inthe most scientific 
way possible ; but then it was done by 
the noble Lord the Prime Minister, so 
it could not have any harm it. But, in 
fact, there was hardly a period in which 
obstruction had not been the imperative 
duty of the minority of the House of 
Commons. As for the writings in the 
newspapers, and this attempt to get up a 
spirit of hatred between England and. 
Ireland, it was one of the things above 
all othersto be reprobated. It was one 
that might lead to results that no man 
in his senses could look forward to with- 
out fear and trembling. Was it nothing 
that two peoples who must live side by 
side and with sympathies in common 
should have good feelings towards each 
other? Was it nothing that for mere 
political purposes, for certain temporary 
objects, there should be an attempt to 
create a feeling against a certain class, 
and that the worst passions of Party 
should be fanned into a flame? It was 
one of the most deplorable things that 
could occur. They might talk about 
agitations in Ireland in which England 
was denounced; he acknowledged that 
there was something of the sort. He 
deplored it ; but was that a reason why 
men in high position in England should 
indulge in that kind of speaking and 
writing to which he had referred? He 
trusted that when this Resolution was 
passed the thing might come to an end. 
But was it the intention to prevent the 
full and free discussion of any measure 
that might be brought forward? The 
professed intention was, of course, to 
put down deliberate and senseless ob- 
struction. He was surprised to read a 
published statement by a noble Lord on 
the Treasury Bench that obstruction was 
almost an hourly occurrence. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, on the con- 
trary, had said that there was nothing 
of the kind this Session. At any rate, 
he hoped there would be no attempt to 
prevent Members from discussing any 
Bill they objected to. Such a course, 
he believed, would bring disaster to the 
Empire. If they—the Irish Members— 
found that they could not get fair play, 
that they were voted down, and crushed 
down, their duty would be plain. — It 
would be, as a body to leave the House ; 
and he, for one, would not hesitate for a 
moment to take the responsibility of ad- 
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vising that course. They would leave 
this House, and say to their constituents 
that they could get no justice here, no 
consideration, nothing but force; that 
they might do some good at home, but 
none in the House of Commons. He had 
no doubt that better feelings and princi- 
ples would gain the mastery, and he was 
sure that those who were responsible for 
the conduct of Public Business would 
not attempt to repress an honest and free 
discussion. Men of little sense and nar- 
row minds might try to draw the Leaders 
to a different course of action; but he 
was sure that the right hon. Gentleman 
who led that House would always beat 
down such interference, and that in the 
future, as to a great extent in the past, 
they would have the fullest liberty to ex- 
press their opinions. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, I cannot 
but think that Members of this House 
in general must have listened to the 
speech of my hon. Friend who has just 
sat down, although he may have de- 
parted in some degree from the literal 
and technical forms of discussion, with 
strong emotions of sympathy and re- 
spect. I, of course, am not of the opi- 
nion professed by my hon. Friend upon 
the important question to which he re- 
fers; but I must say that the spirit of 
thorough manliness in which he ap- 
proaches this question, and which he 
unites with a spirit of thorough kindli- 
ness to us, and with an evident dispo- 
sition to respect both the functions of 
this House and the spirit of the English 
Constitution, does give hope that if the 
relations between England and Ireland 
are to become thoroughly satisfactory 
the most important contribution to that 
essential end will have been made by 
my hon. Friend and those who speak 
like him. I do not think it right to al- 
low this subject to pass with only a silent 
vote on my part; because, although I 
am not in a position to make any im- 
portant contribution to the materials of 
judgment possessed by the House, yet, 
considering the novelty of the subject— 
the strangeness of the subject, com- 
bined with its importance—it is, per- 
haps, right. that one who has passed, I 
think, more hours within the walls of 
this House than anyone who now sits 
within it, should not evade the respon- 
sibility of taking his part either in ap- 
probation or in objection to the course 
adopted by the Government. In the 
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first place, I thoroughly concur with my 
noble Friend the Leader of the Opposi- 
tion as to the deference due to the Go- 
vernment in a matter of this kind, not 
only because of their general responsi- 
bility—exceeding that of all others—for 
the good conduct of the Business of the 
House, but likewise because they have, 
after all, a more thorough and con- 
tinuous knowledge of what has taken 
place, and of the amount of necessity 
for action that can possibly belong to 
any of us who are private and inde- 
pendent Members. I myself am bound 
to say that, not being as good an at- 
tendant of this House as I have been in 
earlier years, I have, perhaps, less origi- 
nal knowledge of the necessity of the 
proposal than a great many of those 
who are at this moment listening to me. 
But I am not wanting in disposition to 
refer to those who have greater oppor- 
tunities of knowledge; and it appears 
to me the presumption is that a case 
has arisen in which it is desirable for 
this House to take some measure in the 
direction indicated by the proposal of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. I 
must further say that if deference is 
due to the Government officially in re- 
gard to the proposal that they now 
make, I think their claim is very much 
strengthened by the tone and spirit of 
the speeches that have been made from 
the Ministerial Bench. I heard the 
speech of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer and the speech of the Postmaster 
General last night; and if, as has been 
said by my hon. Friend who spoke last, 
there has been anything in the mind of 
anyone of an electioneering spirit in con- 
nection with the production of these 
Resolutions, it must be, I think, in can- 
dour admitted that there was not the 
slightest trace of that spirit in either of 
those speeches. And I go further, and 
say this—that it is quite evident, if the 
Government had chosen to make a pro- 
position of a more stringent character, 
they would, though, perhaps, at a greater 
expenditure of time, have -been able 
probably to carry it through the House. 
I think the Postmaster General laid 
down a just and true principle, when 
he indicated that it was not the duty of 
the Government in a matter of this kind 
to excite feeling, but rather to temper 
and restrain it; and that, on the whole, 
the safe course for them to take is, if 
there must be error, to err on the 














side of Iéniency rather than on the op- 
posite side. In truth, it appears to me 
that the great importance of a Resolution 
of this kind, after all, does not, perhaps, 
lie exclusively or mainly in the particu- 
lar condition it embodies; but it lies in 
this—that it is a strong indication of the 
sense and determination of the House 
to perform its duty and maintain its 
dignity; and it is a pledge given by the 
House to the country that whatever 
measure it may find in the course of its 
experience: to be necessary for those 
ends it will fearlessly adopt. With re- 
gard to the particulars of these Resolu- 
tions, I, following my noble Friend the 
Leader of the Opposition, will say at 
least as much as he said. I have no 
intention of making any proposal in op- 
position to what may be the ultimate 
and well-considered view of the Go- 
vernment. The first point on which I 
will say one word is a point that I have 
not yet heard introduced by either of 
those Cabinet Ministers who have ad- 
dressed the House. It is sufficiently 
exhibited by the two words “ or other- 
wise’ in the fifth line of the Resolu- 
tion; and I must seek for an explana- 
tion of those words, or of the necessity 
for any words of that description. As 
far as I understand the matter, we are 
not here engaged in discussing the 
general weakness or insufficiency of the 
Rules of the House ; but we are discuss- 
ing a particular evil which it is thought 
necessary to meet by some special mea- 
sure. That evil has been carefully de- 
fined in the Resolution by the words 
“persistently and wilfully obstructing 
the Business of the House;” but the 
Resolution goes beyond the persistent 
and wilful obstruction of the Business, 
and states that, apart from any such 
thing as persistent and wilful obstruction 
of the House, if there shall have been by 
any Member an abuse of the Rules of the 
House, then the penalties contemplated 
by the Resolution shall come into force. I 
own, at the present time, in the absence of 
explanations on this subject, that evi- 
dently the dictate of prudence andcommon 
sense is, while adopting means sufficient 
for our needs, to confine ourselves strictly 
to business connected with the end we 
have in view, and not to attempt to con- 
stitute a new Order, and still less to call 
into existence an Order giving a new and 
undefined power for classes of offences 
upon which we have not said a word, 
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and for which, so far as I know, there 
is not the smallest reason to believe that 
they have existed, or, at all events, that 
they have existed in any degree greater 
than has been borne in other times or in 
our own time with any intolerable incon- 
venience. I hope that that observation 
will be felt not in any manner to touch 
the vital portion of this measure and the 
object which Her Majesty’s Government 
have in view, and I have no doubt that 
it will receive your careful consideration, 
Next to that I come to the term that 
‘such Member shall be suspended from 
the service of the House,” andI do hope 
that there will be such thought given to 
the question whether it is worth the 
while of the House to extend the penalty 
to the voting of the inculpated Member. 
I do not now speak in the slightest 
degree in the interest of the Member 
who has offended. If it is a question 
of the amount of his offence, and the 
insufficiency of the punishment inflicted, 
I would give him a larger punishment 
if necessary—but I am reluctant to 
punish constituencies. Now, there are 
many cases in the House in which this 
obstruction might occur in which the 
constituents might have a very strong 
and special interest, and where they 
might suffer seriously and severely from 
the disqualification of their Member 
from voting. On the other hand, it is 
obvious that the voting of a Member 
does not obstruct the House. It does 
not delay its proceedings. I speak in 
ignorance of the considerations which 
may have governed the Administration 
in making this proposal; but I am at 
present so strongly under the distinct 
impression that the disability of voting 
is in so large a degree a punishment 
inflicted upon the constituency for the 
offence of the Member, that constituency 
not being in the view of the House 
guilty in any degree of sharing the 
offence of the Member or responsible for 
it, that I hope the subject may receive the 
careful consideration of the Government. 
I presume that, as the words now stand, 
the words ‘‘ suspended from the service 
of the House’ include what I may call 
corporal expulsion from the walls of the 
House, because the Member who is pre- 
sent, even without speaking, yet votes 
upon all those questions which are 
carried without a division. I conclude 
there is no doubt of the meaning of those 
words; but I may say that it is very desir- 
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able that any words which may be used 
should be perfectly clear and unam- 
biguous, and that if isthe intention of the 
House to have this corporal expulsion 
it should be plainly and distinctly ex- 
pressed in the Resolution. Then we come 
to the very serious and very difficult 
question with regard to supporting, or 
appearing to support, the judgmentof the 
Speaker by the votes of the House. I 
own that Isharethe opinion thathas been 
given by my noble Friend the Leader of 
the Opposition, by my hon. and learned 
Friend the Member for Oxford (Sir 
William Harcourt), and especially, I 
may say, by my hon. Friend who has 
just sat down, that the judgment should 
proceed from the Chairman, and that 
both the House and the Speaker would 
be placed in something of a false position 
by the preference of the House itself. In 
such an event there might be some risk 
of a trial of the Speaker. But my hon. 
Friend who has just sat down was the 
first person who has unfolded a little the 
difficult question which I dare say Her 
Majesty’s Government felt in regard to 
the Chairman of Committees. But it 
is not only the official Chairman of Com- 
mittees that we have also to consider; 
we have also to keep in view the casual 
and temporary Chairman of Committees. 
It is possible that this consideration and 
the necessity of some confirmatory vote 
may have an influence in determining 
Her Majesty’s Government in the course 
they may take ; and I thoroughly agree 
with my hon. Friend who spoke last that 
there is a much greater difficulty in that 
portion of the case than in the portion 
of the case which concerns the Speaker 
in the Chair, and all I can say is that 
whatever may be the Resolution of Her 
Majesty’s Government upon the subject 
I shall not venture to dissent from it by 
an adverse vote. There is one more 
question on which I think I may say a 
word, although I believe it is in the 2nd 
Resolution before the House. I do not 
see the advantage of constituting this 
new scheme at once a Standing Order. 
I do not see what is gained for it from 
the point of view of the Government. 
The whole thing is necessarily experi- 
mental. That is not the fault of the 
Government; butit is extremely difficult 
to tell beforehand—I am sure those who 
have considered the matter most will 
feel the truth of what I say—what will 
be the precise effect and operation of the 
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different parts of the Resolution, if, 
which we all deprecate, it should become 
a practical measure. Why deprive your- 
selves of the benefit of experiment? 
You want to make a provision for the 
present Parliament; why are we to at- 
tempt, considering the extreme jimita- 
tion of our own knowledge of the matter, 
and the great difficulty of forming con- 
fident forecasts in a matter so entirely 
new-——why are we to deal with it conclu- 
sively? Why not leave the new Parlia- 
ment, which will have to consider the 
subject, perfectly free and open for its 
consideration? Iam entirely ignorant 
what advantage the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer would obtain from mak- 
ing this a Standing Order. Further 
consideration of the matter must be, and 
I ask that the further consideration 
should be, as free and unprejudiced as 
possible. I will not push further any 
of these remarks. I must give in my 
concurrence to what was said both by 
my noble Friend the Leader of the 
Opposition and by my hon. Friend who 
has just sat down as to the comparatively 
limited nature of the proposals we have 
before us, and, in fact, of the subject to 
which they relate. The disposition to 
obstruct wherever it exists—and do not 
let us conceal for ourselves that in its 
minor and more innocent forms of de- 
velopment it exists—very recently and 
very widely for temporary and special 
purposes perhaps ; but the disposition to 
obstruct is mainly fostered by the diffi- 
culty of the position in which the House 
finds itself in consequence of the enor- 
mous mass of Business it has to do. 
Here lies, Sir, the root of the matter. 
I was reading only to-day in a news- 
paper an account given by the agent of 
that newspaper of an interview which 
he had been fortunate enough to obtain 
with Prince Bismarck, and, after having 
endeavoured to extract from the deep 
mind of the Prince all that he could 
with regard to foreign and Continental 
politics, the journalist proceeded to feel 
his pulse on the subject of English 
politics. The principal: thing he was 
able to get out of Prince Bismarck—a 
man of few words, and all those words 
pithy and strong—was contained in 
these few terms ‘‘ The English have too 
many irons in the fire.’”’? Now, itis the 
number of irons in the fire—it is the 
enormous mass of Business attached to 
the House as it now exists in its present 
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functions—under the most favourable 
circumstances a mass of Business beyond 
the power of any Assembly to transact— 
that gives facility and temptation to 
obstruction, and that it is which calls 
for some effective measure if this is 

ible. Reference has been made to 
the practice abroad of what is termed the 
eléture; but let us observe and bear in 
mind that, whatever the cléture may be 
as a means of saving the time of a 
deliberative Assembly, it is, I think— 
and so I presume Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment have thought—inapplicable to 
the present discussion, because, as a penal 
measure, it would surely be altogether 
inappropriate. The cldture is not the 
stoppage of a particular Member who is 
supposed to have offended, it is the 
stoppage of the debate ; and, therefore, 
to bring in the cléture for the purposes 
which this Resolution contemplates 
would be simply to enact that the 
House would punish itself, and the great 
interests with which it is charged, in 
consequence of the offence of a particular 
Member. I do not know whose happy 
lot it may be to see the day when there 
may be wisely devised and successfully 
carried through this House an important 
and effectual measure for the devolution 
of such portions of its powers as can be 
safely devolved, with a view to lighten- 
ing the duties of the House. It is quite 
impossible that the House can discharge 
its duties effectually until some such 
measures can be devised and shall 
be carried out. Do not let it be 
supposed that if there be those 
who complain of the idleness of the 
House in general, or of this particular 
Parliament, that I am disposed to join 
in that complaint. COecertainly, Sir, with 
respect to the present Parliament, it has 
been my misfortune to differ very largely 
and widely, indeed, from its proceedings; 
but this testimony I most readily bear— 
that I do not believe there has ever been 
a Parliament and an Administration 
more diligent in the discharge of its 
duties. It is, therefore, not from want 
of diligence that the difficulty has arisen. 
The main causes lie in the enormous 
functions that have really gone beyond 
what the human mind and strength, and 
the time allotted to us, can possibly dis- 
charge. I am very glad that my noble 
Friend (the Marquess of Hartington) 
and my hon. Friend (Mr. Shaw) have, 
by a few words, directed the attention 
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of the House and the country to this 
subject. I am afraid there is out-of- 
doors, and in some portions of the Press 
—and I may almost say it has been visible 
in certain speeches delivered elsewhere— 
a disposition to magnify enormously, to 
exaggerate the question that we are now 
in immediate course of dealing with, 
and to propogate an idea that, provided 
we can only pass a good Resolution 
upon this subject, the difference will 
disappear, that everybody will be able 
to make his Motions and carry his Bills, 
and that nobody will be able to say at 
the end of the Session that there is an 
arrear of Business. That is a gross de- 
lusion, and it is impossible to be too 
earnest in our endeavour to dissipate 
this idea. The causes really lie else- 
where, far deeper than the mischiefs 
with which we are now endeavouring to 
deal. But it does not follow that it is 
not most reasonable to deal with those 
systematic mischiefs; and I feel it my 
duty to acknowledge the fair and con- 
siderate spirit in which they have thus 
far been dealt with by Her Majesty’s 
Government. - 

Mr. MOWBRAY said, that if any- 
thing could prove that the Resolutions 
before the House were a matter of the 
greatest necessity, such proof would be 
afforded by the language of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Green- 
wich and that of the noble Lord the 
Leader of the Opposition. First, refer- 
ence had been made to the proposal of 
his right hon. Friend the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer that the decision should 
rest with the House, and not with the 
Speaker. He was more inclined to agree 
with his hon. and learned Friend the 
Member for the City of Oxford (Sir 
William Harcourt) and the noble Lord 
the Leader of the Opposition that the 
suspension of a Member should take 
place in consequence of a Standing 
Order of the House rather than be 
brought about by the vote of that House. 
He thought that the Speaker was the 
best person to judge of the conduct of 
any Member. There was this danger— 
that if the Speaker appealed to a thin 
House and a division took place in 
which a large number of the Friends of 
the inculpated Member came flowing 
into the House, the result would not be 
satisfactory. As to the punishment to 
be inflicted, he thought the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer rather erred on the 
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side of leniency, though doubtless it was 
wiser to propose the matter in this shape, 
leaving its complete form to be deter- 
mined by the discussion. It would be 
well to define what was meant by a 
Sitting, because they had had very pro- 
tracted Sittings, especially in July, 1877. 
This Parliament having had more than 
three years’ experience of obstruction, it 
was necessary to pass these Resolutions. 
There was no desire whatever to interfere 
with the legitimate freedom of debate, 
or with the privileges of hon. Members. 
The only object was to prevent obstruc- 
tion. Let them hand down to the next 
Parliament a Standing Order for this 
purpose. It was the only way to deal 
effectually with this gigantic and grow- 
ing evil. The whole question had been 
brought up on former occasions and had 
been re-opened. They had carefully 
considered every suggestion which had 
been brought before the House in 1878. 
Having all these before them, they were 
in a position to make the Resolution a 
Standing Order of the House and hand 
it on to the next House of Commons. 
Mr. RYLANDS said, he had no 
wish to speak at length, but thought 
it desirable he should have the oppor- 
tunity of expressing, in a few words, 
his intention of supporting the Govern- 
ment in the steps they had taken to 
meet what might, under some circum- 
stances, be a great evil in the conduct 
of Business. Technically, the House 
was discussing the Amendment of the 
hon. Member for Plymouth (Mr. Samp- 
son Lloyd); but as it was understood 
that the hon. Gentleman was ready to 
withdraw it, it was not necessary to refer 
to it. The Government, in taking the 
initiative in regard to this important 
change in the Business of the House, 
had relieved the other side of the House 
of much responsibility. He had always 
felt that any hon. Member putting for- 
ward a proposition such as that which 
the hon. Member for North Warwick- 
shire (Mr. Newdegate) had put upon 
the Paper was assuming a responsi- 
bility that really belonged to Govern- 
ment; and though the hon. Gentleman 
should have full credit for his motives, 
it must be really a gratification to him 
to find the Government take upon them- 
selves the responsibility of carrying it 
through. In passing, he must say that 
in the preparatory steps the Govern- 
ment were unfortunate in departing 
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from the usual precedent in not consult- 
ing with the Leaders of the Opposition 
upon the terms of the Resolution the 
Government intended to lay before the 
House. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had made 
an excuse that his departure from the 
ordinary course was because they had 
adopted the recommendation of the 
Select Committee; but it was not the 
fact that the Committee recommended 
exactly such a Resolution as now ap- 
peared, and he (Mr. Rylands) thought 
it would have been wiser if they had 
given the noble Lord an opportunity of 
making suggestions before placing the 
proposal before the House. The pro- 
posal, however, was laid on the Table 
without such a consultation; and the 
result was that the noble Lord, in a 
speech which must be admired for its 
clearness and ability, though he pointed 
out parts of the Resolution where he 
thought alterations might advantage- 
ously be made, yet he said he left the 
ultimate form of the Resolution to the 
responsibility of the Government, and 
would not move Amendments. He (Mr. 
Rylands) entirely agreed with the noble 
Lord that it was unfortunate Govern- 
ment had not consulted the leading 
Members of the Opposition side ; but 
having heard the suggestion from the 
Front Bench, he hoped Government 
would be prepared to modify their pro- 
posals without putting the House to a 
division. So far as he was concerned, 
with the exception of the Amendment 
of his hon. Friend the Member for 
Swansea (Mr. Dillwyn), in favour of 
making it a Sessional and not a Stand- 
ing Order, he should decline to support 
any Amendments that had not the sanc- 
tion of the Government. They had, on 
their responsibility, brought this Reso- 
lution before the House, with the object 
of dealing with what they believed to 
be a growing evil in the conduct of the 
proceedings of the House of Commons ; 
and he was bound to say, although 
some Amendment might be made with 
advantage, yet they had treated the 
question with prudence and moderation. 
They were not now entering upon a 
crusade against legitimate obstruction 
—on both sides he hoped there was no 
wish to destroy that, because it was one 
of the essential matters in connection 
with a deliberative Assembly that a 
minority should retain the power of 
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checking the action of the majority. 
All the Rules of the House of Com- 
mons implied the existence of this 
legitimate obstruction, and encouraged 
full opportunity for the exercise of the 
power in discussing the several stages 
of Bills. The Votes in Supply, the 
a. of Supply, the Appropriation 
Bill, in fact, in every direction, it would 
be found that the arrangements of the 
House of Commons had been wisely 
made to secure the minority opportuni- 
ties by means of obstruction of resisting 
the will of the majority, who perhaps 
by hasty legislation were taking a course 
contrary to the public interest, and who, 
but for that check of the minority, 
might pass measures having an evil and 
permanent effect. He would not be a 
party to remove that power because of 
the obstruction in former Parliaments. 
Right hon. Gentlemen opposite ob- 
structed certain measures they thought 
objectionable, and he had not a word to 
say against their conduct. On the Libe- 
ral side there had been obstruction also 
to measures thought objectionable, which 
in some cases had prevented the passage 
of measures; while, in other cases, the 
Government had been able to carry their 
measures contrary to the judgment of 
the minority. But, on the whole, legiti- 
mate obstruction was right and useful. 
He was not there, however, to justify 
what could be called illegitimate ob- 
struction. He could not justify a policy 
of exasperation. He altogether went 
with the speech of the trusted Leader 
of the Irish Party (Mr. Shaw), who was 
no friend of this policy of exasperation, 
and he believed that many Members of 
the Irish Party felt with their Leader 
that if they wanted to get justice for Ire- 
land they must cultivate the good feeling 


-of the English people—not by attempting 


to control the House of Commons; if 
they took any such course it must only 
lead to exciting the combative feeling of 
the English, and the result of any such 
attempt would at once be put down. 
When they sought to put down obstruc- 
tion which had been mischievous, let 
them not forget that deep down they 
would find the roots of this obstructive 
policy in the dissatisfaction and distress 
of the Irish people ; and he echoed the 
wish of the Leader of the Irish Party 
that the House of Commons might be 
brought to do something with wisdom 
and justice, to draw more closely the 
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bonds of union between the English and 
Irish people. As he had said, it was 
his intention to support the Government, 
and he was anxious to say that because 
there had been a persistent attempt by 
writers in certain newspapers to fasten 
on the Liberal Party a desire to thwart 
the Government in the passing of this 
Resolution—it had been suggested that 
the minority had entered into some kind 
of league with a certain section of the 
House with the view of obstructing the 
Government measures; that was alto- 
gether an unjustifiable imputation, and 
when it was repudiated by the front 
Bench, then the same newspaper re- 
peated the charge against the Radical 
Members inthe House. Now, speaking 
for himself, and also for those with whom 
he usually acted, he could say they did 
not wish to encourage wilful and per- 
sistent obstruction calculated in any way 
to impair the functions of the House ; 
they were only anxious to preserve the 
rights of the minority, to guard the 
liberty every hon. Member enjoyed ; and 
he believed that, without those rights, 
the House of Commons would fall in 
public estimation, and gradually lose a 
large amount of public support. The 
proposal that there should be an appeal 
from the Speaker to the House, when 
the offence contemplated by the Resolu- 
tion should have been committed, was, 
in his opinion, a very unfortunate one, 
which he should like to see withdrawn. 
But the case was rather different with 
the action of the Chairman of Ways 
and Means, where it might be desirable 
to secure some safeguard. He agreed, 
and all must agree, in praising the pru- 
dence, the impartiality, and the discre- 
tion with which the present Chairman of 
Committees used the power intrusted to 
him; but he could not close his eyes to 
the fact that there were other hon. Gen- 
tlemen who, when the House was in 
Committee, might exercise the same im- 
portant authority, and who might not 
be equally impartial. He must be un- 
derstood as in no way making reference 
to the present Chairman of Ways and 
Means; but it was possible that the 
Gentleman holding that Office might be 
a strong partizan, and in a period of 
excitement might exercise his power in 
a manner making it desirable that there 
should be some check or control. An- 
other point he wished to refer to was 
the repeated offence; and here he was 
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in favour of making the penalty more 
stringent. The ‘‘ second” offence should 
be that upon which the penalty should 
be enforced, and that penalty should be 
the suspension of the offender for a 
definite time, and not subject to a further 
vote. On the second offence there should 
be a definite term for which the Mem- 
bers should be suspended. Not for a 
long period. As to the proposal of the 
hon. and learned Member for Oxford 
(Sir William Harcourt) that the Mem- 
ber offending should be brought under 
the penalty of suspension for the re- 
mainder of the Session, that, with all 
respect to the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man, he (Mr. Rylands) must say that he 
regarded as a perfectly monstrous pro- 
posal. For his own part, he thought it 
not at all impossible that, after passing 
the Resolution, the first to come under 
the penalty would be an English Mem- 
ber. Not an Irish Member; some 
Member, perhaps, like the hon. Member 
for Derby (Mr. Plimsoll), with an earnest 
purpose under great feelings of excite- 
ment, might support his views against 
the general opinion of the House, with 
a recklessness of consequences that 
might cause him to be named from the 
Chair. Was it then reasonable to pro- 
pose that, in consequence, Derby should 
be disfranchised for a whole Session? 
In the same way, suppose some Home 
Rule Member had been named and ex- 
cluded from service in the House, from 
both speaking and voting, could it be 
contemplated to disfranchise some Irish 
borough or county for the remainder of 
the Session? No, he rather admired 
the moderation of the Treasury Bench 
than the violent declaration of the hon. 
and learned Member for Oxford. The 
idea of the cléture he altogether repu- 
diated. As the noble Lord (the Mar- 
quess of Hartington) very truly said, 
the Liberals had introduced more large 
legislative changes than Conservatives, 
and therefore had more interest in keep- 
ing down persistent obstruction; but 
where did those great changes spring 
from? Was it from the majorities, or 
from the front Opposition Benches? No, 
nor yet from the Treasury Bench. It 
was from the gradually-spreading de- 
velopment of public opinion in favour of 
questions which at the outset were sup- 
ported by a very small minority. He(Mr. 
Rylands) could recollect the early action 
of the Anti-Corn Law League—of which 
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association he was a member; how the 
small band of reformers were confronted 
by a large majority of both sides, whilst 
advocating principles that were most un- 
popular in the House, and having to 
meet violent opposition. Had there been 
a cléture, discussion would havg been 
closed and the measure postponed. No 
doubt, at length the Liberal Party would 
have taken it up; but the cléture would 
certainly have postponed it. All great 
measures sprang from the opinion of the 
minority; and he, for one, while pre- 
pared to give the Government all the 
aid in his power to prevent the abuse of 
the privileges of debate, could not con- 
sent to inflict a stab on Liberal progress 
in this country by borrowing from the 
Qontinent those new-fangled ideas for 
controlling the rights of minorities. 

Mr. PLUNKET joined with the other 
hon. Members who had already spoken 
in congratulating the Government on the 
very tranquil atmosphere in which their 
proposals were being discussed, and said 
he would endeavour to avoid saying 
anything which would unnecessarily dis- 
pel that tranquillity or raise a storm. 
At the same, time it would be a mistake 
if, under the peculiar circumstances of 
the case, they lost sight of the real 
gravity of the question under discussion, 
and forgot, in the time of absolute calm, 
that the time might come again when 
storms might be raised on the subject of 
obstruction similar to those they had 
experienced of late years. He must 
certainly say that the tranquillity of the 
evening was wonderful. Even the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Green- 
wich (Mr. Gladstone) had come into the 
debate, and had addressed the Govern- 
ment in a manner that must be very 
satisfactory to them, as nothing had 
happened during the last six months 
which would lead them to expect such 
serenity. He would not refer to the 
previous proceedings of that right hon. 
Gentleman further than to say that it 
was not long ago since he wrote in a 
well-known magazine strongly condemn- 
ing the Government in the matter, and 
so entirely exonerating the conduct of 
every section of Her Majesty’s Opposi- 
tion, as to say that the Government 
themselves were the real Obstructionists. 
Under such circumstances, it must be a 
matter of great congratulation to the 
Government that the right hon. Gentle- 
man had that evening assured the House 
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that nothing could be more satisfactory 
than the conduct of Ministers, and that 
the Government deserved the greatest 
possible credit for the manner in which 
they had managed the business of the 
House. He, for one, as an humble sup- 
porter of the Government, very cordially 
thanked him for what he had said. 
With regard to the speech of the hon. 
Member for Cork (Mr. Shaw), he had 
listened to it with great pleasure, and 
he could not help thinking that if what 
he had said, and the spirit in which he 
spoke, could be taken as an example of 
the spirit of all the Members of the 
Party which he so prudently and judi- 
ciously led, there would be no need of 
the Resolutions which they were dis- 
cussing. He could not, however, con- 
gratulate the Opposition front Bench on 
thestatement of thehon. Memberfor Cork 
that under no circumstances could any 
combination arise by which the Liberal 
Party would be able to retain the Home 
Rule Members within their ranks, for if 
that was so then the Liberal Party must 
either relinquish at once all hope of 
getting into Office, or else must obtain 
a supremacy at the next Election, so 
overwhelming as not only to deprive the 
Government of their present majority, 
but also to enable them to dispense 
with at least 60 or 70 Members on their 
own side of the House. Such self- 
denying ordinances had been heard of 
before in the Liberal Party and for- 
gotten, and possibly so it might be 
again. With regard to the Resolution 
before the House, he wished to say, as to 
the first part of it, that he most cordially 
supported Her Majesty’s Government, 
though as a Member of the Committee 
which sat to inquire into the subject he 
should have preferred the adoption of a 
Resolution in the form to which they, by 
a majority, had agreed. But when he 
came to the second part of the Resolu- 
tion he must say quite frankly that he 
was entirely opposed to the proposal 
which was made by the Government. 
He listened the night before to what was 
said by the hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Member for Oxford (Sir William 
Harcourt), and though it was not very 
often he had the good fortune to agree 
with what that hon. and learned Gentle- 
man said, on the present occasion he 
was able to adopt almost every word 
he said on that subject. He thought 
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by the Government was one of so light 
a nature that it would only be felt as 
a punishment by those Members who 
were very sensitive on such a matter, 
and it certainly was not such Mem- 
bers who were likely to offend. He 
would earnestly urge on the Government 
to amend that part of the Resolution, 
and make the penalty a real and serious 
one for the second offence. But when 
they came to the final part of the Reso- 
lution, that it should be a Standing 
Order and not merely a Sessional one, 
he again agreed with the Government 
that it should be a Standing Order, and 
he could not conceive any reason for 
making any alternative proposal. Let 
them take a practical view of the ques- 
tion. He did not wish to stir up any 
unpleasant memories on the part of the 
hon. Members, or to recall scenes of ex- 
citement; but at the same time they 
must not shut their eyes to what it was 
ossible might take place in the future. 
ere they likely to have more or less 
obstruction in the next Parliament? 
The hon. Member for Meath (Mr. Par- 
nell) was not present, and as he (Mr. 
Plunket) had already, on a previous 
occasion, spoken very strongly with re- 
gard to the political action of the hon. 
Member, on the present occasion he 
wished to speak as calmly as he pos- 
sibly could; but no one would deny—it 
would be vain to deny—that in the 
Party whose action had called up so 
much excitement in the House, and had 
necessitated the introduction of these 
Resolutions against obstruction, the hon. 
Member for Meath had always taken 
a prominent part. The question arose 
therefore now, whether the Party who 
supported the hon. Member for Meath 
would be stronger or weaker in the 
next Parliament, and that was a ques- 
tion they all ought gravely to con- 
sider. He ventured to say that in many 
Irish constituencies the Manhers who 
had supported the hon. Member for 
Meath would be returned in consider- 
able numbers. The hon. Member for 
Cork (Mr. Shaw), when he pooh-poohed 
that danger, was certainly not expressing 
the current belief in Ireland. For his 
own part, he ventured to predict that 
the number of candidates returned in 
Treland at the next Election under the 
banner of the hon. Member for Meath 
would mainly be limited by the amount 
of money which that hon. Member would 
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succeed in collecting for electioneering 
purposes in America or elsewhere. He 
should be glad to be set right if he were 
wrong, but he understood that the ori- 
ginal object of the visit of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Meath to America was to collect 
money for the promotion of that political 
movement with which he was connected ; 
and, although the hon. Member for Cork 
was the nominal Leader of the Home Rule 
Party in Parliament, the hon. Member 
for Meath really had the control of that 
Party inIreland. Therefore, if a penalty 
was to be imposed for obstruction at all 
it ought to be severe. It would be un- 
fortunate, in his opinion, to make any 
change in the Rules of the House unless 
the change was real and efficacious. 
That the Resolution ought to be made a 
Standing Order, however, he perfectly 
agreed, and he hoped the Government 
would adhere to that view. 
Mr. OSBORNE MORGAN said, that 
if there was any Member present whose 
eyes were not quick enough, and whose 
ears were not long enough to detect the 
presence of obstruction in the House, it 
would be useless to waste argument 
upon him. It was said that obstruc- 
tion was an evil of old standing. Well, 
that was no doubt so, but never before 
the existence of the present Parliament 
had it assumed the form of a general 
tilt at all legislation whatsoever. It 
had usually been directed against one 
measure only, of which the Obstructives 
disapproved. In the present House of 
Commons, however, there were a num- 
ber of talking machines, who went on 
with the greatest facility from hour to 
hour, stopping every kind of Business 
which happened to be on the Paper. 
The result was that the House had al- 
most ceased to be a legislative body, 
and if a check were not put upon them 
it would soon cease to be even a deli- 
berative body. {If everyone of those 
Members went back to Ireland, into the 
far West, and brought back with him 
seven other spirits more wicked than 
himself, it was obvious that the last 
state of that House would be worse than 
the first. The Resolutions of the Go- 
vernment certainly did not err on the 
side of severity. He rather feared that 
such nets would prove effective only 
against the smaller fry, and that the 
big fishes would break through them. 
It would be a repetition of the old story— 
‘Dat veniam corvis, vexat censura columbas.”’ 
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The Resolution, as it stood, seemed to 
lace them in this dilemma, that the 
ouse must either vote adversely to the 

Speaker, or else it might happen that 

an offence would be committed in the 

presence of a dozen Members, and the 
penalty might be inflicted by two or 
three hundred. Of course, if the Rule 
worked badly, no one would wish that it 
should be a Standing Order. But 
these were matters of detail. The 

Leader of the House, backed by the 

opinion of a Select Committee, and re- 

cognizing the responsibility of his posi- 

tion, said—‘‘ This is what I want; I 

cannot get on without it;” and that 

being so, it became the duty of every 

Member to give the Resolution a cordial 

and a loyal support. It was intelligible 

compared with the series of proposi- 
tions put down by the hon. Member for 

North Warwickshire (Mr. Newdegate) 

than which nothing more involved had 

been committed to paper since the days 
of Thucydides. Sooner or later the 

House would have to re-consider the 

Rules of its debates. The House had 

outgrown them; they were made for a 

different state of things, and also for a 

different class of Members. The Leader 

of the Opposition was not quite fairly 
dealt with in regard to what he said 
about the cléture. It was an un-English 
word ; but if we called the thing “ shut 
up,” or something of that kind, we 
should take to it better; and sooner or 
later we must come to something of that 
kind. MHalf-a-dozen times a Session 
Bills were fully debated on the second 
reading, and again the same questions 
of principle were raised on the Motion 
to gointo Committee, and the arguments 
that had been thrashed out in the first 
debate were repeated ad nauseam in the 
second. If this was debate, all he 
could say was, we paid a high price for 
the privilege. In 12 years’ experience 
he had often seen a minority abuse its 
rights, but only on one occasion had he 
known a majority to doso. There was 
the best reason why the majority should 
not do it, for the consequences would 
recoil on itself. Every Irish question 
that was brought forward honestly and 
in good faith ought to receive the fullest 
consideration; but itwas quite a different 
thing when speeches were made simply 
for the sake of speaking, and attempts 
were made to count the House simply 
for the purpose of wasting time. This 
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was not the way in which Irish Members ' 


would ever obtain justice for Ireland; 
nor was it right they should obtain it in 
this way. The House of Commons 
would not allow itself to be bullied or 
worried into doing anything it would 
not otherwise do. It was one of the 
most patient Bodies that ever existed ; 
but there was one thing it would not 
stand, and that no Assembly ought to 
stand, and that was that any person or 
body of men should use the Forms of 
the House simply to bring it into dis- 
credit and contempt. 

Str JOHN HAY said, he intended to 
give his support to the Resolutions, but 
he desired to call attention to one point 
which was worth the consideration of 
the Government. He had seen a good 
deal of what was called obstruction ; 
and he attributed much of its success to 
the existence of the Rule that certain 
opposed Business could not be begun 
after half-past 124.m. When that Rule 
was adopted, then obstruction became 
successful in interfering with the Busi- 
ness of the House. He had always op- 
posed that Rule, because there was 
Business that might be fairly and pro- 
perly discussed in a small House of 
Members after the termination about 
midnight of the principal Business of the 
evening. It was only within the last 10 
years that it had been considered ad- 
visable that this power of stopping Busi- 
ness should be vested, not in the House, 
but in any Member. The result had 
been obstruction of the ordinary course 
of Business. It had been carried so far 
that the letter ‘‘a” had been placed 
against the Criminal Code Bill, so that 
the Attorney General was prevented 
from advancing it a stage, notwithstand- 
ing the consideration it had previously 
received. Frequently pages of Amend- 
ments were placed upon the Notice 
Paper in order to prevent Bills of great 
importance being discussed; and often 
hon. Members who had given Notice of 
Amendments were not in their places 
when the Amendments were reached. 
It was impossible to attribute the stop- 
page of Public Business to what was 
called obstruction when such facilities 
for obstruction existed in the Standing 
Orders. Believing, as he did, that the 
12.30 Rule was the causeof much of this 
interference with business, he regretted 
that it had become a Standing Order. 
It would be idle to pass this Resolution 
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as a temporary measure, and not to leave 
it to their successors. If they did, after 
another Session had been wasted, the 
subject would have to be dealt with 
again. He could not promise to 2 
the hon. Member for Ennis (Mr. Fini- 
gan), unless the Government supported 
his proposal; but he did not think it 
weal e fair to a constituency that a 
suspended Member should not beallowed 
to record his vote. Divisions were some- 
times close, and it would be difficult to 
justify the carrying of any measure by a 
majority of one while the vote of a sus- 
pended Member was excluded. 

Sm CHARLES FORSTER would 
cordially support the proposal of the 
Government, although he was of opinion 
it fell short of that stringency which was 
required if a check were to be given to 
obstruction. It must be admitted that 
the Standing Orders of the House gave 
great facilities for obstruction, and even 
seemed to invite it. They were framed 
in former times to protect freedom of 
debate and to protect minorities. No 
one valued the right of free discussion 
more than he did, but it must not be 
suffered to interfere with the transaction 
of the Business of the country. Much 
as he disliked a tyrannical majority, he 
thought a factious majority worse. One 
form of obstruction was moving the ad- 
journment of the House when an Answer 
was given that did not satisfy the Mem- 
ber who asked the Question. English 
Members were as great offenders in this 
matter as the Irish. Another Parlia- 
mentary scandal was the system of 
talking out questions on Wednesday. 
Owing to that practice, the Wednesday, 
which was reserved for Private Mem- 
bers’ Bills, was seldom utilized. He 
suggested there should be a new Stand- 
ing Order that at 20 minutes to 6 the 
question should be put without further 
debate. If the House could not other- 
wise protect itself against a factitious 
minority, he should very reluctantly be 
driven to the adoption of the cléture. 
He would not vest the cléture in the 
hands of a bare majority; but if three- 
fourths of the House considered that the 
debate might be closed, it might fairly 
be so without being charged with unduly 
restricting discussion.  Out-of-doors 
there was great impatience of the re- 

eated delays of Public Business. 
eech was silvern, silence golden, and 
what they wanted was less talking and 
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more voting, fewer speeches and more 


frequent legislation. It would, he be- 
lieved, be the business of a future House 
of Commons to revise the Standing 
Orders, with the double view of expedi- 
tion of Business, and with full considera- 
tion of what was being done. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER said, he coincided almost entirely 
in the remarks of the hon. Baronet who 
had just sat down. He had been in 
dread that if obstruction continued, the 
House would have to suffer what the 
nurse of Horace predicted would be his 
fate— 

“Hunec neque dira venena, neque hosticus 
auferet ensis, 

Nec laterum dolor, aut tussis, nec tarda podagra; 

Garrulus hunc quando consumet cumque; 


loquaces, 
Si sapiat, vitet, simul atque adoleverit xtas.” 


That they would, in fact, be talked to 
death. After the discussions of the pre- 
vious night, bearing in mind that they 
had still to discuss in detail various 
Amendments placed on the Paper, he 
thought they had now arrived at the 
time when they might come to a decision 
on the question immediately before them. 
That question was whether the proposals 
of the Government or that of his hon. 
Friend the Member for Plymouth (Mr. 
Sampson Lloyd) should form the staple 
of their consideration. His hon. Friend 
objected altogether to the scheme pro- 
posed by the Government, and proposed 
a different form of procedure. He ven- 
tured to say a few words on his proposal 
by anticipation before it was made, and 
he would not go into those objections 
again. He thought the general feeling 
was in favour of adopting the Resolutions 
of the Government as a basis of proceed- 
ing, and he understood that his hon. 
Friend would be willing to withdraw 
his Resolution. If that were so, he 
would say a very few words on some of 
principal observations which had been 
made on the proposals of the Govern- 
ment. Of course, when they came to 
the different Amendments he should con- 
sider it his duty to express an opinion on 
them; but, speaking generally, there 
were three or four points which had 
been particularly urged during the dis- 
cussion. He wished, before touching on 
them, to express his acknowledgments 
for the manner in which the question 
had been discussed. Even among those 
less disposed to look favourably upon 
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the Resolutions, there had been a fair 
tone and an amount of temperate lan- 
guage for which the House might be 
grateful, and for which the Government 
were grateful. Throughout the debate 
there had not occurred anything which 
was not consistent with the character 
and dignity of the House of Commons. 
He did not wonder that a good deal of 
criticism had taken place on a Resolu- 
tion which, after all, was of a novel cha- 
racter, and it was quite right that it 
should be tested in every possible way. 
He thought, on the whole, they had rea- 
son to be satisfied with having adopted 
a course which was neither too severe 
nor yet insufficient for its immediate 
purpose. The immediate purpose of the 
Resolution, it should be borne in mind, 
was not to alter the Rules of the House 
or to affect the mode of doing Business 
fairly, but to prevent those occasional 
interruptions which were unseemly and 
prevented the Rules of the House from 
having fair play. The question was one 
which had been carefully considered and 
repeatedly discussed. It was the subject 
of examination before the Committee, 
and on the recommendation of the Com- 
mittee the Resolution was mainly 
founded. When the Government came 
to consider the matter carefully they 
found it necessary to make some changes 
in the Resolution adopted by the Com- 
mittee. The right. hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Greenwich (Mr. Gladstone), 
in a speech which was generally very 
friendly to their proceedings, commented 
on certain points. In the first place, he 
observed on the words “or otherwise,’’ 
and he asked what those words meant, 
and what new offence they covered. 
The words were inserted in the Resolu- 
tion, at the suggestion of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Bedford (Mr. Whitbread), after 
‘‘ Rules of the House, persistently and 
wilfully obstructing the Business of 
the House,” by a majority of 9 to 6, 
the noble Lord leading the Opposition 
voting with the majority. The intention 
was to prevent any quibble arising in 
the definition of obstruction. Nothing 
was more difficult than to define obstruc- 
tion. It must be left, as an hon. Mem- 
ber had stated, to the instinct of the 
House; and if the Speaker should de- 
cide that an hon. Member was guilty of 
abusing the Rules of the House he would 
undoubtedly bring himself within the 
Resolution. Another question was of a 
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more serious character; when a Mem- 
ber was to be dealt with, should it be by 
suspending, or only by putting him to 
silence? The power of suspending was 
that exercised by Parliamentin old times. 
It was rather frequently resorted to. In 
the 17th century there were a good many 
instances; but in Sir Erskine May’s 
book, after giving a number of instances 
down to 1692, he said by temporary 
suspension of a Member the rights of 
the electors were in a manner infringed, 
but the House had the unquestionable 
power of imprisonment, and ifthe House 
could imprison the House could unques- 
tionably also suspend. In the Commit- 
tee of 1878, he put the question to the 
Speaker, whether he would prefer put- 
ting the Member offending to silence 
only or to suspension, and the answer 
was, ‘‘I should say suspension during 
the Sitting of the House.” And 
to the question, ‘‘ Suspension from 
taking part in the Business of the 
House in any form?” Mr. Speaker 
replied, ‘‘ Yes, in any form.” That, 
therefore, was the opinion both of Mr. 
Speaker and of Sir Erskine May. He 
must say there would be considerable 
awkwardness in allowing a Member to 
sit in the House if the power of speaking 
were taken from him. For they all knew 
that obstruction was very much a matter 
of arrangement and prompting; and it 
might happen that a Member who had 
been named and put to silence might, 
without rising to address the House, 
take a very active part in prompting 
further measures of obstruction. It 
would be, therefore, more advisable that 
the punishment should be suspension 
from the service of the House. It might 
even be that the Member would be in 
such a state of excitement that he would 
find it difficult to sit in his place without 
interrupting others. It would bea more 
reasonable thing if they found a person 
setting himself deliberately to obstruct 
Business to make him leave the House 
altogether. He did not think that it 
was a question of punishing the consti- 
tuency. It was just as well that the 
constituency should have notice thatthe 
Member had conducted himself in that 
particular way, and if the constituency 
were dissatisfied with his conduct and 
with the loss of their rights and privi- 
leges, they might take measures to com- 
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might be of use to them in that House. 
As to another point which had received 
a good deal of consideration, it was a 
most difficult question to determine in 
what form the act of suspension should 
take place. The first impression, no 
doubt, was that it would be better it 
should be by the act of the Speaker or 
the Chairman. It was said that the 
Speaker was the guardian of their Rules, 
and when he saw that a Member had so 
far misconducted himself that he was 
obliged to call him to Order, name him, 
and bring him within the reach of the 
new Rule, that ought to be done by the 
authority of Mr. Speaker himself, and 
there should be no reference to the 
House to support the authority of the 
Chair. The noble Lord put it in this 
way—‘‘ What was the House called upon 
for? Was it to support the authority of 
the Speaker, or to neutralize or negative 
the Speaker’s authority? In the first 
case it was unnecessary, and in the 
second mischievous.”’ If the House had 
nothing to do but to consider the action 
of Mr. Speaker, there would be a good 
deal of force in these arguments. In 
the evidence taken in 1878, the Speaker 
expressed his preference for a decision 
taken by the Chair; at the same time he 
saw no objection to a vote being taken, 
provided it was taken without amend- 
ment or debate. But they must remem- 
ber they had to deal, not only with the 
case of Mr. Speaker, but with a much 
more difficult case—that of the Chairman 
of Ways and Means. In speaking of the 
Chairman of Ways and Means, he spoke 
with the most perfect and entire respect 
for the hon. Gentleman who occupied that 
distinguished position, and he was sure 
that no one would be elected to the posi- 
tion of Chairman of Ways and Means in 
whose impartiality the House would not 
have confidence. But, of caurse, the 
position of ‘‘ the official Chairman,” as 
the right hon. Member for Greenwich 
called him, was very different from that 
of Mr. Speaker, because when the House 
was not in Committee he was accustomed 
to take his seat on the benches of the 
House, and to bear a part in the debates; 
and he might occasionally have to exer- 
cise his functions in keeping Order in the 
case of a Gentleman who might be 
reckoned as a political opponent. That 
was not the case with Mr. Speaker, who 
was so entirely removed from their Party 


struggles, that no question could beraised 
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as to his impartiality. And then they 
had to bear in mind that they had to 
consider the position not only of the 
official Chairman of Ways and Means, 
but of some other Gentlemen, who, in 
the absence of the Chairman, and with- 
out his experiénce, might from time to 
time be asked to take the Chair. The 
feeling which prompted the hon. Member 
for Chester (Mr. Raikes) in giving his 
evidence before the Committee of 1878 
was one which they ought to respect. 
The hon. Member said on that occasion— 


‘‘The power of dealing with any offence of 
this description appears to me to reside in the 
House, or in the other case in the Committee 
rather than in the Chair. I should prefer to 
see any punitive or corrective power placed in 
the hands of the Committee or the House, as the 
case may be, rather than in those of the Chair.”’ 


That was an opinion which the hon. 
Member for Chester still entertained. 
Well, if that was the case with regard to 
the Chairman in Committee, it became 
very difficult to adopt a different course 
with respect to Mr. Speaker. There 
could be no doubt that, after the Speaker 
had taken the solemn decision involved 
in naming a Member, the House would 
support his ruling. There was no doubt 
of that. But a considerable amount of 
odium would be taken off the Chair by 
the prompt recognition on the part of the 
House of the justice of the decision. It 
was easy to imagine what might happen 
in such and such circumstances. He did 
not believe that on a case of obstruction 
arising, the Speaker would be left 
without a considerable number of 
Members in the House. It would 
be the duty of those responsible for 
for the conduct of Business to see that 
there was a proper number present to 
support Mr. Speaker in any action he 
might think necessary. Though holes 
might be picked in any scheme which 
might be laid before the House, he 
thought it would be better for them to 
accept the main lines of the Government 
scheme, even though they thought it 
desirable that some Amendments in de- 
tail should be moved. One of the great 
difficulties under which they laboured 
in dealing’ with these cases of obstruc- 
tion arose from a sort of confusion in 
the minds of some Gentlemen of high 
authority from the novelty of the case 
and uncertainty as to the precedents to 
be applied. Something occurred sud- 
denly which seemed to require action 
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which should be taken promptly. A 
discussion ensued, and a Member was 
in doubt as to the precedents he could 
lay his hands on. Perhaps some dis- 
tinguished Member of the front Opposi- 
tion Bench rushed out and came back 
with a volume of Hatsell’s Precedents, and 
perhaps found in those precedents some 
difficulty as to the course which should 
be pursued. Then there would be a 
failure of justice, and the House would 
be in a distinctly worse position for the 
hasty and ill-considered step which had 
been taken. There were Gentlemen—it 
was only human nature—who, while 
they disliked disorderly proceedings, 
would not be sorry to see their oppo- 
nents take a wrong step. It was neces- 
sary, therefore, that they should make 
some arrangements by which they might 
have some promptitude and certainty. 
He was told that the Resolution was too 
mild and would probably be futile, and 
that the Order of 1877 was a futile 
Order. He did not recognize the truth 
of that saying. It wassaid nobody was 
suspended under that Order except Mr. 
Whalley, who was not particularly in 
contemplation when the Order was made. 
It did not follow, because an Order was 
not often acted upon, that it was, there- 
fore, inefficacious. The effect of that 
was to prevent for the remainder of that 
Session any breach of Order of the kind 
which had been aimed at. Soa solemn 
declaration by the House thet it consi- 
dered these cases of obstruction to be 
serious matters, and that it had provided 
the machinery for dealing with them, 
would go a long way indeed in strength- 
ening the hands of the Speaker and the 
Chairman, and in impressing on hon. 
Members themselves the necessity of 
conforming their conduct to the Rules 
of the House. He agreed, too, with his 
noble Friend the Postmaster General, 
that Rules which were not too stringent 
were far more likely to be observed and 
made use of than Rules which were 
somewhat severe. He abstained from 
going into the question of the amount 
of punishment, or whether the second or 
the third offence should be taken as the 
occasion for a more lengthened suspen- 
sion. These were details which could be 
discussed at the proper time. He thought 
that if they did not make the Resolution 
a Standing Order, they would not be doing 
their duty. They had much bitter ex- 
perience of this particular form of ob- 















struction, and they thought they had 
devised a probable method of stopping 
it. They had no right to hand down an 
evil which had grown up under them- 
selves without making an earnest at- 
tempt to check it. He believed the 
proceedings of the new Parliament 
would be very greatly facilitated if they 
were armed with what, after the most 
careful consideration, was believed to be 
the best remedy against obstruction. 
He earnestly trusted, therefore, that if 
the Rule were adopted, the House would 
not question the pepe! of making it 
a permanent and Standing Order. In 
conclusion, he expressed a hope that the 
House vould bear in mind the import- 
ance of getting on as fast as they could, 
and of keeping as close to the actual 
business of the Resolutions as was con- 
sistent with freedom of debate. 

Mr. SAMPSON LLOYD thought it 
would accord with the feeling of the 
House, if he asked leave to withdraw his 
Amendment. [*‘ No!” 

Mr. KNATCHBULL - HUGESSEN 
remarked that, after what had fallen 
from the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
he felt that if he persevered with the 
Amendment of which he had given No- 
tice he should place himself in such hos- 
tility to the Resolutions that he should 
be imperilling what he wished to see— 
namely, their safe passage through the 
House. Still, if anyone else thought fit 
to move his Amendment, he should give 
his vote in favour of it. He regretted, 
indeed, the course which the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had taken, in first 
asking the House to consider the general 
spirit of his Resolutions before dealing 
with the various Amendments, and after- 
wards, in the speech to which they had 
just listened, entering himself into the 
details of all those Amendments. That 
which he (Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen) 
proposed involved a great Constitutional 
principle, and he should have been glad 
to have had it fairly and fully discussed. 
What did they want todo? To put an 
end to obstruction. Now, the obstruc- 
tion complained of was caused by undue 
prolixity of speech, or repetition of 
speeches, with the evident intention of 
wearying the House and delaying its 
Business, and this they would at once 
stop if they decided to deprive the 
offending Member of the privilege of 
addressing the House. if they pro- 
ceeded further they went beyond the 
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actual remedy they required, and might 
be accused out-of-doors of being actuated 
by vindictive feeling against an indi- 
vidual, instead of only a desire to re- 
move an obstacle to the progress of 
Business. But there was a much graver 
question behind. When they suspended 
a Member from speaking, it was the 
Member they punished ; but when they 
deprived him of his vote, they punished 


his constituency. It was no violent. . 


stretch of imagination to suppose that 
the victim of this Resolution might be 
an Irish Member. The names of the 
hon. Members for Meath, Oavan, and 
Mayo had been mentioned in the debate. 
Suppose that one of these Members was 
suspended during the discussion of an 
Irish question. The suspension might 
be right enough as regarded the speech; 
but what reason was there that an im- 
portant Irish constituency should be pre- 
vented from expressing its opinion upon 
@ question in which it was interested by 
the vote of its Representative? The 
constituency had committed no crime 
against the House; it had no power to 
get rid of its Member, even if it desired 
to do so, before a General Election, and 
it was unjust to deprive it of the right 
given to it by the Constitution. There 
was also another important considera- 
tion. Many hon. Members whom he 
(Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen) was address- 
ing had only experience of the Parlia- 
ment of 1874, or of that of 1868, in one 
of which a Liberal and in the other a 
Tory Government had a large majority. 
But he had sat in Parliaments in which 
Parties were much more evenly balanced, 
and it was not so long ago that the fate 
of a Ministry had been decided by one 
vote. Now, he was not one of those 
who abused his political opponents, and 
he said that, from whatever political 
Party the Government was constructed, 
they were likely to be men of- high cha- 
racter and honour. But in what a posi- 
tion would such men be placed by this 
Resolution in times of evenly-balanced 
Parties and political excitement. They 
might fear to apply it, lest they should 
be accused of an attempt to get rid of a 
political opponent at a critical moment, 
or, thinking it their duty to apply it, 
they might be opposed on such grounds, 
and a most undesirable Party conflict 
would follow. Asthe noble Lord (Lord 
John Manners) had observed, the se- 
verity of the punishment would defeat 
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its own object, and the Resolution would 
very likely remain a dead letter in con- 
sequence. Still, the desirability of pass- 
ing these Resolutions was beyond every- 
thing else, and he was not prepared to 
move any Amendment. He cordially 
supported the proposal of the Govern- 
ment to make the Resolution a Standing 
Order, considering that the present 
House of Commons had had full experi- 
ence of obstruction, and ought not to 
leave the burden of providing against 
it to their less experienced successors. 

Mr. O'SHAUGHNESSY said, that as 
this debate had proceeded it had un- 
dergone a great change, inasmuch as 
while at first many hon. Members had 
expressed an intention to oppose the 
Resolutions of the right hon. Gentleman, 
but few had in the course of the discus- 
sion upon them gone further than to 
criticize their details. All opposition 
seemed to be at an end. That change in 
the nature of the debate well illustrated 
the position in which the Home Rule 
Members were placed. Since he first 
entered that House, he had been witness 
of no attempt which had been so utterly 
futile as that which had been made by 
the Home Rule Party to oppose these 
Resolutions. The support which these 
Resolutions had received from the Libe- 
ral Party was cordial and unanimous, 
and he never recollected hearing such an 
enthusiastic cheer as that which greeted 
the right hon. Gentleman when he an- 
nounced his intention of adopting the 
course he had done. 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members being found present, 


Mr. O'SHAUGHNESSY, resuming 
his observations, said, it was also evi- 
dent there was considerable feeling out- 
of-doors, and that the proposals of the 
Government were strongly backed up, 
and he was satisfied that had the right 
hon. Gentleman thought it wise and 
right to propose much more stringent 
measures than he had done, he would 
only have excited greater enthusiasm 
among all Parties in his favour, and 
would probably have had no difficulty in 
passing them. Without stopping to in- 
quire into the cause of the great unan- 
imity of opinion on the subject, he 
wished to enter his protest against the 
objects and intentions conveyed by these 
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Resolutions. He was aware that they 
were about to be carried, and that it 
would be futile for him to propose any- 
thing in their stead. He, however, as a 
Member of the minority on this ques- 
tion, had a right to vote against them, 
and to set forth with as little bitterness 
as possible his view of their fault and 
vice. In his opinion, these Resolutions 
were dalstitated to leave the problem 
they were intending to deal with still 
unsolved, and would not be effectual in 
| tri down obstruction in its Protean 
orms. In saying that, he did not speak 
in the spirit of a threat or with any de- 
sire that difficulties should be thrown in 
the way of the Government by the 
House. In searching out the origin of 
obstruction, he had been led to consider 
why the proceedings of the Home Rule 
Party had assumed an aspect so dis- 
agreeable to the House as to lead to the 
introduction of these Resolutions. He 
(Mr. O’Shaughnessy) had taken part in 
the proceedings of the Home Rule Party 
since 1874, and there was no doubt that 
the tendency to adopt those measures 
which had aroused the indignation of 
the right hon. Gentleman and of so 
many hon. Members had been brought 
about by the manner in which Irish 
proposals had been treated by the Go- 
vernment and by the House. He spoke 
not now of the Home Rule proposals, 
but of proposals for the amendment of 
particular laws which had been laid 
before the House with the assent of the 
vast majority of the Irish people; and 
the fate of those proposals had been 
uniformly unfortunate. It was true 
that those proposals had received a full 
and fair hearing by that House; but 
that fact had merely aggravated the 
disappointment and the exasperation of 
Irishmen with regard to the questions 
in which they were so deeply interested. 
Thus the question of the Land was 
brought forward, but the Land Laws 
stood at the same point as after the 
passing of the Land Act of 1870; and 
there was profound disappointment in 
Ireland at their remaining in that state. 
The Home Rule Members and the people 
of Ireland believed that a great deal of 
the misfortunes which now afflicted that 
country would not have arisen had 
there been timely alteration of the Land 
Laws. The Government was repre- 
sented in Ireland by a right hon. Gen- 
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that subject, such as those suggested by 
the Home Rule Members, and which 
were desired by the large body of the 
Trish people, as a progress in the direc- 
tion of Communism. The important 
Act in reference to Intermediate Educa- 
tion in Ireland was only obtained after 
a delay of three or four years, and con- 
siderable pressure from the active Irish 
Party in the House; and the Irish Uni- 
versity question was only settled after a 
long series of debates, which would 
doubtless be termed obstructive, on the 
Estimates for the Queen’s University. 
This was the fate of a variety of other 
Trish questions of very great interest, on 
which the majority of the Irish people 
felt very Mere 9d and with great unan- 
imity. His late Leader and Colleague 
(Mr. Butt) brought forward measures 
repeatedly, and won sympathy on all 
sides by his eloquence and geniality. 
But for his hard work in connection 
with those questions, he would have 
been alive to-day; but after four years’ 
labour on the principles adopted by Mr. 
Butt, nothing had Hest done. Every- 
thing ability and earnestness could do 
on the Land, Education, Franchise, and 
Grand Jury questions was tried by Mr. 
Butt, and found of no avail. That being 
so, the Irish Members had discussed 
among themselves the advisability of 
using another leverage in the transac- 
tion of Irish affairs, namely—by making 
their weight felt in English and Im- 

erial matters. They thought that their 

redecessors had too much confidence in 
themselves in speaking on Irish affairs, 
and that if they had asserted a strong 
and independent position on other ques- 
tions, they might have effected some- 
thing more of a practical nature in the 
Business of their own country. The 
idea lay dormant while Mr. Butt brought 
his measures before the House, but 
finally it entered the heads of some 
Home Rule Members to try what the 
new leverage could do. The view he 
(Mr. O’Shaughnessy) had always taken 
of that course was that as long as Irish 
Members were discussing English or 
Imperial affairs to move the judgment 
of the House upon them, they were not 
only literally within their rights, but 
that they were acting according to the 
spirit of the Constitution. He was also 
of opinion that when an hon. Member 
stood up in the House for the mere pur- 
pose of permanently occupying its time, 
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from that moment he advanced into what 
deserved to be called “ obstruction.” In 
saying that, he did not wish to be un- 
derstood as saying that in no circum- 
stances was deliberate obstruction un- 
justifiable, because almost all the pro- 
posals they had made in the interest of 
their country had been rejected. What 
struck him about obstruction pure and 
simple was that it would be an extremely 
imprudent thing for a small minority to 
make use of obstruction, because, while 
an active interference by Irish Members 
in English and Imperial affairs was a 
strong lever to influence the conduct of 
the House and the Government, the 
weapon would surely be broken if it 
were overstrained. He therefore thought 
thatin order to retain the power of acting 
vigorously on English and Imperial 
subjects, that weapon should be used 
cautiously. The cure that he would 
suggest for obstruction was that the 
House should deal in a fairer and more 
adequate manner with Irish questions. 
He was sure that if the Irish demands 
for reform had even been partially con- 
sidered, with a view to their being dealt 
with in a business-like way, during the 
last three or four years, there would 
have been no obstruction. He could 
speak as to this from personal know- 
ledge, for he had known cases in which 
a fair hearing on the part of the Govern- 
ment had led to an immediate cessation 
of obstruction. The hon. Member for 
Meath (Mr. Parnell) had told him that 
if the Government would bring forward 
the Intermediate Education Bill, and do 
their best to pass it, and state their in- 
tention to deal at a future time with the 
University question, he would put no 
difficulties in their way for the rest of 
the Session. The Government did bring 
in the Education Bill; and though they 
made no promise as to the University 
question, there was no sign of obstruc- 
tion during the remainder of the Session. 
Some hon. Gentlemen thought that the 
Resolutions would be successful ; others 
were of opinion that they were too weak. 
For his part, he thought they would 
have no effect whatever in checking an 
active policy on the part of the Irish 
Members. The only danger which Irish 
Members were likely to incur was, that 
if they followed the example and the 
precedent set by hon. Members on the 
other side in former years—if they be- 
came real Obstructionists—indignation 
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would no doubt be raised against them, 
and their measures would be defeated ; 
but if they pursued an active policy 
with regard to English and Imperial 
affairs, he believed that, avoiding ob- 
struction, and using that leverage for 
the furtherance of Irish measures, they 
could bring such an influence to bear on 
the counsels of that House, and would 
acquire such a power as would no doubt 
carry their point on many subjects as to 
which they now had little hope of 
success, and be more powerful in having 
adopted reforms which they had long 
advocated outside the question of Home 
Rule. There was one prospect arising 
out of the passing of these Resolutions 
which, he confessed, he viewed with 
some pleasure, and that was that they 
would become a united Party. Should 
that occur, he believed that a united 
Irish Party, acting with discrimination 
in English and Imperial affairs in that 
House, would produce such a ‘spirit of 
readiness on the part of hon. Gentle- 
men, both Whig and Tory, according to 
which Government might be in power, 
to deal with Irish affairs as would make 
those affairs much less a burden than 
they now were to those who had to ad- 
minister the government of the country. 

Sm GEORGE BOWYER said, he 
would confine the few observations he 
had to make to a single point—namely, 
the suspension of a Member. That was 
a very important subject, and a much 
more serious one than the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer seemed tothink. It was 
not merely a question of punishing a 
Member, but a great Constitutional 
question, arising out of the Common 
Law of this country, was involved. He 
was prepared to state that there was no 
precedent for such suspension, although 
there had, he admitted, been suspension 
of individual Members in evil days— 
during the reign of Charles I. and 
Charles II.—a time it was very unsafe 
to draw precedents from. He would 
mention one or two instances. On the 
6th of November, 1641, Sir Norton 
Knatchbull was suspended from his 
privileges as a Member during the 
pleasure of the House. Again, Mr. 
Fry was suspended from sitting in the 
House until he gave satisfaction to the 
House. On the 3rd of July, 1661, Mr. 
Long was suspended for not having re- 
ceived the Sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper and until he communicated. In 
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April, 1670, Sir John Prettyman was 
suspended until he produced Robert 
Holmes, who claimed privileges as his 
son; and in March, 1692, Mr. Carring- 
ford was suspended from the exercise of 
his privileges until he should attend in 
his place—a sentence which might be 
regarded as somewhat of an Irish bull, 
for he could not exercise the privileges 
from which he was suspended until he 
attended in his place. But all these 
were arbitrary acts, and were totally in- 
applicable and unsuited to the present 
day. This, too, he could assert—that 
for 200 years there was no precedent to 
be found of a Member being suspended 
from his privileges as a Member of that 
House. He might be told that the im- 
prisonment of a Member involved his 
suspension; but that he denied, for 
“‘guspension”’ meant an actual, and 
not a consequential, deprivation of a 
privilege. Then, again, if they de- 
prived a Member of the opportunity of 
discharging the duty of voting in that 
House, they would really abrogate for 
the time being the franchises vested in 
the constituency, franchises conferred 
by Common Law or Statute, and which 
could only be taken away by an Act of 
the Legislature. He would remind the 
House, too, that it was a fundamental 
principle of Common Law that every 
Member of that House represented not 
only his own constituency, but all the 
Commons of England and Scotland. If 
he wished to stand for any borough or 
constituency, he should first vacate his 
seat, and for the reason he had just 
stated. A Member was not a delegate 
sent up by a particular constituency to 
do what they thought right, but a Mem- 
ber for the whole Commons of the 
Realm, and was bound to take a course 
which was beneficial to the Commons of 
the whole United Kingdom. A Member 
of that House represented not only his 
own constituency, but also the Commons 
of the Realm, and the right to vote was 
vested in him not only by the Common 
Law, but also by Statute ; and they could 
not repeal Common Law and Statute 
Law by a mere Resolution of the House, 
or by anything short of an Act of Par- 
liament. Therefore, it was utterly ille- 
gal and unconstitutional to deprive a 
Member of his vote in the way pro- 
posed, either for a time or altogether. 
It was a proposal which could not be 
justified by precedent ; it might be sup- 
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ported by instances not worth the name 
of precedents, taken from the evil times 
of our history, but it was undoubtedly 
illegal and unconstitutional. It was not 
a question of punishing a Member or 
a constituency, but it was a question of 
attempting to alter the law of the land 
by a Resolution of the House. It was 
quite sufficient if a Member was silenced, 
and not allowed to speak. It was by 
speaking he would have been guilty of 
obstruction, and it was quite enough to 
deprive him of the power he had abused. 
But it was only by an Act of Parlia- 
ment that the law of the land could be 
altered. 

Mr. O’CLERY, after expressing his 
surprise that the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer should have attempted to close 
the debate, said, that he felt bound to 
notice the extreme alacrity with which 
the Members of the Liberal Party had 
responded to the appeal of the right hon. 
Gentleman. They found both that on 
the preceding night, and on the present 
occasion, the occupants of the front Op- 
position Bench and hon. Members above 
the Gangway generally vied with each 
other how they could best show their 
readiness to support the right hon. Gen- 
tleman. The hon. Members sitting be- 
low the Gangway were also represented 
as entertaining a similar disposition. 
The hon. Member for Burnley (Mr. 
Rylands), who seemed to arrogate to 
himself the position of Representative of 
the English Radicals in that House, 
wished to convey that the Radicals as a 
Party supported the Resolutions. He 
(Mr. O’Clery) did not know whether it 
was by reason of the result of the elec- 
tions of Liverpool and Southwark that 
the Liberals were manifesting a tendency 
to separate themselves from the Irish 
Members; but he hoped his country- 
men would note the fact that Liberals 
and Radicals were equally as ready as 
Conservatives to curtail the privileges 
that had been used by a certain section 
of Members of the House. He said a 
certain section, because he was bound to 
say these Resolutions were mainly di- 
rected against the Representatives of 
the Irish nation. They had been told 
by the hon. and learned Member for 
Louth (Mr. Sullivan), in the course of a 
very able speech, of the obstruction 
which was practised in 1870 by Conser- 
vative Members, who were then in a 
minority ; and, no doubt, the Liberal ma- 
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jority of that time uttered many bitter 
complaints; but no one dreamt then of 
putting in force a Draconian Oode such 
as the Chancellor of the Exchequer now 
proposed to the House. And why was 
that? Because the obstructives in that 
case were Englishmen, who were natu- 
rally jealous of their individual rights in 
that House. But it became quite a dif- 
ferent matter when Irishmen attempted 
to carry out the ordinary freedom of 
debate enjoyed by English Members. 
Then, indeed, a cry of obstruction was 
immediately raised. He would remind 
the House that Irish Representatives 
did not always represent constituencies 
in the sense in which English Members 
represented counties and boroughs. The 
former represented a nation whose Par- 
liament had been suppressed, and a Go- 
vernment which had been taken away, 
and in putting forward this Code the 
House endeavoured to stifle as much as 
possible the voice of that nation. It was 
not the first time that the House had, in 
various ways, endeavoured to curtail the 
— of the Irish Members. He be- 
ieved that there had not been a single 
measure submitted to the House by the 
majority of the Irish Representatives 
since the General Election of 1874 which 
had not been, directly or indirectly, ob- 
structed. A Motion with reference to 
the development of the Irish fisheries 
had been carried, but nothing had been 
done by the Government to give effect 
to it. How often had the late Mr. Butt 
failed to obtain due consideration for 
measures he introduced ? How often, on 
‘‘ Trish Wednesdays,” had English Mem- 
bers declined to listen to the debate, and 
then voted in the majority against the 
Irish Members ? This was obstruction in 
its grossest form. Over and over again 
the question of the assimilation of the 
franchises had been brought before the 
House, and on one occasion the Irish 
Bill was only lost by six votes; but care 
was taken, by the issue of a strong Whip, 
that it should not occur again. To-night 
the question of Irish sieoiabietein had 
been shunted, in order that the House 
might resume the discussion of this Reso- 
lution, which was of no importance to 
the Irish people compared with the ex- 
penditure of absentee landlords. But 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer was 
bound to carry his Resolution, because 
the Press, which seemed to rule the 
country, taunted him with want of back- 
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bone and with being unstable in his 
Leadership. In his heart, no doubt, the 
right hon. Gentleman saw the justice of 
the case of the Irish Members; and as 
a freedom-loving Englishman, he could 
not, until overborne by the Press, come 
forward with this Draconian Code to 
stifle the freedom of debate. Three 
years ago he (Mr. O’Clery) expressed an 
opinion that the highest duty of the Irish 
Members, under the circumstances in 
which they found themselves, was to 
withdraw from the House. He cited 
the case of the Hungarian Representa- 
tives in the Austrian Reichsrath, who 
withdrew from the House, with the re- 
sult of hastening, instead of retarding, 
the restoration of the Hungarian Con- 
stitution. In that way they expedited 
the solution of the difficulties which for- 
merly existed between Austria and Hun- 
gary. He hoped the attention of the 
Irish people would be called to the 
question of the withdrawal of the Irish 
Members from that House, and that they 
would sanction it. He knew that.a de- 
liberate attempt had been made to arouse 
a feeling of English prejudice against 
Ireland, and he thought that was a very 
dangerous thing indeed, for the Irish 
people of the present day would not allow 
their national aspirations to be stifled in 
the manner which was being attempted. 
He had no doubt that the Resolutions 
were mainly directed to prevent the feel- 
ing of dissatisfaction which the arbitrary 
conduct of the Majority of the House 
would create; but the Liberals and the 
Radicals who sat in that House ought 
not to have allowed themselves to fall 
into the trap set for them. With re- 
gard to the question of withdrawal,‘he 
was bound to say that if the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer persevered with his 
Resolutions, and enforced them to the 
letter, and continued to manifest the 
tendency which was now shown on the 
opposite side of the House, to fetter the 
expression of Irish opinion in that House, 
he believed it would be the duty of Ire- 
land to recall her Representatives from 
an Assembly in which they practically 
had no voice. He opposed the Resolu- 
tions im toto, and considered they were 
aimed directly at Irish Members. 

Tue O'DONOGHUE said, he looked 
on the situation as a very serious one, 
and he looked forward with alarm to the 
consequences which he thought must re- 
sult from the proposed changes in the 
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Rules of the House. Nothing in the 
world was more certain than that these 
Resolutions were framed in anticipation 
of action which might be taken by Irish 
Members. He believed they had been 
framed with a view to what might occur 
in the new Parliament. The Govern- 
ment, for reasons which they could not 
call on them to divulge, but the nature 
of which they could easily conjecture, 
had come to the conclusion that it would 
be less difficult to carry these Resolu- 
tions now than when the constitution of 
Parliament had been re-invigorated by 
the admixture of new blood. The Re- 
solutions were intended to meet the 
action of the Irish constituencies at the 
approaching General Election. The 
Government did not doubt that diffi- 
culties, which the Resolutions were in- 
tended to meet, would exist in a more 
formidable shape in the new Parliament, 
and this would give rise to unpleasant- 
ness after the new Rule had been in 
operation for some time. He charged 
the Government with having an elec- 
tioneering object in view in propos- 
ing at the present time to deal with ob- 
struction in the way suggested. They 
were doing their best to rouse the 
fiercest passions of the people of England 
and Scotland, and to turn them in the 
direction most likely to serve the political 
necessities of the Tory Party. The Re- 
solutions were the offspring of a long- 
deliberated, carefully-matured plan for 
the execution of which they thought 
this the most opportune time ; they were 
the machinery designed to enable a 
majority of that House to subject to the 
dignity of enforced silence and the de- 
privation of legislative functions, the 
Representatives of Ireland who should 
have the temerity of pressing with im- 
portunate earnestness, that the wishes, 
opinions, and demands of the Irish 
people should receive legislative sanc- 
tion. He must complain of the allega- 
tion on the part of certain newspapers 
against hon. Members of the House, 
because of the course they had adopted 
in moving and supporting the Amend- 
ment to the Address to Her Majesty re- 
plying to the Most Gracious Speech 
from the Throne. He held that not only 
was it right, but it was their duty, to 
criticize the conduct of Her Majesty’s 
Government with respect to the question 
of relief to the Irish poor. He could 





make that statement with a clear con- 














‘they could not count upon either of these 





science, because he had not taken any 
part in that debate, that the claims, 
wishes, and demands of the Irish people 
should receive legislative sanction. The 
Government intended to deal with ob- 
struction without being able to define 
what obstruction really was, and in the 
absence of that definition the effect of 
the Resolution must depend on the 
temper of the Speaker and the temper 
of the House. If the Speaker should 
happen to be—what he had been often 
before, and might be again—a man of 
violent temper, of unsound judgment, 
of unblushing partizanship, and with 
strong anti-Irish prejudices, it was im- 
possible to see a limit to the confusion, 
the disorder, the tumult in and out of 
Parliament to which these Resolutions 
must give rise. If the Speaker directed 
the attention of the House to an hon. 
Member whose conduct he (the 
O'Donoghue) would describe by the 
term obstruction, the House must al- 
most of necessity suspend that Member 
from the Business of the House. For 
the House not to do so would be equiva- 
lent to a Vote on Censure on the 
Speaker, and would expose him to ridi- 
cule and inevitably lower his authority. 
Even if they were ensured that all 
Speakers would be endowed with all the 
high qualities, which every Member of 
the House gladly recognized in the pre- 
sent occupant of that Chair, a hard strain 
would be put upon the Speaker to resist 
the feeling of the House, if it were in 
a frame of mind for vindicating the su- 
premacy of the House over a garrulous 
and querulous minority for vindicating 
the right of England, endeavouring to 
regulate everything for Irishmen ac- 
cording to English notions of right and 
wrong, or English whims and prejudices. 
If they could depend on the character 
of future Speakers, and on their being 
always strong and upright men, and also 
on the calmness and good temper of the 
House at any time when a question of 
obstruction was to be considered, then 
they might conclude that these Resolu- 
tions would be a dead letter. But when 


things, then the passing of these Resolu- 
tions must imperil the rights of the Irish 
Members, make their position precarious, 
and leave them to take their chance be- 
tween the caprice of a Speaker and the 
caprice of the House. What was called 
obstruction in its permanent and formid- 
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able shape was of modern creation. No 
doubt Parliamentary history furnished 
instances of Members who had from 
time to time resisted the opinion of the 
House and endeavoured to press their 
own peculiar views upon it. The 
most memorable instance he could 
recall was that of right hon. Mem- 
ber for Greenwich (Mr. Gladstone) 
when opposing the Divorce Bill. He 
moved countless Amendments, made in- 
numerable speeches; for days and weeks 
he held the House captive and enthralled 
by the charms of his genius, and his 
many assailants at bay by the power of 
his giant intellect. But the right hon. 
Gentleman had many pigmy imitators, 
such as the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, and the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Judge Advocate General. But all imi- 
tators alike, whether giant or pigmy, 
felt that if they carried resistance beyond 
a certain point, they would have made 
themselves ridiculous, for the action of 
these right hon. and hon. Gentlemen had 
been dictated by reasons of a self-suffi- 
cient character. It was begun as an ob- 
jection to the particular measure, and 
their opposition ceased when it was evi- 
dent that to persevere further was use- 
less and absurd. More recently the hon. 
Members for Meath (Mr. Parnell), Cavan 
(Mr. Biggar), Mayo (Mr. O’Connor 
Power), Dungarvan (Mr. O’Donnell), 
and others had taken a course not very 
satisfactory to the House. "Would any- 
one say that these hon. Members had 
been acting merely as individuals, and 
that in what they where saying and doing 
they were merely expressing their own 
opinions? No one would venture to say 
so, because it would not be true. He 
believed that his hon. Friends and those 
who acted with them, commanded the 
absolute approval of their constituents, 
and had acquired the universal confi- 
dence of their country. His hon. Friends 
stood behind an impregnable barrier— 
the duty they owed their country, and 
that duty must be fulfilled, no matter 
how disagreeable it might be for English 
Members to see that they could not over- 
ride and spurn the demands of the Irish 
people. The difficulty they had got into 
had arisen from compelling the Parlia- 
ment of Ireland to sit there, and they 
were now endeavouring to wriggle out 
of the difficulty by branding those who 
faithfully discharged their duties to their 
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constituents as being guilty of a breach 
of the usages of Parliament. Obstruc- 
tion, as he had said, was of modern 
creation. It did not exist in O’Connell’s 
time, nor at any time when a consider- 
able majority of Irish Members were the 
mere nominees of two political classes. 
Obstruction had been brought forward 
by the free Irish constituencies, and was 
the expression of the determination of 
the people, who never had and never 
could recognize the jurisdiction of the 
present Parliament. Hon. Members 
might call that conduct what they pleased 
and describe it as they would; but the 
world would regard it as it really was— 
the manifestation of the resolve of the 
Irish people to assert the distinct nation- 
ality of their country, and her title to 
legislative independence. He would 
certainly do all he could to oppose these 
Resolutions, which he believed to have 
been designed to hamper and strangle 
the efforts of those Irish Members who 
came to that House prepared to do their 
duty. 

Mr. FINIGAN said, that the hon. 
and learned Member for the University 
of Dublin (Mr. Plunket) had taken the 
trouble to mis-state facts in connection 
with his (Mr. Finigan’s) illustrious 
Friend the hon. Member for Meath (Mr. 
Parnell). The illustrious and hon. 
Member for Meath had gone out on 
a mission of charity which ought to 
have been discharged by that House. 
Had it not been for the efforts of the 
illustrious Member for Meath, the people 
of Ireland would have been craving aid 
from a Government which never showed 
the slightest symptom of charity towards 
the Irish people. He denied «mn toto the 
base statements of the hon. and learned 
Member that the illustrious Member for 
Meath was engaged in collecting funds 
for an electoral campaign in Ireland. 
The funds in question were collected for 
the purposes of the Land League, and 
not for electoral purposes. When the 
time came for collecting a fund for those 
purposes, if it ever did, the money re- 
quired would be forthcoming, without 
having to make an appeal to the English 
or any other nation. With regard to the 
Resolution before the House, he under- 
stood that when a Member was named 
by the Speaker as an Obstructionist the 
Division Bell would be rung, and Gentle- 
men who had not heard a word of the de- 
bate would be whipped into the House to 
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sarily, could know nothing about. He 
would oppose any such proposal. But 
if the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
would undertake that only those within 
the House at the time should vote on 
the alleged obstructionist conduct he 
would withdraw his Amendment. He 
was not anxious to carry on any obstruc- 
tion in that House, nor did he think 
any of his Colleagues were. [ Laughter. ] 
He said that in all sincerity, for the 
obstructive tactics of the past had been 
forced upon them by the comedy of 
legislation which had been played in 
that House by the Government with re- 
gard to Ireland. But when the next 
Election should return 20 or 30 sup- 
porters of the hon. Member for Meath, 
the Tory Party would not always have 
a brutal majority. [Cries of ‘‘ Order !’’] 

Mr. SPEAKER said, he was sure the 
hon. Member himself must see that 
such an expression was most irregular, 
and should be withdrawn. 

Mr. FINIGAN said, he would at 
once, with pleasure, withdraw the ex- 
pression, and substitute the word 
‘‘sweeping.” What he meant to say 
was that Parties would be more equally 
balanced in the next Parliament, and 
that there would be no necessity to prac- 
tise what was now called obstruction. 
He hoped, however, that in the next 
Parliament, when the Liberals changed 
sides, they would not see obstructive 
tactics practised by the Lowthers’, the 
Bentincks’, and the Cecil Raikes’. His 
object in addressing the House was 
chiefly to express the wish that the Re- 
solutions would be agreed to, not as a 
Standing Order, but as a Sessional Order. 
The hon. andlearned Baronet the Member 
for Wexford (Sir George Bowyer) had 
pointed out that the House was not able 
constitutionally to suspend a Member 
from his service in the House. He 
(Mr. Finigan) trusted that the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer would seriously 
consider that matter, and would not 
hurry this measure through the House 
as so many other measures had been, 
hurried through it. He should oppose 
any such injustice as the House was now 
endeavouring to force upon the Irish 
Members. 

Sir PATRICK O’BRIEN asked why 
no such measure as this was brought 
forward in 1877, when so much was said 
about British interests being damaged 
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by five, or six, or seven hon. Gentlemen ? 
He had never been an advocate of ob- 
struction, and had severed himself from 
that section of the Irish Members on the 
question; but he wished it to be under- 
stood that when matters of this important 
description arose, he could not always 
refrain from giving his vote. The ques- 
tion of obstruction, so called, arose 
several Sessions ago, and attempts were 
then made to deal with it, without effect 
—that was to say, so far as the view of 
the Government was concerned. He 
therefore protested against the Govern- 
ment coming down now, at the end of 
the existence of the Parliament, and 
imposing these regulations, merely to 
make an electioneering cry out of them. 
The Government brought forward the 
Resolutions now because they would, 
within a short time, have to appeal to 
the country. By bringing forward this 
question on the eve of a General Elec- 
tion, they were preventing the House 
from considering great measures re- 
quired for placing England in an emin- 
ent position in the eyes of foreign 
nations, and all for the sake of going to 
the country with a cry against the Home 
Rulers. He protested against the ac- 
tion of the Government, and denied 
their right to sit upon them by new 
arrangements. While admitting that 
any hon. Member who interfered with 
the Public Business of the country ought 
to be prevented from doing so, he was 
yet of opinion that for those who were 
prepared to oppose obstruction, the field 
was the place. [ ere Hon. Mem- 
bers might laugh ; but he believed those 
who took up obstruction were not the 
fellows to take up the position to which 
he alluded. While he admitted that, 
he protested against the action of the 
Government. He was prepared to 
stand by the old lines of the Constitu- 
tion. He was not there to stand up for 
obstruction; but this question was not 
one to be dealt with by an expiring Par- 
liament. As an electioneering cry it was 
unworthy of a Conservative Govern- 
ment, and he trusted the country would 
not be misled by the humbugging Reso- 
lutions which had been proposed by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, that he felt 
conscious of a difficulty in addressing 
the House after a long debate; but 
on the general principles which bore 
upon the question before the House 
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he felt that there was still a great deal 
to be said which had not been said 
either on that night or the night before. 
He was constrained to say that he was 
rather alarmed by the singular unan- 
imity which prevailed in the House. 
It did not appear to be consistent with 
their duties or independence as Members 
of that House. There had been a singular 
unwillingness to look at the real facts of 
the situation. But he thought that as 
they were compelled to deal with the facts 
of the case, they must pay attention to 
them to qualify them to deal with the 
question. They were brought face to face 
with aremarkable phenomenon. There 
had come into that House certain Mem- 
bers who disdained its traditions, who 
had no respect for its unwritten laws, 
who did not observe the morality which 
had hitherto regulated the conduct of 
its Members, and who were not amen- 
able to the external influence of electoral 
opinion. When a man, in former years, 
had contravened the common sense of the 
House he very soon got conscious of what 
he had done, and withdrew from that 
line of action. But he would bring be- 
fore them, as the first fact of the existing 
situation, that there were men among 
them upon whom no such influence pro- 
duced any effect, men who did not care 
a straw about being reprobated by the 
mass of the House. There was another 
fact to be remembered. Ifa man acted 
in the way he had described there was 
another power he had to meet—the 
power of his constituency. If a man 
offended in that way his constituency 
would not return him again to Parlia- 
ment. But they knew that that was 
not always the fact now. They had not 
only Members who disregarded the 
traditions of the House, but constitu- 
encies that approved of this contempt 
on the part of their Representatives. 
How did they propose to deal with 
such Members? They proposed to in- 
flict a penalty which would only make 
them more popular with their con- 
stituencies, and which offered them the 
opportunity of obtaining a cheap sort 
of martyrdom. It was thought by 
these Resolutions to cure the evil, with- 
out understanding the weakness of the 
method employed. They had to do 
with men who disdained the traditions 
of the House; they had to deal with 
constituencies which did not blame the 
conduct of such men. Of this they had 
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had an instructive example in the his- 
tory of the last Session. It was a pity 
the hon. Member for Meath (Mr. Par- 
nell) was not present; the discussions 
on the Resolutions would have possessed 
much more vitality if he had been there. 
In his absence, reference might be yg? 
mitted to an historic incident. That 
hon. Gentleman had told them, the very 
last night they had gone into Committee 
on the Army Discipline and Regulation 
Bill last Session, that he was obliged to 
leave them, inasmuch as he was going to 
assist in the election at Ennis. The hon. 
Gentleman went to Ennis and brought 
back the present Member (Mr. Finigan) 
as the prize for his conduct on the Army 
Discipline and Regulation Bill. He 
would direct the attention of the House 
to a third point. What, after all, was 
obstruction? They had been talking for 
two nights, and he had not yet heard a 
single Member attempt to define it. It 
was only a slip-shod answer to say that 
everybody knew what it was. For a 
single Member to talk for two nights— 
was that obstruction? There were a 
great many slip-shod answers to that 
question, covering much confusion of 
thought. The hon. and learned Member 
for Louth (Mr. Sullivan) had, in his 
effective speech, quoted cases of repeated 
Divisions as instances of obstruction. 
The hon. Member for Dungarvan (Mr. 
O’Donnell) had referred to other such 
cases. He (Mr. Courtney) did not re- 
gard many speeches and repeated Divi- 
sions as necessarily constituting ob- 
struction, and there were many things 
which had been called obstruction which 
were not obstruction at all. It would 
be dangerous to attempt to define it; 
but he would say that it did not consist 
in making many or long speeches, and 
in taking many Divisions; but itconsisted 
in doing any one of these things, not for 
the purpose of informing the mind of 
the House or bringing it to consider the 
question at issue, or of informing the 
mind of the country. but for the purpose 
of preventing the House from dealing 
with the question before it—simply and 
solely doing so for the purpose of pre- 
venting the Business of the House 
being done. The hon. Member for 


Plymouth (Mr. Sampson Lloyd), in his 
speech on the previous evening, referred 
to the action of hon. Members on the 
a Church Bill and on the South Africa 


The hon. Member seemed to be 
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of opinion that the conduct of hon. 
Members who opposed the Irish Church 
Bill did not amount to obstruction, but 
that in the case of the South Africa 
Bill there was obstruction, pure and 
transparent. Well, he (Mr. Courtney) 
was of exactly the contrary opinion. 
Why? Because the Irish Church Bill 
was introduced after its principle had 
been raised in a previous Parliament, 
and a General Election had been 
taken on the issue involved in the 
question with which it dealt, and be- 
cause @ Parliament had been elected 
with a view to the Disestablishment of 
the Irish Church. The prineiples of the 
Bill having been thus accepted, there 
remained nothing to do but to discuss its 
details ; and to go on opposing the Bill 
simply to prevent its passing was unmis- 
takeable obstruction. If anyone en- 
deavoured to stop a thing only because 
he did not like it, he was obstructing. 
But in the case of the South Africa Bill, 
how totally different was the situation ; 
for when the Bill came before the House 
there were not 10 Members who knew 
anything about it, and the country was 
absolutely ignorant on the subject. 
Under such circumstances, it was the 
business of honest men to stir up public 
ee both in the House and out of it. 

e held, therefore, that when the South 
Africa Bill was first brought in, it was 
not obstructed, whatever obstruction 
might have occurred afterwards. In 
what did obstruction lie? Not, as he 
had said, in the making of many 
speeches, nor in the making of speeches 
of considerable length, but in the motive 
with which they were made. When try- 
ing to ascertain whether obstruction was 
taking place, they should consider whe- 
ther a man was endeavouring to stop 
Business to give expression to his own 
self-will and obstinacy, or trying really 
to improve the character of the action 
of the House by making it more de- 
liberate or more in consonance with the 
opinion of the country. The House 
would see how judicial and deliberative 
should be the temper of the tribunal 
appointed to determine questions of 
obstruction. In dealing with this 
question of obstruction, it had been as- 
sumed that they must rely either upon 
the popular yote or upon the declara- 
tion of the Speaker or Chairman of 
Committees. The popular vote was 
the ancient, constitutional, recognized 
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method of procedure; but those who 
understood what it really was would be 
very slow to assent to its acceptance 
as a means of meeting obstruction. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, in advocat- 
ing the claims of that mode of procedure, 
said it was important to have the opinion 
of those who had seen and known. But 
was the popular vote the expression of 
the opinion of thosé who had seen and 
known? No, it was nothing of the kind. 
They were in great danger from obstruc- 
tion; but they would be in greater 
danger still were they to accept the 

opular vote as the test of obstruction. 

he result in practice would be that 
when the bells of the House rang hon. 
Members would flock in from the va- 
rious rooms of the House where they had 
dispersed, to decide peremptorily on the 
conduct of a man whose action, which 
they had not seen or watched, might, 
perhaps, be of the most patriotic cha- 
racter—as in the opposition in the first 
stages of the South African Bill. Should 
they then be @riven to accept the autho- 
rity of the Speaker? as that the 
only alternative? He ventured to think 
that it would be very injudicious even to 
expose the Speaker to the odium and 
difficulty of having to fasten on any 
particular Member and point to him as 
having been guilty of obstruction. This 
course involved the danger of placing 
the Speaker in an attitude of apparent 
hostility to a section of the House. And 
then there was this difficulty—that if 
they were to invest the Speaker with the 
authority to which he had referred, they 
must invest the same power in the Chair- 


man of Committees, and he himself drew | 


an immense difference between the 
Speaker and the Chairman of Com- 
mittees. The present Chairman was a 
staunch Party man, as might be fully 
seen from his speeches at Chester, but 
had always preserved an admirable im- 
partiality in the Chair. They could not, 
however, tell what kind of Chairman 
they might get in the future; he might 
be puzzle-headed or incompetent, for the 

osition might be filled by many hon. 
Gentlestien in the same Sitting. It 
should also be borne in mind that a 
Chairman of Committees was generally 
astrong Party man, so that it would be 
a dangerous step to give him so vast a 
power as that of deciding upon the 
motives of a particular Member ; and it 
should also be remembered that these 
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in Committee. Reasoning in this way, 
he (Mr. Courtney) had been drawn to the 
conclusion that the best way to meet the 
difficulties of the case would be the in- 
stitution of a Committee of Order. The 
House, as had been said, was jealous of 


lits authority; but, in spite of that 


jealousy, it had always parted with it 
in forming an opinion whenever the 
rights of individuals were concerned ; 
and why should it not do so in this 
matter too? Private Bills were rele- 
gated to Committees upstairs, because 
they affected the rights of individuals ; 
a similar practice was followed when a 
question arose as to whether an hon. 
Member had vacated his seat, and the 
same eourse was adopted, under Mr. 
Grenville’s Act, in the case of Elec- 
tion Petitions, in order that private 
individuals might not be prejudiced by 
a chance decision of the House. Now, 
the question of obstruction was a ques- 
tion involving the rights of individuals ; 
and, therefore, following the precedents 
that existed, they should also refer ques- 
tions of obstruction to a Select Com- 
mittee. For that reason, he had sug- 
gested that when a Member was we 
posed to offend his case should be 
examined by a Committee of Order, who 
should report to the House. He should 
not enter into particulars as to the con- 
stitution of the Committee he proposed, 
as they were in print and spoke forthem- 
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selves. In this way, the feebleness of 
the penalty of the Resolutions of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, which 
everyone had remarked upon, would be 
got over, for the House would never 
think by a deliberate vote to sentence a 
man to only one day’s silence. It was 
because the proposed tribunal was not 
sufficiently deliberative, authoritative, 
and final, that the sentence was so feeble. 
If a question of obstruction were re- 
ferred to a tribunal that would have the 
authority of a Select Committee and then 
reported as a real case of obstruction, 
the penalty that would follow would 
surely be greater than one of suspension 
for one night. Let them make the initial 
procedure stronger, and they would be 
able to enforce a stronger penalty. The 
penalty, he contended, should only in- 
volve the silencing, not voting, of a 
Member, because t speech his offence 
would originate, and by silencing his 
speech the offence would be cured. A 
man for the first time might properly be 


obstructive measures were chiefly adopted suspended for a fortnight or a month. 
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The right hon. Gentleman’s proposal | 
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to be determined by the instinct of a num- 


appeared also to be open to condemna-/|ber of hon. Members, or even the in- 


tion in the necessity which it involved of 
a discussion in the House if a third 
offence should be perpetrated. Now, 
the very thing which ought to be 
avoided, in his opinion, was the pro- 
voking of discussions in the House upon 
such questions. Let the original ques- 
tion be sent to the tribunal of a Com- 
mittee, and let the Committee determine 
the guilt or innocence of a Member, 
and then let the penalty for the offence 
be inflicted without any discussion at 
all. In such a course there was a speedy 
and sufficient remedy. He did not mean, 
he might add, to move his plan as 
an Amendment to the Resolutions, be- 
cause he would rather that the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer’s plan was 
tried. But he wished to protest against 
the language he had heard from several 
hon. Members on his own side of the 
House against making any alteration at 
all. They must be feeble indeed if they 
were to listen to any such advice. They 
must be terrified indeed at what had 
happened at Liverpool and elsewhere, if 
they could not consider such a question 
of detail as a difference between sus- 
pension and speaking. When the House 
came to consider the details of the plan 
of the Government free criticism would, 
he hoped, be applied to it, so that it 
might receive the Amendment of which 
he thought it stood in need. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, he thought there 
was a great likelihood that even-handed 
justice would not be dealt out, under the 
proposed Resolutions, to all Members 
alike. [Cries of ‘‘Divide!’”’] He did 
not at all recognize the propriety of 
those cries, inasmuch as the question 
under discussion was one of all others 
on which he had, he thought, a right to 
speak ; for he had been pointed to as 
being an Obstructionist, although he en- 
tirely denied the justice of the imputa- 
tion. With regard to the duty of a 
minority, he believed it was to criticize 
the preposterous conduct of the majo- 
rity. That was the object they had to 
serve. The hon. Member for Liskeard 
(Mr. Courtney) had asserted that when- 
ever an allegation of obstruction was 








made against an hon. Gentleman it was 
the conscience or instinct of the House | 
which should form an opinion on the ques- | 
tion as to whether there had been really | 
obstruction or not; but, for his part, he | 
(Mr. Biggar) thought if the question was 


Mr. Courtney 


stinct of the Speaker, they would lose 
the action of the Irish constituencies at 
the approaching General Election. Thus 
the Government were already élection- 
eering on a grand scale, and were doing 
what was best calculated to arouse the 
passions of the people of England and 
turn them in the direction most likely to 
serve the purposes of the Tory Party. 
The Resolutions were intended to serve 
something more than a mere Party cry. 
They were the offspring of a long-deli- 
berated, long-matured plan, for the exe- 
cution of which the present was thought 
the most opportune time. The Resolu- 
tions were the machinery of a system 
which was designed to enable the majo- 
rity of that House to subject to the 
indignity of enforced silence and depri- 
vation of legislative functions the Re- 
presentatives of Ireland who should 
have the temerity to press, with, what 
English Members would call, theimportu- 
nate earnestness which was carried on 
by hon. Members of the Party of which 
his hon. Friend the Member for Cork 
(Mr. Shaw) was the Leader. Comment- 
ing upon their conduct, the newspapers 
to which he had referred suggested that 
penal measures should be resorted to. 
Such newspapers were not acting pro- 
perly, and he maintained that they had 
no right to pay any attention to these 
irresponsible writers. Although no at- 
tempt had been made to define ob- 
struction, several instances of alleged 
obstruction had been cited in the course 
of the discussion by hon. Gentlemen op- 
posite; but he could only remember 
two or three cases where there had been 
special obstruction practised. One was 
the South African Bill. When that 
Bill was introduced by the right hon. 
Baronet the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, no explanation, so far as he 
could recollect, was offered by him as to 
the objects it had in view. It so hap- 
pened that the hon. Member for Dun- 
garvan (Mr. O’Donnell) understood the 
whole question, and, believing it was an 
objectionable Bill, he opposed it in a 
most determined manner. The result 
was that the Government, joined by the 
front Opposition Bench, came to an un- 
derstanding that they would force the Bill 
through the House. What followed? 
The measure was passed in a slipshod 
manner, without proper examination, and 
the consequences were most mischievous. 
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This country lost several millions of 
money and a large number of British 
soldiers. Another Bill on which it was 
said there was obstruction was the Army 
Discipline and Regulation Bill, which 
was discussed at great length. A dis- 
cussion was raised, chiefly through the 
efforts of the hon. Member for Meath 
(Mr. Parnell), on the question of | 
flogging. That question of flogging was 
debated in Committee on Amendment 
after Amendment. A/great deal of time 
was consumed ; but the result was that 
the front Opposition Bench made it a 
Party question, and flogging in the 
Army was abolished. In these cases of 
so-called obstruction the public interest 
was served; and, therefore, it could not 
properly be called obstruction. He 
did not profess to give a definition of 
the word ; but he understood it very well. 
He did not think hon. Members could 
be fairly charged with obstruction, if 
they moved to report Progress at a late 
hour of the night, when hon. Gentlemen 
were thoroughly tired. It was remark- 
able that the charge had been brought 
against hon. Members only for obstruc- 
tion when the House was in Committee. 
At such times, he supposed, there was 
more freedom of discussion and more 
liability of Members on the Govern- 
ment side to get excited and to bring 
these charges of obstruction. For him- 
self, he was not annoyed at seeing these 
stringent Rules being passed, because he 
thought the day was not far distant when 
the people of England and Ireland, 
who had the power of returning Repre- 
sentatives to that House, would turn the 
tide against many of its present Mem- 
bers. When that day came they would 
see a far different House of Commons 
from that they had at present; and hon. 
Gentlemen opposite, probably, would 
like to be at liberty themselves to im- 
pede the progress of those great reforms 
which were impending, and which, in 
accordance with their traditional policy, 
they might be desirous of opposing. 
Probably they would some day have a 
House which might carry a Bill to abo- 
lish the House of Lords, and also to 
abolish Irish, and possibly English, land- 
lords. Then those hon. Gentlemen who 
now seemed so anxious to make a 
stringent Rule against Irish Members 
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were not present; but it was always on 
public grounds. It was little in accord- 
ance with their theories of the conduct of 
Public Business to see an able Member 
of the House addressing two or three of 
his fellow-Members only, and for that 
reason he had occasionally resorted to 
the machinery of a count to procure an 
audience for his hon. Friends. But he 
had never moved a count for the sake of 
wasting time. He did not object to the 
half-past 12 Rule, because it was a very 
salutary one, and it made it impossible 
for a Bill to pass without some explana- 
tion being given. As for breaches of 
Order, it was not easy for a private 
Member to avoid occasionally committing 
them—the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
himself had tripped—but he did not re- 
member a single case of the ruling of 
the Chair being set at defiance; and, 
therefore, the Resolutions of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer were uncalled 
for and unnecessary. It was the duty 
of hon. Members to criticize everything 
which came before the House, and criti- 
cism was not obstruction. the hon. and 
learned Member for Dublin University 
(Mr. Plunket) had spoken of obstruc- 
tion; but he (Mr. Biggar) wished to 
remind the House that the same hon. 
and learned Member had frequently 
‘talked out”’ Irish Bills on Wednesday 
afternoons. The obstruction had been 
on the part of the Government, and he 
denied that he or any of his Colleagues 
had been guilty of it. More time was 
wasted by the Government in their con- 
duct of Public Business than was wasted 
by all the Irish Members. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. BIGGAR, in moving an Amend- 
ment to the effect that no charge of ob- 
struction should be brought against hon. 
Members, if after 1 o’clock in fhe 
morning they made repeated Motions 
for adjournment, said, his object in 
doing so was to enable hon. Members to 
do so without being liable to a charge 
of obstruction. 


Amendment proposed, in line 1, 
after the word ‘‘ whenever,”’ to insert 
the words ‘‘ before one o’clock a.m.’’— 
(Mr. Biggar.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 





would be léss desirous to see such a Rule 
carried into effect. He certainly had on! 
many occasions called the ‘attention of | 
the Speaker to the fact that 40 Members | 





be there inserted.”’ 


Mr. SPEAKER pointed out that the 
Amendment as it appeared on the Paper 
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referred to ‘‘ one o’clock p.m.”’ He sup- 
posed the hon. Member meant a.m. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, it was a mis- 
take of the printer. He intended to use 
the letters a.m. 

Taz CHANCELLOR or truz EXCHE- 
QUER said, he was unable to agree to 
the Amendment, on the ground that it 
would afford universal licence to Mem- 
bers after 1 o’clock. He did not think the 
Resolution would prevent hon. Gentle- 
men from moving the adjournment of the 
House either before or after that hour. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE: I wish, Sir, to 
call the attention of the House to a para- 
graph which appeared in The Standard 
newspaper of this morning, and which 
says—‘‘ We are informed that in conse- 
quence of the receipt of a telegram from 
Mr. Parnell, Mr. Biggar has resolved ” 
{ Cries of ‘‘ Order !”’] 

Mz. SPEAKER: I must point out to 
the hon. Member that the House is now 
considering a specific Amendment, and 
that any observations made should be 
relevant to that Amendment. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE regretted he was 
not in the House when the Amendment 
was proposed. It was an Amendment 
which he thought was not worth a 
minute’s consideration. The House had 
passed a Standing Order that no op- 
posed Business should be taken after 
half-past 12 o’clock at night, and the 
Amendment would invite all kinds of con- 
troversy after 1 o’clock in the morning. 

Mr. O’DONNELL remarked, that the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for North 
Warwickshire (Mr. Newdegate) seemed 
to have taken up obstruction as his béte 
noire, vice the Jesuits deposed ; and the 
hon. Gentleman, apparently, knew as 
little about the one subject as he did 
about the other. The Amendment would 
undoubtedly give general license after 1 
o’clock ; but if it was somewhat wide in 
its scope in that respect, so was that of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, and it was for that 
reason it was proposed. At the same 
time, he thought that important Business 
ought not to be taken after that hour. 

Mr. COURTNEY did not rise to sup- 
port the Amendment, but to make an 
observation on what had fallen from the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. He did 
not apprehend that the new Rule would 
supersede the old ones. This was anew 
Rule; but the method of procedure it 
supplied was simply cumulative on for- 
mer methods, which would remain in- 
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tact ; and, therefore, it was not correct to 
say that there would be universal licence 
after 1 o’clock, if the new Rule then 
ceased to be operative. 


Question put. 
The House divided :—Ayes 14; Noes 
290: Majority 276.—(Div. List, No. 23.) 


Mr. O'DONNELL, in moving an 
Amendment providing that at least 100 
Members of the House should be present 
during the act relied for to constitute an 
offence of the character contemplated by 
the proposed Rule, said, he had no desire 
to press this Amendment to a division, if 
he received some satisfactory assurance 
from the Government on the subject; 
but he required some assurance from Her 
Majesty’s Ministers that they would 
themselves provide such Amendments as 
would make it a matter of comparatively 
little importance whether it was a large 
or a small number of hon. Gentlemen 
who were present during the commission 
of the alleged offence. In such a manner 
to proceed with a very small and limited 
House would simply be to bind over 
Members and constituents alike to a 
blind, or rather purblind vote, which 
would neither, in reality, solve the ques- 
tion at issue nor conduce to the dignity 








of the House, and which might inflict 
irreparable wrong upon a man for some 
alleged offence of which he was really 
innocent, and on which, if he were guilty, 
he ought in justice to have a right and 
fair trial. If, on the other hand, a series 
of offences took place in a full House, 
before a large number of witnesses, then 
whatever might be formally incorrect and 
improper in the situation in the passing 
of sentence upon a Member without any 
previous opportunity of explanation or 
defence would disappear. But the fact 
that 80 or 100 Members could speak as 
to the conduct which had been pursued 
—([Jnterruption|—with great respect to 
that hon. House, he ventured to submit 
that during the present debate, full of 
such grave consequences to hon. Mem- 
bers themselves, hon. Gentlemen ought 
not to indulge in private conversation. 
He had been endeavouring conscien- 
tiously to discuss the question before the 
Chair, and he did not think that up to 
the present time he had wasted a single 
moment in that object. He trusted that 
hon. Gentlemen who were called upon, 
as they were now, not merely to act in 
the ordinary capacity of Members of 
Parliament, but to act somewhat in a 
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(vote should be taken unless 40 Members 


judicial capacity, would preserve some- 


what of the decorum of the Judicial | 


Bench. He was saying, when inter- 
rupted, that if there was a good House, 
consisting of the number of Members he 
had named, a good many objections sug- 
gested by the proposals of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer would disappear in 
practice. In such a case, an hon. Mem- 
ber could fairly trust his case to the 
judgment of those who had been the 
witnesses of his conduct during the even- 
ing; but if they were only to have a 
handful of hon. Gentlemen—if there was 
to be no explanation or discussion, and 
if hon. Members were to be called up 
from the Smoking Room, the Library, 
St. Stephen’s Club, and other places, to 
vote about what they knew nothing, it 
was absolutely necessary to provide some 
precaution against the exercise of any 
such arbitrary power. It was all very 
well to say that the House of Commons 
was omnipotent and could do everything. 
But though the House of Commons could 
do everything, it did not follow that the 
House should do anything without dis- 
crimination. 

Amendment proposed, in line 1, after 
the word ‘‘ Member,” to insert the words 
‘‘at least one hundred Members being 
present.’’—(r. O’ Donnell.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Tue CHANCELLOR or raz EXOHE- 
QUER said, that the object of the Reso- 
lution was to enable the Speaker or the 
Chairman to enforce his decision as to 
the orderly or disorderly conduct of any 
Member, and he did not think it would 
be possible to limit that power in the 
way suggested by the hon. Member. If 
the power was one which ought to be 
given at all, it was one which ought 
to be exercised when the House was 
complete for Public Business—that was 
to say, when there were 40 Members 
present. Without, therefore, entering 
into the other questions which the hon. 
Gentleman raised, and which could 
be discussed on other Amendments, he 
had only to say he could not assent to 
the one now proposed. 

Mr. O'SHAUGHNESSY said, in 
answering the remarks of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, that no power was conferred on 
the Speaker by the Amendment, and, 
therefore, no power was taken away by 
its adoption. He would suggest that no 
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were present when the Speaker named 
the offending Member. It was well 
known that when the division bell rang 
many hon. Members from the Library 
and elsewhere always flocked in, and, in 
cases of this kind, would vote as to an 
offence which they were supposed to have 
witnessed, but of which they knew ac- 
tually nothing. 

Mr. SYNAN said, there were three 
ways of getting out of the difficulty— 
leaving the matter altogether in the 
hands of the Speaker; next, shutting 
and locking the door when a Member 
was named, and allowing no Member 
to enter until a vote had been taken; 
and, thirdly, allowing the Member to 
defend himself before the House pro- 
nounced judgment. 

Mr. SHAW trusted that the Govern- 
ment would make a concession on the 
point under discussion. The whole thing 
was an experiment, and it should have 
a fair trial. It was very undesirable that 
hon. Members who knew nothing of a 
particular case should yet be allowed to 
pronounce judgment upon it; and he 
would, therefore, prefer that the whole 
responsibility should be left with the 
Speaker. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, that the Re- 
solution of which he had given Notice 
was inaccordance with the practice of that 
House, which had always been that no 
Member should be suspended from his 
functions unless, after due notice, the 
House came to a decision upon his case. 
He did feel that this Resolution was 
casting upon the Speaker an invidious 
and summary jurisdiction; and unless 
that jurisdiction were supported by the 
House upon a division the position of the 
Speaker would be intolerable. He must 
beg the House to forgive him for urging 
that this Resolution was a departure 
from its practice of many hundreds of 
years, during which it had never 
allowed the Privileges of the meanest of 
its Members, or the Representatives of 
the meanest of its constituencies, to be 
interfered with without passing delibe- 
rate judgment on the question. 

Mason O’GORMAN rose to Order. 
What did the hon. Member mean by 
mean constituencies? Did he refer to 
North Warwickshire? 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, that his 
words were intended to support the ar- 
gument of the hon. Member for Dungar- 
van. He said that the House would not 
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allow the meanest of its Members, or the 
Representatives of the meanest of its 
constituencies 
Masor O’GORMAN: Exactly. I 
rise to Order again. Sir, I maintain 
there is no such thing known to the 
Constitution as a mean constituency. 
Mr. NEWDEGATE said, that he was 
endeavouring to urge that by the prac- 
tice of this House no Member, or the 
Representative of no constituency— 
—{ Major O’Gorman: Bravo !]—was in- 
terfered with in the exercise of his Pri- 
vileges until found guilty by the House 
after due deliberation. He humbly con- 
ceived that he was putting the case 
urged by the hon. Member for Dungar- 
van in the strongest manner he could. 
He did think that the proceedings sug- 
ested by the Notice of the right hon. 
Gentledan the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer was a means of exercising a very 
summary jurisdiction, and constituted 
an arbitrary interference with the rights 
not only of Members of this House, but 
of their constituents also, which was not 
adequately protected by the very slight 
remedy which was added. Because he 
felt that it was an interference with the 
privileges of hon. Members, he should 
object to the words ‘‘ or otherwise.” He 
thought that the adoption of those words 
would be inflicting penalties infinitely 
more severe than the nature of the case 
demanded. He did not think that any 
measure of expulsion should be sanc- 
tioned by the House which superseded 
the long standing privileges of Members 
to have their cases heard and determined 
by the House after due notice. He 
trusted the House would forgive him for 
urging upon it that, if he rightly under- 
stood the words of the Resolution, it 
cast the duty of acting judicially and 
after notice in the infliction of penalties 
upon hon. Members upon the Chair, 
without the Member in question having 
notice. 
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cover. In his opinion, it would be quite 
sufficient to limit the Resolution to the 
offence of obstruction. 

Mr. FINIGAN said, that if the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member for Dungarvan 
did not meet with the acceptance of the 
House three alternative propositions 
had been placed before it, and would, 
he hoped, receive the serious considera- 
tion of the House. Hoe hoped that the 
House would very carefully consider the 
principles of the Amendment then before 
it. It would, indeed, be a sorry spec- 
tacle for the British House of Commons 
to present to the strangers in the Gal- 
leries, or to the Press over the Speaker’s 
Chair, to put upon them the duty of re- 
cording that a Member had been sus- 
pended from the Privileges of the House 
because he had—perhaps through too 
fine a sense of duty—been led into what 
might be judged by the Chair to be an 
act of obstruction. It would be much 
worse if that occurred in a small House 
which should be called upon to judge 
the case. Hon. Members would be 
hurried into the House without havy- 
ing heard the previous parts of the de- 
bate, or without having witnessed or, 
perhaps, he might even go so far as to 
say, without being willing to witness, 
or willing to listen to, any of the remarks 
which constituted the alleged obstructive 
conduct of the offending Member. He 
thought that it would be in derogation 
of the spirit of British or English fair 
play for the House to condemn any Mem- 
ber without giving him an opportunity 
of explanation, or without giving the 
House itself a legitimate opportunity of 
forming a sound and fair judgment as to 
whether the Member was guilty of the 
alleged offence or not. Hon. Members 
upon that side of the House, and parti- 
cularly the hon. Members with whom he 
was connected, would not allow any cries 
of ‘‘ Divide, divide! ’’ or other interrup- 
tions to interfere between them and their 
He hoped that the right hon. 


always exercised after due notice, and to| Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 


put the power of condemnation and of 


quer would make some compromise based 


inflicting penalties, which might be for| on justice and in the spirit of fair play 
the gravest offences, upon the Chair, | with those who differed from him on the 


supported by a division taken imme- | 
It seemed | 
to him that there would be two manifest | 


diately and without notice. 


defects in this Resolution; and he could 
not think that the House would be act- 


subject of these Resolutions. He was 
quite sure that the hon. Member for 
Dungarvan would accept that compro- 
mise; and it would show the House, and 
would show not only to England but to 


ing wisely in extending the purview of| Ireland, against which this particular 
this Resolution to undefined offences| measure of legislation was aimed, that, 
which the words “ or otherwise ”’ would! at all events, if any of its Representa- 


Mr. Newdegate 

















tives did err, they would not be judged in 
an unjust or unfair manner. ‘He trusted 
that the right hon. Gentleman would see 
his way to make some compromise. 

Sm JOSEPH M‘KENNA said, that 
he rose for the purpose of expressing 
a hope that the Government would 
accept the proposition of his hon. 
Friend the Member for Limerick (Mr. 
O’Shaughnessy) that there should be at 
least a quorum—that was, 40 Members 
—present when the House was sum- 
moned to decide upon any case. What 
did that proposition involve? It only 
involved the necessity of a quorum of 
Members being kept in the House by 
whoever was in charge of the Business 
of the House. It seemed to him that 
that was a very simple requirement, and 
that it would be a very proper one 
to accede to. He did not think that 
they ought to sit there and quietly allow 
these Resolutions to be passed without 
any guarantee that there might not be 
more than four or five Members present 
when questions of this character were 
decided. It would beso easy to prevent 
that happening by the adoption of the 
Amendment proposed that he hesitated 
to believe that the concession would be 
withheld. That was the first occasion on 
which he had spoken during the course 
of the debate, and he had hoped that 
it would have concluded without his 
having todoso. He should have wished 
that the matter had been presented to 
the House in a less objectionable form. 
It appeared to him that there was a 
great principle involved in the ques- 
tion. During the present Session he 
had heard the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman the Member for Cambridge- 
shire (Mr. Rodwell) make a speech, 
under circumstances which seemed to 
him to be an illustration of the argument 
he was offering to the House. That hon. 
and learned Member was speaking to a 
House composed of Mr. Speaker and two 
other hon. Members. What judgment 
could hon. Members come to upon what 
had been going on in the House in a case 
such as he mentioned, when they were 
only summoned to it by the division bell? 
Ought not those Members to have been 
present who were to sit in judgment? It 
did seem to him that the proposal of the 
hon. Member for Limerick was a proper 
one, and that it was only right that on an 
occasion so solemn as that of depriving 
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their franchise, that a quorum of the 
House should be present, and that that 
quorum should have witnessed what had 
occurred. He trusted that there might 
be no counting into Lobbies on this 
occasion, for the greater the amount 
of spontaneous concession by the Go- 
vernment in framing this Rule the better 
would it be received by the country, and 
the better would it act in the long run. 
Mr. H. SAMUELSON said, that in 
discussing the Resolution he could not be 
accused of obstructing Public Business, 
for the right hon. Gentleman the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer had promised that 
every opportunity should be given to hon. 
Members to consider the Resolution. 
With the greatest deference to the 
House, he said it had no idea what kind 
of obstruction that Resolution was di- 
rected against. He wished to state one 
reason why he thought the Amendment 
should not be put to the House; but, at 
the same time, he did think there was 
so much in the observations that had 
fallen from Irish Members as to the in- 
justice liable to be put upon a Member, 
if the Resolution was carried as it stood, 
that he would add his entreaty to the 
Government not to put the matter 
entirely into the hands of the majority 
of the House. As had been said, the 
occasions when the Resolution would be 
putin force would be very solemn ones, 
and such as would require the attend- 
ance of aquorum. It was impossible to 
lay down any rule as to the presence 
of Members. When an occurrence ofthis 
kind might happen at any moment and 
without warning it would be absurd to 
insist that a quorum of the House should 
always be present, or otherwise, that the 
Speaker should not be able of his own 
Motion to enforce Order in the Assembly. 
He believed that to every Member of the 
House the decision of the Speaker would 
carry perfect satisfaction at all times, and 
that if in the exercise of his discretion the 
Speaker were to put in force the Reso- 
lution, there would be no dissatisfaction 
on any side. On the other hand, if the 
decision rested with the majority of the - 
House there would be considerable dis- 
satisfaction, and a feeling might arise 
that Members had been unjustly treated 
by their political opponents. It would 
be said, as well outside the House as 
in, that hon. Members were hurried up 
without having heard the occurrence 





a Member of his privileges and his con- 


that had given rise to the Motion, and 


stituents of his vote, and, therefore, of ; without knowing anything of the merits 
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of the case, to give their vote against 
a particular individual. It must be 
remembered that the Resolution might 
affect those who acted entirely from 
conscientious motives; and it was not 
against such he was sure that the Go- 
vernment wished to proceed. It seemed 
to him the simple way out of the diffi- 
culty was to place in the hands of the 
Speaker, in whom they all had absolute 
confidence, the decision as to whether a 
Member had been guilty of obstruction 
or not. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, that some hon. 
Members had stated that Irish Members, 
of whom he was one, did not care in the 
least for the decisions of that House. 
When he became a Member of that 
House, six years ago, he knew nothing 
of the decisions of that House; but he 
had since had considerable experience 
with regard to them. He should be 
disposed to think that if the decisions of 
the House were to be given by hon. 
Members who knew nothing whatever of 
the circumstances of the case upon which 
they were voting that they would not 
merit any consideration at his hands. 
Yet that would be the position of the 
matter if the Resolution were agreed to, 
for the conduct of hon. Members would 
be at the mercy of a majority who knew 
nothing whatever of the matter. 

Mr. P. MARTIN said, that he was 
amongst those hon. Members who con- 
sidered that nothing could be more inju- 
rious to the interests of Ireland than 
obstruction in the sense of a personal 
waste of the time of the House by the 
discussion of irrelevant matters. But, 
to be effective, a Resolution of the pre- 
sent character ought to be considered as 
fair and impartial. But if the terms of 
this Resolution were to be forced on 
the House by the Government it would 
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only utterly contrary to all Parliamen- 
tary precedent, but was conceived in a 
spirit which was quite foreign to the 
English law. A Member accused was not 
to be allowed an opportunity of vindi- 
cating himself from the charges made 
against him. What was the proud boast 
of British law, but that no man should 
be condemned unheard. But now the 
honour and privileges of a Member of 
that House were to be subjected to de- 
privation at the hands of Gentlemen 
who might not be present or know any- 
thing at all as to the matter in contro- 
versy or nature of the offence which 
they were to punish by their votes. 
He did not know whether anyone 
had taken the trouble to read the 
terms of the Resolution; but it seemed 
to him to go far beyond any question 
of obstruction. A Member might be 
subjected to the punishment provided by 
the Resolution, not only for abusing the 
Forms of the House by what was called 
obstruction, but for any other offence, 
as indicated by the words “or other- 
wise.”” Therefore, if in the heat of de- 
bate, or in the excitement of argument, 

















an hon. Member were taunted by the 
other side, and was tempted into any 
slight abuse or transgression of the 
ordinary Rules of debate, he might 
be subjected to this punishment. It 
might be urged that the Speaker stood, 
to a certain extent, as a protector of the 
hon. Members; but if the Speaker was 
to protect hon. Members, why not invest 
the slight power in him? He could 
thoroughly well understand the proposi- 
tion that an absolute power of this kind 
was to be vested in the Speaker. But the 
provisions of this Resolution seemed to 
him to beasham. If the Speaker or the 
Chairman of Committees was to name 
an hon. Member, then Members were to 


not be so considered by the people of | be summoned from different parts of the 
Ireland. As the Resolution stood, the House, and from half-a-dozen clubs, to 
punishment intended to be inflicted by | vote upon a question as to which they 
the Resolution was placed in the hands | knew nothing. What were hon. Mem- 
of a majority, who might use the Reso-| bers to do under those circumstances ? 
lution as a means of Party spite. Under | If they knew nothing whatever about 


those circumstances, he asked the House 
why they had not heard from the Trea- 


| 


the circumstances of the case, it would 
obviously be their duty to record their 


sury Bench one single word of answer | vote in support of the Chair; and, more- 
to the forcible remonstrances of the hon. | over, it would also be the duty of the 
Member for Limerick (Mr. O’Shaugh- ! right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 


nessy) and others? He could not un- 
derstand why an answer had not been 


| 


the Exchequer to move a Resolution in 


support of the authority of the Chair. 


iven to the grave objections which had, As he understood, from observations 
een offered to the Resolution in its | made upon the other side of the House, 
‘present shape. The Resolution was not it was not the intention to punish a mere 
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inadvertent transgression; but it was de- 
sired to punish organized obstruction, 
which had for its object the destruction 
of the authority of that House, and 
bringing it into disrepnte. But the Go- 
vernment was not satisfied with vesting 
authority in the Speaker; they went 
further, and said that they required 
something more—namely, a vote of the 
House in aidof the Speaker. Had they 
not sufficient confidence in the Speaker 
to give him the sole control and autho- 
rity in this matter? Did they believe 
that the Speaker would not temperately 
and wisely exercise the discretion vested 
in him? He did not understand how an 
honourable man could reconcile it to his 
conscience to say that a Member of the 
House had been guilty of a Parliamen- 
tary offence, when he knew nothing 
about it. Was that the way in which 
in an ordinary Constitutional manner 
the laws of England were enforced 
against a person? Was it ever the 
custom that a person could be con- 
demned unheard? He would refer to 
the ordinary rules which governed trial 
by jury. No one ever heard that juries 
should be allowed to decide without 
having heard any portion of the trial or 
any part of the evidence. He did not 
see any reason why a Member of that 
House should be placed in a worse posi- 
tion with regard to his privileges than 
an ordinary criminal was when accused 
of the vilest offences. He had listened 
with the greatest possible attention to 
the speech of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer in intro- 
ducing this Resolution, and he made use 
of the words ‘‘ that the Members who 
were present would have the decision 
upon the question.”” But he had gone 
over the Resolution very carefully, and 
it was plain the powers of suspension 
was not confined to the Members who 
werepresent. Underthosecircumstances, 
he could look upon the Resolution as no- 
thing but a sham provision, which pro- 
fessed, but really did not give, fair play 
to hon. Members accused of obstruction. 

Lorv JOHN MANNERS said, that 
as to the complaint that the Government 
had made no. answer to the speeches, they 
seemed to him to have rea very wide 
of the subject ; and as the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer had already given the re- 
ply of the Government when the Amend- 
ment was moved, he did not think they 
could fairly be blamed for not embark- 
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been travelled over, especially as the 
principle of the Resolution had been 
accepted. The Amendment, that 100 
Members must be present before the 
Speaker could name any individual 
Member, anyone must see would destroy 
the effect of the whole Resolution ; but 
hon. Members who did support this im- 
portant contention maintained that, if 
this was not accepted, then another 
Amendment lower down on the Paper 
might be worthy of support; but surely 
they were not to be called upon to argue 
upon suppositious Amendments, and the 
House could not complain if the Govern- 
ment discussed each Amendment as 
it came up. Hon. Members spoke as 
if the authority of the Speaker must be 
regarded as altered; but, practically, 
the effect of the Resolution was that 
after the Speaker had named a Member 
as guilty of this particular offence the 
House would be summoned to come to a 
decision as to the penalty tofollow. He 
was taunted with the fact that this was 
a Resolution of the Government—and, 
no doubt, it was; but why did they pro- 














ing on the very wide field which had 





pose it? Because it was in principle 
the Resolution suggested by the Select 
Committee which sat in the year 1878. 
The principle of this Amendment was 
discussed at great length on the previous 
evening. In the discussion of that after- 
noon, he did not think he had heard 
any further arguments which would be 
sufficient to induce the Government to 
depart from the Motion which they 
had submitted to the House. The only 


reason why the authority of the House 


was called in after Mr. Speaker had de- 
clared a Member guilty of -obstruction 
was to carry out the old Constitutional 
principle that the Speaker was the organ, 
and not the dictator, of the House; to 
clothe the decision he had already given 
with the further sanction of the House, 
and to bring upon the offending Member, 
in the most formal manner possible, the 
decision of the Speaker and the House. 
THe Marquess or HARTINGTON 
said, that if the Government had per- 
manently made up their minds they 
could not entertain the suggestion, made 
with great unanimity from both sides of 
the House, that all power should be 
placed in the hands of the Speaker 


| without intervention or the vote of the 


House, then he must, of course, admit 
that there was very little use in the pro- 
longation of this discussion. The noble 
Lord, however, had not taken that 
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ground; he had invited them to discuss 
the question, not upon this Amendment, 
but upon a subsequent one. But the 
noble Lord and the Government must 
see that, if there was any intention of 
acceding to the almost unanimous ex- 
pression of opinion that had come from 
both sides of the House, a great deal of 
time could be saved by making the an- 
nouncement at that moment, and taking 
away the whole force of the arguments 
which were used to support the present 
Amendment. He certainly himself could 
not support the Amendment now moved, 
nor any modification of it, because if he 
did that it would be to appear to admit 
that any amount of obstruction or oppo- 
sition to the Rules of the House might 
take place when less than 40 or less 
than 100 Members were present. Un- 
less, indeed, they were prepared alto- 
gether to re-consider their Rules, and to 
insist that a quorum of Members must 
always be present in the House, this 
Amendment must be regarded as almost 
an absurdity. He must, however, at the 
same time, point out that all the force 
of any arguments used in support of 
this Amendment were derived from the 
mistake, if not, indeed, the injustice, of 
asking a number of Members to decide 
on a question of which they could have 
no possible knowledge. It would, there- 
fore, be an exceedingly good thing for 
the Government to inform the House 
whether they had arrived at their irre- 
vocable decision on this point. The 
noble Lord who had just sat down had 
said that the arguments had been suffi- 
ciently answered by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. He would point out, in 
reply to that, that the only answer that 
had been given was that just offered by 
the noble Lord to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, because every Member that 
had addressed the House, not upon one 
side only, but upon both sides, had sup- 
ported the position which he had sug- 
gested to them. The noble Lord had 
laid some stress upon the fact that this 
Motion was the Resolution of a proposi- 
tion of the Select Committee. He did 
not himself wish to revive arguments 
which had been stated before to the 
House ; but it was really very difficult to 
avoid doing so, when they were abso- 
lutely ignored by the noble Lord. He 
himself pointed out, on the previous 
evening, that this Resolution was not 
the Resolution suggested by the Select 
Committee, because from it had been 


The Marquess of Hartington 
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omitted the very important proposition 
that the Member should be allowed to 
be heard in his own defence. That 
made a very considerable difference in 
the Motion. He did not want to go over 
his arguments in detail; but, still, he 
must draw the noble Lord’s attention to 
that correction, because really this was 
something which had been omitted. 

Tue O’DONOGHOUE said, that when 
the noble Lord the Postmaster General 
objected to additional power being placed 
in the hands of the Speaker, on the 
ground that such a step would be a de- 
parture from the ancient usages of the 
House, his argument could have very 
little weight when it was known that this 
trust itself was the greatest violation 
that had ever been known of the ancient 
Forms of Parliament. He could not but 
express his gratification at finding him- 
self, on the first occasion for many years, 
able thoroughly to agree with the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for North War- 
wickshire (Mr. Newdegate). Though 
he had often differed from that hon. 
Member, he would venture to say to 
him—though he had never doubted that 
his course had always been actuated by 
a strict regard for principle—that his 
opinion on that point had certainly been 
confirmed that evening. There could 
not be the smallest doubt that his hon. 
Friend was perfectly right in contending 
that the Government had not been able 
to put forward one single argument in 
favour of the course they proposed to 
take, and that they were simply relying 
upon the strength of their majority toforce 
this Resolution on an unwilling House. 
He was anxious to give them time for 
the consideration of this whole question, 
in order that they might debate it 
amongst themselves fairly and fully, 
and, with that view, he would move the 
adjournment of the debate. 

Mr. CALLAN seconded the Motion. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(The O’ Donoghue.) 


Tue CHANCELLORor rut EXCHE- 
QUER hoped the House would not con- 
sent to the Motion for adjournment, al- 
though he was not sorry that it had been 
proposed, because it gave him an oppor- 
tunity of saying a few words which other- 
wise he would not be able to address to 
the House. The noble Lord the Leader 
of the Opposition had remarked that the 
Government had been supported by no- 
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body except by his noble Friend the Post- 
master General in support of that parti- 
cular proposition. It might be that 
little had been said in support of it; but 
that was due, he believed, to the fact 
that a great number of Gentlemen had 
been anxious to avoid discussing a ques- 
tion on which they would be disposed to 
support the Government, and were de- 
sirous not to take up time with a 
lengthened debate. With regard to the 
course of the Government in this matter, 
however, at an earlier period that even- 
ing, when the House was not so full 
as now, he went at some length into 
the course which they thought it neces-° 
sary to offer to the proposition they 
now made. What he then pointed out 
was that, in the first place, it was a 
mistake to suppose that the proposition 
was that Members of the House should 
be called upon to judge whether a 
Member had or had not been guilty of 
a Breach of Order. That was a matter 
which was already decided for them by 
the action of the Speaker or the Chair- 
man. The Speaker or the Chairman 
judged according to what he saw of the 
hon. Member’s conduct; whether he was 
or was not so far out of Order, and so 
far irreclaimable by advice from the 
Chair, that it was necessary to proceed 
to the step of naming him. Therefore, 
so far as that point went, the matter 
was left where hon. Gentlemen wished 
it to be left, and said it ought to be left 
—in the discretion of the Chairman, 
who was cognizant of all that went on, 
and whose impartiality they all ad- 
mitted. But then came the question as 
to the proceedings upon that action of 
the Chair. Well, it might be said that 
those who came in voted upon the 
strength of the decision of the Chairman 
or the Speaker which they had been in- 
formed of. It was, he believed, the 
hon. and learned Member for Kilkenny 
(Mr. P. Martin) who said he should 
think it his duty if he came in, not 
knowing the real facts of the case, to 


support the Chair. But everybody would | 


at least know that a case had arisen in 
which the Speaker felt it necessary to 
name a Member as out of Order. It 
would then be a question whether they 


should take the step of sentencing the | 
Member so named to a suspension for | 


the Sitting. But it was argued that 
there could be no use in bringing this 
action before the House at all. It was 
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if you really trust to the Speaker, should 
you not leave it to the Speaker nomi- 
nally, as well as substantially and 
Earlier in 


| the debate, in answer to that objection, 





| 





he had urged that though they had only 
to deal with the question of obstruction 
in the House and the Speaker in the 
Chair there might be very little ground 
for the proceedings proposed. They 
had, however, to deal with a much more 
delicate question—namely, the question 
of obstruction in Committee. It had 
been well pointed out by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Greenwich 
that they had to consider, not only the 
case when the official Chairman of Com- 
mittees was in the Chair, but also the 
case which sometimes happened in which 
other Gentlemen who were not ordinarily 
accustomed to the Office of Ohairman 
were placed in the Chair for a short 
time during the absence of the Chair- 
man of Ways and Means. When that 
happened, they had undoubtedly in the 
Chair a Gentleman in whose impartiality 
and in whose authority and thorough 
knowledge of the Rules and conduct of 
the House they had every confidence, 
but yet who did not occupy the same in- 
dependent and impartial position that 
Mr. Speaker did. ren the House 
was in complete Session, even the official 
Chairman of Committees was a Member 
of the House, of one side of the House 
or the other, and taking part in the 
political controversy which went on. His 
position was, therefore, one which was 
necessarily more difficult than that of 
the Speaker, who was removed from, 
and occupied a position apart from and 
above, the Party divisions and struggles 
of the House. They had to consider, 
not only what would be the effect of this 
Resolution in the House, but what 
would be its effect on any proceedings 
taken under it outside the House amongst 
the constituencies. If, for instance, it 
was capable of being represented abroad 
amongst the constituencies and the 
country at large that such and such a 
Member had been put to silence by the 
single action of a Gentleman who was his 
political opponent, and happened for a 
moment to be occupying the position of 
Chairman, an invidious question might 
be raised. Ought not then the House 


| to act for itself, and so to stop the action 


said—‘‘ What is the use of it? Why, | 


of the Chairman, and take upon itself as 
a body the responsibility of the action of 
suspending an offending Member? That 
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seemed to him a fairly reasonable con- 
tention, and a ground of argument on) 
which the House might venture to adopt 
this Resolution. He did not desire, and 
they none of them desired, to question 

inany way the authority of Mr. Speaker; | 
but they believed they were making an 

arrangement which would support and | 
assist him, instead of embarrassing him | 
in the discharge of his duties, by a Re- | 
solution which certainly was not open to 
the sort of comment of which he had 
spoken. He hoped the House would not 
think of bringing this discussion to a 
close, but would proceed in carrying to 
a conclusion the present discussion of 
these Amendments. The particular one 
now before the House wasone he thought 
which it would be found quite impossible 
to entertain on the simple grounds which 
had been alluded to by his noble Friend, 
the extreme difficulty of always securing 
the attendance of a quorum. 

Sm WILLIAM HAROOURT quite 
agreed with the recommendation of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and hoped 
the Motion for adjournment would not 
be pressed. At the same time, he felt 
bound to confess that the arguments that 
had been used by the Leader of the 
House, instead of improving the case for 
the Resolution ofthe Government, seemed 
to him to have made it weaker than it 
ever was before. His noble Friend the 
Leader of the Opposition had remarked 
upon a circumstance which must have 
attracted the attention of everybody pre- 
sent—that during this debate there had 
not been a single Member who had 
spoken on either side of the House who 
had not urged the Government to re-con- 
sider their determination to ask for a 
vote of the House. That had been 
pressed upon them most strongly. The 
Opposition, of course, might entertain an 
opinion in favour of the alteration of the 
Resolution in that respect ; but they had 
not put the Amendment on the Paper for 
a reason which he would frankly disclose 
to hon. Gentlemen opposite, and which 
was, that they felt that such an Amend- 
ment, coming from that sideof the House, 
might have the effect of embarrassing 
the Government, and have made it diffi- 
cult for them to accept such an altera- 
tion. They thought, therefore, that it 
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was far better that this thing should 

come to the Government in the form of | 
a suggestion than in the shape of a hos- | 
tile Amendment, which might have the | 
appearance of taking out of their hands | 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
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that conduct of Business which really 
belonged tothem. What, however, was 
the argument which the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer had now addressed to the 
House in support of this parficular part 
of the Motion? He had said that if it 
were only a question of the action of the 
Speaker in the House he would have 
been willing to consent to the change 
suggested ; but it was a different thing 
when they came to deal with the action 
of the House in Committee. Let them 
take that argument by steps. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer concurred in 
what was clearly the main consideration, 
the action of the House—that, as a whole, 
the argument was in favour of the 
Speaker acting alone. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER: I did not say that. I did not 
say the argument was in favour of the 
Speaker acting alone. I said it was a 
matter of indifference. 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT replied, 
that if it were a matter of indifference 
the argument was made so much the 
stronger. The objection taken to these 
proceedings was that for the first time 
they were giving to the Speaker an 
original authority as against Members 
of the House. That, of course, was per- 
fectly true, as a technical argument; but 
what was now proposed, or rather what 
the Government suggested to them they 
should do, was really no better than 
that, and he could illustrate his meaning 
very easily by reminding the House of 
a very common practice. They knew 
there were many things which the Crown 
had no right to do. For instance, the 
Crown could not create a penal code or 
authorize criminal procedure against any 
criminal; but it was a matter of notoriety 
that the Crown, by Order in Council, is- 
sued orders that were penal codes, as, for 
instance, under the Foreign Jurisdiction 
Act, the Crown created statutory crimes. 
But the Crown did not act in that way 
under its original authority. It acted 
under a delegated authority which the 
statute had given it, and from which 
statute it derived its power. Now, that 
was exactly what they suggested for 
the Government that the Speaker should 
do under this Standing Order. He would 
not act against a Member out of his ori- 
ginal authority; but he would act out of 
the delegated authority created by the 
Standing Order, and, therefore, anything 
he did would, practically, be the act of 
the House, although it would be, of 
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course, the act of the House in a general Speaker; but as regarded the regular or 
way, and not its action taken upon a| the occasional Chairman of Committees, 
articular individual case. Do not let | their decisions would require to be sup- 
a Members be under any misappre- | ported by the vote of the House. ft 
hension on this subject, or imagine that | came to this, therefore—that they could 
the House was parting with its authority. | not trust the regular Chairman of Com- 
It was, on the contrary, losing its | mittees, or the Gentleman who was tem- 
authority, but delegated the exercise of | py occupying his place, and who 
it to the Speaker. With regard to the | knew all the circumstances of the case ; 
action of the Speaker in the House, he but they would trust a majority sum- 
now understood the Chancellor of the | moned into the House on a sudden, with 
Exchequer to say that it was a matter | no knowledge of the facts, who were as 
of indifference whether the Speaker him- | partizan, and probably a great deal more 
self acted in regard to a Member, or| partizan, than any Chairman of Com- 
whether a vote of the House were also | mittees. Let the House again consider 
taken. But if that was so they got rid} what would practically occur. The 
of the difficulties, the many difficulties | Chairman of Committees would make 
which everybody felt, in the way of | up his mind that a Breach of Order had 
asking a body like the House of Com- | been committed, and that attention must 
mons to decide upon a matter of which | be called to it. What was to happen 
it knew nothing. The Chancellor of the | then? ‘“‘ The Chairman of Committees,” 
Exchequer said—‘“‘ Oh, it is a matter of | said the Motion— 
indifference, and we might have conceded | «shall, on a Motion being made, put the same 
this if it was not for the question of | question in a similar way, and if the Motion is 
Committee; but inasmuch as the person | carried, shall forthwith suspend the proceedings 
who may preside in Committee will not | «pelle ge sae Haeero orth cea” 
have the same authority as Mr. Speaker, sb th ea en ee ee 
Pes ore put the Question. 
it is necessary to strengthen him in the 
eyes of the country and of the constitu- | Thus the Chairman of Committees was 
encies by a decision of this character.” | not to be trusted by the House, but was 
But he did not ask the House to consider|to summon the Speaker, who knew 
how a decision such as this proposed | nothing about the transaction, and who 
would strengthen this proceeding in the | had not even been in the House; and the 
eyes of the country. They might have | Speaker was again to put the Question 
either the regular Chairman of Com-/|to the House as to the suspension of a 
mittees in the Chair, or an occasional | Member for conduct of which he knew 
Chairman of Committees; but in any case | nothing at all, and the decision was to 
there would be a person who had beena| rest with a body of Gentlemen, the 
witness of the transaction, and a person | greater part of whom were not acquainted 
who had some knowledge of what had | with the matter on which they were 
occurred and of what constituted some | giving a vote; and this was the trans- 
Breach of the Rules of the House. The | action which was to give confidence to 
Chancellor of the Exchequer urged that | the nation in the justice of a proceeding 
the opinion of this Gentleman would, if | which they would not trust, if the action 
confirmed by a vote of the House, in-} were taken by the Chairman of Com- 
duce confidence in the justice and wisdom | mittees on his own responsibility. For 
of the decision. That, in fact, was to | his part, he could not help thinking that 
say that the vote of persons who had | such an action would have a flavour of 
heard nothing whatever about the facts | injustice about it, which would do much 
on which the decision was based were! to destroy its authority in the country. 
persons who would, by their vote, make | If the House would consent to trust the 
the country satisfied with a decision | officers whom it had appointed to con- 
which the country would not accept as | duct its Business to rely upon their dis- 
coming from the Chairman of Com-| cretion in matters of Order, and would 
mittees. A more illogical or unreason- | ask the nation whom they represented 
able defence of a proposition he had | also to trust their discretion in such 
certainly never heard. The Chancellor | matters, he thought they had a reason- 
of the Exchequer had conceded that if| able chance of succeeding. But if they 
this Motion were to be confined to action | took the argument of the Chancellor of 
in the House he would consent to leave| the Exchequer, that the Chairman of 
the whole matter in the hands of Mr. | Committees, or his substitute, were not 
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to be trusted, how could they ask the 
country to have confidence in the decision 
of a haphazard majority, summoned by 
a division bell to determine a matter on 
which they knew nothing, and which 
they did not understand? He had him- 
self so strong an opinion on this subject 
that nothing would ever deter him from 
putting the Amendment on the Paper 


except the consideration to which he had | 


already referred. Such a course might 
have made the acceptance of the Amend- 
ment very difficult for the Government. 
They might have replied to him,—‘‘ You 
are taking the business out of our hands, 
and we cannot, therefore, accept it.” 
But he had heard so many Gentlemen, 
even on the other side of the House, sup- 
porting the view he was now pressing 
upon the Government, that if, in any 
form less objectionable and less ob- 
noxious than the Amendment coming 
from the Opposition, they could be in- 
duced to re-consider their determination, 
he should himself be very glad of the 
result. Of course, if the Government 
would not fall into the suggestion he was 
now offering, certainly in no hostile 
spirit, they could not help themselves. 
After all, the Government had the respon- 
sibility. The Opposition, however, would 
fail altogether in their duty, if they did 
not point out to the House what really 
seemed to be a weakness in the Reso- 
lutions. Let it be remembered that this 
was a vote by a number of Gentlemen 
summoned into the House to vote ‘‘Aye” 
or ‘“‘ No” against an individual of whose 
conduct they knew nothing. There was, 
it must be remembered, no statement 
either from the Speaker or from the 
Chairman of Committees as to what had 
occurred. Hon. Members would hear 
neither the accusation nor the defence. 
The Government simply had to give a 
vote, which, if anything at all, was 
merely a Ministerial act, and which, 
consequently, would carry with it no 
additional force or conviction. Under 
these circumstances, he did deeply regret 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
intended to press a proposition, which, 
as regarded the main branch of the ques- 
tion, he was not prepared to defend, 
simply on account of an objection which 
seemed to have occurred to him as to the 
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not spoken because the Government 
Ihad no supporters on that side of the 
House. But the fact was that so much 
time had been taken up by ‘the warm 
supporters of the Government, who, 
sitting upou the Bench opposite, had 
afforded theirsupport by such lengthened 
criticisms on every part of the Govern- 
ment Resolution, that those who sat 
on the opposite side, and who were 
| disposed to support Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, had almost been compelled to 
remain silent for lack of time to get in 
a word edgeways. When, however, it 
was stated by the hon. and learned 
Member for Oxford (Sir William Har- 
court) that there was no one on the 
Conservative side of the House who ap- 
proved of the Resolution which the Go- 
vernment had brought forward, he 
thought he might ask the House to 
allow him to state the reason why he 
and a great number of others were pre- 
pared to support that Resolution. As 
he understood it, the judgment in the 
case of a recalcitrant Member was to 
be given by Mr. Speaker, or by the 
Chairman of Committees, and that 
when Mr. Speaker or the Chairman of 
Committees had decided that an hon. 
Member was obstructing the Business 
of the House the hon. Member so of- 
fending was suspended ; the part of the 
House being to carry that judgment 
into execution. Under these circum- 
stances, the execution would be the 
execution of the House, even though it 
followed the voice of Mr. Speaker. 
That was what had been said by the 
hon. and learned Member for Oxford, 
when he quoted the example of the 
Crown carrying out the powers conferred 
upon it by Act of Parliament of passing 
Orders in Council. Now, as whenever 
a Member might be silenced by the 
orders of Mr. Speaker, the common re- 
port and vulgar statement would be that 
‘‘Mr. A. B. had been silenced,” it was 
for that reason most important to keep 
before the eyes of the country and of 
the House that it was not Mr. Speaker, 
but the House itself, which silenced 
him. That was what he understood the 
Government intention to be, and he 











should vote for the Government Reso- 
lution, not because they were in a ma- 


proceedings in Committee, an objection | jority—for during the time he had sat 
which certainly ought not to govern a/in the House of Commons he had always 


decision on so important a matter. 


| expressed his independent opinion— 


Mr. GORST said, it had been sup-/| but because on that occasion he be- 


posed that hon. Members near him had | 
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lieved Her Majesty’s Government were 
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entirely in the right. Again, he should 
vote for it because he thought that the 
particular course which Her Majesty’s 
Government had taken would impress 
upon the country, whenever this Reso- 
lution had to be put in actual force, that 
it was neither Mr. Speaker nor the 
Chairman of Committees, but the House 
itself which, upon the judgment of Mr. 
Speaker or the Chairman of Committees, 
sentenced a recalcitrant Member to sus- 
pension. He believed that in the few 
words which he had addressed to the 
House he had expressed the opinion of 
scores of hon. Members who were sit- 
ting silent on that side of the House, 
although they were as capable of taking 
part in this discussion as the hon. Mem- 
ber for Cavan, and were quite as warm 
supporters of the Government as the 
hon. and learned Member for Oxford, 
who had taken up so much of the time 
of the House in criticizing the Govern- 
ment Resolution. He hoped, therefore, 
that hon. Members on his side of the 
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as it stood, was rather calculated to 
minimize the effect of the censure in- 
tended to be pronounced on an offend- 
ing Member. What was likely to hap- 
pen? Mr. Speaker would pronounce a 
certain Member to have offended, and 
then the House would be called upon to 
pronounce an opinion, and could pro- 
ceed to execute the judgment of Mr. 
Speaker—that was what the hon. and 
learned Member for Chatham had stated. 
But he could conceive that the Party to 
which the offending Member belonged 
might find it necessary to support him, 
and in that case the decision of the 
Speaker would be confirmed only by a 
Party majority, which confirmation 
would, in his opinion, carry with it not 
one-half of the weight which would be 
carried by the censure of Mr. Speaker 
himself. Again, take the case of the 
condemnation of an hon. Member by 
the Chairman of Committees. In this 





case the House would be called upon in 
a judicial capacity to decide in place of 


House would not be again told by the | the Chairman of Committees, who might 
hon. and learned Member for Oxford, | possibly be a ‘pega whether or not 


or by the noble Lord the Leader of the 
Opposition, that nobody on those Benches 
agreed with Her Majesty’s Government. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN had also re- 
mained silent during the discussion for 
very much the same reason which had 
been put forward by the hon. and 
learned Member for Chatham (Mr. 
Gorst), having thought he could better 
assist the Government by allowing the 
discussion— which, in his opinion, would 
lead to a foregone conclusion—to pro- 
ceed. The view which he entertained 
upon the question under considera- 
tion had been expressed by the noble 
Lord the Member for the Radnor 


Boroughs (the Marquess of Harting- | 


ton); but silence on his side of the 
House was just as likely to be miscon- 
strued as silence on the other side of 
the House. If the views of the hon. 
and learned Member for Chatham were 
correct, the Opposition would not be en- 
titled to make any suggestions at all in 
a case of this kind; but he entirely dif- 
fered from the arguments of the hon. 
and learned Gentleman, and did not 
think that the judgment of that House 
—-a judgment probably confirmed by a 
Party majority—would carry as much 
weight in the country as the judgment 
of a Gentleman occupying the high and 
impartial position of Speaker. He could 
not help shinking that the Resolution, 








such Member had been unjustly con- 
demned. It appeared to him that such 
a decision would practically carry with 
it no weight at all. Upon the whole 
question, he ventured to make a respect- 
ful appeal to the Government to give way 
upon the point. He did not think that 
the Government could complain of the 
way in which they had been met on this 
Resolution; there had been suggestions 
and criticisms. But he did not know 
why the Opposition were present in 
the House of Commons if they were not 
to be allowed to criticize respectfully 
the measures as to the Rules of the 
House which the Government might 
bring forward. But there had been an 
almost unanimous expression of opinion 
on the part of the House thatan evil 
had been found to exist, and that a 
remedy must be applied to it; there had 
also been a desire on the part of the 
House to give full consideration to the 
proposal of the Government. If the 
Government would accept the suggestion 
of the noble Lord the leader of the Op- 
position, which had been supported on 
both sides of the House, they would 
have practically a unanimous concur- 
rence with their Resolution, which he 
ventured to say would have a greater 
weight than such a Resolution as they 
could no doubt force upon the House by 
the power ofa Party majority. If, how- 
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ever, they preferred to treat this as a 
Party question ; if they refused to meet 
the Opposition in the spirit in which the 
Opposition had éndeavoured to meet the 
Government, and carried the Resolution 
by a Party majority, he could only hope 
that his hon. Friends around him would 
throw the whole of the responsibility 
upon Her Majesty’s Government, and 
allow them to take the Resolution as it 
stood. That course would, in his opinion, 
conduct to the dignity of the House ; and 
if the Resolution failed to gain the 
unanimous support of the House of 
Commons, the responsibility would rest 
upon the Government and not upon the 
Opposition. He reminded hon. Mem- 
bers that there had been imputed to cer- 
tain sections of the House a desire to 
support obstruction, and to defeat any 
proposal of the Government to deal with 
it. He did not believe that any such 
intention or desire had ever existed on 
his side of the House ; and, speaking for 
himself at all events, he called hon. 
Members to witness that from the first, 
whenever he had had occasion to speak 
in that House, he had protested against 
anything in the shape of obstruction 
with ulterior motives. His idea of the 
definition of obstruction was that it was 
not obstruction to any particular mea- 
sure, but that it was obstruction to a 
particular measure with some ulterior 
motive. He was, perhaps, more anxious 
than some hon. Members opposite to 
preserve the liberties of minorities in 
that House ; but he was opposed to ob- 
struction in the sense which he had des- 
cribed, and this he believed was the 
= of almost the whole of the 
ouse. That being so, he thought they 
could best defeat the intention of those 
who seemed desirous of fixing upon the 
Opposition a connection with obstructive 
proceedings—which they emphatically 
repudiated—by throwing upon the Go- 
vernment the whole responsibility in 
this matter, and leaving to them the 
consequences of their own acts. 

Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY thought 
that to press the adjournment would not 
be unwise, inasmuch as it would give the 
Government an opportunity of consider- 
ing the matter and their position with 
regard to it at a very critical point of 
the discussion. On the general question, 
he, for one, would much prefer that the 
responsibility of deciding as to the con- 
duct of any hon. Member should rest 
with Mr. Speaker, rather than with a 


Mr. Chamberlain 
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number of Members who knew nothing 
of what had been going on, and who, 
by the Resolution, were to be qualified 
to pronounce judgment or pass sentence 
of execution. It was not, in his opinion, 
conducive to the dignity of the House to 
impose upon it the duties of executioner, 
and he thought it would be better if they 
could discover some other means by which 
to carry out the judgment. He thought 
that if by adjourning they could allow 
the Government to re-consider their posi- 
tion and to think calmly over the matter, 
they would thereby advance the future 
discussion of the whole question. With 
regard to the Chairman of Committees, 
there was both delicacy and difficulty in 
raising this question. The Chairman of 
Committees stood in altogether a dif- 
ferent position from that of the Speaker 
of the House; and he thought the Go- 
vernment would be compelled to with- 
draw those portions of the Resolution 
which related to him and deal with that 
Officer in a separate manner. He hoped 
that the Government would keep this 
part of the question quite distinct from 
the other. 

Eart PEROY expressed his astonish- 
ment at the doctrine laid down by the 
hon. Member for Birmingham, that the 
minority should give way to the 
majority for the purpose of passing this 
Resolution. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN said, the noble 
Lord had misunderstood him. He had 
said that ‘‘ as far as the debate had gone 
there had been an unanimous expres- 
sion’’—except from the Government 
Bench of course—‘‘in favour of the 
suggestion of the noble Lord the Leader 
of the Opposition,” and that ‘he 
thought that if the Government accepted 
that suggestion they would have the 
unanimous concurrence of the House.” 

Eart PERCY asked pardon of the 
hon. Member for Birmingham; but if 
that was the meaning of what he had 
said, he could not understand what was 
meant by the remark that it was in the 
power of the majority to cause an un- 
willing minority to pass an objectionable 
Resolution. He supposed, however, the 
hon. Member meant to say that those 
who sat on the side of the House oppo- 
site to him were ready to sacrifice their 
convictions in order to follow Her 
Majesty’sGovernment. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Birmingham had told them that 
if the Government with their majority 
forced this Resolution on theminority the 
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minority should throw the responsibility 
upon the majority—that they should abdi- 
cate their functions altogether; cease to 
criticize, and cease to endeavour to force 
their opinions upon the House. If that 
were to be their doctrine as between 
majorities and minorities in the House 
of Commons it would very soon come to 
this—that the minority would tyrannize 
over the majority. But he thought it 
would have been a bolder course for the 
minority in the House to pursue—a 
course which he had seen pursued on 
former occasions—to have criticized and 
boldly challenged, if they pleased, a 
decision, and when defeated not to have 
ceased, he had almost said in a huff, to 
carry out their duty as a minority and 
as an Opposition of criticizing the Go- 
vernment proposals. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS rose to call 
attention to the question immediately be- 
fore the House. If they did not take care 
the country would begin to think they 
were not in earnest in the matter at all. 
The Government had brought forward the 
Resolutions with the intention of carry- 
ing them, as he believed, with the 
approbation of the great majority of 
the House. Onething was quite certain— 
they could not finish them that night; 
and another thing was equally clear-— 
they could go on with no other Business 
of the House until they were finished. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
already said that if the discussion was 
not concluded at that Sitting it would 
have to be resumed at 12 o’clock next 
morning. That being so, he thought 
the most sensible thing which the House 
could do would be at once to adjourn 
the debate. But, before he sat down, 
there were one or two points to which 
he desired to refer. He had said that 
the country might think, after all, that 
the Government was not in earnest with 
regard to this Resolution. They had 
heard a good deal in the course of the 
debate from hon. Members who had 
said that ‘‘obstruction was a thing 
which must be put down, and that they 
had got one step further in the desired 
direction, and that, as a whole, they 
approved of the proposal which the 
Government had brought forward.” 
Those hon. Members then proceeded by 
what they called “friendly. criticism” 
to draw, as the common phrase went, a 
great many red herrings across the path 
of the Gevernment. He did not like 
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that general praise and general per- 
sistent criticism which prevented your 
getting to the end proposed; he would 
much rather have open opposition. 
With regard to the question they were 
discussing, as to whether everything 
relating to the suspension of a Mem- 
ber should be left in the hands of Mr. 
Speaker, he thought the matter had been 
properly put before the House by the 
hon, and learned Member for Chatham 
(Mr. Gorst).. The Speaker, noticing an 
hon. Member offending, would form his 
own judgment and name the Member; 
the question would then be put to the 
House in order that suspension might 
follow. Could the hon. Member for 
Birmingham (Mr. Chamberlain) sup- 
pose that the present Speaker, or any 
other Speaker whose impartiality was to 
be depended upon, would call a Mem- 
ber to Order under such circumstances 
that, when it came to be put to the 
House whether his sentence was to be 
carried out, the question would be de- 
cided by a Party vote? Such a Motion 
would never be brought before the 
House by Mr. Speaker unless he knew, 
as a matter of absolute certainty, that 
the division would not be a Party one. 
He believed that what had been stated 
by the hon. and learned Member for 
Chatham was perfectly true—that when 
the Speaker had named a Member the 
judgment of the House would have 
more effect upon that Member who had 
been called to Order, as well as upon the 
country, than it would have had had it 
been recorded as the judgment of the 
Speaker only. 

Mr. SHAW said, that, so far as he 
could judge, the Amendment had been 
discussed in a very business-like manner. 
He could safely say that if some time 
ago the Government had shown any dis- 
position to yield upon this point, he had 
intended to appeal to his hon. Friend to 
withdraw his other Amendments in 
order that Business might be facilitated ; 
but the Government seemed to have 
made up its mind, and to be determined 
not to yield upon the question. He was 
sure that the House required further 
time for the consideration of this matter. 
There were two questions before the 
House—one was as to an offence com- 
mitted in the House, and the other as to 
an offence committed while in Committee 
of the Whole House. In the first case, 





there could be no difficulty in leaving 
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the entire decision to the Speaker; but 
as to an offence committed while the 
Chairman of Committees was in the 
Chair a very different question was 
raised. That was the real difficulty. 
The Chairman of Committees, when 
sitting in the Chair, might name some 
hon. Member for committing an offence, 
and his decision was to be taken without 
appeal. He had to report the case to 
the Speaker when the House was formed, 
and then the Speaker was to give the hon. 
Member 10 minutes to explain, and then 
was to call upon the House to come to a 
decision. That proceeding took away, 
therefore, the absolute decision from the 
Chairman, and was as much for his own 
protection as for anything else. He 
would be accused of acting from Party 
spirit were the procedure of appealing to 
the House not given tohim. He threw 
out this suggestion as a possible means of 
compromise for the Government to adopt. 

Mr. MONK observed, that when he 
interrupted during the speech of the 
right hon. Gentleman it was for the 
purpose of explaining that he had not 
opposed this Resolution; but, on the 
contrary, had been most anxious to sup- 
port the Government. 

Mr. O’DONNELL said, that if any- 
thing like a fair opportunity of explana- 
tion, or a fair opportunity of obtaining 
a reliable judgment from the House was 
provided, then he should be prepared to 
admit that his Amendment providing for 
the attendance of 100 Members was 
absurd. But the Government Resolu- 
tion, as it stood, permitted everything 
to be done without notice and without 
explanation; and it seemed to him that 
it was absolutely necessary to provide for 
the presence of a full quorum through- 
out. If his Amendment was therefore 
monstrous, it was only monstrous in con- 
sequence of the monstrosity of the pro- 
eae which rendered it necessary. 

e had listened with the greatest pain 
to the apparent efforts of hon. Members 
opposite to attach Party significance to 
the question of Order, which he thought 
ought to be the property of the House. 
He was the most uninfluential Member 
of the House; but he had confidence not 
only in the public attention of Ireland, 
but in that of England, and he could 
assure the Government that if they took 
up an attitude of imputing improper 
motives to their opponents on that side 
of the House he would make them un- 
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derstand what could be done by the oppo- 
sition of men who did not respect them. 


Question put, and agreed to, 
Debate adjourned till To-morrow. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That Mr. Speaker do take the Chair 
To-morrow, at Twelve of the clock.”’— 
(Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer.) 


Mr. CALLAN said, that Irish Mem- 
bers were mostly in business, and that 
it was inconvenient for them to attend 
so early as 12 o’clock. He should sug- 
gest that it would facilitate Business if 
the House were to meet at 2 o’clock. 

Mr. SPEAKER said, that he would 
point out to the hon. Member that, ac- 
cording to the ordinary practice, when 
the House sat on Saturdays, it always 
met at 12 o’clock. 

Mr. CALLAN said, he would ask 
whether he would bein Order in moving 
that the House should meet at 2 instead 
of 12. It was most unusual for the 
House in the first month of the Session 
to sit on Saturdays. 

Mr. SPEAKER said, that the hon. 
Member would be in Order in making 
the Motion he proposed; but the course 
was very unusual, 

Mr. CALLAN said, it was a very un- 
usual circumstance for the House to sit 
at all on a Saturday in the first month 
of the Session ; and, notwithstanding that 
the course he was about to take was un- 
usual, he should make the Motion. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word ‘‘ Twelve,” and insert the word 
“ Two.”—( Mr. Callan.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That the word 
‘Twelve’ stand part of the Question.” 


Mr. O’DONNELL said, that it would 
be a fair compromise to Irish Members 
to allow the House to sit at 2 o’clock. 
It was just as well tomake some conces- 
sion to the convenience of hon. Members 
opposite. He did not think that Eng- 
lish Gentlemen would wish to carry the 
debate through by inconveniencing their 
opponents. 


Question put. 

The House divided :—Ayes 87; Noes 
15: Majority 72.—(Div. List, No. 24.) 

Main Question put. 

Resolved, That Mr. Speaker do take 


the Chair To-morrow, at Twelve of the 
clock. 
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MOTION. 


—_—o0.o— 
INDIA STOCK (POWERS OF ATTORNEY) 
BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Epwarp Sranuoprz, Bill 
to make Powers of Attorney and Requests for 
transmission of Dividend Warrants by post, 
relating to India Five per Centum Stock, appli- 
cable to India Four per Centum Stock, ordered 
to be brought in by Mr. Epwarp Srannorz 
and Lord Gzorce Hamitton. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 93.] 


House adjourned at Two o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Saturday, 28th February, 1880. 


The House met at Twelve of the clock. 
ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


So Qn 


PARLIAMENT — BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE (ORDER IN DEBATE)—RESO. 
LUTION. 


ADJOURNED DEBATE. [THIRD DAY. | 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Amendment proposed to Ques- 
tion [26th February]. 


And which Amendment was, 

In line 1, after the word “‘ Member,” to insert 
the words ‘‘ at least one hundred Members being 
present.’’— (Mr. O’ Donnell.) 

Question again proposed, ‘‘ That those 
words be there inserted.” 


Debate resumed. 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members being found present, 


Question put. 

The House divided: — Ayes 8 ; 
Noes 68: Majority 60.—(Div. List, 
No. 25.) 


Mr. CALLAN said, he rose with some 
reluctance to move the omission, in lines 
2 and 3, of the words “or by the Chair- 
man of a Committee of the whole House.”’ 
He should have preferred to see it moved 
by someone sitting on the front Oppo- 
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sition Bench ; but as upon the present 
occasion the Opposition seemed from 
some hidden motive to have abstained 
from undertaking the réle of an Opposi- 
tion, or from criticizing in any spirit of 
independence the Resolutions placed be- 
fore them by the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, he had felt it incumbent upon 
him to submit the Amendment. When 
he first saw the Resolution he formed 
the opinion, which had since been some- 
what strengthened by the debate, that it 
was an ill-considered and an ill-arranged 
Resolution. He now found that it had 
evidently been maturely considered ; 
that it was intended as a trap for the 
Irish Members, and that it was to form 
an unworthy excuse for a discreditable 
appeal to the country upon a false issue. 
Now, he would not for a moment raise 
his voice against the proposal for vesting 
the Speaker with the power laid down 
in the Resolution, except to say that, in 
his opinion, the authority should be Ses- 
denies conferred, for an expiring Par- 
liament should not presume to fetter or 
to dictate to the new Parliament about 
to be elected. However much he might 
have differed from the present Speaker 
and his Predecessors, he was only too 
ready to acknowledge that the reign of 
the present occupier of the Chair had 
been marked by strict impartiality, and 
that not the faintest suspicion ever at- 
tached to his decision. But he would 
be lacking in a spirit of manliness, if he 
did not object to vesting such powers as 
those in question in the Chairman of 
Committees. He must say that during 
the 12 years he had had the honour of a 
seat in that House he had never seen 
the Chairman of Committees, whether 
sitting on the Ministerial or the Oppo- 
sition Bench, exhibit the same amount 
of impartiality as the right hon. Gentle- 
man whom he now addressed. In fact, he 
would say that the decisions of an ex- 
Chairman of Committees who now sat 
on the front Opposition Bench (Mr. 
Dodson), while as dogmatical and des- 
potic as those of the present Chairman, 
were given in a still more arbitrary and 
offensive manner. 

Mr. O’DONNELL rose to Order. He 
wished to know if it was in Order to 
discuss the conduct of the present oc- 
cupant of this high Office? For hisown 
part, he (Mr. O’Donnell) wished entirely 
to dissociate himself from any personal 
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and Means by the hon. Member for 
Dundalk. 

Mr. CALLAN said, the hon. Member 
for Dungarvan (Mr. O’Donnell) would 
have an opportunity later on of dis- 
sociating himself from the remarks which 
he (Mr. Callan) felt it his duty to make. 
Perhaps the reason why the hon. Mem- 
ber wished to dissociate himself from 
these remarks was that he (Mr. Callan) 
had never associated himself with the 
hon. Member’s system of obstruction. 

Mr. BIGGAR begged to ask Mr. 
Speaker whether his hon. Friend the 
Member for Dundalk was justified in 
attributing obstruction to an hon. Mem- 
ber, especially when the object of the 
Resolution now before the House was 
to hold up obstruction as a matter for 
reprobation ? 

rk. SPEAKER: I am not aware 
that any offence against Order has been 
committed by the hon. Member for 
Dundalk; but I must say that inter- 
ruptions of this character are in them- 
selves disorderly. 

Mr. CALLAN proceeded to remark 
that the Speaker having been elected in 
his Office by the paramount authority of 
the House, and having been raised to 
the position of First Commoner of Eng- 
land, was placed beyond all considera- 
tiors of Party; but the present Chair- 
man of Committees was, and always was, 
a Party man, and invariably a strong 
— Therefore, he thought it would 

e derogatory to the House and degrad- 
ing to the independence of Members, 
if the power proposed by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer’s Resolution was put 
into his hands. He thought if the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had been 
in an amiable mood, and had desired to 
conciliate rather than aggravate the 
Members of that side of the House, he 
would have moved three Resolutions 
instead of two. He would have moved 
that the Speaker should have the more 
stringent powers asked for by the Reso- 
lution. He would then have asked for 
more stringent powers for the Chairman 
of Committees than he at present pos- 
sessed ; and, lastly, he would have sought 
to surround such powers by certain safe- 
guards for the preservation of the Privi- 
leges of the Members of the House. If 
he might be allowed to examine the 
conduct of the present Chairman of 
Committees, he would venture to assert 
he was an Obstructionist of the very first 
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water. He remembered to have heard 
on one occasion that when only five 
Members were present, and the present 
Chairman of Committees presided, he 
had made use of tactics which they on 
that side of the House deemed to be 
most unworthy. At one of the late 
Sittings, an hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man made use of observations which 
should at once have been checked by the 
Chairman of Committees. He (Mr. 
Callan) rose to Order; but as he was 
not permitted to speak until a few 
minutes had elapsed, he was told then 
that he was precluded from making the 
Motion which it was undoubtedly his 
right to make—namely, that the words 
used by the speaker should be taken 
down, such words being unquestionably 
an offence to the House. On another 
occasion the noble Lord the Member for 
Calne (Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice) and 
the hon. Baronet the Member for Hast- 
ings (Sir Ughtred Kay-Shuttleworth)— 
two nice-looking young men for a small 
tea-party—actually undertook to prepare 
an indictment against the hon. Members 
for Meath (Mr. Parnell) and Cavan 
(Mr. Biggar), with the object of having 
them suspended from the service of the 
House. He himself (Mr. Callan) heard 
this conspiracy concocted, and he warned 
the hon. Members for Meath and Cavan 
of what was taking place. He was bound 
to say that an explanation was made 
to him by the Clerk of the House which 
was very creditable as far as his conduct 
was concerned, which showed that that 
Gentleman was no party to the conspi- 
racy. The Chairman of Committees 
did not deny the charge; he wished to 
give him an opportunity of doing so 
now, and would ask him whether he 
was a party to that conspiracy? [‘‘ No, 
no!” 

Mr. COURTNEY: I rise to Order. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
for Dundalk has given Notice of an 
Amendment with reference to the Chair- 
man of Oommittees of the Whole 
House being intrusted under the Resolu- 
tion with certain powers. In speaking 
to that Question, the hon. Member for 
Dundalk has gone back to certain trans- 
actions which ought to have been taken 
notice of at the time, if they were to be 
taken notice of at all. It certainly does 
seem to me that the hon. Member is 
travelling beyond what is regular in 
going back to the circumstances which 
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occurred at the time to which he is re- 
ferring. 

Mr. CALLAN said, he would at once 
bow to the decision of the Speaker; but 
he must state in self-defence that he 
did allude to the circumstance at the 
time, and no contradiction was offered. 
He had merely mentioned it now for the 
purpose of ascertaining if there was 
any truth in the rumour, generally cir- 
culated and believed at the time, that 
the present Chairman of Committees 
was a party to such atransaction. If so, 
he wished to use it as an argument why 
the House should not intrust the hon. 
Gentleman with power to silence a 
Member. He would go now to another 
case, and refer to what happened in the 
debate upon the Transvaal business. 
He remembered that as the night pro- 
gressed he sat as a silent Member, dis- 
approving very much of what was 
happening on that occasion ; but, feeling 
that there would be an attempt to estab- 
lish a precedent out of the occurrence, 
he continued to watch the current of 
events from aloft as a calm spectator. 
The right hon. Member for Pontefract 
(Mr. Childers) was one of those who oc- 
cupied the Chair on that occasion; and 
he must say that the right hon. Gentle- 
man acted evidertly with the intention 
of putting down this lot of Irish Mem- 
bers. [‘‘ Order !” 

Mr. SPEAKER: The character and 
conduct of the Chairman of Ways and 
Means require no defence from me; 
but I have to point out to the hon. 
Member for Dundalk that it is scarcely 
fair, after a long lapse of time, no Notice 
being given, that he should now found 
charges against that hon. Member which 
are based mainly upon hearsay evidence 
and at second hand. 

Mr. CALLAN said, they were based, 
with all due respect for the Chair, nei- 
ther upon hearsay nor at second hand, 
but upon his own hearing by personal 
observation. He might add that the 
hon. Baronet the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury (Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson) also 
occupied the Chair on the occasion to 
which he referred, and, displaying the 
utmost impartiality, conducted the Busi- 
ness in a manner to reflect credit upon 
himself. He alluded to these matters, 
not for the purpose of making charges, 
but to warn the House against intrust- 
ing such powers to an occasional Chair- 
man of Committees, who might, and 
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robably would, be. a strong partizan. 

he Resolutions of the Government 
were ill-arranged, or rather he should 
say, they were well arranged for the pur- 
pose of forcing a Dissolution on the 
country with a false issue. The noble 
Lord the Leader of the Opposition had 
abdicated his functions in giving support 
to the Government. And why had the 
Government brought forward these Re- 
solutions? Because it would be a good 
war-cry to go to the country with. They 
all knew the importance which the noble 
Lord at the head of the Government 
attached to a goodcry. They had all 
read his views on that subject in Con- 
ingsby and his other novels. His (Mr. 
Callan’s) Amendment was directed, not 
against intrusting the Speaker with the 
powers which the Resolution proposed 
to confer upon him, but against com- 
mitting what he conceived would be a 
blow against the dignity and independ- 
ence of the House if they were to con- 
sent to intrust similar powers to a mere 
partizan. For these reasons he begged 
to move the Amendment of which he 
had given Notice. 


Amendment proposed, in lines 2 and 
3, to leave out the words ‘‘or by the 
Chairman of a Committee of the whole 
House.” —( Hr. Callan.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Tae CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, I wish at once to express 
both my dissent from the proposal of 
the hon. Member, but still more em- 
ae my entire dissent, in which, I 

elieve, I shall be supported by the 
great bulk of the House, from the tenour 
of the observations which the hon. Gen- 
tleman has permitted himself to make. 
Those observations did not appear to you, 
Sir, to be absolutely outside the Rules of 
Order; but, at the same time, I must say 
they were of a character which tried 
very much the patience of Members of 
this House. I think it is utterly impos- 
sible that the Business of this House 
can be conducted in a proper manner if 
we are not prepared to respect those who 
are placed in position and authority, and 
to support those who are placed in posi- 
tions of great difficulty, delicacy, and 
responsibility. I venture to say, in 
opposition to the sentiments of the hon. 
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Member for Dundalk, that the very 
large majority—the great bulk of this 
House—I might almost venture to say, 
without fear of contradiction, the whole 
House, with the exception of the hon. 
Member, would repudiate the sort of 
charges he has endeavoured to cast 
against the Chairman of Committees. 
I venture to say that my hon. Friend, in 
the discharge of the duties which have 
devolved upon him during the last six 
Sessions, has laboured most assiduously 
to do his duty, not only with delicacy, 
but also with strict impartiality. He 
has been subjected to great trials, and I 
can only express my own sense of sym- 
pathy with him in the difficult position 
in which he has frequently been placed. 
I think the observations you made a 
short time ago were observations which 
would commend themselves entirely to 
the sense of justice of everyone in the 
House. If it was thought right and 
necessary to impugn the conduct of the 
Chairman of Ways and Means, the 
proper occasion would have been the 
moment the matter complained of oc- 
curred, when the decision of the House 
upon the validity of the complaint 
should have been taken at once. If it 
was not thought right or necessary to 
make those complaints at the time they 
occurred, then the matter ought to be 
laid aside. Nothing can be more in- 
jurious—I will not say unfair—to the 
hon. Member who holds the position 
of Chairman of Ways and Means, no- 
thing can be more injurious to the inte- 
rests of the House itself, than that ques- 
tions of this sort should be liable to be 
raised from time to time, and sugges- 
tions thrown out, and imputations and 
insinuations made, which are of a cha- 
racter so detrimental to one who takes a 
prominent part in the service of the 
House. I did not rise to question the 
use of the word “conspiracy ;” but I 
was very much tempted to do so. I 
doubt whether such a word ought to 
have been used; but I thought it was 
better we should allow the hon. Mem- 
ber to have his full swing, and say 
all that he had to say, rather than 
attempt to stifle any observations he 
wished to make. The House has heard 
those observations, and I venture to 
think that they receive very little sup- 
port at the hands of the House. With 
regard to the Motion which has been 
made, I can only say that if we are to 
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strike out the reference to the Chairman 
of Committees and confine ourselves 
to the action of the Speaker when the 
House is sitting as a Whole House, we 
shall fail to meet one of the very great 
difficulties we have to encounter. It is 
much more frequently the case when the 
House is in Committee that these diffi- 
culties arise. In evidence taken in 1878 
you, Sir, yourself, in giving evidence on 
the subject, after noticing what you had 
observed when you were in the Chair, 
went on to say that such cases occurred 
more frequently when the House was in 
Committee. It is impossible that you 
could take any proceedings while the 
House is in that position, because you 
are not present; and if we are to have 
any order at all it must be by committing 
the power to the Chairman of Ways and 
Means. I expressed the opinion last 
night, and I retain the same opinion 
now—that it is right the Chairman of 
Ways and Means should be supported 
in what he does by the vote of the 
House. I think it would be altogether 
destructive of the proposals we are 
making if we were to consent to the 
suggestion that these words be struck 
out. 

Mr. CHILDERS said, the hon. Mem- 
ber for Dundalk had done him the 
honour to attack him for something 
which he did two years ago. It was an 
honour, and as such he accepted it. It 
was true that he did take the Chair be- 
tween 3 and 4 o’clock in the morning, 
and he occupied it fur about four hours, 
and during most of the time the hon. 
Member for Liskeard (Mr. Courtney) 
was taking a very vigorous, but not an 
irregular, objection to the Bill. But 
when three or four Members constantly 
got up and moved to leave out the word 
“the” or some noun or adjective, he 
confessed that he did pretty strongly ex- 
press his opinion that any hon. Member 
who moved an Amendment was bound 
to move sense. That was the only course 
he took on that occasion, except putting 
the Amendments as they were moved. 
He thought that any repetition of con- 
duct of that kind, which the whole 
House, except three or four Members, 
reprobated at the moment, should not 
be allowed to occur again. He must 
repeat that if ever there was a case of 
wilful obstruction by moving Amend- 
ments that were mere nonsense in the 
result it was that, and if it were ever 
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his duty to take the Chair in Committee 
again, he would take the same course as 
he had then. 

Mr. SHAW expressed his regret that 
any personal element had been intro- 
duced into the debate, for they were 
now discussing one of the most import- 
ant questions that could be brought be- 
fore the House. The proposals of the 
Government required all their calmness 
and attention, and he did not think they 
would effect any good object by import- 
ing anything into the debate of a per- 
sonal character. So far as he was in- 
dividually concerned, he had nothing to 
complain of in the conduct of the Chair- 
man of Ways and Means. The duties 
that Gentleman had to perform weresome- 
times of a very onerous and laborious 
description, and he certainly performed 
them in a very satisfactory manner. He 
wondered that he had not done some- 
thing much more out of Order, some- 
thing much more extraordinary. than he 
had ever seen him do. He believed the 
Chairman of Ways and Means deserved 
sympathy rather than censure. As to 
his being a partizan, that was another 
question altogether; it was really the 
question they had to debate in this 
Amendment. Just as the House was 
rising the previous night he took the 
liberty of calling attention to this point. 
He hoped that no further personality 
would be indulged in, but that they 
would proceed to what ought to be their 
main object—namely, to induce the Go- 
vernment to consent to such alterations 
as would really improve and simplify 
the Office of the Chairman of Ways and 
Means, and relieve the Chairman him- 
self of a most unpleasant duty he might 
be called upon to perform. The Chair- 
man of Ways and Means must really be 
the actor under the Resolution. The 
Speaker would have little to do in carry- 
ing it out; the Chairman of Ways and 
Means, on the discussion of Amendments 
that would constantly be moved in Com- 
mittee, would be the Gentleman upon 
whom the real burden of the Resolution 
would fall. On every occasion that hon. 
Gentleman must be in the Chair to 
decide; the Speaker and the House 
would only be called in as executioners 
to see that his ruling was carried out. 
Under the circumstances, if the Chairman 
of Ways and Means was a Party man, 
and was compelled from the position he 
occupied to call a Member of the Com- 
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mittee constantly to Order, he would be 
exposed to attacks which would lessen 
the dignity of the House, would weaken 
the authority of the Chair, and destroy 
the respect and confidence which the 
people had in the House of Commons. 

e suggested, as a compromise, that 
when the Chairman named a Member 
the House should be re-formed, and the 
Member accused should have an oppor- 
tunity of defending himself, and if his 
explanation was not satisfactory the 
decision would not be carpéd at. It 
could not then be said that they were 
acting as partizans, and they would be 
acting with full knowledge and informa- 
tion of the facts of the case. 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE: I 
understand that in my absence, and 
without the courtesy of any Notice to 
me, the hon. Member for Dundalk has 
made an attack on me. 

Mr. CALLAN: I made no attack on 
the noble Lord. I referred totwo Mem- 
bers who were preparing an indictment 
against the hon. Members for Meath 
and Cavan, in order to give them an 
opportunity of contradicting the state- 
ment. 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
My hon. Friend the Member for Lis- 
keard (Mr. Courtney) has given me 
what I have no doubt is a perfectly ac- 
curate account of what occurred. The 
hon. Member used the word “ cen- 
spiracy.’”’ Now, conspiracy is an agree- 
ment to do something which is illegal 
and criminal. The hon. Member used 
that word, and also stated that he had 
made these charges on a former occa- 
sion. I have no recollection of his 
having done anything of the kind, or 
I would have taken a public opportunity 
of denying it. I wish to say that if the 
hon. Member has any charge to make 
against me, and will make it at a proper 
time, and will give me due Notice of his 
charge, I shall be prepared to state to 
the House anything that may have 
taken place. Last year, when there was 
gross and persistent obstruction, I did 
consult the Clerk at the Table as to 
whether something might not be done. 
I wish to take this opportunity of say- 
ing that when the hon. Member coupled 
my name with that of the Chairman of 
Committees, and used the word ‘‘ con- 
spiracy,” to the best of my recollection 
I had no communication with that hon. 
Gentleman on the subject. In making 
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that statement, the hon. Member for 
Dundalk indulged in his usual substan- 
tial inaccuracy. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE hoped the House 
would adhere to its ancient practice, 
which was that when anything occurred 
in Committee that was inconsistent with 
Order the Chairman should exercise an 
original authority, and that the House 
should resume, and the matter be re- 
ferred to the Whole House. He was of 
opinion that they ought to render a 
tribute to the manner in which the 
Chairman discharged his duties. He 
hoped the Amendment would be re- 
jected. 

Mr. HOPWOOD supported the Reso- 
lution, because its acceptance had been 
recommended by those to whom he 
owed allegiance, and because the Go- 
vernment believed it was necessary to 
pass something of the kind. At the 
same time, he did not himself think that 
a point had been reached which made 
the passing of such a Motion a matter 
of necessity. Whenever the Government 
had showed any determination to pass a 
Bill they had received sufficient support 
from the Opposition to enable them to 
overcome all obstruction placed in their 
way. The hon. and learned Member was 
proceeding to refer to occurrences in 
connection with the Army Discipline 
and Regulation Bill, when 

Mr. SPEAKER pointed out that the 
hon. and learned Gentleman was now 
discussing the general question, and 
not confining himself, as he was bound 
to do, to the Amendment actually be- 
fore the House. 

Mr. HOPWOOD, resuming, said, he 
was not in favour of investing the 
Chairman of Committees with the power 
which it was proposed to vest in him 
by the Resolution, for a Chairman of 
Committees must always be appointed 
by a majority in the House, and, being 
identified with the dominant Party, 
must naturally feel great irritation at 
conduct which he considered to be un- 
due opposition. 

Mr. SYNAN charged the Govern- 
ment with being responsible for pro- 
tracting the discussion, because they 
would not say whether they intended to 
accept the proposal that had been made 
for the purpose of protecting an accused 
Member from the sentence of the Chair- 
man of Committees. He (Mr. Synan) 
did not see how they could now strike 
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out the Chairman of Committees; but 
he did think they ought to give the 
Mewber an opportunity of being heard 
before he was condemned. 

Mr. O'DONNELL hoped that per- 
sonal matters would not be gone into 
again, although he wished to inform 
the right hon. Member for Pontefract 
(Mr. Childers) that he was wrong in 
supposing that in the reference that was 
made to him anything derogatory to his 





fairness whilst in the Chair, during the 
absence of the Chairman, was intended. 
With regard to the moving of an 
Amendment which did not make 
‘‘sense,”’ that was only done once, and 
it was only practised then for the pur- 
pose of putting the question of the power 
of the hon. Member to make such an 
Amendment to the test, and of eliciting 
an opinion from the Chair on the matter. 
With regard to the Amendment before 
the House, he felt some embarrassment 
as to how he should vote. If the Go- 
vernment intended to give the Chairman 
of the Committee of Ways and Means 
the power of suspending a Member from 
speaking and voting for a whole even- 
ing, he should vote in favour of the 
omission from the Resolution of the 
words ‘‘ Chairman of Ways and Means.”’ 
It seemed to him that throughout the 
Resolution there was a wholesale confu- 
sion between the disciplinary and penal 
and the summary and superior jurisdic- 
tion of the House. He thought that 
the Chairman of Committees should 
have full power to silence a Member 
who had been guilty of an offence ina 
Committee of the Whole House for the 
whole of that Committee; and where a 
similar offence was committed in the 
House, the Speaker should likewise 
have the power of silencing the Member 
for the whole Sitting. But when a 
Member should have been guilty two or 
three times during the same Session, a 
cumulative offence would have been 
committed transcending the summary 
jurisdiction of the Chairman. 

Mr. A. GATHORNE HARDY asked 
if the hon. Member was in Order, as he 
was really discussing an Amendment 
which had not yet been reached ? 

Mr. SPEAKER ruled that the ob- 
servations of the hon. Member for Dun- 
garvan were relevant to the subject mat- 
ter of the Amendment before the House, 
although, no doubt, they also had refer- 





ence to another Amendment. 
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Mr. O’DONNELL proceeded to say 
that, where a cumulative offence had 
been committed, something more should 
be invoked than the summary jurisdic- 
tion of the Chairman or Speaker. The 
House, in such a case, should be applied 
to as a tribunal of supreme jurisdiction, 
and should mete out a punishment pro- 
portionate to the offence. In this man- 
ner the offence of obstruction would be 
decisively put down, and the power of 
the Commons would be maintained. He 
would only add that there was not the 
dimmest idea of obstruction on the Home 
Rule Benches. They were fighting a 
straightforward battle; but if they 
found it hopeless to amend the Resolu- 
tion they would desist, and leave upon 
the Government the responsibility of 
passing a bad Order. 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY thought 
that, as the understanding was to accept 
the proposals of the Government with 
all their faults, no more time should be 
wasted over the matter, and that the 
House should accept the Resolution in 
the form in which it was presented to it. 
It seemed to him that a great deal of 
strength of argument had been ex- 
pended uselessly against the proposal 
of the Government, for there was no in- 
herent absurdity in the proposal to call 
in the House after the Speaker should 
have named an hon. Member. The 
Speaker or Chairman of Committees 
would act as a jury; and if he pro. 
nounced a verdict of guilty the House 
would be called in to pronounce sen- 
tence, and it would take into considera- 
tion the antecedents of a Member. 
The practice of calling in the House 
to pronounce judgment might be a 
very great protection to an hon. Mem- 
ber. He could imagine, for instance, 
the hon. Member for North Warwick- 
shire (Mr. Newdegate) annoying a Chair- 
man very much by one of his inflam- 
matory speeches, which acted on some 
Gentlemen below the Gangway as a red 
rag did to a bull; and he could 
imagine the Chairman, wishing to get 
on with Business, pronouncing the hon. 
Member out of Order. Now, he should 
be sorry to pronounce that hon. Member, 
who was often an Obstructionist malgré 
lui, to have been guilty of an offence 
for which the penalty proposed by the 
Resolution should be inflicted on him; 
and it would, he thought, be a protec- 
tion to individual Members to have the 
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House called upon to decide upon their 
conduct. 

Mr. COURTNEY pointed out that 
the proper occasion for discussing whe- 
ther a different form of procedure should 
be adopted when the House was in 
Committee would arise later on in the 
Resolution, and urged that the discus- 
sion of the question at issue would be 
much facilitated if the Government 
would state the views with respect to it 
which they held. The hon. Member 
for Cork (Mr. Shaw) had suggested 
that when a case of irregularity pre- 
sented itself in Committee the pro- 
ceedings of the Committee should at 
once be suspended, that the Chairman 
should report the offence to the Speaker, 
who should then call upon the Member 
incriminated to explain his conduct, and 
that the Member having been heard in 
his own defence the House should then 
come to a vote in the matter. Hecould 
understand the House being then called 
upon to take action, and being in a 
position to pronounce an impartial de- 
cision; but, as he had already sug- 
gested, the proper time to consider the 
point was when certain words of the 
Resolution which stood lower down came 
to be discussed. 

Lorpv JOHN MANNERS expressed a 
doubt as to whether the termination of 
the discussion in which the House was en- 
gaged would be facilitated by any state- 
ment which might be made by him or 
any other Member of the Government ; 
but as a direct appeal had been made to 
them by the hon. Gentleman who had just 
spoken, he had no hesitation in saying 
that the Government had very carefully 
considered the various suggestions which 
had been made for the amendment of 
the Resolutions, and that they adhered 
to the proposals which they Had origi- 
nally submitted to the House. It was 
obvious that if the course indicated by 
the hon. Gentleman were taken, the 
Chairman of Committees would, imme- 
diately after naming the inculpated 
Member, have, without remark, to re- 
port the circumstance to the Speaker, 
and then the Member would have an 
opportunity of giving his view of the 
matter, and the House be called upon to 
give judgment upon the er parte state- 
ment of the Member whose conduct was 
complained of, so that it would not bein 
the nature of that fair and impartial 
judgment which the advocates of that 
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mode of proceeding seemed to suppose. 
The Government, therefore, as he had 
said, preferred to stand by their ori- 
ginal proposal, which was, in a great 
measure, the same as that which had 
been recommended by the Committee 
upstairs. 

Mr. DODSON thought that the an- 
nouncement just made by the noble Lord 
ought to have the effect of greatly 
abridging the discussion, inasmuch as 
the Government had a majority at their 
back, which, as the House was well 
aware, would enable them to carry any 
proposal to which they might announce 
it to be their intention to adhere. He 
might, however, observe that he dis- 
sented from the noble Lord in the 
opinion that the Resolution of the Go- 
vernment was the same as that which 
had been recommended by the Com- 
mittee, for it differed from it in three 
respects ; and, in regard to two of these, 
he preferred the recommendation of the 
Committee. He was, at the same time, 
of opinion that it would be a waste of 
time to prolong the discussion on the 
Amendment, and that the responsibility 
of passing the Resolution as it stood 
should be allowed to rest on theshoulders 
of the Government. 

Mr. O’CLERY said, he was strongly 
opposed to giving the Chairman of 
Committees the power which it was pro- 
posed to confer upon him ; and he hoped 
that in the interests of fair play his hon. 
Friend the Member for Dundalk would 
press his Amendment to a division. It 
was evident that the Liberals who had 
taken part in the discussion were ani- 
mated in the course they were pursuing 
by the consideration of the approaching 
General Election. His belief was that, 
notwithstanding all they had said during 
the Recess, they were abstaining from 
active opposition to the Resolution in 
order to prevent the Government from 
immediately dissolving Parliament. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I must really call 
the attention of the hon. Member to the 
Question before the House, which is 
that of the power to be vested in the 
Chairman of Committees. 

Mr. O’CLERY said, he hoped that 
the Representatives of Ireland would 
show that they had an earnest desire 
that the Rules of the House should be 
based on principles of fair play and im- 
partiality. He should oppose the Re- 
solution to the utmost. 


Lord John Manners 
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Tue O’ DONOGHUE said, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer remarked last 
night that the Business of the House 
could not be carried on unless those in 
authority were treated with proper re- 
spect. That, he believed, every hon. 
Member was ready to admit; but then 
it was incumbent upon those authorities 
so to demean themselves as to command 
that respect. He therefore protested 
against the notion that the conduct of 
those who held office should not be ecriti- 
cized. He might remind the House that 
on one memorable instance in Parlia- 
mentary history the Speaker had to be 
held in his seat and forced to do his 
duty. As for the Government, it was’ 
impossible for them to extricate them- 
selves from the ridiculous position in 
which they had placed themselves. It 
might be disagreeable for them or their 
supporters to hear this ; but there was no 
resisting the logic of facts. They had 
no defence for the grounds they took up, 
and this morning he saw that the Con- 
servative epee had absolutely nothing 
to say on behalf of them. Although the 
noble Lord the Postmaster General said 
they had considered the subject, he did not 
condescend to tell them the arguments or 
reasons upon which they arrived at their 
conclusions, which, he (the O’ Donoghue) 
submitted, must be rather peculiar, as it 
was beyond the power of any Member 
on the Opposition side of the House to 
form the remotest idea of what their 
arguments could be. He complained 
that the Chairman of Committees or the 
Speaker were to have the power to give 
a decision, and they were to be assisted 
by the House, without having heard a 
single word in the matter. Members 
would find themselves no better able to 
give proper decisions than would a body 
of cabmen called from the coffee snuggery 
in Palace Yard. It was clear that the 
Resolutions were aimed at those who 
represented the people of Ireland in that 
House. The position of Chairman of 
Committees was a singular one, as he 
was a Party man; and he, therefore, 
thought there was good reason for the 
adoption of the Amendment. He could 
only add that he was surprised at the 
bulk of the Opposition allowing the Go- 
vernment, without protest, to force their 
Resolution through the House. 

THe Marquess or HARTINGTON 
said, if a proposal of this kind was to 
be disated at all it must be applied to 


















Committees as well as Sittings of the 
House; and as the initiative under the 
Resolution as to proceedings in Com- 
mittee must be vested in someone, he 
was of opinion it would be most pro- 
perly left in the hands of the Chairman. 
The only alternative he could see to the 
proposal of the Government was that 
notice should be taken of an offence by 
some Member of the Committee other 
than the Chairman; but the matter 
would come before the House again 
when another part of the Resolution 
was submitted. There was really there- 
fore, he thought, no good reason for 
prolonging the discussion of the Amend- 
ment before the House; and he agreed 
with the hon. Member for Liskeard 
(Mr. Courtney) that the main proposal 
would be more advantageously dealt 
with later on. Under these circum- 
stances, he thought it would be wise of 
the hon. Member for Dundalk (Mr. 
Callan) to withdraw his Amendment. 

Mr. CALLAN said, he would follow 
the course pointed out. He did not 
wish to go to a needless division when 
they could decide the matter on another 
part of the Resolution. He would be 
willing to withdraw his Amendment. 
[‘* No, no! a 

Mr. FINIGAN contended that it 
would be dangerous to give so arbitrary 
a power as that proposed to the Chairman 
of Committees, who was almost always 
a strong partizan. He hoped the House 
would consider the conciliatory sugges- 
tions offered by the hon. Member for 
Cork and the hon. Member for Liskeard. 
He was sorry the Government had 
thrown down the gauntlet, and inti- 
mated that the House was to be governed 
by a majority, and not by reason or 
argument. If hon. Members from Ire- 
land were to be overridden by a tyran- 
nical and unreflecting majority, they 
would feel it their duty to continue the 
war to the bitter end. It should be re- 
membered that a Government might 
rule, not, as at present, by a large ma- 
jority, but by a narrow one of three or 
four votes; and if the Resolution were 
passed in its present form, it would be a 
melancholy thing to arm a Chairman 
with power to silence a Member who 
might be making a proposal inconvenient 
if not fatal to such a Ministry. 

Me. BIGGAR maintained that the 
Chairman of Committees, if a partizan, 
as he would in all probability be, would 
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be wholly unfitted for the duties pro- 
posed to be imposed on him. The evil 
would be still greater in the case of a 
Deputy Chairman, who was, it seemed 
to him, an entirely irresponsible person. 
Take, for example, the case of the South 
Africa Bill. What happened in connec- 
tion with that measure ? : 

Mr. SPEAKER said, the only Ques- 
tion before the House was the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member for Dundalk, 
an Amendment which that hon. Gentle- 
man had expressed his willingness to 
withdraw. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, he was not aware 
that the hon. Member for Dundalk had 
asked for leave to withdraw his Amend- 
ment. [‘‘Oh, oh!”] He did not think 
that hon. Gentleman could have seriously 
intended to say so; for he had requested 
him, a short time ago, on leaving the 
House, to challenge a division on the 
subject. 

Mr. CHAPLIN rose to Order. He 
asked whether it was in Order for one 
Member of the House to impute to 
another Member that he did not intend 
to say that which he actually stated. 
He understood the hon. Member for 
Cavan to imply that when the hon. 
Member for Dundalk said he was willing 
to withdraw his Amendment, the latter 
Gentleman was not serious in making 
that statement. 

Mr. SPEAKER said, it would appear 
that the hon. Member for Dundalk 
stated one thing to the House, and, ac- 
cording to the hon. Member for Cavan, 
another thing to that hon. Gentleman. 
It was for the hon. Members to reconcile 
these statements to the House. 

Mr. BIGGAR repeated, that the hon. 
Member for Dundalk, on leaving the 
House, had requested him, in distinct 
terms, tochallenge a division. Revert- 
ing to his former strain of observation, 
he desired to state that hisown experience 
of Deputy Chairman had been exceed- 
ingly unfavourable. He had seen a 
Gentleman in that position so incompe- 
tent and confused that he scarcely knew 
how to put the Question. Then, again, 
other hon. Members were decided parti- 
zans. Take, for example, the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Pontefract 
(Mr. Childers); he was an unblushing 
partizan. 

Mr. H. SAMUELSON rose to Order. 
He asked whether the hon. Member 
was in Order in referring to the right 
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hon. Gentleman the Member for Ponte- 
fract as an unblushing partizan, when 
the conduct of the right hon. Gentleman 
had nothing whatever to do with the 
Question before the House? 

Mr. SPEAKER said, he had already 
indicated to the hon. Member for Cavan 
that he ought to keep his observations 
strictly to the Amendment before the 
House, which was that of the hon. 
Member for Dundalk. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, he simply wanted 
to impress upon the House the inex- 

ediency of placing the liberty of Mem- 
aig in the hands of partizans who 
might be unable to control their Party 
feelings. 

Sir PATRICK O’BRIEN said, that, 
in his opinion, the hon. Member for Mid- 
Lincolnshire (Mr. Chaplin) had no right 
to question the veracity, or attempt to 
lecture other hon. Gentlemen, as he had 
tried to do. 

Mr. SPEAKER again pointed out that 
the Question before the House was the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Dundalk. 

Sir PATRICK O’BRIEN said, he did 
not understand that the hon. Member 
for Mid-Lincolnshire possessed any par- 
ticular privileges in making his observa- 
tions. [‘‘ Order!” 

Mr. SPEAKER said, the hon. Mem- 
ber referred to rose to a point of Order ; 
that had been decided, and any dis- 
cussion now should bear strictly upon 
the Amendment. 

Sir PATRICK O’BRIEN said, he 
submitted, of course, to the ruling of 
the Chair. He objected to the power 
proposed to be conferred on the Chair- 
man of Committees and the casual De- 
puty Chairmen; for, even though they 
were angels, they could not separate 
themselves from Party politics. At the 
same time, he wished to disavow any 
sympathy with obstruction. With the 
exception of the late Mr. Butt, he (Sir 
Patrick O’Brien) believed he was the 
only Irish Member who had expressed 
his condemnation of obstruction ; and 
what he had said in past times on that 
subject, even if it should involve the 
loss of his seat to-morrow, he would not 
withdraw. With regard to the Amend- 
ment, he thought it raised a very im- 
portant question ; and if it went to a 
division he would, not from any motives 
of obstruction, but on general grounds, 
vote in favour of it. 


Mr. H. Samuelson 
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Mr. CALLAN desired to explain the 
misunderstanding which had apparently 
arisen with respect to his Amendment. 
He had asked to withdraw it, but the 
House refused to give him permission to 
do so; and in these circumstances, and 
not wishing that it should be negatived 
without a division, he had requested the 
hon. Member for Cavan (Mr. Biggar) to 
challenge a division upon it. 


Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 191; Noes 
17: Majority 174.—(Div. List, No. 26.) 


Mr. FINIGAN said, that in the ab- 
sence of his hon. Friend the Member for 
Dungarvan (Mr. O’Donnell) he begged 
to move the omission, in line 4 of the 
Resolution, of the words ‘‘ or otherwise,”’ 
which, he contended, were useless and 
senseless. He failed to see either their 
object or meaning. They opened up a 
wide field of debate, and might have con- 
sequences which were not foreseen to 
both sides of the House. He trusted the 
Government would give up the objec- 
tionable words without any debate or 
division. 

Amendment proposed, in line 4, to 
leave out the words “or otherwise.’ — 
(Mr. Finigan.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That the words 
‘or otherwise’ stand part of the Ques- 
tion.” 


Mr. WHITBREAD explained the 
necessity for retaining these words, and 
pointed out that the words in question, 
which were embodied in the Resolution 
by the Committee on Public Business at 
hisinstance, enabled the House to inflict 
a much milder punishment for an abuse 
ofits Rules than might be inflicted under 
its existing powers, and to do so without 
waste of time in debate. The majority 
of the House had been for some time of 
opinion that there had been wilful and 
persistent obstruction with an ulterior 
object. This Resolution was designed 
to put a stop to that; but the Rules of 
the House might still be abused. It was 
not for him to suggest in what way ob- 
struction might crop up in a new form. 
He thanked the hon. Member for Cork for 
his speech, and he hoped it would be well 
considered by the constituencies in Ire- 
land. 

Mr. SYNAN did not think the House 
had been satisfied as to the construction 
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to be placed upon the words “ or other- 
wise.” If the Resolution was intended 
as a declaration that all cases of abuse 
of Order or violation of the Rules 
of the House should come under the 
penalty, and that it was a definition 
of the power of the Speaker, then he 
could understand the retention of the 
words; but if, on the other hand, the 
Resolution was intended as a particular 
machinery applicable to a certain kind 
of obstruction, then the words were not 
only unnecessary but mischievous. The 
words left the Housein doubtasto whether 
the Resolution was to be a universal and 
general declaration of the law of the 
House, or whether they were to consti- 
tute an addition to its ordinary law. If 
it was intended that there should be a 
particular mode of punishing a particular 
offence, what was meant by the phrase 
‘* or otherwise ?” 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, that it was 
not without reason that these two words 
had been objected to by many hon. Mem- 
bers, and by the right hon. Member for 
Greenwich (Mr. W. E. Gladstone), whose 
experience in that House was greater 
and longer than that of any other Mem- 
ber. It was impossible to consider those 
words without reference to the penalty 
which would be attached according to 
the latter part of the Resolution. He 
had seen an hon. Member (Mr. Feargus 
O’Connor) approach the Chair in a 
threatening- manner, and afterwards 
strike another Member in the face, the 
unfortunate man being afterwards found 
to be a lunatic. On other occasions he 
had seen Members committed to the cus- 
tody of the Serjeant-at-Arms. Such 
grave and aggravated offences occurred 
but seldom, but he was sorry to say they 
had occurred; and he would ask the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer whether 
the effect of this Resolution would not 
be to bring this grave class of offences 
under the operation of the latter words, 
by which a Member could only be sus- 
pended for that Sitting? Offences of 
obstruction must be considered as cu- 
mulative. One act only of unduly 
straining the Forms of the House 
would not constitute the offence of ob- 
struction. 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT thought 
there would be no doubt, after the ex- 
pean given by the hon. Member for 

edford, that the meaning of the words 
was that any Member wilfully and per- 
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sistently obstructing, or by any other 
method obstructing. The punctuation, 
however, was a little confusing. As the 
clause stood, the insertion of the comma 
made it appear that the words “or other- 
wise ” were intended in a different cate- 
gory from abuse of the Rules of the 
House. It was quite plain that the 
phrase should stand—‘ by abusing the 
Rules of the House by obstruction or 
otherwise.” 

Tae CHANCELLOR ortnz EXCHE- 
QUER believed there was no more 
difficult question to decide than where 
to put your commas. He always went 
back to the advice of an old master of 
composition — ‘‘ Write without stops, 
but read with them.” ‘With regard to 
the words ‘‘or otherwise,’? he did not 
see how any sense could be made of the 
words except in the way in which the 
hon. and learned Member for Oxford 
(Sir William Harcourt) interpreted them. 
They were meant to apply to any case 
of abuse of the Rules of the House; 
and if a Member abused those Rules, 
either by specific and persistent obstruc- 
tion, or in any other manner, then the 
proceedings indicated in the following 
lines of the Resolution were to take 
place. He was quite willing to expange 
the offending comma, if that would be 
accepted as a concession. He did not 
consider that the Resolution in any way 
whatever superseded or surrendered the 
ancient powers of the House, or debarred 
it from proceeding in accordance with 
former precedents. It was intended as 
an additional and a supplementary form 
of proceeding in certain cases in which 
the old form of proceeding would be in- 
applicable or would lead to considerable 
inconvenience. It was considered in- 
convenient, when a Member had persist- 
ently opposed Business by irregular con- 
duct, that it should be necessary to have 
the same sort of formal proceeding as 
would be followed had the Member been 
guilty of those graver offences such as 
those to which the hon. Member for 
North Warwickshire (Mr. Newdegate) 
referred. Here it was intended to sub- 
stitute a punishment, if it could be 
so called, light in itself, but immediate 
in its application, the object being not 
so much to punish as to deter, and to 
deter not by the severity but the rapidity 
of the penalty. He thought the House 
would do well to adhere to the words 
‘‘ or otherwise.” 
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Mr. BIGGAR pointed out that they 
could not now strike out the comma after 
‘* House,” as they had dealt with an 
Amendment which came after it in the 
clause; but whether the comma re- 
mained in or not would make no differ- 
ence. With the comma the Resolution 
was absurd, and it might stand in 
that form as a warning and example to 
future Leaders of the Government not to 
tamper with the Rules of the House. 

Mr. O'DONNELL had come to the 
conclusion that it would be much better 
not to move any more Amendments, but 
simply to take a division on the main 
Resolution, against which he was pre- 

ared to vote. On the part of the Irish 

embers, he might say they were 
thoroughly thankful for the nature of 
the proposition on which obstruction 
was to come before the country. He 
expressed a hope that his Friends would 
move no more Amendments, but reserve 
themselves for the main vote. Then he 
hoped they had done with the matter 
in the House, though he promised the 
Government they had not heard the last 
of it in the country. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL moved 
the insertion of the words— 

“The Member so named shall be permitted 

to offer such explanation, defence, or apology as 
he may see fit for a time not exceeding ten 
minutes.” 
He believed it was in accordance with 
the opinion of the House, and with com- 
mon justice, that a man before being 
condemned should be heard in self- 
defence. The exact time to be allowed 
was immaterial; but he held that the 
opportunity of an explanation would in 
many cases render extreme measures un- 
necessary. It was quite possible that 
the difficulty might be got over by the 
Member apologizing or submitting him- 
self tothe House. Such a Rule might, 
too, prove of use, when it was a case of 
mistaken identity on the part of the 
Speaker. 

Mr. H. SAMUELSON seconded the 
Amendment. It would give effect to the 
whole of the Resolution, for the vote of 
the House would carry but little weight 
if given in the absence of any explana- 
tion from the Member condemned. 
Though the House might be satisfied, 
yet the country might not be, and a 
Member might go down to his consti- 
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tuency and find those who sympathized 
with him; and to whom he could assert 
that he could have explained had the 
opportunity been allowed him. With- 
out that explanation he might claim to 
be the victim of great injustice; and as 
a matter of justice between both the 
Member and the House, and between a 
Member and hisconstituents, the offender 
should be heard before the House pro- 
ceeded to find a verdict and pass a sen- 
tence. 


Amendment proposed, 


In line 4, after the word ‘‘then,’’ to insert 
the words “the Member so named shall be per- 
mitted to offer such explanation, defence, or 
apology as he may see fit for a time not excéed- 
ing ten minutes, after which.”—(Sir George 
Campbell.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Tue OHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER thought the Amendment was 
founded on a misapprehension. It had 
been supposed, for instance, that the 
Speaker might be mistaken in naming a 
Member on his committing an offence. 
But the Speaker or Chairman would, in 
the first instance, call a Member to Order, 
and probably nothing more would take 
place. No penalty would follow unless 
the offender persisted, and he would have 
every opportunity of making explana- 
tion or apology. He did not think it 
would be reasonable to allow the last 
word to the offending Member without 
allowing the Chairman to reply to state- 
ments, perhaps misrepresentations. The 
adoption of the words would only lead 
to additional wrangling and disputa- 
tion. . 

Mr. SYNAN could not understand 
the process of reasoning by which it 
was supposed that the House really had 
a discretion in enforcing the penalty. 
The House must register the opinion of 
the Speaker, or else the latter could not 
possibly remain in his Office. His 
Amendment was contained in the recom- 
mendation of the Committee of 1878 on 
this subject, and why had it been de- 
parted from? However, Irish Members 
had seen with indignation that this was 
directed against themselves, and there- 
fore left the Government to their respon- 
sibility and the indignation of the 
country. [Zaughter.] Yes, let them take 
care that this high-handed proceeding 
did not receive criticism very different 























from what it had received in the House. 
He would leave that to time and to the 
country. It would be better that the 
Government should have the responsi- 
bility. It would be better for the country 
to know that the Government had exer- 
cised its power in a high-handed, illegal, 
unjustifiable manner. 

Mr. COURTNEY reminded the House 
that a Resolution identical with the 
Amendment now proposed by the hon. 
Member for Kirkcaldy became a Ses- 
sional Order of the House in 1878. 

Mr. FINIGAN said, he should not 
attempt to amend the Resolution, but 
should follow the course pursued by the 
hon. Member for Dungarvan (Mr. 
O’Donnell). At the same time, he would 
reserve his right to enter his protest at 
a future stage against the big battalions 
which were brought to bear from the 
other side of the House against the Irish 
Members. 


Question put. 

The House divided :—Ayes 25; Noes 
195: Majority 170.—(Div. List, No. 
27.) 


Amendment proposed, in line 8, after 
the word ‘‘ House,’”’ to insert the words 
‘‘other and except that of voting.” — 
(Mr. Courtney.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Tue CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER said, he had not seen any reason 
to depart from the opinion he expressed 
yesterday. He should oppose the Amend- 
ment on the ground that suspension 
from voting as well as speaking was not 
too severe a punishment to inflict upon 
an offender. The course which the Go- 
vernment proposed should be taken was 
supported by high authority. 

Bin GEORGE BOWYER, in support- 
ing the Amendment, pointed out that the 
deprivation of a Member of the right of 
voting had not been resorted to for 200 
years ; and the proposal of the Govern- 
ment, in his opinion, was unconstitu- 
tional. 

Masor NOLAN thought this was a 
matter of a good deal of importance, 
because if the Amendment were acceded 
to it would remove any temptation there 
might be to weaken the votes of any 
Party. 

Mr. SYNAN thought the Government 
need not be desirous of disfranchising 
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any ger ve 9 especially as they had 
legions behind them to carry any measure 
they wanted, whether it was right or 
wrong. 

Mr. P. MARTIN thought it was an 
extraordinary thing that the Government 
should try to take advantage of the dark 
and evil precedents of 200 years ago. 
The Government Resolution would be 
considered in Ireland to be a Resolution 
framed for the purpose of disenfran- 
chising the Irish constituencies. He 
held that the Conservative Party should 
not allow it to appear that it was their 
intention to operate unfairly on the Irish 
vote. He had no objection to the punish- 
ment of a Member if he offended; but 
he did object to punishing a constituency 
for the irregularity of a Member. 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL said, he 
entirely acquitted the Government of any 
desire to punish particular individuals, 
or to gain additional votes; but com- 
plained that they did not meet in a fair 
spirit Amendments proposed by Mem- 
bers who had no sympathy with obstruc- 
tion. They would yield nothing seem- 
ingly but a comma. 


Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 42; Noes 
172: Majority 130. 





Anstruther, Sir W. 





AYES. 
Allen, W. 8. Lusk, Sir A. 
Balfour, Sir G. M‘Kenna, Sir J. N. 
Baring, T. C. Makins, Colonel W. T. 
Bowyer, Sir G. Martin, P. 
Briggs, W. E. Nolan, Major J. P. 
Brogden, A. O’Brien, Sir P. 
Burt, T. O’Clery, K. 
Callan, P. O’Gorman Mahon, Col. 
Cameron, C. The 
Campbell, Sir G. O’Shaughnessy, R. 
Carington,hon.Col.W. Pennington, }’. 
Chadwick, D. Redmond, W. A. 
Cobbold, ‘T, C. Richard, H. 
Dillwyn, L. L. Ridley, E. . 
Edge, 8. R. Sheil, E. 
Errington, G. Sheridan, H. B. 
Evans, T. W. Swanston, A. 
Fawcett, H. Synan, E. J. 
Fitzmaurice, Lord E. ‘Trevelyan, G. O. 
Gladstone, W. H. 
Gray, E. D. TELLERS. 
Holms, J. Courtney, L. H. 
Hutchinson, J. D. O’Conor, D. M. 
Jenkins, D. J. 

NOES. 
Alexander, Colonel C. Barrington, Viscount 
Allcroft, J. D. Bates, 
Allsopp, H. Bateson, Sir T. 


Baxter, rt. hon. W. E. 
[Third Day.) 
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Beach,rt. hon. Sir M.H. 
Bentinck, rt. hn. G. C. 


Birkbeck, E. 
Blackburne, Col. J. I. 
Blake, T 

Boord, T. W. 
Bourke, hon. R. 


Bousfield, Col. N. G. P. 


Brooke, Lord 
Brooks, W. C. 
Bruen, H. 
Burghley, Lord 
Burrell, Sir W. W. 
Cartwright, F. 
Cavendish, Lord F. 
Cavendish, Lord G. 
Cecil, Lord E. H.B. 
Clive, Col. hon. G. 
Cole, Col. hon. H. 
Colebrooke, Sir T. E. 
Cordes, T 
Corry, J. P. 
Cotton, W. J. R. 
Crichton, Viscount 
Cross, rt. hon. R. A. 
Cubitt, G. 
Cuninghame, Sir W. 
Dalkeith, Earl of 
Dalrymple, C 
Davenport, W. B. 
Denison, C. B. 
Digby, Col. hon. E. 
Eaton, H. W. 
Edmonstone, Admiral 
Sir W. 
Egerton, hon. A. F. 
Elcho, Lord 
Elphinstone,SirJ.D.H. 
Emlyn, Viscount 
Ewing, A. O 
Folkestone, Viscount 
Forester, C. T. W. 
Forsyth, W. 
Fremantle, hon. T. F. 
Garfit, T. 
Gathorne-Hardy,hn.A. 
Giffard, Sir H. 8. 
Giles, A 
Gorst, J. E. 
Gower, hon. E. F. L. 
Grant, A. 
Gregory, G. B. 
Hamilton, rt. hn. Lord 


G. 
Hamilton, hon. R. B. 
Hamond, C. F. 
Hanbury, R. W. 
Harrison, J. F. 
Hay, rt. hn. Sir J.C. D. 
Herbert, H. A. 
Herbert, hon. 8. 
Hildyard, T. B. T. 
Hill, A. 8. 
Hinchingbrook, Visc. 
Holker, Sir J. 
Holland, Sir H. T. 
Holt, J. M. 
Hope, A. J. B. B. 
Hughes, W. B. 
Tsaac, S. 
Kavanagh, A. MacM. 
Lawrence, Sir J. C. 
Learmonth, A. 
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Lee, Major V. Taylor, D. Wedderburn, Sir D. 
Leighton, 8. Taylor, rt. hn.Col.T.E. Wheelhouse, W. 8. J. 
Leith, J. F. Tennant, C. Whitbread, 8. 
Leslie, Sir J. Thwaites, D. Whitley, E. 
Lewis, O Thynne, Lord H. F. Wilmot, Sir H. 
Lewisham, Viscount Tollemache,hon. W.F. Wolff, Sir H. D. 


Lindsay, Colonel R. L. 


Lloyd, T. E. 

Lopes, Sir M. 
Lowther, hon. W. 
Lowther rt. hn. J. 
Macartney, J. W; E. 
Mackintosh, C. F. 
M‘Garel-Hogg, Sir J. 


Manners,rt.hon.LordJ. 
Marjoribanks, Sir D.C. 


Marten, A. G. 


Massey, rt. hon. W. N. 


Mellor, T. W. 
Merewether, C. G. 
Mills, A. 
Mills, Sir C. H. 
Monk, C. J. 
Montgomery , Sir G. G. 
Moray, Col. H. D 
Mowbray, rt. ely J.R. 
Muncaster, Lord 
Mundella, A. J. 
Newdegate, C. N. 
Noel, rt. hon. G. J. 
Northcote, rt. hn. Sir 
8. H. 


Onslow, D. 
Peek, Sir H. 
Pender, J. 
Percy, Earl 
Polhill-Turner,Capt.F. 
Price, Captain G. E. 
Price, W. E. 
Puleston, J. H. 
Ralli, P. 
Ramsay, J. 
Ridley, Sir M. W. 
Ripley, H. W. 
Ritchie, C. T. 
Roberts, J. 
Russell, Lord A. 
Russell, Sir C. 
Sackville, 8. G.S 
Salt, T. 
Samuelson, B. 
Sanderson, T. K. 
Sandon; Viscount 
Scott, Lord H. 
Scott, M. D. 
Seely, C. 
Selwin - Ibbetson, Sir 
H. J. 
Severne, J. E. 
Sidebottom, T. H. 
Simon, Serjeant J. 
Simonds, W. B. 
Smith, F. C. 
Smith, rt. hon. W. H. 
Smollett, P. B. 
Stanhope, hon. E. 
Stanley, rt. hn. Col. F. 
Stanton, A. J. 
Starkey, L. R. 
Stewart, M. J. 
Sykes, C. 
Talbot, C. R. M. 
Talbot, J. G. 





Torrens, W. T. M‘C. 


Wynn, 0. W. W. 


Tremayne, It.-Col. A. Yarmouth, Earl of 
Vivian, H. H. Yeaman, J. 
Walker, O. O. 

Walter, J. TELLERS. 
Watney, J. Dyke, Sir W. H. 
Watson, rt. hon. W. Winn, R. 





Mr. CALLAN was about to propose 
the Amendment standing in his name, 
when—— 

Mr. SPEAKER pointed out to the 
hon. Member that the House had already 
negatived the Amendment which stood 
in his name on the Paper, with regard 
to the Chairman of Ways and Means 
taking part in carrying out the Resolu- 
tion. If the Amendment now to be pro- 
posed applied to the same subject, the 
hon. Member could not bring it forward. 
But if the hon. Member did not propose 
to raise the same question, then he would 
be in Order. 

Mr. CALLAN said, he was just rising 
to withdraw the first part of his Amend- 
ment, and to move the second, which 
was to the effect that when the Chair- 
man of Committees reported an offence 
to the Speaker, the Speaker should allow 
the Member in question to defend him- 
self, withdraw his statements, or make 
an apology for his conduct during the 
space of 10 minutes. He did not intend 
to press the Amendment to a division, 
and simply recommended it to the con- 
sideration of the House. He felt bound, 
however, to enter his protest against the 
conduct of the hon. Member for Dun- 
garvan (Mr. O’Donnell), who had been 
constituted the Leader of the Party in 
this matter, had got them into this mess, 
and had then absented himself from the 
House. 


Amendment proposed, 

In line 12, after the word “ House,” to insert 
the words “‘ when the Member so named shall 
be permitted to offer such explanation, defence, 
or apology as he may see fit for a time not ex- 
ceeding ten minutes, after which.’’ — (Mr. 
Callan.) 

Question, ‘‘ That those words be there 


inserted,” put and negatived. 


THe Marovess or HARTINGTON 
thought the House had now arrived ata 
stage when it was desirable to criticize 
the wording of the Resolution before it 
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was put from the Chair and agreed to. 
That he might be in Order in doing 
so; he-should conclude by moving the 
Amendment which stood on the Paper in 
the name of the hon. Member for Bir- 
mingham (Mr. Muntz). [<‘‘ Order! 1 

Mr. SPEAKER said, he had called 
by name on all those hon. Members who 
had Notices of Amendment on the 
Paper; but if any hon. Member wished 
to propose an addition to the Resolution 
it was open to him to do so. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, he had an 
addition to moveto it, which he proposed 
to explain to the House. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON 
wished to know whether the Amendment 
of the hon. Member came before that of 
the hon. Member for Birmingham ? 

Mr. SPEAKER said, that when he 
called upon the different Members who 
had Notices of Amendment on the Paper 
there had been no answer to the call. 
It was, nevertheless, competent to any 
hon. Member to —— an Amendment 
to any part of the lution following 
the words to which the Amendment of 
the hon. Member for Dundalk (Mr. 
Callan) applied. 

Tue Marqvess of HARTINGTON 
observed, that the Amendment of which 
the hon. Member for Birmingham had 
given Notice came after that which had 
just been negatived by the House, and 
"smo to move it. His chief object, 

owever, in rising was to make one or 
two remarks on the latter part of the 
Resolution, which, if adopted in its pre- 
sent form, might, he was afraid, lead to 
a very considerable waste of time. It 
was provided by that part of the Reso- 
tion that— 


‘*Tf any Member be suspended three times in 
one Session under this Order, his suspension on 
the third occasion shall continue for'one week, 
and until a Motion has been made, upon which 
it shall be decided at one Sitting, by the House, 
whether the suspension shall then cease, or for 
what longer period it shall continue ; and on the 
occasion of such Motion, the Member may, if 
he desires it, be heard in his place.” 

Now, he did not take exception to the 
mildness of the penalty which. it was 
tg ihe to inflict on the offending Mem- 

er, but to the consequences which were 
likely to ensue if the matter were to be 
debated in that Housein the way autho- 
rized by the Resolution. If a Member 
were po gp three times in one Ses- 
sion, and the suspension on the third 
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oceasion continued for a week, or for a 
longer time, until a Motion had been 
made either for relieving him from sus- 
pension or for continuing it for a longer 
time, one of two things would take place. 
Either the House would be of opinion 
that the suspension for the one week 
was sufficient, and that the suspension 
might be removed, or else they might be 
of opinion that the offence was of so 
grave a character as to merit a longer 
period of suspension. In that case Mo- 
tion and debate would be necessary ; 
but why, he asked, did the Government 
insist upon inflicting on the House any 
debate on the conduct of a Member if, 
in the judgment of the House, the 
offence had been sufficiently atoned for 
by a week’s suspension? In short, the 
effect of the Resolution was that, after a 
week’s suspension, a debate could not be 
avoided; and that debate, though it 
might not be long, would not be confined 
to the conduct of the Member inculpated, 
but would extend to the conduct of the 
Speaker and the Chairman of Commit- 
tees, which it would be in the power of 
any hon. Member .to discuss at length. 
Those objections to the wording of the 
Resolution might, he contended, be met 
by the adoption of @ simpler mode of 
procedure, which would secure that a 
normal punishment should be inflicted 
after a second or third offence; without 
having the matter brought’ before the 
House again by a formal Motion, which 
would lead to a discussion which would 
be productive of unnecessary waste of 
time, and of comments on the conduct 
of the authorities in that House which 
it was undesitable to provoke. The 
penalty might be extended to a fortnight 
or a month; instead of a ‘week, if the 
House thought fit; but, unless it were 
the opinion of the House that a still se- 
verer ‘punishment was required, the mat- 
ter ought, in his opinion, to be concluded 
without any further discussion. ~- Deem- 
ing that the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for Birmingham would improve 
the clause, he begged to move it to put 
himself in Order. 


Amendment proposed, inline 15, to 
leave out the words “ three times,” and 
insert the word ‘‘ twice.” —( The Marquess 
of Hartington.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
‘three times’ stand part of the Ques- 
tion.” 


31 


[Third Day. } 
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Taz CHANCELLOR or rut EXCHE- 
QUER was well aware that any proposal 
which the Government might make on so 
delicate a subject was open to criticism. 
The terms of the Resolution, however, 
had been very carefully considered, and 
he trusted the House would agree to 
it as it stood. He did not think, he 
mightadd, that the criticisms of the noble 
Lord were by any means unanswerable. 
The noble Lord admitted that in the 
event of a Motion being made to extend 
the punishment beyond the time ordered 
it would be necessary that a debate 
should take place, and that was the 
theory on which the Government had 
proceeded. They had recognized the 
importance of giving the Speaker and 
the Chairman of Committees an oppor- 
tunity of putting an immediate stop to 
an offence which required to be dealt 
with on the spur of the moment; but 
they had not deemed it right to give any 
authority, however high, acting upon so 
short a notice, and possibly in a thin 
House, unprepared to deal with the 
question, the power of suspending a 
Member for a considerable time. That 
was a serious matter, and one which, in 
their opinion, ought to be left to the judg- 
ment of the Houseitself. Thereforeit was 
provided that, whenever it was found 
desirable to propose a more severe sen- 
tence, the matter should be brought 
under the notice of the House, at such 
an interval of time as would give ample 
opportunity for the House to know what 
was really going on, for Members to 
secure for themselves the consideration 
of the subject, and for the offending 
Member himself to consider what course 
he ought to take—whether to make any 
submission, or offer any explanation 
which might satisfy the House. The 
object of the Government was to shorten 
the proceeding pointed at by the noble 
Lord, by providing that a Member 
should remain suspended until his sus- 
pension was taken off. In the case, 
therefore, of a Motion for the cessation 
of the suspension, there would in all pro- 
bability be no lengthened discussion, 
because everybody would be desirous of 
shortening the proceedings; while the 
noble Lord himself saw the expediency 
of having the question discussed in the 
event of an increase of the penalty being 
proposed. 

Srr WILLIAM HARCOURT wished 
to have some explanation as to the mode 
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of proceeding in the event of a Motion 
for the cessation or continuance of the 
suspension of a Member being made. 
Was the Speaker or the Chairman of 
Committees to be introduced in any way 
into the business? They were the per- 
sons who had been most conversant with 
ali that had taken place; and he did not 
know from whom, if not from them, the 
House could receive that information 
which it was desirable to receive before 
it could decide on the matter. But one 
of the chief difficulties in the case was 
that which had been pointed out by his 
noble Friend behind him—that the de- 
bate, under the words of the Resolution, 
would be likely to turn very much on 
the conduct of those two authorities of 
the House. There might also be a va- 
riety of Motions made for the further 
suspension of a Member fora week, ora 
fortnight, or amonth; while there would 
be no certainty as to what the punish- 
ment for the offence committed really 
was. Under these circumstances, the 
House was, he thought, entitled to have 
further information from the Govern- 
ment as to the mode of procedure under 
the Resolution. 

Lorp JOHN MANNERS said, the 
purport of the Resolution as a whole 
could hardly be fairly judged unless each 
clause of it was taken in its proper se- 
quence. If that were done, the hon. and 
learned Gentleman would see that each 
of the three punishments which would 
be inflicted under the Resolution would 
be brought about by the action of some 
Member of the House other than the 
Speaker or Chairman of Committees. On 
coming to the final stage the House 
would, therefore, naturally look, either 
to the Member who moved on the pre- 
vious occasion, or to the Leader of the 
House; and he thought there could be 
no doubt that neither the Speaker nor 
the Chairman of Committees would be 
called on to say a single word on the 
final proposal that would be made. 
There was, therefore, no reason why the 
conduct of the Speaker or the Chairman 
of Committees should be made the sub- 
ject of discussion. Indeed, the Resolu- 
tion had been carefully worded, so, as 
far as possible, to avoid any contingency 
of that kind. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER was of opinion 
that both the noble Lord and the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had somewhat underrated 
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the inconvenience against which his 
noble Friend behind him wished to 
guard. An offence which necessitated 
the suspension of a Member for a week 
would probably lead to a debate in every 
case, while any proposal to continue the 
suspension would certainly give rise to 
a prolonged discussion. The time of the 
House would therefore, he thought, be 
saved if the suggestion of his noble 
Friend were adopted, and the Resolu- 
tion were made self-acting. 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE 
asked at what stage of the proceedings 
of the House was the question of sus- 
pension to be entertained—was it to be 
a question of Privilege ? 

Mr. SYNAN asked, what difference 
would it make to the House to have its 
time wasted on the second or third occa- 
sion? It wasonly a question of tweedle- 
dum or tweedledee. 

Mr. EVANS was also of opinion that 
the Resolution as it stood would have the 
effect of leading to a considerable waste 
of the time of the House. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS replied, that 
the Government, having carefully consi- 
dered the whole question, were of opi- 
nion that the course proposed by the 
Resolution was the best that could be 
devised. The suspension of a Member 
from the discharge of his Parliamentary 
duties was a very serious matter, and one 
upon which it was deemed right that the 
House should have an opportunity of 
expressing its opinion. He would also 
point out that the offence against which 
the Resolution was directed might differ 
very much in the degree of its enormity 
according as it was committed one day 
after another with the obvious intention 
of despising the Rules of the House, or 
at longer intervals in the course of a Ses- 
sion; so that the varying degrees of the 
offence would not be adequately pro- 
vided for if the Resolution were passed 
in accordance with the suggestions of 
the noble Lord opposite. He might add, 
in answer to the question of the noble 
Lord (Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice), that a 
matter of this kind would naturally come 
on as a question of Privilege. 

Str HENRY JAMES argued that if 
the Resolution was allowed to remain 
unaltered, it would be necessary in 
every case to have a debate before the 
sentence of suspension could be removed. 
The whole question of the sentence 
which had been passed would thus be 
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reviewed, and greater inconvenience 
would be the result. These Resolutions 
were aimed at Obstructionists, and not 
those who wished a matter of this kind 
to end as soon as possible; and, there- 
fore, every advantage of the Privileges of 
debate would be taken. It would, in his 
opinion, be much better that there should 
be no such discussion. 

Mr. CALLAN thanked the Govern- 
ment for the merciful consideration they 
had shown in their reply to the remarks 
of the noble Marquess the Leader of the 
Opposition ; and he hoped the noble 
Marquess-would see the propriety, after 
the discussion which had arisen, of with- 
drawing his Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE 


moved the insertion, after the word 
‘“‘made,” of the words “at the com- 
mencement of Public Business,” as de- 
fining the time at which an offending 
Member might be heard in his place. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER asked Mr. Speaker if this 
Amendment was not unnecessary ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: The question will in- 
volve and affect the privileges of a Mem- 
ber of this House. I understand that 
under this Resolution a Member of this 
House might be suspended for a limited 
time, and when that time ceases a de- 
bate might arise as to the cessation or 
continuance of that suspension. No 
doubt, the question, affecting, as it does, 
the services of a Member, should have 
precedence as a question of Privilege; 
and, therefore, the words proposed by 
the noble Lord are not, in my judgment; 
necessary. 


Amendment proposed, in line 16, after 
the word ‘‘ made,”’ to insert the words 
‘* at the commencement of Public Busi- 
ness.” —(Lord Edmond Filsmaurice.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.”’ 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he thought 
the question which had been brought up 
in the course of the debate by the hon. 
Member for North Warwickshire (Mr. 
Newdegate) and other hon. Members 
required to be cleared up. That ques- 
tion was whether the Resolution did or 
did not limit the present power of the 
House to take notice of reprehensible 
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conduct on the part of Members. The 
Government seemed to think that it did 
not; but he was inclined to think that 
some of the words did seem to be a limi- 
tation, and as this was not desirable, he 
moved the addition to the Resolution of 
these words :— 

“ Provided always, That nothing in this Re- 
solution shall be taken to deprive the House of 
the power of proceeding against any Member 
according to ancient usages.” 


Amendment proposed, 


At the end of the Question, to add the words, 
“ Provided always, That nothing in this Reso- 
lution shall be taken to deprive the House of 
the power of proceeding against any Member 
according to ancient usages.”’—(Mr. William 
Edward Forster.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there added.” 


Mr. NEWDEGATE said, he had no 
objection to the adoption of the words 
proposed by the right hon. Gentleman, 
instead of those of a similar effect which 
he desired to have embodied in the 
Resolution. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or true EXCHE- 
QUER observed, that the Government 
would not oppose the Amendment. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Main Question, as amended, put. 


Masor NOLAN wished to point out 
that when these Resolutions were carried 
into effect, Irish Members would find 
their difficulties in the performance of 
their duty in that House greatly in- 
creased. [‘‘No, no!” ] He would give 
the House an instance of what he meant 
by pointing out that when he came into 
Parliament Irish Members were hardly 
ever put on Committees. They on one 
occasion, however, challenged every 
name proposed for a Committee, and the 
result was that ever since they had their 
numerical share of Members on Commit- 
tees. He supposed that if they did that 
now they would be suspended. [ Cries 
of “No!” ] When the Irish Members 
came to London, they found themselves 
surrounded by an English atmosphere, 
in which, he supposed, there was the 
same amount of oxygen as in the Irish 
atmosphere; but the moral atmosphere 
by which the Irish Members found 
themselves surrounded in London was 
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nothing to read but English newspapers, 
and society was in every way possible 
against the Irish Members... By the 
Resolution they were now passing, Irish 
Members would be prevented from dis- 
charging their duty to their constituents 
if the course of duty happened to run 
counter to English public opinion. The 
other night the hon. Member for Derby 
(Mr. Plimsoll) was visited with a guast- 
censure, because he happened not to 
belong to the majority. Lrish Members 
ran a double chance, because they were 
in a minority as regarded either of the 
great English political Parties. He was 
quite aware that Irish Members had a 
great guarantee in the justice and im- 
partiality of the right hon, Gentleman 
in the Chair; but he verily believed 
that was their only guarantee when they 
attempted to press their notions upon 
the House. 

Mr. O’DONNELL said, if this Reso- 
lution was regarded to any extent as a 
Party electioneering device, that was dis- 
tinetly the fault of Her Majesty’s pre- 
sent Administration. They gave to this 
measure a distinct partizan character ; 
they deliberately omitted to consult the 
Leaders of the Liberal Opposition on the 
subject. Hitherto it had always been 
the custom of a Government to consult 
the Leaders of the Opposition with refer- 
ence to the Business of the House. As 
to this Resolution, it was distinctly a 
part of the Liverpool electioneering ma- 
noeuvre.. Her Majesty’s Government 
pretended that the operation of this Re- 
solution would have the authority of the 
House; but they, in fact, threw the re- 
sponsibility of preventing obstruction 
upon the Speaker or the Chairman of 
Committees. That might be Ministerial 
morality; but it seemed to him to be 
common-place vulgar hypocrisy, and it 
would not be successful. The whole of 
the debate had been conducted under 
the direct terror and menace of an ap- 
peal to public opinion against any Mem- 
ber who even ventured to criticize the 
a oii Fac avo of conversation. | 

Mr. SULLIVAN asked the Speaker 
whether his hon. Friend the Member for 
Dungarvan was in Order in interrupting 
the conversation of hon. Members oppo- 
site ? ; 

Mr. O'DONNELL, resuming, went 





most depressing and demoralizing, and 
rendered them unfit for a proper dis- 
charge of their duties. They had almost : 


Mr. W. E. Forster 


on to say that.they had compelled the 
Goverment to show their hands, and 
they would henceforth, treat the matter 
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as a fight between Party and Party. 
Ministers had furnished the Irish Mem- 
bers with a fresh ‘reason for distrusting 
the justice and the honesty of the pre- 
sent Advisers of the Crown; and from one 
end of Ireland to the other the proceed- 
ings of the Government would form a 
staple subject of political canvass long 
after the next Session. The Irish Mem- 
bers would derive new courage from the 
unfairness with which they had been 
treated. He would not even vote against 
the Resolution proposed by the Govern- 
ment. He had to thank the Govern- 
ment for placing themselves so admi- 
rably in the wrong. They had tried to 
diseredit' the Liberal Opposition, and 
they had failed. They had tried to dis- 
credit the Irish National Party, and they 
had failed. 

Mr. FINIGAN said, the miserable 
instrument of the Government could not 
and would not arrest for one moment 
the progress of national progress in Ire- 
land, and would only add to the number 
of those who approved of an active policy 
on the part of Irish Members in the 
House... The Irish people had suffered 
from three long centuries of English 
misrule; but their spirit was not yet 
dead, and, please God, it never would be. 
The hope which had animated so many 
exiles from his country, which had illu- 
mined the dungeons of Irish prisoners, 
which had inspired Irish martyrs on 
English scaffolds, would not be dimmed 
by the present miserable instrument in- 
troduced by the Government—the hope 
of an Irish Parliament, and the hope and 
the right of the Irish people to self- 
government would still remain. It would 
only be intensified and quickened, and 
would make the Irish Members fight and 
struggle still more strenuously against 
the injustice of the House. 

Mr. BIGGAR was rejoiced the Go- 
vernment had now thrown off the mask, 
so that henceforth Irish Members might 
understand that questions which came 
before the House were to be decided not 
by arguments based upon sound reason, 
but upon the’ tyse dizit and will of the 
Government of the day. 

Mr. CALLAN asked whether sus- 
pension from the service of the House 
would extend to service on a Private 
Bill Committee ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tau EXCHE- 
QUER said, if a Member who was 
serving on a Private Bill Committee 
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were se Spm the matter would be 
reported by the Chairman‘of that Com- 
mittee to the House, in the same man- 
ner as if a Member were ented from 
voting by any accidental circumstance ; 
and the same course would be'taken by 
the House as was taken in the case of a 
‘Member’ prevented by any accidental 
reason from serving on a Private Bill 
Committee. ~ 


Resolved, That, whenever any Member shall 
have been named by the Speaker, or by the Chair- 
man of a Committee of the whole House, as dis- 
regarding the authority of the Chair, or abusing 
the Rules of the House by pepeact ae wil- 
fully obstructing the business of the House, or 
otherwise, then, if the offence has been com- 
mitted in the House, the + ng shall forth- 
with put the question, on a Motion being made, 
no amendment, adjournment, or debate being 
allowed, ‘ That such Member be suspended from 
the service of the House during the remainder 
of that day’s sitting ;’ and, if the offence has 
been committed in a Committee of the whole 
House, the Chairman shall, on a Motion being 
made, put the same question in a similar way, 
and if the Motion is carried shall forthwith 
suspend the proceedings of the Committee and 
report the circumstance to the House; and the 
Speaker shall thereupon put the same question, 
without amendment, adjournment, or debate, as 
if the offence had been committed in the House 
itself. If any Member be suspended three 
times in one Session, under this Order, his sus- 
pension on the third occasion shall continue for 
one week, and until a Motion has been made, 
upon which it shall be decided, at one sitting, 
by the House, whether the suspension shall then 
cease, or for what longer. period it shall con- 
tinue; and, on the occasion of such Motion, the 
Member may, if he desires it, be heard in his 
place: Provided always, That nothing in this 
Resolution shall be taken to deprive the House 
of the power of proceeding against any Member 
according to ancient usages. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the said Resolution be a Stand- 
ing Order of this House.’”’—( Mr. Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer.) 


Mr. DILLWYN, in moving— 

‘¢ That, in the last Session of a Parliament, it 
is inexpedient to constitute an untried experi- 
ment by which the proceedings of Parliament 
may be materially altered, and the privileges of 
Members lessened, as a Standing Order of the 
House,” 

said, that a Standing Order was a per- 
manent Order; and, therefore, before it 
was finally decided on, he thought it was 
necessary that there should be some ex- 
perience of its working. He must take 
exception to the speech of the Home 
Secretary in the previous night’s debate, 
where he said the action of the Opposi- 
tion was unpatriotic in not more strongly 





[ Third Day.] 
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supporting the Government than they 
had done. He did think that the 
House had considered the matter in a 
very calm manner, and complained that 
what suggestions had been offered to 
the Government had not been met in a 
friendly and conciliatory spirit as they 
ought to have been, and suggested 
Amendments had been refused which 
he believed would ultimately have to be 
adopted if the Resolution was to be of 
practicalvalue. He was of opinion, there- 
fore, that the Resolution should be made 
a Sessional Order, as it would probably 
have to be altered; and anything which 
related to the rights and privileges of 
Members of Parliament ought to be 
looked upon as needing very calm deli- 
beration and anxious thought, and ought 
not to be decided hurriedly. He ap- 
pealed to the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer as the Leader of that House to give 
his proposal a favourable consideration. 
He did not think it wise for'a‘Parliament 
which stood somewhat discredited with 
the country to pass Rules which should 
bind its successors. 

Mr. COURTNEY, in seconding the 
Amendment, said, it was true that a 
Standing Order might be altered; but 
it would have to be a very bad one in- 
deed before that wasdone. A Sessional 
Order, on the other hand, would be 
tried, and any defects it might have 
speedily remedied. He attributed a good 
deal of the importance attached to ob- 
struction to the disproportionate notice 
given to this matter in the newspapers, 
in comparison with the brief records of 
the serious Business of the House. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word ‘‘That’’ to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
‘in the last Session of a Parliament, it is inex- 
pedient to constitute an untried experiment by 
which the proceedings of Parliament may be 
materially altered, and the privileges of Members 
lessened, as a Standing Order of the House,”— 
(Mr. Diliwyn,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Tae CHANCELLOR or truz EXCHE- 
QUER said, it seemed to him that the 
two hon. Members, and perhaps some 
other hon. Gentlemen, were under the 
impression that there was something 
very mysterious about a Standing Order 


Mr. Dillwyn 
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of that House which made it unalterable, 
like an order of the Medesand Persians. 
He did not understand that by making 
this Resolution a Standing Order they 
deprived themselves of the power of 
amending it in any way that might be 
necessary. What they did by making 
it a Standing Order was this—they ren- 
dered it unnecessary at the beginning of 
a Session to go over the whole ground 
again to make it an Order of the House. 
Looking at the matter as Members of 
Parliament, and not of a Party, he 
thought it would be a great error to 
make this Resolution a mere Sessional 
Order, and leave the question to be done 
all over again at the commencement of 
the next Parliament. Having seen the 
rise and growth of this evil of obstruc- 
tion, he thought it was their duty to 
leave a remedy for it to the next Parlia- 
ment, which could cancel or alter it if 
necessary. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER, after much 
consideration, could not support the 
Amendment of his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Swansea (Mr. Dillwyn), that this 
Order should be merely a Sessional one. 
He agreed with the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer that they were providing a 
remedy for an evil of which the growth, 
if not the origin, had taken place in this 
Parliament, and it was their duty to pro- 
vide a safeguard against a danger which 
they believed to exist. The debate had 
very clearly shown that that danger was 
obstruction, not of special legislation, 
but of the ordinary Business of Parlia- 
ment, and it would not be right if they 
did not leave on record their view of the 
way in which it ought to be dealt with. 
If the next Parliament found that ex- 
perience was against the remedy, or that 
the feelings of their constituents or them- 
selves were opposed to it, nothing would 
be more easy than for them to alter it. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said the Resolu- 
tion, when recorded, would show that this 
Parliament had been impeded for three 
years. He hoped the hon. Member for 
Swansea would not press his Amendment 
to a division. 

Question put. 

The House divided :—Ayes 166; Noes 
20: Majority 146.—(Div. List, No. 29.) 


Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Ordered, That the said Resolution bea 
Standing Order of this House. 
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BEER DEALERS’ RETAIL LICENCES 
BILL.—[Br1 66.] 

(Mr. Ritchie, Mr. Gorst, Mr. W. M. Torrens, 
Mr. Mundelia.) 


COMMITTEE. 
Order for Committee read. 


Mr. RYLANDS reminded the Govern- 
ment of their promise last Session that 
no Private Bill should be taken at a 
Saturday Sitting. He hoped the hon. 
Member who had charge of the Bill 
would not press it. 

Mr. RITCHIE said, he would cer- 
tainly not stand in the way of the opi- 
nion of the House. The Bill, however, 


was of great importance; and if it was 
to pass into law, it was exceedingly de- 
sirable that this should be done without 
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any unnec delay; because since 
the Bill had ion introduced to the 
House no less than between 2,000 and 
8,000 applications had been made for 
these licences in the Metropolitan dis- 
trict. These applications would all come 
on for adjudication next month; and 
what he desired to do was to place the 
power which thad been asked for by 
every bench of magistrates in the coun- 
try in their hands before they came to 
decide upon all those applications. He 
hoped the opposition which had been 
notified would be withdrawn, and that 
the Bill would come on another night. 


Committee deferred till Monday next. 
House adjourned at a quarter 


before Seven o’clock till 
Monday next. 


(INDEX. 











